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THE  SUBALTERN'S  BLUNDER. 

A  MESS-ROOM  TALE. 

"You  are  acquainted,  perhaps,"  said 
 ,  "with  Bryan  Jones  of  the — th  ?" 

"  Bryan  Jones,"  replied  the  Quarter- 
master ;  "to  be  sure  I  am — a  very  nice 
little  fellow,  though  rather  too  much  of 
a  lady's. man  for  my  taste." 

"A  little  effeminate,  or  so — but  a  good- 
natured,  generous  fellow  at  bottom,  and 
as  bold  as  if  he  were  as  big  as  an  ele- 
phant. I  was  living  a  few  wears  ago 
with  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ches- 
ter, and,  as  usual,  was  made  the  confi- 
dant of  all  his  love  passages  and  declara- 
tions, of  which  there  might  be,  on  an 
average,  about  three  a-week.  On  this 
occasion,  he  was  more  steady  than  usual, 
and  was  occupied  entirely  with  one  ten- 
der passion  for  at  least  ten  days.  The 
object  of  it  he  had  never  seen ;  but  he 
knew  that  she  was  closely  mewed  up  by 
her  brother,  an  old  gentleman,  who  had 
a  villa  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 

A 


This  information,  limited  as  it  was,  was 
enough  to  set  the  susceptible  Bryan  on 
fire.  He  heard  afterwards  that  the  lady 
was  rich ;  and  it  was  strongly  suspected 
that  the  brother  immured  her  so  closely 
to  prevent  any  one  depriving  him  of  his 
sister's  fortune  ;  and  it  was  also  darkly  in- 
sinuated that,  to  cloak  his  infamous  pur- 
pose, he  gave  out  that  she  was  hopelessly 
deranged.  'The  infernal,  selfish,  unnatu- 
ral scoundrel,'  said  Bryan,  'to  close  up 
youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  !  I'll  rescue  the  ill-fated 
lady,  or  perish  in  the  attempt !'  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  was,  if  possible,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  brother.  His 
name  was  Stephen  Jenks.  We  made 
out  that  at  one  time  he  had  practised  as 
a  surgeon  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  but,  on  his  accession  to  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  had  retired  to  the  beau- 
tiful neighborhood  of  Chester;  and  now 
that  he  had  assumed  the  gentleman,  was 
very  anxious  to  conceal  that  he  had  ever 
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been  engaged  in  compounding  pills.  The 
tastes,  however,  of  his  ancient  calling 
still  stuck  to  him  in  spite  of  his  at- 
tempts to  enact  the  country  squire — his 
conversation  smelt  of  the  gallipot — and 
his  love  for  natural  history  had  converted 
his  house  into  a  museum.  Stuffed  birds 
hung  round  his  walls  instead  of  pictures 
— you  hung  your  hat  in  the  lobby  on 
the  dorsal  extremity  of  an  antediluvian 
bear,  and  his  chimney-piece  ornaments 
were  composed  of  a  long  row  of  bottles, 
filled  with  the  most  horrid  tadpoles  and 
two-headed  monsters  it  was  possible  to 
conceive.  But  his  recollection  was  not 
restricted  to  the  dead — he  had  a  sort  of 
menagerie  of  the  living.  Foxes,  wolves, 
jackdaws,  and  all  manner  of  birds  and 
beasts,  hooted,  howled, screamed, and  bel. 
lowed  throughout  the  mansion.  Squire 
Jenks  might  have  left  his  doors  quite 
open  in  the  most  lawless  times,  as  few 
housebreakers,  I  imagine,  would  run  the 
risk  of  furnishing  so  many  ravenous  ani- 
mals witn  a  mouthful.  All  this,  and  a 
good  deal  more  information  of  a  similar 
sort,  Mr.  Bryan  picked  up  at  the  reading- 
room  frequented  by  Mr.  Jenks.  But, 
though  all  the  other  subscribers  were  gar- 
rulous in  their  descriptions  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  establishment,  not  one 
of  them  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with 
either.  The  gentleman,  indeed,  they 
bowed  to,  and  sometimes  exchanged  a 
word  with  in  the  room;  but.  the  mnn- 
sion,  with  all  its  monstrosities  and  curi- 
osities, was  to  them  a  terra  incognita. 
'But  his  sister  V  said  Bryan  Jones,  'you're 
sure  he  has  a  sister]  The  detestable, 
inhuman  villain,  to  keep  a  beautiful  young 
creature  like  her  in  the  very  same  den 
with  wolves  and  foxes!'  And  Bryan 
was  prodigiously  in  love,  without  even 
seeing  the  object  of  his  passion. 

"  For  two  or  three  days  the  lover  kept 
prowling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villa. 
As  evening  came  on,  he  advanced  his 
approaches  to  the  garden  wall,  looked  at- 
tentively  at  all  the  windows,  and  fixed 
upon  one  of  them  as  if  by  intuition,  as  i 
the  chamber  window  of  the  unhappy 
prisoner.  It  was  about  half-past  eight,  in 
a  beautiful  night  in  August ;  he  lifted  some 
fine  gravel,  and  threw  it  against  the  win- 
dow-pane. It  was  immediately  opened, 
and  there  appeared,  in  the  dimness  of  the 
twilight,  a  very  graceful  figure,  dressed  all 


in  white,  with  a  countenance  which  Bryan 
declared  to  be  beautiful,  though  he  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  came  to  that  con- 
clusion in  total  ignorance  of  its  features, 
the  darkness  being  so  considerable  as  to 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  affidavit 
to  the  lady's  possession  of  either  nose  or 
eyes. 

"  'I  am  come  to  rescue  you,  you  adora- 
ble creature,'  he  exclaimed,  'from  the  in- 
fernal Noah's  Ark  they've  put  you  into !' 

"'You're  very  kind,'  said  the  lady,  in 
a  voice  that  even  Bryan's  enthusiasm 
could  not  hinder  him  from  thinking  rather 
cold  than  otherwise.  'This  is  not  Noah's 
Ark— 'tis  Buffing  Villar.' 

" '  Buffing  Villar ! '  replied  Bryan. — 
'Never  mind  the  name  of  it — it  is  a  con- 
founded place — Leave  it,  my  dear  Miss 
Jenks,  and  make  me  the  happiest  of 
men  ?' 

"  'Why  should  I  leave  it ;  and  why 
will  my  leaving  it  make  you  the  happiest 
of  men?' 

" '  By  being  mine  ! — by  allowing  me  to 
throw  myself  and  fortune  at  your  feet !' 

"'Yourself!'  replied  the  lady. — 'Who 
are  you  ?    Your  fortune,  how  much  is  it  ?' 

"  'Come,'  thought  the  persevering  Bryan 
'this  looks  like  business.  As  to  my- 
self, madam,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Bryan  Jones,  esquire,  holding  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  his  Majesty's  — th  re- 
giment  of  foot,  five-and. twenty  years  of 
;  a^re  r  cxt  fourteenth  day  of  September, 
(ive  feet  seven  inches  and  three  quarters 
(with  my  ooots  on,)  and  a  certainty  of  a 
regiment,  (if  I  live  long  enough,  and  have 
money  to  buy  my  steps.)  My  fortune  is 
not  large  at  present,  though  quite  enough 
(  with  the  help  of  unlimited  tick)  to  keep 
me  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  gentleman ; 
but  my  prospects  are  considerable.  In- 
deed, I  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  shortly 
coming  into  possession  of  twenty  thous- 
and pounds,  (she  will  never  think  of 
keeping  it  in  her  own  possession  ?') 

The  sentences  in  brackets  were  spoken 
aside,  and  the  gentleman's  description  of 
himself  seemed  to  have  made  a  favorable 
impression,  for  the  lady  after  a  short 
pause  said, 

"  'I  think  it  would  be  delightful.  Do 
you  look  wrell  in  a  red  coat?' 

"  'Why,  if  you  insist  on  an  answer  to 
so  perplexing  a  question,'  replied  Bryan, 
'I  should  say,  that  considering  I  am  not  so 
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tall  as  Major  Flannigan,  who  is  six  feet 
four,  nor  so  heavy  as  our  colonel,  who 
broke  his  charger's  back,  I  am  as  good- 
looking  as  any  officer  on  parade.' 

"  'I  think  I  must  give  up  the  captain.' 

"'  Certainly  by  all  means,'  interrupted 
Bryan,  'order  him  to  the  right  about. 
Shall  I  shoot  him  ?' 

"  'Oh  no,  there's  no  occasion ;  he  is 
very  obedient.' 

"'Who  the  devil  is  he?  What  is  his 
name  ?    In  what  service  is  he  captain  ?' 

"  'He  is  in  my  service,'  replied  the  lady. 
'  I  loved  him  very  much.' 

"  'You  did  V  said  Bryan.     '  Well  V 

"  'I  don't  love  him  now  at  all.  He 
sometimes  tries  to  bite  me.' 

"  'The  scoundrel !' 

"  'So  I  think  of  turning  him  off,  and 
giving  myself  entirely  to  you.' 

"  'Best !  dearest !  What  an  angel  you 
are  !    You  can't  possibly  do  better.' 

"  'I  think  not.' 

"  'Then  throw  yourself  at  once  into  my 
arms,  and' — 

"'Oh  no  ;  I  can't  do  that.  This  is  a 
very  high  window ;  and  besides,  look ! 
they  have  put  bars  to  it.' 

"  'Then  let  me  come  to  you.' 

"  'Whenever  you  like — the  sooner  the 
better — but  stop  !    Are  you  blue  faced  V 

"  'Yes  ;  I  am  very  dark  in  the  com- 
plexion.' 

"  'Have  you  a  ring  ?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'What  is  it?    Rough  or  smooth  ?' 

'"A  plain  one.  The  ladies,  I  fancy, 
like  that  best.' 

"  'Oh  yes.    And  how  tall  did  you  say  ?' 

"'Five  feet  seven  inches  and  three 
quarters.' 

"  'Why,  that  nasty  little  captain  was 
only  three  feet  two.' 

"  'Then  I  fancy  he  was  not  in  the 
grenadiers.' 

"  'Five  feet  seven  !  What  a  beauty 
you  must  be,'  continued  the  lady.  Get 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

"  'I  will  call  and  offer  myself  to  your 
brother.' 

"  'He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
so  shall  I.    Good  night.' 

"  'Was  there  ever  such  a  lucky  fellow 
in  the  universe  ?'  said  Bryan,  as  he  can- 
tered back  to  Chester ;  'though  Miss  Jenks 
is  certainly  a  bit  of  a  rum  one.  Who  the 
deuce  could  that  disgusting  little  captain 


be  ?  Can  it  be  Fusby  of  ours  ?  But  no ; 
he  is  more  than  three  feet  two.  And 
asking  me  so  plump  about  the  ring  ;  that 
shows  she's  up  to  snuff.  I  shall  marry 
her  next  week,  and  get  my  company  in  a 
fortnight.' 

"  'Bryan  consulted  me  that  night  as  to 
his  farther  proceedings.  After  turning 
over  many  plans,  we  at  last  fixed  that  the 
boldest  way  was  the  best;  that  he  had 
better  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Jenks'  house,  and 
open  the  business  in  form. 

"Before  we  retired  to  our  couches, 
Bryan  had  given  me  an  invitation  to  his 
shooting-box  next  season,  and  let  me  into 
all  his  intentions  about  the  disposal  of  his 
money  ;  and  that  night,  I  will  be  bound 
for  it,  if  no  other  in  his  life,  he  enjoyed 
golden  dreams. 

"Next  day,  Bryan  mounted  after  pa- 
rade, and  I  don't  think  Chester-gate  ever 
gave  exit  to  so  finished  a  dandy.  A  bar- 
ber had  been  curling  his  hair,  his  servant 
brushing  his  coat  half  the  morning,  and 
such  a  powerful  perfume  filled  the  town 
as  he  ambled  along  the  streets,  that  you 
might  have  fancied  him  one  of  the  three 
kings  of  Cologne. 

"When  he  arrived  at  the  gate,  he  rang 
the  bell  with  a  lordly  air  ;  but  waited  for 
a  long  time  before  any  one  came  to  the 
door.  At  last  it  was  opened  by  a  slip- 
shod wench,  with  long  red  hair,  and 
Bryan  began  his  interrogatories. 

"  «Is  Mr.  Jenks  at  home  V 

"  'Suppose  a  be,  what's  that  to  you  V 

"  'I  wish  to  see  him.' 

"  'Like  enough  ;  he  doan't  want  to  see 
thee,  though.' 

"  'Is  he  engaged  ?' 

'"Yes;  a  be.' 

'"With  company?' 

"  'Yes  ;  he  and  missus  be  shaving  the 
captain.' 

"  'That  cursed  captain  again.  What 
did  you  say,  my  pretty  girl?  that  your 
mistress  was  shaving  the  captain  V 

"  'Yes  and  cuttin'  the  nails  o'  urn.' 

"  'Shaving,  and  cutting  his  nails  !  He 
must  be  a  cursedly  odd  fellow,  this  cap- 
tain.   What  is  his  name,  my  girl  ?' 

"  'His  name  be  captain — that  be  all — 
his  coat  be  finer  than  your'n— but  missus 
be  tired  o'  um  now  ;  her  told  me  her  had 
got  a  new  sweetheart.' 

"  'Oh,  she  did  ? — did  she  say  any  thing 
more  V 
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"  'Yes  —  that  a  were  far  handsomer, 
and  taller  than  the  captain.' 

"  'That  is  very  pleasant,  at  all  events,' 
thought  Bryan,  as  he  pulled  up  his  stock. 
'Pray,  my  dear,  would  you  tell  Mr.  Jenks 
a  gentleman  is  very  anxious  to  see  him  on 
business  of  importance  V 

"  'What  be  your  business  about,  sir  1  be 
it  anything  out  o'  the  common  1  he  never 
sees  nobody  as  hasn't  summat  wonderful 
to  tell  him.' 

"  'Tell  him,  I  have  been  long  very  anxi- 
ous to  see  him  ;  that  I  have  long  had  a 
great  curiosity' — 

"  'A  great  curiosity  ?  And  why  didn't 
you  say  that  afore?  He'll  see  you  im- 
mediately, and  welcome  too.  Don't  be 
feared  o'  the  wolf,'  she  said,  as  she  guided 
Bryan  along  the  passage/he's  only  stuffed; 
— take  care  of  the  fox  ;  he  bites  some- 
times ; — and  keep  away  from  that  corner 
— he  ha  chained  a  dog  there,  as  is  mad 
with  the  heedcrfobo,  to  see  how  long  it 
will  take  to  die.' 

"  'The  d— 1  he  has  !'  said  Biyan,  <  I 
wish  I  were  safe  out  again.' 

"  The  red  haired  housemaid  ushered 
the  visitor  into  a  room,  with  the  oddest 
description  of  furniture  in  it  Mr.  Bryan 
Jones  had  ever  had  the  happiness  to  see. 

"  'Donna  be  frightened — some  on  um 
doesn't  bite — said  the  maid,  as  she  shut 
the  door. 

"  'And  what  the  deuce  do  the  others 
do  V  said  the  soldier,  in  no  very  com- 
fortable frame  of  mind. 

"  'The  windows  were  half  closed — 
there  were  book-shelves  round  the  wall, 
paroquets,  macaws,  jackdaws,  and  all  the 
birds  of  the  air,  occupying,  the  places 
which,  in  ordinary  libraries,  are  rilled  with 
volumes — a  squirrel  was  twirling  in  its 
cage,  on  the  table  before  him,  some  snake's 
were  writhing  in  layers  of  cotton  within 
some  network  of  wire,  and  four  or  five 
dogs,  of  very  foreign  appearance,  glared 
with  red  eyes  on  the  stranger,  from  their 
little  kennels,  planted  all  around  the  room, 
and  kept  up  a  low,  continuous  growl,  that 
by  no  means  tended  to  restore  Bryan's 
equanimity.  He  stood,  with  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  in  case  of  any  un- 
foreseen attack,  and  began  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  stories  of  knight  errants, 
and  dragons,  in  enchanted  castles,  were 
not  such  allegories  as  he  had  supposed. 
At  all  events,  he  was  fully  convinced, 


that  if  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  he  had  amply  earned  it, 
by  his  exposure  of  life  and  limb.  At  last, 
there  arose  in  the  next  room  the  most  di- 
abolical squalling,  roaring,  whistling,  scold- 
ing, hooting  and  howling,  that  ever  fell 
upon  mortal  ear.  Bryan  turned  as  pale 
as  death,  muttered  a  sort  of  prayer,  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  stood  on  the  defensive. 
At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  library 
was  opened  by  a  neat,  well-dressed,  dap- 
per  little  man,  with  reverend  white  hair, 
growing  long  and  thin  down  the  sides  of 
his  face,  and  a  cue  behind,  elegantly  tied 
in  a  beautiful  bag  of  black  silk.  He  started 
when  he  saw  the  warlike  attitude  assumed 
by  the  gallant  lieutenant.  That  valorous 
gentleman's  blood  was  now  fairly  up,  and 
instead  of  apologizing  for  the  extraordi- 
nary appearance  he  presented,  he  said, 

"  'Set  them  all  loose  at  once  ;  none  of 
your  palaver,  old  gentleman  ;  but  turn  out 
a  crocodile  or  two — I'll  spit  them  as  I 
would  a  rabbit !' 

"The  stranger  became  a  little  alarmed 
in  his  turn,  and,  going  gently  to  the  door, 
he  desired  the  same  slip-shod  damsel  who 
had  ushered  his  visitor  in,  to  desire  the 
captain  to  walk  up  stairs,  and  keep  watch 
in  the  lobby. 

"  'Well,  thank  heaven  it's  no  worse,' 
thought  the  brave  Bryan ;  I  shall  soon 
make  mince  meat  of  a  captain  three  feet 
high.' 

"The  gentleman,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Jenks,  now  demanded  the  rea. 
son  of  such  unusual  behaviour,  and  also 
to  what  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  a  visit.  Bryan  explained 
pretty  well  the  reason  of  his  alarm,  and 
he  perceived  that  Mr.  Jenks  was  con- 
siderably pleased  with  the  sensation  his 
collection  had  excited.  He  therefore 
dilated  so  long  on  the  wonders  he  saw 
around  him,  that  insensibly  he  inveigled 
his  companion  into  a  conversation.  Once 
embarked  on  his  favorite  topic,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  his  communica- 
tiveness. 

"  'Pray,  have  you  made  comparative 
physiology  your  study  V  he  said,  with  a 
patronising  smile.  Now,  Mr.  Bryan  Jones 
could  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow,  and  was 
also  a  considerable  judge  of  spaniels  and 
pointers,  but  farther  his  researches  had 
not  extended ;  not  to  mention  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  such  science  before. 
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He  therefore  answered  at  a  venture, — 
'Oh  yes;  in  fact  it  is  a  most  delightful 
study.  Comparisons  are  odorous,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  says.' 

"  'Malaprop  1  I  don't  know  the  name,' 
replied  Mr.  Jenks  ;  'is  she  a  naturalist  V 

"  'Faith  I  don't  know  whether  she  is  a 
naturalist  or  not,  but  she's  as  natural  as  if 
she  were  a  real  woman.' 

"  '  My  dear  sir,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jenks, 
taking  out  his  pocket  book  with  the  great- 
est  animation,  'not  a  real  woman !  what  is 
the  nature  of  her  peculiarity  %  you  will  do 
me  the  greatest  favor  in  the  world  if  you 
will  tell  me  where  I  may  meet  with  her.' 

"'You  may  see  her  any  night  you 
please  in  Covent  Garden.' 

"  'Thank  you,  I  will  certainly  find  her 
out  next  time  I  go  to  town.  I  myself 
have  an  instance  in  this  very  collection  of 
a  very  extraordinary  lusus  natures.  I 
have  a  cat,  sir,  with  five  legs.' 

"  'Oh,  that's  nothing  at  all,'  replied  Mr. 
Bryan,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  'we 
have  a  cat  in  our  barracks  with  nine 
tails.' 

"  'You  surprise  me  ;  have  you  it  with 
you  ?  That  I  conclude  was  the  curiosity 
which  induced  you  to  come  here.  Sir,  I 
am  much  obliged  for  your  very  great  po- 
liteness.   May  I  see  it  V 

"  'See  it !  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  make  you  a  present  of  it.' 

"'The  little  man  jumped  up  from  his 
seat,  and  seized  the  happy  lieutenant's 
hand.  'What  have  I  done,'  he  said,  'to 
deserve  such  kindness,  such  generosity  1 
Have  you  any  wish  for  anything  I  have 
got  ?    It  shall  be  yours.' 

"'Why,  yes,  I  confess,  Mr.  Jenks,  I 
had  another  object  in  visiting  you  to-day. 
You  have  another  object**™  this  house, 
the  possession  of  which  would  indeed 
crown  my  felicity.'  Bryan  sighed  as  he 
said  these  words,  and  looked  romantic 
with  all  his  might. 

"  'I  shall  be  truly  happy,  I  assure  you, 

Captain  may  I  beg  the  favor  of  your 

name  V 

"  'Bryan  Jones.' 

*'I  shall  be  happy,  Captain  Bryan 
Jones,  to  give  you  a  large  vial,  containing, 
I  believe,  the  finest  specimen  of  a  bice- 
phalous reptile  in  England.' — 

("  'My  heavens !'  thought  Bryan, 'here's 
a  pretty  fellow,  to  keep  his  bucephalus  in 
a  phial.' — ) 


"'Or  a  box,  containing  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrffi  of  an  icthyosaurus ;  or  some  of  the 
hair  of  the  huge  Megatherion  that  was 
found  a  few  years  ago  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais  or  Don.' — 

"Bryan  bowed  very  low  to  all  these 
polite  offers,  but  did  not  seem  to  jump  at 
them  as  zealously  as  the  enthusiast  ex- 
pected. 

"  'Perhaps,'  he  continued,  'you  have 
set  your  heart  on  some  particular  object 
— if  so,  name  it.' 

"  'Unfortunately  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  name.' 

"  'That's  a  pity — can  you  describe  it? 
is  it  coloepterous  or  lepidopterous  1  terres- 
trial, aerial,  or  marine  ?  carnivorous,  gram- 
inivorous, or  omnivorous  ?  oviparous  or 
viviparous  ?  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  ? 
Whatever  I  have  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
it  to  you  in  exchange  for  your  inestimable 
present  of  nine  tails;  by  the  beard  of 
Aristotle,  half  the  number  would  set  Buck- 
land  dancing.' 

"'I  believe  they  would — but  really,  sir, 
you  embarrass  me  with  your  kind  offers 
— my  whole  ambition  has  but  one  aim : 
it  is  not  for  any  of  your  curiosities,  packed 
up  in  boxes  or  bottles,  that  I  am  anxious ; 
but  for  one  far  more  lovely  than  any  of 
them,  the  prime  jewel  of  all  your  posses- 
sion ;  your  beautiful,  your  charming'  

"  'Miss  Sophy  ! — I  know  from  all  your 
rhapsodies  all  you  are  about  to  say.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  dreadful  to  part  with 
her ;  so  sweet,  so  gentle ;  dear,  dear  Miss 
Sophy !' 

"  'Ah !  dear,  indeed,'  echoed  Bryan  ; 
'I  think  I  never  saw  so  perfectly  lovely 
and  angelic  a  creature.' 

"  'Saw,  sir  ?  Where  did  you  see  her! 
I  thought  no  one  had  seen  her  but  my- 
self.' 

"Mr.  Janks  flushed  in  the  cheek  as  he 
said  this,  and  cast  a  glance  of  angry  sus- 
picion on  his  visitor. 

"  'Why,  sir,  I  saw  her,'  replied  the 
Lieutenant;  'and  what  is  more,  spoke 
to  her  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  solely  on 
her  account  that  I  come  here.  Your 
kindness  has  already  been  so  excessive, 
that  I  hope  you  will  not  withdraw  it, 
after  having  gone  so  far,  but  allow  me  to 
make  a  better  acquaintance  with  her,  in 
order  to  secure  her  affections.' 

"  'Oh,  you  need  be  under  no  uneasi- 
ness about  that.    A  little  kindness  is  sure 
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to  make  her  fond  of  any  one :  indeed,  I 
am  so  selfish  in  exacting  all  her  love  my- 
self, that  I  consider  her  facility  in  bestow- 
ing her  affections  one  of  her  principal 
faults.  It  is  not  a  very  common  one  in 
beauties  of  her  sex.' 

"  'Ah  !  but  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fail  in  acquiring  her  love  !'  said  Bryan, 
pretending  to  look  modestly  dejected. 

"  'Why,  then,  take  a  stick  and  give  her 
a  thump  on  the  head.  She  will  like  you 
all  the  better  for  it.' 

"Bryan  looked  at  the  old  man  as  he 
propounded  this  monstrous  idea,  and  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  kick  him  out  of  the 
room.  He  laughed,  as  if  he  considered 
the  old  man's  observation  a  joke. 

"'I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  would  scarcely 
be  the  way  to  conciliate  her  regards.' 

"'The  best  in  the  world,  my  dear  sir, 
— even  I  myself  am  very  often  forced  to 
employ  the  whip,  and  leave  the  marks  of 
it  on  her  shoulders,  I  assure  you.' 

"  'Well,'  thought  Bryan,  'if  this  isn't 
bedlam  it  ought  to  be.  First  of  all  a 
young  lady  is  courted  by  a  captain  three 
feet  high,  and  turns  him  off  because  he 
bites  her ;  then  she  pares  his  nails,  to 
keep  him,  I  suppose,  from  scratching ; 
and  then  a  cursed  old  scoundrel  like  this 
thrashes  his  own  sister  with  a  whip,  till 
he  leaves  the  marks  of  it  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. The  scoundrel !  I've  a  great  mind 
to  swing  him  out  of  the  window  by  his 
pig-tail.'  Bryan,  however,  moderated  his 
wrath,  and  answered, 
*  "  'I  hope,  sir,  when  she  is  mine,  she 
will  not  require  such  harsh  discipline.' 

"  'I  hope  not,'  said  the  other ;  'but  I 
can  assure  you,  she  has  suffered  more 
than  that  when  she  was  in  another  gen- 
tleman's keeping.' 

"  'Good  heavens,  sir !  what  do  you 
mean  by  such  low,  such  ribald  insinua- 
tions ?  I  say,  sir,  it  is  impossible  she  can 
ever  have  been  in  any  other  person's 
keeping — what  do  you  mean?' 

"  'What  do  I  mean,  Captain  Bryan 
Jones  ?  I  must  say,  sir,  I  am  astonished 
at  such  warmth. — Why,  if  she  were  your 
wife,  you  could  not  be  more  interested — 
I  say,  sir,  she  has  been  kept,  and  housed, 
and  fondled  by  fifty  people  ;  I  gave  her 
an  asylum  under  this  roof  after  she  had 
been  nearly  starved  and  beaten  to  death 
while  under  the  protection  of  an  Italian 
mountebank.' 


"  'Then,  by  heavens,  sir4'  said  Bryan, 
in  a  prodigious  passion,  'you  may  keep 
her  to  yourself!  and  such  a  dissolute  dis- 
reputable couple  as  you  are  ! — an  old 
scoundrel  glorying  in  ihe  shame  of  one 
whom  he  pretends  is  very  dear  to  him, — 
d — 1  take  me  if  there  is  such  an  unprin- 
cipled old  rascal  unhung.' 

"'Sir!  what  do  you  mean?  do  you 
speak  to  me?'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
starting  up  in  a  tremendous  rage ;  'you 
shall  answer  for  this, — I'll  unchain  the 
dogs.' 

"  'If  you  move  from  that  chair,  as  I 
hope  to  live  another  moment,  I'll  run  you 
through  the  body,  you  ineffable  abortion  ; 
so  stir  not  on  your  peril.' 

"  'I'll  call  for  the  Captain.' 

"'Captain,  major,  colonel,  field-mar- 
shal ;  call  for  the  whole  army  list — but  if 
you  move  one  step,  I'll  break  every  bone 
in  your  body :  and  what  is  more,  I'll  have 
Miss  Sophy,  in  spite  of  you — and  take 
her  with  all  her  faults  upon  her  head  ;  for 
I  know,  you  old  rascal,  you  only  spread 
these  calumnies  against  her  that  you  may 
keep  her  to  yourself.  And,  as  to  your 
champion,  your  three  feet  high  captain  of 
the  Patagonians,if  I  but  lay  my  hands  on 
the  cuff  of  his  neck,  he'll  make  but  one 
flying  jump  into  the  middle  of  the  next 
street.' 

"Bryan's  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  he 
sputtered  forth  these  and  other  more  ter- 
rific denunciations,  standing  over  the  as- 
tonished Mr.  Jenks  with  his  sword  drawn 
— Show  me  your  sister's  room  this  mo- 
ment, sir,  and  let  me  judge  of  the  truth 
of  your  story  for  myself.' 

"  'My  sister,  sir  !'  said  Mr.  Jenks,  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm,  'what  do  you  want 
with  my  sister  V 

"  'Every  thing — herself,  her  heart,  her 
soul,  her  body,  and  every  shilling  of  her 
fortune.' 

"  'Alas  !  this  is  too  sad  a  matter,  young 
man  ;  my  sister  is'  

"  'The  loveliest  of  her  sex,  and  never 
was  under  any  mountebank's  protection 
but  your  own.' 

"  'Young  man,  you  are  terribly  deceived, 
my  sister  is  quite  happy,  she  is  harmless, 
but  from  her  birth  she  has  been  insane.' 

"  'I  knew  it ;  I  knew  you  would  try  to 
do  me  over  with  some  rigmarole  story  of 
that  kind  ;  but.  Miss  Sophy  I  will  have, 
whether  she  is  as  wise  as  her  noodle  of  a 
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brother  or  not.  Show  me  to  Miss  Sophy 
this  very  moment,  or  by  St.  David,  your 
life  is  not  worth  the  lower  end  of  a  leek.' 

"  'If  I  do  show  you  into  Miss  Sophy's 
presence,  I  warn  you,  you  will  heartily 
repent  of  your  folly.  But  since  you  in- 
sist upon  it,  I  will.' 

"He  then  conducted  Bryan,  who  still 
kept  his  sword  under  his  arm,  along 
several  passages,  and  at  length  descended 
into  a  place  like  a  cellar ;  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  passage  there  was  a  door,  and 
beyond  all  was  darkness. 

"  'And  is  it  in  this  dismal  den ;  you 
hard-hearted  old  villain,  you  keep  so 
much  beauty  in  durance  vile  ?  shame  on 
you,  shame  on  you;  I  will  go  in,  I  will 
comfort  the  afflicted ;  I  will  take  her  to 
my  arms,  and  tell  her  her  miseries  are 
over ;  and  depend  upon  it,  old  gentleman, 
we'll  have  a  famous  action  against  you  for 
false  imprisonment;  swinging  damages, 
you  may  depend  on't.' 

"This  oration  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Jenks  by  Bryan,  as  he  was  pushing  open 
the  door — he  entered  the  palpable  ob- 
scure, and  listening  attentively,  he  heard 
a  low  sigh  in  the  corner — 'I  have  come, 
you  see,'  he  whispered,  'my  dearest  Sophy 
in  fulfilment  of  my  promise ;  I  will 
rescue  you  from  the  thraldom  of  that  old 
rogue,  your  brother,  and  we  shall  be  as 
happy  as  the  Fates  will  let  us.'  As  he 
said  these  soft  sentences,  he  groped  with 
his  hand  in  the  darkness — 'Ah  !  I  have 
caught  you  at  length  ;  I  have  laid  hold  of 
your  fur  tippet;  come  forth  my  darling 
from  this  pris'  

"But  at  this  moment  the  fur  tippet  was 
snatched,  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  out  of 
his  hand  ;  a  growl  shook  the  whole  cellar 
where  he  stood,  and  Bryan  felt  himself 
squeezed  nearly  to  a  mummy — 'Paws  off, 
paws  off,'  roared  the  disconsolate  lieuten- 
ant. 'You  infernal  old  Jenks,  you  have 
sent  me  into  a  den  of  lions  ;  here's  Nero 
or  Wallace  tearing  with  all  his  might ; 
lights  !  help,  help !' 

"All  this  while  he  kept  struggling  with 
his  invisible  foe  ;  but  the  gripe  of  the 
ferocious  monster  grew  tighter  and  tighter. 
At  last,  just  as  his  strength  was  failing, 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Jenks  and  the 
servant  maid  appeared  with  candles.  A 
few  blows,  well  laid  on,  made  the  horrid 
animal  relax  its  hold  of  the  now  breath- 
less Bryan,  and  before  him  he  saw  an  en- 


ormous  black  bear,  puffing  with  its  exer- 
tions, and  still  glaring  at  him  with  the 
most  ferocious  eyes. 

"  'Is  this  the  Miss  Sophy  you  meant, 
sir?'  said  Mr.  Jenks,  now  under  no  un- 
easiness from  the  indignation  of  poor 
Bryan  ;  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that 
what  I  told  you  was  the  truth  V 

"  'Not  quite,  sir  ;  who  was  tiie  lady  I 
spoke  to  last  night?  she  certainly  invited 
me  to  this  house,  accepted  me  in  place  of 
a  Captain  somebody,  a  wooer  she  dis- 
carded, and  told  me  to  make  my  propo- 
sals as  soon  as  possible  to  you.' 

"  'Ah  !  that,  I  suppose,  was  my  poor 
sister ;  and  since  you  have  been  unde- 
ceived so  far,  you  shall  be  satisfied  quite. 
You  shall  see  her  before  you  leave  the 
house.' 

"In  a  few  minutes  Bryan  having  re- 
covered his  wind,  was  conducted  to  a 
parlour,  in  which  a  middle-aged  lady  was 
sitting,  with  no  symptoms  of  insanity 
about  her,  except  a  wandering  expression 
in  her  eyes.  Her  manner  was  stately 
and  composed,  and  her  language  rather 
formal  and  stiff.  She  bowed  on  Bryan's 
entering. 

"  'You  see,  madam,'  he  said,  'I  visit 
you  according  to  my  promise.' 

"  'I  have  expected  you  for  some  time  ; 
I  told  the  Captain  I  should  dispense  with 
his  visits  in  future.' 

"  'Indeed — and  what  did  he  say  to 
that?' 

"  'Oh,  he  said  nothing ;  he  don't  speak  ; 
I  never  had  any  one  that  spoke  except 
yourself.' 

"  'He  must  be  rather  dull  company,  I 
imagine.' 

"  'Not  half  so  lively  as  you  ;  if  it  were 
not  for  that,  I  think  he  is  far  handsomer 
than  you  are  ?' 

"  'You  are  plain,  I  perceive,  Miss  Jenks, 
and  I  like  your  sincerity.  Have  you 
thought  of  the  offer  I  made  you  last 
night?' 

"'Oh  !  yes.  I  have  thought  of  it  ever 
since, — but  I  don't  think  you  are  so  blue 
in  the  face  as  you  told  me.' 

"  'Why,  no,  not  exactly  blue  ;  but  dark, 
you  perceive  ;  very  dark.' 

"  'I  should  have  liked  you  better  if  you 
had  been  green  and  yellow ;  but  bless 
me  !  I  haven't  asked  about  your  tail'  <* 

"Lieutenant  Bryan  Jones,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's— th  regiment  of  foot,  hereupon 
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rose  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  lady — 
who  bowed  very  politely  in  return — and 
said  to  him  just  as  he  was  opening  the 
door  to  effect  his  retreat, — i It  is  perhaps 
better  for  you  to  go — the  Captain  has  had 
his  nails  pared,  and  will  do  very  well ; 
I  like  little  monkeys  better  than  great 
baboons.'  Bryan  hurried  out  of  the  house 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  running  the 
risks  of  hydrophobia  and  scorpion  stings  in 
his  progress,  and  as  he  jumped  on  his  horse 
and  galloped  off,  he  heard  Mr.  Jenks 
bellowing  after  him, — 'Don't  forget  to 
send  me  the  nov  qui-caudal  specimen  of 
the  feline  tribe.' 

"Bryan  kept  the  adventure  a  profound 
secret  from  all  but  me ;  and  I  don't  think 
any  man  in  the  regiment  was  so  profoundly 
happy  as  he,  when  the  route  came  for 
merry  Carlisle,  and  took  us  far  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  disaster." 


ADVENTURES  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
AFRICA. 

The  morning  of  our  arrival,  so  soon  as 
the  day  made  us  visible  to  the  natives, 
they  were  observed  making  preparations 
on  the  Mafoomo  side  of  the  water  to  pay 
us  a  visit.  The  first  who  came  was  "Jem 
of  the  Water,"  as  he  called  himself. 
This  fellow  was  in  the  native  costume, 
which  is  literally  worse  than  nothing,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  straw  tube,  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  shred  of  blue  dungaree  hang- 
ing from  its  upper  end.  He  was  orna- 
mented by  a  necklace  of  charms,  com- 
posed of  small  shells,  eagles'  talons,  brass 
buttons,  colored  beads,  medicinal  roots, 
&c.  not  arranged  according  to  taste,  but 
to  produce  the  effect  which  he  could  not 
hope  for  without  their  assistance.  He 
was  a  good-looking  well-made  man,  and 
offered  his  services  to  supply  us  with 
water  and  guard  our  casks ;  an  office 
which  he  usually  performed  for  the  wha- 
lers when  they  entered  English  River. 

These  people  have  no  canoes  in  the 
bay  or  in  the  rivers  falling  into  it,  the 
native  boats  being  the  only  vessels  seen. 
These  are  flat-bottomed  and  wall-sided  ; 
their  planks  being  sewed  together  against 
a  wadding  of  tow,  sufficiently  elastic  to 
keep  them  tolerably  tight.  We  were  rather 
surprised  to  see  them  continue  the  use  of 
such  awkward  and  unmanageable  craft,em- 
ployed  as  they  are,  not  only  for  continual 


communication  with  strangers,  but  also 
for  fishing  and  other  domestic  purposes, 
the  owners  serving  every  season  in  the 
whalers,  by  which  they  become  excellent 
boatmen.  The  cause  of  this  apparently 
obstinate  retention  of  ancient  habits  may, 
when  we  come  to  give  some  description 
of  these  people,  be  proved  not  to  arise 
from  prejudice  or  ignorance  but  from  the 
unhappy  state  of  their  government,  riveted 
on  them  by  the  miserable  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  pedlars,  and  his  Most  Faith- 
ful  Majesty's  malefactors  at  their  trading 
establishments. 

The  first  boat  was  followed  by  many 
others  in  the  course  of  the  day,  bringing 
to  market  poultry,  vegetables,  eggs,  spears, 
tusks  of  the  hippopotamus,  &c. 

A  much  greater  variety  is  observable 
in  the  countenances  and  features  of  these 
people  than  is  usually  perceived  in  ne- 
gro countries,  being  all  jet  black,  with 
thick  woolly  heads,  differing  in  nothing 
but  this  well-marked  variety  of  feature 
from  those  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea.  The 
men  are  stout,  handsome,  and  athletic, 
and  the  women  well-made,  but  generally 
not  so  well-featured  as  the  men ;  still, 
many  might  be  called  pretty. 

On  this  coast  the  custom  of  tattooing, 
(or,  as  practised  here,  notching,)  the  face 
is  universal,  each  tribe  having  its  distinc- 
tive mark.  This  is  common  to  all  the 
negro  nations  in  Africa :  but  the  people 
of  Delagoa  Bay  and  to  the  southward 
have  also  a  peculiar  fashion  of  shaving 
and  dressing  their  hair.  The  chiefs  of 
Mapoota  and  Temby  wear  their  heads 
shaved,  except  a  large  tuft  on  the  crown, 
on  which  is  placed  a  small  pad,  or  roller, 
into  which  the  wool,  after  being  combed 
out  straight  and  tight,  is  tucked  with  much 
neatness.  The  Zoolas,  or  Vatwas,  on 
the  contrary,  shave  the  crown,  and  leave 
a  ring  of  wool  round  the  head,  but  simi- 
larly dressed  by  being  trussed  over  a  pad 
and  kept  in  its  place  by  wooden  skewers. 
The  common  people  of  both  sexes,  but 
particularly  the  women,  shave  their  wool 
so  as  to  leave  the  shape  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  some  other  ludicrous  figure,  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy  or  taste. 

Some  of  these  tribes  have  a  custom  of 
filing  their  teeth  to  points,  which  is  much 
practised  on  many  parts  of  the  west 
coast. 

The  officers  in  the  Portuguese  factory, 
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at  this  time,  were  Captain  Jaques  Casi- 
mir,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
ranks  during  the  peninsular  war;  but  his 
wife  was  living  with  him  in  the  fort. 
The  adjutant  also  had  a  wife  of  Hindoo 
extraction,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  adju- 
tant had  resided  at  this  factory  about 
thirty  years,  ever  since  its  first  formation. 
After  the  destruction  of  Colonel  Bolt's 
establishment,  this  man  had  been  banish- 
ed, it  was  reported,  for  the  murder  of  his 
father  or  brother.  The  lieutenant  was  a 
Canareen  of  Goa,  named  Antonio  Teixe- 
ra,  banished  thence  for  killing  a  priest, 
with  whose  sister  he  had  had  an  amour. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  surgeon,  also 
a  Canareen  of  Hindoo  descent,  a  well 
behaved  young  man.  The  wife  of  Casi- 
mir  was  a  lady  whose  character  was  open 
to  scandal,  even  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  the  adjutant  was  drunk  all  day.  We 
found  them  extremely  kind,  and,  in 
many  cases,  useful,  as  they  supplied  us 
with  bullocks,  milk,  fowls,  and  vegetables, 
which  they  bought  from  the  natives  for  a 
mere  trifle,  and  sold  to  us  at  a  gain  of 
about  six  hundred  per  cent.  This  traffic 
being  their  only  resource,  they  took  great 
care  to  prevent  any  direct  trade  between 
the  whalers  and  the  natives. 

To  the  southward  of  Mapoota  there 
exists  a  tribe  of  warlike  Kaffers,  called 
Zoolos,  but  by  the  Portuguese  Vatwas, 
being  the  s>ame  as  the  ancient  term  Batwa, 
or  Butwah  ;  the  people  of  Delagoa  call 
them  Hoilontontes,  doubtless  a  corruption 
from  Hottentots,  as  they  come  from  the 
south,  which  is  considered  their  country  ; 
this  name  they  must  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  when  the  Dutch  first  settled 
on  English  River,  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  back.  This  tribe  does  not 
appear  to  have  long  possessed  power 
dangerous  to  their  neighbours,  but  some 
years  since  subjugated  Mapoota,  whose 
king  was  their  tributary. 

In  one  of  the  struggles  of  contending 
chiefs  for  despotism  the  present  King 
Chaka  expelled  his  uncle,  Loon  Kundava, 
and  upwards  of  5,000  of  his  adherents ; 
these,  passing  through  Mapoota,  Temby, 
and  Mattoll,  laid  the  whole  country  waste, 
and  even  threatened  to  destroy  the  Por- 
tuguese factory ;  whilst,  strange  to  say, 
the  commandant  and  soldiers  of  the 
said  factory  actually  carried  on  traffic 
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with  them,  through  native  traders,  for 
their  spoil  both  of  cattle  and  slaves  :  the 
extraordinary  part  of  this  is,  that  the 
Portuguese  claim  the  whole  of  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  trade  with  its  enemies  for  the 
plunder  they  take  in  it.  Amongst  the 
articles  bartered  by  these  Zoolos  were 
many  of  the  native  implements  of  agricul- 
ture :  and  we  learnt  that  they  manufac- 
tured these  and  many  other  articles  them- 
selves, and  that  the  iron  implements  of 
husbandry,  used  even  by  the  Portuguese, 
were  made  by  independent  native  tribes. 

King  Chaka,  in  pursuit  of  his  rebel 
subjects,  did  not  allow  them  to  rest  long 
anywhere ;  but,  whether  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  entered  by  Loon  Kundava 
and  rebels  as  they  fled,  or  by  Chaka  in 
pursuit  of  them,  the  miserable  natives 
were  equally  sufferers,  as  they  left  nothing 
but  desolation  and  famine  in  their  rear. 

We  fitted  our  boats  for  exploring  the 
rivers,  which  we  were  informed  extended 
several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  : 
and,  having  prepared  four,  the  Troughton, 
George,  Hardy,  and  Hurd,  they  were 
put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Vidal,  and  provisioned  for  ten  days,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  they  were 
ordered  to  return,  intending,  if  any  of 
these  rivers  were  found  to  have  so  long 
a  course  as  stated,  to  navigate  them  in  the 
Cockburn  tender.  The  report  of  their 
great  navigable  extent  was  confirmed  both 
by  the  Portuguese  garrison  and  the  wha- 
lers, some  of  them  declaring  they  had 
ascended  thirty  miles,  and  knew  others 
who  had  been  a  hundred,  and  found  them 
wide  and  deep  the  whole  distance. 

A  black  interpreter,  who  spoke  Por- 
tuguese, of  which  Lieutenant  Vidal  also 
had  some  knowledge,  was  hired  from  the 
factory,  and,  supposing  the  pretensions  of 
sovereignty  set  up  by  the  Portuguese  to 
be  valid,  the  captain  applied  to  the  com- 
mandant to  give  him  some  people  to  pro- 
tect our  boats  against  any  attack  from  the 
natives.  The  commandant,  however,  ac. 
quainted  us  that  he  had  no  authority 
w hatever  over  them,  and  that,  so  far  from 
giving  assistance  to  us,  he  was  himself  in 
hourly  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the 
Vatwas,  when  he  should  hope  for  our  aid. 
As  this  explanation  settled  the  affair  at 
once,  Captain  Owen  never  considered  it 
necessary  to  consult  them  afterwards  upon 
any  of  his  movements  or  operations. 
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We  were  not  aware  that  our  Kaffers 
were  of  the  same  people  (although  a 
different  tribe)  as  the  Hollontontes,  and 
therefore  did  not  send  any  of  them  with 
our  boats,  nor  indeed  had  we  yet  sufficient 
confidence  in  them  ;  two,  however,  Jackot 
and  Fire,  had  by  their  conduct  much 
gained  upon  the  estimation  of  all. 

Jackot  had  been  a  Chief  "famed  for 
deeds  of  arms."  Fire  had  rendered 
himself  a  universal  favourite  with  the 
sailors,  and  took  his  part  in  all  their  duties 
and  amusements.  He  afforded  much 
diversion  by  his  close  imitation  of  their 
gestures  and  manners,  as  well  as  by  a 
natural  wit  and  archness ;  both  men 
amused  us  at  times  by  their  war  exercises, 
aud  showed  a  thorough  contempt  for 
the  Portuguese  and  all  the  natives  of 
Delagoa. 

Jackot,  when  one  day  on  shore,  per- 
suaded  a  native,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  party,  to  try  his  assagaye  at  a  small 
tree,  which  he  did  from  about  forty  yards, 
and  missed  ;  upon  which  Jackot  took  it 
up,  and  going  about  twenty  yards  further 
off,  first  poised,  and  then,  giving  it  a  tre- 
mulous motion  in  his  hand,  threw  the 
spear  with  such  force  and  dexterity  that 
it  entered  the  centre  of  the  tree  so  deep 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  extracted.  The 
natives  were  all  astonished,  but  Jackot 
walked  off  without  altering  a  muscle  of 
his  features,  apparently  concious  of  his 
superiority  over  them. 

While  our  boats  were  hauled  on  shore 
to  fit  and  equip  for  the  exploration  of  the 
rivers,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  thievish  propensities  of  the  natives. 
We  therefore  placed  sentinels  over  them, 
when  not  at  work  ;  but  having  so  many 
men  absent  we  occasionally  employed 
our  Kaffers  on  this  duty.  Fire  was  so 
delighted  with  this  mark  of  confidence, 
that  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  be 
relieved ;  and  he  and  Jackot  actually 
slept  under  the  boat,  whilst  hauled  up  on 
the  beach,  and  would  never  quit  their 
post  without  the  intervention  of  absolute 
authority.  One  night  a  native  approached 
with  caution,  no  doubt  intending  to  steal 
some  of  the  iron  or  copper  which  was  in 
use  for  her  equipment.  Fire  levelled  his 
musket  and  fired  just  over  his  head.  The 
report  brought  our  officers  and  people  to 
the  spot,  who  saw  the  rogue  making  his 
escape,  when  Fire  boasted  that  he  would 


not  kill  the  fellow,  considering  him  as  too 
contemptible.  This  is  a  purely  native 
trait,  and  sufficiently  indicates  the  manly 
character  of  these  people. 

Our  boats  quitted  the  ship  on  the  3rd, 
and  proceeded  on  the  service  before-men- 
tioned. The  following  account  of  their 
operations  is  extracted  from  the  journals 
of  Messrs.  Rozier,  midshipman,  and 
Forbes,  botanist. 

After  quitting  the  Leven  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  3rd  of  October,  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  employed  in  examin- 
ing English  River,  as  far  up  as  where 
those  of  Temby  and  Mattoll  discharged 
themselves  into  it,  about  five  miles  above 
the  fort.  On  either  side,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, they  found  the  shores  rise  gradu- 
ally from  an  extensive  muddy  fiat  and 
low  land  to  a  high  boundary,  covered 
with  large  bushes,  and,  in  some  parts,  a 
full-grown  tree  towering  above  them. 

A  great  variety  of  birds,  feeding  on 
worms  and  shell-fish,  were  seen  on  the 
mud-flat,  the  shore  of  which  was  covered 
with  mangrove  trees,  even  far  below  the 
high-water  mark.  The  water  was  salt 
and  discoloured  by  mud,  although  its  depth 
was  sufficient,  in  most  parts,  for  ships  of 
the  largest  size. 

In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  Refuge 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Dundas  River, 
where  they  hauled  their  boats  up  and  en- 
camped for  the  night,  taking  care  to  place 
a  watch,  consisting  of  one  third  of  the 
party,  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  and 
cutlasses,  a  precaution  which  they  never 
neglected,  being  an  important  part  of  their 
orders  from  Captain  Owen. 

On  the  4th,  after  an  early  breakfast, 
they  quitted  the  island  and  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  river  Mattoll.  As 
they  proceeded,  the  shores  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  pleasing  appearance  ;  man- 
groves were  succeeded  by  forest-trees, 
and  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  by  ex- 
tensive meadows. 

Several  of  the  natives  were  seen  pass- 
ing in  their  boats  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other  j  'they  did  not  differ  from 
those  near  the  fort  in  costume  and  man- 
ners, but  were  exceedingly  surprised  at 
seeing  white  men.  In  the  afternoon  the 
boats  had  ascended  as  high  up  the  river 
as  they  could,  being  then  about  eight  miles 
above  its  junction  with  English  River, 
and  the  breadth  was  diminished  from  960 
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feet,  to  less  than  eighty,  and  its  depth 
from  about  sixteen  to  eight.  The  inter- 
preter, who,  from  his  long  residence  at 
Delagoa,  spoke  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives fluently,  had  likewise  acquired  a 
tolerably  good  knowledge  of  the  country, 
which  during  the  expedition,  rendered 
him  doubly  useful.  By  his  statement, 
the  Mattoll  has  its  rise  in  an  extensive 
salt-marsh,  at  a  very  short  distance  above 
the  spot  where  the  party  left  off  the  ex- 
ploration. The  only  growth  from  industry 
they  observed  on  the  banks  was  a  few 
pumpkins,  but  they  were  informed  that  a 
short  distance  in-land  there  were  exten- 
sive plantations  of  maize. 

They  returned  about  five  miles  before 
the  evening  closed  upon  them,  when  they 
landed  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th  they  resumed  their 
passage  down  the  river. 

Several  hippopotami  were  observed  in 
the  river,  at  one  of  which  the  party  fired, 
and  had  reason  to  believe  with  effect,  for 
the  animal  plunged  as  if  in  pain,  and  ap. 
peared  inclined  to  attack  the  boat,  which 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  naturally 
of  a  timid  nature.  Towards  noon  they 
reached  the  mouth,  and  shortly  afterwards 
commenced  their  survey  of  the  Temby. 

The  entrance  to  this  river  is  broader 
and  deeper  than  that  of  the  Mattoll,  and 
is  skirted  on  both  sides  by  mangrove  trees 
and  putrid  swamps,  excepting  when  a 
green  meadow  now  and  then  intervenes 
and  affords  some  slight  relief  to  a  country 
rendered  more  dreary  and  disagreeable 
by  a  consideration  of  its  deadly  climate. 

On  the  6th  after  breakfast  the  tents 
were  struck,  and  they  continued  their 
exploration.  The  country  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  pleasing  aspect ;  swamps 
and  mangroves  were  becoming  scarce, 
and  although  the  banks  still  continued  low, 
yet  the  land  behind,  instead  of  the  uni- 
form flatness  that  distinguished  it  before, 
rose  with  a  gradual  ascent,  occasionally 
studded  with  clumps  of  forest  trees. 

During  the  time  allowed  for  dinner  on 
this  day  several  of  the  party  landed  and 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  Temby 
people,  from  whom  they  purchased  six 
fowls  for  a  Lascar  knife,  which  cost  in 
London  two-pence.  The  natives  like- 
wise disposed  of  their  assagayes,  taking 
useless  trinkets  in  return.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  savages  in  a  state  of  war- 


fare would  sacrifice  their  love  of  finery  to 
their  fear  of  danger,  and  not,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  trifling  baubles,  part  with  the 
only  means  they  had  of  securing  even 
those  in  their  possession.  The  boats  were 
made  fast  to  the  shore,  under  the  agree- 
able shade  of  the  wide-spreading  trees 
which  lined  the  banks  above ;  but  such 
was  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  that 
even  there  the  thermometer  stood  at  85 
degrees. 

As  they  continued  their  route  the  next 
day,  they  observed  the  river  sensibly  de- 
creasing in  breadth.  The  banks  on  each 
side  were  frequently  covered  with  natives, 
who,  although  the  interpreter  said  they 
belonged  to  Temby,  were  supposed  to  be 
of  a  different  tribe  to  those  known  before 
under  that  name.  One  of  the  boats  con- 
veyed a  party  of  women  across  the  river, 
who  fearful  of  the  Hollontontes,  had  de- 
serted their  huts,  and  were  scattered 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  ;  but 
as  their  husbands  kept  at  a  distance  and 
would  not  follow,  they  were  necessitated, 
though  with  great  reluctance  to  return. 
In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  party 
landed  for  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  an 
article  they  had  generally  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  when  a  number  of 
the  natives  collected  on  the  banks  and 
procured  it  for  them.  These  people  were 
the  first  they  had  met  with  who  appeared 
to  have  any  idea  of  traffic,  having  brought 
with  them  several  hippopotamus'  teeth, 
and  one  small  elephant's  tusk,  requiring 
in  exchange  blue  cotton  stuffs  for  covering 
their  heads  and  loins.  By  their  informa- 
tion, it  appeared  that  the  river  in  that 
part  was  known  among  them  by  the  name 
of  Mahong,  from  a  chief  who  had  lately 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Chamborel. 

In  the  afternoon  a  young  hippopotamus 
was  perceived  from  one  of  the  boats 
floundering  about  on  the  broad  mud  flat 
that  skirted  the  right  shore  ;  they  pulled 
for  the  place  and  succeeded  in  taking  him 
before  he  reached  the  water.  In  size  and 
appearance  he  resembled  a  large  fat  hog, 
with  a  young  bull's  head ;  his  legs  were 
clumsy  and  out  of  all  proportion,  and  his 
skin  hairless  but  very  tough.  He  was 
perfectly  harmless,  and  soon  became  do- 
cile, acknowledging  at  times  the  attention 
he  received  by  the  performance  of  sundry 
awkward  gestures  peculiar  to  himself, 
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and  by  sucking  whatever  he  could  get 
into  his  mouth. 

In  the  evening  the  tents  were  pitched 
for  the  night,  the  boats  being,  as  the  inter- 
preter informed  them,  higher  up  by  a 
day's  journey  than  he  had  ever  known 
the  Portuguese  to  ascend.  Mr.  Rozier 
and  some  more  of  the  officers  visited  a 
small  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  en. 
campment.  The  huts  resembled  those 
near  the  fort,  but  had  a  construction  out- 
side like  an  oven,  neatly  made  of  clay, 
and  capable  of  boiling  three  or  four  pots 
at  the  same  time.  Round  these  the  in- 
habitants were  sitting  and  preparing  their 
evening  repast,  consisting  principally  of 
vegetables.  They  appeared  to  be  a  cleanly 
people,  and  no  doubt  were  once  acquainted 
with  the  English,  as  they  evinced  by  their 
reiterated  requests  of  "  Gi  me  button." 

As  the  party  continued  their  course  on 
the  following  morning,  the  channel  of  the 
river  became  gradually  more  contracted, 
and  about  eleven  they  arrived  at  a  place 
where  it  branched  off  into  two  inconsi- 
derable streams.  They  proceeded  up  the 
left  or  southern  branch,  which  was  about 
eighty  feet  broad,  but  had  not  advanced 
far  when  they  were  stopped  by  a  barrier 
of  trees  that  had  fallen  from  the  lofty 
banks  on  either  side  and  rendered  the 
farther  passage  of  the  boats  impossible. 
This  completed  the  survey  of  the  River 
Temby,  or  Mahong,  of  which,  although 
not  more  than  forty-six  miles  in  extent, 
including  its  sinuosities,  a  knowledge  is 
desirable  on  account  of  the  facility  which 
it  affords  for  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior. 

After  Lieutenant  Vidal  had  obtained 
his  observations  at  noon,  the  boats  com- 
menced descending  the  small  arm  of  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  examining  that 
before-mentioned  as  branching  off  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  northward. 

Lieutenant  Vidal  had  just  commenced 
ascending  this  stream  in  his  boat,  when 
suddenly  a  violent  shock  was  felt  from 
underneath,  and  in  another  moment  a 
monstrous  hippopotamus  reared  itself  up 
from  the  water,  and  in  a  most  ferocious  and 
menacing  attitude  rushed  open-mouthed 
at  the  boat,  and  with  one  grasp  of  its 
tremendous  jaws,  seized  and  tore  several 
planks  from  her  side.  The  creature  dis- 
appeared for  a  few*  seconds  and  then  rose 
again,  apparently  i  ntending  to  repeat  the 


attack,  but  was  fortunately  deterred  by 
the  contents  of  a  musket  discharged  in  its 
face.  The  boat  rapidly  fdled,  but  as  she 
was  not  more  than  an  oar's  length  from 
the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  it 
before  she  sank.  Her  keel,  in  all  proba- 
bility, touched  the  back  of  the  animal, 
which  irritating  him,  occasioned  this  furi- 
ous attack ;  and  had  he  got  his  upper-jaw 
above  the  gunwale  the  whole  broadside 
must  have  been  torn  out.  The  force  of 
the  shock  from  beneath  previously  to  the 
attack  was  so  violent  that  her  stern  was 
almost  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  Mr. 
Tambs,  the  midshipman  steering,  was 
thrown  overboard,  but  fortunately  rescued 
before  the  irritated  animal  could  seize  him. 
The  boat  was  hauled  upon  a  dry  spot,  and 
her  repairs  immediately  commenced. 
The  tents  were  pitched,  and  those  of  the 
party  that  were  not  employed  as  carpen- 
ters amused  themselves,  the  officers  in 
shooting,  and  the  men  in  strolling  about 
the  deserted  country  around  them,  being 
first  ordered  not  to  proceed  out  of  hearing. 

The  next  day  was  employed  in  com- 
pleting the  repairs  of  the  damaged  boat ; 
the  morning  was  fine,  and  as  all  hopes 
were  given  up  of  being  able  to  prosecute 
the  survey,  Captain  Lechmere  and  the 
Botanist  took  an  early  breakfast,  and 
walked  into  the  neighboring  woods  to  see 
what  game  or  botanical  specimens  they 
could  procure.  On  arriving  at  the  side  of 
a  creek  they  unexpectedly  came  upon  a 
hippopotamus  of  the  largest  size  sleeping 
on  the  mud.  As  they  had  only  small 
shot  they  could  not  hope  to  gain  a  victory 
over  him,  and  therefore  hurried  back  to 
the  encampment  from  which  they  were 
at  but  a  short  distance.  A  formidable 
phalanx  of  hunters  was  immediately 
formed,  who,  with  firelocks  in  hand,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  creek,  but  the  animal  was 
gone,  and  the  party  only  served  to  frighten 
the  numerous  large  baboons  that  were 
playing  their  antics  on  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  trees. 

The  young  hippopotamus  that  was 
caught  on  the  7th  began  to  decline  for 
want  of  milk,  or  proper  nourishment,  and 
was  therefore  killed  for  the  larder  j  his 
flesh  was  perfectly  white,  very  tender, 
and  in  flavour  resembling  veal ;  the  hide 
on  his  back  was  'thick  and  tough  but 
much  more  delicate  under  his  belly.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  encampment  many 
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agates  were  picked  up,  not  veined,  but 
otherwise  of  a  superior  quality ;  these 
were  found  mixed  with  ordinary  stones 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if  washed 
down  from  the  mountains. 

A  short  time  before  dinner,  a  party  of 
the  natives  of  Temby  were  observed  ap- 
proaching the  tents  with  baskets  in  their 
hands  containing  fowls,  which  they  had 
brought  to  barter  for  tobacco  and  trinkets. 

The  following  description  of  their  young 
chief  Chinchingany  will  suffice,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  for  that  of  the  whole 
tribe. 

Round  his  head,  just  above  the  eyes, 
was  a  band  of  fur,  somewhat  resembling 
in  size  and  colour  a  fox's  tail,  neatly 
trimmed  and  smoothed  ;  underneath  this 
his  black  woolly  hair  was  hidden  ;  but 
above  it  grew  to  its  usual  length,  until  at 
the  top,  where  a  circular  space  was 
shaved  in  the  manner  of  the  monks  and 
Zoolos;  round  this  circle  was  a  thick  ring 
of  twisted  hide,  fixed  in  its  position  by 
the  curling  over  of  the  surrounding  hair, 
which  was  altogether  sufficiently  thick  to 
resist  a  considerable  blow.  On  one  side 
of  his  head  was  a  single  feather  of  some 
large  bird,  as  an  emblem  of  his  rank, 
and  just  above  his  eye-brows  a  string  of 
small  white  beads,  and  another  across 
the  nose ;  close  under  his  chin  he  wore  a 
quantity  of  long  coarse  hair,  like  the  ve- 
nerable beard  of  a  patriarch  hanging  down 
on  his  breast ;  his  ears  had  large  slits  in 
their  lower  lobes,  and  were  made  to  fall 
three  or  four  inches,  but  without  any 
ornaments ;  these  holes  in  the  ears  are 
often  used  to  carry  articles  of  value. 
Each  arm  was  encircled  by  a  quantity  of 
hair  like  that  tied  on  his  chin,  the  ends 
reaching  below  his  elbows.  Round  his 
body  were  tied  two  strings,  with  twisted 
stripes  of  hide,  with  the  hair  on  them, 
much  resembling  monkey's  tails  ;  the 
upper  row  was  fastened  close  under  his 
arms,  and  hung  down  about  twelve 
inches,  the  end  of  each  tail  being  cut 
with  much  precision  and  regularity ;  the 
lower  row  resembling  the  upper,  and 
commenced  exactly  where  the  latter  ter- 
minated, until  they  reached  the  knees. 
It  bore  altogether  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Scotch  kilt.  On  his  ankles  and  wrists 
he  had  brass  rings  or  bangles.  His  shield 
was  of  bullock's  hide,  about  five  feet  long 
and  three-and-a-half  broad ;  down  the 


middle  was  fixed  a  long  stick,  tufted  with 
hair,  by  means  of  holes  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  projecting  above  and  below 
beyond  the  shield  about  five  inches.  To 
this  stick  were  attached  his  assagayes 
and  spears  ;  the  only  difference  in  these 
weapons  is  that  the  former  is  narrow  in 
the  blade  and  small  for  throwing,  the 
latter  broad  and  long,  with  a  stronger 
staff  for  the  thrust. 

The  chief  differed  from  his  people  only 
in  the  mock  beard  and  feather,  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  wear.  In  con- 
cluding the  description  of  Chinchingany's 
costume  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  is  entirely  military,  and  used  only 
when  upon  warlike  expeditions  ;  at  other 
times  the  Hollontontes  are  dressed  as 
the  Kaffers,  with  nothing  but  a  small 
leathern  or  skin  purse,  not  two  inches  in 
length,  used  as  by  the  Delagoa  tribes,  or 
as  their  modesty  dictates  ;  the  appear- 
ing without  which  among  some  of  the 
Kaffer  tribes  is  considered  such  an  out- 
rage  upon  decency,  that  the  person  wit- 
nessing it  is  justified  in  putting  the  of- 
fender to  death. 

They  appeared  to  have  a  better  idea 
of  the  value  of  arms  in  troubled  times 
than  the  Temby  people,  for,  on  being 
pressed  to  part  with  theirs  for  trinkets, 
they  pertinently  silenced  the  proposer  by 
requesting  the  interpreter  to  ask  if"  when 
a  white  man  was  in  an  enemy's  country 
he  ever  sold  his  arms  1" 

They  remained  at  our  tents  for  some 
time,  and  examined  every  thing  with 
much  curiosity,  during  which  one  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Hood,  commenced  taking  a 
sketch  of  the  chief :  before,  however,  it 
was  finished,  Chinchingany  happened  to 
discover  what  he  was  about,  and  in- 
stantly rose  with  much  indignation  in  his 
manner,  and  without  any  notice  quickly 
retired,  followed  by  his  people,  some  of 
whom,  nevertheless,  promised  shortly  to 
return  with  a  bullock  for  barter. 

Wild  fowl  were  very  plentiful,  and 
Capt.  Lechmere,  who  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, seldom  failed  in  procuring  some  for 
the  day's  meal,  but  he  never  succeeded 
in  shooting  a  buck,  although  the  country 
abounded  with  them.  Mr.  Rozier  was, 
however,  more  fortunate,  for,  walking  out 
early  in  the  morning,  he  suddenly  came 
upon  one  fast  asleep,  and  with  a  blow  of 
his  musket  killed  it  on  the  spot.  Night 
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was  closing  in,  the  promised  bullock  did 
not  arrive,  and,  as  some  natives  were 
lurking  about  the  tents,  they  were  driven 
away,  large  fires  lighted,  the  arms  of  the 
party  examined,  and  at  eight  the  watch 
set,  consisting  of  seven  men,  commanded 
by  two  midshipmen.  These  took  their 
stations  and  commenced  walking  their 
rounds,  adding  fuel  at  times  to  the  blazing 
fires  under  their  charge,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  retired  to  their  tents, 
and  were  soon  lost  in  sleep.  The  thick 
clouds  that  overcast  the  heavens  ren- 
dered  the  night  dark  and  gloomy ;  all 
was  hushed  in  the  deepest  tranquility, 
when,  a  few  minutes  before  midnight,  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  sentries,  who  was 
placed  in  the  advance,  was  attracted  by 
a  white  object,  that  appeared  as  if  rising 
and  slowly  moving  towards  him  from  the 
long  grass  and  bushes  ;  he  instantly  gave 
the  alarm,  and  at  the  same  moment  re- 
ceived two  assagayes  in  the  thigh,  and, 
as  he  retreated,  was  pierced  by  another 
in  the  back,  which,  being  barbed,  re- 
mained fn  the  flesh. 

Lieutenant  Vidal  had  been  occupied 
.in  observing  the  stars,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  replacing  his  instruments  to  return 
when  the  sentry's  cry  reached  his  ears  ; 
he  started  up,  and  at  the  instant  a  band 
of  Hollontontes,  with  their  shields  and 
spears,  rushed  towards  the  tents,  uttering 
the  most  hideous  yells.  The  appalling 
idea  that  the  people  would  be  massacred 
in  their  sleep  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  he  rushed  to  the  encampment  with 
his  utmost  speed,  crying  loudly,  "  To 
#    arms  !  to  arms  !" 

It  was  enough  ;  the  alarm  was  re- 
echoed, the  rise  instantaneous,  and  the 
murdering  band  were  received  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tents  with  volleys  of  balls 
and  bayonet  points. 

The  constant  flash  and  roar  of  the 
muskets,  with  the  horrid  yells  of  the  as- 
sailants, breaking  upon  the  still  dark 
gloom,  produced  a  terrific  scene  ;  an  oc- 
casional groan  however,  as  a  ball  found 
its  fleshy  bed,  and  the  falling  of  some, 
soon  intimidated  the  barbarians,  and,  after 
a  short  but  desperate  struggle,  the  cries 
of  war  and  defiance  were  changed  into 
shrieks  of  terror  and  dismay,  followed  by 
a  precipitous  retreat,  not,  however,  for- 
getting their  wounded,  whom  they  carried 
off.    It  would  not  have  been  prudent  to 


pursue  them,  as  their  number  was  not 
known,  or  what  succour  they  had  at 
hand  ;  but  the  firing  was  kept  up  through 
the  bushes  as  long  as  they  could  be  seen 
or  heard. 

Their  numbers  were  apparently  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred,  headed  by 
Chinchingany,  whose  spear  and  shield, 
(since  presented  to  Lord  Melville,)  were 
found  next  morning  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  encampment,  in  the  direction 
they  had  retreated.  It  was  supposed 
that  Captain  Lechmere  had  killed  this 
chief,  as  he  fired  his  gun  loaded  with 
small  shot  directly  in  his  face,  which 
passed  through  the  shield  of  hide  that  he 
held  up  as  a  protection. 

So  certain,  it  appears,  were  these  sa- 
vages of  meeting  with  no  opposition,  that 
but  few  of  their  assagayes  were  brought 
into  the  field,  as  they  considered  their 
spears  sufficient  to  kill  sleeping  men. 

In  the  morning,  on  examining  the 
ground  around  the  encampment,  some 
shields,  several  spears,  and  a  few  assa- 
gayes were  found,  no  doubt  belonging  to 
the  wounded  ;  yet  no  trace  of  blood  was 
discovered,  although  we  heard  afterwards 
through  the  Temby  pegple,  that  the 
musketry  did  much  execution,  and  that 
several  were  killed. 

Two  parties,  well  armed,  were  sent  in 
search  of  water,  which  they  ultimately 
succeeded  in  finding.  In  their  way, 
they  passed  through  some  lands  planted 
with  maize,  onions,  and  rice,  and  found 
a  human  skull,  with  marks  of  fire  upon  it. 
This  led  to  the  idea  that  the  Hollontontes 
were  cannibals ;  but,  on  enquiry,  even 
their  greatest  enemies  acquitted  them  of 
the  suspicion. 

On  their  way  down  the  river,  the 
morning  after  the  attack,  they  saw  large' 
bodies  of  the  Hollontontes  on  the  left 
bank,  marching  in  good  military  order: 
they  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were 
about  penetrating  the  country  on  that  side 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 

Their  appearance  was  warlike,  and 
had  a  striking  effect  as  the  extensive  line 
moved  through  the  various  windings  of 
the  path.  The  grass  being  wet,  they 
were  observing  taking  particular  care -X6 
keep  their  shields  above  it,  as  the  damp 
would  render  them  unserviceable ;  the 
spear  attached  to  them  being  thus  ele- 
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vated,  were  often  seen  glittering  in  the 
sun  above  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Without  meeting  any  farther  adven- 
ture worthy  of  notice,  the  party  returned 
to  their  respective  ships  on  the  12th. 

( Owen. ) 

THE  UNKNOWN  PAINTER. 

One  beautiful  summer  morning,  about 
the  year  1630,  several  youths  of  Seville 
approached  the  dwelling  of  the  celebrated 
painter  Murillo,  where  they  arrived  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tations, they  entered  the  studio.  Murillo 
was  not  yet  there,  and  each  of  the  pupils 
walked  up  quickly  to  his  easel  to  ex- 
amine  if  the  paint  had  dried,  or  perhaps 
to  admire  his  work  of  the  previous 
evening. 

"  Pray,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Isturitz 
angrily,  which  of  you  remained  behind 
in  the  studio  last  night  V9 

"  What  an  absurd  question  !"  replied 
Cordova ;  '«  don't  you  recollect  that  we 
all  came  away  together  V9 

"  This  is  a  foolish  jest  gentlemen,"  ex- 
claimed Isturitz  ;  "  last  evening  I  cleaned 
my  palette  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
now  it  is  as  dirty  as  if  some  one  had  used 
it  all  night."  * 

"  Look  !"  exclaimed  Carlos,  "  here  is 
a  small  figure  in  the  corner  of  my  can- 
vass, and  it  is  not  badly  done.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  it  is  that  amuses  him- 
self every  morning  with  sketching  figures 
sometimes  on  my  canvass,  sometimes  on 
the  walls.  There  was  one  yesterday  on 
your  easel,  Ferdinand." 

"  It  must  be  Isturitz,"  said  Ferdinand. 
"  Gentlemen,"  replied  Isturitz,  "  I  protest 

 "    "  You  need  not  protest,"  replied 

Carlos,  "  we  all  know  you  are  not  ca- 
pable of  sketching  such  a  figure  as  that." 

"  At  least,"  answered  Isturitz, "  I  have 
never  made  a  sketch  as  bad  as  that  of 
yours ;  one  would  think  you  had  done  it 
in  jest." 

"  And  my  pencils  are  quite  wet,"  said 
Gonzalo  in  his  turn.  "  Truly  strange 
things  go  on  here  at  night." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  like  the  negro 
Gomez,  that  it  is  the  Zombi  who  comes 
and  plays  all  these  tricks?"  said  Isturitz. 

"  Truly,"  said  Mendez,  who  had  not 
yet  spoken,  being  absorbed  in  admira- 
tion of  the  various  figures  which  were 
sketched  with  the  hand  of  a  master  in 


different  parts  of  the  studio,  "  If  the 
Zombi  of  the  negroes  draws  in  this 
manner,  he  would  make  a  beautiful  head 
of  the  Virgin  in  my  Descent  from  the 
Cross." 

With  these  words,  Mendez,  with  a 
careless  air,  approached  his  easel,  when 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment  escaped 
him,  as  he  gazed  in  mute  surprise  on  his 
canvass,  on  which  was  roughly  sketched 
a  most  beautiful  head  of  the  Virgin,  but 
the  expression  was  so  admirable,  the 
lines  so  clear,  the  contour  so  graceful, 
that,  compared  with  the  figures  by  which 
it  was  encircled,  it  seemed  as  if  some 
heavenly  visitant  had  descended  among 
them. 

"  Ah,  what  is  the  matter  V9  said  a 
rough  voice.  The  pupils  turned  at  the 
sound,  and  made  a  respectful  obeisance 
lo  the  great  master. 

"  Look,  Senor  Murillo,  look  !"  ex- 
claimed the  youths,  as  they  pointed  to 
the  easel  of  Mendez. 

"Who  has  painted  this^vsho  has 
painted  this  head,  gentlemen  1"  asked 
Murillo,  eagerly.  "  Speak,  tell  me.  He 
who  has  sketched  this  Virgin  will  one  ' 
day  be  the  master  of* us  all.  Murillo 
wishes  he  had  done  it.  What  a  touch  ! 
what  delicacy  !  what  skill  !  Mendez, 
my  dear  pupil  was  it  you  1" 

"  No,  senor,"  replied  Mendez,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone. 

"  Was  it  you,  then,  Isturitz,  or  Ferdi- 
nand, or  Carlos?" 

But  they  all  gave  the  same  reply  as 
Mendez.  "  It  could  not,  however,  come 
here  without  hands,"  said  Murillo.  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  think  sir,"  said  Cordova,  the 
youngest  of  the  pupils,  "  that  these 
strange  pictures  are  very  alarming;  in- 
deed this  is  not  the  first  unaccounlable 
event  which  has  happened  in  your  studio. 
To  tell  the  truth,  such  wonderful  things 
have  happened  here,  one  scarcely  knows 
what  to  believe." 

"  What  are  they  V9  asked  Murillo,  still 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  head  of  the  Vir- 
gin by  the  unknown  artist. 

"  According  to  your  orders,  senor," 
answered  Ferdinand,  "  we  never  leave 
the  studio  without  putting  every  thing  in 
order,  cleaning  our  palettes,  washing  our 
brushes,  and  arranging  our  easels;  but 
when  we  return  in  the  morning,  not  only 
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is  every  thing  in  confusion,  our  brushes 
filled  with  paint,  our  palettes  dirtied,  but 
here  and  there  are  sketches  (beautiful 
sketches  to  be  sure  they  are),  sometimes 
of  the  head  of  an  angel,  sometimes  of  a 
demon,  then  again  the  profile  of  a  young 
girl,  or  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  but  all  ad- 
mirable, as  you  have  seen  yourself,  senor." 

"  This  is  certainly  a  curious  affair,  gen- 
tlemen," observed  Murillo,  "  but  we  shall 
soon  learn  who  is  this  nightly  visitant. 
Sebastian,"  he  continued,  addressing  a 
little  mulatto  boy  about  fourteen  years 
old,  who  appeared  at  his  call,  "  did  I  not 
desire  you  to  sleep  here  every  night  V 

"  Yes,  master,"  said  the  boy  with 
timidity. 

"  And  have  you  done  so  V9 

u  Yes,  master." 

"  Speak,  then :  who  was  here  last  night 
and  this  morning  before  these  gentlemen 
came?  Speak,  slave,  or  I  shall  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  dungeon,"  said 
Murillo  angrily  to  the  boy,  who  continued 
to  twist  the  band  of  his  trousers  without 
replying. 

"  Ah !  you  don't  choose  to  answer," 
said  Murillo,  pulling  his  ear. 

"  No,  one,  master,  no  one,"  replied 
the  trembling  Sebastian  with  eagerness. 

"  That  is  false,"  exclaimed  Murillo. 

"  No  one  but  me,  I  swear  to  you,  mas- 
ter," cried  the  mulatto,  throwing  himself 
on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  studio, 
and  holding  out  his  little  hands  in  suppli- 
cation before  his  master. 

u  Listen  to  me,"  pursued  Murillo.  "  I 
wish  to  know  who  sketched  this  head  of 
the  Virgin,  and  all  the  figures  which  my 
pupils  find  every  morning  here  on  coming 
to  the  studio.  This  night,  in  place  of 
going  to  bed,  you  shall  keep  watch  ;  and 
if  by  to-morrow  you  do  not  discover  who 
the  culprit  is,  you  shall  have  twenty- 
five  strokes  from  the  lash.  You  hear — 
I  have  said  it ;  now  go  and  grind  the 
colours ;  and  you  gentlemen,  to  work." 

From  the  commencement  till  the  ter- 
mination of  the  hour  of  instruction,  Mu- 
rillo was  too  much  absorbed  with  his 
pencil  to  allow  a  word  to  be  spoken  but 
what  regarded  their  occupation,  but  the 
moment  he  disappeared,  the  pupils  made 
ample  amends  for  this  restraint ;  and  as 
the  unknown  painter  occupied  all  their 
thoughts,  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
to  the  subject. 


"  Beware,  Sebastian,  of  the  lash,"  said 
Mendez,  "  and  watch  well  for  the  cul- 
prit ;  but  give  me  the  Naples  yellow." 

"  You  do  not  need  it,  Senor  Mendez  ; 
you  have  made  it  yellow  enough  already  ; 
and  as  to  the  culprit,  I  have  already  told 
you  that  it  is  the  Zombi. 

"  Are  these  negroes  fools  or  asses  with 
their  Zombi?"  said  Gonzalo  laughing; 
"  pray  what  is  a  Zombi  ?" 

"  Oh,  an  imaginary  being  of  course. 
But  take  care,  Senor  Gonzalo,"  continued 
Sebastian,  with  a  mischievous  glance  at 
his  easel,  "  for  it  must  be  the  Zombi  who 
has  stretched  the  left  arm  of  your  St. 
John  to  such  a  length,  that,  if  the  right 
resembles  it,  he  will  be  able  to  untie  his 
shoe-strings  without  stooping." 

"  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,"  said  Is- 
turitz,  as  he  glanced  at  the  painting, 
"  that  the  remarks  of  Sebastian  are  ex. 
tremely  just,  and  much  to  the  point." 

4<  Oh,  they  say  that  negroes  have  the 
face  of  an  ape  and  the  tongue  of  a  par- 
rot," rejoined  Gonzalo,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
difference. 

"  With  this  distinction,"  observed  Fer- 
dinand, that  the  parrot  repeats  by  rote, 
while  Sebastian  has  judgment  in  his  re- 
marks." 

"  Like  the  parrot  by  chance,"  retorted 
Gonzalo. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  Mendez,  who  had 
not  digested  the  Naples  yellow,  "  that, 
from  grinding  the  colours,  he  may  one 
day  astonish  us  by  showing  he  knows  one 
from  another." 

"  To  know  one  colour  from  another, 
and  to  know  how  to  use  them,  are  two 
very  different  things,"  replied  Sebastian, 
whom  the  liberty  of  the  studio  allowed  to 
join  in  the  conversation  of  the  pupils  ; 
and  truth  obliges  us  to  confess  that  his 
taste/ was  so  exquisite,  his  eye  so  correct, 
that  many  of  them  did  not  disdain  to 
follow  the  advice  he  frequently  gave  them 
respecting  their  paintings.  Although  they 
sometimes  amused  themselves  by  teasing 
the  little  mulatto,  he  was  a  favourite  with 
them  all ;  and  this  evening,  on  quitting 
the  studio,  each,  giving  him  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder,  counselled  him  to  keep  a  strict 
watch,  and  catch  the  Zombi  for  fear  of 
the  lash. 

It  was  night,  and  the  studio  of  Murillo, 
the  most  celebrated  painter  in  Seville — 
this  studio,  which  during  the  day  was  so 
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cheerful  and  animated — was  now  silent 
as  the  grave.  A  single  lamp  burned 
upon  a  marble  table,  and  a  young  boy, 
whose  sable  hue  harmonised  with  the 
surrounding  darkness,  but  whose  eyes 
sparkled  like  diamonds  at  midnight,  leant 
against  an  easel.  Immoveable  and  still, 
he  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  medita- 
tions, that  the  door  of  the  studio  was 
opened  by  one  who  several  times  called 
him  by  name,  and  who,  on  receiving  no 
answer,  approached  and  touched  him. 
Sebastian  raised  his  eyes,  which  rested 
on  a  tall  and  handsome  negro. 

"Why  do  you  come  here,  father?" 
said  he,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"  To  keep  you  company,  Sebastian." 

"  There  is  no  need,  father  ;  I  can 
watch  alone." 

"  But  what  if  the  Zombi  should  come." 

"  I  do  not  fear  him,"  replied  the  boy, 
with  a  pensive  smile. 

"  He  may  carry  you  away,  my  son, 
and  then  the  poor  negro  Gomez  will  have 
no  one  to  console  him  in  his  slavery." 

"  Oh,  how  sad  ! — how  dreadful  it  is  to 
be  a  slave  !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  weeping 
bitterly. 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the 
negro,  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

"  God  !"  ejaculated  Sebastian,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  dome  of  the  studio, 
through  which  the  stars  glittered  ;  "  God  ! 
I  pray  constantly  to  him,  my  father,  (and 
He  will  one  day  listen  to  me,)  that  we 
may  be  no  longer  slaves.  But  go  to  bed, 
father,  go,  go,  and  I  shall  go  to  mine  in 
that  corner,  and  I  shall  soon  fall  asleep. 
Good  night,  father,  good  night." 

<'  Are  you  really  not  afraid  of  the 
Zombi,  Sebastian  ?" 

"  My  father,  that  is  a  superstition  of 
our  country.  Father  Eugenio  has  as- 
sured me  that  God  does  not  permit  su- 
pernatural beings  to  appear  on  earth." 

"  Why,  then,  when  the  pupils  asked 
you  who  sketched  the  figures  they  find 
here  everv  morning,  did  you  say  it  was 
the  Zombi  ?" 

"  To  amuse  myself,  father,  and  to  make 
them  laugh  ;  that  was  all." 

"  Then,  good  night,  my  son  ;"  and,  hav- 
ing kissed  the  boy,  the  negro  retired. 

The  moment  Sebastian  found  himself 
alone  he  uttered  an  exclamation  ol  joy. 
Then  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  said, 
"  Twenty-five  lashes  to-morrow  if  I  do 
c 


I  not  tell  who  sketched  these  figures,  and 
j  perhaps  more  if  I  do.  Oh,  my  God,  come 
j  to  my  aid!"  and  the  little  mulatto  threw 
j  himself  upon  the  mat  which  served  him 
I  for  a  bed,  where  he  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

Sebastian  awoke  at  daybreak ;  it.  was 
.  only  three  o'clock  ;  any  other  boy  would 
j  probably  have  gone  to  sleep  again  ;  not  so 
j  Sebastian,  who  had  but  three  hours  he 
could  call  his  own. 

"  Courage,  courage,  Sebastian,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  shook  himself  awake ; 
"  three  hours  are  thine — only  three  hours ; 
then  profit  by  them ;  the  rest  belong  to 
thy  master — slave.    Let  me  at  least  be 
my  own  master  for  three  short  hours. 
To  begin,  these  figures  must  be  effaced," 
;  and,  seizing  a  brush,  he  approached  the 
]  Virgin,  which,  viewed  by  the  soft  light  of 
:  the  morning  dawn,  appeared  more  beau- 
;  tiful  than  ever. 

"  Efface  this !"  he  exclaimed,  "  efface 
:  this  !  No;  I  will  die  first.    Efface  this — 
they  dare  not — neither  dare  I.    No — 
that  head — she  breathes — she  speaks — it 
I  seems  as  if  her  blood  would  flow  if  I 
should  offer  to  efface  it,  and  that  I  should 
i«be  her  murderer.    No,  no,  no,  rather  let 
me  finish  it." 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words, 
I  when,  seizing  a  palette,  he  seated  himself 
I  at  the  easel,  and  was  soon  totally  absorbed 
I  in  his  occupation.   Hour  after  hour  passed 
J  unheeded  by  Sebastian,  who  was  too 
j  much  engrossed  by  the  beautiful  creation 
j  of  his  pencil,  which  seemed  bursting  into 
life,  to  mark  the  flight  of  time.   "  Another 
I  touch,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  a  soft  shade  here 
I  — now  the  mouth.    Yes,  there  !  it  opens 
those  eyes — they  pierce  me  through  ! — 
wftat  a  forehead  ! — what  delicacy.  Oh, 
I  my  beautiful   " — and  Sebastian  for- 
got the  hour,  forgot  he  was  a  slave,  forgot 
his  dreaded  punishment — all,  all  was  ob- 
literated from  the  soul  of  the  youthful 
artist,  who  thought  of  nothing,  saw  nothing, 
but  his  beautiful  picture. 

But  who  can  describe  the  horror  and 
consternation  of  the  unhappy  slave,  when, 
on  suddenly  turning  round,  he  beheld  the 
whole  pupils,  with  his  master  at  their 
!  head,  standing  beside  him  ! 

Sebastian  never  once  dreamt  of  justify- 
ing himself,  and,  with  his  palette  in  one 
hand,  and  his  brushes  in  the  other  he 
hung  down  his  head,  awaiting  in  silence 
the  punishment  he  believed  he  so  justly 
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merited.  For  some  moments  a  dead 
silence  prevailed  ;  for  if  Sebastian  was 
confounded  at  being  caught  in  the  com- 
mission of  such  a  flagrant  crime,  Murillo 
and  his  pupils  were  not  less  astonished  at 
the  discovery  they  had  made. 

Murillo  having  with  a  gesture  of  the 
hand,  imposed  silence  on  his  pupils,  who 
could  hardly  restrain  themselves  from 
giving  way  to  their  admiration,  approached 
Sebastian,  and,  concealing  his  emotion, 
said  in  a  cold  and  severe  tone,  while  he 
looked  alternately  from  the  beautiful  head 
of  the  Virgin  to  the  terrified  slave,  who 
stood  like  a  statue  before  him, 

"  Who  is  your  master,  Sebastian  V9 

"  You,"  replied  the  boy,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible. 

"  I  mean  your  drawing-master,"  said 
Murillo. 

iou,  senor,"  again  replied  the  trem- 
bling slave. 

"  It  cannot  be  ;  I  never  gave  you  les- 
sons,"  said  the  astonished  painter. 

"  But  you  gave  them  to  others,  and  I 
listened  to  them,"  rejoined  the  boy,  em- 
boldened by  the  kindness  of  his  master. 

"  And  you  have  done  better  than  listen  ; 
you  have  profited  by  them,"  exclaimed 
Murillo,  unable  longer  to  conceal  his  ad- 
miration. "  Gentlemen,  does  this  boy 
merit  punishment  or  reward  1" 

At  the  word  punishment,  Sebastian's 
heart  beat  quick  ;  the  word  reward  gave 
him  a  little  courage,  but  fearing  that  his 
ears  deceived  him,  he  looked  with  timid 
and  imploring  eyes  towards  his  master. 

"  A  reward,  senor,"  cried  the  pupils 
in  a  breath. 

"  That  is  well ;  but  what  shall  it  be  ?" 

Sebastian  began  to  breathe. 

"  Ten  ducats,  at  least,"  said  Mendez. 

"  Fifteen,"  cried  Ferdinand. 

"  No,"  said  Gonzalo,  "  a  beautiful  new 
dress  for  the  next  holiday." 

"  Speak,  Sebastian,"  said  Murillo, look- 
ing at  his  slave,  whom  none  of  these  re- 
wards seemed  to  move,  "  are  these  things 
not  to  your  taste  ?  Tell  me  what  you 
wish  for ;  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  your 
beautiful  composition,  that  I  will  grant 
any  request  you  may  make.  Speak,  then ; 
do  not  be  afraid." 

"  Oh,  master,  if  I  dared  "  and  Se- 
bastian, clasping  his  hands,  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  master.  It  was  easy  to  read 
in  the  half-opened  lips  of  the  boy  and  his 


sparkling  eyes  some  devouring  thought 
within,  which  timidity  prevented  him 
from  uttering. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  him, 
each  of  the  pupils  suggested  some  favour 
for  him  to  demand. 

"  Ask  gold,  Sebastian." 

"  Ask  rich  dresses,  Sebastian." 

"  Ask  to  be  received  as  a  pupil,  Sebas- 
tian." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  slave  at  the  last  words,  but 
he  hung  down  his  head,  and  remained 
silent. 

"  Ask  for  the  best  place  in  the  studio," 
said  Gonzalo,  who  from  being  the  last 
come  pupil,  had  the  worst  light  for  his 
easel. 

"  Come,  take  courage,"  said  Murillo, 
gaily. 

"  The  master  is  so  kind  to-day,"  said 
Ferdinand,  half  aloud,  "  I  would  risk 
something — ask  your  freedom,  Sebas- 
tian." 

At  these  words  Sebastian  uttered  a  cry 
of  anguish,  and,  raising  his  eyes  to  his 
master,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  sobs,  "  The  freedom  of  my  father ! — 
the  freedom  of  my  father  !" 

"  And  thine  also,"  said  Murillo,  who, 
no  longer  able  to  conceal  his  emotion, 
threw  his  arms  around  Sebastian,  and 
pressed  him  to  his  breast. 

"  Your  pencil,"  he  continued,  "  shows 
that  you  have  talent ;  your  request  proves 
that  you  have  a  heart ;  the  artist  is  com- 
plete. From  this  day  consider  yourself 
not  only  as  my  pupil,  but  as  my  son. 
Happy  Murillo  !  I  have  done  more  than 
paint — I  have  made  a  painter." 

Murillo  kept  his  word,  and  Sebastian 
Gomez,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Mulatto  of  Murillo,  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  in  Spain.  There 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Seville 
the  celebrated  picture  which  he  had  been 
found  painting  by  his  master  ;  also  a  St. 
Anne,  admirably  done;  a  holy  Joseph, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  others 
of  the  highest  merit. — From  the  French. 


LONDON  DAIRIES. 

The  name  of  new  milk  has  something 
very  pleasant  about  it,  but  it  is  an  article 
which  rarely  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
breakfast  or  tea  table  of  the  citizen. 
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That  which  is  got  from  the  cow  at  night, 
is  put  by  until  the  morning,  and  the  cream 
skimmed  off,  and  then  a  little  water  be- 
ing added,  it  is  sold  to  the  public  as  the 
morning's  milk.  The  real  morning's 
milk  is  also  put  by  and  skimmed,  and, 
being  warmed  a  little,  is  sold  as  the  even- 
ing's milk.  This  is  the  practice  of  most, 
or  all  of  the  little  dairymen,  who  keep 
their  half-a-dozen  cows;  and  if  this  were 
all,  and  with  these  people  it  is  nearly  all, 
the  public  must  not  complain  :  the  milk 
may  be  lowered  by  the  warm  water,  but 
the  lowering  system  is  not  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent,  for  there  is  a  pride  a- 
mong  them,  that  their  milk  shall  be  better 
than  that  of  the  merchants  on  a  yet 
smaller  scale,  who  purchase  the  article 
from  the  great  dairies ;  and  so  it  generally 
is.  The  milk  goes  from  the  yard  of  the 
great  dairy  into  the  possession  of  the 
itinerant  dealers  perfectly  pure  ;  what  is 
done  with  it  afterwards,  and  to  what  de- 
gree it  is  lowered  and  sophisticated,  is 
known  only  to  these  retail  merchants. 

The  number  of  cows  kept  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  environs  with  milk  is 
about  12,000.  They  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  of  the  short-horn  breed — the 
Holderness  or  Yorkshire  cow,  and  almost 
invariably  with  a  cross  of  the  improved 
Durham  blood. 

The  present  market  price  of  a  good 
dairy  cow  is  about  20/.,  but  the  owners 
of  the  small  dairies  have  no  little  trouble 
to  get  a  good  cow.  The  jobbers  know 
that  they  will  have  a  ready  market  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  lot  in  the 
yards  of  the  great  cow  proprietors,  and 
will  probably  get  a  larger  price  than  the 
poorer  man  would  give ;  and,  therefore, 
Messrs.  Rhodes,  or  Laycock,  or  one  or 
two  others,  have  always  the  first  selection. 
Mr.  Laycock  has  peculiar  advantages  for 
obtaining  good  cattle.  In  addition  to  his 
dairy,  he  has  sheds  that  will  contain  five 
or  six  thousand  beasts.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  them  halt  on  his  premises  for  a 
day  or  two  before  they  are  brought  into 
market.  In  addition  to  the  shilling  a 
night  which  he  charges  for  their  standing, 
he  claims  the  milk  of  the  cows  as  his 
perquisite.  The  cows  are  milked  by  his 
people  ;  he  therefore  knows  beforehand 
the  quantity  of  milk  which  each  will  yield, 
and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  cull  the  very 


best  of  the  herd.  The  dairymen  do  not 
like  a  cow  until  she  has  had  her  third  or 
fourth  calf,  and  is  five  or  six  years  old  ; 
she  then  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Two  gal- 
lons of  milk  per  day  is  the  quantity  which 
each  cow  is  expected  to  yield,  in  order 
to  be  retained  in  the  dairy.  Taking  one 
cow  with  another,  the  average  quantity 
obtained  is  rather  more  than  nine  quarts. 

Rhodes's  dairy  has  been  established 
more  than  thirty  years,  but  some  of  the 
same  family  or  name  have  lived  in  that 
neighborhood  nearly  a  century.  The  sur- 
face on  which  the  buildings  are  placed  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  two  or  three  acres,  facing 
the  east.  The  sheds  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  slope,  as  well  for  the  drainage  of 
the  gutters,  as  for  the  supply  of  water  for 
drinking,  which  will  thus  run  from  trough 
to  trough  the  whole  length  of  the  shed. 
The  sheds  are  twenty-four  feet  wide  ; 
the  side-walls  being  about  eight  feet  high, 
'  with  rising  shutters  for  ventilation,  and 
panes  of  glass  let  into  iron  frames  for 
light.  The  floor  is  nearly  flat,  with  a 
gutter  along  the  centre,  and  a  row  of 
stalls,  each  seven  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
along  the  sides,  and  adapted  for  two  cows, 
which  are  attached  by  chains  to  a  ring 
that  runs  upon  an  upright  rod  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  stalls.  A  trough  or  manger, 
of  the  ordinary  size  of  those  used  for 
horses,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  stall. 
Four  of  these  sheds  are  placed  parallel, 
and  close  to  each  other,  and  in  the  party- 
walls  are  openings  a  foot  wide,  and  four 
feet  high,  opposite  to  each  cow.  The 
bottom  of  these  openings  is  about  nine 
inches  higher  than  the  upper  surface  of 
the  troughs,  and  contains  a  one-foot 
square  cast  iron  cistern,  which  contains 
the  water  for  drinking ;  each  cistern 
serves  for  two  cows,  that  are  placed  op- 
posite to  each  other,  but  in  different 
sheds:  all  these  cisterns  are  supplied 
from  one  large  tank.  These  cisterns  have 
a  wooden  cover,  which  is  put  on  while 
the  cows  are  eating  their  grains,  to  pre- 
vent their  drinking  at  that  time,  and 
tainting  the  water  by  dropping  any  of  the 
grains  into  it.  At  the  upper  end,  and  at 
one  corner  of  this  quadruple  range  of 
sheds,  is  the  dairy,  consisting  of  three 
rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  square ; 
the  outer,  or  measuring  room — the  mid- 
dle, or  scalding  room,  with  a  fire-place 
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and  a  boiler — and  the  inner,  or  milk  and 
butter  room. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  range  is  a 
square  yard  surrounded  by  sheds,  some 
for  fattening  the  cows  when  they  have 
ceased  to  give  milk,  and  the  others  for 
store  and  breeding  pigs.  The  pigs  are 
kept  to  consume  the  casual  stock  of  skim- 
milk  which  remains  on  hand,  owing  to 
the  fluctuations  of  demand.  The  milk  is 
kept  in  a  well,  walled  with  brick  laid  in 
cement,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  feet  deep.  The  milk  soon  be- 
comes sour  there,  but  is  then  most  nou- 
rishing to  the  hogs. 

The  principal  food  of  the  cows  in  both 
of  these,  and  in  all  the  dairies  of  the  me- 
tropolis, is  grains  ;  and  as  the  brewing 
seasons  are  chiefly  in  autumn  and  spring, 
a  stock  of  grains  is  generally  laid  in  at 
tho^e  seasons  tor  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  grains  are  laid  up  in  pits,  lined  with 
brick-work  set  in  cement,  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  of  any  convenient 
size.  They  are  firmly  trodden  down, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  moist  earth, 
eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  to  keep  out 
the  rain  and  frost  in  winter,  and  the  heat 
in  summer,  A  cow  consumes  about  a 
bushel  of  these  grains  daily,  the  cost  of 
which  is  from  fourpence  to  fivepence, 
exclusive  of  carriage  or  preservation. 
The  grains  are,  if  possible,  thrown  into 
the  pit  while  warm  and  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation,  and  they  soon  turn  sour,  but 
they  are  not  liked  the  worse  by  the  cattle 
on  that  account ;  and  the  air  being  per- 
fectly excluded,  the  fermentation  cannot 
run  on  to  putrefaction.  The  dairymen 
say,  that  the  slow  and  slight  degree  of 
fermentation  which  goes  on  tends  to  the 
greater  development  of  the  saccharine 
and  nutritive  principle,  and  they  will 
have  as  large  a  stock  upon  hand  as  they 
can  aflbrd,  and  not  open  the  pits  until 
they  are  compelled.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  two  years  to  pass  before  a  pit  of  grains 
is  touched  ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  have 
lain  nine  years,  and  been  perfectly  good 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  The 
dairyman,  however,  must  know  his 
brewer,  and  be  able  to  depend  on  him. 


every  particle  of  nutriment  in  the  forma- 
tion of  table  beer,  are  scarcely  worth 
having. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  all 
these  cows,  at  nine  quarts  per  day,  a- 
mounts  to  39,420,000  quarts,  or  twenty, 
seven  quarts  of  genuine  milk  for  each  in- 
dividual. The  retail  dealers  usually  sell 
the  milk  for  four-pence  per  quart,  after 
the  cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  then 
obtain  three  shillings  per  quart  for  the 
cream  ;  beside  this,  a  great  deal  of  water 
is  mixed  with  this  skimmed  milk,  so  that 
we  far  underrate  the  price  when  we 
calculate  that  the  genuine  milk  sells  at 
six-pence  per  quart,  which  makes  the 
money  expended  in  milk  in  the  British 
metropolis  amount  to  985,500/.,  or  nearly 
a  million  pounds  per  annum. 

If  we  again  divide  the  985,500  pounds 
by  12,000,  (the  number  of  cows,)  we 
sUall  have  the  strange  and  almost  incredi- 
ble sum  of  more  than  82/.  as  the  money 
produced  by  the  milk  of  each  cow.  This 
is  divided  among  a  variety  of  persons, 
and,  after  all,  affords  but  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence to  many  of  them  ;  but  it  unequivo- 
cally proves  the  rascality  that  pervades 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  concern. 

Youatt. 


The  grains  from  a  large  ale  brewery  are 
the  most  nourishing.  Those  from  the 
porter  brewery  are  not  so  good ;  and 
those  from  the  little  brewers,  who  first 
draw  off  their  ale,  and  afterwards  extract , 


Shetla.vd  Ponies.— The  Shetland  Pony,  called  in  Scot- 
land Shellie,  an  inhabitant  of  the  extremest  northern 
Scottish  isles,  is  a  very  diminutive  animal,  sometimes 
not  seven  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  and  rarely  exceed- 
ing nine  and  a  half  He  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful,, 
j  with  a  small  head,  good-tempered  countenance,  a  short 
|  neck,  fine  towards  the  throttle,  shoulders  low  and  thick, 
(in  so  little  a  creature  far  from  being  a  blemish.)  back 
short,  quarters  expanded  and  powerful,  legs  flat  and 
fine,  and  pretty  round  feet.  They  possess  immense 
strength  for  their  size,  will  fatten  upon  anything ;  and 
are  perfectly  docile.  One  of  them,  nine  hands  or  three 
feet  in  height,  carried  a  man  of  twelve  stone,  forty 
miles  in  one  day. 

A  friend  of  ours  was,  not  long  ago,  presented  with  one 
of  these  elegant  little  animals.  He  was  several  miles 
from  home,  and  puzzled  how  to  convey  his  newly-ac- 
quired property.  The  Shetland  r  was  scarcely  more 
than  seven  hands  high,  and  as  docile  as  he  was  beautiful. 
"  Can  we  not  carry  him  in  your  chaise  ?"  said  his  friend. 
The  strange  experiment  was  tried.  The  Sheltie  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig,  and  covered  up  as  well 
as  could  be  managed  with  the  apron ;  a  few  bits  of  bread 
kept  him  quiet ;  and  thus  he  was  safely  conveyed  away, 
and  exhibited  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  horse  riding  in 
a  gig — Youatt. 

Very  Dead. — A  gentleman  passing  Milford  church- 
yard, observing  the  sexton  digging  a  grave,  addressed 
him  with,  "  Well,  how  goes  trade  in  your  line,  friend  t" 
"  Very  dead,  sir!"  was  the  reply. 
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THE  WREATH. 

Weave  a  wreath  of  varied  hue;*. 

Here  are  garlands  twining, 
For  the  gay  ths  brightest  choose, 

And  drooping  for  the  pining. 
•;  London-pride"  for  west-end  beaux. 

Or  belles  as  fancy  ranges ; 
u  Heart's-ease  "  too,  in  plenty  grows, 

To  meet  dame  Fortune's  changes. 

With  the  heiress,  ';  Mary-gold" 

For  men  who  wish  to  marry ; 
"  Bachelor's-buttons  "  now  unfold, 

For  those  who  ever  tarry. 
"  Love-lies  bleeding  "  for  the  flirt, 

Its  lowly  bloom  discloses ; 
Maidens,  pray  your  frowns  avert, 

Prudes  shall  wear  "  Prim-roses." 

In  this  wreath,  for  city  men,  » 

The  "  Stock"  its  blossom  raises ; 
"  Pinks"  for  would-be  dandies,  then 

The  simple  lack-a-"  daisies  ;" 
Deep  "  Blue-bells"  for  belles  who  read, 

"  Jon-quills  "  for  the  scribblers; 
"Laurel  B  crowns  the  victor's  meed, 

And  "  Vi-o-lets  "  for  fiddlers. 

'•'  Passion-flowers"  for  lovers'  vows, 

When  they  dare  confess  them  ; 
"  Roses  "  bright  for  beauties'  brows, 

My  prayer  is,  Heaven  bless  them. 
Lady,  may  thy  pathway  be, 

Through  life,  with  flowers  blended. 
"  Forget-me-not,"  I  ask  of  thee — 

With  this  my  wreath  is  ended. 


THE  SUMMER'S  CALL. 
Come  away !  the  sunny  hours 
Woo  thee  far  to  founts  and  bowers ! 
O'er  the  very  waters  now, 

In  their  play, 
Flowers  are  shedding  beauty's  glow.. 

Come  away ! 
Where  the  lily's  tender  gleam 
Quivers  on  the  glowing  stream, 

Come  away .' 

All  the  air  is  filled  with  sound, 
Soft,  and  sultry,  and  profound ; 
Murmurs  through  the  shadowy  grass 

Lightly  stray ; 
Faint  winds  whisper,  as  they  pass, 

Come  away ! 
Wher«  the  bee's  deep  music  swells, 
From  the  trembling  fox-glove  bells —  " 

Come  away ! 

In  the  deep  heart  of  the  rose, 
Now  the  crimson  love-hue  glows; 
Now  the  glow-worm's  lamp,  by  night. 

Sheds  a  ray, 
Dreary,  starry,  greenly  bright,— 

Come  away! 
Where  the  fairy  cup-moss  lies, 
With  the  wild  wood-strawberries, 

Come  away ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN. 

There's  a  land  that  bears  a  world-known  name, 

Though  it  is  but  a  little  spot ; 

I  say  'tis  first  in  the  scroll  of  fame, 

And  who  shall  aver  it  is  not? 

Of  the  deathless  ones  who  shine  and  live 

In  arms,  in  arts,  or  song, 

The  brightest  the  whole  wide  world  can  give 

To  that  little  land  belong. 

'Tis  the  star  of  earth,  deny  it  who  can, 

The  island  home  of  an  Englishman. 

There's  a  flag  that  waves  o'er  every  sea, 

No  matter  when  or  where ; 

And  to  treat  that  flag  as  aught  but  the  brave, 

Is  more  than  the  strongest  dare. 

For  lion  spirits  that  tread  the  deck 

Have  carried  the  palm  of  the  brave ; 

And  that  flag  may  sink  with  a  shot  torn  wreck. 

But  never  float  over  a  slave. 

Its  honour  is  stainless,  deny  it  who  can, 

And  this  is  the  flag  of  an  Englishman. 

There's  a  heart  that  leaps  with  burning  glow 

The  wrong'd  and  the  weak  to  defend ; 

And  strikes  as  soon  for  a  trampled  foe, 

As  it  does  for  a  soul-bound  friend. 

It  nurtures  a  deep  and  honest  love, 

The  passions  of  faith  and  pride, 

And  yearns  with  the  fondness  of  a  dove 

To  the  light  of  its  own  fireside. 

•Tis  a  rich  rough  gem,  deny  it  who  can, 

And  tins  is  tho  heart  of  an  Englishman. 

The  Briton  may  traverse  the  pole  or  the  zone, 
And  boldly  claim  his  right ; 
For  he  calls  such  a  vast  domain  his  own 
That  the  sun  never  sets  on  his  might; 
Let  the  haughty  stranger  seek  to  know 
The  place  of  his  home  and  birth; 
And  a  flush  will  pour  from  cheek  to  brow 
While  he  tells  his  native  earth. 
For  a  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can, 
Is  breathed  in  the  words  «  I'm  an  Englishman."0 

Eliza  Cook. 


ODD  EPITAPH  ON  A  MR.  PECK. 
Here  lies  a  Peck,  which  some  men  say 
Was  first  of  all  a  Peck  of  clay ; 
This,  wrought  with  skill  divine,  while  fresh. 
Became  a  curious  Peck  of  flesh. 
Through  various  forms  its  maker  ran, 
Then  adding  breatb,  made  Peck  a  man. 
Full  fifty  years  Peck  felt  life's  bubbles, 
Till  death  relieved  a  Peck  of  troubles ; 
Then  fell  poor  Peck,  as  all  things  must, 
And  here  he  lies,  a  Peck  of  dust. 

Nesro  Shrewdness.— A  gentleman  sent  his  black  ser- 
vant to  purchase  a  fresh  fish.  He  went  to  a  stall,  and 
taking  up  a  fish,  began  to  smell  it.  The  fishmonger  ob- 
serving him,  and  fearing  the  bystanders  might  catch 
the  scent,  exclaimed,  Hallo !  you  black  rascal,  what 
do  you  smell  my  fish  for?"  The  negro  replied,  "  Me  no 
smell  your  fish,  massa."  "  What  are  you  doing  then,  sir  ?" 
M  Why,  me  talk  to  him  massa."  "  And  what  do  you  say  to 
the  fish,  eh  ?"  "Why,  me  ask  what  news  at  sea? — that's 
all  massa."  "  And  what  does  he  say  to  you?"  "He  says 
he  don't  know,  he  no  been  dere  dese  three  weeks!" 
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A  Good  Wish.— An  eccentric  banker  was  eyeing  with 
suspicious  vision  a  bill  presented  to  him  for  discount. 
"  You  need  not  fear,"  said  the  palpitating  customer ;  i 
"  one  of  the  parties  keeps  his  carriage."  "  Ay !"  rejoined 
the  banker  ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  keep  his  feet." 

Bachelors'  Privileges  These  gentlemen  accept  all  I 

the  pleasures  of  Society,  and  support  none  of  the  expense,  i 
They  dine  out,  and  are  not  bound  to  give  dinners  in  re- 
turn. Instead  of  taking  a  box  by  the  year,  they  buy  an 
admission  for  life ;  their  carriage  only  holds  two,  and 


He  is  both  lazy  and  active — lazy  at  his  work,  and 
active  at  his  amusements :  he  will  cheat  you  in  a  bar 
gain,  but  he  will  not  rob  you ;  he  is  almost  invariably 
good-humoured,  and  as  cunning  as  a  fox;  from  the 
moment  you  enter  his  master's  house,  he  considers  you 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  his  own  property ;  he  turns 
over  your  luggage  until  he  has  discovered  your  name, 
and  ten  chances  to  one  but.he  manages,  before  you  have 
been  half  an  hour  in  the  house,  to  find  out,  in  the  most 
ingenious  manner,  whence  you  came,  whither  you  are 
going,  and  what  you  are  going  about.   He  is  free,  yet 


they  are  never  obliged  to  set  down  a  dowager.  Weddings,  respectful ;  "  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar 


christenings,  fetes — nothing  comes  amiss  to  them.  They 
are  never  called  papa:  they  are  not  regularly  assailed  with 
milliners',  stay-makers',  and  jewellers'  bills.  We  never 
see  them  ruining  themselves  in  suits  for  conjugal  rights; 
for  them,  La  Belle  Mere  is  destitute  of  point,  and  they 
yawn  at  La  Femme  Jalouse.  They  are  never  godfathers 
from  reciprocity ;  they  sleep  in  peace  during  the  best 
part  of  the  morning,  leave  balls  when  they  like,  and 
invest  money  in  the  funds. — Quarterly  Review. 

Armorial  Bearings. — "  When  I  set  up  a  carriage," 
said  the  late  Dr.  Paley,  "  it  was  thought  right  that  my 
armorial  bearings  should  appear  on  the  panels.  Now, 
we  had  none  of  us  ever  heard  of  the  Paley  arms — none 
of  us  had  ever  dreamed  that  such  things  existed,  or  had 
ever  been.  All  the  old  folks  of  the  family  were  consult- 
ed; they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Great  search  was 
made  however,  and  at  last  we  found  a  silver  tankard,  on 
which  was  engraved  a  coat  of  arms.  It  was  carried  by 
common  consent  that  these  must  be  the  Paley  arms; 
they  were  painted  on  the  carriage,  and  looked  very 
handsome.  The  carriage  went  on  very  well  with  them; 
and  it  was  not  till  six  months  afterwards,  that  we  found 
out  that  the  tankard  was  bought  at  a  sale !" 

Not  Living.— A  lady  meeting  a  girl  who  had  lately 
left  her  service,  inquired,  "  Well,  Mary,  where  do  you 
live  now  ?"  "  Please  ma'am,  I  dont  live  now,"  replied 
the  girl ;  "  I  am  married." 

Irish  Waiters — The  word  "  waiter,"  in  England, 
suggests  a  well-dressed,  well-behaved,  orderly  man,  with 
a  napkin  under  his  arm,  and  a  bill,  either  of  fare  or  for 
payment,  in  his  hand.  He  is  a  person  of  importance, 
because  he  ministers  to  our  comforts,  and  is  neither 
active  nor  civil  beyond  the  activity  and  civility  he  is  in 
duty  bound  to  exhibit  to  each  guest,  according  to  the 
said  guest's  station,  which  he  imagines — or  rather  (for 
an  English  waiter  does  not  indulge  in  imagination) 
which  he  knows  he  can  ascertain  at  once.  His  bow  is 
consequently  very  low  to  a  coach-and-four,  while  he 
merely  inclines  his  head  to  the  commercial  traveller. 
He  is  obsequious  to  the  drinkers  of  champagne  and  cla- 
ret, but  hardly  nods  to  the  order  of  a  pint  of  sherry.  In 
Ireland,  waiters  are  altogether  a  different  set  of  beings 
—lively  and  erratic,  shrewd  and  observing;  anxious, 
according  to  human  nature,  to  get  the  most  they  can, 
and  yet,  in  accordance  with  Irish  nature,  willing  to  give 


A  waiter  who  amused  us  much,  was  an  active,  lissom, 
little  man,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  that  every 
thing  in  the  house  was  the  best  that  could  be  obtained 
in  "  all  Ireland."  The  inn  was  a  wayside  one  in  Kerry, 
where  we  were  detained  two  days  by  illness  and  bad 
weather. 

"  Well,  is  there  any  chance  of  the  weather  changing  ?" 
"  I'm  sorry  it's  not  pleasing  to  you,  ma'am,  but  we've 
the  best  weather  in  all  Ireland." 

"  These  eggs  are  done  too  much."  "  The  finest  eggs 
in  all  Ireland,  ma'am ,  but  I'll  make  an  alteration  in 
them."  "  Is  your  mutton  good  ?"  The  best  in  all 
Ireland."  "And  your  cook?"  "The  best  in  all  Ire- 
land." The  mutton,  however,  was  so  very  underdone, 
that  we  pointed  it  out  to  our  good-natured  waiter.  "  Yes, 
sir, — I  see,  ma'am;  the  mutton  in  these  parts,  as  I  tould 
yer  honours,  is  the  best  in  all  Ireland;  and  so  juicy, 
that  it's  the  natur  of  it — that's  it — it's  the  juiciness  of 
the  mutton  makes  it  so.  I  give  ye  my  honour  it's  that 
— ye  understand— the  quality  of  the  meat,  nothing  else 
— the  goodness  of  it :  but  maybe  ye'd  like  the  cook  to  take 
some  of  that  out  of  it — I  see — she'll  do  so  in  five  minutes 
— the  finest  cook  in  all  Ireland:"  and  he  bore  off  the 
mutton  as  triumphantly  as  if  we  had  chimed  in  with 
his  praise.  It  returned  to  us  after  the  cutlet  fashion. 
He  exclaimed,  while  laying  the  dish  on  the  table,  with 
the  invariable  flourish,  "  I  tould  yer  honours — the 
finest  cook  in  all  Ireland— two  ways,  ay,  tin  ways,  with 
the  same  thing— it  goes  down  one  thing,  and  comes  up 
another.  Ay,  faith,  the  lady  would  never  forget  it  if 
she  saw  her  toss  a  pancake  ;  she'll  send  it  up  the  chim- 
ney out  of  sight,  and  down  it'll  come  finished — all  but 
the  aiting." 

Irish  waiters  used  to  be  proverbial  for  their  fondnesg 
for  whisky,  but  that  has  been  banished  by  the  Tempe- 
rance Societies.  We  remember  one — but  in  his  extreme 
old  age— Tom  Lavery,  at  a  half  public-house,  half  hotel, 
frequented  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
by  gentlemen  who  thought  it  necessary  to  make  their 
wills  before  they  started  for  Dublin,  for  in  those  days 
they  travelled  on  horseback.  Tom  never  considered  it 
necessary  to  offer  an  apology  for  being  tipsy  after  dinner. 
"  I  am  every  thing  a  gentleman  can  desire,"  he  would 
exclaim,  when  staggering  about ;  "  no  one  can  say,  Tom 
Lavery,  you  take  your  '  mornin'— Tom  wants  no  morn- 
ing— Tom  scorns  to  touch  sperits  until  any  gentleman 
may  take  his  glass — Tom  Lavery  is  as  sober  as  e'er  a 
all  they  can  in  exchange.  An  Irishman  may  be  a  knave,  |  judge  in  the  land— ought  to  be."   Tom  was  a  regular 


but  he  is  seldom  a  miser —he  has  nothing  but  time  and  j 
attention  to  give,  and  he  gladly  bestows  both. 

The  Irish  waiter,  except  at  first-rate  hotels,  is  never  j 
well  dressed,  and  is  always  too  familiar  to  be  considered  j 
M  well-behaved."    An  Irish  waiter  does  many  things 
which  an  English  waiter  never  thinks  of ;  but  his  grand 
occupation  is  finding  out  the  business  of  his  master's 
customers. 


u  afadavid"  man  to  his  employer :  whatever  he  would 
say,  Tom  would  depose  to,  professing  himself  ready  to 
make  oath  that  the  "post  chay"  in  their  yard  would  go 
as  aisy  on  three  wheels  as  on  four,  and  that  there  wer'nt 
such  illegant  cattle  for  bloed  and  bone  in  the  counthry 

 whin  their  blood  was  up,  and  they  warmed  on  the 

road.  Very  often,  he  would  don  a  jacket  and  jackboots, 
twist  a  wisp  of  hay  into  a  saddle,  and  act  post-boy. 


VARIETIES. 
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A  Tipperary  Sheep  Stealer.— Not  many  years  ago, 
there  was  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  a  sheep  stealer  as 
notorious  as  Borrowsky  himself.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
carry  off,  once  you  catch  it,  a  sheep  in  Erris,  for,  let  it 
he  ever  so  fat.  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a  hare ;  but  a 
wether  fed  on  the  rich  plains  of  the  most  fertile  of  all 
Irish  counties  is  not  so  easily  carried  away,  body  and 
bones.  But  our  Munster  plunderer  was  a  huge  fellow, 
with  all  the  bone  and  muscle  of  a  Tipperary  man,  fed 
up  to  all  his  capability  and  vigour  on  the  stolen  mut- 
ton. He  therefore  could,  and  often  did,  carry  off  from 
the  midst  of  a  flock  a  wether  of  twenty-eight  pounds  the 
quarter,  and  bx-ing  it  home  for  the  feasting  of  himself 
and  his  family.  His  practice  was  to  tie  the  sheep  by  the 
feet,  put  his  head  between  the  hind  legs,  and  thus,  with 
the  sheep  still  alive,  dangling  head  downwards  at  his 
back,  home  trudged  in  the  dark  night,  Terry  Kyan ; 
and  so  he  thinned  many  flocks,  and  none  but  himself 
and  family  were  the  wiser.    In  this  way  he  had  on  a 

dark  night  got  into  Squire  ;s  deer  park,  and  seized 

a  noble  mutton,  and  tied  and  slung  it  over  his  head. 
Thus  he  came  to  the  park  wall,  which  was  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  still,  weighted  as  he  was,  ventured  to 
climb,  as  often  he  had  done  before.  And  now  he  is  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  pondering  how  he  may  best 
descend,  when  the  sheep  made  a  sudden  struggle,  his 
footing  gives  way,  down  he  goes,  but,  as  he  goes,  the 
sheep  falls  inside,  he  outside.  The  rope  is  a  good  one 
that  keeps  sheep  and  thief  together ;  neither  can  touch 
the  bottom — both  struggle— the  rope  presses  the  fellow's 
windpipe— the  sheep  kicks,  and  so  does  Terry,  but  it  is 
soon  over  with  him.  Next  morning  the  herd  found 
Terry  dead  as  mutton,  but  the  wether,  though  a  little 
apoplectic,  still  a  sheep  and  no  mutton ;  and  so  proved 
itself  the  Jack  Ketch  of  a  thief,  and  the  avenger  of  its 
race.— Otway's  Sketches  in  Erris. 

Medical  Anecdote.— Kien  Long,  Emperor  of  China, 
inquired  of  Sir  G.  Staunton  the  manner  in  which  physi- 
cians were  paid  in  England.  When,  with  some  difficulty, 
his  majesty  was  made  to  comprehend  the  manner  of 
paying  physicians  in  England  for  the  time  that  their 
patients  were  sick,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  any  man  well  in 
England  who  can  afford  to  be  ill  ?  Now  I  will  inform 
you  how  I  manage  my  physicians ;  I  have  four,  to  whom 
the  care  of  my  health  is  committed ;  a  certain  weekly 
salary  is  allowed  them  ;  but  the  moment  I  am  ill,  their 
salary  stops  till  1  am  well  again.  I  need  not  inform  you 
that  my  illnesses  are  very  short." 

In  Russia  ,  a  man  goes  to  his  minister  to  inform  him 
of  the  death  of  his  wife.  "  What  will  you  give  me  for 
burying  her?"  asks  the  priest.  "  I  am  poor,"  he  replies. 
M  Well,  give  me  your  cow."  No,  a  cow  is  too  valuable  5 
I  have  a  goose ;  you  shall  have  that."  "  That  is  too  lit- 
tle ;  I  will  not  bury  your  wife  for  a  goose  ;  pay  me  thirty 
rubles."  "  I  will  give  you  twenty."  "  No,  that  will 
not  do ;  I  will  take  twenty  and  a  shirt."  And  so  the 
bargain  is  concluded;  but  cordiality  is  at  an  end  Elliot. 

Hard  Times. — The  young  ladies  down  east  complain 
that  the  gentlemen  are  so  poor  there,  that  they  can't 
even  pay  their  addresses. 

Practical  Retort. — In  the  theatre  at  Weimar,  in 
Germany,  not  long  ago,  there  were  only  seven  persons 
in  the  house.  The  pit  took  offence  at  the  miserable 
acting  of  a  performer,  and  hissed  him  energetically : 
whereupon,  the  manager  brought  his  company  on  the 
stage,  and  out-hissed  the  visitors. 
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Olv  Bailey  Wit. — A  man  was  tried  for  stealing  a  pair 
of  boots  from  a  shop-door  in  Holborn,  with  which  he  ran 
away.  The  judge  said  to  the  witness  who  had  seized  the 
prisoner,  "What  did  he  say  when  you  caught  him?" 
Witness — "  My  Lord,  he  said  that  he  took  the  boots  in 
joke."  Judge—"  How  far  did  he  carry  the  joke?"  Wit- 
ness— "  About  forty  yards,  please  your  lordship." 

Bad  Payment — A  man  has  started  a  paper,  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  to  be  issued  "occasionally;"  which  is  a 
great  deal  oftener,  the  editor  says,  than  he  shall  bt»  able 
to  get  his  pay  for  it. 

Value  of  an  Oath. — A  Norman  was  telling  another 
a  great  absurdity  as  a  matter  of  fact.  "  You  are  jesting," 
said  the  hearer.  "  Not  I,  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian." 
"Will  you  wager?"  "No,  I  won't  wager;  but  I  am 
ready  to  swear  to  it." 

Change  of  the  Times. — An  old  farmer,  who  lives  at 
Burghelere,  under  the  North  Hampshire  Hills,  observed 
to  me  last  year,  when  we  were  talking  about  the  corrup- 
tion and  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that  it  was  the  fine 
words  and  the  flattery  of  men  to  the  farmers'  wives, 
that  had  done  all  the  mischief;  "for,"  said  he,  "when 
'twas  dame  and  porridge,  'twas  real  good  times;  when 
'twas  mistress  and  broth,  'twas  worse  a  great  deal ;  but 
when  it  came  to  be  madam  and  soup,  'twas  very  bad." 

Cobbett. 

The  first  step  is  the  only  Difficulty  —This  proverb 
was  oddly  applied  by  a  lady,  who,  hearing  a  canon  in 
the  company  say  that  St.  Biat  after  his  head  was  cut 
off  walked  two  entire  leagues  with  it  in  his  hand. 
"  Yes,  Madam,  two  entire  leagues."  "  I  firmly  believe 
it,"  answered  the  lady ;  "on  such  an  occasion  the  first 
step  is  the  only  difficulty." — Walpole. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out.  It  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware :  whereas,  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a 
man's  invention  upon  the  rack ;  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  many  more  to  make  it  good.— Tillotson. 

Affected  simplicity  is  refined  imposture. — Lavater. 

Chinese  Conscientiousness.— A  European  merchant, 
after  receiving  on  board  his  vessel  the  goods  he  had  pur- 
chased, discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived,  both  in 
their  quality  and  price ;  but,  as  he  asked  a  small  deduc- 
tion on  this  account,  he  did  not  doubt  the  Chinaman 
would  come  into  his  views.  The  European  began,  "  you 
have  sold  me  merchandize  of  a  very  inferior  quality." 

"  That  may  be,  but  you  must  pay." 

•<  You  have  treated  me  unjustly,  and  abused  my  con- 
fidence." 

"  That  may  be  true,  but  you  must  pay." 

"  Then  you  are  a  cheat  and  a  scoundrel." 

"  That  may  be,  but  you  must  pay  me,  nevertheless." 

«  How  do  you  wish  me  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  in  Eu- 
rope, where  you  are  supposed  to  be  virtuous  ?  I  will  say 
you  are  a  set  of  cheats.'' 

"  You  can  do  that,"  coolly  replied  the  Chinaman, 
"  but  you  must  pay." 

The  European,  after  heaping  abuse  upon  the  fellow, 
and  fretting  himself  into  a  rage,  without  obtaining 
anything  further  than  the  calm  reply,  "  you  must  pay,' 
was  forced  to  count  down  the  money.  On  receiving  it. 
the  Chinaman  said,  "  Instead  of  getting  yourself  into  a 
passion,  would  it  no  be  more  better  you  no  have  speaky; 
and  begin  where  you  have  finish?" 
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Contentment — In  Vienna,  a  magnificent  house  was  ; 
built  by  a  nobleman,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  stone,  1 
with  this  inscription—"  This  house  was  erected  by  Count 

D  ,  to  be  given  to  the  first  man  who  can  prove 

that  he  is  really  contented."  One  day  a  stranger 
knocked  at  the  gate,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  mas- 
ter. "  I  am  come,"  said  ho,  "  to  take  possession  of  this 
house,  as  I  find  you  have  built  it  in  order  to  bestow  it 
upon  the  man  who  is  really  contented.  Now,  I  am  in 
that  state,  of  which  I  am  willing  to  make  oath;  you 
will,  therefore,  please,  sir,  to  give  me  immediate  posses- 
sion." The  count  did  not  interrupt  him  till  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  when  he  replied,  "you  are  quite  right, 
sir,  with  respect  to  my  intentions,  but  as  I  do  not  dis- 
cover the  least  pretension  you  have  to  the  character  of  a  1 
contented  man,  I  beg  you  will  retire.  If  you  were  quite 
contented,  you  would  not  want  my  house  1" 

A  Ladt  at  Macao  put  into  tho  hands  of  a  Chinese 
tailor  materials,  valued  at  forty  dollars,  to  be  made  in- 
to a  garment.    At  tho  appointed  time  it  was  brought 
home ;  but,  to  her  mortification,  the  material  had  been 
completely  spoiled,  and  the  habit  was  not  fit  to  wear.  1 
It  was  returned  upon  the  workman's  hands,  and  the  J 
husband  of  the  lady  applied  to  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties for  redress,  but  was  put  off,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  from  time  to  time,  till  his  patience  was  exhaust-  j 
ed.    He  now  applied  to  a  Mandarin,  and  offered  to  give 
him  the  material  in  the  tailor's  hands,  provided  ho  j 
should  succeed  in  making  him  pay  twenty  dollars  as 
damages,  which  were  also  to  belong  to  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice.  The  Chinese  officer  willingly  undertook  the  case 
and  in  a  day  or  two,  reported  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner :  "  Me  have  squeezy  that  tailor-man  that  silk,  1 
and  that  twenty  dollar;  me  thinkey  you  one  very  good 
man,  one  man  what  know  justice  and  law;  me  likey 
you ;  suppose  you  please,  me  give  you  my  son  for  one 
servant,  so  he  karn  justice  all  same  from  you — 

Ruschenberger. 

Odd  Obligation— The  Duke  of  Roquelaure  was  one  of  j 
those  who,  as  Madame  Sevigne  6ays,  "  abuse  the  privi- 1 
lege  that  the  men  have  to  be  ugly."'  Accidentally  finding 
at  court  a  very  ugly  country  gentleman,  who  had  a  suit 
to  offer,  the  duke  presented  him  to  the  king,  and  urged 
his  request,  saying,  he  was  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  the  gentleman.  The  king  granted  the  request;  then 
asked  Roquelaure  what  were  those  great  obligations  ? 
"  Ah !  sir,  if  it  were  not  for  him,  I  should  be  the  very 
ugliest  man  in  your  dominions."  This  sally  excited  the 
royal  smile,  while  the  gentleman,  with  plain  good  sense, 
affected  not  to  hear  it..—  Walpok. 

Lemons.— The  lemon  tree  is  a  native  of  Assyria  and  j 
Persia,  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe ;  first  to  j 
Greece  and  afterwards  to  Italy.    It  is  now  cultivated  in  i 
Spain,  Portugal  and  France,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  \ 
English  green-houses.   It  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  j 
in  the  Oxford  garden,  about  the  year  1648,  and  is  a  i 
beautiful  ever-green  of  small  growth,  but  sending  off  ! 
numerous  branches.   The  fertility  of  the  lemon-tree  is  J 
proverbial  in  Italy.    A  wager  was  laid  in  1812,  by  Signor  j 
Antonio  Georgeri  of  Massa,  with  Marchese  Calani  of 
Spezia,  that  at  Cresullo,  half  a  mile  from  Massa,  there 
was  a  lemon-tree  which  would  mature,  that  year,  fourteen 
thousand  lemons.   It  exceeded  the  quantity.  Lemons 
are  brought  to  England  from  Spain  and  Portugal  packed 
in  chests,  and  each  lemon  separately  rolled  in  paper. 
The  Spanish  lemons  are  most  esteemed. 


Palm  Wine.— This  beverage,  which  is  often  mentioned 
by  the  ancients,  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in 
the  bark  of  the  palm-tree,  and  inserting  a  quill  or  reed, 
through  which  the  juice  exudes.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
thet  ste,  but  powerfully  intoxicating;  and  people  in 
the  East  are  frequently  much  amused  by  observing  its 
effects  on  lizards,  which,  as  soon  as  the  tree'  is  left  by 
those  who  have  been  extracting  the  liquor,  run  up  and 
suck  it  with  eager  delight.  They  soon  become  intoxica- 
ted, and  in  that  state  lie  listless,  looking  up  in  the  face 
of  the  spectator  with  a  stupid  stare.  Parrots  and  other 
birds  also  sip  the  palm  wine,  but  they  seem  proof 
against  its  effects,  or  else  they  arc  seasoned  topers,  for 
none  have  ever  been  observed  to  be  the  worse  for  it. 

Scotch  Deoree6. — When  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's sold  her  honours — a  proceeding  which  provoked 
Dr.  Johnson  to  tell  the  heads  of  the  college  that  tLcy 
would  get  rich  by  degrees,  and  which  has  long  since  been 
abandoned— a  certain  minister,  who  deemed  that  his 
ministratioos  would  bo  more  acceptable  and  more  useful 
if  he  possessed  what  the  Germans  call  the  doctor-hat, 
put  15?.  in  his  purse,  and  went  to  St.  Andrews  "to 
purchase  for  himself  a  good  degree."  His  man-servant 
accompanied  him,  and  was  present  when  his  master  was 
formally  admitted  to  the  long-desired  honour.  On  his 
return,  "  the  doctor"  sent  for  his  servant,  and  addressed 
him  somewhat  as  follows: — "  Noo,  Saunders,  ye'll  aye 
be  sure  to  ca'  me  the  doctor,  and  gin  ony  body  spiers  at 
ye  aboot  me,  ye'll  be  aye  sure  to  say  the  doctor's  in  his 
study,  or  the  doctor's  engaged,  or  the  doctor  will  see  you 
in  a  crack."  "  That  a'  depends,"  was  the  reply,  "  upon 
whether  ye'll  ca'  me  doctor  too."  The  reverend  doctor 
stared.  "Ay,  it's  just  so,"  continued  the  other;  "for 
when  I  fand  that  it  cost  sae  little,  I  e'en  got  a  diploma 
myself;  sae  ye'll  just  be  good  enough  to  say — doctor, 
put  on  some  coals ;  or,  doctor,  bring  me  some  whisky 
and  hot  water;  and  gin  ony  body  spiers  at  ye  aboot  me 
ye'll  be  aye  sure  to  say,  the  doctor's  in  the  stable,  or,  the 
doctor's  in  the  pantry,  or,  the  doctors  digging  potatoes, 
as  the  case  may  be. — Church  of  England  Review. 

Depth  of  Wells  near  London  Wells  700  feet  deep 

have  been  dug  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  and  several  in 
London  are  between  200  and  300  feet  deep ;  at  other 
places  on  rising  grounds  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  is 
much  greater.  In  digging  a  well  at  Wimbledon  for 
Lord  Spencer,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  go  530  feet  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  sand  and  gravel  containing  water. 
At  Primrose  Hill,  near  the  Regent's  Park,  some  years 
ago,  the  ground  was  bored  to  the  depth  of  500  feet  with- 
out success.  One  mile  east  of  London,  the  clay  is  only 
77  feet  thick ;  at  a  well  in  St.  James's  Street  it  is  235 
feet,  and  at  High  Beach  700  feet  thick.  In  the  spring  of 
1834  a  water  company  sank  a  well  on  the  lower  heath 
at  Hampstead,  below  the  ponds,  which  was  dry  to  the 
depth  of  350  feet  before  reaching  a  supply  of  water,  and 
even  then  the  sand  ran  with  the  water  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  steam-pump  machinery  nearly  useless — 

London  as  it  is. 
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NUMBER  II. 

HAY-CARRYING. 

At  one  end  of  the  cluster  of  cottages, 
and  cottage-like  houses,  which  formed 
the  little  street  of  Hilton  Cross, — a  pretty 
but  seclude  village,  in  the  north  of  Hamp- 
shire,— stood  the  shop  of  Judith  Kent, 
widow,  "  Licensed,"  as  the  legend  im- 
ported, "  to  vend  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
snuff."  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  snuff 
formed,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
multifarious  merchandise  of  Mrs.  Kent, 
whose  shop,  the  only  repository  of  the 
hamlet,  might  have  seemed  an  epitome  of 
the  wants  and  luxuries  of  humble  life. 
In  her  window, — candles,  bacon,  sugar, 
mustard  and  soap,  flourished  amidst  cali- 
coes, oranges,  dolls,  ribbons,  and  ginger- 
bread. Crockery  ware  was  piled  on  one 
side  of  her  door-way,  Dutch  cheese  and 
Irish  butter  encumbered  the  other;  brooms 
and  brushes  rested  against  the  wall ;  and 
ropes  of  onions  and  bunches  of  red  her- 
rings hung  from  the  ceiling.  She  sold 
bread,  butcher's  meat,  and  garden  stuff, 
on  commission  ;  and  engrossed,  at  a  word, 
the  whole  trade  of  Hilton  Cross. 

Notwithstanding  this  monopoly,  the 
world  went  ill  with  poor  Judith.  She 
was  a  mild,  pleasant-looking,  middle-aged 
woman,  with  a  heart  too  soft  for  her 
calling.  She  could  not  say,  no  !  to  the 
poor  creatures  who  came  to  her  on  a 
Saturday  night  to  seek  bread  for  their 
children,  however  deep  they  might  already 
be  in  her  debt,  or  however  certain  it  was 
that  their  husbands  were,  at  that  moment, 
spending,  at  the  Checquers  or  the  Four 
Horse  Shoes,  the  money  that  should 
have  supported  their  wives  and  families  ; 
for,  in  this  village,  as  in  others,  there  were 
two  flourishing  ale-houses,  although  but 
one  ill-accustomed  shop, — "but one  half- 
penny-worth of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
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deal  of  sack  !"  She  could  not  say,  no !  as  a 
prudent  woman  might  have  said ;  and, 
accordingly,  half  the  poor  people  in  the 
parish  might  be  found  on  her  books, 
whilst  she  herself  was  gradually  getting 
in  arrears  with  her  baker,  her  grocer,  and 
her  landlord. 

Her  family  consisted  of  two  children, — 
Mary,  a  pretty,  fair.haired,  smiling  lass,  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  and  Robert,  a  fine 
youth,  nearly  ten  years  older,  who  worked 
in  the  gardens  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman. 
Robert,  conscious  that  his  mother's  was 
no  gainful  trade,  often  pressed  her  to  give 
up  business,  sell  off  her  stock,  relinquish 
her  house,  and  depend  on  his  labour  for 
her  support ;  but  of  this  she  would  not 
hear.  Many  motives  mingled  in  her 
determination :  a  generous  reluctance  to 
burthen  her  dutiful  son  with  her  mainten- 
ance,— a  natural  fear  of  losing  caste  among 
her  neighbours, — a  strong  love  of  the 
house  which  for  five  and  twenty  years 
had  been  her  home, — a  vague  hope  that 
times  would  mend  and  all  come  right 
again,  (wiser  persons  than  Mrs.  Kent 
have  lulled  reason  to  sleep  with  such  an 
opiate ! ) — and,  above  all,  a  want  of 
courage  to  look  her  difficulties  fairly  in 
the  face.  Besides  she  liked  her  occupa- 
tion,— its  petty  consequence,  its  bustle, 
and  its  gossipary  ;  and  she  had  a  sense  of 
gain  in  the  small  peddling  bargains, — the 
pennyworths  of  needles,  and  balls  of  cot- 
ton, and  rows  of  pins,  and  yards  of  tape 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  vend  for 
ready  money, — that  overbalanced,  for  a 
moment,  her  losses  and  her  debts  j  so 
that  in  spite  of  her  son's  presages  and 
warnings,  the  shop  continued  in  full 
activity. 

In  addition  to  his  forebodings  respect- 
ing his  mother,  Robert  had  another  mis- 
fortune j — the  poor  youth  was  in  love» 
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About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  j 
shady  lane,  which  ran  by  one  side  of  Mrs.  \ 
Kent's  dwelling,  was  the  pretty  farm-i 
house,  orchard  and  homestead  of  Farmer 
Bell,  whose  eldest  daughter  Susan, — the 
beauty  of  the  parish, — was  the  object  of 
a  passion,  almost  amounting  to  idolatry. 
And,  in  good  sooth,  Susan  Bell  was  well 
fitted  to  inspire  such  a  passion.  Besides 
a  light  graceful  figure,  moulded  with  the 
exactest  symmetry,  she  had  a  smiling  in- 
nocent countenance,  a  complexion  col- 
oured  like  the  brilliant  blossoms  of  the 
balsam,  and  hair  of  a  shining  golden 
brown,  like  the  fruit  of  a  horse-chesnut, 
Her  speech  was  at  once  modest  and 
playful,  her  temper  sweet,  and  her  heart 
tender.  She  loved  Robert  dearly,  al- 
though he  often  gave  her  cause  to  wish  that 
she  loved  him  not;  for  Robert  was  subject 
to  the  intermitting  fever  called  jealousy, — 
causelessly, — as  he  himself  would  declare, 
when  a  remission  of  the  disease  gave 
room  for  his  natural  sense  to  act, — cause- 
lessly and  penitently,  but  still  pertina- 
ciously, jealous.  I  have  said,  that  he 
was  a  fine  young  man,  tall,  dark,  and 
slender  ;  I  should  add  that  he  was  a  good 
son,  a  kind  brother,  a  pattern  of  sobriety 
and  industry,  and  possessed  of  talent  and 
acquirement  far  beyond  his  station.  But 
there  was  about  him  an  ardour,  a  vigour, 
a  fiery  restlessness,  commonly  held  proper 
to  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but 
which  may  sometimes  be  found  amongst 
our  own  peasantry.  All  his  pursuits, 
whether  of  sport  or  labour,  took  the  form 
of  passion.  At  ten  years  old,  he  had 
gone  far  beyond  all  his  fellow  pupils  at  the 
Foundation  School,  to  which, through  the 
kindness  of  the  'squire  of  the  parish,  his 
mother  had  been  enabled  to  send  him ; 
and  even  posed  the  master  himself: — at 
eighteen,  he  was  the  best  cricketer,  the 
best  flute-player,  the  best  bellringer,  and 
the  best  gardner  in  the  country : — and 
some  odd  volumes  of  Shakspeare  having 
come  into  his  possession,  there  was  some 
danger,  at  twenty,  of  his  turning  out  a 
dramatic  poet,  had  not  the  kind  discour- 
agement of  his  master,  to  whom  some  of 
his  early  scenes  were  shewn  by  his  patron 
and  admirer  the  head  gardner,  acted  as 
a  salutary  check.  Indeed,  so  strong,  at 
one  time,  was  the  poetical  furor,  that 
such  a  catastrophe  as  an  entire  play  might, 
probably,  have  ensued,  notwithstanding 


Mr.  Lescombe's  judicious  warnings,  had 
not  love,  the  master-passion,  fallen  about 
this  time  in  poor  Robert's  way,  and 
engrossed  all  the  ardour  of  his  ardent 
temperament.  The  beauty  and  playfulness 
of  his  mistress,  whilst  they  enchanted  his 
fancy,  kept  the  jealous  irritability  of  his 
nature  in  perpetual  alarm.  He  suspected 
a  lover  in  every  man  who  approached 
her;  and  the  firm  refusal  of  her  father  to 
sanction  their  union  till  her  impatient 
wooer  were  a  little  more  forward  in  the 
world,  completed  his  disquiet. 

Affairs  were  in  this  posture  when  a 
new  personage  arrived  at  Hilton  Cross. 

In  addition  to  her  other  ways  and 
means,  Mrs.  Kent  tried  to  lessen  her  rent 
by  letting  lodgings ;  and  the  neat,  quiet, 
elderly  gentlewoman,  the  widow  of  along- 
deceased  rector,  who  had  occupied  her 
rooms  ever  since  Robert  was  born,  being 
at  last  gathered  to  her  fathers,  an  adver- 
tisement of  "pleasant  apartments  to  let,  in 
the  airy  village  of  Hilton  Cross,"  ap- 
peared in  the  country  paper.  This  an- 
nouncement was  as  true  as  if  it  had  not 
formed  an  advertisement  in  a  country 
paper.  Very  airy  was  the  pretty  village 
of  Hilton  Cross, — with  its  breezy  uplands, 
and  its  open  common,  dotted,  as  it  were, 
with  cottages  and  clumps  of  trees  ;  and 
very  pleasant  were  Mrs.  Kent's  apart- 
ments for  those  who  had  sufficient  time  to 
appeciate  the  rustic  simplicity,  and  suffi- 
cient humility  to  overlook  their  smallness. 
The  little  chamber  glittering  with  white- 
ness ;  its  snowy  dimity  bed,  and  "  fresh 
sheets  smelling  of  lavender  ;"  the  sitting 
room,  a  thought  larger,  carpeted  with 
!  India  matting,  its  shining  cane  chairs,  and 
its  bright  casement  wreathed  on  one  side 
by  a  luxuriant  jessamine,  on  the  other, 
by  the  tall  cluster  musk-rose,  (that  rose  of 
which  Titania  talks,)  sending  its  bunches 
of  odorous  blossoms  into  the  very  window; 
the  little  flower  court  underneath,  full  of 
hollyoaks,  cloves,  and  dahlias  ;  and  the 
large  sloping  meadow  beyond,  leading  up 
to  Farmer  Bell's  tall  irregular  house,  half 
covered  with  flaunting  vine;  his  barns, 
and  racks,  and  orchard; — all  this  formed 
an  apartment  too  tempting  to  remain  long 
untenanted  in  a  bright  month  of  August. 
Accordingly  it  was  almost  immediately 
engaged,  by  a  gentleman  in  black,  who 
walked  over  one  fair  morning,  paid  ten 
pounds  as  a  deposit,  sent  for  his  trunk 
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from  the  next  town,  and  took  possession 
on  the  instant. 

Her  new  inmate,  who,  without  positively- 
declining  to  give  his  name,  had  yet  con- 
trived to  evade  all  the  questions  which 
Mrs.  Kent's  "  simple  cunning "  could 
devise,  proved  a  perpetual  source  of  as- 
tonishment, both  to  herself  and  her 
neighbours.  He  was  a  well  made, 
little  man,  near  upon  forty ;  with  a  con- 
siderable  terseness  of  feature,  a  fore- 


out  the  deep  pools  and  shallow  eddies  of 
their  romantic  stream,  where  he  knew, 
from  experience,  (for  Robert  amongst  his 
other  accomplishments  was  no  mean 
"  brother  of  the  angle,")  that  fish  were 
likely  to  be  found ;  and,  better  still,  he 
loved  tolead  to  the  haunts  of  hischildhood, 
the  wild  bosky  dells,  and  the  sunny  ends 
of  lanes,  where  a  sudden  turn  in  the  track, 
an  overhanging  tree,  an  old  gate,  a  cottage 
chimney,  and  a  group  of  cattle  or  chil- 


you, 


■to  strike  all  that  it  looked 


upon. 


like  a  coup-de-soliel.  Luckily,  the  Strang 
er  was  so  merciful  as,  generally,  to  wear 
spectacles  5  under  cover  of  which,  those 
terrible  eyes  might  see,  and  be  seen,  with, 
out  danger.  His  habits  were  as  peculiar 
as  his  appearance.  He  was  moderate, 
and  rather  fanciful,  in  his  diet;  drank 
nothing  but  water  or  strong  coffee,  made, 
as  Mrs.  Kent  observed,  very  wastefully  ; 
and  had,  as  she  also  remarked,  a  great 
number  of  heathenish-looking  books  scat- 
tered about  his  apartment,— .Lord  Berner's 
Froissart,  for  instance, — Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  Urn  Burial, — Isaac  Walton's 
Complete  Angler, — the  Baskerville  Ari- 
osto, — Goethe's  Faust, — a  Spanish  Don 
Quixote, — and  an  interleaved  Philoctetes, 
full  of  outline  drawings.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  out  of  doors. — 
He  would,  even,  ramble  away  for  three 
or  four  days  together,  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  a  boy,  hired  in  the  village, 
to  carry  what  Mrs.  Kent  denominated 
his  odds  and  ends  ;  which  odds  and  ends 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  angling 
rod  and  sketching  apparatus, — our  incog- 
nito being,  as  my  readers  have  by  this 
time  probably  discovered,  no  other  than 
an  artist,  on  his  summer  progress. 

Robert  speedily  understood  the  stranger, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  approaching  so  gifted  a  person ;  although 
he  contemplated  with  a  degree  of  generous 
envy,  which  a  king's  regalia  would  have 
failed  to  excite  in  his  bosom,  those  chef- 
cPceuvres  of  all  nations,  which  were  to 
him  as  "  sealed  books,"  and  the  pencils, 
whose  power  appeared  nothing  less  than 
creative.  He  redoubled  his  industry  in 
the  garden,  that  he  might  conscientiously 
devout  hours,  and  half-hours,  to  pointing 


head  of  great  power,  whose  effect  was  I  dren,  had  sometimes  formed  a  picture,  on 
increased  by  a  slight  baldness  on  the  top  \  which  his  fancy  had  fed  for  hours, 
of  the  head,  and  an  eye  like  a  falcon,  j  It  was  Robert's  chief  pleasure  to  entice 
Such  an  eye  !    It  seemed  to  go  through  his  lodger  to  scenes  such  as  these,  and  to 

see  his  own  visions  growing  into  reality, 
under  the  glowing  pencil  of  the  artist ; 
and  he  in  his  turn  would  admire,  and 
marvel  at,  the  natural  feeling  of  the  beau- 
tiful, which  could  lead  an  uuinstructed 
country  youth,  instinctively,  to  the  very 
elements  of  the  picturesque.  A  general 
agreement  of  taste  had  brought  about  a 
degree  of  association,  unusual  in  persons 
so  different  in  rank  : — a  particular  in- 
stance of  this  accordance  dissolved  the 
intimacy. 

Robert  had  been  for  a  fortnight  more 
than  commonly  busy  in  Mr.  Lescombe's 
gardens  aud  hot-houses, — so  busy  that  he 
even  slept  at  the  Hall ;  the  stranger,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been,  during  the 
same  period,  shut  up,  painting,  in  the 
little  parlour.  At  last,  they  met ;  and  the 
artist  invited  his  young  friend  to  look  at 
the  picture  which  had  engaged  him  during 
his  absence.  On  walking  into  the  room, 
he  saw,  on  the  easel,  a  picture  in  oils, 
almost  finished.  The  style  was  that  of  a 
delightful  kind  which  combines  figure 
with  landscape :  the  subject  was  Hay- 
carrying  ;  and  the  scene,  that  very  sloping 
meadow, — crowned  by  Farmer  Bell's 
tall,  angular  house,  its  vine-wreathed 
porch  and  chimneys,  the  great  walnut- 
tree  before  the  door,  the  orchard  and 
the  homestead, — which  formed  the  actual 
prospect  from  the  windows  before  them. 
In  the  fore-ground  was  a  waggon,  piled 
with  hay,  surrounded  by  the  farmer  and 
his  fine  family — some  pitching,  some  load- 
ing, some  raking  after,  all  intent  on  their 
pleasant  business.  The  only  disengaged 
persons  in  the  field  were  young  Mary  Kent 
and  Harry  Bell,  an  urchin  of  four  years  old, 
who  rode  on  her  knees  on  the  top  of  the 
waggon,  crowned   and  wreathed  with 
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garlands  of  vine-leaves  and  blindweed 
and  poppies  and  cornflowers.  In  the 
front,  looking  up  at  Mary  Kent  and  her 
brother,  and  playfully  tossing  to  them  the 
locks  of  hay  which  she  had  gathered  on 
her  rake,  stood  Susan  Bell, — her  head, 
thrown  back,  her  bonnet  half  off,  her 
light  and  lovely  figure  shewn,  in  all  its 
graces,  by  the  pretty  attitude  and  the 
short  cool  dress ;  while  her  sweet  face 
glowing  with  youth  and  beauty,  had  a 
smile  glowing  over  it  like  a  sunbeam. 
The  boy  was  nodding  and  laughing  to  her, 
and  seemed  longing — as  well  he  might, — 
to  escape  from  his  flowery  bondage,  and 
jump  into  her  arms.  Never  had  poet 
framed  a  lovlier  image  of  rural  beauty  ! 
Never  had  painter  more  felicitously  real- 
ised his  conception. 

"Well,  Robert,  "  exclaimed  our  artist, 
a  little  impatient  of  the  continued  silence, 
and  missing  the  expected  praise,  "Well  ?" 
But  still  Robert  spoke  not.  *  Don't  you 
think  it  a  good  subject?"  continued  the 
man  of  the  easel.  I  was  sitting  at  the 
window,  reading  Froissart,  whilst  they 
were  carrying  the  after-crop,  and,  by 
good  luck,  happened  to  look  up,  just  as 
they  had  arranged  themselves  into  this 
very  group,  and  as  the  evening  sun  came 
slanting,  exactly  as  it  does  now,  across 
the  meadow; — so  I  dashed  in  the  sketch 
instantly,  got  Mary  to  sit  to  me, — and  a 
very  pretty  nymph-like  figure  she  makes, 
— dressed  the  boy  with  flowers,  just  as  he 
was  decked  out  for  the  harvest  home, — 
the  rogue  is  really  a  fit  model  for  a  cupid  ; 
they  are  a  glorious  family ! — and  per- 
suaded Susan — at  that  name,  Robert  un- 
able to  control  himself  longer,  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  the  astonished 
painter  in  the  full  belief  that  his  senses 
had  forsaken  him. 

The  unhappy  lover,  agonised  by 
jealousy,  pursued  his  way  to  the  Farm. 
He  had,  hitherto,  contrived,  although 
without  confessing  his  motive,  even  to 
himself,  to  keep  his  friend  and  his  mistress 
asunder.  He  had  no  fears  of  her  virtue 
or  of  his  honor ;  but,  to  Robert's  romantic 
simplicity,  it  seemed  that  no  one  could 
gaze  on  Susan  without  feeling  ardent 
love,  and  that  such  a  man  as  the  artist 
could  never  love  in  vain.  Besides,  in  the 
conversation  which  they  had  held  to- 
gether, he  had  dwelt  on  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity as  the  most  attractive  points  of 


the  female  character:  Robert  had  felt  as 
he  spoke,  that  Susan  was  the  very  being 
whom  he  described,  and  had  congratulated 
himself  that  they  were,  still,  unacquainted. 

But  now  they  had  met ;  he  had  seen, 
he  had  studied,  had  transferred  to  canvass 
that  matchless  beauty;  had  conquered 
the  timidity  which  to  Robert  had  always 
seemed  unconquerable ;  had  won  her  to 
admit  his  gaze;  had  tamed  the  shyest, 
coyest  dove ;  had  become  familiar  with 
that  sweet  face,  and  that  dearest  frame  ; 
— Oh  !  the  very  thought  was  agony ! 

In  this  mood  he  arrived  at  the  Farm  ; 
and  there  working  at  her  needle,  under 
the  vine-wreathed  porch,  with  the  evening 
sun  shining  full  upon  her,  and  her  little 
brother  playing  at  her  feet,  sate  his  own 
Susan.  She  heard  his  rapid  step,  and 
advanced  to  meet  him,  with  a  smile  and 
a  blush  of  delight, — just  the  smile  and 
blush  of  the  picture.  At  such  a  moment 
they  increased  his  misery  :  he  repulsed  her 
offered  hand,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
questions  on  the  subject  which  possessed 
his  mind.  Her  innocent  answers  were 
fuel  to  his  frenzy : — "  The  picture  !  had 
he  seen  the  picture? — and  was  it  not 
pretty? — much  too  pretty,  she  thought, 
but  every  body  called  it  like  !  and  Mary 
and  Harry — was  not  he  pleased  with 
them  ?  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  was 
to  make  a  bit  of  canvass  so  like  living 
creatures !  what  a  wonderful  man  the 
strange  gentleman  was  !  She  had  been 
afraid  of  him  at  first — sadly  afraid  of 
those  two  bright  eyes, — and  so  had  Harry; 
— poor  Harry  had  cried  !  but  he  was  so 
merry  and  so  kind  that  neither  of  them 
minded  sitting  to  him,  now !  And  she 
was  so  glad  that  Robert  had  seen  the 
picture  !  she  had  so  wanted  him  to  see  it ! 
it  was  too  pretty,  to  be  sure, — but,  then, 
Robert  would  not  mind  that.    She  had 

told  the  gentleman  "  "  Go  to  the  gen- 

telman,  now,"  interrupted  Robert,  and  tell 
him  that  I  relinquish  you  !  it  will  be 
welcome  news  !  Go  to  him,  Susan  !  your 
heart  is  with  him.  Go  to  him,  I  say  !" 
■ — and,  throwing  from  him  with  a  bitter 
laugh  the  frightened  and  weeping  girl, 
who  had  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon 
his  arm  to  detain  him,  he  darted  from 
the  door,  and  returned  to  his  old  quarters 
at  the  Hall. 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  Robert 
still  kept  aloof  from  his  family  and  his 
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home.  His  mother  and  sister,  indeed, 
occasionally  saw  him  ;  and  sad  accounts 
had  poor  little  Mary  to  give  to  her  friend 
Susan  of  Robert's  ill  looks  and  worse 
spirits.  And  Susan  listened,  and  said  she 
did  not  care  ;  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  and  said  she  was  very  happy  ;  and 
vowed  never  to  speak  to  him  again,  and 
desired  Mary  never  to  mention  her  to 
him,  or  him  to  her  ;  and  then  asked  her 
a  hundred  questions  respecting  his  looks, 
and  his  words,  and  his  illness;  and 
charged  her  with  a  thousand  tender 
messages,  which,  in  the  next  breath  she 
withdrew,  And  Mary,  too  young  to 
understand  the  inconsistencies  of  love, 
pitied  and  comforted,  and  thought  it 
"passing  strange." 

In  the  mean  time  misrortunes  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  were  gathering  around 
Mrs.  Kent.  The  mealman  and  baker, 
whose  bread  she  vended, — her  kindest 
friend  and  largest  creditor, — died,  leav- 
ing his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney 
of  the  next  town, — the  pest  and  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  on  the  same 
day,  she  received  two  letters  from  this 
formidable  lawyer — one  on  account  of  his 
dead  client,  the  other  on  behalf  of  his 
living  client,  the  grocer, — who  ranked 
next  amongst  her  creditors,  both  threaten- 
ing that  if  their  respective  claims  were 
not  liquidated  on  or  before  a  certain 
day,  proceedings  would  be  commenced 
against  her  forthwith. 

It  is  in  such  a  situation  that  woman 
most  feels  her  helplessness, — especially 
that  forlorn  creature  whom  the  common 
people,  adopting  the  pathetic  language  of 
scripture,  designate  by  the  expressive 
phrase,  "  a  lone  woman  !"  Poor  Judith 
sat  down  to  cry,  in  powerless  sorrow  and 
vain  self-pity.  She  opened,  indeed,  her 
hopeless  day-book, — but  she  knew,  too 
well,  that  her  debtors  could  not  pay.  She 
had  no  one  to  consult ; — for  her  lodger, 
in  whose  general  cleverness  she  had  great 
confidence,  had  been  absent,  on  one  of 
his  excursions  almost  as  long  as  her  son, 
— and  time  pressed  upon  her, — for  the 
letters, — sent  with  the  usual  indirectness 
ofcountry  conveyance— originally  given  to 
the  carrier,  confided  by  the  carrier  to  the 
butterman,  carried  on  by  the  butterman 
to  the  next  village,  left  there  for  three 
days  at  a  public  house,  and  finally  deliv- 
ered at  Hilton  Cross  by  a  return  post- 


boy,— had  been  nearly  a  week  on  the 
road.  Saturday  was  the  day  fixed  for 
the  payment,  and  this  was  Friday  night , 
and  Michaelmas  and  rent  day  were  ap- 
proaching !  and,  unable  even  to  look  at 
the  accumulation  of  misery,  poor  Judith 
laid  her  head  on  her  fruitless  account- 
book,  and  sobbed  aloud  ! 

It  was  with  a  strangely-mingled  feeling 
of  comfort  in  such  a  son,  and  sorrow  so 
to  grieve  him,  that  she  heard  Robert's 
voice  at  her  side,  asking  tenderly  what 
ailed  her  ?  She  put  the  letters  into  his 
hands ;  and  he,  long  prepared  for  the 
blow,  soothed  and  cheered  her.  "  All 
must  be  given  up."  he  said  ;  "  and  he 
would  go  with  her  the  next  day  to  make 
over  the  whole  property.  Let  us  pay  as 
far  as  our  means  go,  mother,"  pursued 
he,  "  and  do  not  fear  but,  some  day  or 
other,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discharge 
all  our  debts.  God  will  speed  an  honest 
purpose,  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Lescombe 
will  give  us  a  cottage, — I  know  he  will, 
and  I  shall  work  for  you  and  Mary.  It 
will  be  something  to  live  for, — something 
worth  living  for.  Be  comforted,  dear 
mother !"  He  stooped,  as  he  said  this, 
and  kissed  her;  and,  when  he  arose,  he 
saw  Susan  standing  opposite  to  him,  and 
behind  her,  the  stranger.  They  had 
entered  separately,  during  the  conver- 
sation between  mother  and  son,  and  Susan 
was  still  unconscious  of  the  strangei's 
presence.  She  stood,  in  great  agitation, 
pressing  Mary's  hand,  (from  whom  she 
had  heard  the  story,)  and  immediately 
began  questioning  Mrs.  Kent  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity.  "She  had  twenty 
pounds  of  her  own,  that  her  grandmother 
had  left  her  ; — But  a  hundred  ! — Did  they 
want  a  whole  hundred  1  And  would  they 
send  Mrs.  Kent  to  prison  ?  and  sell  all 
her  goods  1  and  turn  Mary  out  of  doors  ? 
and  Robert — Oh,  how  ill  Robert  looked  ! 
— It  would  kill  Robert !  Oh,"  continued 
Susan,  wringing  her  hands,  "  I  would  sell 
myself  for  a  bondswoman, — I  would  be 
like  a  negro-slave  for  one  hundred 
pounds  !  " — "  would  you  ?  "  said  the 
stranger  advancing,  suddenly,  from  the 
door,  and  producing  two  bank-bills  ; 
"  would  you  ?  "  well !  we  will  strike  a  bar. 
gain.  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  pounds, 
for  this  little  hand, — only  this  little  hand!" 

 "What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  exclaimed 

Mrs.'  Kent,  "  what  can  you  mean  ?" 
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— "  Nothing  but  what  is  fair  and  honor, 
rablc,"  returned  her  lodger  :  "  let  Susan 
promise  to  meet  me  at  church  to-morrow, 
and  here  are  two  hundred  pounds  to  dis- 
pose of,  at  her  pleasure,  to  night. " — 
"  Susan  !  my  dear  Susan  !" — "  Let  her 
alone,  mother  !"  interrupted  Robert ;  "she 
must  choose  for  herself!" — and,  for  a  few 
moments,  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

Robert  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
as  pale  as  marble, — his  eyes  cast  down, 
and  his  lips  compressed,  in  a  state  of 
forced  composure.  Mrs.  Kent, — her 
head  turning,  now,  towards  the  bank- 
notes, and  now  towards  her  son — was  in  a 
state  of  restless  and  uncontrollable  instab- 
ility ;  Mary  clung,  crying,  about  her 
mother  and  Susan, — her  color  varying, 
and  her  lips  quivering, — sate,  uncon- 
sciously twisting  and  untwisting  the  bank- 
notes,  in  her  hand. 

"  Well,  Susan  !"  said  the  artist, — who 
had  remained  in  tranquil  expectation  sur- 
veying the  group  with  his  falcon  eye, — 
"  Well,  Susan  !  have  you  determined  ?" 
— — The  color  rose  to  her  temples,  and 
she  answered,  firmly,  "  Yes,  sir ! — Be 
pleased  to  take  back  the  notes.  I  love 
nobody  but  Robert ;  and  Robert  loves  me 
dead}'',  dearly! — I  know  he  does!  Oh, 
Mrs.  Kent  !  you  would  not  have  me  vex 
Robert, — your  own  dear  son, — and  he  so 
ilj, — would  you?  Let  them  take  these 
things  !  They  never  can  be  so  cruel  as 
to  put  you  in  prison — you,  who  were 
always  so  kind  !  and  he  will  work  for  you, 
and  I  will  work  for  you !  Never  mind 
being  poor !  better  anything  than  false- 
hearted to  my  Robert  !"  "God  for 

ever  bless  you,  my  Susan!"  "God 

bless  you,  my  dear  child  !" burst,  at  once, 
from  Robert  and  his  mother,  as  they, 
alternately,  folded  her  in  their  arms. 

"Pray,  take  the  notes,  sir  !"  repeated 
Susan,  after  a  short  interval.  "  No  !  that 
I  will  not  do,"  replied  the  stranger,  smi- 
ling. "  The  notes  shall  be  your's, — are 
your's, — and,  what  is  more,  on  my  own 
conditions  !  Meet  me  at  church  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  bestowing  this  pretty  hand, 
as  I  always  intended,  on  my  good 
friend  Robert  here.  I  have  a  wife  of 
my  own  at  home,  iny  dear !  whom  I 
would  not  exchange  even  for  you ;  and 
lam  quite  rich  enough  to  afford  myself 
the  luxury  of  making  you  happy.  Besides, 


you  have  a  claim  to  the  money.  These 
very  bank-notes  were  gained  by  that 
sweet  face  !  Your  friend,  Mr.  Lescombe, 
Robert !  has  purchased  the  Hay-carrying! 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
you ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  will 
provide  for  you  all.  No,"  continued  he, 
interrupting  something  that  Robert  was 
going  to  say, — "  No  thanks !  no  apologies! 
I  won't  here  a  word.  Meet  me  at  church, 
to-morrow!  But,  remember,  young  man, 

no    more   jealousy  !"  and,  followed 

by  a  glance  from  Susan,  of  which  Robert 
might  have  been  jealous,  the  artist  left 
the  shop. — Miss  Mitford. 


AGE  OF  PLANTS. 

Plants,  as  respects  their  age,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  which 
have  a  fixed  period  of  duration,  a  period 
determined  by  the  production  of  their 
fruit ;  and  those,  the  exact  period  of  whose 
existence  cannot  be  determined.  The 
first  class  comprehends  annual  and  bien- 
nial plants  (vegetables  of  one  and  two 
years5  continuance),  such  as  garden  plants, 
foxglove,  hollyhock,  &c.  It  is  with  the 
second  class  that  we  are  to  have  to  do  at 
present,  and  it  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads — first,  those  trees  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  their  growth,  cannot 
live  beyond  a  certain  period  ;  and,  second, 
those  whose  mode  of  growth  admits  of 
the  possibility  of  their  existing  an  inde- 
finite period. 

First.  The  first-mentioned  class  in- 
crease, when  young,  in  diameter  rather 
than  in  height,  until  a  certain  magnitude 
is  attained,  when  they  shoot  up  a  stem, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  never  much 
altered.  This  is  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  palm  tribe  of  trees,  and  other  intra- 
tropical  plants ;  and  it  prevents  them,  as 
shall  immediately  be  shown,  from  attain- 
ing a  great  longevity.  All  the  new  woody 
matter  produced  by  the  leaves  is  insinuat- 
ed down  the  centre  of  the  stem.  The 
effect  of  this  is  the  displacing  of  the  pre- 
existnig  woody  matter,  which  is  pressed 
out  towards  the  circumference.  By  the 
continuance  of  this  process,  the  stem  be- 
comes so  compressed  that  it  is  not  capable 
of  any  further  compression.  Thus  there 
is  no  space  left  for  the  introduction  of 
new  woody  matter  from  the  leaves.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  full  action  of  the 
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functions  of  the  leaves  is  prevented.  The 
tree  therefore  perishes,  because  its  vitality 
is  dependent  upon  the  full  action  of  all  its 
parts.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  trees 
belonging  to  the  class  under  consideration 
cannot  exist  beyond  a  definite  period, 
which  is  seldom  found  to  exceed  200  or 
300  years. 

Second.  The  other  class  of  plants  re- 
ferred to  increase  principally  in  length 
when  young.  They  afterwards  extend 
in  diameter  by  means  of  longitudiual  fibres 
being  insinuated  by  the  leaves  under  the 
bark,  on  the  outside  of  the  wood.  The 
bark  being  capable  of  indefinite  extension, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  independent  of 
accident  can  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  such  trees.  Eminent  botanists  see  no- 
thing unplausible,  and  no  one  can  point 
out  any  thing  impossible,  in  the  idea,  that 
some  trees  of  this  kind  at  present  exist- 
ing may  have  been  unconcerned  specta- 
tors of  the  historical  flood. 

The  age  of  trees  belonging  to  this  class 
can  be  ascertained  by  counting  the  num. 
ber  of  rings  into  which  they  are  divided. 
Every  one  of  these  rings  must  have  been 
produced  in  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  year ;  and  this  is  the  ground  upon  which 
botanists  have  arrived  at  such  precise  con- 
clusions concerning  the  longevity  of  some 
trees.  We  shall  notice  the  ages  of  a  few 
individuals  as  ascertained  in  this  manner. 

Decandolle  mentions  an  elm  335  years 
old ;  a  cypress  about  350  ;  a  cheirostemon 
about  400 ;  an  ivy,  450  ;  a  larch,  576  ; 
an  orange-tree,  630  ;  an  olive-tree,  700  ; 
an  oriental  plane,  720 ;  a  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, about  800;  oaks,  870,  1080,  and 
1500;  limes,  1076,  and  1147;  yews, 
1214,  1458,  2588,  and  2880  ! 

At  Ellerslie,  the  birth-place  of  Wallace, 
near  Paisley,  there  is  an  oak  tree  which 
is  said  to  have  concealed  under  its  bran- 
ches that  distinguished  warrior  and  three 
hundred  of  his  followers.  However  doubt- 
ful this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  "  the 
Wallace  Oak"  cannot  be  much  less  than 
700  years  old. 

Eight  olive  trees  still  grow  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  near  Jerusalem,  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  there  more 
than  800  years  ago,  and  which  are  alleged 
to  have  been  silent  witnesses  of  our  Sa- 
viour's agony! 

Such  great  antiquity,  however,  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  age  of  the 


baobab,some  specimens  of  which,  growing 
in  Africa,  the  illustrious  Adanson  found 
to  be  5150  years  old !  Even  this  great 
age  is  surpassed  by  that  assigned  to  the 
taxodium  by  Decandolle,  who  makes 
some  specimens  which  he  discovered  in 
South  America  to  be  6000  years  old  ! 
Adanson  ascertained  some  banian  trees 
to  be  of  equal  antiquity. 

A  QUEER  COIN. 

One  day  Grimaldi  had  been  fly-hunting 
with  his  friend  from  early  morning  until 
night,  thinking  of  nothing  but  flies  (Butter- 
flies,) until  at  length  their  thoughts  natural- 
ly turning  to  something  more  substantial, 
they  halted  for  refreshment. 

"  Bob,"  said  Gramaldi,  w  I  am  very 
hungry." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Bob. 

"  There  is  a  public-house,"  said  Grim- 
aldi. 

"  It  is  just  the  very  thing,"  observed 
the  other. 

It  was  a  very  neat  public-house,  and 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  admi- 
rable, but  Grimaldi  having  no  money,  and 
very  much  doubting  whether  his  friend 
had  either,  did  not  respond  to  the  senti- 
ment quite  so  cordially  as  he  might  have 
done. 

"We  had  better  go  in," — said  the 
friend  ;  "  it  is  getting  late — you  pay." 
"  No,  no  !  you." 

"  I  would  in  a  minute,"  said  his  friend, 
"  but  I  have  not  got  any  money." 

Grimaldi  thrust  his  hand  into  his  right 
pocket  with  one  of  his  queerest  faces, 
then  into  his  coat  pockets,  then  into  his 
waistcoat,  and  finally  took  off  his  hat  and 
looked  into  that ;  but  there  was  no  money 
anywhere. 

They  still  walked  on  towards  the  public 
house,  meditating  with  rueful  counte- 
nances, when  Grimaldi  spying  something 
lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  picked  it  up, 
and  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  variety 
of  winks  and  nods,  "Here's  a  sixpence." 

The  hungry  friend's  eyes  brightened,  but 
they  quickly  resumed  their  gloomy  expres- 
sion as  he  rejoined,  "It's  a  piece  of  tin  !" 

Grimaldi  winked  again,  rubbed  the  six- 
pence or  piece  of  tin  very  hard,  and  de- 
clared, putting  it  between  his  teeth  by 
way  of  test,  it  was  as  good  a  sixpence  as 
he  would  wish  to  see. 
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"I  don't  think  it,"  said  the  friend,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Grimaldi, 
"we'll  go  to  the  public-house,  and  ask  the 
landlord  whether  it's  a  good  one  or  not. 
They  always  know." 

To  this  the  friend  assented,  and  they 
hurried  on,  disputing  all  the  way  whether 
it  was  really  a  sixpence  or  not ;  a  dis- 
covery which  could  not  be  made  at  that 
time,  when  the  currency  was  defaced  and 
worn  nearly  plain,  with  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  made  at  present. 

The  publican,  a  fat  jolly  fellow,  was 
standing  at  his  door  talking  to  a  friend, 
and  the  house  looked  so  uncommonly 
comfortable,  that  Gomery  whispered  as 
they  approached  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  best  to  have  some  bread  and  cheese 
first,  and  ask  about  the  sixpence  after 
wards. 

Grimaldi  nodded  his  entire  assent,  and 
they  went  in  and  ordered  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  beer.  Having  taken  the  edge 
o(T  their  hunger,  they  tossed  up  a  farthing 
which  Grimaldi  happened  to  find  in  the 
corner  of  some  theretofore  undiscovered 
pocket,  to  determine  who  should  present 
the  "  sixpence."  The  chance  falling  on 
himself,  he  walked  up  to  the  bar,  and 
with  a  very  lofty  air,  and  laying  the  ques- 
tionable metal  down  with  a  dignity  quite 
his  own,  requesting  the  landlord  to  take 
the  bill  out  of  that. 

"Just  right,  sir,"  said  the  landlord, 
looking  at  the  strange  face  that  his  custo- 
mer assumed,  and  not  at  the  sixpence. 

"  It's  right  sir,  is  it?"  asked  Grimaldi 
sternly. 

"  Quite,"  answered  the  landlord ;"  thank 
ye,  gentlemen."  And  with  this  he  slipped 
the, — whatever  it  was, — into  his  pocket. 

Gomery  looked  at  Grimaldi,  and  Grim- 
aldi, with  a  look  and  air  which  baffle  all 
description,  walked  out  of  the  house  fol- 
lowed by  his  friend. 

"  I  never  knew  any  thing  so  lucky," 
he  said  as  they  walked  home  to  supper, — 
"it  is  quite  a  Providence  that  sixpence." 

"  A  piece  of  tin,  you  mean,"  said 
Gomery. 

Which  of  the  two  it  was  is  uncertain, 
but  Grimaldi  often  patronized  the  same 
house  afterwards,  and  as  he  never  heard 
anything  more  about  the  matter,  he  felt 
quite  convinced  that  it  was  a  real  six- 
pence. 


LONDON  PORTER  BREWERIES. 

Accustomed  as  a  provincial  inhabitant 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  estimate  at  a 
very  high  rate  the  extent  of  the  London 
porter  breweries,  from  his  finding  the  be- 
verage  in  abundance  in  every  spot  on 
which  he  may  set  his  foot,  yet  the  reality, 
when  it  is  his  fortune  to  visit  the  actual 
scene  of  the  manufacture  in  question,  will 
prove  in  general  far  to  exceed  any  antici- 
pations which  may  have  been  formed. 
Nothing  which  a  stranger  can  behold  in 
the  whole  British  metropolis  will  strike 
and  amaze  his  eye  more  than  the  mere 
appearance  of  one  of  the  larger  brew 
houses  of  the  city,  with  its  enormous  cop- 
pers, huge  fermenting  vessels,  and  monster 
like  store-vats ;  while,  if  he  carries  his  ob- 
servations farther,  and  examines  into  all 
the  dealings  and  ramifications  of  such  a 
concern,  his  mind  will  be  filled  with  still 
greater  astonishment  at  the  seemingly 
incalculable  amount  of  capital  embarked 
in  it,  as  necessary  to  sustain  and  carry  it 
on.  The  first  question  which  suggests 
itself  to  one's  thoughts,  on  looking  at  the 
lakes  of  porter  perpetually  being  manufac- 
tured in  such  places,  is,  "  Who  is  to  drink 
all  this  ?"  One  can  scarcely  believe  that 
any  given  number  of  human  throats,  even 
of  the  thirstiest  order,  can  consume  these 
seas  of  liquor  as  fast  as  they  seem  to  be 
produced.  Yet  but  a  short  residence  in 
the  mighty  city  which  is  the  scene  of  this 
production,  will  remove  much  of  this 
wonderment  from  the  stranger's  mind. 
He  will  soon  discover  that  porter  almost 
supplies  the  place  of  water  in  London,  as 
the  common  and  hourly  means  of  slacking 
thirst.  None  so  poor,  none  so  miserable 
in  London,  but  contemns  the  thin  colour- 
less product  of  the  spring,  and  will  have 
his  deep-brown  "  stout,"  in  pot  or  can,  at 
home  or  abroad.  With  the  labouring 
classes  the  beverage  has  become  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  and,  indeed,  even  the  most 
temperate  and  orderly  among  them  would 
perhaps  as  soon  want  their  solid  food,  as 
the  "  entire"  to  wash  it  down.  In  part, 
the  origin,  at  least,  of  this  habit  may  be 
owing  to  the  rather  impure  sources  of 
much  of  the  water  about  the  metropolis, 
and  we  have  heard  sensible  men  trace  it 
to  such  a  cause ;  but  the  cheapness,  a- 
bundance,  and  quality  of  the  liquor,  not 
to  speak  of  other  circumstances,  seem  in 
a  great  measure  sufficient  to  account  for  ^ 
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the  prevalence  of  the  custom  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  difference  in  colour  between  porter 
and  ale,  as  well  as  other  malt  liquors,  is 
chiefly  owing,  as  is  generally  known,  to 
the  condition  of  the  malt  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  former  of  these  drinks.  The  malt 
in  this  case  is  slightly  scorched  in  drying, 
or  curing  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed, 
so  as  to  acquire  a  broivn  hue,  which  it 
communicates  to  the  liquor  made  from  it. 
But  there  are  other  qualities  for  which 
porter  is  remarkable  ;  and  it  is  for  the  pos- 
session of  these,  more  peculiarly,  that  the 
porter  of  London  has  obtained  its  great 
distinctive  celebrity.  The  agreeable  bit- 
terness and  empyreumatic  flavour  which 
characterise  it,  have  been  the  envy  of  all 
the  brewers,  we  may  safely  say,  of  the 
wide  world,  and  fortunes  have  been  thrown 
away  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  the 
source  of  these  properties,  and  to  imitate 
them.  These  attempts  have  always  fail- 
ed so  signally,  if  not  uniformly  and  univer- 
sally, that  at  length  mankind  have  almost 
agreed,  by  common  consent,  to  rank  the 
puzzle  of  London  porterbrewing  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Iron  Mask,  or  that  of  the 
authorship  of  Junius.  Numberless,  indeed, 
were  the  explanations  tendered  by  one 
party  and  another,  before  the  point  was 
thus  given  up  ;  and  as  one  of  these  notions 
may  be  said  still,  in  some  measure,  to 
hold  its  ground,  many  persons  may  be 
glad  of  a  little  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Finding  that  no  means  whatever, 
tried  in  any  quarter  of  the  earth,  could 
make  porter  taste  as  it  did  in  London, 
some  ingenious  individual  at  length  hit  on 
the  idea  that  the  cause  must  lie  in  the 
Thames  water,  with  which  it  was  manu- 
factured. As  the  Thames  water  was  real- 
ly known  to  have  peculiar  properties— 
that  of  keeping  long  fresh  and  pure  at  sea, 
for  example,  after  undergoing  several  fer- 
mentations— many  people  regarded  this 
solution  as  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  and  one 
enterprising  brewer  of  the  Scottish  capital 
actually  went  the  length  of  bringing  down 
the  Thames  water  in  casks,  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  at  length  rivalling  the  me- 
tropolitan brewers.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful ;  nor  will  the  reader  marvel 
at  this,  when  informed  how  erroneous 
were  the  premises  upon  which  the  ex- 
periment was  based.  Only  four  of  the 
London  brew-houses  do  really  make  use 


of  Thames  river  water !  In  other  words, 
not  a  sixth  part  of  the  London  porter 
is  manufactured  with  water  from  that 
source.  The  breweries  have  in  most 
cases  private  wells,  and  the  liquor 
brewed  thus  is  no  whit  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  into  which  the  river  water  enters. 
The  public,  at  least,  have  never  discover- 
ed any  difference.  So  much  for  the 
Thames-water  fallacy. 

The  real  cause  of  the  pleasing  bitter 
relish  and  aroma  of  the  London  porter, 
we  have  good  authority  for  asserting, 
rests  with  the  malt  used,  and  also  the 
mode  of  curing  it  for  use.  The  hops,  of 
course,  are  a  principal  source  of  the  bitter 
in  all  porter,  but  in  the  case  of  London 
porter  the  delightful  bitter  smack  is  not  so 
much  derived  from  the  employment  of  a 
large  allowance  of  hops,  as  from  the  use,  in 
the  brewing,  of  great  quantities  of  brown  or 
embrowned  malt,  which  malt  is  cured 
along  with  dried  woo(Lgf  a  stringent  quali- 
ty. This  wood  is  mixed  with  the  malt, 
arid  besides  contributing  to  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  beverage,  is  the  ingredient 
that  imparts  to  it  its  much  prized  aroma. 
In  the  introduction  of  this  stringent  wood 
consists  the  long-sought- for  secret.  All 
the  stories  which  have  been  told  of  the 
unbounded  use  of  liquorice,  and  drugs  of 
every  kind  and  name,  are  entirely  errone- 
ous as  far  as  regards  the  leading  brew- 
houses  which  supply  the  world  with 
London  porter. 

From  various  causes,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  capital  embarked 
in  one  of  the  great  London  brew-houses. 
In  the  hop  room  alone  of  such  a  concern 
there  lies  a  princely  fortune,  some  single 
houses  having  usually  a  stock  of  hops  on 
hand  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  value.  This  is  in  some  measure  dor- 
mant capital,  as  such  a  stock  would  last 
a  year  or  two.  But  the  keeping  of  so  large 
a  store  is  a  provision  against  a  scarcity  or 
a  rise  in  prices,  and  the  power  of  making 
such  a  provision  is  a  magnificent  proof  of 
the  means  held  at  command.  The  stock 
of  malt,  again,  in  the  larger  houses,  is  on 
an  equal  scale.  Malt  and  hops  together 
will  generally  amount  in  value  to  about 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds.*  The 


*  The  quantity  of  malt  consumed  in  one  year,  by  eleven 
of  the  principal  breweries  in  London,  exceeds  fire  hun- 
dred thousand  quarters. 
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stock-vats  exhibit  another  immense  ab- 
sorption of  money.  In  these  vats,  vast 
quantities  of  porter  are  stored  up,  to  ripen 
and  mellow  for  public  use.  The  vessels 
in  question  resemble  houses  in  size  more 
than  any  thing  else.  In  Messrs  White- 
bread's  brewery  there  are  about  thirty 
vats,  each  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
high,  and  of  a  proportionate  transverse 
diameter!  They  hold  many  thousand 
barrels  each,  and  are  usually  full  to  the 
brim.  These  vats  are  bound  with  a  suc- 
cession of  very  strong  iron  hoops,  set  as 
close  to  one  another  as  they  can  well  go ; 
and,  in  reality,  the  danger  would  be  ex- 
treme,  without  powerful  supports  of  this 
kind.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  vessel 
of  this  nature  burst  in  one  of  the  large 
London  brew-houses,  and  did  no  small 
damage,  floating  a  family  in  a  neighbour- 
ing house  clean  out  of  doors,  besides  other 
feats  of  the  like  order. 

Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Company,  have 
the  most  extensive  porter  brew-house  in 
London.  Their  establishment  is  one  of 
old  standing,  being  the  same  which  for- 
merly yielded  a  noble  fortune  to  Samuel 
Johnson's  friend,  Thrale.  The  quantity 
of  porter  now  annually  brewed  by  this 
house  amounts  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  barrels.  The  following 
six  brewing  companies,  Hanbury's,  Reid's, 
Whitebread's,  Meux's,  Combe  and  Dela- 
fi eld's,  and  Calvert's,  produce  also  very 
large  quantities,  the  issue  of  none  being 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  barrels 
a-year,  while  it  is  double  that  quantity  in 
several  of  the  cases.  But  neither  a  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  the  annual  manu- 
facture, nor  an  estimate  of  the  stock  and 
consumption  of  hops  and  malt,  will  lead 
us  to  any  thing  like  a  fair  idea  of  the  ca- 
pital embarked  in  one  of  these  concerns. 
The  cause  of  this  may  be  in  part  explain- 
ed. The  hop  and  malt  rooms  are  natural 
and  obvious  quarters  for  the  employment 
of  the  wealth  of  these  brewing  houses. 
But  the  funds  of  the  same  parties  are  ab- 
sorbed also  in  less  obvious  ways.  The 
most  of  the  licensed  public-houses  in  the 
city  are  connected  with  some  brewing 
company  or  another,  and  hence  are  called 
"tied  houses."  The  brewers  advance 
loans  to  the  publican  on  the  security  of 
his  lease,  and  from  the  moment  that  ne- 
cessity or  any  other  cause  tempts  him  to 
accept  such  a  loan,  he  is  bound  to  the 


lending  party.    Indeed,  the  advance  is 
made  on  the  open  and  direct  condition 
that  he  shall  sell  the  lender's  liquor,  and 
his  alone.    The  publican,  in  short,  be- 
comes a  mere  retail-agent  for  the  behoof 
of  one  particular  company.    They  clap 
their  sign  above  his  door,  and  he  can  no 
longer  fairly  call  the  house  his  own.  The 
quantity  of  money  thus  lent  out  by  the 
London  brewers  is  enormous.   One  house 
alone,  we  know  from  good  authority,  has 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
so  employed.    Perhaps  the  reader  will 
have  a  still  better  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  system  is  carried,  when  he  is 
told  that  a  single  brew-house  Was  fifteen- 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  sign-boards 
stuck  up  over  London — rating  these  ar- 
!  tides,  of  course,  at  their  cost  price.  This 
i  explains  what  a  stranger  in  the  metropolis 
i  is  at  first  very  much  struck  with — the 
i  number  of  large  boards  marked  with 
"  Whitebread's  Entire,"  "  Meux's  Double 
llefined,"  or  "  Combe  and  Delafield's 
Brown  Stout  House,"  that  meet  the  eye 
iu  every  part  of  London.    These  signs 
are  of  such  size  as  to  extend  usually  from 
side  to  side  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  placed,  and  if  a  house  presents  two 
ends,  or  even  three,  to  public  view,  the 
massive  letters  adorn  them  all.  Such 
boards  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
I  a-piece,  so  that  eight  or  nine  hundred  of 
j  them  will  amount  to  the  sum  total  stated  ; 
!  and  some  breweries  have  that  number  up, 
!  in  one  quarter  aad  another  of  the  great 
|  city.    This  mode  of  advertising  may  look 
!  expensive,  but  it  has  its  advantages.  It 
!  is  permanent,  and  readily  points  out  to 
the  favourers  of  particular  brewing-houses 
where  their  favourite  stout  is  to  be  found, 
i  One  loves  Meux's,  another  man  Barclay's, 
a  third  Courage  and  Donaldson's,  and 
J  these  gilded  placards  show  where  the  de- 
j  sired  articles  may  be  had  by  all  parties. 
|  What  an  idea  this  "tie"  system  in  itself 
gives  us  of  the  wealth  of  these  brewers  ! 
a  handsome  fortune  laid  out  on  sign- 
boards ! 

In  reality,  however,  the  leading  part- 
ners, whose  names  are  at  the  head  of 
these  firms,  are  in  many  cases  men  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  landed  property,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  coun- 
try gentlemen,  though  retaining,  it  may 
be,  large  shares  in  the  establishment  to 
which  the  wealth  aad  standing  of  their 
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families  were  originally  owing.  There 
are  always  some  of  the  principal  partners 
in  these  concerns,  nevertheless,  who  take 
an  active  share  in  their  management- 
The  mode  of  conducting  them  is  thorough, 
ly  systematic,  as  much  so,  and  necessarily 
as  much  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bank 
of  England.    The  whole  business  is  di. 
vided  into  sections,  with  responsible  per- 
sons at  the  head  of  each.    One  man 
usually,  and  sometimes  two,  superintend 
the  brewing  department.  These  are  the 
operative  managers,  who  are  a  shrewd  and 
intelligent  class  of  men.    Salaries  in 
these  extensive  concerns  are  on  the  hand, 
somest  scale,  the  motto  of  the  proprietors 
being,  "  best  service,  best  pay."  The 
number  of  operatives  about  these  places 
is  of  course  very  great.  They  are  usually 
stout,  florid  men,  with  countenances  and 
persons  alike  redolent  of  the  cherishing 
fluids  amid  which  they  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being.    And  when  hard  exer- 
cise is  combined  with  this  generous  nu- 
trition, they  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
as  healthy  as  they  appear.  Otherwise, 
they  will  be  liable,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to 
apoplectic  and  dropsical  affections.  Nu- 
merous as  are  these  common  workers  at 
the  brewing  business,  however,  those  who 
conceive  the  employment  flowing  from 
these  vast  establishments  to  rest  and  end 
here,  will  form  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
range  of  their  influence.  Hop-growers, 
iron-founders,  coopers,    colliers,  publi- 
cans, horse  dealers,  saddlers,  cart-wrights, 
agriculturists  in  all  the  various  lines  of 
barley,  corn,  and  hay    growing,  with 
many  other  trades  and  professions,  are 
all  directly  and  perpetually  benefiting 
from  the  maintenance  of  these  great  con- 
cerns.   It  is  astonishing  how  many  of 
all  these  tradesmen  one  single  brewing- 
house  will  sustain  within  its  circle,  dis- 
seminating its  work  and  its  payments 
with  never-failing  punctuality. 

Serious  attempts  have  frequently  been 
made  to  shake  the  business  of  the  great 
porter  breweries,  but  the  system  was  too 
deeply  rooted  to  permit  of  its  easy  over- 
throw. A  heavy  though  indirect  stroke 
of  this  kind  came  from  the  ale-brewers 
of  London,  who  some  time  since  com- 
menced brewing  an  ale  article  at  so  low  a 
price  as  to  encroach  on  the  sale  of  "  en- 
tire." In  retaliation,  the  porter-houses, 
with  the  exception  of  three  only,  were 


tempted  to  add  a  proportion  of  ale  to 
their  ordinary  manufacture.  They  do 
not,  however,  carry  this  ale  brewing  to 
any  great  extent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  porter  monopoly  remains  but  little, 
if  at  all,  impaired. 

One  point  more  about  the  London 
breweries,  and  we  have  done  with  these 
loose  hints.    The  stables  of  one  of  these 
establishments,  when  filled  with  their  al- 
lotted tenants,  constitue  one  of  the  very 
finest  sights  that  can  be  seen  on  the  whole 
premises.    To  a  Scotsmen,  the  powerful 
make  aad  general  beauty  of  the  horses  of 
burden  that  are  seen  traversing  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  is  always  a  subject  of 
wonder.    The   little  carts  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  comparatively  puny 
though  active  creatures  which  draw  them, 
sink  into  absolute  insignificance  in  his 
eyes  when  contrasted  with  the  colossal 
waggons  and  horses  of  the  south.  One 
horse  to  one  cart  is  the  way  in  Scotland, 
while  in  England  you  observe  a  train  of 
six  or  eight  gigantic  creatures  dragging 
along  a  large  and  heavily-loaden  vehicle, 
resembeling  a  goodly  haystack  in  breadth, 
height,  and  compactness.    A  lengthened 
line  of  such  waggons  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  sights  imaginable.  As  the  brew- 
ers keep  the  very  best  of  horses,  it  is  in 
their  stables  that  the  beauty  of  the  breed 
can  be  seen  to  most  perfection.  They 
are  kept  in  the  very  highest  condition, 
plump,  sleek,  and  glossy,.    The  order 
maintained  throughout  these  large  esta- 
blishments extends  to  their  stabling  ar- 
rangements.   In  Whitebread's,  we  ob- 
served  the  name  of  each  horse  painted 
above  his  stall,  and  were  told  that  every 
one  of  them  knew  its  designation  as  well 
as  any  biped  about  the  place.    Some  of 
the  most   extensive  breweries  employ 
above  one  hundred  such  horses  to  des- 
seminate  their  produce  through  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 


A  PEEP  AT  CHINA. 

In  the  evening  we  were  visited  by  our 
Chinese  friend,  who  carriecr  us  to  the 
garden,  and  were  informed  that  he  was  a 
physiognomist.  At  our  request  he  de- 
clared, after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  coun- 
tenance, what  he  thought  to  be  the  cha- 
acter  of  several  persons  present-  He 
gazed  at  the  individual  under  examination 
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for  some  time  and  then  began,  11  Me  think 
you  good  man;"  and,  after  a  second  look, 
continued,  "  but  you  be  more  better  in 
ten  year  more."  A  second  individual, 
he  declared,  would  be  "  more  better"  in 
twenty  years  ;  and  a  third  one,  who  was 
"one  of  your  fat  men  who  sleep  o'nights," 
he  pronounced  to  be  a  very  good  man, 
saying,  "Me  think  you  very  contenty  in 
side,  in  fiftv  year  more  you  be  more 
better."       *       *       *       *  * 

These  examinations  afforded  us  much 
amusement ;  but  the  physiognomist  was 
much  struck  when  I  explained  to  him 
the  general  principles  of  phrenology,  and 
illustrated  them  by  an  examination  of  his 
head,  expressing  my  opinion  of  him  from 
its  result.  He  frankly  admitted  all  I 
said  to  be  true,  but  seemed  very  much 
puzzled  to  comprehend  how  I  could  speak 
so  minutely  of  his  character.  The  sub. 
ject  was  again  explained  to  them,  and,  after 
examination,  an  opinion  of  the  leading 
points  of  individual  character  was  ex. 
pressed.  Those  who  knew  the  individual 
under  question  decided  that  the  opinion 
was  correct,  and  he  himself  acknowledged 
it  to  be  true.  In  the  same  way  several 
were  examined  with  a  like  result.  The 
interest  in  the  subject  increased,  and  all 
present  became  suddenly  converts  to  the 
doctrine,  and  at  once  placed  such  im- 
plicit faith  in  phrenology  that  they  sent 
for  their  clerks,  here  termed  pursers,  and 
requested  me  to  express  my  opinion  of 
their  respective  characters  without  re- 
serve.  One  wished  to  know  whether  a 
young  man,  who  had  just  submitted  his 
head  to  examination,  might  be  safety 
trusted  if  sent  into  the  country  to  collect 
money.  Another  asked  in  relation  to  his 
clerk,  "Can  me  trust  that  man  go  Nan- 
kin  for  pigeon,  buy  silk,  suppose  he  no 
stop  talk  with  gal,  and  no  make  he 
pigeon  ?"  Another  inquired  if  I  could 
determine  positively,  by  examining  a  mar- 
ried lady's  head,  whether  her  issue  would 
be  "  one  gal  or  one  he  child."  Being 
very  anxious  for  the  latter,  and  having 
offered  up  many  prayers  to  the  goddess 
Kuanyin  for  a  son,  he  was  much  disap. 
pointed  to  learn  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  phrenology  did  not  extend  quite 
so  far.  ****** 

In  our  walk  through  the  garden  we  saw 
much  to  admire  ;  we  were  led  from  it  into 
an  open  field,  and  following  a  path  along 


a  ditch  met  a  number  of  women  tottering 
along,  owing  to  the  deformity  of  their  feet, 
produced  by  bandaging.  They  were  just 
returning  from  the  packing  and  sorting 
houses,  where  they  had  been  employed. 
About  three  hundred  women  are  attached 
to  each  tea. establishment,  and  receive  for 
their  respective  labour  about  six  cents  a 
day,  without  other  emolument  of  any  kind. 
Those  we  saw  were  miserably  clad,  and 
their  feet  were  bound  with  bandages,  and 
in  little  shoes.  If  the  bandages  be  left  off 
the  feet  very  soon  spread,  and  by  doing 
so  they  would  become  more  useful  and 
trustworthy  members,  but  this  would  be 
at  the  cost  of  pride.  ■ 

We  entered  a  building  where  tea  is 
manufactured.  The  people  were  just 
departing  from  their  labours.  On  the 
second  floor  were  apartments  wherein 
the  leaves  are  sifted  and  sorted  by  hand, 
and  then  packed  after  coming  from  an 
apartment  below,  where  they  undergo  the 
process  of  manipulation  in  cast-iron  pans, 
set  diagonally  in  blocks  of  masonry  about 
breast  high.  These  blocks  are  arranged 
in  rows,  and  each  one  has  four  pans  with 
a  furnace  beneath  them.  We  noticed 
here,  among  other  things,  a  winnowing 
machine  in  all  respects  like  those  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  were  informed 
that  it  is  employed  in  separating  the 
several  sorts  of  tea.  The  imperial, 
being  the  heaviest,  falls  first,  next  the 
young  hyson,  then  the  gunpowder,  and 
so  on. 

Green  teas  are  very  little  used  by  the 
Chinese,  though  the  "  cup  that  cheers 
but  not  inebriates," is  universal  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  is 
brought  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  at 
all  times  of  the  day.  Public  tea-houses 
are  found  in  every  town  and  in  every 
village  in  China. 

The  tea  plant  is  a  bushy  evergreen 
shrub,  which,  if  permitted  to  attain  its 
greatest  natural  size,  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  about  twelve  feet.  It  consti- 
tutes by  itself  a  distinct  genus,  of  which 
there  is  but  a  single  species ;  the  plants 
yielding  the  different  kinds  of  black  and  : 
green  tea  being,  in  reality,  according  toj 
the  Chinese  always,  and  now,  according 
to  the  admission  of  European  botanists, 
no  more  than  permanent  varieties,  the  re- 
sult of  long  culture,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  plants  useful  to  man.  The 
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tea  is,  probably,  an  indigenous  plant  of 
China.    This  may  be  concluded  not  only 
from  its  long  culture  in  that  country,  but 
from  its  being  found  there  in  a  wild  state, 
and  from  the  Chinese  names  for  it  having 
been  borrowed  by  almost  all  foreign  na- 
tions.   These  names  are  Cha  and  TVie. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  general  term 
throughout  China,  and  the  last  belongs  to 
the  dialect  of  Fokien.   Most  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  have  adopted  the  former,  having 
received  their  knowledge  of  the  plant  from 
inland  communication  ;  and  most  of  the 
European  nations,  theiracquaintance  with 
it   having   been   derived  directly  from 
Fokien  by  maritime  communication,  the 
latter.    The  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
China  from  time  immemorial,  and  its  use 
is  as  much  buried  in  fabb  as  that  of  wheat 
or  barley,  or  wine,  in  Europe  or  Western 
Asia.     As  a  branch  of  husbandry  in 
China,  it  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
culture   of  the   vine  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe.    The  latitudes  in 
which  it  thrives  best  are  from  23°  to  30° 
north,  or  from  the  sea  on  the  south  to 
the  great  river  Yangste  Kiang  on  the 
north.    The  northen  limits  of  its  culture, 
however,  extend  much  beyond  the  river ; 
and  there  are  in  fact,  few  provinces  or 
districts  of  southern  or  central  China,  in 
which  the  tea  plant  is  not  extensively 
cultivated,  at  least  for  domestic  use.  The 
tea,  like  the  vine,  is  cultivated  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  in  preference  to  the  plains. 
It  is  raised  for  the  seed,  and  yields  its 
first  crop  in  from  two  to  three  years. 
Where  the  best  teas  are  raised,  the  plant 
is  carefully  pruned,  and  prevented  from 
attaining  a  height  exceeding  two  or  three 
feet.  The  production  of  good  tea  depends 
upon  soil  and  locality,  fully  as  much  as 
that  of  good  wine  ;  like  it,too,the  produce 
varies  according  to  the  care  with  which 
the  crop  is  collected  and  prepared  for  use. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  varies,  also,  with 
the  nature  of  each  season,  like  the  vintage. 
From   the   same  plant  are  commonly 
taken,  in  each  season,  four  crops,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  another  cause  of  the 
variety  in  tea,  as  it  appears  in  the  market. 
The  younger  the  leaves  when  taken,  the 
higher  flavoured  the  tea,  and  the  scarcer, 
and  consequently  the  dearer  the  article. 
*  The  earliest  crop  is  taken  in  the  begin- 
jbjning  of  spring,  just  when  the  leaf  buds 
la  are  opening  ;  and  the  last  crop  in  August, 


when  the  leaves  are  coarse,  abundant, 
and  deficient  in  aroma  and  astringency. 

The  green  and  black  teas  present  a 
parallel  case  to  the  white  and  red  grape. 
In  both  cases  they  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  The  growth  of  teas  of 
sufficiently  high  flavour  to  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  fit,  in  consequence, 
for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  was 
for  a  long  time  confined  to  two  provinces, 
or  rather  to  a  few  districts  of  these  prov- 
inces ;  for,  in  China,  provinces,  in  so  far 
as  extent  and  population  are  concerned, 
are  extensive  kingdoms.  These  provinces 
were  Fokien,  which  yielded  black  tea, 
and  Kiangnan,  which  yielded  green ;  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  first  being  in 
about  the  24th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
that  of  the  last  in  about  the  30th — of  late 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great 
demand  for  teas  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  culture  of  the  plant  for  exportation 
has  been  extended  to  three  additional 
provinces,  namely,  Canton,  Kiansi,  and 
Chekiang,  all  lying  between  the  23rd  and 
30th  degree  of  latitude. 

In  China,  contrary  to  the  universal 
usage  of  other  great  despotisms  of  Asia, 
the  soil  is  private  property ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, and  of  the  tyranny  which 
hinders  the  accumulation  of  property,  the 
land  is  very  minutely  subdivided,  and  the 
proprietors  are  little  better  than  peasants 
or  cotters,  each,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
family,  cultivating  his  own  farm.  This  of 
course  applies  equally  to  the  tea  districts 
as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
the  tea  is  consequently  cultivated  only 
in  small  patches  or  gardens,  not  exceed- 
ing in  extent  the  holding  of  an  ordinary 
market  gardener.  The  leaves  are  picked 
by  the  cultivator's  family  and  conveyed 
at  once  to  the  market,  where  they  are 
purchased  by  a  particular  class  of  dealers, 
who  dry  them  under  a  shed,  and  in  this 
imperfect  state  of  preparation  dispose  of 
them  to  a  second  and  higher  class  of 
traders,  who  sort  the  teas  according  to 
their  qualities,  and,  after  completing  the 
process  of  manufacture,  pack  them  in 
chests,  dividing  them  in  lots  of  from  100 
to  600  chests,  which  are  known  in  the 
Canton  market  under  the  name  of  chops, 
from  their  bearing  the  signet  or  mark  (in 
Chinese,  chap)  of  the  merchants  who 
make  them  up. 
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Tiie  tea  arrives  in  Canton  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  the  busiest  period 
of  the  trade  extends  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  December.  The  commodity  is 
conveyed,  for  the  most  part,  by  land  car- 
riages and  by  porters,  and,  generally 
speaking,  from  400  to  700  miles,  and 
the  owners  accompany  it.  The  traders 
in  green  tea  amount  in  number  to  not 
less  than  400.  The  dealers  in  black  tea 
are  less  numerous,  but  more  wealthy. 
Both  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  advan- 
ces, to  some  extent,  from  the  Hong,  or 
security  merchants  of  Canton. 

In  the  market  of  Canton  the  sorts  of 
tea  quoted  for  exportation  do  not,  gene- 
rally, exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number; 
about  eight  of  which  are  black  and  six 
green.  They  are  as  follows,  with  their 
respective  ordinary  prices  : — 

GREEN  Taels  per  Pecul. 

Twankay  24  to  28. 

Hyson  Skin  24  to  28. 

Young  Hyson  44  to  54. 

Hyson  44  to  54. 

Imperial  50  to  60. 

Gunpowder  59  to  (12. 

BLA.CK  Taels  per  Pecul. 

Bohea  12  to  15. 

Congo  24  to  28. 

Cainpoi  24  to  28. 

Souchong  20  to  3G. 

Ankoi  20  to  24. 

Caper  24  to  25. 

Orange  Peko  25  to  2G. 

Flowery  Peko  50  to  GO. 

In  round  numbers,  one  tael  per  pecul 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one 
halfpenny  per  pound,  in  estimating  these! 
prime  costs.    The  terms  under  which  j 
the  different  sorts  of  tea  are  here  described, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  European  corrup-  \ 
tions,and  some  misapplications  of  Chinese  j 
words:  but  as  they  are  of  long  established  | 
use,  and  perfectly  well  understood  both 
by  European  and  Chinese  merchants, 
they  describe   the  commodiiy  intended 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

The  highest  quality  of  black  tea  is 
Peko,  or  more  correctly  Flowery  Peco. 
This  consists  of  the  early  spring  buds  of 
the  finest  black  tea  plants,  intermixed,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  with  the  flowers 
of  the  fragrant  olive,  which  is  discover- 
able in  the  form  of  small  white  particles. 
This,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
prices  current,  runs  up  to  the  price  of 
sixty  taels  per  pecul,  equal  to  2s.  6d.  per 
lb.    The  very  same  plant,  in  its  second, 


and  more  abundant  crop,  may  yield  Sou- 
chong, at  thirty  six  taels  per  pecul,  or 
1.5.  6d.  per  pound.  Its  third  crop  may 
consist  of  Congo,  Campoi,  of  low  Sou- 
chong, bearing  no  higher  price  than  ten 
per  lb.;  and  its  fourth  and  last  crop  may 
consist  of  Fokien,  Bohea,  worth  no  more 
than  fifteen  taels  per  pecul,  or  l^d  per 
lb.  The  coarsest  Boheas  in  the  market, 
which  are  rated  above  at  twelve  taels  per 
pecul,  or  6d.  per  lb.,  are,  however,  fre- 
quently found  as  low  as  5t/.  per  lb.  The 
lowest  Boheas  of  the  Canton  market  con- 
sist of  the  refuse  or  sweepings  of  superi- 
or Black  teas,  or  of  the  inferior  tea  of 
Woping,  in  Canton.  It  may  be  remarked 
by  the  way,  respecting  this  word  Bohea, 
which  is  now  applied  by  Europeans  to 
the  lowest  denominations  of  Black  lea — 
that  it  was,  and  still  is,  applied  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  finest  description  of  it — 
that  which  grows  on  the  mountain  Vu-i- 
shan,inthe  province  of  Fokien,  isas  noted 
for  its  production  of  fine  teas  as  the 
estate  of  Clos-Vugeot  for  its  Burgundy,  or 
that  of  the  Chateau-Margot  for  its  claret. 

Similar  observations  appty  to  the 
Green  teas;  although  the  range  of  qualities 
and  prices  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
Black.  The  highest  quality  of  green  tea  is 
gunpowder.  This  consists  of  the  first 
leaves  of  the  vernal  crop  of  the  Green  tea 
plant.  As  it  comes  to  us,  it  is  not 
mixed  with  flowers  of  any  foreign  plant, 
as  Peko  is ;  but  such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  Green  Teas  imported  by  the 
Russians,  called  Chulan,  Imperial  Hyson, 
and  Young  Hyson,  which  compose  the 
second  and  third  crops.  The  light  and 
inferior  leaves  separated  from  Hyson  by 
a  winnowing  machine,  constitute  Hyson 
Skin.  The  fourth  and  last  crop  consti- 
tutes Twankay,  Singlo,  &e.  With  res- 
pect to  the  last  word,  the  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  it  as  to  Bohea.  Singlo,  or 
more  correctly  Songlo,  takes  its  title  from 
a  mountain  of  that  name  in  the  province 
of  Kiangnan,  where  the  finest  green  tea 
has  been  long  produced. — Ruschenberger. 


LIFE  IN  JAMAICA. 

When  a  gentleman  of  Kingston  wants 
to  banquet  on  cool  air,  and  give  his  pores 
a  holiday,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides 
into  the  mountains  of  Port-Royal  or  Li- 
suanea.    A  distance  of  half  a  dozen 
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miles  makes  a  difference  of  a  dozen  de- 
grees in  the  temperature  ;  and  one  whose 
lungs  have  been  labouring  for  months  past 
at  converting  Kingston  over-blasts  into 
vital  air,  no  sooner  reaches  the  Blue 
Mountains,  than  he  erects  his  head,  ex- 
pands his  chest,  and  internally  exclaims 
— *  Respiro !' 

To  enjoy  that  satisfaction,  I  set  out  a 
few  days  ago  with  a  friend  of  mine,  to  visit 
his  colfee-plantation  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
mountains,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Kingston,  and  seven  from  my  abode  atj 
the  foot  of  Liguanea.  Prospect  Pen,  the 
the  place  we  were  going  to,  is  about  2500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  every 
foot  of  the  2500  is  a  furlong  to  a  man  ac- 
customed to  a  decent  road  and  a  level 
country. 

Our  route,  after  leaving  the  plain  of 
Liguanea,  wound  round  a  succession  of 
mountains  for  four  or  five  miles,  covered 
to  the  top  with  the  finest  verdure.  The 
path  was  impassable  for  any  vehicle  on 
wheels ;  but  my  friend  Mr.  H.  called  it 
"  an  excellent  road."  It  verged  in  many 
places  on  frightful  precipices,  vawning 
chasms  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  feet  of 
craggy  limestone,  that  it  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  toppling  over  the  verge  of.  Never- 
theless, as  it  was  "  an  excellent  road,"  I 
was  ashamed  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
subject  of  the  nature  of  the  limit  of  the 
single  footstep,  that  made  the  trifling  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.  By  and 
bye  we  came  to  a  recent  slip,  that  nar- 
rowed our  path  to  about  two  feet  and  a 
halt;  and  here  my  obliging  companion 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  an  amiable  at- 
torney had  broken  his  neck;  nevertheless, 
the  road  was  excellent,  and  I  had  no  bu-  j 
siness  to  be  afraid. 

We  climbed  another   mountain,  the  j 
road  of  which,  if  possible,  "  excelled"  the  ! 
former,  and  when  we  gained  a  platform 
that  would  have  admirably  served  for  a  ! 
Tarpeian  rock,  we  had  just  space  enough 
to  wheel  round  our  horses,  and  view  the  ! 
precipice  where  a  Mr.  Davis  had  gallop- 
ed a  little  out  of  his  path  of  a  dark  night,  i 
and  was  merely  hurled  down  a  ravine  of 
some  sixty  feet  in  depth,  breaking  his  i 
fall  as  he  went  below,  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  impending  trees  :  but  these 
West  India  gentlemen  take  a  great  deal 
of  killing;  so  when  Mr.  Davis  reached 


the  bottom  he  merely  shook  his  members, 
and  the  horse  moved  his  limbs,  and  both 
came  back  again  to  the  right  path,  though 
at  rather  a  slower  rate  than  they  went 
down.  It  was,  however,  a  consolation 
for  a  stanger  to  know  "  the  road  was  ex- 
cellent,"  and  that  accidents  in  the  moun- 
tains were  not  always  fatal. 

We  scrambled  up  another  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  or  so.  The  path  appear- 
ed to  me  more  craggy  than  ever.  Here 
and  there  I  came  to  a  dead  pause  on  the 
brink  of  a  newly  made  chasm — but  it  was 
only  a  torrent  that  had  torn  away  the 
bank, — to  my  view,  that  had  swept  away 
some  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  rock  from 
the  roadside,  and  left  our  path  about  two 
feet  wide,  to  totter  over  "in  perfect 
security." 

But  notwithstanding  the  "  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  mountain-roads,"  I  was 
frequently  reminded  of  the  bridge  of  Al 
Sirat,  which  leads  the  Turkish  traveller 
over  a  route  like  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
sword  from  this  world  to  the  other,  and 
swings  over  the  gulf  of  the  region  of  the 
Shitan. 

Still  it  is  a  great  comfort,  when  a 
stranger  is  turning  an  acute  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  in  a  mountain- 
path,  to  be  assured  that  the  road-makers 
are  abroad  and  in  the  course  of  another 
season  may  reach  the  route  in  question. 
It  would,  therefore,  have  been  unreason- 
able to  have  spoken  of  the  lively  senti- 
ment  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life 
that  I  felt  at  every  stumble,  which  the 
best  of  ponies  will  occasionally  make  over 
the  very  best  of  mountain-roads,  and  per- 
haps in  the  vicinity  of  the  steepest  pre- 
cipices. 

So  we  went  on  very  comfortably,  till 
my  worthy  friend  very  kindly  pointed 
out  the  scene  of  another  very  extraor- 
dinary accident,  which  had  happened  to 
his  companion  some  year  or  two  before, 
who  fell  with  his  horse  down  a  precipice 
as  frightful  as  any  I  had  yet  seen.  But, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  there  is  no 
killing  these  people.  The  precipitated 
planter  returned,  after  a  short  time,  to 
his  friend  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
mountain  air  without  a  broken  bone  ;  the 
poor  horse,  however,  remained  below — 
in  negro-parlance,  mashed. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  chime  in  with 
my  friend's  commendation  of  the  increas- 
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ing  excellence  of  the  roads,  when  we 
came  to  another  very  pretty  little  pre- 
cipice, exceedingly  romantic  and  perpen- 
dicular :  and  here,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  mule,  and,  melancholy  to  relate,  two 
barrels  of  salt  beef  toppled  over  the  bank, 
and  the  consequences  were  fatal ;  the 
unfortunate  son  of  an  ass  was  killed  on 
the  spot — but  the  humane  will  be  gratifi- 
ed to  learn  that,  although  the  barrels 
were  very  seriously  hurt,  the  beef  was 
cured. 

The  object  of  this  long  episode  is  to 
keep  the  fact  in  your  remembrance,  that 
terror  is  an  ingredient  that  must  always 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  Well,  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  were  indeed  mingled  with  the 
prospect  we  had  before  us,  when  we  reach- 
ed the  delightful  spot  that  bears  the  ro- 
mantic name  of  Dolly  Moon's  Gap. 
"What's  in  a  name?"  the  view  might 
please  the  eye  as  well  with  any  other  title  ; 
but  oh,  Dolly  Moon  !  wherefore  art  thou 
Dolly  1  and  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  lunatic  in  far-fetched  derivations,  art 
thou  denominated  Moon  ?  I  am  happy  to 
say  my  antiquarian  researches  have  fur- 
nished me  with  the  unde  derivatur  of 
both  names ;  and  to  put  an  end  at  once 
to  the  speculations  of  the  learned,  I  pro- 
ceed to  inform  you  that  Dolly  Moon  is  a 
Corruption  of  Dorothy  Malowney,  and  the 
name  is  that  of  a  lady  who  was  in  the 
planting  line  in  this  neighbourhood  a 
great  many  years  ago.  But  the  view  : — 
I  verily  believe  I  am  keeping  it  out  of 
sight,  from  the  consciousness  of  my  in. 
ability  to  describe  it.  You  have  read 
Tom  Cringle  ;  you  probably  remember 
his  description  of  the  prospect  from  the 
mountains, — one  of  the  finest  and  most 
graphic  of  his  admirable  sketches.  That 
sketch  is  so  much  to  my  purpose,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  avail  myself  of  an  extract 
from  Tom's  log,  to  give  you  a  far  better 
idea  of  that  glorious  prospect  than  I  could. 

"Immediately  under  foot  rose  several 
lower  ranges  of  mountains;  those  nearest 
us  covered  with  the  laurel-looking  coffee- 
bushes,  interspersed  with  negro  villages 
hanging  amongst  the  fruit-trees  like  clus- 
ters of  birds'  nests  on  the  hill-side,  with 
a  bright  green  branch  of  plantain  suckers 
here  and  there,  and  a  white  painted  over- 
seer's house  peeping  from  out  of  the  woods, 
and  herds  of  cattle  in  the  Guinea  grass 


pieces.  Beyond  these  stretched  out  the 
lovely  plain  of  Liguanea,  covered  with 
luxuriant  cane-fields,  and  groups  of  negro- 
houses  and  Guinea  grass  pastures,  oflener 
a  darker  green  than  that  of  the  canes  : 
and  small  towns  of  sugar- works  rose 
every  here  and  there,  with  their  threads 
of  white  smoke  floating  up  into  the  thin 
sky  ;  while,  as  the  plain  receded,  the  cul- 
tivation disappeared,  until  the  Long 
Mountain  hove  its  back  like  a  whale  irom 
out  the  den-like  level  of  the  plain  ;  while 
to  the  right  of  it  the  city  of  Kingston  ap- 
peared like  a  model,  with  its  parade  in  the 
centre,  from  which  its  long  lines  of  hot, 
sandy  streets  stretched  out  in  every  di- 
rection, with  the  military  post  of  Uppark 
;  Camp,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
[  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  the 
town.  Through  a  tolerable  good  glass 
the  church-spire  looked  like  a  needle  ;  the 
trees  about  the  house  like  bushes  ;  the 
tall  cocoa-nut  trees,  like  hare-bells  ;  while 
a  slow  crawling  black  speck  here  and 
there  denoted  a  carriage  moving  %long  ; 
while  waggons,  with  their  teams  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  oxen,  looked  like  so  many 
centipedes.  At  ihe  camp,  the  two  regi- 
ments drawn  out  on  parade,  with  two  nine- 
pounders  on  each  flank,  with  their  atten- 
dantgunners,  looked  like  a  red  sparkling 
line,  with  two  black  spots  at  each  end. 
Presently,  the  red  line  wavered,  and 
finally  broke  up  as  the  regiments  wheel- 
ed into  open  column,  while  the  whole  fif- 
teen hundred  men  crawled  past,  three 
little  scarlet  spots  denoting  the  general 
and  his  men.  When  they  began  to  man- 
oeuver,  each  company  looked  like  a  single 
piece  in  a  game  of  chess  ;  and  as  they 
fired  by  companies,  the  little  tiny  puffs  of 
smoke  floated  up  like  wreaths  of  wool, 
suddenly  surmounting  and  overlaying  the 
red  lines. 

To  my  eyes,  however,  the  sea-view 
was  infinitely  finer  than  the  surrounding 
scenery  of  hills  and  plains,  even  beauti- 
ful as  this  was.  The  noble  harbour,  with 
its  long  narrow  line  of  land  extend- 
ing from  Rockfort  to  Port-Royal,  is  the 
glorious  feature  of  this  view  ;  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  tricked  out  with  all  the  ad- 
jucts  such  scenery  can  be  enhanced  by, 
either  by  ornaments  of  art  or  nature, 
with  the  vessels  of  war  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  in  the  stillness  of  the  morn- 
ing, "reposing  on  their  shadows;"  and 
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the  numerous  merchantmen  crowded  un- 
der the  shore  at  Kingston,  and  the  long 
line  of  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  prospect ; 
and  the  vessels  in  the  offing  at  widely 
distant  intervals,  dotting  the  horizon,  and 
veering  in  the  distance,  as  the  land-breeze 
setting  in  effected  the  course  of  the  vessels 
inward  or  homeward  bound.  I  certainly 
never  beheld  a  more  glorious  prospect, 
and  no  picture  that  I  have  seen  of  it  does 
any  thing  like  justice  to  its  beauty. 

Dolly  Moon's  Gap  is  one  of  those  clefts 
in  the  summits  of  the  mountains  that 
abound  in  this  country,  and  are  the  re- 
cords of  the  awful  commotions  in  the 
earth  that  have  been  occasioned  in  past 
times  by  earthquakes  or  volcanoes.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country  in  these  moun- 
tainous districts  bears  evident  marks  of 
the  agency  of  the  latter : — precipitate 
cones,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  tops 
of  the  hills;  abrupt  declivities,  breaking 
all  at  once  the  level  platforms  ;  irregular 
masses  of  rock,  of  enormous  size,  that 
have  been  detached  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  scattered  over  the  plains  and  along 
the  face  of  the  mountains  ;  in  some  parts, 
a  regular  gradation  of  conical  tumuli 
slanting  with  the  mountains  as  they  as- 
cend towards  their  summits. 

There  is  no  volcano  now  in  action  in 
the  island  ;  nor,  I  believe,  is  there  any  re- 
cord of  an  eruption  of  this  nature.  At 
some  distance  from  Mr.  H — s — pen,  I 
should  think  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  is  a  small  lake  of 
brackish  water,  which  is  situated  in  a  little 
valley,  entirely  enclosed  by  the  surround- 
ing hills.  The  face  of  these  hills  has  the 
same  irregularities  I  have  spoken  of  a- 
bove  ;  and  the  spot  on  which  the  lake  is 
situated  has  all  the  appearance  of  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  But  nei- 
ther lava,  pumice,  or  spring,  either  ther- 
mal or  sulphureous,  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  at  least,  I  could  find  no  traces 
of  them.  The  only  stone  I  could  discover 
that  had  the  appearance  of  having  under-  1 
gone  the  action  of  fire,  was  a  hard  black 
species  of  basalt,  that  readily  broke  with 
a  dull  shining  fracture. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
H,  the  door  was  soon  besieged  by  a  host 
of  negroes  from  the  hot-house,  or  hospital, 
complaining  of  dysentery — a  very  pre- 
valent disease  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
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mountains.  Mr.  H.  prescribed  for  them 
ali,  and,  as  I  thought,  judiciously  as  to 
the  remedy  ;  though  a  medical  man  might 
have  regulated  its  administration  with  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  difference  of 
age,  sex,  and  constitution.  My  friend, 
however,  was  not  a  medical  man,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  supposed  to  know 
much  about  the  necessity  of  discriminative 
treatment.  He  was  not  to  blame  ;  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  medical  treat- 
ment is  afforded  to  the  negro,  except 
where  a  medical  man  is  living  on  the  pro- 
perty, cannot  be  otherwise  than  unfavour- 
able for  the  sick.  The  hot-house  doctor 
is  generally  a  negro  disqualified  by  age 
or  infirmity  for  labour  in  the  field.  He 
has  charge  of  the  medicines, — the  care 
of  compounding  them  ;  and  he  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  medical  attendant 
is  paid  a  dollar  a-head*  for  visiting  the 
property  once  a  week;  and,  with  all  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  that  attendant  to  do 
his  duty  humanely  to  the  negroes,  it  is 
impossible  for  him,  considering  the  dis- 
tance he  has  to  come,  aud  the  various 
other  most  laborous  duties  he  has  to  per- 
form, to  give  adequate  attention  to  each 
individual  that  may  be  brought  before 
him.  He  must  trust  a  great  deal  to  the 
hot-house  doctor  ;  and  it  depends  on  what 
terms  the  sick  negro  is  with  that  person, 
how  he  is  attended  to,  and  when  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sick  man  or  a  shammer. 
I  say  this  out  of  no  disrespect  to  the  me- 
dical gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
negroes  on  the  several  properties :  I  be- 
lieve, generally,  they  do  their  duty  as 
well  as  they  can  do  it  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  consequences  do  occur 
to  the  negroes  which  do  not  come  under 
the  eye  of  the  medical  man,  but  do  come 
every  day  under  that  of  the  magistrate, 
which  are  productive  of  more  complaints 
both  from  masters  and  negroes  than  all  the 
other  causes  of  disagreement  put  together. 


A  STORY  FROM  HERODOTUS. 
Once  on  a  time  there  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt  a  prince  named  Rhemphis,  or 
Rampsinitis — it  is  no  great  consequence 
which  ;  he  was  an  aged  gentlemanly  sort 
of  person,  very  fond  of  amassing  riches ; 
a  propensity  he  had  so  unremittingly 
endeavoured  to  gratify  during  his  whole 


*  This  was  during  the  existence  of  slavery. 
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career,  that  he  had  become  ultimately 
one  of  the  wealthiest  monarchs  that 
ever  swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre.  But 
was  he  happy  after  he  had  arrived  at 
this  consummation  of  his  wishes?  Not 
exactly  so ;  and  on  this  rests  our  present 
story,  the  facts  of  which  are  faithfully 
taken  from  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus, 
though  we  claim  and  use  the  privilege  of 
relating  them  in  our  own  humble  way. 

Rhemphis,  then,  had  accumulated  great 
treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
jewels.  It  was  perfectly  delightful  to  the 
old  king  to  look  upon  them,  but  the  fear 
of  losing  them  came  in  the  way  to  mar 
his  enjoyment.  The  monarch  distrusted 
his  servants  and  every  body  about  him, 
naturally  enough  supposing  that  every  one 
regarded  such  objects  with  eyes  as  covetous 
as  his  own.  This  idea  became  the  tor- 
ment of  the  king's  life.  What  was  to  be 
done?  To  do  him  justice,  Rhemphis  was 
not  cruel  or  tyrannical,  and  although  par- 
ticular persons  among  his  dependents 
might  be  the  chief  objects  of  his  uneasy 
suspicion,  he  never  once  thought  of  the 
plan  of  inviting  them  to  a  banquet,  and 
letting  loose  executioners  upon  them  in 
their  hour  of  unguarded  relaxation ;  which 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  a  certain  suc- 
cessor of  his,  some  two  or  three  thousand 
years  afterwards,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  four 
or  five  hundred  servants  (  usually  called 
Mamelukes)  who  had  become  objects  of 
jealousy  and  dislike  to  their  master.  Rhem- 
phis  never  took  such  a  scheme  as  this 
into  his  head.  The  plan  that  he  did  fall 
upon  was  the  simple  one  of  building  a  se- 
cure place  for  the  reception  of  the  gold 
which  he  was  afraid  of  losing.  With  this 
view  he  called  an  architect,  or  rather 
several  architects,  before  him,  to  consult 
about  the  stone  strong-box  he  had  resolved 
to  build.  We  say  several  architects, 
because  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  job  was  executed  by  contract. 
The  builder  to  whom  the  employment 
fell  executed  it,  at  least,  in  a  way  and 
manner  very  different  from  the  employer's 
wishes,  which  renders  the  presumption 
of  its  being  a  contract  very  strong.  The 
new  treasury  was  erected  close  to  the 
side  of  the  palace  walls,  and  had  no  open- 
ing whatever,  excepting  one  to  the  private 
apartments  of  Rhemphis,  in  the  interior 
of  the  royal  building.  Nothing  but  a  blind 
blank  stone  wall,  of  most  sufficient  strength, 


was  presented  to  gazers  from  the  outside ; 
and  as  for  the  door  leading  to  and  from 
the  palace,  the  king  took  excellent  good 
care  both  that  the  keys  of  it  should  never 
for  a  moment  leave  his  own  royal  girdle, 
and  that  its  strength  should  be  such  as  to 
j  render  access  without  these  lock-pickers 
i  impossible. 

Rhemphis  was  absolutely  happy,  or  at 
least  wonderfully  merry,  when  once  he 
|  had  got  this  strong-box  fairly  made,  and 
;  his  treasures  deposited  in  it.  Every  day 
j  after  dinner,  to  the  great  astonishment 
|and  also  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  only 
|  daughter — a  creature  young  and  beautiful 
as  the  dawn — he  would  make  an  attempt 
'  to  carol  an  emphatic  ditty,  which,  being 
translated  from  the  Coptic,  approached 
very  nearly  in  signification  to  our  own 
"  Begone,  dull  care !"  But  this  state  of 
complacency  did  not  continue  long.  On 
one  of  his  solitary  visits  to  his  strong-box, 
it  struck  the  king  that  things  were  not  as 
he  had  left  them  at  his  previous  visit. 
He  missed  some  portion  of  his  golden 
hoards ;  but  their  total  amount  was  so  im- 
mense, that  he  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
fact  until  he  had  made  a  mark,  and  ex- 
amined a  second  time.  His  suspicions 
were  confirmed ;  his  gold  had  been  pilfer- 
ed, and  that  in  no  small  quantities!  From 
that  hour,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  king's 
comfort  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
more  so,  because  he  could  not  form  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  authors  of  the 
robbery,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  effected.  The  lock  and  seals — for 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  additional 
precautiou  of  sealing  up  the  door — were 
apparently  untouched.  It  was  next  to 
impossible  that  any  person  could  have 
entered  by  the  door,  and,  as  Rhemphis 
held  up  his  lamp,  and  looked  around  the 
dead  walls,  he  thought  it  equally  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  any  one  could  pass 
through  them.  Nevertheless,  on  sue- 
ceeding  visits  the  monarch  perceived  the 
diminution  of  his  gold  still  to  continue. 
Never  was  old  gentleman  so  puzzled,  so 
distracted.  How  could  the  thief  get  in, 
and  who  could  the  thief  be?  All  that 
Rhemphis  could  determine  on  the  matter 
was,  that  the  pilferer  must  be  one  of  his 
own  servants ;  and  having  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  the  next  question  was,  How 
to  catch  him  ?  To  place  guards  around 
the  place  would  have  been  ridiculous,  as 
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the  unknown  plunderer  would  thereby 
have  been  deliberately  warned  of  his  dan- 
ger.  At  length  Rhemphis  resolved  to 
place  traps  inside  of  the  treasure-house, 
and  around  the  vases  containing  the  pre- 
cious hoards.  The  king's  confidential  ar- 
tificer got  the  traps  made  accordingly,  and 
they  were,  with  all  possible  speed,  set  in 
the  requisite  situation.  But  before  we 
tell  the  issue,  we  must  introduce  the  thief, 
or  rather  the  thieves  to  the  reader. 

The  job  of  building  the  stone  strong- 
box, it  has  been  hinted,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility done  by  contract.  This  is  to  be 
hoped  at  least,  seeing  that  poor  payment 
would  furnish  some  little  apology  for  the 
conduct  of  the  builder  That  personage 
so  disposed  one  of  the  large'stones  of  the 
wall  on  the  outside,  that  it  could  be  easily 
removed  by  two  or  even  one  man  of  or- 
dinary strength,  and  a  ready  access  thus 
opened  to  the  treasures  within.  The  ar- 
chitect never  made  use,  personally,  of 
this  avenue  to  wealth ;  but  he  fell  ill  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  building,  and 
being  more  anxious  about  the  monetary 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  than 
about  the  preservation  of  their  honesty, 
he  told  the  youths  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  provided  for  their  future  prosperity 
by  the  artifice  of  the  hole  in  the  wall. 
Not  long  after  their  father's  death,  the 
sons  went  to  the  spot,  crept  into  the  trea- 
sury, and  carried  away  enough  to  supply 
their  wants  for  the  time  being.  When 
their  necessities  called  upon  them,  they 
went  back  again  and  again.  But,  in  the 
mean  time  the  traps  were  set,  and  on  one 
of  their  visits  the  elder  of  the  brothers 
was  caught  therein !  He  comprehended 
his  situation  instantly,  and  being  a  bold 
determined  fellow,  called  upon  the  younger 
to  kill  him  instantly.  "  It  is  the  only 
means,"  exclaimed  he,  "  to  save  our  mo- 
ther and  yourself.  If  when  found  here 
I  am  known,  the  whole  affair  will  be  de- 
tected, and  all  of  us  will  perish  at  once. 
Therefore,  since  I  cannot  escape,  and 
must  die,  cut  of  my  head,  brother,  and 
carry  it  away.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
them  then  to  know  me."  The  younger 
was  most  reluctant  to  obey  the  other's 
desire ;  but  at  length,  with  a  sad  heart,  he 
did  as  he  was  requested.  He  then  lifted 
his  brother's  head,  crept  out  and  replaced 
the  stone,  and  ran  home  to  his  mother. 

By  daylight  Rhemphis  was  in  his  trea- 


sury to  discover  the  result  of  his  scheme, 
and  never,  perhaps,  was  king  or  common 
man  so  surprised  as  when  he  found  the 
headless  body  of  a  man  in  the  trap,  while 
at  the  same  tim*  no  possible  mode  of 
egress  or  ingress  was  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
affair  was  ten  times  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  Rhemphis,  however,  formed  some 
hope  of  unravelling  it  by  means  of  the 
corpse.  This  he  ordered  to  be  exposed  near 
the  spot,  while  at  the  same  time  he  placed  a 
band  of  soldiers  hard  by,  with  orders  to 
seize  any  one  who  should  express  sorrow 
at  the  sight.    "  This  weak  invention" 
never  would  have  brought  the  truth  to 
light,  as  the  surviving  thief  was  too  wise 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  matter ;  but  his 
mother  compelled  him  to  interfere.  The 
old  lady  was  exasperated  at  the  treatment 
of  her  lost  son's  body,  and  plainly  told  the 
survivor  that  if  he  did  not  fall  on  some 
means  of  bringing  it  away,  she  would  go 
and  tell  the  whole  to  the  king.    In  vain 
did  the  youth  endeavour  to  excuse  him- 
self ;  the  mother  knew  his  inventive  genius, 
and  was  obstinate.    Finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  son  bethought  himself  of  a 
plan  to  effect  her  wish.    Loading  some 
asses  with  skins  of  wine,  he  drove  them 
in  the  evening  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  soldiers  were   stationed,  and  then 
secretly  drew  out  the  pegs  from  two  or 
three  of  the  skins.    «  Oh,  my  wine  !  my 
beautiful  wine!   From  Mareotis  every 
drop  of  it !"  he  began  to  howl  in  such  a 
manner,  as  speedily  to  bring  the  soldiers 
to  his  side.   Instead  of  helping  him,  how- 
ever, to  replace  the  pegs,  they  began  to 
drink  freely  from  the  gushing  skins,  as  he 
expected.  He  affected  at  first  to  be  angry, 
but  when  they  only  laughed  and  made 
game  of  him,  he  seemed  to  become  paci- 
fied, and  to  admire  their  drollery.  Nay, 
in  token  of  that  admiration,  he  gave  them 
a  skin  of  wine,  and  helped  to  drink  it, 
appearing  enchanted  with  the  merriment. 
The  issue  was,  that  every  man  became 
intoxicated,  and  in  time  fell  asleep.  The 
youth  allowed  the  night  to  come  on,  and 
then  took  down  his  brother's  body,  which 
he  put  into  a  sack  provided  for  it,  and 
laid  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  asses.  Being 
a  fellow  of  irrepressible  drollery,  he  could 
not  help  leaving  the  soldiers,  and  the 
king  also  a  parting  token  of  his  derision, 
by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  whisker  on 
the  right  cheek  of  each  of  the  men. 
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When  Rhemphis  heard  of  this,  he  was, ' 
you  may  be  sure,  in  a  dreadful  passion, 
though  his  admiration  of  the  thief's  inge- 
nuity and  boldness  was  almost  equal  to 
his  anger.  The  old  king  could  do  nothing 
after  these  events  but  think  and  dream  of 
that  same  thief.  When  his  daughter 
asked  him  at  dinner  what  he  would  like 
best  to  have,  "  the  thief,"  was  the  usual 
reply.  In  fact,  he  grew  a  sort  of  mono- 
maniac upon  the  subject ;  and  had  he  not 
been  born  ruler  of  millions,  would  assur- 
edly have  been  heartily  beaten  twenty 
times  over,  seeing  that  he  got  into  such  a 
species  of  dotage  on  this  point  as  at  last 
to  ask  every  body  about  him,  not  except- 
ing even  his  prime  minister,  "  Are  you 
the  thief—  my  thief?"  At  length  he  fell 
upon  a  strange  plan  to  discover  the  cause 
of  all  his  troubles.  He  commanded  his 
beautiful  daughter  to  receive  the  addresses 
of  any  man  on  condition  that  he  would 
tell  her  the  most  artful  as  well  as  wicked 
thing  he  ever  did.  Rhemphis  conjectur- 
ed that  either  the  hope  of  marrying  the 
princess,  or  the  sheer  audacity  that 
seemed  to  distinguish  him,  would  bring 
forward  the  rogue ;  and  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed. The  young  thief  came  for- 
ward at  once,  but,  guessing  at  the  king's 
plan,  he  provided  himself  accordingly. 
He  went  on  his  courting  expedition  to  the 
princess,  and  remained  with  her  till  it  was 
dark,  when,  according  to  the  plan,  the 
young  lady  put  the  question  to  him.  The 
youth  replied  unhesitatingly,  "  The  most 
wicked  thing  I  ever  did  was  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  my  brother,  who  was  caught  in  a 
trap  in  the  king's  treasury  ;  and  the  most 
artful  thing  1  ever  did  was  to  make  the 
king's  guards  drunk,  and  carry  off  my  bro- 
ther's body."  As  soon  as  this  answer  was 
given,  the  princess,  as  had  been  arranged, 
seized  the  youth's  arm  and  gave  the 
alarm,  that  he  might  be  apprehended. 
But  what  was  her  astonishment  and  terror 
when  the  arm  she  grasped  came  away 
from  the  body,  and  remained  alone  in  her 
possession,  while  the  thief  quietly  glided 
off,  and  made  his  escape.  On  lights  being 
brought,  the  princess  found  that  she  had  a 
dead  man's  arm  in  her  grasp ! 

Rhemphis  was  now  in  perfect  despair. 
This  extraordinary  thief  was  too  much 
even  for  a  king  to  contend  with.  The 
daughter  could  not  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  the  arm,  as  the  thief  had 


appeared  to  her  a  most  agreeable  youth, 
with  arms  like  those  of  other  mortals. 
Fairly  baffled,  Rhemphis  now  proclaimed 
that  if  the  wonderful  thief  would  come 
forward,  he  would  not  only  be  pardoned, 
but  rewarded  handsomely.  The  young 
trickster  trusted  the  royal  word,  and  immo- 
diately  presented  himself  before  the  king, 
to  whom  he  candidly  explained  the  whole 
secret  of  the  moveable  stone  in  the  wall. 
"  But  the  arm — the  dead  arm  ?"  said  the 
monarch.  The  youth  smiled,  and  replied 
that,  guessing  the  princess  would  have 
orders  to  seize  him  after  his  confession, 
he  had  brought  the  arm  with  him  under 
his  cloak  for  the  purpose,  having  taken  it 
from  the  body  of  a  person  recently  dead. 
The  old  king  was  delighted  with  the 
manners  and  address  of  the  young  thief. 
In  fact,  "  he  looked  upon  him  (says 
Herodotus)  as  the  cleverest  of  human 
beings,"  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage — an  arrangement  to  which  the 
young  princess  is  not  recorded  as  having 
offered  any  objections. 

Thus  happily  ends  the  history  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  thieves  of  antiquity : 
an  ending  very  different,  indeed,  from 
what  similar  practices  would  have  entail- 
ed on  the  doer  in  these  our  unromantic 
days. 


Professional  Modesty. — "  Is  Mr.  Sharpe 
at  home?" 

"No,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"  No !  why  I  see  him  in  his  office." 

"  He  is  not  at  home,  Sir." 

"  Well,  I  must  speak  to  his  ghost,  then,"  he 
rejoined,  approaching  my  room  ;  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  I  rose  from  my  seat,  rushed 
into  the  clerk's  office,  nearly  overturning  the 
intruder  in  my  haste,  and  angrily  exclaimed  to 
my  clerk,  "What  do  you  mean  by  this,  you 
young  rascal  ?  did  I  not  tell  you,  when  Mr. 
Tricker  called,  to  deny  me  ?  I  tell  you  I  am 
not  at  home,  Sir ;  I  am  attending  the  Common 
Pleas  !"  and  slamming  the  door  in  his  face,  and 
audibly  turning  the  key,  I  left  him  aghast  at 
finding  for  once  his  own  impudence  outdone  ! 

Progressive  Increase  of  Population. — 
In  every  seven'  minutes  of  the  day  a  child  is 
born  in  London,  and  in  every  nine  minutes  one 
of  its  inhabitants  dies!  The  population  of 
London  is,  roundly,  2,572,000.  If  the  avera- 
ges of  the  last  fifty  years  continue,  in  thirty- 
one  years  from  this  time  as  many  persons  as 
now  compose  its  population  will  have  died  in 
it,  and  yet  in  about  thirty-nine  years  from  this 
time,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress  continue, 
the  metropolis  will  contain  twice  as  many  per- 
sons as  it  does  now. 


POETRY. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 
Twilight  shade  is  calmly  falling 

Round  about  the  dew-robed  flowers ; 
Philomel's  lone  song  is  calling 

Lovers  to  their  fairy  bowers. 
Echo,  on  the  zephyrs  gliding, 

Bears  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 
"Ears  and  hearts,  come,  list  my  tiding, 

This  has  been  a  wedding  day  !" 
Hark[!  the  merry  chimes  are  pealing, 

Soft  and  glad  the  music  swells ; 
Gaily  on  the  night- wind  stealing, 

Sweetly  sound  the  Wedding  Bells. 
Every  simple  breast  rejoices ; 

Laughter  rides  upon  the  gale ; 
Happy  hearts  and  happy  voices 

Dwell  within  the  lowly  vale. 
Oh,  how  sweet  on  zephyrs  gliding, 

Sound  the  bells  that  seem  to  say, 
"  Ears  and  hearts,  come,  list  my  tiding, 

This  has  been  a  wedding  day !" 
Hark  !  the  merry  chimes  are  pealing, 

Soft  and  glad  the  music  swells  ; 
Gaily  on  the  night  wind-stealing, 

Sweetly  sound  the  Wedding  Bells. 

Eliza  CooJc. 

OH!  THIS  WERE  A  BRIGHT  WORLD. 
Oh  1  this  were  a  bright  world, 

Most  pleasant  and  gay, 
Did  love  never  languish, 

Nor  friendship  decay! 
And  pure  rays  of  feeling 

That  gladden  the  heart,' 
Like  sunshine  to  nature, 

Did  never  depart ! 
To  fair  eyes  no  weeping, 

To  fond  hearts  no  pain- 
Did  hope's  buds  all  blossom, 

All  blooming  remain! 
No  sorrow  to  blighten, 

No  care  to  destroy, 
Oh !  then  what  a  bright  world 

Of  gladness  and  joy ! 
Did  time  never  alter, 

Nor  distance  remove, 
The  friends  that  we  cherish, 

The  fond  ones  we  love! 
A  sky  never  clouded 

Nor  darkened  by  woe ! 
Oh !  then,  how  serenely 

Life's  streamlet  would  flow ! 
Were  pleasures  less  fleeting, 

Nor  brought  in  their  train 
The  mem'ry  of  joys  fled, 

That  come  not  again ; 
Oh !  then,  what  a  bright  world, 

All  gladsome  and  gay, 
Did  love  never  languish, 

Nor  friendship  decay ! 

Gilfdlan. 


In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 


I'VE  PLEASANT  THOUGHTS. 
I've  pleasant  thoughts  that  memory  brings 

In  moments  free  from  care, 
Of  a  fairy-like  and  laughing  girl, 

With  roses  in  her  hair ; 
Her  smile  was  like  the  starlight 

Of  Summer's  softest  skies, 
And  worlds  of  joyousness  there  shone 

From  out  her  witching  eyes. 

Her  looks  were  looks  of  melody, 

Her  voice  was  like  the  swell 
Of  sudden  music,  notes  of  mirth. 

That  of  wild  gladness  tell ; 
She  came  like  spring,  with  pleasant  sounds 

Of  sweetness  and  of  mirth, 
And  her  thoughts  were  those  wild  flowery  ones 

That  linger  not  on  earth. 

I  know  not  of  her  destiny, 

Or  where  her  smile  now  strays, 
But  the  thought  of  her  comes  over  me 

With  my  own  lost  sunny  days, 
With  moonlight  hours,  and  far-off  friends, 

And  many  pleasant  things, 
That  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth 

On  times  resistless  wings. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Smith. 


THE  SEASONS. 

Who  loves  not  Spring's  voluptuous  hours 
The  carnival  of  birds  and  flowers? 
Yet  who  would  choose,  however  dear, 
That  Spring  should  revel  all- the  year? 
Who  loves  not  Summer's  splendid  reign, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  main? 
Yet  who  would  choose,  however  bright, 
A  dog-day  noon  without  a  night? 
Who  loves  not  Autumn's  joyous  round, 
When  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  abound  ? 
Yet  who  would  choose,  however  gay, 
A  year  of  unrenewed  decay  ? 
Who  loves  not  Winter's  awful  form? 
The  sphere-born  music  of  the  storm  ? 
Yet  who  would  choose,  how  grand  soever, 
The  shortest  day  to  last  for  ever? 

Montgomery. 

MICKEY  FREE'S  LAMENT. 

Then  fare  ye  well,  ould  Erin  dear ; 

To  part — my  heart  does  ache  well. 
From  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear, 

I'll  never  see  your  equal. 
And,  though  to  foreign  parts  we're  bound, 

Where  Cannibals  may  ate  us, 
W'll  ne'er  forget  the  holy  ground 

Of  poteen  and  potatoes. 

When  good  St.  Patrick  banished  frogs, 

And  shook  them  from  his  garment, 
He  never  thought  we'd  go  abroad, 

To  live  upon  such  varment ; 
Nor  quit  the  land  where  whisky  grew, 

To  wear  King  George's  button, 
Take  vinegar  for  mountain  dew, 

And  toads  for  mountain  mutton. 

Lever. 
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Vegetable  Serpent. — According  to  some 
English  Journals,  a  new  organized  being  lias 
been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which 
seems  to  form  an  intermediate  link  between 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  This  singular  pro- 
duction of  nature  has  the  shape  of  a  spotted 
serpent.  It  drags  itself  on  the  ground  ;  instead 
of  a  head,  has  a  flower,  shaped  like  a  bell, 
which  contains  a  viscous  liquid.  Flies  and 
other  insects,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the 
juice,  enter  into  the  flower,  where  they  are 
caught  by  the  adhesive  matter.  The  flower 
then  closes,  and  remains  shut  until  the  priso- 
ners arc  bruised  and  transformed  into  chyle. 
The  indigestible  portions,  such  as  the  head  and 
wings,  are  thrown  out  by  two  spiral  openings. 
The  vegetable  serpent  has  a  skin  resembling 
leaves,  a  white  and  soft  flesh,  and  instead  of 
a  bony  skeleton,  a  cartilaginous  frame  filled 
with  yellow  marrow.  The  natives  consider  it 
a  delicious  food. — English  Paper. 

"  Whitechapel  Sharps." — In  Yarriba  and 
elsewhere,  it  was  a  general  practice  with  us  to 
pay  the  carriers  of  our  luggage  with  needles 
only,  but  here  we  are  endeavouring  to  dispose 
of  them  in  order  to  purchase  provisions  for 
our  people.  We  brought  with  us  from  Eng- 
land nearly  a  hundred  thousand  needles  of 
various  sizes,  and  amongst  them  was  a  great 
quantity  of  "  Whitechapel  sharps,"  warranted 
"superfine,  and  not  to  cut  in  the  eye  !"  Thus 
highly  recommended,  we  imagined  that  these 
needles  must  have  been  good  indeed  ;  but  what 
was  our  surprise  some  time  ago,  when  a  num- 
ber of  them  which  we  had  disposed  of  was 
returned  to  us  with  a  complaint  that  they  were 
all  eyeless,  thus  redeeming  with  a  vengeance  the 
pledge  of  the  manufacturer,  that  they  "would 
not  cut  in  the  eye."  On  an  examination  after- 
wards, we  found  the  same  fault  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  "Whitechapel  sharps,"  so  that 
to  save  our  credit  we  have  been  obliged  to  throw 
them  away. — Lander's  Travels  in  Africa. 

Railway  Compensations. — The  great  diffe- 
rence between  the  sums  claimed  by  proprietors 
and  the  sums  offered  by  railway  companies,  for 
occupation  of  land  and  damages,  has  frequently 
excited  remarks  and  surprise.  The  difference 
in  the  case  of  the  Edinburg  and  Glasgow  Rail- 
way, and  the  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Lunatic 
Asylum,  presents,  perhaps,  a  greater  difference 
than  was  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  King- 
dom, and  would  almost  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  claim  had  been  made  by  the  inmates 
rather  than  by  the  directors.  The  first  claim 
made  was  44,000Z.,  but,  before  trial,  this  was 
reduced  to  something  a  little  above  10,000Z. 
The  sum  awarded  by  the  jury  was  873/. 

The  Queen  and  the  Quakers. — In  the 
autumn  of  1818,  her  late  majesty,  Queen  Char- 
lotte, visited  Bath,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  The  waters  soon  effected  such  a 
respite  from  pain  in  the  royal  patient,  that  she 
proposed  an  excursion  to  a  park  of  some  celeb- 
rity in  the  neighbourhood,  the  estate  of  a  rich 
widow  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Notice  was  given  of  the  Queen's  intention,  and 


a  message  returned  that  she  should  be  wel, 
come.  Our  illustrious  traveller  had,  perhaps- 
never  before  held  any  personal  intercourse  with 
a  member  of  the  persuasion  whose  votaries 
never  voluntarily  paid  taxes  to  "  the  man 
George,  called  king  by  the  vain  ones."  The 
lady  and  gentleman  who  were  to  attend  the 
august  visitants  had  but  feeble  ideas  of  the 
reception  to  be  expected.  It  was  supposed 
j  that  the  Quaker  would  at  least  say  thy  majesty, 
or  thy  highness,  or  madam.  The  royal  car- 
riages arrived  at  the  lodges  of  the  park,  punc- 
tual to  the  appointed  hour.  No  preparations 
appeared  to  have  been  made,  no  hostess  nor 
domestics  stood  ready  to  greet  the  guests. 
The  porter's  bell  was  rung  ;  he  stepped  forth 
deliberately  with  his  broad-brimmed  beaver  on, 
and  unbendingly  accosted  the  lord  in  waiting 
with  "  What's  thy  will,  friend  ?"  This  was 
almost  unanswerable.  Surely"  said  the  noble- 
man, "your  lady  is  aware  that  her  majesty  

Go  to  your  mistress  and  say  the  Queen  is  here." 
"No,  truly,"  answered  the  man,  "itneedeth 
not;  I  have  no  mistress  nor  lady,  but  friend  Ra- 
chel Mill's  expecteth  thine;  walk  in."  The  Queen 
and  Princess  were  handed  out,  and  walked  up 
the  avenue.  At  the  door  of  the  house  stood 
the  plainly  attired  Rachel,  who,  without  even  a 
curtsey,  but  a  cheerful  nod,  said,  "  How's  thee 
do,  friend?  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  and  thy 
daughter ;  I  wish  thee  well.  Rest  and  refresh 
thee  and  thy  people,  before  I  show  thee  my 
grounds."  What  could  be  said  to  such  a  per- 
son ?  Some  condescensions  were  attempted, 
implying  that  her  majesty  came  not  only  to  view 
the  park,  but  to  testify  her  esteem  for  the  so- 
ciety to  which  Mistress  Mills  belonged.  Cool 
and  una  wed  she  answered,  "  Yea,  thou  art 
right  there ;  the  Friends  are  well  thought  of 
by  most  folks,  but  they  need  not  the  praise  of 
the  world  ;  for  the  rest,  many  strangers  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  going  over  this  place,  and  it 
is  my  custom  to  conduct  them  myself ;  there- 
fore I  shall  do  the  like  to  thee,  friend  Char- 
lotte ;  moreover,  I  think  well  of  thee  as  a 
dutiful  wife  and  mother.  Thou  hast  had  thy 
trials,  and  so  had  thy  good  partner.  I  wish 
thy  grandchild  well  through  hers" — (she  allu- 
ded to  the  Princess  Charlotte.)  It  was  so 
evident  that  the  Friend  meant  kindly,  nay, 
respectfully,  that  offence  could  not  be  taken. 
She  escorted  her  guests  through  he^  estate. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  noticed  in  her  hen- 
house a  breed  of  poultry  hitherto  unknown  to 
her,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  some  of 
those  rare  fowls,  imagining  that  Mrs.  Mills 
would  regard  her  wish  as  a  law  ;  but  the  Qua- 
keress merely  remarked,  with  characteristic 
evasion,  "  They  are  rare,  as  thou  sayest;  but 
if  any  are  to  be  purchased,  in  this  land  or  in 
other  countries,  I  know  few  women  likelier 
than  thyself  to  procure  them  with  ease."  Her 
Royal  Highness  more  plainly  expressed  her 
desire  to  purchase  some  of  those  she  now  be- 
held. "  I  do  not  buy  and  sell,"  answered 
Rachel  Mills.  "  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  a 
pair?"  persevered  the  Princess,  with  a  concilia- 
ting smile.  "  Nay,  verily,"  replied  Rachel, 
"  I  have  refused  many  friends ;  and  that  which 
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I  denied  to  mine  own  kinswoman,  Martha  Ash, 
it  becometh  me  not  to  grant  to  any.  We  have 
long  had  it  to  say  that  these  birds  belonged 
only  to  our  own  house,  and  I  can  make  no  ex- 
ception in  thy  favour." 

[We  copy  the  above  from  a  mauscript  scrap- 
book,  lately  put  into  our  hands.  We  believe 
the  story  to  be  true  in  every  particular,  and  it 
affords  us  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  a  placid 
disposition,  unmoved  by  external  circumstances, 
ever  given  to  the  world.] 


PADDY'S  STORY  ABOUT  A  FOX. 

"  Paddy,"  said  the  squire,  "  perhaps  you 
would  favour  the  gentlemen  with  that  story 
you  once^old  me  about  a  fox?" 

"  Indeed  and  I  will,  plaze  your  honour," 
said  Paddy,  "  though  I  know  full  well  not  one 
word  iv  it  you  believe,  nor  the  gintlemen  wont 
either,  though  you're  axin'  me  for  it ;  but  only 
want  to  laugh  at  me,  and  call  me  a  big  liar, 
whin  my  back's  turned." 

"  May  be  we  wouldn't  wait  for  your  back 
being  turned,  Paddy,  to  honour  you  with  that 
title." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I'm  not  sayin'  you  wouldn't 
do  it  as  soon  forninst  my  face  your  honour,  as 
you  often  did  before,  and  will  again,  and 
welkim  " 

"Well,  Paddy,  say  no  more  about  that,  but 
let's  have  the  story." 

"  Sure  I'm  losin'  no  time,  only  telling  the 
gintlemen  before-hand  that  it's  what  they'll 
be  callin'  it  a  lie,  and  indeed  it  is  uncommon, 
sure  enough ;  but  you  see,  gintlemen,  you 
must  remember  that  the  fox  is  the  cunnin'ist 
baste  in  the  world,  barrin'  the  wren." 

Here  Paddy  was  questioned  why  he  considered 
the  wren  as  cunning  a  baste  as  the  fox. 

"Why,  sir,  bekase  all  birds  builds  their 
nest  with  one  hole  to  it  only,  excep'n  the  wren; 
but  the  wren  builds  two  holes  on  the  nest,  so 
that  if  any  inimy  comes  to  disturb  it  upon  one 
door,  it  can  go  out  on  the  other ;  but  the  fox 
is  cute  to  that  degree,  that  there's  many  a  fool 
to  him,  and,  by  dad,  the  fox  could  buy  and 
sell  many  a  Christhian,  as  you'll  see  by  and  by, 
whin  I  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  wood-ranger 
that  I  knew  wanst,  and  a  dacent  man  he  was. 

Well,  you  see,  he  came  home  one  night, 
mighty  tired,  for  he  was  out  wid  a  party  in 
the  domain,  cock-shootin'  that  day  ;  and  when 
he  got  back  to  his  lodge,  he  threw  a  few  logs 
o'  wood  on  the  fire  to  make  himself  comforta- 
ble, and  he  took  whatever  little  matther  he  had 
for  his  supper,  and,  after  that,  he  felt  himself 
so  tired  tbat  he  wint  to  bed.  But  you're  to 
undherstan'  that,  though  he  wint  to  bed,  it 
was  more  for  to  rest  himself,  like,  than  to  sleep, 
for  it  was  early  ;  and  so  he  jist  went  into  bed, 
and  there  he  diverted  himself  lookin'  at  the 
fire,  that  was  blazin'  as  merry  as  a  bonfire  on 
the  hearth. 

Well,  as  he  was  lyin'  that-a-way,  jist  thinkin' 
o'  nothin'  at  all,  what  should  come  into  the 
place  but  a  fox  ?  But  I  must  tell  you,  what 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  before,  that  the  ranger's 


house  was  on  the  bordhers  o'  the  wood,  and  he 
had  no  one  to  live  wid  him  but  himself,  barrin' 
the  dogs  that  he  had  the  care  iv,  that  was  his 
only  companions,  and  he  had  a  hole  cut  on  the 
door,  with  a  swingin'  boord  to  it,  that  the  dogs 
might  go  in  or  out,  accordin'  as  itplazed  them; 
and,  by  dad,  the  fox  came  in,  as  I  tould  you, 
through  the  whole  in  the  door,  as  bould  as  a 
ram,  and  walked  over  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down 
forninst  it. 

Now,  it  was  mighty  provokin'  that  all  the 
dogs  was  out ;  they  were  rovin'  about  the 
woods,  you  see,  lookin'  for  to  ketch  rabbits  to 
ate,  or  some  other  mischief,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened there  wasn't  so  much  as  one  individual 
dog  in  the  place  ;  and  I'll  go  bail  the  fox  knew 
that  right  well  before  he  put  his  nose  inside 
the  ranger's  lodge. 

Well,  the  ranger  was  in  hopes  that  some  o' 
the  dogs  'id  come  home  and  catch  the  chap, 
and  he  was  loath  to  stir  hand  or  fut  himself 
afeard  o'  freghtenin'  away  the  fox ;  but  he  could 
hardly  keep  his  temper  at  all  at  all,  whin  he 
seen  the  fox  take  the  pipe  aff  the  hob,  where 
he  lift  afore  he  wint  to  bed,  and  puttin'  the 
bowl  o'  the  pipe  into  the  fire  to  kindle  it  (it's 
as  thrue  as  I'm  here),  he  began  to  smoke  for- 
nisnt  the  fire,  as  nath'ral  as  any  other  man  you 
ever  seen. 

"  Musha,  bad  luck  to  your  impidence,  you 
long-tailed  blackguard  ! "  says  the  ranger, 
"  and  is  it  smokin'  my  pipe  you  are  ?  Oh  thin, 
by  this  and  by  that,  if  I  had  my  gun  convaynient 
to  me,  it's  fire  and  smoke  of  another  sort,  and 
what  you  wouldn't  bargain  for,  I 'd  give  you," 
he  said. 

So,  with  that,  he  watched  until  the  fox 
wasn't  mindin'  him,  but  was  busy  shakin'  the 
cinders  out  o'  the  pipe  whin  he  was  done  wid 
it,  and  so  the  ranger  thought  he  was  goin'  to 
go  immediately  afther  gettin'  an  air  at  the  fire 
and  a  shaugh  at  the  pipe ;  and  so  said  he, 
"  Faiks,  my  lad,  I  wont  let  you  go  so  easy  as 
all  that,  as  cunnin'  as  you  think  yourself ;"  and 
with  that,  he  made  a  dart  out  o'  bed,  and  ran 
over  to  the  door,  and  got  between  it  and  the 
fox;  and,  "now"  says  he,  "your  bread's 
baked,  my  buck,  and  maybe  my  lord  wont 
have  a  fine  run  out  o'  you,  and  the  dogs  at 
your  brish  every  yard,  you  moradin'  thief,  and 
the  divil  mind  you,"  says  he,  "  for  your  impi- 
dence ;  for  sure  if  you  hadn't  the  impidence 
of  a  highwayman's  horse,  it's  not  into  my  very 
house,  undlier  my  nose,  you'd  daar  for  to  come ;" 
and  with  that  he  began  to  whistle  for  the 
dogs ;  and  the  fox,  that  stood  eyeing  him  all 
the  time  while  he  was  spakin',  began  to  think 
it  was  time  to  be  joggin'  whin  he  heard  the 
whistle,  and  says  the  fox  to  himself,  "  Throth, 
indeed,  you  think  yourself  a  mighty  great 
ranger  now,"  says  he,  "  and  you  think  you  're 
very  cute  ;  but,  upon  my  tail,  and  that's  a  big 
oath,  I'd  be  long  sorry  to  let  sitch  a  mallet- 
headed  bog-throtter  as  yourself  take  a  dirty 
advantage  o'  me,  and  I  '11  engage,"  says  the 
fox,  "I'll  make  you  lave  the  doon  sood  and 
suddent ;"  and,  with  that,  he  turned  to  where 
the  ranger's  brogues  was  lying,  hard  by,  be- 
side the  fire,  and,  what  would  you  think,  but 
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the  fox  tuk  up  one  o'  the  brogues,  and  wint 
over  to  the  fire,  and  threw  it  into  it. 

'I  think  that'll  make  you  start,'  says  the 
fox. 

'  Not  a  bit,'  says  the  ranger;  '  that  wont  do, 
my  buck,'  says  he ;  'the  brogue  may  burn  to 
cindhers,'  says  he,  '  but  out  o'  this  I  wont  stir ;' 
and  thin  puttin'  his  fingers  into  his  mouth,  he 
gave  a  blast  of  a  whistle  you'd  hear  a  mile  off, 
and  shouted  for  the  dogs. 

'So  that  wont  do,'  says  the  fox.  'Well,  I 
must  thry  another  offer,'  says  he ;  and,  with 
that,  he  tuk  up  the  other  brogue,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire  too. 

'There  now,'  says  he,  'you  may  keep  the 
other  company,'  says  he,  'and  there's  a  pair 
o'  ye  now,  as  the  divil  said  to  his  knee  buckles.' 

'Oh,  you  thievin'  varmint!'  says  the  ranger, 
'  you  wont  lave  me  a  tack  to  my  feet ;  but  no 
matther,'  says  he;  'your  head's  worth  more 
than  a  pair  o'  brogues  to  me,  any  day ;  and, 
by  the  Piper  o'  Blissintown,  you're  money  in 
my  pocket  this  minit,'  says  he;  and,  with  that, 
the  fingers  was  in  his  mouth  agin,  and  he  was 
goin'  to  whistle,  whin,  what  would  you  think, 
but  up  sits  the  fox  on  his  hunkers,  and  puts 
his  two  fore  paws  into  his  mouth,  makin'  game 
o'  the  ranger.  Well,  the  ranger,  no  wondher, 
though  in  a  rage,  as  he  was,  couldn't  help 
laughin'  at  the  thought  o'  the  fox  mockin'  him, 
and,  by  dad,  he  tuk  sitch  a  fit  o'  laughin'  that 
he  couldn't  whistle,  and  that  was  the  cuteness 
o'  the  fox  to  gain  time;  but  when  his  first 
laugh  was  over,  the  ranger  recovered  himself 
and  gev  another  whistle ;  and  so  says  the  fox, 
'By  my  sowl!'  says  he,  'I  think  it  wouldn't 
be  good  for  my  health  to  stay  here  much  longer, 
and  I  musn't  be  triflin'  with  that  blackguard 
ranger  any  more,'  says  he,  '  and  I  must  make 
him  sinsible  that  it  is  time  to  let  me  go  ;  and 
though  he  hasn't  undherstairing  to  be  sorry 
for  his  brogues,  I'll  go  bail  I'll  make  him  lave 
that,'  says  he,  'before  he'd  say  sparables ;'  and, 
with  that,  what  do  you  think  the  fox  done  ? 
Why,  he  took  a  lighted  piece  of  a  log  out  o' 
the  blazing  fire,  and  ran  over  wid  it  to  the  ran- 
gers bed,  and  was  goin'  to  throw  it  into  the 
straw  and  burn  him  out  of  house  and  home  ; 
so  whin  the  ranger  saw  that,  he  gave  a  shout — 

'Hilloo,  hilloo  !  you  murdherin'  villin!'  says 
he,  'you're  worse  nor  Captain  Rock!  is  it  goin' 
to  bum  me  out  you  are,  you  red  rogue  of  a 
Ribbonman !'  and  he  made  a  dart  between  him 
and  the  bed,  to  save  the  house  from  being 
burned ;  but,  my  jew'l,  that  was  all  the  fox 
wanted ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ranger  quitted  the 
hole  in  the  door  that  he  was  standin'  fominst, 
the  fox  let  go  the  blazin'  faggit,  and  made  one 
jump  through  the  door  and  escaped. 

But  before  he  wint,  the  fox  turned  round 
and  gave  the  ranger  the  most  contimptible 
look  he  ever  got  in  his  life,  and  showed  every 
tooth  in  his  head  with  laughin' ;  and  at  last  he 
put  out  his  tongue  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'You've  missed  me,  like  your  mammy's  blessin'!' 
and  off  wid  him — like  a  flash  o'  lightnin' !" 

Lover. 

Good  Advice. — The  following  words,  it  has 
been  well  said,  arc  deserving  to  be  written  in 


letters  of  gold,  like  those  over  the  principal 
gate  of  Athens,  in  the  days  of  her  pride  and 
glory.  "  Keep  thy  feet  dry — thy  skin  clean— 
thy  digestion  regular — thy  head  cool — and  a 
fig  for  the  doctors." 

German  Wines.— The  Phildelphia  Gazette 
assures  its  readers  that  some  of  the  German 
wines  are  as  sour  as  vinegar  and  as  rough  as  a 
file.  "  It  is  remarked  of  the  wines  of  Stutt- 
gard,"  says  this  authority,  "  that  one  is  like  a 
cat  scampering  down  your  throat  head  fore- 
most, and  another  is  like  drawing  the  same 
cat  back  again  by  the  tail. 

Candour. — An  honest  brewer  divided  his 
liquor  into  three  classes — strong-table,  com- 
mon-table, and  lamen-tahle. 

Laziness. — A  father  asked  a  lazy  son  what 
made  him  lie  in  bed  so  long.  "  I  am  busied," 
said  he,  "  in  hearing  counsel  every  morning. 
Industry  advises  me  to  get  up,  sloth  to  lie  still ; 
and  as  they  give  me  twenty  reasons  for  and 
against.  It  is  my  part  to  hear  what  is  said 
on  both  sides :  and  by  the  time  the  cause  is 
over,  dinner  is  ready. 

The  Barber  and  the  Madman. — A  pimple- 
faced  madman,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his 
hand,  compelled  a  barber  to  take  off  his  beard, 
declaring  that  if  he  cut  him  in  a  single  place,  he 
would  blow  out  his  brains.  After  successfully 
accomplishing  his  difficult  task,  the  barber  was 
asked  whether  he  had  not  been  terrified  during 
the  operation.  "No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "for 
the  moment  I  had  drawn  blood,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  cut  your  throat!" 

"If  the  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father." 

|  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  some  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Burman  empire,  where 
j  the  plant,  judging  from  its  native  name,  ap- 
pears to  be  indigenous,  tea  is  cultivated  for  a 
j  use  to  which  no  other  nation  puts  it.  The 
I  leaf  is  preserved  in  oil  and  eaten  as  a  dainty, 
;  pretty  much  after  the  manner  in  which  Euro- 
i  pean  nations  use  Olives. 

"  Industry  must  prosper,"  as  the  man  said 
;  when  holding  the  baby  while  his  wife  chopped 
!  wood. 

A  wag,  reading  in  a  shop  window,  "  Table 
bear  sold  here,"  asked  if  the  bear  was  the 
man's  own  bruin. 

"French  kid"  gloves  are  made  of  the  skins 
of  rats  caught  in  the  sewers  of  Paris. 
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NUMBER  III. 

REDDY  RYLAND ; 

SHOWING  HOW  "THE  SHINE"  WAS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  HIM. 

Laughing,  loving,  rollicking,  rousi  ng,  fight- 
ing, tearing,  dancing,  singing,  good-natured 
Reddy  !  of  all  the  kind-hearted,  light- 
hearted,  gay-hearted  fellows  that  ever 
whirled  a  shillala  at  a  fight  (taken  he 
could  not  help  it,  for  Reddy  declared  that 
otherwise  he  never  fought),  or  covered 
the  buckle*  at  a  fair,  Reddy  Ryland  was 
the  king !  His  very  face  was  a  jest-book. 
His  eyes,  though  wild  and  blue,  were  not 
as  mischievous  as  mirthful ;  hisfull,  flexible 
mouth  was  surrounded  by  folds  and 
dimples,  where  wit  and  humour  rested 
at  all  times  and  all  seasons.  His  hat  sat 
in  a  most  knowing  manner  upon  the  full 
rich  curls  of  his  brown  hair;  his  gay-col- 
oured silk  neckerchief  was  tied  so  loosely 
round  his  throat,  that  if  it  were  possible 
he  had  ever  seen  a  picture  of  Byron,  folk 
would  have  said  he  was  imitating  the 
lordly  poet ;  his  figure  was  that  of  a  lithe 
and  graceful  mountaineer — his  voice  the 
very  echo  of  mirth  and  joy  ;  and  his  name 
for  ten  miles  round  his  mother's  dwelling 
(Reddy  was  resolved  it  should  not  be 
considered  his  until  after  her  death)  was 
sure  to  exite  a  smile  ora  blessing,  perhaps 
both.  With  all  this,  Reddy  was  careful 
of  the  main  chance — a  good  farmer  in  a 
small  way,  and  a  prosperous  one  ;  read 
Martin  Doyle  and  Captain  Blackyer ;  un- 
derstood green  crops,  and  stall-fed  his  cow; 
had  really  brewed  his  own  beer  twice, 
and  it  only  turned  sour  once ;  talked  of 
joining  the  Temperance  Society — though 
I  need  not  add,  that  if  Reddy  had  been 
fond  of  "  the  drop,"  he  would  not  have 
been  the  prosperous  fellow  he  was.  Here, 
then,  was  an  Irish  peasant  free  from  the 

*A  favourite  Irish  step  (not  known  in  quad- 
rilles). 
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common  faults  of  his  countrymen ;  he 
seldom  procrastinated  ;  was  sober,  honest, 
truthful,  diligent,  and,  to  use  the  phrase 
which  his  mother  applied  to  him  at  least 
ten  times  a-day,  "  was  as  good  a  son  as 
ever  raised  his  head  beneath  the  canopy 
of  heaven."  What,  then,  can  I  have  to 
say  about  Reddy  Ryland,  more  than  to 
give  honour  due  to  his  good  qualities  ?  If 
this  be  all,  my  task  is  nearly  done  ;  for  the 
language  of  praise,  I  am  told,  is  used  spar- 
ingly by  the  prudent;  people  in  an  or- 
dinary way  tire  amazingly  over  the  record 
of  their  neighbour's  virtues.  It  is  very- 
delightful  to  feel  their  good  effects — to 
enjoy  the  advantages  arising  therefrom  ; 
but  we  do  not  like  to  hear  them  lauded 
what  we  call  too  highly  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  im- 
plied censure  on  our  own  imperfections, 
that  we  do  not  relish  ;  consequently,  we 
are  by  many  degrees  too  anxious  to  pick 
out  faults,  and  thrust  our  tongues  therein, 
as  children  do  their  fingers  into  small  rents, 
to  make  them  larger.  The  rent,  the  faulty 
spot  in  Reddy's  character,  was  unfortu- 
nately large  enough  for  all  the  tongues  in 
the  country  to  wag  through  :  and  let  no 
one  suppose  that  his  popularity  prevented 
many  a  bitter  animadversion  upon  his 
imperfection  ;  his  particular  friends  never 
praised  him  without  exclaiming,  "  Ah, 
thin,  sure  he  is  a  darlint ;  sorra  a  one  like 
him  in  the  counthry ;  and  sure  it's  an 
angel  he'd  be  all  out,  but  for  that  fault 
he  has"  It  certainly  is  marvellous  how 
our  intimates  discover  and  publish  our 
faults,  oiling  their  observations  with  "what 
a  pity !"  Reddy's  fault  was,  in  a  word,  a 
superabundance  of  conceit — real  personal 
vanity.  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  he 
used  to  dress  his  hair  in  every  tub  of  water 
that  came  in  his  way ;  and  when  he  grew 
up  "  a  slip  of  a  boy,"  his  first  pocket- 
money  purchased — a  looking-glass. 
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Redely  was  intolerably  vain  ;  he  thought 
himself  the  handsomest  "boy"  in  the 
barony ;  and  more  than  that,  he  had  the 
impudence  to  declare  that  no  woman 
could  refuse  him  !  I  must  confess  that  the 
country  girls  had,  if  not  sown,  cultivated 
this  vanity  to  a  very  considerable  extent; 
they  paid  him  a  great  deal  too  much  at- 
tention, which  is  any  thing  but  good  for 
men  in  general ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Reddy  considered  himself  very 
much  as  a  sort  of  Irish  grand  sultan,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  throw  his  hand- 
kerchief upon  the  favoured  fair  one ;  and 
be  she  who  she  might,  she  would  rejoice 
to  become  his  bride. 

"Ah,  thin,  Reddy  dear!"  exclaimed 
his  mother  one  Sunday  morning,  when 
Reddy  had,  even  in  her  opinion,  taken  a 
very  long  time  to  dress  for  mass — "  Ah, 
thin,  Reddy  dear,  what  ails  the  shoes?" 

"Mother  dear,  it's  boots  that's  in  it; 
and  I'm  thinking  they'll  wrinkle  on  the 
instep." 

"Well,  dear,  why  are  ye  faulting  them 
so  1  sure  they're  mighty  slim  and  purty  to 
look  at ;  and  the  only  wonder  I  have  is 
how  ye  ever  got  yer  feet  into  them.  Ob, 
thin,  what  would  yer  father  say  to  see  ye 
turning  out  on  the  road  in  single  soles, 
without  so  much  as  a  sparable  in  the  heel. 
Oh,  my  !  why,  thin,  Reddy,  you  have  a 
mighty  purty  fut,  God  bless  it!" 

"  Well,  mother,  it's  nate,  I  don't  deny 
it,"  he  answered,  elevating  his  foot  and 
viewing  it  in  every  position ;  "  I  never  go 
out  on  the  'floor'"  without  seeing  the  notice 
that's  taken  of  it,  especially  in  heel  and 
toe ;  that's  the  step  to  show  the  shape  to 
advantage — whoop  !" 

And  Reddy  cut  a  caper,  while  his  mo- 
ther said, "  Aisy,  Reddy  ;  it's  time  enough 
to  begin  that  sort  o£divar$hi?i  afther  mass. 
That's  a  mighty  purty  hand-kerchief  ye've 
got  about  yer  neck,  dear ;  they  do  be  say- 
ing you  don't  close  up  yer  throat  because 
it's  so  handsome  ;  ye  always  had  a  mighty 
clanef  skin." 

Reddy  showed  his  teeth  at  the  compli- 
ment. 

"  Darling  boy,  yer  hair  is  a  thrifle  too 
long ;  I'll  cut  it  the  morrow  morning  if 
you  like." 

"  Mother,"  answered  Reddy,  some- 
what indignantly,  "  ye  may  dock  all  the 
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children  in  the  parish,  but  ye  shan't  mas- 
sacree  my  curls  any  more.  Ye  spoilt  me 
intirely  last  fair-day." 

"Well,  dear,"  answered  the  mother, 
who  was  perfectly  conscious  of  her  son's 
weakness,  though  she  encouraged  it, 
"there's  the  bowl  dish  I  always  put  on 
yer  father's  head  when  I  cut  his  hair,  that 
I  might  trim  it  all  round,  even  ;  one  would 
have  thought  the  dish  made  on  his  head, 
it  fitted  so  beautiful :  that  was  when  first 
we  war  married ;  but,  bedad  !  after  a  fair 
or  a  faction  fight,  the  knocks  would  grow 
up,  and  grow  out,  and  push  it  up — I 
always  allowed  for  them  in  the  cutting — 
and  he  never  said — not  he  (the  heavens 
be  his  bed !)  'Nell,  it's  not  to  my  liking.' 
He  was  as  handsome  to  the  full  as  yon, 
Reddy,  avick!  but  never  took  as  much 
pride  out  of  himself  as  you  do.  Now, 
don't  put  a  frown  upon  your  joy  of  a  face 
to  your  ould  mother,  my  son.  The  times 
are  changed  now,  and  the  young  men 
think  more  of  themselves  than  they  used — 
times  and  fashions  do  change,  agra !  Sure 
I  mind  the  misthress  at  the  big  house 
riding  to  church  on  a  pillion  behind  the 
coachman,  in  a  green  joseph,  a  gould 
watch  as  big  as  your  fist,  and  a  beautiful 
beaver  and  feathers — jog  jump !  jog  jump  ! 
all  along  the  road.  And  then  of  a  week 
day,  my  darlint !  to  see  her  up  before  the 
maids  in  the  morning  at  day-break,  and 
rowling  out  the  pasthry  for  company,  and 
clearing  jelly  ! — that  was  her  glory.  And 
now,  why,  the  ladies  rides  in  coaches, 
and  leaves  word  with  the  maids  to  get 
up,  and  orders  the  pasthry,  and  faults  the 
jelly,  avick  machree!  There's  not  the 
heartiness  in  the  counthry  of  the  good 
ould  times ;  we're  fading  from  sunbames 
into  moonbames:  thaVs  what  ails  us !" 

"Am  /  a  moonbame,  mother?"  in- 
quired the  son,  with  an  insinuating  look. 

"A  moonbame,  avick!  Ah,  thin,  no; 
that  you  aint.  You'er  a  flash-o'.lightning- 
boy — oh !  that's  what  you  are.  And  if 
you  do  take  a  taste  of  pride  out  of  yerself, 
ivho  has  a  better  right,  and  all  the  coun- 
thry putting  it  into  you !" 

Reddy  perfectly  agreed  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  after  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss, 
as  it  was  yet  too  early  for  second  and  too 
late  for  first  prayers,  he  thought  he  would 
open  his  heart  to  her,  as  he  had  long  in- 
tended to  do. 
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"  Ah,  thin,  mother  darlint,  will  ye  listen 
to  us  for  a  few  minutes,  and  give  us  yer 
advice,  which  we  want  at  this  present 
time  intirely,  ye  see." 
"Whv,  thin,  I  will 


pray  the  Lord  to 
that  same  ;  for  a 


to  be  sure,  and 
put  sense  into  me  for 
mother's  counsel  comes 
oftener  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head. 
What  is  it,  avick  ?" 

"  How  ould  was  my  father  whin  he 
married  ?*' 

"  Why,  thin,  not  all  out  twenty-one." 
"  And  I'm  twenty-five  next  Martinmas, 
plase  God.    Mother,  that's  a  shame." 

"  That  the  Lord  has  given  ye  so  many 
years,  is  it  ?"  said  the  widow,  with  great 
naivete. 

"  Dear !  How  innocent  ye  are  all  of  a 
suddent,  mother !  No,  but  that  I  didn't  do 
as  my  father  did  before  me." 

"Ah,  thin,  no  one  can  reproach  ye 
with  the  same,  awurneen ;  not  many  a 
fair  in  the  country  but  knows  the  face  and 
figure  of  Reddy  Ryland  to  be  the  same  as 
his  father's — and  sorra  a  purty  girl  that 
ye  havn't  made  love  to,  ever  since  ye 
counted — Oh,  my  grief!  why,  Reddy, 
you  made  love  to  purty  Peggy  Garvey 
before  you  were  turned  thirteen — that 
was  kind  father  for  ye,  any  way." 

"  Mother,  now  lave  off  make-believing 
innocence',  sure  you  know  very  well  what 
I  mane  is — it  is  time  I  was — married  !" — 

His  mother  gave  a  very  admirable  start 
of  astonishment,  and,  after  a  pause,  said, 
"  Well !  it's  only  natural,  and  so — why  ! 
— sure  my  darling  boy  has  only  to  ax  and 
have,  only  to  pick  the  counthry!  Ah, 
thin,  Reddy,  why  don't  ye  make  up  yer 
mind  to  Ellen  Rossiter?  It's  her  people, 
every  one  of  them,  that  has  the  warm 
house  and  the  warm  heart." 

"  Mother,  I've  nothing  to  say  against 
the  girl,  only  I'd  be  affeard  her  head 
would  set  the  house  on  fire.  Now,  mo- 
ther, that's  enough.  I  never  could  abide 
red  hair." 

u  It's  only  auburn,  my  son ;  and,  sure, 
after  a  few  years  it  will  be  the  colour  of 
mine,  white  like  the  first  snow ;  beauty's 
but  skin  deep,  though  its  memory  is  plea- 
sant when  it  does  fade.  Well,  there,  I'm 
done ;  I'll  say  no  more  about  her.  What 
do  ye  think  of  Miss  Kitty  Blackney  !" 

"  She's  short,  mother ;  all  out  too  short, 
mother. " 


"  Let  her  stand  on  her  purse,  Reddy 
dear,"  replied  the  mother  5  "  let  her  stand 
on  that,  and  she'll  be  even  with  Squire 
Baine's  tall  poplar  tree  !  Mabe  Miss  Kitty 
hasn't  a  purse  !  Oh,  thin,  it's  yerself  that's 
hard  to  be  plased ;  I'll  say  no  more  about 
her,  though  it's  yellow  goold  she'd  give 
ye  to  ate,  if  she  had  ye.  We)l,  maybe 
Mary  Murphy  is  long  enough  to  phise  ye !" 

"The  stalking  voragah!  She  is  long 
enough,  but  her  family's  not  long.  I  must 
have  blood,  bone,  and  beauty,  and  that's 
the  thruth,  and  I'll  never  marry  without 
it,  never  throw  myself  away — that's  what 
I  wont  do.  I'll  show  the  counthry  what 
a  wife  ought  to  be.  I'll  not  marry  a  girl 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  people.  I'll  not 
marry  a  poplar  nor  a  furze  bush.  I'll  not 
marry  for  money,  nor  all  out  pride,  nor 
all  out  love,  only  a  little  of  both.  I'd  like 
a  girl,  ye  see,  that  would  be  proud  of  her 
husband,  particularly  when  we'd  be  both 
in  our  Sunday  clothes.  I'll  never  marry 
a  girl  that  hasn't  sunshine  in  every  bit  of 
her  face." 

"  And  in  her  timper,  too,  I  hope ;  a 
good  timper  is  a  cordial  to  a  man's  heart. 
It's  the  nurse  of  sorrow — the  medicine  of 
sickness — thetoine  at  a  poor  man's  table. 
Whatever  ye  do,  avick,  watch  the  timper." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Reddy,  looking  at 
himself  in  the  glass  that  hung  from  a  nail 
in  the  dresser ;  "  I  don't  think  any  woman 
could  be  ill  timpered  with  me." 

"  The  heavens  never  shone  on  a  better 
boy,  that's  thrue ;  but  for  all  that,  some 
women  is  mighty  inganious.  But,  Reddy, 
don't  marry  a  girl  that's  altogether  with- 
out money ;  it's  a  mighty  savery  thing  in 
a  house ;  but  don't  marry  altogether  for  it." 

"  Trust  me,  mother  dear ;  but  is  there 
no  one  else  you  could  think  of!" 

"  Sorra  one ;  unless  it  be  the  Flower 
of  Loughgully,  and — " 

'  Don't  name  her,  mother  dear,  if  you 
plase,"  said  Reddy,  turning  away  his  face. 
"  I'll  not  deny  that  I  thought  ons't  a  dale 
of  Kathleen  O'Brien,  a  great  dale ;  but 
nobody  ever  thought  as  much  of  her  as 
she  did  of  herself,  and  so — " 

"  She  didn't  dare  refuse  you  observ- 
ed Mrs  Ryland  indignantly. 

"  No,  no,  not  that ;  but  she  laughed  at 
me;  and  I  wonder  at  ye,  mother,  to  name 
the  Flower  of  Loughgully  to  me.  Ye 
just  did  it  to  get  a  rize  out  of  me,  that's 
all ;  but  don't  do  it  again,  mother.  I'll 
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show  her,  before  a  month  is  over  her 
raven  hair  that  she  bands  so  neat;  before 
another  month  has  made  us  all  nearer 
to  eternity,  I'll  show  her  the  sort  of  wife 

Reddy  Ryland  can  get.    I'll  ,"  he 

paused,  overcome  by  contending  feelings 
to  which  his  mother  had  no  clue  ;  and 
then,  while  she  thought  over  his  words, 
he  added,  with  his  usual  gaiety  of  man- 
ner, "  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Kilkenny  next  week,  where  I've  heard 
of  one  from  my  cousin  to  suite  me;  and. 
maybe,  I  wont  bring  ye  a  daughter,  mo- 
ther. There's  not  a  girl  in  this  country 
fit  for  that,  mother,"  and  he  looked,  not 
at  his  mother,  but  at  himself ;  "not  one. 
And  now  God  be  with  ye !  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  he  married,  and  now  I've 
tould  you.    I'll  punish  the  hearts  of  the 

girls — of  the  girl,  any  way,  that  But 

God  be  with  ye,  mother ;  I  must  not  lose 
mass,"  and  off  he  bounded,  leaving  his 
mother  to  recall,  and  cogitate,  over  the 
old  adage  of  the  more  haste  the  worse 
speed. 

"If,"  said  she,  "after  all,  he  should 
marry  out  of  spite  to  the  Flower  of  Lough- 
gully,  what  might  come  of  it?  I  named 
her  last,  to  see  if  he  would  speak  of  her, 
but  he  did  not;  and  yet  I'm  sure  his  heart 
turned  to  her  above  all  others,  though  he'd 
never  give  in  to  her,  nor  she  to  him — she 
has  such  a  spirit!  And  sometimes  I  think 
I  make  too  much  of  my  boy,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  His  face,  so  handsome,  so  like 
his  father's  ;  and  his  voice,  when  he  calls 
me  in  the  morning,  or  blesses  me  at  night, 
I  often  think  my  own  darlint  is  with  me 
again !  Pray  the  Almighty,"  said  the 
widow,  after  a  long  pause,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  "pray  the  Almighty,  that,  after 
having  the  pick  of  the  counthry,  hedoiiH 
take  the  crooked  stick  at  last ! 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  widow 
Ryland  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
prevent  her  son's  visit  to  Kilkenny ;  but 
she  had  not  accustomed  him  to  contradic- 
tion, and  he  would  go,  and  he  did  go;  and 
the  neghbours  said  Reddy  Ryland  was 
gone  Kilkenny  to  bring  home  a  wife; 
and  when  Kathleen  O'Brien  the  Flower  of 
Loughgully,  heard  that,  she  wept  bitterly, 
for  she  had  calculated  on  the  influence  of 
her  own  beauty  over  the  heart  of  her  lover, 
having  altogether  forgotten  how  complete- 
ly Reddy  was  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  own  perfections.    A  woman 


never  can  have  much  power  over  a  vain 
man. 

Three  weeks  elapsed,  and  Reddy  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  his  foot  and  eye 
were  both  heavy ;  the  elasticity  had  de- 
parted from  the  one,  and  the  brightness 
from  the  other.  His  mother  pressed  him 
to  her  bosom,  and  his  neighbours  crowd- 
ed to  welcome  his  arrival.  Many  a  hand 
was  extended ;  and  "  sure  we'll  have 
some  fun  now  ye're  come  back,"  said 
one.  "  Ah,  thin,  it  was  a  quare  wake 
Andy  Magaveney  had,  poor  man;  the 
pipes  weren't  half  smoked,  and  the  danc- 
ing not  worth  a  farthing,  'cause  you  warn't 
in  it,"  said  another.  "  Sure  you  never 
saw  a  gayer  boy  than  yerself,  Reddy.  since 
ye  left  it,"  exclaimed  a  third.  "  Well  he's 
with  us  again,  any  how.  But,  Reddy' 
whereas  the  Kilkenny  lady  you  war  to 
bring  to  show  us  the  fashions  ?"  inquired 
a  fourth. 

Reddy  laughed,  and  turned  off  the 
question,  and  called  for  some  whisky  to 
treat  his  friends.  His  mother  observed 
he  made  his  punch  double  i  ts  usual  strength; 
and,  as  she  said  afterwards,  an  "  impres- 
sion" came  over  her  heart  "  like  the  hand 
o'  death,"  for  she  saw  something  was 
wrong,  and  she  sat  looking  at  her  son 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  even  when  their 
friends  were  gone,  she  had  not  courage 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  married  ;  but  Reddy 
walked  to  the  table  after  he  had  shut  the 
door,  and,  filling  out  a  great  glass  of  whisky , 
drank  it  off,  and  then  said, 

"  Mother,  wish  me  joy.  Joy,  joy  mo- 
ther !  I'm  married !" 

uOh,  Reddy,  it  isn't  possible  that's 
thrue — without  ever  consulting  yer  moth  er, 
or  letting  her  see  yer  choice  !" 

"  It's  as  thrue,  mother — as  bad  luck." 

"  Oh,  Reddy,  my  own  son,  has  she 
'the  blood?  you  talked  about  ? 1s  she  of  an 
ancient  family  all  out  ?" 

"  Mother,  answered  Reddy,  after  a 
pause,  it's  not  aisy  to  get  every  thing." 

"  Oh,  wisha  !  if  ye  thought  of  that  be- 
fore, ye  need  not  have  gone  to  Kilkenny 
for  a  wife.  Well,  I  dare  say  she's  a  fine 
figure  of  a  woman.  She  has  bone,  any 
how?" 

"  None  to  spare,"  said  the  hard-to-be- 
pleased-gentleman  ;  "  however  she's  my 

wife." 

"  And  a  beauty  ?"  added  the  mother ; 
"  I'm  sure,  sartin  sure,  she  has  beauty?" 
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u  The  devil  as  much  as  would  fit  on 
the  top  of  a  grasshopper's  toe,"  replied 
her  son  impetuously. 

"  Not  blood,  nor  bone,  nor  beauty  ! 
Well,  maybe  she  has  better  materials  than 
any  of  them  to  make  a  good  wife.  She 
was  your  cousin's  recommending,  and  he 
knew  how  much  you  wanted  a  girl  to  set 
a  pattern  to  the  counthry." 

"  She  was  not  my  cousin's  recommend- 
ing, mother  ;  but  somehow  she's  a  very 
town- bred  woman,  and  took  a  wonderful 
liking  to  me." 

"  A  good  edication's  a  fine  thing,"  said 
Mrs  Ryland,  almost  weeping,  for,  like  all 
the  Irish,  she  laid  great  value  on  the 
qualities  Reddy  had  confessed  she  did  not 
possess ;  but  she  was  a  gentle-hearted 
woman, and  desired,  inher  simple  wisdom, 
to  make  the  best  of  everything — no  bad 
wisdom  either. 

"  It  is,  mother,"  sighed  the  bridegroom. 

"  But  what  has  she  besides  the  edica- 
tion,  Reddy?"  inquired  his  mother,  seeing 
that  her  beloved  son  sat  moodily  with  his 
hands  clasped  resting  on  the  table,  and 
his  chin  fixed  upon  them.  "  What  has 
she  besides  the  edication  ?" 

"  Two  small  children"  was  Reddy's 
reply. 

*  Oh,  Reddy,  Reddy,  is  that  the  end  of 
ye !"  exclaimed  his  distracted  mother ; 
"  you,  the  pride  of  the  county — the  beau- 
ty of  the  parish,  that  might  have  had  the 
pick  of  the  whole  county  for  a  wife  ! — 
you  who  was  thought  so  much  of,  and 
who  thought  so  much  of  yerself !" 

"  You're  right  mother !"  interrupted 
Reddy ;  "that  last  did  it.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that,  I  might  have  been  content 

with          But  no  matter — it's  all  over 

now.  She  was  a  widow,  mother ;  and 
1  was  so  sure  not  to  be  caught  by  a  widow 
that  I  took  no  heed.  I  persuaded  her  to 
stop  half  way,  and  that  I'd  take  the  car 
for  her." 

"  And  the  children  ?"  added  his  mo- 
ther. "  And  the  same  car  can  take  me 
out  of  this  ;  two  widows  are  too  much  for 
any  man's  house.  Oh,  Reddy,  Reddy, 
to  think  of  this !  to  think  of  this  !  how 
you  war  taken  in  !  How  was  it?" 

But  Reddy  would  hot  tell ;  the  affair 
was  a  mystery.  His  old  mother  was 
broken-hearted ;  she  refused  to  remain 
in  his  house,  though  somewhat  comforted 


by  the  information  that  the  bride  was 
rich,  though  red-haired;  and  at  last, 
unable  to  withstand  the  strong  entreaties 
of  her  son,  she  agreed  to  receive  her  be- 
fore she  departed.  The  next  day  was 
one  of  mingled  curiosity  and  lamentation 
amongst  the  female  population  of  the 
neighborhood,  while  the  men  agreed,  with 
something  like  satisfaction,  that  *  the  shine' 
was  now  taken  out  of  handsome,  loving, 
rousing,  fighting,  dancing,  singing,  good- 
natured  Reddy  Ryland.  If  '  the  shine,' 
as  they  called  it,  was  taken  out  of  Reddy 
by  the  mere  '  report,'  how  much  more 
was  he  either  to  be  pitied  or  exulted  over 
when  the  bride  made  her  appearance  ! 
His  poor  mother  could  not  support  it.  Of 
all  the  crooked  sticks,  she  was  the  most 
crooked  that  had  ever  been  seen.  How 
the  married  men  laughed  and  talked  of 
bachelors'  wives,  and  how  the  young  men 
tittered,  and  the  young  girls  peeped  from 
under  their  hoods  at  the  broad,  bold, 
ruddy- faced — was  that  his  choice,  indeed ! 
No  sunshine  in  her  face  ;  and  such  a 
tongue  !  In  less  than  two  months  every 
body  sympathised  with  the  young  farmer ; 
his  vanity  was  punished.  He  was  fading 
into  a  shadow,  and  certainly  his  feelings 
were  not  soothed  by  an  incident,  which  is 
nothing  to  tell,  but  a  great  deal  to  feel. — 
He  met  Kathleen  O'Brien  one  morning  at 
the  turn  of  a  particular  lane,  where  he  had 
often  met  her  before.  She  did  not  recog- 
nise him  at  first,  but  his  voice.  "Kathleen, 
we  may  be  friends,  Kathleen — you  will 
not  laugh  at  me  now — it  was  that  did  it, 
Kathleen — that:  my  pride  could  not  bear 
it;  but  I'm  punished.  I've  had  the  fall 
which  they  say  follows  pride.  Wont 
you  speak"?  Sure  the  whole  counthry 
round  sees  '  the  shine  is  taken  out  of 
Reddy  Ryland.'  Wont  you  bid  God 
bless  me?  I've  need  of  a  blessing,  Kath- 
leen. I  own  I  did  it  to  vex  ye.  Wont 
ye  forgive  me  ?" 

Kathleen,  the  flower  of  Loughgully, 
could  not  speak  the  forgiveness  that  came 
to  her  lips,  but  turned  away  from  her  old 
lover  to  hide  her  tears. 

Un virtuous  love — if  love  it  may  be  call- 
ed— is  almost  unknown  in  Irish  peasant 
life.  Reddy  was  glad  no  one  had  seen 
him  speak  to  Kathleen  ;  he  loved  her 
fame  quite  as  much  as  he  had  once  loved 
herself. 

Mrs.  Reddy  was,  every  one  knew,  a 
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regular  virago.  What  she  had  been, 
people  only  guessed ;  but  she  said  her 
husband  had  been  drowned  at  sea. 

No  wealth  had  been  added  to  Reddy's 
store  ;  that  was  very  evident :  and  things 
appeared  going  to  ruin — the  old  story 
where  there  is  no  affection — when  sud- 
denly a  stranger  stood  at  the  threshold  of 
Reddy  Ryland's  house,  and  enquired  for 
his  wife. 

"  She's  within,  honest  man,"  said  the 
young  farmer. 

"  But  you're  not  Reddy  Ryland?"  said 
the  traveller. 

"  I  ivas"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  I  heard  he  was  a  fine,  slashing, 
handsome,  rollicking  boy,"  persisted  the 
stranger,  who  looked  and  spoke  like  a 
sailor. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  heard  it," 
observed  Reddy. 

"  Well,  certainly  Poll  would  take  the 
shine  out  of  anything,  from  a  new  shilling 
upwards,  if  you  are  the  Reddy  Ryland  I 
heard  tell  of,"  persisted  the  man  looking 
at  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"And  who  are  you?"  inquired  Reddy. 

"Who  am  1 ?  Why,  I'm  Poll's  hus- 
band ;  and  don't  be  afraid — all  I  want  is 
my  children.  I'll  make  you  a  present 
of  her  and  welcome.  She  thought  me 
dead:  and,  by  the  powers,  such  a  lass 
as  that  deserves  credit !" 

"For  what?"  enquired  the  delighted 
Reddy. 

"  For  having  the  art,  d'ye  see,  to  catch 
two  such  beautiful  boys  as  our  two  selves." 

Reddy  Ryland  was  in  no  degree  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  present  so  liberally 
offered.  He  was  both  laughed  at  and 
congratulated  by  his  neighbours.  His 
mother  returned,  but  he  never  allowed 
her  to  utter  a  word  in  his  praise.  "  I'll 
never  heed  a  flattering  tongue  again,"  he 
would  say;  "  I've  had  enough  of  that." 
A  little  longer,  and  Kathleen  herself  took 
pity  on  him.  And  again  he  returned  to 
his  former  self:  in  every  respect  but  one 
he  was  exactly  the  same.  He  confessed 
that  the  "  widow,"  as  he  always  called 
her,  had  got  at  his  weak  side,  flattered 
his  vanity,  and  thus  accomplished  her 
purpose.  "  The  shine,"  in  truth,  was 
"taken  out  of  him,"  but  the  substance  re- 
mained ;  and  Reddy  Ryland,  a  handsome 
Irish  peasant,is  at  this  moment  a  rara  avis 
— a  vain  man  cured. — Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

In  a  paragraph  quoted  into  the  Journal 
more  than  two  years  ago  (in  Number  205), 
it  was  stated  that  some  spouting  fountains 
and  wells,  formed  by  boring  the  ground 
perpendicularly  to  various  depths,  recei- 
ved the  name  of  Artesian  wells,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  made 
extensively  in  the  province  of  Artois,  in 
France.  In  another  paper,  moreover, 
which  appeared  in  a  still  earlier  number, 
under  the  title  of  Boring  for  Water,  a  mi- 
nute account  was  given  of  the  operation 
of  boring,  and  of  the  instruments  used  in 
it.  The  general  principles,  however,  on 
which  the  existence  of  subterranean  wa- 
ter and  the  formation  of  wells  depend, 
was  not  entered  into  on  either  of  these 
occasions,  and  we  propose  at  present  to 
render  our  view  of  the  subject  complete, 
as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  one  equally  inter- 
esting and  useful.  An  admirable  paper 
by  M.  Arago,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  supplies 
abundant  materials  for  this  purpose. 

The  fact  that  water  will  rise  sponta- 
neously to  and  above  the  surface,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  when  bores  of  various 
depths  have  been  made  in  the  earth,  seems 
to  have  been  long  known  to  mankind. 
An  Alexandrian  writer  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury narrates,  that  "  when  wells  are  sunk 
in  the  oasis  of  the  Desert,  to  a  depth  va- 
rying from  one  to  five  hundred  ells,  water 
springs  from  the  orifices  so  as  to  form 
rivers,  of  which  the  farmers  avail  them- 
selves to  irrigate  their  fields."  In  more 
modern  times,  travellers  relate,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  the 
natives  sometimes  bore  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  and  al- 
ways succeed  in  finding  water,  which 
flows  often  up  the  bores  with  such  force 
as  to  drown  those  engaged  in  making  the 
excavations.  In  China  also,  and  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  there  are  proofs  of  wells 
of  this  nature  having  been  early  formed. 
In  many  cases  the  water  of  these  wells 
not  only  spouted  to  the  height  of  several 
feet  above  the  surface,  but  might  be  con- 
veyed with  ease  in  pipes  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  houses.  This  spontaneous  ascent 
of  the  water  to  and  above  the  surface,  is 
the  distinguishing  character,  it  will  be 
observed,  of  Artesian  wells — common 
wells  being  those  in  which  the  water, 
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when  found,  does  not  rise  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, but  requires  to  be  elevated  artifi- 
cially by  pumps  or  buckets.  Water,  in- 
deed, rises  more  or  less  in  almost  all 
wells,  but  the  name  Artesian  is  properly 
confined  to  those  which  present  the  first- 
mentioned  characteristics.  The  stream 
of  water  ejected  from  Artesian  fountains, 
occasionally  continues  uniform  for  years  ; 
but  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  fol- 
lows, is  a  point  liable  to  be  affected  by 
circumstances. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  these 
wells,  one  or  two  points  chiefly  re- 
quire attention  and  explanation.  Firstly, 
"  Whence  is  the  water  of  these  wells  de- 
rived, and  where  does  it  lodge  itself?" 
And,  secondly,  "What  is  the  power 
which  causes  the  waters  to  rise,  and  pro- 
jects them  at  the  surface  of  the  globe?" 
There  have  been  various  theories  sug- 
gested relative  to  the  source  of  the  water 
found  on  boring  into  earth  at  various 
depths  ;  but  M.  Arago  and  others  have 
now  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  indeed 
have  demonstrated,  that  these  subterra- 
nean founts  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the ; 
atmosphere.  This  seemingly  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  was  long  doubted, 
on  grounds  of  much  apparent  plausibility 
and  probability.  The  principal  of  these 
objections  was,  that  rain  never  penetrates 
above  a  few  inches  (feet,  according  to 
some)  into  the  ground.  But  the  experi- 
ments which  led  to  this  conclusion  were 
all  made  upon  cultivated  vegetable  earth, 
and  they  would  certainly  be  decisive,  if 
the  globe  were  covered  with  a  layer  of 
this  earth  two  or  three  yards  thick. 
"The  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  (says 
M.  Arago,)  is  the  fact.  Every  one  knows 
that  in  many  places  the  superior  layer  is 
sand,  and  that  sand  allows  the  water  to 
percolate,  as  if  it  were  a  sieve  5  whilst  in 
other  places  the  naked  rocks  appear,  and 
through  their  fissures  and  gaps  the  water 
runs  most  freely."  In  proof  of  this,  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  may  be  referred  to,  the 
deepest  galleries  of  which  have  their 
standing  water  increased  a  few  hours  after 
a  fall  of  rain.  Rain,  also,  takes  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  springs  issuing  from 
chalk-cliffs.  Other  objections  to  the  be- 
lief that  waters  found  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  are  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere, are,  in  like  manner  as  the  prece- 
ding, capable  of  a  satisfactory  refutation. 


It  is  into  the  stratified  formations,  or 
those  masses  of  matter  arranged  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  in  beds  or  layers,  that 
the  waters  of  the  atmosphere  infiltrate. 
The  irregular  or  primitive  rocks  have  few 
large  fissures  in  them,  and  these  not  conti- 
nuous or  connected,  and  therefore  water 
cannot  gather  in  them  in  great  quantities. 
The  springs,  accordingly,  that  are  found 
in  these  irregular  formations,  are  small, 
and,  as  it  were,  accidental.  The  stratified 
formations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  largely 
intermingled  with  layers  of  loose  and  per- 
meable sand  and  chalk,  which  permit  the 
infilation  of  vast  quantities  of  water.  The 
order  in  which  these  stratified  formations 
are  usually  disposed,  greatly  favours  the 
admission  of  the  atmospheric  waters. — 
These  formations  are  in  the  shape  of  ba- 
sins, their  edges  being  turned  up  on  the 
sides  of  ridges,  hills,  or  mountains.  Their 
broken  ends  have  thus  a  vertical  position, 
and  are  comparatively  open  to  the  infil- 
tration, into  their  permeable  strata,  of  the 
rains  that  fall  upon  the  heights.  As  not 
above  one-third  of  the  rain,  snow,  &c, 
that  falls  around  any  of  these  basins — to 
take  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  on  which  ex- 
periments were  made,  as  an  example — 
passes  off  by  the  agency  of  rivers,  a  vast 
quantity  of  water  must  evidently  enter  the 
earth.  Of  this  water,  part  will  go  to 
nourish  the  vegetable  soil,  and  part  will 
reascend  in  vapour  into  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  remainder  will  enter  the  per- 
meable parts  of  the  stratified  formations. 
One  would  therefore  expect  to  find  ex- 
tended sheets  of  water  in  these  forma- 
tions ;  to  find  great  hollows,  formed  by 
the  water  passing  down  with  velocity 
through  the  inclined  strata  into  the  hori- 
zontal ones,  which  must  be  the  case  par 
ticularly,  where  the  dip  is  at  a  high  an- 
gle ;  and  even  to  find  subterranean  rivers 
amid  these  formations. 

All  this  is  really  found,  accordingly,  to 
be  the  case.  The  chalk  strata  are  fur- 
rowed in  every  direction  by  thousands  of 
fissures.  The  caverns  which  occur  among 
the  stratified  (limestone)  formations,  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  of  vast  size — 
in  some  instances  extending  even  for  many 
miles.  In  all  of  these  are  found  springs 
or  streams, indicating  the  source  by  which 
these  caves  have  been  hollowed  out.  In 
the  great  cavern  of  Guacharo,  in  South 
America,  there  is  a  river,  thirty  feet 
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broad,  passing  along  the  whole  floor  of 
the  excavation.  There  are  also  amid  the 
stratified  formations  many  immense  sub- 
terranean lakes,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  which  is  the  Lake  of 
Zirknitz,  in  Carniola,  which  is  about  six 
miles  long  by  three  broad.  This  lake  is 
below  a  meadow,  which  has  various  open- 
ings or  holes  in  it,  through  which  the  wa- 
ters rise  in  the  wet  season,  and  cover  the 
plain.  That  there  is  a  regular  subterra- 
nean lake  here,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
ejection  of  living  (but  blind)  ducks,  fishes, 
&c,  when  the  waters  issue.  This  is  most 
unquestionably  an  accumulation  of  water 
between  two  hard  rocks,  where  it  has  found 
a  site  by  infiltration,  and  by  the  displace- 
ment of  some  soft  layer.  There  have, 
moreover,  been  found  in  one  spot  succes- 
sive sheets  of  water  at  various  depths,  and 
which  have  collected  in  the  same  manner. 
Running  streams  have  also  repeatedly 
been  observed  in  the  stratified  formations 
in  various  places. 

More  need  not  be  said,  we  think,  to 
exhibit  the  source  of  subterranean  waters, 
the  manner  in  which  they  descend  into 
the  earth,  and  the  position  which  they 
there  take  up  ;  all  of  which  points  have 
been  here  adverted  to,  because,  without 
a  clear  comprehension  of  them,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  real  nature  of 
Artesian  wells.  The  waters,  then,  of 
these  wells,  have  their  site  among  the 
stratified  formations,  into  the  soft  masses 
of  which  they  have  infiltrated  from  the 
surface.  "What  is  the  power  which 
causes  these  subterranean  waters  to  rise, 
and  projects  them  at  the  surface  of  the 
globe?"  This  important  point  remains 
to  be  explained.  "  If  water  (says  M. 
Arago)  be  poured  into  a  tube  which  is 
bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  it 
there  assumes  a  level,  and  maintains  it- 
self in  the  two  branches  at  vertical  heights, 
which  are  exactly  equal.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  left  branch  of  this  tube 
opens  towards  the  top,  with  a  large  reser- 
voir which  can  maintain  itself  always  full ; 
that  the  right  branch  is  cut  across  towards 
its  lower  part ;  that  only  a  short  portion 
of  its  vertical  part  is  left,  and  that  this 
portion  is  fitted  with  a  stopcock.  When 
this  stopcock  is  open,  the  water  will  be 
projected  into  the  air,  through  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  right  branch,  to  exactly 
the  height  it  would  have  risen  if  this 


branch  had  remained  entire.  It  will  as- 
cend as  far  as  it  has  descended  from  the 
level  of  the  reservoir,  which,  without 
ceasing,  supplies  the  opposite  branch." 
This  is  the  grand  hydrostatic  principle 
upon  which  many  cities  (Edinburgh,  for 
example)  are  supplied  with  water.  An 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  arti- 
ficial jets  or  spouts  of  water  are  formed, 
may  be  offered  by  supposing  an  opening 
to  be  made  in  the  pipe  that  supplies  Edin- 
burgh, at  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the 
vale  between  the  fount  and  the  city.  The 
water  would  spring  to  the  height,  great 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  fall  in  the 
descending  current.  M.  Arago  thus  ap- 
plies these  principles  to  the  Artesian 
wells  : — "  Let  us  now  recall  to  our  recol- 
lection the  manner  in  which  the  rain  wa- 
ter penetrates  cerlain  beds  of  the  stratified 
series  ;  not  forgetting  that  it  is  only  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  or  at  their  summits, 
that  these  beds  are  exposed,  on  edge ; 
that  it  is  there  they  admit  the  water, 
which,  therefore  always  occur  in  some- 
what  elevated  situations :  let  us  reflect, 
moreover,  that  these  ivater -carrying  beds, 
after  having  descended  along  the  sides  of 
the  .hills,  extend  themselves  horizontally, 
or  nearly  so,  along  the  plains ;  that 
there  they  are  often  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  between  two  impermeable  beds  of 
clay  or  solid  rock — and  we  may  then 
easily  conceive  the  occurrence  of  subter- 
ranean waters,  that  are  naturally  in  the 
same  hydrostatic  conditions  of  which  the 
conduits  leading  to  cities  from  a  height 
along  a  vale  supply  us  with  artificial  mo- 
dels ;  and  the  sinking  of  a  pit  in  the  val- 
leys, through  the  upper  strata,  down 
through  the  more  elevated  of  the  two  im- 
permeable beds  betwixt  which  the  water 
is  confined,  will  form,  as  it  were,  the 
second  branch  of  a  pipe,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  U — or,  we  may  say,  of  a  reversed 
sypJwn;  and  the  water  will  rise  in  this 
pit  to  a  height  corresponding  to  that  which 
the  wTater  maintains  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
where  it  commences  to  descend.  From 
these  statements  every  one  may  under- 
stand how,  in  any  given  horizontal  plain, 
the  different  subterranean  waters  which 
may  be  placed  at  different  levels,  may 
have  very  different  powers  of  ascending  ; 
and  also  how  the  same  water  should  be 
here  projected  to  a  great  height,  and 
should  there  rise  no  higher  than  the 
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surface  of  the  soil.  Simple  inequalities  of 
the  level  would  clearly  appear  to  be  the 
cause,  and  a  sufficient  as  well  as  natural 
cause,  of  all  these  apparent  anomalies." 

We  trust  that,  by  the  helping  hand  of 
this  great  French  philosopher,  the  reader 
has  now  a  distinct  idea  of  the  cause  of 
these  wonders — and  in  many  places, 
most  useful  wonders — of  nature,  the  Arte- 
sian spouts  or  wells.  It  is  obvious,  that 
a  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  calculated  to 
be  of  exceeding  value  to  the  inhabitants 
of  many  regions  of  the  globe.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  strata  of  any  district  will 
lead  almost  unerringly  to  a  right  decision 
in  the  search  for  water,  where  the  prin- 
ciples here  detailed  are  kept  in  view  by 
the  investigators.  It  is  true,  that  where 
a  common  pump-well  can  be  formed,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  Artesian  wells,  which  are 
generally  so  much  deeper :  but  in  many 
quarters  of  the  globe  water  is  not  to  be  had 
at  common  depths  and  by  common  means, 
and  in  this  case  the  attempt  to ,  penetrate 
the  stratified  formations,  where  judiciously 
done,  might  well  reward  the  labour.  The 
water  is  usually  of  extreme  purity,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  complete 
percolature  it  undergoes. 

Waters  have  risen  to  the  surface  in  Ar- 
tesian wells,  from  the  immense  depth  of 
one  thousand  and  thirty  feet.  One  in  the 
park  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  pro- 
jects the  water  a  yard  above  the  surface, 
from  a  depth  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  feet.  In  many  places  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  water  of  Artesian  wells  is  em- 
ployed in  moving  machinery,  and  the 
supply,  particularly  when  the  water  is 
from  a  considerable  depth,  is  so  equable, 
that  no  moving  power  could  be  superior 
in  convenience.  In  this  capacity,  there- 
fore, these  wells  might  be  of  incalculable 
service  in  many  quarters,  in  addition  to 
their  utility  otherwise. 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  other  re- 
mark. The  spouts  of  fresh  ivater  which 
have  been  frequently  observed  to  burst 
through  the  waters  of  the  sea,  are  Arte- 
sian fountains.  They  have  been  noticed 
above  one  hundred  miles  from  land,  which 
well  shows  how  extensive  the  sheets  of 
water  sometimes  are  which  permeate  the 
strata  of  the  earth.  This  also  shows, 
that,  when  Artesian  fountains  are  found 
where  no  high  grounds  are  near,  we  are 
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not  justified  in  making  this  an  objection 
to  the  hypothesis  which  refers  them  to 
water  descending  through  the  earth  from 
a  height. — Chambers''  Ed.  Journal. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  SAGO. 

Many  must  have  seen  sago  brought  forward 
as  an  article  of  desert,  and  more  recently  seen 
it  used  as  a  compound  of  common  bread,  with- 
out being  aware  of  its  natural  character,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  its  growth 
and  preparation.  The  general  impression  of 
those  who  have  seen  it  in  its  uncooked  state 
is,  that  it  is  a  seed.  We  propose  to  rectify  the 
common  errors,  and  give  some  Information  re- 
specting this  article  of  food. 

Sago  is  derived  from  the  soft  interior  of  a 
species  of  palm,  which  grows  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  and  neighbouring  Islands. 
The  family  of  palms,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  bulk  of  our  reader  to  premise,  belongs  to  a 
class  of  trees,  of  which  the  fern  is  a  familiar 
example  in  this  country,  which  grow,  not  by 
concentric  circles  regularly  added  every  year 
on  the  outside,  as  British  trees  mostly  do,  but 
by  additions  within,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  endogenous  plants,  others  being  distin- 
guished as  exogenous.  The  sugar-cane  is  a 
notable  example  of  the  endogenous  plants, 
many  of  which,  like  that  well-know  vegetable, 
have  a  soft  pulpy  interior  or  pith,  forming  a 
proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance  relating  to  the  trees  which 
grow  by  internal  additions,  that  the  seeds  of 
all  of  them  have  but  one  lobe,  the  seeds  of  exo- 
genous plants  on  the  contrary  having  two. 

The  particular  tree  from  which  sago  is  de- 
rived, is  denominated,  by  the  natives  of  the  re- 
gion of  its  birth,  Sagu :  hence  our  name  for  the 
article,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  Sagus, 
applied  by  naturalists  to  a  genus  of  the  palm 
family,  to  which  the  sago-bearing  tree  belongs. 
There  are  at  least  five  species,  if  not  a  good 
many  more,  of  the  genus  Sagus,  growing  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molluccas,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring continent ;  but  most  of  these  yield  the 
farina  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and 
are  not  of  any  importance  in  that  respect, 
The  grand  source  of  sago  is  the  Sagus  genuina, 
so  named  by  Libellardiere,  the  naturalist,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  La  Perouse.  He 
examined  it  in  the  Molluccas,  where  it  abounds, 
and  took  drawings  of  it,  from  which  it  appears 
as  a  handsome  but  by  no  means  elevated  palm, 
the  trunk  being  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
the  diameter  two.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg,  covered,  like  our  fir-cones, 
with  imbricated  scales,  reversed — their  fixed 
points  being  at  the  top  of  the  fruit.  Through- 
out the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  sago-tree  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance,  being  the 
chief  source  of  the  food  of  the  people.  From 
that  region  it  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
the  East  Indian  possessions,  where  it  now 
grows  extensively,  particularly  in  Malabar. 
It  is  also  reared  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  has  even  been  transplanted  to 
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America.  Probably  there  is  no  tropical  country 
of  little  elevation  in  which  it  could  not  with 
care  and  attention  be  cultivated.  It  commonly 
grows  in  moist  and  marshy  grounds.  There  it 
springs  up  naturally ;  its  growth  is  rapid,  un- 
der the  direct  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  and  it 
speedily  attains  goodly  dimensions.  It  propo- 
gates  itself  by  offsets  or  shoots,  fropi  the  roots, 
which  for  a  time  appear  only  as  bushes  at  the 
foot  of  the  full-grown  trunk  ;  ere  long,  how- 
ever, they  extend  wide,  and  their  stems  shoot 
up  like  arrows,  forming  a  thick  forest.  These, 
on  arriving  at  maturity,  are  felled ;  plants 
soon  again  spring  up,  and  proceed  rapidly 
through  their  different  stages,  until  they  are 
again  subjected  to  the  axe,  and  made  to  yield 
their  alimentary  store  for  the  service  of  man. 

Though  the  fruit,  especially  its  pulpy  ker- 
nel, and  not  less  the  cabbage,  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  that  is  to  say,  the  germ  of  the  foliage 
at  the  top  of  the  tree,  are  very  generally  es- 
teemed as  articles  of  luxury,  yet  these  do  not 
constitute  the  richness  of  the  tree.  This  con- 
sists of  the  farinaceous  (nearly)  and  glutinous" 
pith  which  constitutes  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  trunk,  and  which,  as  in  the  bamboo,  or 
in  the  common  reed,  is  arranged  in  separate 
sections,  and  surrounded  by  a  harder  encase- 
ment. When  the  palm  is  ripe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  it  is  felled,  and  cut  as  near  to  the 
root  as  possible,  that  none  of  the  nutricious 
portion  may  be  lost.  All  the  pith  is  removed, 
and  by  very  simply  processes  is  rendered  fit  for 
food.  When  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is  exa- 
mined, it  appears  formed  of  a  spongy  cellular 
substance,  penetrated  by  a  number  of  tubes, 
which  in  time  become  tough  threads,  and  con- 
sequently differ  from  the  nutritive  substance  of 
the  spongy  cells.  When  viewed  through  the 
magnifier,  the  small  cavities  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue are  found  to  be  filled  with  very  minute 
globules  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  which 
go  to  compose  the  sago  ;  and  as  our  potato, 
by  undergoing  the  process  of  being  converted 
into  farina  or  starch,  exhibits  a  fibrous  portion 
as  well  as  the  pure  starch,  so  is  it  with  the 
sago  :  One  portion  is  nearly  pure  farina  or  sa- 
go ;  and  the  other,  the  fibrous  filaments  or 
thready  parts,  distinguished  by  the  natives  by 
the  name  of  da,  is  of  inferior  value,  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  natives  to  subordinate  use.". 
The  former  is  used  by  man  ;  the  latter  is  given 
to  pigs,  poultry,  and  inferior  animals.  When 
laid  aside  and  left  to  ferment,  it  is  apt  to  breed 
a  particular  kind  of  larva,  or  worm,  which  is 
esteemed  as  a  first-rate  delicacy  in  the  Mol- 
luccas  ;  and  also  to  produce  a  peculiar  species 
of  mushroom,  which,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
Raffles  and  Mr.  Craufurd,  is  very  much  prized. 

The  process  of  manufacture  to  which  the  pith 
is  subjected,  is  somewhat  different,  as  it  is  in- 
tended for  native  consumption,  or  meant  to  be 
exported  to  Europe  and  other  temperate  and 
civilized  countries.  .So  thoroughly,  however, 
is  it  prepared  by  nature  for  the  use  of  man, 
that  frequently  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
where  it  grows  do  nothing  more  than  cut  as 
many  slices  as  they  require  from  the  pith,  and 
roast  it,  as  we  do  our  potatoes,  previous  to 


[  use.    And  so  great  is  the  purity  of  the  fecula, 
;  that  it  wil!  remain  for  a  twelve-month  in  the 
|  felled  tree  without  spoiling,  or  undergoing  any 
j  deterioration.    Sometimes  it  is,  much  in  the 
I  same  way,  preserved  in  a  hollow  bamboo.  Far 
|  more  frequently,  however,  the  natives  subject 
it  to  a  process  precisely  similar  in  principle, 
and  very  much  in  practice,  to  that  whereby 
j  our  invaluable  potato  is  converted  into  farina 
or  starch.     The  details  of  the  process  vary 
I  somewhat  in  the  different  Islands.    The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  furnished  by  our  country- 
man Forrest.     "  The  tree,  after  being  cut 
down,  is  divided  into  lengths  of  five  or  six 
feet.    A  part  of  the  hard  wood  is  then  sliced 
j  off;  and  the  workman,  coming  to  the  pith,  cuts 
across  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  the  pith  to- 
gether, leaving  a  part  at  each  end  uncut,  so 
that  when  it  is  excavated  there  remains  a 
trough,  into  which  the  pulp  is  again  put,  mixed 
with  water,  and  beaten  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
Then  the  fibres,  separated  from  the  pulp,  float 
at  top,  and  the  flour  subsides.    After  being 
cleared  in  this  way  by  several  waters,  the  pulp 
is  put  into  cylindrical  baskets  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree ;   and  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for 
sometime,  those  baskets  are  generally  sunk  in 
fresh  water,  to  keep  it  moist."*    When  pre- 
pared in  a  larger  way,  more  effective  and  ex- 
peditious methods  readily  suggest  themselves. 
The  trunk  being  divided  into  convenient  por- 
tions, and  split  asunder  by  the  application  of 
wedges,  the  sago  is  scooped  out  with  an  instru- 
ment resembling  an  adze.     After  being  re- 
duced to  the  appearance  of  saw-dust,|water  is 
copiously  added  in  troughs,  whereby  the  meal 
|  is  separated  from  the  thready  filaments,  and 
j  after  resting  for  a  time  apart,  subsides.  The 
I  wet  meal  is  now  laid  on  flat  wicker  baskets  to 
I  dry ; :  it  is  then  kneeded  together,  and  formed 
|  into  little  cakes,  some  very  small,  like  our  fin- 
1  ger  biscuits,  and  others  of  larger  dimensions. 
;  These  cakes  are  lastly  put  into  moulds  of  cor- 
responding size,  and  baked  in  the  fire.  One 
!  tree  will  yield  about  three  or  four  hundred 
1  weight  of  this  aliment. 

The  Indian  islanders  use  it  in  a  variety  of 
I  methods,  as  we  employ  our  corn,  or  cereal 
grains.    It  is  sometimes  simply  prepared  with 
j  water  as  a  pottage,  or  with  milk  ;  and  some- 
|  times  it  is  made  into  broth  or  soup  with  meat 
and  vegetables.    It  is  sometimes  again  con- 
verted into  richer  stews,  and  frequently  min- 
gled with  their  delicious  spices  and  aromatics, 
as  rice  with  curry.    Upon  the  whole,  it  is  found 
a  most  agreeable,  as  it  is  a  varied  and  univer- 
sally used  nourishment. 

The  sago  intended  for  European  commerce, 
though  treated  on  the  same  principle,  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  differently  prepared,  and 
this  by  being  pearled,  as  it  is  called,  by  methods 
of  which  we  believe  we  have  no  very  precise 
knowledge.  So  uniformly  and  beatifully  is  this 
process  executed,  that  the  art  was  long  taken 
for  nature's  work,  and  the  product  in  this  part 
of  the  world  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
minute  seed  of  some  unknown  plant.  Suspi- 

*  Forrest's  Voyage  to  the  Molhiccas. 
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cion  was  aroused  concerning  the  accuracy  of  jeweller  at  the  same  time  returned  the  paper 
this  opinion,  on  observing  that  these  grains  I  parcel  to  the  agent,     My  country  friend  on 

1  arriving  in  town  a  considerable  time  after, 
sometimes,  especially  j  applied  to  the  agent  for  the  papers  he  had  sent 
5.    Our  additional  ac-  |  him ;    the  parcel  was  delivered  up,  but  on 


were  of  different  sizes,  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
coriander  seed,  and 
lately,  not  half  the  s 

quaiiitance  with  these  distant  regions  has  now  |  opening  it  some  turnpike  bonds  were  missed ! 

!  The  agent  declared  he  had  never  received  them, 
-  J  nor  even  opened  the  parcel  beyond  removing 
the  outside  envelope.    A  violent  altercation 
in  which  my  client  used  the  terms 
thief,"  and  "swindler,"  somewhat  emphati- 
cally, and  was,  therefore,  somewhat  emphati- 


dissipated  the  error  on  that  point,  As  to  the 
details  of  the  process,  we  still  remain  in  consi 
derable  uncertainty.  "  To  bring  it  to  this 
state,"  says  Mr.  Forrest,  "it  must  be  first  i  ensued, 
moisted,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve  into 
an  iron  pot,  which  enables  it  to  assume  a  glo- 
bular form  ;  so  that  all  our  grained  sago  is  half  I  cally  kicked  out  of  the  agent's  chambers.  In 
baked,  and  will  keep  long."    Sir  Thomas  Raf-  !  the  full  tide  of  fury  he  came  to  me,  attended  by 


fles  and  Mr.  Craufurd,  again,  inform  us  that  it 
is  introduced  into  a  mill  similar  to  those  with 
which,  in  France,  they  pearl  barley.  The  ac- 
count which  we  have  obtained,  not  from  au- 
thors, but  from  private  and  respectable  indi- 
viduals, is,  that  the  pearling  is  performed 
chiefly  on  the  sago  which  is  grown  in  our  own 
East  Indian  possessions ;  that  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose  it  must  be  sent  in  its  ruder 
state  into  China,  where  the  art  is  alone  under- 
stood; that  thence  a  large  proportion  finds 
its  way  to  the  great  free  port  of  Sincapore, 
where  it  is  shipped  for  Europe.  That  the  sub- 
stantial qualities  of  sago  are  in  any  degree 
modified  or  improved  by  this  process,  remains 
to  be  established.  It  is  possible  the  farina 
may  be  subjected  to  some  additional  process 
of  refinement,  but  little  is  probably  to  be  effected 
in  that  way ;  and  the  principal  effect,  besides 
the  slight  baking,  appears  to  be  produced  in 


his  servant. 

"  I  have  been  robbed,  Mr.  Sharpe !  robbed 
and  kicked !  yes,  actually  kicked,  Mr.  Sharpe ! 
haven't  I,  John  ?" 

"Sure  you  have,  Sirl"  answered  the  groom. 
"  Robbed !  kicked !  what  do  you  mean  ?  was 
it  in  the  street?" 

"Master  was  kicked  into  the  street,  Sir,  sure 
enough  !" 

"Ay,  Mr.  Sharpe  !  kicked  into  the  street  by 
the  ruffian  that  robbed  me!" 

"What,  in  open  day!  we  must  go  to  Bow 
street ;  tell  me  the  facts  while  my  clerk  calls  a 
coach." 

But  on  hearing  the  circumstances  as  above 
detailed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  even  the  charge 
of  embezzlement  could  scarcely  be  sustained, 
though  I  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  man 
had  sold  or  pledged  the  bonds,  especially  after 
another  minute  search 


its  appearance,  rendering  it  more  pleasant  to  I  ™™  niinute  search,  every  thing  else  was 
£5-  I  discovered  m  the  parcel.     My  client  had 


the  eye. 

The  sago  of  commerce  consists  of  very  small, 
smooth,  round  grains,  of  a  dull  white,  or  pale 
rosy  hue ;  it  is  inodorous,  very  hard,  insipid 
to  the  taste,  dissolving  imperfectly  in  the 
mouth,  breaking  with  difficulty,  or  rather  flat- 
tening only,  under  the  teeth :  it  swells  and 
softens  in  cold  water,  and  in  boiling,  and  al- 
ways maintains  its  globular  form.  It  thus 
differs  from  most  feculse  in  its  consistence,  its 
insolubility,  the  difficulty  of  again  reducing  it 
to  powder,  its  colour,  and  tendency  to  granu- 
late. Like  potato  starch,  it  may  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  period,  if  kept  dry;  but  if 
allowed  to  get  damp  or  wet,  it  spoils,  so  that 
it  does  not  always  reach  these  countries  equally 
pure. — Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 


AN  AWKWARD  MISTAKE. 
A  friend  who  resided  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  town  had  a  quantity  of  old  family 
plate,  which  he  wished  to  be  cleaned  and  re- 
paired by  a  London  jeweller.  He  transmitted 
the  plate  chest,  with  a  large  parcel  of  papers, 
separately  packed  up,  to  his  agent,  with  direc- 
tions to  leave  the  plate  chest  at  the  jeweller's, 
and  retain  the  papers.  These  directions  were 
literally  complied  with  as  regarded  the  plate, 
but  not  having  a  convenient  place  to]  deposit 
the  papers  in,  he  sent  them  to  the  jeweller's 
along  with  the  chest.  After  two  or  three 
months  the  plate  was  sent  home,  and  the 


brought  his  servant  with  him  to  confirm  his 
statement,  and  John  swore  stoutly  that  he  had 
packed  the  plate  chest,  and  made  up  the  parcel 
himself.  He  had  grown  up  in  his  master's 
service  from  childhood,  and  I  checked  a  suspi- 
cion that  flashed  across  my  mind,  that  he  might 
himself  be  the  thief.  The  agent  had  a  fair 
reputation,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  good 
circumstances.  I  therefore,  without  more  he- 
sitation, brought  the  action.  My  client  left 
town,  and  proceedings  went  on  in  their  usual 
course,  till  the  sittings  approached.  I  then 
thought  it  high  time  to  take  instructions  for 
my  brief,  and  subpoena  John.  It  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  prove  the  safe  carriage  of  the  parcel 
till  its  delivery ;  and  to  collect  this  evidence  I 
put  myself  into  the  mail,  and  proceeded  to  my 
client's  residence  in  the  country.  I  obtained 
all  the  evidence  I  wanted  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  but  he  must  needs  have  a  party 
to  meet  me  at  dinner  the  day  before  I  left 
him.  It  consisted  of  five  or  six  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  and  their  families,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  sideboard  on  which  his  plate 
was  now  set  for  the  first  time  since  its  return 
from  the  jeweller,  naturally  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  approaching  trial.  Many  and  bit- 
ter were  the  comments  made  on  the  assurance 
of  the  agent  for  carrying  matters  to  such  ex- 
tremes]; and  many  and  cordial  were  the  good 
wishes  for  a  safe  deliverence  to  the  host. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said'  Mr.  Hubblebubble,  joining 
in  the  chorus,  "I'll  get  some  satisfaction  for 
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my  kick  now,  or  the  devil's  in  it.  What  costs 
will  he  have  to  pay  ?  eh !  Sharpe  ?" 

"  The  costs  on  both  sides,  I  should  think, 
will  be  near  two  hundred,  taking  in  the  five 
witnesses  I  sent  up  to-day." 

"  Two  hundred!  is  that  all  ?  well !  'tis  some 
comfort  to  make  him  pay  two  hundred  pounds 
for  smart  money ;  mind  you  lay  it  on  thick, 
Sharpe  :  don't  spare  the  fellow." 

Here  John,  who  had  just  entered  the  room 
with  a  bottle  or  two  of  very  choice  claret,  in 
which  his  master  wished  to  drink  to  our  suc- 
cess, came  close  to  his  elbow,  with  the  look  of 
a  famished  pointer  caught  in  the  larder,  hold- 
ing the  silver-mounted  claret  jug  in  his  hand, 
and  whispering  in  his  ear  in  a  semi-audible 
tone, 

"Master!  Master!  can  I  speak  to  you, 
Master?" 

"  Speak  out,  fool !  what's  the  matter  ?  is  the 
cellar  robbed  ?" 

"  The  bonds,  Master  ! — the  action — the  cla- 
ret— the  bonds — "  hesitating  between  each 
word  as  if  it  choked  him,  and  apparently  as 
much  afraid  to  finish  his  explanation,  as  the 
said  pointer  to  finish  his  meal  in  the  face  of 
the  angry  cook. 

"  What  do  you  stand  jabbering  there  for,  like 
a  crow  in  the  cholic  ?  speak  out,  Sir!" 

"  I've  brought  the  claret,  Sir,  'tis  the  right 
sort,  I  am  sure,  as  sure  as  I  packed  the  plate 
chest,  master  !  but  the  bonds — the  bonds,  Sir, 
— the  claret  jug — " 

He  obviously  dared  not  proceed,  and  gaped 
open-mouthed  at  his  master,  who  returned  the 
gape  with  interest,  having  some  undefined  pre- 
sentiment of  evil,  but  too  tipsy  to  arrange  his 
ideas ;  I  guessed  the  solution,  and  came  to 
their  common  assistance. 

"  I  suppose  you  removed  the  false  bottom  of 
the  plate  chest  in  getting  out  the  jug,  and  there 
found  the  bonds  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,  Sir.  Miss  Letitia  thought  they 
would  be  safer  there  than  in  the  parcel,  and 
put  them  in  while  I  was  in  the  kitchen!" 

Hubblebubble  was  sobered  in  an  instant, 
though  one  universal  titter,  more  painful  even 
than  the  kick,  pervaded  the  room  :  it  was  too 
much  for  mortal  patience ;  he  pushed  back  his 
chair — put  down  the  untasted  claret — and  al- 
ternately staring  first  at  John,  and  then  at 
me,  slowly  and  painfully  drawled  out  the  ques- 
tion, 

"Two  hundred  pounds,  did  you  say,  Mr. 
Sharpe  ?  two  hundred  pounds  for  costs  ?" 
"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  think  of 
this  before,  Sir  ?" 

But  the  laugh  was  too  hearty  and  too  well 
merited,  to  allow  ill-humour  to  remain.  Before 
the  claret  was  finished  the  kick  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  deserved,  and  the  action  was  set- 
tled by  that  night's  post. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS. 
Having  been  allowed  this  day,  beyond  our 
expectations,  to  regain  possession  of  our  effects, 
we  embarked  once  more  on  board  the  steam- 


boat bound  for  St.  Petersburg,  before  the  sail- 
ing of  which,  however,  our  passports  were 
demanded  by  a  soldier  and  detained ;  those 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  from  the  Russian 
authorities  in  London  having  been  exchanged 
the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Cronstadt  for 
others  granted  by  the  admiral  of  the  port,  upon 
whom  we  had  to  wait  personally  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  a  cold  voyage  of  about  four  hours 
and  a  half,  we  reached  St.  Petersburg,  and  were 
allowed  to  land,  but  the  luggage  was  carried 
to  the  custom-house.  I  and  my  companions 
having  mounted  a  couple  of  droschies,  set  off 
for  the  London  Hotel,  corner  of  the  Nevskoi 
Prospekt,  where  we  arrived  almost  worn  out 
with  fatigue.  As  soon  as  we  had  entered  and 
intimated  our  intention  of  passing  the  night 
there,  our  names  and  professions  were  re- 
quired to  be  written  down  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  the  police  for  the  information 
of  the  government.  I  do  not  object  to  the  re- 
gulation in  particular,  which  is  followed,  as  is 
well  known,  in  most  of  the  towns  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  the  pitch  to  which  the  inquisitorial 
system  is  pursued  in  the  Russian  metropolis 
upon  other  occasions  is  truly  ridiculous,  with- 
out, as  it  appears  to  me,  any  corresponding 
advantage  being  attained ;  thus,  you  cannot 
even  pay  a  visit  to  any  of  the  palaces  or  other 
objects  worthy  of  notice  in  the  environs,  with- 
out giving  an  account  at  the  barrier  of  who 
you  are  and  where  you  are  going,  though  of 
what  use  such  information  can  be  to  those  who 
require  it,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conceive. 
What  would  an  Englishman  say,  if  upon  deter- 
mining to  make  an  excursion  to  Highgate,  for 
instance,  accompanied  perhaps  by  his  wife  and 
family,  he  were  to  be  stopped  at  the  New 
Road,  and  detained  until  he  had  given  his 
name  and  theirs,  and  stated  where  he  was  go- 
ing to  ? — yet  the  system  followed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg is  as  absurd.  "  The  man  whom  many 
fear  must  needs  fear  many;"  to  the  continual 
suspicions  and  dread  which  are  ever  attendants 
upon  an  autocrat,  must  be  attributed  the  mi- 
nute ramifications  of  the  Imperial  espionage  in 
Russia ;  yet  such  is  the  corrupted  state  of, 
perhaps,  most  of  its  branches,  and  the  want  of 
union  in  all,  that  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that, 
as  far  as  respects  facts  of  importance,  the  Rus- 
sian government  knows  much  less  of  what  is 
actually  passing  in  St,  Petersburg  than  the 
English  does  of  what  is  going  on  in  London, 
where  no  such  vexatious  regulations  exist.  As 
an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention, 
having  heard  during  my  residence  in  the  forner 
city,  that  Count  Milovadovitch,  who  was  mili- 
tary governor  of  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of 
the  memorable  revolt  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1825,  when  the  present  Emperor  ascended  the 
throne,  on  being  previously  informed  by  his 
Majesty  that  he  strongly  suspected  a  plot 
against  the  Imperial  family  and  the  govern- 
ment was  hatching,  and  would  soon  be  put  in 
execution,  assured  the  Emperor  most  positively, 
that  no  such  thing  could  exist,  it  being  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  such  a 
scheme,  were  it  really  in  agitation,  as  he  had 
"  spies  in  every  quarter,  and  almost  in  every 
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house."  The  Emperor,  however,  persisted  in 
asserting  his  conviction  of  the  correctness  of 
his  information,  and  even  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  of  the  conspirators  ;  to  which  Milo- 
vadovitch  replied,  that  his  Majesty  must  be 
mistaken,  as  many  of  those  alluded  to  were 
among  the  number  of  his  intimate  friends  ;  and 
with  this  assurance  the  Count  and  his  Impe- 
rial master  separated.  The  result  fully  proved 
that  the  intelligence  (which  was  suppied  to  the 
Emperor  directly  by  one  of  the  conspirators, 
who,  to  save  himself,  informed  against  his  corn- 
companions  in  gu.il t,)  was  true,  and  that  the 
rebels  had  contrived  to  deceive  the  military  go- 
vernor, who  soon  afterwards  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  fury.  ****** 

Calling  to  memory  all  the  ladies  of  rank  I 
have  seen  in  the  country,  (and  my  opportuni- 
ties have  been  ample  for  observing  them,)  I 
must  say  that  I  have  only  met  with  one  hand- 
some woman  among  them  who  was  really 
Russian.  The  women  of  all  ranks  in  this 
country,  though  very  sprightly  and  very  gay, 
for  ever  dancing,  and  singing,  and  laughing, 
and  talking,  have  not  the  same  pretensions  that 
the  men  have  to  good  looks,  and  the  graces  of 
external  appearance.  They  have  no  delicacy  of 
shape,  and  their  complexions  are — what  they 
please  ;  for  those  even  in  the  lowest  condition, 
if  they  are  able  to  afford  it,  bedaub  their  faces 
with  red.  Red  is  the  favourite  colour  here, 
insomuch  that  the  word  denoting  it  in  the 
Russian  language  is  synonimousjwith  beautiful. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  assert  there 
are  no  beautiful  women  in  St.  Petersburg  or 
in  Russia ; — there  are  some,  certainly,  but  they 
are  not  Russians ;  they  are  Polish,  Livonian, 
Esthonian,  or  German.  The  complexion  of  the 
Russian  ladies  is  generally  bad.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  the  beautiful  princess  just  alluded 
to,  I  never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  clear, 
rosy,  blooming  countenance,  the  offspring  of 
health  and  innocence,  that  so  strongly  charac- 
terizes the  female  youth  of  England.  Whether 
it  arises  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  from 
the  want  of  fresh  air  in  their  stove- warmed 
apartments,  the  diet,  or  the  frequent  use  of 
the  national  vapour-bath,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  determine  ;  but,  I  repeat,  their  complexions 
are  seldom  good.  I  am  no  friend  to  public 
baths,  and  the  custom  of  ladies  flocking  to  them 
so  frequently  as  the  Russians  do  ;  no  physical 
good  that  may  result  from  the  practice  can,  in 
my  mind,  compensate  for  the  moral  injury 
which  may,  and  I  believe  does,  in  the  Russian 
capital,  arise  from  it.  At  Odessa,  even  now, 
the  lower  order  of  men  and  women  bathe  at 
mid-day,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  within  sight  of  the  Governor- 
General's  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  also,  that 
previous  to  the  erection  of  a  private  canvas 
bathing-room,  which  was  raised  a  few  years 
ago  for  the  upper  classes,  that  the  ladies  of 
Odessa  actually  bathed  themselves  in  the  same 
manner.  Be  this  at  it  may,  the  following  I  can 
state  on  my  own  knowledge  ; — The  police  di- 
rects the  men  and  women  now  to  be  separate, 
and  has,  accordingly,  stuck  up  two  boards,  on 
one  of  which  is  written,  in  Russian  and  French, 


"  Baths  for  women,"  and  on  the  other  "  Baths 
for  men;"  but  after  the  true  Russian  fashion, 
the  way  in  which  the  order  is  executed  defeats 
its  object ;  for  the  two  posts  are  placed  nearly 
close  together,  so  that  where  the  female  bath 
ends  the  male  begins  ;  and  thus  the  men  and 
women  are  within  only  a  few  feet  of  each 
other. 

I  shall  next  refer  to  a  practice  which  I  have 
seen  very  frequently  adopted  by  those  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  south  of  Russia  ;  I  allude 
to  the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco.  I  have  seen 
in  the  court  circle  ladies  who  have  as  regularly 
taken  their  cigar  after  dinner  as  the  gentle- 
men ;  and  sometimes  I  have  observed  them 
smoking  with  a  long  Turkish  pipe.  I  have 
seen  the  ladies  take  their  cigars  again  in  the 
evening,  and  smoke  while  playing  at  whist ;  so 
much  for  the  beauty  and  delicate  practices  of 
the  Russian  ladies. — (With  respect  to  Russian 
Orders,  so  bountifully  bestowed  \ipon  foreigners, 
the  author  remarks  :) — "  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  those  medical  men  who  have 
"  distinguished"  themselves  by  their  zeal,  may 
obtain  perhaps,  if  they  are  lucky,  a  cross  of  St. 
Vladimar  or  of  St.  Anne,  or  possibly  both  : 
while  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  who 
has,  very  likely,  sat  quietly  at  his  desk  for  a 
couple  of  years,  will  be  found  enjoying  the 
same  distinction.  The  distribution  of  the  al- 
most innumerable  stars  and  crosses,  which 
annually  takes  place  in  Russia,  is  a  mode  of 
"raising  the  wind,"  which,  I  believe,  has  not 
been  noticed  as  such  by  authors  in  general. 
The  sums  produced  to  the  government  by  the 
fees  paid  on  receiving  such  orders  must  be 
very  great,  as  will  appear  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  most  com- 
mon orders  fifty  rubles  are  demanded  from  each 
individual  honoured  with  them,  while  the 
crosses  themselves  are  not  intrinsically  worth 
two-pence. — Morton's  Russia. 

The  Russian  Government  however  is  not  al- 
ways so  parsimonious ;  we  are  aware  of  at 
least  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  A  near  re- 
lative of  our  own,  a  naval  officer,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  crew  of  a  Russian 
vessel,  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  with  a 
diamond  ring  or  badge,  (forwarded  to  the 
Admiralty  through  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador,)  which  was  valued  by  the  London 
jewellers  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. — Ed. 


JEMMY  SULLIVAN. 

A  jocund  little  Irishman,  with  dark 
sparkling  little  eyes  and  black  glossy  well- 
curled  poll,  dressed  in  a  carter's  frock, 
and  heavy  travel. stained  shoes,  was 
brought  in  by  some  of  the  patrol,  who 
had  found  him  strolling  about  Long- acre 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  apparently 
without  either  aim  or  object,  and  laden 
with  a  large  bundle  tied  up  in  a  very  hand- 
some shawl.     This  bundle  contained 
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seven  gowns,  sundry  shawls,  handker- 
chiefs, hose,  <fec,  and  a  smartly  trimmed 
straw  bonnet  nearly  new ;  and  the  patrol 
declared  that  from  the  very  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  accounted  for  his 
possession  of  these  articles,  they  verily 
believed  he  had  stolen  them.  They  also 
pointed  out  to  the  magistrate  a  round  hole, 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  in  the  inside 
of  his  hat  crown,  which  they  strongly  sus- 
pected had  been  made  by  a  pistol-ball. 

"  What  is  your  name,  friend  1"  said  his 
worship,  to  the  brilliant-eyed,  smiling 
prisoner." 

u  Jemmy  Sullivan  !  your  honor,"  was 
the  instantaneous  reply,  inf rich  Tipperary 
brogue,  and  a  tone  so  loud,  that  all  the 
office  echoed, "  Jemmy  Sullivan  ! 

"  And  pray  where  did  you  bring  these 
clothes  from,  and  to  whom  do  they 
belong  ?" 

"From  Portsmouth,  your  honor — and 
they  belongs  to  the  wife  o'  me." 

The  magistrate  doubted  the  correctness 
of  this  statement — it  was  not  likely  that 
the  wife  £f  such  a  man  could  have  such 
a  wardrobe. 

"  Sure  enough  it's  truth,  every  bit  of  it, 
your  honor,"  replied  Jemmy  Sullivan. 

"  How  came  this  hole  in  your  hat  ?" 
asked  his  worship. 

"  Is  it  the  hole  your  honor's  axing 
about? — Faith  then  the  mice  made  it,  to 
get  at  the  bread  and  the  cheese,  your 
honor — bad  luck  to  'em  !" 

"  What !  do  you  carry  your  bread  and 
cheese  in  your  hat?" 

"  No  faith,  your  honor,  not  a  bit  of  it  at 
any  time,  barrin  that  time  the  mice  stole 
it  all ;  and  then,  your  honor,  it  was  not 
in  it,  that's  the  hat,  at  the  same  time,  but 
on  the  shelf,  your  honor,  and  I'd  none  of 
it  left  for  me  breakfast  at  all.  Gad's 
blood,  says  I  to  meself,  but  ye  shan't  do 
that  to  me  again,  says  I,  for  I'll  put  it 
under  me  hat  all  the  night ;  and  so  I  did, 
your  honor ;  but  bad  luck  to  them,  the 
craturs,  they  bored  the  hole  clean 
through  the  side  of  it,  which  your  honor's 
axing  about." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  on  your 
head  when  the  ball  was  fired  at  it?  asked 
his  worship;  without  seeming  to  have 
listened  to  his  bread  and  cheese  adventure. 

"  Was  it  on  me  head,  your  honor !  Faith 
if  it  was,  meself  wouldn't  be  here  speak- 


ing to  you  about  the  mice,"  replied 
Jemmy  Sullivan. 

The  officers,  in  searching  his  pockets, 
had  found  a  number  of  English  and  Irish 
pawnbrokers'  duplicates ;  and  the  magis- 
trate, selecting  one  of  them,  asked — 

*'  Where  did  you  get  this  ticket  for  a 
pelisse  ?" 

"  Bought  it,  your  honor,  of  Myke 
Dermot,  in  Donaghadee — He*s  a  bag- 
pipes, your  honor." 

"  And  pray  what  are  you  ?" 

"  A  tailor,  your  honor,"  was  the  reply. 
But  one  of  the  patrol,  who  is  skilful  in 
such  matters,  having  examined  his  hands, 
declared  that  if  he 'was  a  tailor  he  had 
not  used  the  needle  for  twelve  months  at 
least. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Mr. 
Sullivan?"  asked  his  worship. 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  tailoring,  your 
honor,  it  wouldn't  agree  with  me  at  all, 
any  how,  an  I  discharged  meself  clean 
out  of  it  by  the  same  token,  sir." 

"And  how  have  you  got  your  living 
since  ?" 

"  I  walks  down  be  the  water  side,  your 
honor,  an  gets  me  little  bits  o'  reeds  an 
things  and  ties  'em  up  like  little  bagpipes, 
an  plays  on  'em,  your  honor,  Tliaddy 
you  Gander  an  Gramachree,  and  the  likes 
of 'em;  as  the  jontelmen  plases  to  hear 
me,  your  honor  ;  an  some  gives  me  a  shil- 
ling, an  some  half-a-crown,  may  be,  an 
some  buys  the  little  bagpipes  for  them- 
selves, your  honor." 

Honest  Jemmy  endeavoured  to  make 
the  nature  of  these  "  little  bagpipes  "  very 
plain  to  his  honor  ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  understand  it  exactly  himself,  and  so 
he  made  nothing  of  it.  Neither  could  he 
account  for  his  bringing  his  wife's  ward- 
robe up  to  London  whilst  she  remained 
herself  in  Portsmouth  ;  and  eventually  he 
was  committed  for  further  examination. 

Even  this  order  for  his  imprisonment 
he  took  in  perfect  good  humor ;  and  having 
carefully  counted  the  ten  or  twelve  shil- 
lings which  the  magistrate  ordered  to  be 
returned  to  him,  he  replaced  them  at  the 
very  bottom  of  his  pocket,  and  said  "I 
hopes  your  honor  '11  take  care  o'  me 
things?"  The  magistrate  assured  him 
that  he  would,  and  honest  Jemmy  Sullivan 
then  followed  the  turnkey,  blithely  as  it 
he  had  been  going  to  Donnybrook  Fair 
instead  of  to  prison. 
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This  poor  fellow  was  kept  in  prison 
nearly  a  month,  during  which  time  his 
wife  came  to  London,  and  not  hearing  any 
thing  of  him  at  the  place  they  had  ap- 
pointed for  their  meeting,  she  went  over 
to  Ireland  in  search  of  him.  At  length 
Jemmy  was  discharged  because  there 
was  no  evidence  against  him  ;  but  his 
cloths  were  not  given  up  till  long  after. 

Mornings  at  Bow  Street. 


PICKLED  SALMON. 

During  Ms  stay  at  Newcastle,  Grinialdi  re- 
collected that  the  best  pickled  salmon  sold  in 
London  was  called  by  that  name  and  came 
from  thence,  and  so  resolved  to  have  a  feast  of 
it.  naturally  concluding  that  he  should  procure 
it  in  high  perfection  in  the  place  whence  it  was 
brought  for  sale.  Accordingly,  one  evening 
he  ordered  some  to  be  got  ready  for  supper 
upon  his  return  from  the  theatre  ;  which  the 
waiter  at  the  hotel  he  was  staying  at  promised 
should  be  done,  but  in  so  curious  a  manner 
that  he  could  not  help  fancying  he  did  not 
understand  his  meaning.  He  therefore  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  what  he  said. 

"Oh  dear,  37es,  sir!"  was  the  reply:  "  I'll 
take  care  it  shall  be  ready,  sir." 

This  appeared  to  settle  the  point,  and  when 
the  play  was  over  he  returned  to  the  inn,  anti- 
cipating how  much  better  the  salmon  would  be 
than  the  London  pickle.  The  cloth  was  duly 
spread,  and  a  covered  dish  placed  before  him. 

"  Supper,  sir — quite  ready,  sir,"  said  the 
waiter,  whisking  away  the  cover,  and  present- 
ing to  his  sight  a  mutton  cutlet.  "  You'll  find 
this  excellent,  sir." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  I  ordered  pickled  salmon  !" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, — did  you  sir?" 
(with  a  slight  appearance  of  confusion.) 

"  Did  I !  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  do  not  recollect  it  ?" 

"  I  may  have  forgotten  it,  sir  ;  I  suppose  I 
have  forgotten  it,  sir." 

"  Well  it  does  not  matter  much  ;  I  can  make 
a  supper  of  this.  But  don't  forget  to  let  me 
have  some  pickled  salmon  to-morrow  evening." 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  was  the  waiter's  answer ; 
and  so  the  matter  ended  for  the  night. 

( tat  the  following  evening  Grimaldi  invited 
the  manager  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
to  go  home  and  sup  with  him,  which  he  will- 
ingly did.  As  on  the  preceding  evening,  the 
meal  was  prepared  and  awaiting  their  arrival. 
Down  they  sat,  and  upon  the  removal  of  the 
cover,  a  rump-steak  presented  itself.  A  good 
deal  surprised,  he  said  to  the  waiter, 

"  What's  this !  have  you  forgotten  the  pickled 
salmon  again?" 

" Why,  really,  sir,  dear  me!"  hesitated  the 
man, — "  I  believe  I  have — I  really  fancied  you 
said  you  would  have  beef  to-night,  sir.  To- 
morrow night,  sir,  I'll  take  care  that  you  have 
some." 

"  Now,  mind  that  you  do  remember  it,  for 
to-morrow  is  the  last  day  I  shall  be  here,  and 


I  have  a  particular  wish  to  taste  some  before  I 
leave  the  town." 

"  Depend  upon  me,  sir, — you  shall  certainly 
have  some  to-morrow,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 
The  manager  preferred  meat,  so  it  was  no 
great  matter,  and  they  took  their  hot  supper 
very  comfortably. 

There  was  a  crowded  audience  next  night, 
which  was  Grimaldi' s  benefit  and  the  last  of 
his  performance.  He  played  Acres  and  Clown, 
received  the  cash,  bade  farewell  to  the  mana- 
ger, and  hurried  to  his  inn,  greatly  fatigued 
by  his  performance,  and  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  pickled  salmon 

"  All  right  to-night,  waiter?"  he  inquired. 

"  All  right  to-night,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "  Supper  is  quite  ready, 
sir." 

"  Good  !  Let  me  have  my  bill  to-night,  be- 
cause I  start  early  in  the  morning." 

Grimaldi  turned  to  the  supper-table  :  there 
was  a  dish,  with  a  cover  ;  the  waiter  removed 
it  with  a  flourish,  and  presented  to  his  astonish- 
ed eyes — not  the  long-expected  pickled  salmon, 
but  a  veal-cutlet.  These  repeated  disappoint- 
ments were  rather  too  much,  so  he  pulled  the 
bell  with  great  vehemence  and  called  for  the 
landlord. 

The  landlord  came,  and  Grimaldi  having 
stated  his  grievance,  he  appeared  to  under- 
stand as  little  about  the  matter  as  his  waiter ; 
but  at  length,  after  many  explanations,  Grim- 
aldi learned  to  his  great  surprise,  that  pickled 

!  salmon  was  an  article  unknown  in  Newcastle, 
all  Newcastle  pickled  salmon  being  sent  to 
London  for  sale.  The  brilliant  waiter  not  having 
the  remotest  conception  of  what  was  wanted, 
and  determined  not  to  confess  his  ignorance, 
had  resolved  to  try  all  the  dishes  in  the  most 
general  request  until  he  came  to  the  right  one. 

Grimnldi  saw  a  coal-mine  on  this  expedition, 
his  curiosity  having  been  roused  by  the  mana- 
ger's glowing  description,  We  should  rather 
say  that  he  went  down  into  one,  for  his  survey 
was  brief  enough.  He  descended  some  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  in  a  basket,  and  was  met 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  by  a  guide,  who  had 
not  conducted  him  far,  when  a  piece  of  coal, 
weighing  about  three  tons,  fell  with  a  loud  noise 
upon  a  spot  over  which  they  had  just  passed. 
"Hollo!"  exclaimed  Grimaldi,  greatly  ter- 

I  rifled.    "What's  that!" 

i  .1  \"  Hech  !"  said  the  guide,  "  it's  only  a  wee 
i  bit  of  cool  fallen  doon  :  we  ha'e  that  twa  or 
j  three  times  a  day." 

"  Have  you  ?"  replied  Grimaldi,  running 
i  back  to  the  shaft.  "  Then  I  '11  thank  you  to 
I  ring  for  my  basket,  or  call  out  for  it,  for  I  '11 
j  stop  here  no  longer." 

The  basket  was  lowered,  and  he  ascended  to 
i  the  light  without  delay,  having  no  wish  what- 
I  ever  to  take  his  chance  a  gain  among  the  "wee 
|  bits  of  cool." 

Quick  Travelling. — An  Irish  gentleman 
j  recently  remarked,  that  such  probably  would 
i  soon  be  the  speed  of  travelling  by  steam,  that 
j  one  could  go  from  London  to  Brighton  in  a. 
!  shorter  time  than  he  could  stop  at  home. 
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A  POTTEEN  SMUGGLER'S  WIFE. 
A  man  who  was  known  to  have  a  large  moun- 
tain farm  and  extensive  homestead  in  these 
hills,  was  observed  very  frequently  to  ride  into 
the  town  of  B  ;  and  he  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance without  a  woman,  supposed  to  be  his 
wife,  jogging  steadily  and  upright  on  a  pillion 
behind  him.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt  in  look . 
she  large  and  round,  and  encumbered,  as  is 
the  mode  of  all  country  wives,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  petticoats  :  they  always  rode  into  the 
yard  of  a-  man  who  kept  a  public-house ;  and 
before  they  alighted  off  their  horse,  the  gate 
was  carefully  shut.  It  was  known,  moreover, 
that  this  publican  acted  as  factor  for  this  far- 
mer in  the  sale  of  his  •  butter  ;  and  so  for  a 
length  of  time  things  went  on  in  a  quiet  and 
easy  way,  until  one  day  it  so  happened  (as  in- 
deed it  is  very  common  for  idlers  in  a'very  idle 
country  town  to  stand  making  remarks  on  the 
people  as  they  come  by)  that  the  guager,  the 
inkeeper,  and  squireen,  were  lounging  away 
their  day,  when  the  fanner  slowly  paced  by, 
with  his  everlasting  wife  behind  him.  "  Well," 
says  the  squireen,  "of  all  the  women  I  ever, 
saw  bumping  on  a  pillion,  that  lump  of  a  wo- 
man sits  the  awkwardest ;  she  don't  sit  like  a 
natural  born  crathur  at  all ;  and  do  you  see  how 
modest  she  is,  what  with  her  flapped-down 
beaver  hat,  and  all  the  frills  and  fallals  about 
her,  not  an  inch  of  her  sweet  face  is  to  be  seen, 
no  more  than  an  owl  from  out  the  ivy.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  run  up  alongside  of  her,  and 
give  her  a  pinch  in  the  toe,  to  make  old  buck- 
ram look  about  her  for  once.  "Oh,  let  her 
alone,"  saj^s  the  inkeeper  ;  "  they're  a  dacent 
couple  from  Joyce  country.  I'll  be  bound,  ! 
what  makes  her  sit  so  stiff  is  all  the  eggs  she 
is  bringin'  in  to  Mrs  O'Mealey,  who  factors 
the  butter  for  them."  There  was,  while  he 
said  this  a  cunning  leer  about  the  innkeeper's 
mouth,  as  much  as  to  denote  that  there  was,  to 
his  knowledge,  however  he  came  by  it,  some- 
thing mysterious  about  this  said  couple ;  this 
was  not  lost  on  the  subtle  guager,  and  he 
thought  it  no  harm  just  to  try  more  about  the 
matter ;  and  so  he  says  in  a  frolicsome  way, 
"Why,  then,  for  curiosity  sake,  I  will  just  run 
up  to  them,  and  give  the  mistress  a  pinch — 
somewhere ;  she  won't  notice  me  at  all  in  the 
crowd,  and  maybe  then  she'll  look  up,  and 
we'll  see  her  own  purty  face."  Accordingly, 
no  sooner  said  than  done :  he  ran  over  to  where 
.the  farmer  was  getting  on  slowly  through  the 
market  crowd ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  pillion 
to  which  the  woman's  back  was  turned,  at- 
tempted to  give  a  sly  pinch,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  pinched  a  pitcher  ;  nor  did  the  wo- 
man even  lift  up  her  head,  or  ask  "  Who  is  it 
that's  hurting  me?"  This  emboldened  him  to 
give  another  knock  with  his  knuckles  ;  and  this 
assult  he  found  not  opposed,  as  it  should  be, 
by  petticoats  and  flesh,  but  by  what  he  felt  to 
be  petticoats  and  metal.  This  is  queer,  thought 
the  guager :  he  now  was  more  bold,  and  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  walking-stick  he  hit  what 
was  so  hard,  a  bang  which  sounded  as  if  he 
had  struck  a  tin  pot.  "  Stop  here,  honest  man," 
cried  the  guager.    "Let  my  wife  alone,  will 


you,  before  the  people?"  cried  the  farmer. 
"  Not  till  I  see  what  this  honest  woman  is  made 
of,"  roared  the  guager.  So  he  pulled,  and  the 
farmer  dug  his  heels  into  his  colt  to  get  on ; 
but  all  would  not  do:  in  the  struggle  down 
came  the  wife  into  the  street ;  and  as  she  fell 
on  the  pavement,  the  whole  street  rang  with 
the  squash,  and  in  a  moment  there  is  a  gurgl- 
ing as  from  a  burst  barrel,  and  a  strong  smell- 
ing water  comes  flowing  all  about :  and  flat 
poor  Norah  lies,  there  being  an  eruption  of 
all  her  intestines,  which  flowed  down  the  gutter 
as  like  potteen  whisky  as  eggs  are  like  eggs. 
The  fact  was,  that  our  friend  from  the  land  of 
Joyce  had  got  made,  by  some  tinker,  a  tin 
vessel  with  head  and  body  the  shape  of  a  wo- 
man, and  dressed  it  out  as  a  proper  country 
dame  ;  in  this  way  he  carried  his  darlint  behind 
him,  and  made  much  of  her. — Otwai/s  Tour  in 
Connaught. 


THE  WILD  BOAR  AND  THE  WELSHMAN. 

Even  ap  Hugh,  an  ancient  Briton  from 
North  Wales,  had  a  mind  to  travel  for  edifica- 
tion ;  and  willing  to  see  the  politest  part  of  the 
world,  he  bent  his  mind  for  France.  Now, 
we  should  observe,  that  there  is  a  place  in  that 
kingdom  called  Brittany,  which,  in  some  parts 
of  it,  as  historians  do  affirm,  is  to  this  day  in- 
habited by  no  other  kind  of  people  but  ancient 
Britons,  as  the  Welsh  do  always  term  them- 
selves ;  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  refuge  given 
them  in  former  ages,  when  they  were  put  to 
flight  by  their  too  powerful  enemies,  the 
English;  and,  therefore,  it  is  said  the  place 
takes  it  name  from  them. 

When  our  traveller  landed  upon  the  French 
shore,  though  I  know  not  what  part  of  it,  he 
inquired,  in  the  best  manner  he  could  (for  he 
knew  not  a  word  of  French),  "  which  was  hur 
way  to  Brittany  ?"  And,  at  last,  whether  he 
was  directed  that  way  by  any  that  understood 
him,  or  whether  chance  had  brought  him  there, 
is  of  no  great  consequence  either  to  the 
reader  or  to  the  story ;  but  so  it  was  by  some 
means  or  other  he  got  into  a  great  forest 
belonging  to  the  French  king,  where  he  often 
took  the  diversion  and  exercise  of  hunting  the 
wild  boars.  And  there  they  were  bred  and 
kept  for  that  purpose. 

Now  it  happened,  that  as  the  Welshman 
was  wandering  through  this  forest,  he  all  of  a 
sudden  was  surprised  with  a  terrible  noise  and 
mighty  rustling  among  the  leaves ;  when,  look- 
ing from  whence  it  came,  he  saw  a  monstrous 
wild  boar  coming  running  towards  him,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  mad  thing.  See- 
ing the  fierce  boar  thus  suddenly,  the  poor 
Welshman,  in  some  despair,  began  to  look  out 
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sharply  for  some  place,  if  possible,  to  shelter 
him  in ;  and  as  providence  was  pleased  to  order 
it,  there  happened  just  by  him  to  be  a  hermet's 
cave,  void  of  any  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Welsh- 
man, to  his  great  joy,  seeing  the  door  half  open, 
runs  directly  therein,  and  gets  behind  it, 
thinking  himself  perfectly  secure  ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  got  into  the  cave  than  the  foaming 
boar  rushed  in  after  him.  The  Welshman 
finding  that  the  boar  pursued  him  into  the 
cave,  instantly  turned  short  out  of  it,  and  with 
a  presence  of  mind  and  motion  as  quick  as 
lightning,  pulled  the  door  as  hard  as  he  could 
after  him ;  and  the  enraged  boar  turning  about 
also  to  follow  him,  ran  full  butt  against  the 
door,  and  which,  sticking  a  little  Before,  he 
made  it  now  quite  fast,  for  the  more  he  pushed 
against  it,  the  faster  it  was.  But  the  poor 
Welshman,  having  as  yet  not  recovered  from  his 
fright,  he  had  not  the  power  to  leave  the  place ; 
but  there  he  stood  all  over  in  a  trembling 
sweat.  In  two  or  three  minutes,  or  less,  up 
came  the  French  king  and  his  attendants ;  for 
the  boar  that  was  now  shut  up  in  the  cave  was 
one  which  the  king  and  his  nobles  had  pursued 
in  a  chase,  and  which  had  a  little  outrun  them. 
The  dogs  directed  by  their  noses,  immediately 
made  up  to  the  door,  where  he  was  enclosed, 
but  it  stuck  so  fast,  that  their  weight  could 
not  open  it;  so  one  of  the  king's  attendants 
came  up  to  the  Welshman,  and  demanded  in 
French,  if  he  had  seen  a  wild  boar  run  that 
way ;  but  the  Welshman  answered  in  broken 
English,  that  he  did  not  understand  him.  One 
of  the  nobles,  who  understood  English  very 
well,  asked  him  in  that  language  if  he  had  not 
seen  a  wild  boar  pass  by  him  a  few  minutes 
before.  "  I  do  not  know  what  is  a  wild  poar," 
replied  the  Welshman,  "not  I;  put,  indeed, 
here  was  a  little  shaky  pig  come  up  to  me  in 
a  great  passion  and  fury,  look  you,  and  it  was 
going  to  pite  me ;  put  I  was  take  hur  by  hur 
tail,  and  throw  her  into  that  house,  look  you, 
and  believe  hur  was  there  now."  The  King, 
who  understood  but  little  English,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  what  the  Welshman  said ; 
and  the  nobleman  told  his  majesty,  that  he 
said  he  did  not  know  what  a  wild  boar  was, 
that  there  was  a  jack-pig  came  up  to  him,  and 
was  going  to  bite  him,  but  he  took  him  by  the 
tail,  and  put  him  into  that  house.  "Now 
please  your  majesty,  what  they  call  a  jack-pig 
in  some  parts  of  England,  is  a  little  sucking 
pig  ,  so  that  I  should  think  it  can  never  be  the 
wild  boar  he  has  put  in  there."  "  No  no," 
I 


replied  the  king,  "  to  be  sure  it  cannot;  but 
however,  whatever  it  is  that  he  has  put  in 
there,  order  him  to  fetch  it  out  immediately. 
So  the  aforesaid  nobleman  told  the  Welshman 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  he 
should  fetch  this  little  jack-pig  out  of  the 
house,  that  he  might  see  it.  But  the  Welsh- 
man not  caring  for  the  task,  answered  him 
again,  "  Not  I ;  if  hur  was  want  hur  out,  hur 
may  fetch  hur  out  again  hurself,  if  hur  will ; 
for  I  was  not  like  to  meddle  with  hur  any  more, 
look  you."  Here  the  nobleman  told  his 
majesty  what  the  Welshman  said,  and  at  the 
same  time  insinuated  to  his  majesty  that  he 
was  but  a  poor  ignorant  fellow,  and  that  he 
had  very  little  faith  in  what  he  related.  So 
the  king  ordered  the  spearmen  who  attended 
him  in  the  chase,  to  force  the  door  open ; 
which  they  did  immediately,  and  out  came  the 
boar  with  the  utmost  fury,  when  the  dogs  fell 
instantly  upon  him,  and  the  sport  was  renewed : 
but  the  king  was  so  amazed  at  what  had  hap- 
pened about  the  Welshman's  putting  the  wild 
boar  into  the  cave  by  the  tail,  that  he  could 
not  quit  the  place  for  some  time.  Said  he,  to 
his  attendants,  "We  thought  it  impossible  for 
this  stranger  to  put  such  a  creature  into  that 
cave  and  shut  the  door  upon  him,  as  he  said 
he  had  done,  but  you  find  it  so.  How  came 
he  in  and  the  door  shut,  else  ?  It  was  not  five 
minutes  before  that  we  saw  the  creature  before 
us ;  and  this  man,  you  all  saw,  was  there  by 
himself.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  I  own  to 
me  is  amazing !  I  desire  my  lord,"  continued  he 
to  the  nobleman  who  was  their  interpreter, 
"that  you  take  care  that  I  see  this  wonder  of  a 
man  to-morrow."  So  the  king  rode  in  pursuit  of 
his  sport ;  and  the  nobleman,  according  to  his 
majesty's  commands,  stayed  with  the  Welshman 
to  give  him  directions  where  he  should  come  to 
him  the  next  day,  in  order  to  his  being  intro- 
duced to  the  king  and  court.  Accordingly  the 
Welshman  came,  and  the  nobleman  carried 
him  immediately  to  his  majesty,  who,  when  he 
demanded  a  farther  account  from  him  concern- 
ing the  wild  boar,  the  Welshman  told  him  the 
very  same  story,  without  variation.  Then  his 
majesty  asked  him  what  religion  he  was  of, 
but  the  Welshman  could  give  him  but  very 
little  account  of  that.  He  was  very  much 
pleased  at  the  fine  appearance  of  the  gens 
d'armes,  or  life  guards,  and  told  his  majesty 
that  "if  he  would  give  him  a  horse,  and  make 
him  one  of  those  fine  folk,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  hur."    At  this  the  king  was  a  little  sur- 
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prised  that  he  asked  for  nothing  better;  but, 
however,  he  gave  order  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately equipped.  And  he  was  no  sooner 
initiated  into  the  corps,  but  all  the  Frenchmen 
therein  wished  him  any  where  else,  and  con- 
tracted a  most  mighty  mixture  of  fear  and 
.hatred  for  him ;  for  not  a  man  in  the  troop 
dared  to  contradict  him. 

The  story  of  his  putting  the  wild  boar  into  the 
cave,  was  sufficient  to  intimidate  the  boldest  of 
them.  At  length,  the  Welshman  being  a  kind 
of  a  law-giver  amongst  them  a  great  while,  with- 
out the  least  interruption,  they  now  began  to 
scheme  and  form  a  plot  against  him,  in  order,  | 
if  possible,  to  lower  his  mettle.  So  they  went 
privately  through  the  corps,  and  raised  by  sub- 
scription a  purse  of  a  thousand  livres  for  any 
man  that  would  challenge  and  fight  him  at  any 
weapon;  and  five  hundred  more  he  was  to 
have  if  he  conquered.  But  none  would  under- 
take to  do  it  for  a  great  while  ;  at  last,  a  very 
good  swArdsman,  and  one  who  kept  a  fencing- 
school,  undertook  to  challenge  him ;  and  in 
order  to  give  him  a  public  correction  they  got 
leave  from  their  commander,  who  was  obliged 
to  ask  it  of  the  king,  (for  the  Welshman  was  a  ! 
great  favourite  of  his  majesty),  for  the  honor 
of  France,  to  make  a  pitched  and  public  battle 
of  it.  When  the  Welshman  received  the  chal-  i 
lenge,  and  found  that  his  honor,  his  place,  and 
every  thing  of  value,  lay  at  stake,  and  every 
thing  depended  upon  his  success  in  this  dis- 
agreeable engagement,  he  began  to  scheme  all 
the  ways  he  could  think  on  to  accomplish  his 
safety  and  escape,  and  at  last  he  resolves  as 
follows : — 

The  day  for  this  bloody  battle  being  fixed 
for  the  morrow,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Welshman  determined  not  so  stir  from 
home  for  a  full  quarter  after,  and  until  several 
messengers  had  come  in  quest  of  him,  for  the 
good  natured  Frenchmen  were  in  great  eager- 
ness to  have  him  dispatched.  But  Taffy 
having  stayed  in  his  apartment  as  long  as  he 
thought  proper  (either  plotting  or  praying)  he 
bundled  up  a  rusty  old  sword  and  pick-axe, 
and  away  he  trudges  to  the  place  appointed. 
There  he  found  his  antagonist  ready  strip  t,  and 
exercising  with  another  master,  to  put  his 
hand  in  against  he  engaged ;  whole  multitudes 
of  people  were  assembled  to  see  this  bloody 
encounter,  which  was  expected  to  be  the  most 
worthy  of  observation  of  any  single  combat 
that  every  had  been  fought  in  that  kingdom. 
As  soon  as  the  Welshman  came  to  the  place 


appointed,  they  all  began  to  reproach  him  with 
a  general  voice  for  overstaying  his  time  ;  and 
his  antagonist,  whose  spirits  were  supported 
and  kept  up  by  the  encouragement  of  his 
friends,  brandished  his  sword,  and  with  great 
eagerness  challenged  him  to  the  combat.  At 
which  the  Welshman  carelessly  replied,  "Don't 
put  yourself  into  passions ;  you  shall  find,  look 
you,  that  I  have  come  time  enough  for  you 
presently/'  So  throwing  down  his  bundle, 
and  after  throwing  off  his  clothes  very  deliber- 
ately, instead  of  his  sword  he  takes  his  spade 
in  his  hand,  and  looking  several  times  very 
earnestly  at  his  antagonist,  he  makes  a  mark 
upon  the  turf  like  a  grave,  and  then  began  to 
dig  and  throw  the  earth  out  of  it,  and  to  pick 
with  his  pick-axe,  and  to  work  as  hard  as  he 
was  able.  At  length  the  Frenchman,  who 
stood  vapouring  and  ready  to  engage  with  him, 
demanded  with  some  contempt,  what  he  was 
about,  and  why  he  did  not  come  and  answer 
his  challenge.  "Ay,  ay,"  quoth  the  Welsh- 
man, "you  are  in  a  plaguy  hurry,  look  you; 
but  I  pray  you,  don't  trouble  yourself  any 
more  about  it ;  I  shall  be  time  enough  for  you 
presently.  But  I  will  not  come  till  I  have 
done  what  I  am  about ;  for,  as  I  am  a  shentle- 
man  and  a  christian  man,  and  every  thing  else 
in  this  worlt,  I  have  never  kilt  a  man  in  my 
whole  life,  but  I  have  bury  him."  "Ha !  vat  is 
dat  he  say  ?"  quoth  the  Frenchman;  "I  var- 
rant  he  has  killed  ten  tousand  men  in  his  life ; 
else  he  would  never  take  de  trouble  to  make 
dis  grave  for  me !  but  I  will  not  stay  to  be 
killed!"  As  soon  as  the  Frenchman  saw  the 
Welshman's  eyes  turned  another  way,  he  set 
out  full  drive,  and  ran  with  all  the  force  and 
speed  he  was  master  of.  And  as  soon  as  he 
was  far  enough  off,  the  Welshman,  who  with 
great  joy  saw  him  set  out,  now  holding  up  his 
head,  and  seeing  him,  as  if  by  accident,  run- 
away, catches  up  his  sword,  and  starting  after 
him,  calls  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  Plood  and 
oons !  does  hur  run  away  at  last,  like  a  fillian  ? 
I  pray  you,  stop  hur !  stop  hur !  and  pring  hur 
pack  again  to  hur  crave,  look  you!"  But  all 
attempts  were  used  in  vain ;  he  never  stopt  till 
he  was  got  off,  nor  was  he  heard  of  till  some 
time  after.  And  thus  the  Welshman  saved 
both  his  life  and  credit ;  for  no  Frenchman  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  from  that  hour,  dared  to 
challenge  him  ever  after. 

Liverpool  Kaleidoscope. 

Quassia. — An  infusion  of  Quassia  chips,  sweetened  with 
brown  sugar,  is  said  to  prove  an  effectual  poison  for  flies. 
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BUTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES. 

I  never  see  a  young  hand  hold 
The  starry  bunch  of  white  and  gold, 
But  something  warm  and  fresh  will  start 
About  the  region  of  my  heart. 
My  smile  expires  into  a  sigh: 
I  feel  a  struggling  in  the  eye, 
'Twixt  humid  drop  and  sparkling  ray. 
Till  rolling  tears  have  won  their  way : 
For  soul  and  brain  will  travel  back 

Through  memory's  chequered  mazes, 
To  days  when  I  but  trod  life's  track 

For  buttercups  and  daisies. 

Tell  me,  ye  men  of  wisdom  rare, 

Of  sober  speech  and  silver  hair, 

Who  carry  wisdom  wise  and  sage, 

With  all  the  gravity  of  age ; 

Oh !  say,  do' ye  not  like  to  hear 

The  accents  ringing  in  your  ear, 

When  sportive  urchins  laugh  and  shout. 

Tossing  those  precious  flowers  about, 

Springing  with  bold  and  gleesome  bound, 

Proclaiming  joy  that  crazes, 
And  cherishing  the  magic  sound 

Of  buttercups  and  daisies  ? 

Are  there,  I  ask,  beneath  the  sky 
Blossoms  that  knit  so  strong  a  tie 
With  childhood's  love  ?   Can  any  please 
Or  light  the  infant  eye  like  these? 
No,  no ;  there's  not  a  bud  on  earth, 
Of  richest  tint  or  warmest  birth, 
Can  ever  fling  such  zeal  and  zest 
Into  the  tiny  hand  and  breast. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  hours 

When  burning  words  and  praises 
Were  lavish'd  on  those  shining  flowers, 

Buttercups  and  daisies  ? 

There  seems  a  bright  and  fairy  spell 
About  their  very  names  to  dwell; 
And  though  old  Time  has  marked  my  brow 
With  care  and  thought,  I  love  them  now. 
Smile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  link'd  to  simplest  things ; 
And  these  wild  flowers  will  hold  mine  fast, 
Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past : 
And  then  the  only  wish  I  have 

Is  that  the  one  who  raises 
The  turf-sod  o'er  me,  plant  my  grave 

With  buttercups  and  daisies. 

Eliza  Cook. 


If  true  politeness  be  displayed, 

As  Chesterfield  has  somewhere  said, 

By  anti-risibility, 
They  who  are  fond  of  grins  and  jokes, 
Have  clearly  naught  to  do  with  folks 

Of  saturnine  gentility. 

Wherefore,  kind  reader,  if  you  share 
Whitechapel  laughs  and  vulgar  fare, 

Beneath  our  steam-boats'  banners, 
Be  not  fastidious  when  'tis  done, 
Nor  cry — "  I  don't  object  to  fun, 

But  can't  abide  low  manners." 


THE  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 

Thou'rt  bearing  hence  the  roses, 

Glad  summer,  fare  thee  well! 
Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wood  and  dell. 

Bright^,  sweet  summer!  brightly 

Thine  hours  have  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs. 

The  rangers  of  the  sky. 

And  brightly  in  the  forest 
To  the  wild  deer,  wandering  free ; 

And  brightly,  'midst  the  garden  flowers. 
To  the  happy  murmuring  bee. 

But  oh !  thou  gentle  summer, 
If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 

Bring  me  again  the  buoyancy 
Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar.' 

Mrs.  Hemanx. 


THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-ch^r  ? 
I've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize/ 
I've  bedew'd  it  with  tears,  and  embalm'd  it  with  sighs. 
'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart: 
Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 
Would  ye  learn  the  spell?— a  mother  sat  there, 
And  a  sacred  thing  is  the  old  arm-chair. 

In  childhood's  hours  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  list'ning  ear: 
And  sacred  words  that  mother  would  give 
To  fit  me  to  die  and  teach  me  to  live. 
She  told  me  that  shame  would  never  betide, 
With  truth  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  guide; 
She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 
As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 

When  her  eye  grew  dim  and  her  locks  were  grey; 

And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smil'd 

And  turn'd  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  roll'd  on,  but  the  last  one  sped— 

My  idol  was  shatter'd,  my  earth-star  fled ; 

I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 

When  I  saw  her  die  in  the  old  arm  chair. 

'Tis  past!  'tis  past!  but  I  gaze  on  it  now, 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow : 
'Twas  there  she  nursed  me,  'twas  there  she  died, 
And  Memory  flows  with  a  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly  and  deem  me  weak, 
While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek  : 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 
My  heart  from  a  mother's  old  arm-chair. 

Eliza  Cook. 


Long  life  to  the  moon  for  a  noble  sweet  creature, 

That  serves  us  with  lamp-light  each  night  in  the  dark, 
While  the  sun  only  shines  in  the  day,  which  by  nature 

Wants  no  light  at  all,  as  you  all  may  remark ; 
But  as  for  the  moon,  by  my  soul,  I'll  be  bound  Sir, 
'Twould  save  the  whole  nation  a  great  many  pound,  Sir, 
To  subscribe  for  to  light  her  up  all  the  year  round,  Sir. 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIAL  MAGAZINE. 


Rhubarb. — It  is  not  commonly  known  that 
the  Rhubarb  used  by  medical  practitioners  is 
procured  from  the  same  plants  that  furnish 
the  well  known  vegetable  of  that  name  so  fre- 
quently found,  particularly  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  upon  our  tables;  yet  such  is 
the  fact.  Three  varieties  of  Rhubarb  are 
known  in  the  shops,  named  from  the  places 
whence  we  receive  them ;  namely,  Russian, 
Turkey,  and  East  Indian  or  Chinese.  The  two 
first  resemble  each  other  in  every  respect,  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  root  of  the  same  species  of 
plant,  prepared  in  the  same  mode ;  and  although 
the  East  Indian  is  seemingly  the  root  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  yet  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Rehman,  that  it  is  the  same,  only  prepared 
with  less  care. 

All  the  Rhubarb  of  commerce,  known  under 
the  names  of  Turkey  or  Russian,  grows  on  the 
declivities  of  the  chain  of  mountains  in  Tartary, 
which  stretches  from  the  Chinese  town  of  Sini 
to  the  lake  Kokonor,  near  Thibet.    The  soil  is 
light  and  sandy;   and  the  Bucharians  assert 
that  the  best  grows  in  the  shade,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  mountains.    Rhubarb,  however, 
is  also  cultivated  in  China,  in  the  province  of 
Shen-see.    In  Tartary,  the  roots  are  taken  up 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  after 
being  cleansed  and  decorticated,  and  the  smaller 
branches  cut  off,  the  body  of  the  root  is  divided 
transversely  into  pieces  of  a  moderate  size,  which 
are  placed  on  tables,  and  turned  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  during  five  or  six  days.    A  hole  is 
then  bored  through  each  piece,  by  which  it  is 
hung  up  to  dry,  exposed  to  the  air  and  wind, 
but  sheltered  from  the  sun.     In  about  two 
months  the  roots  have  lost  seven  parts  in  eight 
of  their  weight,  and  are  fit  for  market.  In 
China  the  roots  are  not  dug  up  till  winter,  when 
they  are  dried  by  turning  them  on  stone  slabs 
heated  by  a  fire  underneath,  and  afterwards 
hanging  them  up  in  the  air,  exposed  to  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  sun.    As  soon  as  the  Rhu- 
barb has  been  dried  it  is  conveyed  to  Si-ning, 
where  it  is  again  cleaned  and  aired,  and  after 
being  cut  into  smaller  pieces  and  sorted,  a 
hole  is  drilled  through  that  intended  for  the 
Russian  market,  in  virtue  of  the  contract  made 
with  the  Russian  government,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  heart  of  the  pieces.    It  is  then 
packed  up  in  camel's-hair  sacks,  and  conveyed  to 
Mac-ma-tchin,  where  it  is  examined  previously 
to  its  being  transported  to  Kiachta.    The  whole 
of  the  trade  in  Rhubarb  in  China  is  carried  on 
by  one  Bucharian  family,  which  has  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  since  1772 ;   and  it  is  even  by 
the  agents  of  this  family  that  it  is  sold  to  the 
English  at  Canton.     Part  of  the  Tartarian 
Rhubarb  is  carried  to  Turkey  through  Natolia ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  conveyed  by  the  Bucha- 
rians to  Kiachta,  where  it  is  examined  by  a 
Russian  apothecary.    Agreeably  to  the  con- 
tract with  Russia,  all  the  Rhubarb  which  is 
rejected  must  be  burnt ;  and  even  that  which 
is  approved  must  undergo  another  cleaning 
before  it  is  finally  packed  up  for  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

The  great  care  observed  in  selecting  and 
cleaning  the  Russian  or  Turkey  Rhubarb  suffi- 


ciently explains  its  high  price  in  the  British 
market.  For  many  years  Rhubarb  root  of 
very  excellent  quality  has  been  produced  in 
England,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
Canada  should  not  also  produce,  at  least  as 
much  as  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Nutmeg. — The  nutmeg-tree  is  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  islands.  It  has,  however,  been 
nearly  extirpated  from  the  greater  number  of 
them  by  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Dutch,  and  is 
cultivated  at  Banda,  and  also  at  Bencoolen  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  where  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  reared  to  supply  with  mace  and  nutmegs 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  nutmeg-tree  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet:   it  produces  fruit  at  the  age  of  seven 
years ;  its  productiveness  is  at  the  heighest  at 
fifteen ;   and  it  continues  to  bear  for  seventy 
or  eighty  years  in  the  Moluccas.     It  yields 
three  crops  annually :  the  first  in  April,  the 
second  in  August,  and  the  third,  which  is  the 
best,  in  December ;  yet  the  fruit  requires  nine 
months  to  ripen  it.    When  it  is  gathered,  the 
outer  coriaceous  covering  is  first  stripped  off, 
then  the  mace  is  carefully  separated,  flattened 
by  the  hand  in  single  layers,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.    The  nutmegs  in  the  shell  are  next  ex- 
posed to  heat,  (not  exceeding  140  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,)  and  to  smoke  for  three  months. 
Much  care  is  necessary  in  drying  them ;  as 
they  require  to  be  turned  every  second  or  third 
day.     When  they  rattle  in  the  shell  they  are 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  dried :   they  are 
then  broken  and  the  kernels  thrown  into  a 
strong  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  at  Banda  ; 
but  at  Bencoolen  they  are  simply  rubbed  over 
with  dry  lime  ;   after  which  they  are  cleaned 
and  packed  up  in  casks  and  chests  which  have 
been  previously  smoked,  and  covered  within 
with  a  coating  of  lime  and  water.    This  process 
is  necessary  for  their  preservation,  and,  with 
the  same  intention,  the  mace  is  sprinkled  with 
salt  water.    There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
tree ;  but  that  denominated  the  Queen  nutmeg, 
which  bears  a  small  round  nut,  is  the  best. 
Nutmegs  are  frequently  punctured  and  boiled 
in  order  to  obtain  the  essential  oil,  and  the  ori- 
fices afterwards  closed  with  powdered  sassafras. 
On  account  of  the  narcotic  property  of  the  oil 
contained  it,  the  nutmeg  should  be  cautiously 
used  by  persons  disposed  to  apoplexy.    In  Di- 
dia,  its  dangerous  effects  have  been  frequently 
felt ;  and  in  Britain  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  nutmeg,  taken  in  large  quantities* 
produced  drowsiness,  great  stupor  and  insen- 
sibility ;   and,  on  awakening,  delirium,  which 
alternated  with  sleep  for  several  hours. 

Cochineal. — This  insect,  so  valuable  in  the 
arts  as  a  scarlet  or  crimson  die,  is  found  in  its 
wild  state  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  feeding  on 
several  species  of  cactus,  particularly  the  com- 
mon Indian  fig,  or  prickly  pear  plant :  but  in 
Mexico,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  Spanish 
settlements,  where  the  insect  is,  as  it  were,  do- 
mesticated and  reared  with  great  care,  it  feeds 
only  on  a  species  of  cactus  which  was  supposed 
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to  be  the  Cochineal  Indian  fig,  but  which, 
Humboldt  says,  is  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
cultivated  for  this  purpose  ;  and  on  it  the  in- 
sect attains  to  a  greater  size  than  in  the  wild 
state.  It  is  a  small  insect,  very  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  barley-grain  in  magnitude,  and  the 
males  only  are  furnished  with  wings.  The 
males  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  there 
being  only  one  to  150  or  200  females. 

The  wild  cochineal  is  collected  six  times  in 
the  year,  just  before  the  females  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs  ;  a  few  being  left  on  the  plants  to 
furnish  a  future  supply.  But  the  domesticated 
insect  is  collected  thrice  only  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  the  domestication  diminishing  the 
number  of  broods  to  three  in  the  year,  owing 
to  their  propogation  being  suspended  during  the 
rainy  seasons,  whilst  the  downy  covering  of  the 
wild  species  prevents  their  sustaining  injury 
from  the  wet.  At  the  third  gathering,  branches 
of  the  plant,  to  which  a  certain  number  of  fe- 
males are  left  adhering,  are  broken  off  and 
preserved  with  much  care  luring  the  rainy 
season  ;  and  after  this  is  over  they  are  distribu- 
ted over  the  out-door  plantations  of  the  cactus, 
where  they  soon  multiply,  and  in  the  space  of 
two  months  the  first  crop  is  fit  to  be  gathered. 
The  insects  are  detached  from  the  plant  by 
means  of  a  blunt  knife,  then  put  into  bags  and 
dipped  into  boiling  water  to  kill  them  ;  after 
which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun :  and  although 
they  lose  two-thirds  of  their  weight  by  this 
process,  yet  about  600,000  pounds  are  brought 
annually  to  Europe.  Each  pound  is  said  to 
contain  70,000  insects. 

Cochineal  was  used  by  the  natives  of  Mexico 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  in  1518 ;  and 
was  introduced  into  Em-ope  in  1523.  The  do- 
mestic kind,  which  is  not  only  much  larger, 
but  yields  a  richer  colour,  and  is  consequently 
most  esteemed,  is  known,  in  the  language  of 
the  Spanish  merchants,  by  the  name  grana 
fina  ;  the  wild  is  one-half  the  size  only  of  the 
other,  covered  with  white  down  or  powder,  and 
is  denominated  grana  silvestra ;  but,  as  we  re- 
ceive them,  both  the  kinds  are  often  mixed 
together.  They  are  imported  in  bags,  each 
containing  about  two  hundred  weight. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOM  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  RUSSIA 
ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

While  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, a  servant  of  the  Count  entered,  and,  after 
uttering  a  few  words  in  the  Russian  language, 
threw  a  handful  of  millet  and  oats  into  my  face. 
I  was,  of  course  surprised  at  this  conduct ;  but 
guessing  it  to  proceed  from  some  custom  pre- 
vailing here,  I  took  it  in  good  part.  He  then 
said  that  the  Countess  Vorontzof  wished  to  see 
me  immediately.  I  left  my  rooms  accordingly 
and  went  into  the  Count's  cabinet,  where  I 
found  himself,  the  Countess,  their  children, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  employe's,  at  breakfast.  His 
Excellency,  rising  upon  my  enterance,  shook 
hands,  and  wished  me  a  happy  new  year ;  after 
which  he  threw  a  handful  of  millet  and  oats 
at  me.  I  had  hardly  got  rid  of  these,  before 
the  children  and  the  other  individuals  present 
renewed  the  attack  in  a  similar  manner.  Count 


Vorontzof  informed  me,  iu  the  course  of  con- 
versation subsequently,  that  this  is  a  custom 
prevailing  only  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  south 
of  Russia,  which  are  corn  countries.  Throught- 
out  the  whole  day  millet  and  oats  were  kept 
in  constant  readiness,  and  every  one  who  en- 
tered the  house,  of  whatever  rank  or  sex,  was 
assailed  as  I  had  been. 

Irish  Beggars. — In  the  course  of  our  jour- 
neys in  Ireland,  Mr.  Mathews  was  much  amused 
with  the  Irish  beggars,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  surrounding  inn-doors  the  moment  English 
travellers  stopped.  We  were  posting  from 
Dublin  to  Limerick,  and  thence  to  Cork,  and 
specimens  of  this  race  were  in  every  town  and 
village,  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  the  unwa- 
ry traveller.  I  never  saw  any  of  them  without 
remembering,  I  think,  Foote's  wonder  what 
English  beggars  did  with  their  left-off  clothes, 
which  mystery  was  solved  when  he  went  to 
Ireland  and  saw  the  beggars  there.  Surely, 
nothing  more  squalid  and  filthy  can  be  met  with 
elsewhere  ;  but  their  wit  and  merriment  even 
exceed  their  dirt.  They  are  very  apt  to  form 
themselves  into  partnerships,  so  that  four  or 
five  of  a  firm  will  assail  you  under  the  same 
interests,  but  with  separate  claims.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  affect  hostility  with  each 
other's  aim,  but  in  a  friendly  and  good  hu- 
moured manner : — "Ah!  my  lady!  ah,  your 
honour!  have  compassion  on  the  blind,  the 
lame,  and  the  lazy."  "  How's  that?"  said  my 
husband.  "Plaise  your  honour's  glory,  I  am 
lame  (as  you  see),  this  good  woman's  blind, 
and  my  daughter's  lazy."  "Well,  well,"  said 
he  to  whom  this  truly  original  appeal  was 
made,  and  who  began  to  be  amused  at  the  novel 
mode  of  application,  expecting  some  further 
drollery  from  her — "well,  there's  a  fivepenny 
among  you,  that  is,  if  you'll  divide  it  equally." 
"  Oh!  sure,"  answered  the  lazy,  "it's  no  mat- 
ter,— we're  all  one  family."  "Oh!"  said  the 
donor,  "but  I  insist  upon  an  equal  division  of 
the  money  in  my  presence,  or  I  withdraw  it." 
"And  so  there  shall  be,  your  honour,  if  you'll 
dcpind  upon  my  vartuc,"  holding  out  her  hand. 
"Yes,  yes,  but  I  must  see  you  do  it." — "And 
how,  your  honor,  will  I  do  it,  seeing  that  it's 
impossible?" — "Very  well,  then,  I  shall  not 
give  it,"  said  Mr.  Matthews,  (still  anticipating 
amusement  from  her  ingenuity.)  Suddenly 
she  seemed  to  have  a  thought,  and  with  quick- 
ness asked,  "Will  your  honor  trust  me  with 
the  fivepenny  to  get  changed?"  "Well,"  said 
he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  will." — "God  bless 
you  for  ever,"  and  away  she  ran  into  the  inn. 
On  her  return,  after  a  minute's  consideration, 
she  placed  three  half-pence  in  each  of  the  other 
women's  hands,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "  There's 
three  half-pence  for  you,  good  woman, — there's 
three  half-pence  for  you,  good  woman, — and 
here's  three  half-pence  for  me,  good  woman." 
Then  looking  for  an  instant  perplexed  at  the 
remaining  half-penny,  she  suddenly  darted  into 
a  little  huckster  shop  opposite  the  inn,  and  as 
speedily  returned  with  a  pair  of  old  scissors  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bit  of  what  is  called  pig-tail 
tobacco  in  the  other,  saying,  as  she  measured 
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it  with  her  eye,  and  divided  it,  "  There's  one 
bit  for  you,  good  woman, — there's  one  bit  for 
you,  good  woman, — and  here's  one  bit  for  me, 
good  woman.  All !  now,  haven't  I  done  it 
nately,  your  honour?" 

Cinnamon. — The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  growing  in  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  particularly  near  Colombo. 
It  also  grows  plentifully  in  Malabar,  Cochin 
China,  Sumatra,  and  the  eastern  islands,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  Brazils,  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  other  places.  France  is  partly  sup- 
plied from  Guiana.  The  soil  in  which  the  tree 
thrives  best  is  nearly  pure  quartz  sand :  that 
of  the  cinnamon  garden  near  Colombo  was 
found  by  Dr.  J.  Davy  to  consist  of  98.5  of  sili- 
cious  sand,  and  1.0  only  of  vegetable  matter  in 
100  parts.  The  garden  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  lake  of  Colombo  ;  its  situation  is  shel- 
tered ;  the  climate  is  remarkably  damp :  showers 
are  frequent,  and  the  temperature  is  high  and 
uncommonly  equable.  The  tree  seldom  rises 
above  thirty  feet  in  height. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cinnamon 
tree  known  at  Ceylon,  but  the  four  following  only 
are  said  to  be  barked:  1.  Honey,  sharp,  sweet, 
or  royal  cinnamon,  which  is  the  finest  sort ; 
2.  Snake  cinnamon;  3.  Camphorated  cinna- 
mon ;  and  4.  Bitter  astringent  cinnamon, 
which  has  smaller  leaves  than  the  former  va- 
rieties. The  trees  that  grow  in  the  valleys,  in 
a  white  sandy  soil,  are  fit  to  be  barked  when 
four  or  five  years  old,  but  those  in  a  wet  soil, 
or  in  shady  places,  require  to  be  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  The  bark  is  good  for  nothing 
if  the  tree  be  older  than  eighteen  years.  The 
tree  was  formerly  propagated  by  a  species  of 
pigeon,  that  ate  the  fruit;  but  since  Talck,  one 
of  the  Dutch  governors,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  raised  it  from  berries 
sown  in  his  garden,  it  has  been  regularly  culti- 
vated. The  barking,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Negombo  and  Matura,  commences  early  in 
May,  and  continues  until  late  in  October.  The 
chaliahs,  or  people  who  perform  the  operation, 
are  under  native  officers  called  cinnamon  moo- 
deliars,  who  are  answerable  for  the  quantity 
barked.  Branches  of  three  years  old  are  se- 
lected, and  lopped  off  with  a  pruning  knife,  or 
bill  hook  called  a  Jcetta.  To  remove  the  bark, 
a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  through  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  shoot,  so  that  it  can  be  gra- 
dually loosened,  and  taken  off  entire,  forming 
hollow  cylinders,  The  bark  in  this  state,  tied 
up  into  bundles,  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  by  which  a  fermentation  is  pro- 
duced that  facilitates  the  separatisn  of  the  epi- 
dermis, which  with  the  green  pulpy  matter 
under  it  is  carefully  scraped  off.  The  bark 
now  soon  dries,  contracts,  and  assumes  the 
quill  form,  after  which  the  smaller  pieces  are 
put  within  the  larger.  The  cinnamon,  when 
dry,  is  tied  up  in  bundles  of  thirty  lbs.  weight, 
and  carried  to  the  government  storehouse, 
where  the  quality  is  determined  by  inspection 
of  the  bundles.  It  was  formerly  chewed,  and 
the  surgeons  who  used  to  be  thus  employed, 
had  their  mouths  so  excoriated,  as  to  be  una- 
ble to  continue  the  process  longer  than  two 


days  together :  but  tasting  is  now  seldom  had 
recourse  to. 

Prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  all  the  cinna- 
mon used  in  Europe  was  imported  by  the  Arabs, 
and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians; 
after  this  the  Portuguese  became  the  sole  im- 
porters, and  continued  to  be  bo  till  1055,  when 
their  trade  was  divided  with  the  Dutch,  who 
obtained  entire  possession  of  it  in  1G58 ;  and 
were  the  principal  cinnamon  merchants  until 
1796,  when  Ceylon  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
British. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch, 
j  the  cinnamon  tree,  long  before  the  British  ob- 
!  tained  possession  of  Ceylon,  was  cultivated  at 
;  the  Isle  of  France,  in  several  parts  of  Dadia, 
|  Jamaica,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Mr.  Miller  (author  of  "  Miller's  Gar- 
j  dener's  Dictionary,)  first  cultivated  it  in  Eng- 
|  land  in  1768  ;  and  a  plant  of  it  has  regularly 
I  flowered  and  ripened  seed  in  the  hot-house  of 
I  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Farnham  for  seve- 
j  ral  3Tears. 

Grave  Literature. — In  Bidford  church- 
j  yard  a  man  was  burned  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
1  nine.    One  of  our  cousins  is  a  stone  mason,  and 
■  distils — garve-stones.    It  was  engraved  on  the 
;  stone  by  mistake  84 ;  when  it  was  discovered, 
j  previous  to  its  being  erected,  one  of  the  rela- 
tions said,  "  Him  was  89,  mun.    You  must  add 
five  years  to  it."    This  conversation  took  place 
before  my  cousin's  operator,  who  actually  next 
morning  added  a  5  to  the  original  numbers; 
so  it  reads — "Here  lies  John  Osborne,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  845."    I  saw  the  stone,  all 
the  letters  of  which  are  guilt,  excepting  the 
figure  5,  of  which  there  is  enough  remaining 
to  certify  the  fact  to  those  who  had  heard  the 
story. 

In  this  country  they  invariably  say  we  for 
us — us  for  we — she  for  her — "her  tea'd  wi' 
me,  and  I  told  she  so."    A  fine  specimen  of  this 
I  found  on  one  of  the  tombstones: — 
"Whilst  in  this  world  us  did  remain, 
Our  latter  end  was  grief  and  pain ; 
At  length  the  Lord,  him  thought  it  best, 
To  take  we  to  a  place  of  rest." 

Chas.  Mathews. 
How  to  get  on— The  Apothecary  Method— 
!  "  Don't  you  see?"  said  Bob  ;  "  he  goes  up  to  a 
|  house,  rings  the  area  bell,  pokes  a  packet  of 
j  medicine  without  a  direction  into  the  servant's 
hand,  and  walks  off.  Servant  takes  it  into 
the  dining  parlour;  master  opens  it  and  reads 
the  label,  *  Draught  to  be  taken  at  bed-time — 
pills  as  before — -lotion  as  usual — the  powder. 
From  Sawyer's  late  Nockemoff's.  Physician's 
prescriptions  carefully  prepared:'  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Shows  it  to  his  wife — she  reads  the 
label ;  it  goes  down  to  the  servants — they  read 
the  label.  Next  day  the  boy  calls:  "Very- 
sorry — his  mistake — immense  business — great 
many  parcels  to  deliver — Mr.  Sawyer's  com- 
pliments— late  Nockemoff."  The  name  gets 
known,  and  that's  the  thing,  my  boy,  in  the 
medical  way ;  bless  your  heart,  old  fellow,  it's 
better  than  all  the  advertising  in  the  world. 
We  have  got  one  four-ounce  bottle  that's  been  to 
half  the  houses  in  Bristol,  and  hasn't  done  yet." 
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My  First  Night  at  College. — My  spirits 
had  been  flurried  during  the  day,  from  the 
revolution  in  my  state :— launched  from  the 
School-Dock  into  the  wide  ocean  of  a  Univer- 
sity;— matriculated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  in 
the  morning, — left  by  my  father,  at  noon, — 
dining  in  the  Hall  at  three  o'clock,  unknowing, 
and  almost  unknown, — informed  that  I  must 
be  in  the  Chapel  next  day  soon  after  sun- 
rise,— elated  with  my  growing  dignity, — de- 
pressed by  boyish  mauvais  houte,  among  the 
sophs,— dreading  College  discipline, — forestall- 
ing College  jollity, — ye  Gods!  what  a  conflict 
of  passions  does  all  this  create  in  a  booby 
boy! 

I  was  glad,  on  retiring  early  to  rest,  that  I 
might  ruminate,  for  five  minutes,  over  the 
important  events  of  the  day,  before  I  fell  fast 
asleep. 

I  was  not,  then,  in  the  habit  of  using  a  night- 
lamp,  or  burning  a  rush-light;  so,  having 
dropt  the  extinguisher  upon  my  candle,  I  got 
into  bed  ;  and  found,  to  my  aismay,  that  I  was 
reclining  in  the  dark,  upon  a  surface  very  like 
that  of  a  pond  in  a  hard  frost.  The  jade  of 
a  bedmaker  had  spread  the  spick  and  span 
new  sheeting  over  the  blankets,  fresh  from  the 
linnen-draper's  shop ;  unwashed,  unironed, 
unaired,  "with  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
head." 

Through  the  tedious  hours  of  an  inclement 
January  night,  I  could  not  close  my  eyes ; — 
my  teeth  chattered,  my  back  shivered ; — I 
thrust  my  head  under  the  bolster,  drew  up  my 
knees  to  my  chin ;  it  was  all  useless  ;  I  could 
not  get  warm ; — I  turned  again  and  again  ;  at 
every  turn  a  hand  or  a  foot  touched  upon  some 
new  cold  place  ;  and,  at  every  turn,  the  chill 
glazy  clothwork  crepitated  like  iced  buckram. 
God  forgive  me  for  having  execrated  the  au- 
thoress of  my  calamity !— but,  I  verily  think, 
that  the  meekest  Christian  who  prays  for  his 
enemies,  and  for  mercy  upon  all  "  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Heriticks,"  would  in  his  orisons, 
in  such  a  night  of  misery,  make  a  specific  ex- 
ception against  his  bedmaker. 

.  I  Tc-se  betimes, — languid  and  feverish, — ho- 
ping that  the  customary  morning  ablutions 
would  somewhat  refresh  me,— but,  on  taking 
up  a  towel,  I  might  have  exclaimed  with  Ham- 
let, "Ay,  there's  the  rub  /"—it  was  just  in  the 
same  stubborn  state  as  the  linen  of  the  bed ; 
and  as  uncompromising  a  piece  of  huckaback, 
of  a,  yard  long,  -and  three-quarters  wide,  as 
ever  presented  its  superficies  to  the  skin  of  a 
gentleman. 

Having  washed  and  scrubbed  myself  in  my 
bedchamber,  till  I  was  nearly  flayed  with  the 
friction,  I  proceeded  to  my  sitting  room,  where 
I  found  a  blazing  fire,  and  a  breakfast  very  j 
neatly  laid  out,  but  again  I  encountered  the  j 
same  rigour  !  The  tea  equipage  was  placed 
upon  a  substance  which  was  snow-white,  but 
unyielding  as  a  skin  of  new  parchment  from  the 
law  stationer; — it  was  the  eternal  unwashed 
linen!— and  I  dreaded  to  sit  down  to  hot  rolls 
and  butter,  lest  I  should  cut  my  shins  against 
the  edge  of  the  table-cloth. 


In  short,  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  I  was 
only  undergoing  the  common  lot, — the  usual 
seasoning, — of  almost  every  Freshman;  whose 
fate  it  is  to  crackle  through  the  first  ten  days 
or  fortnight  of  his  residence  at  College.  But 
the  most  formidable  piece  of  drapery  belonging 
to  him  is  Ins  new  surplice  ;  in  which  he  attends 
Chapel  on  certain  days  of  the  week  ; — it  co- 
vers him  from  his  chin  to  his  feet,  and  seems 
to  stand  on  end,  in  emulation  of  a  full  suit  of 
armour.  Cased  in  this  linen  panoply,  (the 
certain  betrayer  of  an  academical  debutant,)  the 
New-comer  is  to  be  heard  at  several  yards 
distance,  on  his  way  across  a  quadrangle, 
cracking  and  bouncing  like  a  dry  faggot  upon 
the  fire ; — and  he  never  fails  to  command  no- 
tice, in  his  repeated  marches  to  prayer,  till  soap 
and  water  have  silenced  the  noise  of  his  arrival 
at  Oxford. — Colman's  Random  Records. 

Reasons  for  choosing  a  Husband. — "What 

in  the  world  could  you  see  in  Lord  A  to 

marry  him  ?"  "  Why,  I  saw  a  house  in 
town,"  said  the  marchioness,  "and  a  box  at 
the  opera." 

Not  Comfortable  yet. — A  highly  respect- 
able and  wealthy  farmer  in  Connecticut  gives  the 
following  as  his  own  experience: — "When  I 
first  came  here  to  settle  about  forty  years  ago, 
I  told  my  wife  I  wanted  to  be  rich.  She  said 
she  did  not  want  to  be  rich — all  she  wanted 
was  enough  to  make  her  comfortable.  I  went 
to  work  and  cleared  up  my  land,  I've  worked 
hard  ever  since,  and  got  rich — as  rich  as  I 
wanted  to  be.  Most  of  my  children  have  settled 
about  me,  and  they  have  all  got  farms — and 
my  wife  aint  comfortable  yet." 

A  Mis-deal. — Mr.  Thorn  had  just  risen  up 
in  the  pulpit  to  lead  the  congregation  in  prayer, 
when  a  gentleman  in  front  of  the  gallery  took 
out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  dust  from  his 
brow,  forgetting  that  a  pack  of  cards  was 
wrapped  up  in  it ;  the  whole  pack  was  scatter- 
ed over  the  breast  of  the  gallery.  Mr.  Thorn 
could  not  resist  a  sarcasm,  solemn  as  the  act 
was  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  "  Oh, 
man,  man !  surely  your  psalm-book  has  been 
ill  bound!" — Laird  of  Logan. 

Dying  for  Love. — A  gallant  old  Scotch 
officer  was  narrating  the  unfortunate  history 
of  an  early  friend,  who  had  been  jilted  by  a 
fickle  beauty  of  that  age,  in  favour  of  the  Duke 

A  ;  and  he  concluded  the  story  thus,  in  a 

tone  of  much  emotion :  "  Poor  fellow,  he  never 
got  over  it;  no  sir,  it  was  the  death  of  him;" 
and  then,  after  a  pause  of  much  pathos,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  he  added,  "He  did  not  live 
above  fifteen  years  after  it." 

French-English. — "  Why,"  says  Dick, 
"there  are  so  many  English  travel  this  road 
now,  that  they  are  beginning  to  put  up  the 
inscriptions  in  our  language,  and  you  may  ob- 
serve upon  most  of  the  shop  windows,  '  English 
spoked  here,'  or  'English  spiked  here  ;'  though 
when  you  get  inside,  they  can  seldom  go  be- 
yond— '  vairy  goot  an  vairy  sheep,'  Avhich  they 
constantly  repeat,  however  bad  and  dear  their 
articles  may  be." 
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Our  Ancestors  and  Ourselves. — Our  An- 
cestors up  to  the  Conquest  were  children  in 
arms ;  chubby  boys  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First ;  striplings  under  Elizabeth  ;  men  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  we  only  are  the 
white-bearded,  silver  headed  ancients,  who 
have  treasured  up,  and  are  prepared  to  profit 
by,  all  the  experience  which  human  life  can 
supply. 

When  a  sober,  moderate,  and  silent  man 
drinks  wine  in  a  quantity  more  liberal  than 
ordinary,  it  has  the  effect  of  cherishing  and 
rousing  his  spirits  and  genius,  and  rendering 
him  more  communicative.  If  taken  still  more 
freely,  he  becomes  talkative,  eloquent,  and 
confident  of  his  abilities.  If  taken  in  still  larger 
quantities,  it  renders  him  bold  and  daring  and 
desirous  to  exert  himself  in  action.  If  he  per- 
sist in  a  more  plentiful  dose,  it  makes  him 
petulant  and  contumelious.  The  next  step 
renders  him  mad  and  outrageous.  Should  he 
proceed  still  farther,  he  becomes  stupid  and 
senseless. — Aristotle. 

How  to  sleep  in  Snow. — The  manner  in 
which  Capt.  Ross's  crew  preserved  themselves 
after  the  shipwreck  of  their  vessel,  was  by 
digging  a  trench  in  the  snow  when  night  came  on; 
this  trench  was  covered  with  canvass,  and  then 
with  snow ;  the  trench  was  made  large  enough 
to  contain  seven  people ;  and  there  were  three 
trenches,  with  one  officer  and  six  men  in  each. 
At  evening,  the  shipwrecked  mariners  got  into 
bags  made  of  double  blanketting,  which  they 
tied  round  their  necks,  and  thus  prevented 
their  feet  escaping  into  the  snow  while  asleep ; 
they  then  crept  into  the  trenches  and  lay  close 
together. 

To  Let. — When  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  son  of 
Richard  Brinslej^  Sheridan,  was  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  a  Cornish  borough,  he 
told  his  father  that  if  he  succeeded  he  should 
place  a  label  on  'his  forehead  with  the  words 
"to  let,"  and  side  with  the  party  that  made 
the  best  offer.  "  Right  Tom"  said  the  father, 
* 1  but  don't  forget  to  add  the  word  '  unfur- 
nished." 

An  odd  Idea. — Colman,  in  his  Random 
Records,  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  "Scotchman's 
tumbling  from  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  the 
Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  He  slipped,"  says  the 
legend,  "off  the  roof  of  a  habitation  sixteen 
stories  high ;  and,  when  midway  in  his  descent 
through  the  air,  he  arrived  at  a  lodger  looking 
out  at  a  window  of  the  eighth  floor ;  to  whom 
(as  he  was  an  acquaintance)  he  observed  en 

passant.  4  eh,  Sandy  man,  sic  a  fa'  as  I  shall 

hae!"  ' 

According  to  the  report  of  the  University 
Commissioners,  a  student's  tobacco  bill  often 
amounts  to  £40  a  year.  No  wonder  that  the 
prospects  of  so  many  youths  vanish  in  smoke. 

The  English  Language. — According  to 
recent  calculations  it  is  probable  that  English 
is  already  the  language  of  sixty  millions  of 
human  beings,  and  that  number  is  augmenting 
at  a  continually  increasing  ratio. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 


"  Why  doctor,"  said  a  sick  lady,  "you  give 
me  the  same  medicine  that  you  are  giving  to 
my  husband.  How  is  that  V*  "  All  right," 
replied  the  doctor,  "what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

Joke  over  Wine. — It  is  said  that  the  late 
Chief  Baron  Thompson  was  a  very  facetious 
companion  over  the  bottle,  which  he  much 
enjoyed.  At  one  of  the  judge's  dinners  during 
the  assizes,  there  was  present  a  certain  digni- 
tary of  the  church.  When  the  cloth  was  remov- 
ed, "I  always  think,"  said  the  very  reverend 
guest,  "  I  always  think,  my  lord,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  does  a  man  no  harm  after  a 
good  dinner!"  "Oh  no,  sir! — by  no  means," 
replied  the  Chief  Baron,  "it  is  the  uncertain 
quantity  that  does  all  the  mischief!" 

Queer  Racers. — The  elder  folks  were  talk- 
ing of  the  races,  when  one  turned  to  a  listening 
child  and  said,  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  races, 
Bobby?"  "Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "I  have 
seen  the  candles  run." 

Legislation. — A  foreigner  of  distinction 
once  asked  a  British  member  of  Parliament 
what  had  passed  in  the  last  session  ; — "  Five 
months  and  fourteen  days,"  was  the  reply. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  told  Bacon  that  his 
house  was  too  small  for  him,  he  replied — "  It  is 
your  Majesty  who  have  made  me  too  big  for 

my  house." 

A  gentleman,  who  had  been  desired  by  his 
wife  to  make  a  purchase  for  her  at  a  milliner's, 
being  requested  on  his  return  by  a  friend  to 
call  in,  begged  to  be  excused,  as  he  had 
bought  a  bonnet  for  his  wife,  and  was  afraid 
the  fashion  would  change  before  he  got  home. 

In  Pekin,  Chiu  ,,  a  newspaper  of  extraordi- 
nary size  is  published  weekly  on  silk.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  started  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Several  numbers  of  the  paper  are 
preserved  in  the  Boy's  Library  at  Paris.  They 
are  each  10 J  yards  long. 

Criticism. — "Well,"  saidFoote,  drily  to  my 
father,  "how  do  you  go  on?"  "Pretty  well," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  I  can't  teach  one  of  these 
fellows  to  gape  as  he  ought  to  do."  "Can't 
you?"  cried  Foote, — "read  him  your  last 
comedy  of  the  'Man  of  Business,'  and  he'll 
yawn  for  a  month." — Colman. 

A  Welshman  and  an  Englishman  disputed, 
Which  of  their  lands  maintained  the  greatest  state  ; 

The  Englishman  the  Welshman  quite  confuted, 
The  Welshman  would  not  his  vaunts  abate. 

"  Ten  cooks  "  quoth  he, "  in  Wales  one  wedding  sees  ;" 

"  Ay,  quoth  the  other,  "  each  man  toasts  his  cheese." 
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NUMBER  IV. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMMON. 

In  the  parish  of  Woodfield  there  is  a 
spot  of  peculiar  beauty,  called  Bird's-eye 
Green.  Its  name  is  not  derived,  as  some 
of  my  readers  may  have  imagined,  from 
the  extensive  prospect  which  it  com- 
mands, but  from  the  profusion  of  that 
lovely  little  turf  flower,  the  minor  Forget- 
me-not,  termed  by  the  unlettered  East 
Anglian  naturalist  the  bird's-eye,  with 
which  the  emerald  sward  is  in  the  merry 
month  of  May  so  gaily  enamelled,  that, 
when  you  glance  downwards,  it  gleams 
like  a  bright  blue  carpetting  beneath  the 
spiral  blades  of  grass. 

Bird's-eye  Green,  when  first  I  knew  it, 
was  a  little  world  within  itself,  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  village.  It 
was  one  of  those  beautiful  park-like  com- 
mons which,  before  the  rage  of  arable 
enclosures  deprived  the  peasantry  of  agri- 
cultural districts  of  a  sure  stimulus  for 
industry  and  economy,  might  be  seen 
studded  with  groups  of  cattle,  or  families 
of  pigs  and  poultry,  affording  a  smiling 
picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  rich,  and 
the  independence  of  the  laboring  classes. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  real  commonwealth  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish,  where 
the  cow  or  pig  of  the  humble  laborer  was 
free  to  share  the  right  of  pasturage  with 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  substantial 
yeoman.  Every  cottage  then  sent  forth 
its  proportion  of  live  stock  to  the  green, 
under  the  care  of  some  trusty  urchin  of 
the  family.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  on 
sweet  spring  days  to  watch  the  rosy  curly- 
pated  little  cotters,  each  presiding  over 
the  conduct  of  a  cow,  a  pig,  a  pet-lamb, 
a  train  of  downy  goslings,  or  a  brood  of 
turkey  chicks,  whichever  it  might  chance 
to  be,  or  perhaps  a  weanling  calf  just 
turned  out  to  graze,  yet  retaining  sufficient 
of  its  lactivorous  propensities  to  render  it 
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an  object  of  jealous  suspicion  to  the  pro- 
prietors  or  guardians  of  all  the  recently 
bereaved  cows  on  the  green.  Bird's-eye 
Green,  although  so  picturesque  and  peace- 
ful  in  its  appearance,  that  to  the  eye  of  the 
casual  traveller  from  busy  noisy  towns  it 
bore  the  semblance  of  a  perfect  Arcadia 
or  fairy  land,  inhabited  by  juvenile  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  who  were  not 
unfrequently  seen  garlanded  with  flowers, 
and  dancing  or  sporting  in  jocund  groups, 
was  nevertheless  a  spot  abounding  in 
strife,  jealousy,  and  in  short,  teeming  with 
all  the  evil  passions  on  a  small  scale  that 
are  to  be  found  agitating  the  great  world, 
and  arming  nation  against  nation.  The 
proprietors  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  more  especially  the 
youthful  guardians  to  whose  keeping  they 
were  consigned,  had  separate  interests 
and  petty  jealousies,  which  broke  out 
frequently  in  open  acts  of  anger  and 
violence.  Those  blooming  picturesque 
groups  of  children  fought  and  scratched 
somewhat  oftener  than  they  danced,  and 
scolded  more  than  they  sang.  The  atten- 
dant of  a  cow  sometimes  quarrelled  with 
the  guardian  of  the  goslings,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  a  sow  and  pigs  invaded  the  quiet 
corner  where  some  junior  maiden  of  the 
green  kept  watch  over  her  darling  brood 
of  turkey  chicks,  or  enjoyed  the  company 
of  her  beloved  pet  lamb  ;  and  fierce  were 
the  clamours  and  contentions  that  would 
follow  such  aggressions  on  the  positive 
but  undefined  rights  of  the  pre. occupants 
of  favourite  spots.  It  was  a  complete 
sample  of  the  state  of  society  that  would 
exist  in  a  genuine  republic  under  the  law 
of  nature,  every  one  doing  that  which 
was  right  in  their  own  eyes,  or  wrong  if 
they  had  the  inclination,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  accomplishing  their 
desires  without  fear  of  punishment. 
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Robert  Rowe  and  Sophy  Flaxman 
were  two  of  the  most  determined  foes  on 
the  green.  Sophy  Flaxman  was  a  fat, 
fair,  blue-eyed,  little  vixen  of  thirteen, 
when  her  parents  first  came  to  live  on  the 
green.  They  were  considered  very  re- 
spectable persons  in  their  degree,  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  rearing 
and  fattening  poultry  for  market,  and  sell- 
ing eggs.  Sophy  was  chiefly  employed 
in  attending  to  this  department,  and  every 
fine  clay  was  to  be  seen  sitting  on  a  little 
turf  hillock,  which  she  called  her  throne, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  family  of 
dependents,  hens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
goslings — that  is,  I  should  say,  whenever 
she  was  sufficiently  early  in  the  field  to  ob- 1 
tain  possession  of  this  favorite  eminence, 
which  was  an  object  of  contention  among 
several  of  the  children ;  and  Sophy  hav- 
ing neither  brothers  nor  cousins  to  cham- 
pionise  her,  was  often  driven  from  her 
position  by  the  uncivilised  natives  of  the 
soil,  who  regarded  her  as  a  stranger  and 
interloper  on  the  green.  Sophy  was 
better  dressed  aud  better  mannered  than 
any  of  her  juvenile  neighbours,  and  she 
evidently  cherished  ideas  of  her  own 
superiority  that  gave  universal  offence. 
Her  mother,  when  she  first  sent  her  forth 
on  her  daily  vocation,  strictly  charged 
her  "to  form  no  acquaintances,  much 
less  intimacies,  among  them,  but  to  take 
her  knitting  and  her  book  in  her  bag,  and 
keep  herself  to  herself." 

This  was  prudent  advice,  but  its  observ- 
ance rendered  the  damsel  very  unpopular 
on  the  green,  and  was  the  means  of 
exposing  her  to  a  variety  of  annoyances 
from  the  other  young  people,  but  more 
especially  from  Robert  Rowe,  a  sturdy 
sunburned  imp,  remarkable  for  his  roguish 
black  eyes  and  ragged  gaberdine,  who, 
more  out  of  mischief  than  malice  perhaps, 
took  great  delight  in  teasing  Sophy,  and 
disarranging  all  her  plans  for  the  day. 
Robert  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eight 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  as  rude  and  rag- 
ged as  himself.  His  parents  had  neither 
cow,  pig,  nor  poultry.  They  were  indif- 
ferent managers,  as  many  of  the  peasantry 
are,  and  for  want  of  a  little  prudence  and 
forethought  lost  the  advantage  of  improv- 
ing their  means  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  free  keep  which  Bird's-eye  Green 
afforded  for  live  stock  of  various  kinds. 
Threepence  a-week,  scrupulously  set  aside 


for  half  a  year,  would  have  purchased  a 
pig,  and  this  pig,  if  a  young  sow,  would, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  have  brought 
a  most  profitable  increase  ;  but  the  family 
of  the  Rowes  were  short-sighted  people, 
who  never  provided  for  the  future. 

Robert  Rowe,  their  first-born  son,  was 
the  hired  keeper  of  a  whole  herd  of  swine 
belonging  to  a  substantial  farmer  on  the 
green,  and  with  these  the  youthful  hog- 
herd  lived  on  terms  of  almost  brotherly 
affection  and  intimacy,  and,  greatly  to 
Sophy  Flaxman's  indignation,  he  daily 
led  them  to  the  spot  which  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  occupy,  for  the  pleasure  of 
putting  her  and  her  feathered  followers 
to  the  rout. 

Sophy  did  not  put  up  with  this  injurious 
treatment  tamely.  She  had  vituperated 
Robert  and  his  master's  pigs  by  every 
term  of  contemptuous  meaning  which 
might  be  permitted  to  pass  lips  feminine, 
and,  seconded  by  a  pair  of  very  potent 
allies,  the  gander  and  the  turkey-cock, 
she  had  defended  her  position  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  Thracian  amazon,  and 
sometimes  worsted  her  antagonists.  As 
for  Robert's  occasional  overtures  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  terms  of  peace 
and  good-will,  she  always  rejected  them 
with  the  most  unqualified  expressions  of 
scorn.  "  His  enmity  might  be  endured," 
she  said,  or  as  much  as  said,  "  but  his 
friendship  was  inadmissible." 

Robert  attributed  this  lofty  language  to 
pride,  and  redoubled  his  persecutions  with 
the  view  of  rendering  himself  a  person  of 
greater  importance  in  her  sight.  Sophy 
would  have  proved  a  match  in  her  retal- 
iations for  any  of  the  provocations  with 
which  her  rustic  foe  assailed  her,  but, 
unfortunately,  her  friend  the  turkey-cock 
came  in  for  a  mortal  injury  in  one  of 
these  diurnal  encounters  ;  and  the  luckless 
damsel,  after  the  loss  of  this  auxiliary.could 
no  longer  maintain  her  ground  against 
Robert  and  his  grunting  attendants,  who 
were  daily  becoming  more  formidable : 
so  she  now  deemed  it  most  prudent,  after 
suffering  a  complete  defeat  in  two  or  three 
pitched  battles,  to  retire  from  the  con- 
tested spot  whenever  Robert  Rowe  and 
his  master's  herd  made  an  advance.  This 
she  did,  however,  with  the  most  unequi- 
vocal gestures  of  disdain,  commencing 
with  one  of  those  silent  but  expressive 
declarations  of  hostility  and  contempt, 
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indicated  by  a  scornful  elevation  of  the 
lips  and  nostrils,  which  a  Suffolk  girl 
calls  sneering  (pronounced  snaring)  at  a 
person.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  no  Suffolk  lad,  from  the  age  of  three 
years  old  and  upwards,  can  tamely  brook 
being  sneered  at,  as  a  sneer  is  by  them 
considered  as  the  most  offensive  of  all 
insults.  The  first  time  Sophy  began  to 
practise  this  feminine  art  of  war,  Robert 
was  more  deeply  hurt  than  if  she  had 
twitched  out  a  handful  of  his  chestnut 
curls  ;  and  he  actually  fled  home  to  his 
mother,  out  of  breath,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  exclaimed, 

"  Mother,  what  do  you  think  ?  Sophy 
Flaxman  has  sneered  at  me  !"  To  which 
his  mother,  who  was  in  the  critical  act  of 
turning  the  heel  of  a  sto3king,  dropped  a 
dozen  stitches  from  her  knitting-pin  at 
once  in  her  surprise,  as  she  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  lively  indignation,  "  Why,  you 
don't  say  so,  Robert  ?"  "Yes,  but  I  do, 
mother,"  responded  Robert ;  "and  she  is 
always  stoning  me,  and  calling  me  out  of 
my  name.  I  have  hided  her  once  or 
twice,  but  it  arn't  of  no  manner  of  use, 
for  she  is  such  a  serpent,  nobody  can 
ever  get  the  master  of  her ;  but  I  wouldn't 
have  minded  her  pulling  my  hair,  nor 
stoning  master's  pigs,  nor  nothing  else 
that  she  has  done,  if  she  had  not  sneered 
at  me."  "  Well,  but,  Bobby  dear,"  re- 
sponded the  mother,  affectionately  stro- 
king down  the  injured  curls,  which  truth 
to  tell,  bore  some  marks  of  recent  rough 
usage,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  I 
were  in  your  place."  "  What  would 
you  do,  mother  ?"  asked  he,  eagerly. 
"  Why,  I  would  sneer  at  her  again."  "  It 
is  no  use,  mother,  for  I  couldn't  sneer 
like  her  if  I  tried  ever  so.  She  sneers 
up  her  mouth,  and  nose,  and  eyes,  and 
chin,  all  at  once  in  a  way  that  nobody 
else  can  do,  'specially  a  boy."  "  Well, 
then,  I  wouldn't  look  at  her."  "  No 
more  I  won't,"  replied  the  indignant  hog- 
herd,  with  an  air  of  deep  determination. 

This  resolution  was  made  on  a  Satur- 
day  evening,  and  on  the  Sunday  noon  he 
communicated  to  his  sympathising  mother 
the  mortifying  fact,  that  Sophy  had 
sneered  at  him  all  church  time.  "  Why 
did  you  look  at  her,  Robert  ?"  asked 
Goody  Rowe.  "  'Cause  I  couldn't  help 
it,"  responded  Robert,  with  infinite  nai- 
vete,  "  I  looked  to  see  if  she  meant  to 


sneer  at  me,  and  she  did  sneer  worse 
than  ever  every  time  I  caught  her  eye, 
even  when  the  parson  was  giving  out 
his  text.  And  oh,  dear  mother,  that 
text  seemed  as  if  it  was  meant  on  pur- 
pose for  me,  for  it  was,  '  See  ye  fall  not 
out  by  the  way ;'  and  while  I  was  think- 
ing how  well  it  seemed  to  suit  Sophy 
Flaxman,  she  sneered  again,  with  the 
whole  church  looking  on."  "  Her  mother 
makes  a  proper  fool  of  herself  by  keeping 
that  girl  at  home,"  observed  the  sagacious 
Goody  Rowe,  with  infinite  indignation  ; 
"  but  I  suppose  these  Fiaxmans  think 
themselves  above  their  neighbours,  as 
they  have  such  lots  of  eggs  and  fowls  to 
carry  to  market  every  week,  and  we  shall 
see  that  their  girl,  instead  of  going  to 
service  like  other  folk's  children,  will  be 
kept  dawdling  on  the  green  with  her 
turkeys  and  geese  till  she  gets  the  name 
of  the  green  goose  herself,  and  you  may 
go  and  tell  her  I  say  so." 

Robert  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
repeating  his  mother's  witticism  to  his 
fair  adversary,  in  the  hope  of  provoking 
something  in  the  way  of  conversation, 
but  all  the  reply  he  received  from  Sophy 
was — another  sneer.  Robert  felt  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  continuation  of  this  system 
of  silent  hostility.  "  You  shall  have  your 
own  little  hill  all  to  yourself,  Sophy,"  said 
he  one  day,  "  and  I  wont  drive  master's 
hogs  among  your  fowls  any  more,  nor  yet 
upset  your  turkey's  pan,  nor  kick  your 
work-basket  over,  nor  do  nothing  else  to 
spite  you,  if  you  will  leave  off  sneering  at 
me,  and  be  friends ;  but  Sophy  would  not 
accept  the  terms  of  pacification.  In  fact, 
the  list  of  outrages  which  Robert  enume- 
rated, and  which  had  been  of  daily  occur- 
rence for  many  weeks,  had  left  a  feeling 
of  deep  resentment  on  the  little  maiden's 
mind.  When  Robert  found  he  could  not 
succeed  in  mollifying  her  by  submissions, 
he  once  more  resorted  to  open  acts  of 
aggression,  which  were  met  by  Sophy  with 
the  same  indications  of  silent  contempt. 

Sophy  was  growing  a  tall  womanly 
girl ;  having  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and 
flaxen  ringlets,  set  off  as  they  were  by 
the  extreme  neatness  of  her  dress,  and 
the  demureness  of  her  general  behaviour 
began  to  attract  the  admiration  of  some  of 
the  pastoral  swains  of  her  own  age,  and, 
instead  of  persecutions  from  youthful 
shepherds  and  swine-herds,  she  became 
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the  object  of  general  attention  and  res- 
pect. She  was  complimented  with  of- 
ferings of  wild  strawberries,  pig-nuts, 
dormice,  squirrels  and  young  linnets, 
besides  flowers  in  abundance,  and  strings 
of  birds'  eggs,  to  the  infinite  envy  and  vex- 
ation of  her  female  compeers  ;  but  Sophy 
rejected  all  these  sylvan  tributes  with  the 
same  degree  of  feminine  pride  and  reserve 
which  she  had  exhibited  at  an  earlier 
period  on  the  green.  She  had  now  un- 
disputed possession  of  her  favorite  hillock  ; 
and  if  her  only  adversary,  Robert  Rowe, 
had  presumed  to  molest  her  or  her  poultry 
there,  he  would  have  received  condign 
punishment  from  half  a  dozen  self-elected 
champions,  who  were  contending  to 
win  her  regard.  All  this  became  very 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  Robert  Rowe ; 
his  merry  shout  and  careless  whistle  was 
no  longer  heard  on  Bird's-eye  Green,  and 
one  day  Sophy  observed  that  farmer  Mill's 
hogs  were  under  the  care  of  another  boy. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was  not  long 
in  reaching  her.  Robert  Rowe  was  not 
happy  at  home,  and  had  gone  to  sea, 
because  he  did  not  like  to  stay  on  the 
green  to  be  sneered  at  by  a  girl,  he  said. 
Sophy  Flaxman's  proud  heart  was  some- 
what touched  at  this  intelligence,  and  she 
experienced  some  compunctious  visitings 
of  conscience  for  having  manifested  such 
determined  obduracy  at  different  times, 
when  Robert  had  made  overtures  of  peace. 
Goody  Rowe  told  her  "that  Robert  had 
gone  to  the  South  Seas,  a  long  way  far- 
ther than  the  Indies,  and  it  was  all  because 
she  behaved  so  ugly  to  him  ;  and  now,  if 
poor  Robert  were  to  be  drowmed,  or  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale,  it  would  be  her  fault, 
for  Robert  thought  she  despised  him  on 
hccount  of  his  ragged  slop  (frock),  and  he 
aad  gone  to  sea,  that  he  might  have 
clothes  she  could  not  sneer  at,  if  so  he 
lived  to  come  home,  but  that,  perhaps,  he 
never  would,"  and  then  the  mother  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  wept. 

Sophy  went  home  sorrowful  and  self- 
accused  that  day.  She  wished  that  she 
had  not  been  quite  so  hard-hearted  as  to  go 
on  sneering  at  Robert  after  he  had  ceased 
to  tease  and  annoy  her.  The  same  night 
she  dreamed  that  Robert  was  drowned  at 
sea,  and  awoke  crying.  A  few  weeks 
after  Robert's  father  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  a  stack,  and  the  widow  and  family 
were  reduced  to  great  distress^ 


Sophy  had  saved  five  shillings  from 
some  of  the  little  perquisites  of  office  as 
mistress  of  the  poultry,  and  this  sum, 
which  was  destined  for  the  purchase  of  a 
new  bonnet,  she  carried  to  the  widow 
Rowe,  and  entreated  her  to  accept. 
There  was,  however,  an  angry  degree  of 
excitement  in  the  mind  of  Goody  Rowe, 
that  proved  more  powerful  than  either 
sorrow  or  poverty ;  and,  though  five  shil- 
lings was  at  that  moment  like  a  mine  of 
wealth,  she  sullenly  rejected  the  donation 
from  one  whom  she  regarded  as  the 
enemy  of  her  darling  boy.  "  It  was  all 
along  of  you  that  my  Robert  went  to  sea," 
said  she,  "  and  I  would  rather  die  of 
hunger  than  be  beholden  to  your  chanty, 
Sophy  Flaxman."  "  But,"  said  Sophy, 
I  am  so  very  sorrow  for  your  misfortune, 
neighbour  Rowe,  and  it  would  make  me 
quite  happy  if  you  would  take  this 
money."  "  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  so 
much  money  to  spare,  I  dare  say,"  re- 
turned Goody  Rowe.  "  We  are  very 
poor  folks,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  live  with- 
out the  pity  of  those  who  sneered  at  our 
poor  Robin,  because,  poor  rogue,  he 
had'nt  such  good  clothes  as  some  of  his 
neighbours.  "  Indeed,"  said  Sophy,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  "  I  am  very  sorry  that 
your  son  and  I  had  any  quarrels,  but  it 
was  he  that  would  not  let  me  be  at  peace, 
and  every  one  knows  how  he  killed  our 
turkey  cock  last  May  only,  for  taking  my 
part."  "It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  mother, 
"  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  any 
one  speak  against  my  poor  Robert ;  he 
was  the  kindest.hearted  best-natured  boy 
that  ever  I  knew,  and  I  shall  never  see 
him  no  more.  He  might  have  stayed  at 
home  to  be  a  comfort  to  us  all,  if  you  had 
not  made  him  weary  of  the  green  by 
such  ill-becoming  airs." 

Sophy  was  deeply  hurt  at  these  up- 
braidings,  especially  when  she  had  come 
on  so  kind  a  motive  ;  however,  she  made 
too  much  allowance  for  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  she  saw  her  unfortunate  neigh- 
bour, to  think  of  taking  umbrage  at  what 
she  said ;  but  laying  the  money  on  the 
table  before  her,  she  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  your  distress,  neighbour  Rowe, 
and  also  for  the  matter  in  which  you 
think  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  so  I  have 
no  doubt  in  part;  and  if  I  can  do  any 
thing  for  you  at  any  time,  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  know."    She  then  withdrew, 
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certainly  greatly  mortified  at  the  reception 
with  which  her  friendly  and  benevolent 
attempts  at  offering  comfort  and  assist- 
ance had  been  met,  yet  feeling  better 
satisfied  with  herself  than  she  had  been 
for  some  time  past.  Soon  after  these 
events,  Sophy's  mother  died,  just  as  her 
father  had  saved  up  money  enough  to  take 
a  little  farm  on  the  green  ;  and  Sophy, 
instead  of  going  to  service,  had  to  keep 
her  father's  house,  and  superintend  a 
dairy  of  five  cows,  and  a  great  increase 
of  pigs  and  poultry.  She  had  now  such 
full  occupation  for  her  time  and  thoughts 
that  she  seldom  went  out  except  to 
church  and  market.  She  was  a  most 
careful  and  thrifty  manager,  and  her 
father  bestowed  a  fine  young  heifer 
upon  her,  by  way  of  encouragement. 
The  milk  of  this  cow  Sophy  devoted 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  widow 
Rowe's  destitute  family,  instead  of  laying 
out  the  produce  in  finery  for  her  own 
personal  adornment.  This  she  did  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  for  she  received  no 
thanks  from  Goody  Rowe,  who  never 
saw  her  without  upbraiding  her  with  the 
absence  of  Robert ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
was,  year  after  year  passed  away,  and 
Robert  did  not  return.  Meantime  every 
thing  prospered  in  farmer  Flaxman's 
fields  and  homestead.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  agricultural  prosperity,  and  the 
neighbours  talked  of  his  growing  rich  and 
leaving  Sophy  a  fortune.  Some  of  her 
former  compeers  began  to  call  her  Miss 
Sophy,  and  wondered  at  her  continuing 
to  dress  just  the  same  as  she  did  when 
she  first  came  to  the  green,  in  a  dark  stuff 
gown  and  close  cottage  straw-bonnet, 
with  a  plain  ribbon  crossed  over  it.  Sophy 
had  many  admirers  and  some  lovers  ;  but 
she  preferred  her  father's  house  to  any 
change  that  was  offered  to  her,  for  she 
was  perfectly  happy  in  her  home  duties, 
and  the  opportunities  that  were  permitted 
to  her  of  conducing  to  the  comforts  of  her 
parent,  and  alleviating  the  distresses  of 
some  of  her  poor  neighbours ;  but  for  her 
assistance,  the  widow  Rowe  and  her 
younger  children  must  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse. 

Sophy  kindly  took  first  one  of  the  little 
girls  and  then  another  in  turn  into  the 
house  to  fit  them  for  service,  by  instruct- 
ing them  in  household  work  and  the 
business  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  yard. 


Any  girl  who  understands  these  depart- 
ments is  sure  to  get  a  place  in  the  country, 
and  to  receive  good  wages  ;  but  the  pride 
and  folly  of  mothers  of  poor  families  not 
unfrequently  lead  them  to  despise  the 
place  of  a  dairy-maid  for  their  daughters, 
and  to  aim  at  bringing  them  up  for  house- 
maids  and  ladies'-maids, because  such  per- 
sons are  more  showily  dressed.  This  is  a 
great  error  ;  for  such  situations  are  already 
overstocked  by  the  daughters  of  mechan- 
ics and  small  farmers,  who  possess  better 
manners,  and  enjoy  opportunities  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  things 
requisite  to  be  understood  by  upper  ser- 
vants. 

Goody  Rowe"  was  not,"  as  she  honestly 
said,  "  a  bit  obliged  to  Sophy  Flaxman 
for  teaching  her  girls  to  drudge  after  cows 
and  pigs  and  poultry,  for  she  wished  them 
to  get  into  higher  places."  Sophy  knew 
from  experience  that  it  would  be  only 
waste  of  words  to  argue  with  a  person  so 
deaf  to  reason  as  Goody  Rowe  ;  and  as 
the  girls  themselves  were  most  anxious 
to  profit  by  her  advice  and  friendly  in- 
structions, she  persevered  in  the  good 
part  she  had  taken,  without  regarding  the 
ingratitude  of  their  mother. 

One  snowy  afternoon,  when  Sophy 
and  little  Anne  Rowe,  who  was  at  that 
time  her  assistant  in  the  household,  were 
arranging  the  butter  baskets  for  going  to 
market,  her  father  came  in  and  said, 
"  Sophy,  dear,  I  am  going  to  Scrapeton 
market  this  afternoon,  to  receive  payment 
from  Merchant  Smith  for  the  load  of 
wheat  I  sold  this  day  week,  so  I  can 
take  your  butter  with  me,  and  spare  you 
and  your  little  maid  a  long  walk,  for  it  is 
not  so  well  for  us  both  to  be  out  at  the 
same  time." 

Sophy  assented  to  the  propriety  of  this 
observation,  and  made  haste  to  finish 
packing  her  neatly  moulded  prints  of 
butter  in  nice  order,  a  duty  which  was 
speedily  performed. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  light  house- 
hold operations,  after  which,  the  young 
mistress  and  her  little  maid  made  up  a 
bright  fire,  and  setting  out  the  supper 
comfortably  in  readiness  for  farmer  Flax- 
man's  return,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
together,  verse  by  verse  alternately,  and 
then  employed  themselves  at  useful  needle 
work  till  the  clock  struck  nine.  The 
time  had  passed  away  so  quickly  that 
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both  started  at  the  sound  of  the  ninth 
stroke,  and  Sophy  expressed  surprise  that 
her  father  was  not  home.  Anne  arose, 
threw  another  log  on  the  fire,  cleared  the 
grate,  and  swept  the  hearth,  while  Sophy- 
put  aside  the  muslin  blind,  and  opening 
the  casement,  looked  out  at  the  night. 
The  night  was  intensely  cold,  and  a  young 
moon  labored  among  the  dense  masses  of 
broken  snow  clouds,  from  which  now  and 
then  a  few  feathery  flakes  silently  de- 
scended. The  ground  was  mantled  over 
with  a  white  carpetting,  and  the  broken 
belt  of  forest  trees  that  had  defined  the 
boundary  of  the  ancient  park  enclosure  in 
the  days  when  Bird's-eye  Green  had 
been  Woodfield's  pleasaunce  and  chase, 
stood  forth  in  their  snowy  panoply,  like 
an  army  of  giant  spectres,  against  the  in- 
tense  darkness  of  the  shadowing  distance 
beyond. 

"  I  hope  no  accident  has  happened  to 
my  father,"  said  Sophy,  as  she  closed  the 
casement  against  the  sudden  chill  drift 
that  blew  full  into  her  bosom.  "  Oh,  lauk, 
miss,  I  hopes  not,"  responded  Anne ; 
"  Gypsey  be  a  proper  toward  dear,  and 
never  puts  on  any  parts,  and  sure  she'd 
carry  master  steady  enough."  I  wish 
my  father  had  not  troubled  himself  with 
the  eggs  and  butter,"  pursued  Sophy. 
"  Surely  it  was  very  wrong  to  let  him  take 
two  baskets.  We  could  have  taken  it  quite 
well  to-morrow."  "  Why  miss,  as  you 
say,  we  could  have  carried  them  right 
well,  only  master  do  think  so  much  of 
making  a  penny  a  pound  more  for  the 
butter,  and  p'raps  butter  might  have 
dropped  to-day,  for  folks  at  shop  do  fault 
the  price  sorely."  "  I  wish,"  said  Sophy, 
«  we  had  a  man  in  the  house  to  send  to 
Scrapeton  to  meet  my  father."  "  Miss," 
said  Anne, il  I  will  go  and  meet  master 
myself,  if  you  will  just  let  Ted,  the  turnip 
boy,  walk  along  with  me  for  company. 

While  Sophy  was  debating  in  her  own 
mind  whether  she  would  call  the  tired 
boy  out  of  his  warm  bed  to  send  him  out 
into  the  inclement  night,  the  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  was  heard  pattering  on  the 
frozen  ground  near  the  stable-door. 
"  There's  my  father,"  cried  Sophy,  run- 
ning to  unbar  the  door,  while  Anne  has- 
tily followed  with  the  lamp.  Both  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  dismay  when  they  open- 
ed the  door,  for  Gypsey  had  returned  with- 
out her  rider.  Sophy,  with  characteristic 


presence  of  mind,  took  the  lamp  from  the 
hand  of  her  pale  and  trembling  little  at. 
tendant,  and  examined  the  knees  of  the 
mare  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  marks 
of  her  having  fallen,  but  there  were  none, 
and  she  then  experienced  alarm  of  another 
nature.  It  was  known  that  her  father  was 
to  receive  a  sum  of  money.  The  road 
from  Scrapeton  to  Woodfield  was  very 
lonely,  and  particularly  dismal  on  a 
winter  night,  and  her  heart  grew  cold 
with  terror  as  the  thought  occurred  to  her 
that  he  had  been  robbed — perhaps  mur- 
dered. "  Run  dear  Anne,"  said  she,  "to 
neighbour  Mills,  and  ask  him  if  he  and 
his  men  will  go  with  me  to  Scrapeton 
with  lanterns,  to  see  if  we  can  discover 
my  poor  father."  "  Miss,"  replied  Anne, 
"  1  will  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if 
Teddy  will  get  up  and  go  with  me,  for  I 
am  always  timoursome  in  the  dark,  and  I 
do  think  it  be  getting  for  ten  o'clock." 
"  Well  then,  I  will  go  myself."  «  Oh, 
Miss  Sophy,  Miss  Sophy,"  cried  Anne, 
clinging  to  her  garments,  "  I  dursn't  be 
left  in  the  house  all  alone  with  only  Teddy, 
and  he  fast  sleep  in  the  garret."  "  Rouse 
him  up  while  I  am  gone,  if  you  are  afraid, 
Anne,  for  I  am  in  such  agony  about  my 
dear  father,"  cried  Sophy,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  and  something  must  be  done." 
"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  sobbed  Anne,  "but 
you  must  not  go,  Miss  Sophy,  I  know 
my  poor  master  has  been  robbed  and 
murdered  ;  we  shall  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered too."  "  It  is  of  no  use  thinking  of 
ourselves,"  cried  Sophy,  struggling  to  with- 
draw her  garments  from  the  pertinacious 
grasp  of  the  terrified  child  yet  reluctant 
to  leave  her  in  a  state  of  such  painful 
excitement. 

While  she  was  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vail upon  Anne  to  call  the  lad  up,  a 
heavy  footstep  was  heard  approaching 
the  house.  Sophy  flew  to  the  door. 
Anne  ran  to  seek  the  protection  of  Teddy, 
the  turnip  boy,  or  rather  to  compel  him 
to  rise  and  to  come  to  the  rescue,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack.  Sophy,  not  so  cau- 
tious, flung  open  the  door,  without  wait- 
ing either  to  make  enquiry  or  to  receive 
a  summons,  and  admitted  a  tall  athletic 
stranger  in  a  rough  shaggy  great-coat,  and 
with  a  formidable  bludgeon  in  his  hand. 
"  Have  you  come  to  tell  me  any  news  of 
my  father  f  cried  Sophy,  filial  apprehen- 
sion mastering  every  other  feeling  of 
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alarm.  "  Why,  if  your  name  be  Sophy 
Flaxman,  the  same,  I  suppose,  that  used 
to  sneer  at  a  poor  ragged  ne'er-do-well 
called  Robert  Rowe,  I  believe  I  can, 
returned  the  stranger.  "  Pray  tell  me," 
cried  Sophy,  "  if  he  be  safe,  and  where 
is  he."  Why  the  old  gentleman  is  safe 
enough,  only  a  little  bit  disguised,  I  think 
you  call  it,  in  something  that  has  got 
above  board  with  him  at  the  market  table, 
and  so  he  couldn't  manage  to  steer  his 
horse  on  the  right  track,  it  seems,  but 
was  shipwrecked  in  a  quicksand  of  snow, 
where  he  would  have  foundered  if  I 
had  not  by  good  luck  chanced  to  be  on 
my  way  to  the  green,  d'ye  see,  when  I 
heard  him  sing  out  for  help,  and  found 
him  and  his  baskets  rolling  about  among 
the  snow  like  a  ship  in  a  storm ;  so  I 
brought,  to,  and  towed  him  out  of  the 
snow  drift,  and  lent  him  a  helping  hand 
till  we  got  to  the  next  cottage,  where  he 
made  port,  and  in  good  time,  for  his  rig- 
ging began  to  freeze,  and  he  was  glad  to 
get  to  the  fire,  while  I  scudded  on  to  let 
you  know  all  about  it  by  his  desire,  for 
fear  you  would  be  scared  by  the  horse 
coming  home  without  the  old  lad." 

Sophy  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  matter 
was  no  worse,  and  after  returning  her 
grateful  thanks  to  the  young  seaman  for 
the  service  he  had  rendered  her  father, 
requested  him  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire, 
while  she  warmed  a  jug  of  elder  wine  for 
his  refreshment.  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do," 
replied  the  stranger,  "  as  it  is  the  first 
civil  thing  you  have  ever  offered  to  do  by 
me,  Miss  Sophy."  u  You  speak  as  if  we 
were  old  acquaintances,  sir,"  observed 
Sophy,  turning  an  enquiring  scrutiny 
upon  her  guest,  who,  doffing  a  large 
fur  cap  which  he  had  hitherto  worn, 
saluted  her  with  a  profound  bow,  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  droll  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  recall- 
ed to  her  mind  a  confused  memory  of 
events  and  scenes  connected  with  the 
early  drama  of  life.  "  Robert  Rowe," 
she  exclaimed ;  "  can  it  really  be  you  V 
"  Robert  Rowe,  forsooth,"  repeated  the 
young  seaman,  throwing  open  his  rough 
great-coat  and  displaying  a  suit  of  naval 
blue ;  "  when  did  you  ever  see  ragged 
Robin  in  such  rigging  as  this,  and  what 
should  make  you  think  of  him  after  so 
many  long  years  are  gone  over  both  our 
heads."    H  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  of 


Robert  Rowe,"  replied  Sophy ;  "  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  him  once 
more  return  to  his  old  friends."  "Bless 
your  sweet  eyes,  if  I  thought  yon  were  in 
earnest,  mayhap  I  could  tell  you  that  I've 
thought  a  good  deal  about  one  Sophy 
Flaxman,  and  wondered  whether  the  first 
thing  she  did  when  she  saw  me,  after 
eight  years'  absence  would  be  to  sneer  at  a 
poor  fellow  again  ."  "  I  hope  I  under- 
stand my  duty  to  my  neighbour  better 
than  to  act  so  foolishly,  and  Robert,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  home  again."  "  But, 
I  say,  Miss  Sophy,  suppose  I  had  come 
home  without  a  penny  in  my  locker,  and 
my  rigging  as  bad  as  it  was  when  I  slip- 
ped my  cable  and  left  all  my  messmates 
on  the  green  in  the  lurch  ?  "  Why  then, 
I  should  be  equally  glad  to  see  you  on 
your  own  account,  Robert,  and  perhaps 
more  so  on  my  own,  because  I  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  you 
some  amends  for  my  former  unkindness." 
u  Thank  you,  Miss  Sophy,  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  your  good  will,  but  I'm  very 
glad  I  am  in  no  need  of  your  charity  any 
further  than  a  cup  of  hot  elder  wine  or 
so  to  drink  your  good  health,"  returned 
the  mariner,  taking  the  cheering  potation 
from  the  hand  of  his  former  adversary 
with  a  merry  glance.  "And  so  you 
have  left  off  sneering  at  your  neighbours, 
Sophy,"  returned  he,  after  he  emptied 
the  mug.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
boast  of  my  reformation  in  that  way  too 
much,"  retorted  Sophy,  with  a  sly  smile, 
"lest  I  should  relapse  into  my  former 
bad  practices."  "  I  wish  you  would  just 
for  once,"  said  Robert,  "  that  J  may  be 
sure,  that,  for  all  your  pretty  words  and 
meek  looks,  you  are  the  very  same  little 
vixen  who  used  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  me  and  my  master's  pigs."  "  Not 
after  the  murder  of  my  poor  turkey-cock, 
remember."  "  Ah,  Sophy  that  was  well 
put  in.  But  now  you  will  acknowledge 
that  I  am  an  honest  fellow,  when  I  tell 
5'ou  that  I  have  brought  you  home  some- 
thing to  make  amends  to  you  for  that 
loss."  "  A^green  goose,  I  suppose  ?"  re- 
joined Sophy,  turning  a  laughing  glance 
at  her  former  foe.  "No,"  returned 
Robert  with  a  loving  look,  "  but  a  beauti- 
ful poll  parrot,  that  can  sing  a  dozen 
tunes,  and  ask  you  how  you  do — that  is, 
if  the  young  uns  at  mother's  cottage  don't 
stop  her  pipes  before  you  see  her." 
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"  Then  you  have  seen  your  mother  ?" 
the  young  mariner  blushed.  "It's  all 
your  fault  if  I  have  not,"  said  he.  "  Mine," 
exclaimed  Sophy.  "Yes,  for  making 
me  so  happy  with  you  that  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  tack  about  and 
leave  such  a  snug  port.  You  must  know 
that  I  came  by  the  Scrapeton  mail  which 
should  have  got  in  at  twelve,  but  the 
deep  snow  have  put  us  all  aback,  and  we 
did  not  make  our  moorings  at  the  Scrape- 
ton  Angel  till  past  eight  at  night ;  and 
then  I  hired  a  horse  and  cart,  and  shipped 
all  my  luggage  aboard,  and  sent  one  of 
my  'prentices  down  with  it  to  mother's 
cot.  Poll  in  her  gilded  cage  is  perched 
at  the  top  of  the  load,  with  a  blanket 
thrown  over  all,  so  I  hope  she'll  take  no 
hurt." 

Here  the  entrance  of  Sophy's  father, 
quite  sobered,  and  greatly  ashamed  of  the 
circumstance  that  led  to  the  accident,  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation ;  and  Robert 
Rovve,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  far- 
mer, and  receiving  the  delighted  greetings 
of  little  Anne,  whom  Sophy  summoned 
to  welcome  the  long  absent  truant,  wished 
all  parties  good  night,  and  departed  in 
high  spirits. 

The  next  day  he  brought  the  promised 
token  of  his  remembrance  to  Sophy  Flax- 
man,  and  received  a  general  invitation 
from  the  farmer  "  to  come  as  often  as  he 
pleased  to  see  him  and  his  old  friend 
Sophy."  Robert  cast  one  of  his  droll 
glances  at  the  damsal  at  this,  and  received 
a  dimpling  smile  in  reply,  with  something 
like  an  attempt  at  one  of  those  comical 
pursing-up  of  lips  and  nostrils  which  her 
young  neighbor  was  wont  to  take  so 
deeply  to  heart. 

"  Ah,  Sophy,  Sophy,  that  was  the 
making  of  my  fortune,"  cried  he,  shaking 
his  head  at  her.  "  If  you  had  not  taken 
it  into  your  saucy  little  head  to  sneer  at 
me  so  scornfully,  I  should  have  been 
keeping  farmer  Mill's  swine  to  this  day, 
or  tilling  the  land  like  another  Cain, 
instead  of  going  into  the  world  to  seek 
for  better  fortune  than  the  grinding  lot  of 
poverty  to  which  I  was  born.  I  am  now, 
through  patience,  perseverance,  and  some 
determination,  the  captain  of  a  South 
Sea  vessel,  and  the  next  voyage  will 
make  me  rich  enough,  if  it  please  God 
to  prosper  me  as  he  has  done,  to  stock  a 
farm,  and  mayhap,  if  I  can  persuade 


some  good  girl  to  wait  so  long  for  me,  to 
marry  a  wife  and  settle  myself  happily 
among  my  old  friends  for  life." 

Sophy  Flaxman  felt  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  blushing  in  reply  to  this  declaration  of 
Mr.  Rowe's  intentions,  especially  as  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  point  his  allusion 
more  explicitly  to  her  than  by  one  of  his 
droll  looks  ;  and  he  actually  made  the 
projected  voyage  without  a  more  express 
acknowledgment  of  the  state  of  his  affec- 
tions. Sophy  consoled  herself  as  well  as 
she  could  for  his  departure  in  the  active 
performance  of  her  duties.  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  say  that  she  regarded 
the  green  parrot  in  the  light  of  a  pledge 
of  his  love,  but  it  was  certainly  a  great 
pet  with  her  and  little  Anne,  who  was 
now  so  indispensable  to  her  as  a  help  in 
the  house,  that  she  declared  "  it  was 
impossible  to  part  with  her."  Two  long 
years  at  last  wore  away,  and  then — who 
does  not  anticipate  the  sequel? — Robert 
Rovve  returned,  if  not  a  rich  man,  yet  rich 
enough  to  maintain  his  mother  comforta- 
bly, as  well  as  his  wife ;  and  finding 
Sophy  Flaxman  loved  him  well  enough 
to  forgive  the  trial  he  had  made  of  the 
strength  of  her  affection,  he  persuaded 
her  to  become  his  bride.  They  now 
occupy  the  finest  dairy  farm  on  Bird's- 
eye  Green. — Miss  Agnes  Strickland. 


PEARLS  AND  PEARL-FISHING  OF 
CEYLON. 

A  very  extensive  variety  of  beautiful  shells 
is  found  in  the  waters  of  Ceylon,  but  those 
most  esteemed  are  found  at  Trincomalee,  and 
may  be  met  with  for  sale  at  Colombo,  put  up 
in  satin-wood  cases  of  different  sizes,  fitted 
with  trays,  setting  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
But  the  most  prized  of  all  the  sub-marine  pro- 
ductions, by  princes,  by  orientals,  and  particu- 
larly by  ladies,  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
is  the  pearl,  found  in  a  shell,  which,  according 
to  La'mark,  is  named  Meleagrina  Margaritifera, 
and  which  inhabits  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  shores 
of  Ceylon,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  According 
to  the  nomenclature  of  conchology,  it  is  a  bi- 
valve or  is  composed  of  two  halves,  and  has  at 
the  posterior  base  a  byssus  or  beard,  for  the 
accommodation  of  which  there  is  a  notch 
between  the  two  shells.  By  this  byssus  and  a 
glutinous  matter  which  it  secretes,  the  animal 
attaches  itself  to  rocks,  stones,  dead  shells,  &c, 
and  it  is  also  perhaps  an  adjuvant  to  its  mo- 
tions. The  size  of  the  pearl  oyster  varies  in 
the  different  localities  of  its  abode  ;  but  those 
of  the  same  place  do  not  differ  much  in  this 
respect  from  each  other :  those  of  California, 
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Panama,  and  Barhein  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  are 
large  when  compared  with  those  taken  from 
the  pearl-banks  of  Ceylon,  which  measure  at 
the  hinge,  which  is  linear,  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches,  and  rectangularly  to  this 
base,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches. 
These  shells  are  thin  and  diaphanous ;  inter- 
nally nacred  or  pearlaceous,  and  externally 
rough,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  habitations  of 
other  animals,  as  sponges  and  some  species  of 
vermes,  that  penetrate  the  outside  covering,  or 
epidermis,  and  therein  construct  their  dwell- 
ings. Those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  thicker 
and  of  twice  the  above  dimensions :  they  are 
smoother  externally,  covered  with  a  greenish 
epidermis,  and  marked  by  dark-coloured  rays 
of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Again ;  those  found  at  Panama  and  those  of 
California,  particularly  the  latter,  are  very 
large,  and  the  nacre  is  thick,  forming  what  is 
termed  '  mother-of-pearl.'  A  very  considerable 
profit  is  derived  from  carrying  these  shells 
from  California  to  China,  where  they  are 
manufactured  into  a  variety  of  ornamental  and 
fancy  articles. 

Pearl  oysters,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  think, 
descend  from  the  clouds  in  showers  of  rain. 
After  escaping  from  the  egg,  or  embryo  state, 
pearl  oysters  are  seen  in  immense  clusters, 
floating  about  the  sea ;  at  this  time  they  are  so 
very  small,  that  a  casual  observer  would  pass 
the  floating  masses,  believing  them  to  be  some 
kind  of  fish  spawn,  but  never  supposing  them  to 
be  oysters.  In  this  state,  the  sport  of  wind 
and  current,  they  are  driven  round  the  coasts 
of  Ceylon,  until  increased  size  causes  them  to 
sink  to  the  bottom.  They  then  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  generally  of  coral,  or  to  any 
heavy  substance,  by  means  of  the  beard,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  common  muscle,  with  which 
nature  has  furnished  them,  or  they  adhere  to 
each  other  in  clusters.  On  removing  a  wooden 
buoy  that  had  been  attached  to  an  anchor 
about  six  weeks,  in  the  port  of  Colombo,  it 
was  brought  on  shore  covered  with  pearl  oys- 
ters nearly  as  large  as  a  shilling.  The  finest 
pearl  in  the  possession  of  the  Maricair  of  Kil- 
licarre  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  a 
bank  off  Chilaw  ;  but  it  appears  that  oysters 
very  seldom  arrive  at  perfection  on  any  banks 
except  on  those  off  Arippo.  The  coral-banks 
off  the  coasts  of  this  island  lie  from  one  to  six 
or  eight  miles  from  the  shore,  generally  exposed 
to  the  strength  of  the  monsoons  and  currents ; 
those  near  Arippo  appear  to  be  the  least  ex- 
posed. 

Near  Muscat,  I  have  found  pearl  oysters 
from  the  size  of  a  dime  to  twice  that  of  those 
of  Arippo,  adhering  by  their  beards  in  crevices 
of  rocks  left  bare  by  the  tide ;  and  the  very 
small  ones,  to  the  under  side  of  masses  of  rock, 
lying  in  water  two  or  three  feet  deep,  many  of 
which  I  turned  over.  They  were  mingled  with 
other  shells  and  sponges,  and  some  were  even 
hidden  by  them ;  and  one  could  not  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  young  oysters  had  selected 
such  retreats,  to  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
larger  and  more  aetive  animals.  But  their 
number  was  insignificant,  when  compared  with 


the  thousands  fished  up  from  what  are  termed 
pearl-banks. 

"The  last  three  fisheries  on  the  Arippo 
banks  have  been  in  from  five  and  a  half  to 
seven  fathoms  water,  protected  on  the  west 
and  south-west  by  a  ridge  of  sand  and  coral, 
extending  from  the  north  point  of  an  Island 
called  Caredivan.  Coming  from  seaward  over 
this  ridge,  in  two  and  three-quarters  or  three 
fathoms  water,  you  rapidly  deepen  to  seven 
fathoms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  oyster-beds  :  besides  this  peculiar  protec- 
tion from  the  violence  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, the  coral-banks  to  the  northward  of  the 
pearl-banks  are  in  many  parts  nearly  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  may  form  an 
essential  protection  to  the  oysters  from  the 
currents  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 

"  Thus  secure  in  deep  water,  lie  the  quies- 
cent oysters,  adhering  to  their  coral  homes 
until  age  has  enfeebled  the  fibres  of  their 
beards,  and  then,  most  of  them  breaking  from 
their  hold,  are  found  in  perfection  on  a  sandy 
bottom  near  the  coral-beds.  Two-thirds  of  the 
oysters  taken  up  last  fishery  were  from  a  sandy 
bottom. 

"  One  of  the  most  intelligent  pearl-divers  I 
have  met,  fixes  the  age  of  the  oyster  at  six  and 
a  half  years  when  it  breaks  from  the  rock :  he 
does  not  think  it  can  forsake  the  rock  at  its 
own  pleasure ;  but  when  separated  it  has  the 
power  of  moving  on  a  sandy  bottom,  generally 
with  the  hinge  directly  in  advance.  When  I 
first  sounded  on  the  ridge  which  runs  from  the 
Caredivan  island,  I  was  struck  with  its  impor- 
tance as  a  guide  to  the  particular  spots  of 
oysters,  and  was  surprised  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  its  existence.  I  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made,  and  after  some  time  was  informed  that 
the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country  have  a 
wild  notion  of  a  powerful  queen  having  re- 
sided at  Kodremalle,  and  that  the  dead  from 
the  city  were  placed  on  an  island  in  the  sea, 
which  has  disappeared  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  ridge  to  be  rising  coral 
and  sand. 

"Before  the  fibres  of  the  beard  break  and 
the  oysters  separate,  they  are  in  immense 
heaps  and  clusters.  A  diver  describing  how 
thick  they  were  on  the  bank,  placed  his  hand 
to  his  chin ;  a  more  intelligent  man  estimated 
the  depth  of  the  beds  of  oysters  seldom  to  ex- 
ceed eighteen  inches,  and  explained  that  large 
rocks  at  the  bottom,  when  covered  with  oys- 
ters, may  be  mistaken  for  heaps  of  oysters 
themselves. 

"  Pearl  oysters  are  said  to  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion in  seven  years  ;  after  attaining  this  age 
they  soon  die.  I  heard  of  an  attempt  being 
made  to  remove  pearl  oysters,  as  common  oys- 
ters are  removed  in  Europe,  to  richer  and  more 
secure  ground,  but  without  success.  I  once 
attempted  to  convey  some  alive  from  Arippo 
to  Colombo  by  sea,  having  the  water  frequently 
changed,  but  on  the  second  day  they  were  all 
dead. 

"  Persons  who  may  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  a  pearl  oyster  a  treasure,  will  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  a  bushel  of  them  may 
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be  purchased  at  Arippo  during  a  fishery  for  a 
less  sum  than  a  bushel  of  oysters  can  be 
bought  for  at  Feversham  or  Colchester. 

"  The  best  pearls  are  generally  found  in  the 
most  fleshy  part  of  the  oyster,  near  the  hinge 
of  the  shell,  but  pearls  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  fish  and  also  adhering  to  the  shells.  I 
have  known  sixty-seven  pearls  of  various  sizes 
taken  from  one  oyster.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  every  oyster  contains  pearls ;  they 
are  seldom  found  in  those  oysters  that  would 
be  selected  as  the  finest  for  eating :  this  favours 
the  opinion  that  pearls  are  produced  by  disease 
in  the  fish,  and  therefore  pearl  oysters  are  sel- 
dom eaten,  being  considered  unwholesome. 
If  a  pearl  be  cut  into  two  pieces,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  formed  of  separate  coats  or  layers, 
similar  to  those  of  an  onion. 

The  pearl-banks  of  Ceylon,  which  have  been 
celebrated  for  many  a  year,  are  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  between  its  north-western  coast,  and 
that  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  not  far  from 
Arippo.  The  fishery  is  a  Government  monopo- 
ly, and,  being  managed  on  very  just  and  politic 
principles,  is  the  only  un objectionable  one  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  banks  are 
fished  on  account  of  the  Government ;  the 
oysters  are  sold  in  lots  of  one  thousand,  on  the 
spot,  to  the  highest  bidder.  As  there  can  be 
no  certainty  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
pearls  a  heap  of  oysters  may  contain,  the  pearl- 
fishery  must  attract  many  to  speculate,  from 
the  gamester-like  interest  thus  thrown  around 
it. 

In  the  month  of  November,  between  the 
close  of  the  south-west  and  commencement  of 
the  north-east  monsoon,  when  calms  prevail, 
the  banks  are  examined  by  the  collector  of 
Manaar,  who  is  also  the  supervisor,  attended 
by  the  inspector  and  an  interpreter. 

"  The  vessels  employed  on  these  examina- 
tions, are  a  Government  guard-vessel,  two 
sailing-boats  from  the  Master  Attendant's  de- 
partment at  Colombo,  and  about  eight  native 
fishing-boats  from  Manaar  and  Jaffna.  On 
these  occasions  the  boats  are  furnished  with 
one  diving-stone  and  two  divers.  Five  or  six 
native  headmen,  called  Aclapanaars,  also  attend 
and  go  in  the  boats,  to  see  that  the  divers  per- 
form their  duty,  and  take  notes  of  the  reports 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  divers  for  the 
information  of  the  supervisor. 

"  Samples  of  oysters  are  taken  up  and  for- 
warded to  Colombo  with  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  banks  by  the  supervisor.  On  these 
samples  depends  the  decision  of  Government  as 
to  a  fishery  the  following  March. 

"  So  many  years  had  passed  since  the  fishery 
of  1814,  without  one  of  any  consequence 
having  taken  place,  that  it  gave  rise  to  various 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  failure.  Some 
were  of  .opinion  that  violent  winds  and  currents 
buried  the  oysters  in  sand,  or  drove  them  en- 
tirely away ;  some  supposed  the  Adapanaars 
and  divers  employed  at  examinations  gave 
false  reports,  and  the  banks  were  plundered  by 
boats  from  the  opposite  coast.  It  was  also 
said  that  former  fisheries  had  been  so  extensive, 
as  to  have  injured  the  oyster-beds.  The  natives 


attributed  it  to  various  descriptions  of  fish, 
and  also  to  a  failure  of  seasonable  rain,  which 
they  deem  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the 
oysters  to  perfection. 

"  To  prevent  plunder,  a  Government  vessel 
has  been  kept  stationed  on  the  banks  during 
the  season  of  the  year  that  boats  can  visit 
them.  To  ensure  correct  reports,  diving-bells 
have  been  used  to  enable  Europeans  to  go  down 
at  examinations. 

"Without  venturing  to  contradict  a  pretty 
general  opinion,  that  the  failure  of  the  pearl- 
fisheries  for  so  many  years  has  been  owing  to 
the  effect  of  strong  winds  and  currents,  I  am 
by  no  means  ready  to  admit  this  as  the  cause. 
Too  much  confidence  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Adapanaars  may  have  led  to  error,  and  conse- 
quent failure ;  they  are  not  like  the  experienced 
fishermen  of  Europe:  indeed,  they  are  not 
fishermen  ;  being  unable  to  manage  their  own 
boats. 

"  The  pearl-banks  of  Arippo  and  Condatchy 
lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast, 
which  is  very  low  and  presents  hardly  any 
objects  which  might  serve  as  landmarks ;  the 
banks  are  extensive,  the  masses  or  beds  of 
ysteors  being  of  various  ages  according  to  the 
seasons  they  may  have  settled.  Very  many  of 
these  masses  or  beds  are  by  no  means  so  ex- 
tensive as  has  been  imagined,  and  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  mistake  one  bed  for  another, 
particularly  by  the  Adapanaars,  who  are 
guided  chiefly  by  the  course  they  steer  from 
the  Doric  at  Arippo  ;  and  that  which  they  call 
the  N.E.  chivel  to-day  may  be  called  S.E.,  to- 
morrow. 

"  I  have  heard  that  samples  of  oysters  have 
frequently  been  taken  up  by  order,  from  banks 
inspected  the  previous  year,  and  found  nowise 
improved,  and  sometimes  the  samples  have 
been  younger.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  shows 
that  although  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
finding  plenty  of  oysters  on  the  banks,  there 
has  been  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  same 
spot  a  second  time,  and  proves  that  the  greatest 
care  and  skill  are  necessary  to  mark  the  par- 
ticular spots,  beds,  or  masses  on  the  bank  from 
whence  the  samples  are  taken ;  and  this  is  not 
to  be  expected  by  mere  compass  bearings  and 
soundings,  or  even  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions, but  requires  a  union  of  talent  and 
professional  tact  with  alacrity  in  the  pursuit. 
These  necessary  qualifications  will  ensure  con- 
siderable success  in  fishing,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  the  revenue  will  be  derived  from 
this  source." 

The  Fishery  of  1833  yielded  a  revenue  of 
25,0432.  10s.,  from  three-fourths  of  the  oysters 
landed ;  one-fourth,  according  to  custom  being 
the  property  of  the  divers.  Each  bank  is  cal- 
culated to  be  available  for  twenty  days  in  seven 
years ;  and  the  annual  net  revenue  from  the 
pearl-fishery  is  estimated  at  14,000Z.  At  the 
Fishing  in  1833,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
divers  were  employed,  of  which  number  1100 
were  from  the  coast  of  India,  and  only  150 
from  Ceylon. 

Notwithstanding  the  moral  of  that  pretty 
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story,  entitled  "The  Tale  of  Cinnamon  and 
Pearls,"*  and  in  spite  of  the  oblique  arguments 
based  on  false  data  contained  therein,  it  is  very 
evident  that  without  the  present,  or  some  simi- 
lar system  in  regard  to  it,  the  pearl-fishery 
would  soon  become  profitless ;  the  beds  and 
banks  would  be  destroyed  and  the  oyster  itself 
disappear  from  the  waters  of  Ceylon ;  to  re- 
move this  monopoly,  therefore,  would  be  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

"  The  crew  of  a  boat  consists  of  a  tindal  or 
master,  ten  divers,  and  thirteen  other  men, 
who  manage  the  boat  and  attend  the  divers 
when  fishing.  Each  boat  has  five  diving-stones 
(the  ten  divers  relieving  each  other) ;  five  di- 
vers are  constantly  at  work  during  the  hours 
of  fishing. 

"  The  weight  of  diving-stones  varies  from  15 
to  25  lbs.  according  to  the  size  of  the  diver  ; 
some  stout  men  find  it  necessary  to  have  from 
4  to  8  lbs.  of  stone  in  a  waist-belt,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  fill 
their  net  with  oysters.  The  form  of  a  diving- 
stone  resembles  a  pine ;  it  is  suspended  by  a 
double  cord. 

"  The  net  is  of  coir-rope  yarns,  18  inches 
deep,  fastened  to  a  hoop  18  inches  wide,  fairly 
slung  to  a  single  cord.  On  preparing  to  com- 
mence fishing,  the  diver  divests  himself  of  all 
his  clothes  except  a  small  piece  of  cloth ;  after 
offering  up  his  devotion,  he  plunges  into  the 
sea  and  swims  to  his  diving-stone,  which  his 
attendants  have  flung  over  the  side  of  the  boat ; 
he  places  his  right  foot  or  toes  between  the 
double-cord  on  the  diving-stone,  the  bight  of 
the  double-cord  being  passed  over  a  stick  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  the  boat ;  by  grasping 
all  parts  of  the  rope,  he  is  enabled  to  support 
himself  and  the  stone,  and  raise  or  lower  the 
latter  for  his  own  convenience  while  he  remains 
at  the  surface :  he  then  puts  his  left  foot  on 
the  hoop  of  the  net  and  presses  it  against  the 
diving-stone,  retaining  the  cord  in  his  hand. 
The  attendants  take  care  that  the  cords  are 
clear  for  running  out  of  the  boat. 

i  "The  diver  being  thus  prepared,  he  raises 
his  body  as  much  as  he  is  able ;  drawing  a  full 
breath,  he  presses  his  nostrils  between  his 
thumb  and  finger,  slips  his  hold  of  the  bight 
of  the  diving-stones,  doubles  the  cord  from 
over  the  projecting  stick,  and  descends  as 
rapidly  as  the  stone  will  sink  him. 

"  On  reaching  the  bottom,  he  abandons  the 
stone  (which  is  hauled  up  by  the  attendants 
ready  to  take  him  down  again),  clings  to  the 
ground  and  commences  to  fill  his  net.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  will  sometimes  creep  over 
a  space  of  eight  or  ten  fathoms,  and  remain 
under  water  a  minute;  when  he  wishes  to 
ascend,  he  checks  the  oord  of  the  net  which  is 
instantly  felt  by  the  attendants,  who  commence 
pulling  up  as  fast  as  they  are  able  ;  the  diver 
remains  with  the  net  until  it  is  so  far  clear  of 
the  bottom  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  upsetting, 
and  then  commences  to  haul  himself  up  by  the 
cord  (hand  over  hand),  which  his  attendants 
are  likewise  pulling.  When  by  these  measures 
his  body  has  acquired  an  impetus  upwards,  he 
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forsakes  the  cord,  places  his  hands  to  his 
thighs,  rapidly  ascends  to  the  surface,  swims 
to  his  diving-stone,  and  by  the  time  the  con- 
tents of  his  net  have  been  emptied  into  the 
boat,  he  is  ready  to  go  down  again.  One  diver 
will  take  up  in  a  day  from  one  thousand  to 
four  thousand  oysters.  They  seldom  exceed  a 
minute  under  water,  the  more  common  time  is 
from  53  to  57  seconds,  but  when  requested  to 
remain  as  long  as  possible,  I  have  timed  them 
from  84  to  87  seconds.  They  are  warned  of 
the  time  to  ascend  by  a  singing  noise  in  the 
ears,  and  finally  by  a  sensation  similar  to 
hiccup. 

"  Many  divers  will  not  venture  down,  until 
the  shark-charmer  is  on  the  bank  and  has  se- 
cured the  mouths  of  the  sharks.  Some  are 
provided  with  a  written  charm  from  the  priest, 
which  they  wrap  up  in  oil-cloth  perfectly 
secure  from  the  water,  and  dive  with  it  on 
their  person.  Others,  being  Roman  Catholics, 
appear  satisfied  with  an  assurance  from  their 
priest  that  they  have  his  prayers  for  their 
protection ;  but  I  am  informed  they  are  all 
happy  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  shark- 
charmer. 

"  This  worthy  man  is  paid  by  Government, 
and  is  also  allowed  a  perquisite  of  ten  oysters 
from  every  boat  daily,  during  the  fishery. 

"  During  my  first  visit  to  the  pearl-baks,n 
the  shark-charmer  informed  me  that  he  had 
obtained  the  charm  from  his  father,  that  the 
only  real  power  of  securing  the  mouths  of  the 
sharks  was  possessed  by  his  family,  and  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  trust  to 
any  other  person ;  he  also  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  were  to  explain  the  charm  to 
me,  it  would  lose  its  virtue  in  my  possession. 
I  requested  him  to  charm  a  shark  to  appear 
alongside  the  vessel ;  he  said  he  could  do  it, 
but  it  would  not  be  right,  his  business  being 
to  send  them  away.  At  several  subsequent 
visits  I  renewed  my  request,  without  effect. 

"  During  the  few  days  we  were  employed 
marking  off  the  ground  to  be  fished  last  March, 
a  shark  was  seen  and  reported  to  me.  I  in- 
stantly sent  for  the  shark-charmer,  and  desired 
him  to  account  for  permitting  a  shark  to  appear 
at  a  time  when  any  alarm  might  be  dangerous 
to  the  success  of  the  fishery.  He  replied  that 
I  had  frequently  requested  him  to  summon  a 
shark  to  appear,  and  he  had  therefore  allowed 
this  one,  to  please  me. 

During  the  fishing  season,  the  shores  of 
Arippo  are  enlivened  by  crowds  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  ;  clivers,  boat-owners, 
speculators  and  the  curious,  all  assemble  to 
behold, 

"  Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-colored  shells." 
while  the  lapidary  attends  with  his  wooden 
stand  and  bow,  to  drill  the  pearls  and  fit  them 
to  be  strung,  so  soon  as  they  are  got  out  of  the 
oyster ;  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  is  a 
tedious  and  rather  disgusting  operation.  The 
oysters  are  put  into  pens,  and  there  left  until 
the  animal  matter  be  softened  by  putrefaction, 
when  it  is  subjected  to  frequent  washings,  and 
the  pearls  shine  forth,  emblems  of  purity  in  the 
floating  mass,    Some  are  of  a  bluish,  some  of 
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a  yellowish,  and  some  of  a  whitish  lustre;  each 
class  finds  a  ready  market  among  its  admirers ; 
in  the  East  the  bluish  and  yellowish  are  most 
prized,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  fair  the 
pure  white  shines  brightest. 

The  pearl-diver,  though  obnoxious  to  many 
casualties  and  to  severe  toil,  is  said  to  be  longer 
lived  on  an  average  than  coolies  and  other 
laborers;  yet  both  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss 
Martineau,  in  commiserating  their  hard  lot, 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they 
number  fewer  days  than  any  other  people  of 
similar  rank.  That  they  receive  a  high  com- 
pensation cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  take  as  a 
criterion  the  result  of  the  fishing  of  1833,  when 
each  diver  received  £3  15s.  4d.  for  eight  days' 
labour;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
able-bodied  men  do  not  receive  in  Ceylon  more 
than  sixpence  per  day. — Ruschenbergcr. 


A  STRANGE  TALE. 

One  summer  evening,  in  a  pretty  little 
village  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
schoolmaster's  house,  which  was  the 
first  of  a  line  of  new  buildings  at  the  end 
of  the  "  Toon,"  as  the  natives  call  it. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  just  established  in  his  laborious 
office,  opened  the  door  himself,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  an  elderly  woman 
holding  in  her  hand  a  very  pretty  person, 
at  whose  breast  was  an  infant. 

The  old  woman  begged  admittance  for 
her  young  friend,  stating  that  she  was 
quite  exhausted,  and  would  presently  ex- 
pire of  fatigue  if  not  assisted.  The  school- 
master of  course  desired  them  to  enter, 
and  taking  the  child  in  one  arm,  gave  the 
other  to  the  young  woman,  who  fainted  as 
he  placed  her  on  a  chair.  The  school- 
master's mother,  an  old  lady  who  managed 
the  cottage  establishment  for  him,  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  such  a  party 
installed  in  the  house  when  she  returned 
from  visiting  a  neighbour.  But  being  of 
the  same  kindly  disposition  her  as  son,  she 
gave  the  weary  strangers  a  hearty  wel- 
come ;  and  although  she  said  she  could 
not  give  them  such  good  accommodation 
as  they  would  have  found  at  the  inn  far- 
ther up  the  street,  she  and  her  son  would 
do  the  best  they  could  for  them. 

Next  morning  a  curious  dilemma  arose. 
The  elderly  woman  had  silently  taken  her 
departure  in  the  night ;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  young  person  who  with 
her  child   had  accompanied  her,  was 


both  deaf  and  dumb,  no  direct  means  of 
ascertaining  who  and  what  they  were 
presented  themselves.  The  young  wo- 
I  man,  however,  was  so  pleasing  in  her 
manner,  so  pretty  withal,  and  both  she 
and  the  child  so  well  dressed,  that  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  mother  felt  an  in- 
voluntary respect  for  their  mysterious 
guests,  and  very  soon  took  such  an  interest 
in  them,  that  all  thoughts  of  giving  them 
any  hint  to  retire  were  out  of  the  question. 

The  schoolmaster,  as  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, had  learned  the  art  of  speaking  on 
his  fingers,  and  as  his  mother  soon  ac- 
quired it  also,  there  occurred  no  difficulty 
in  communicating  with  the  young  woman. 
The  first  request  of  the  stranger  was,  that 
she  might  be  asked  no  questions  as  to  her 
history  5  the  second  was,  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  remain  where  accident 
had  placed  her.  And  as  she  made  this 
request,  she  produced  a  purse,  containing, 
as  she  explained,  an  ample  sum  to  dis- 
charge her  board  and  lodging  for  a  year. 

In  a  private  consultation  between  the 
school  master  and  his  mother  on  this  propo- 
sal, the  prudent  old  lady  strongly  objected 
to  such  an  arrangement,  on  the  plea  of 
its  indelicacy,  and  the  hazard  in  which  it 
might  place  the  respectability  of  the  vil- 
lage school,  when  it  was  known  that  a 
person  of  such  questionable  history  had 
become  the  schoolmaster's  guest. 

The  young  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  for- 
lorn wanderer — rendered  doubly  helpless 
in  consequence  of  her  unfortunate  want 
of  speech  and  hearing.  As  to  the  indeli- 
cacy, he  said  that  was  an  idle  notion,  as 
his  mother's  presence  would  effectually 
maintain  all  the  proprieties.  The  truth 
was,  however,  the  schoolmaster,  who 
was  a  man  of  birth  considerably  above 
his  present  station,  and  who  had  received 
a  first-rate  education,  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  stranger.  More- 
over, though  he  did  not  confess  it,  even  to 
himself,  he  had  begun  to  entertain  vague 
hopes  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  mys- 
tery might  be  cleared  up.  Then,  thought 
he,  all  the  proprieties  on  which  his  mo- 
ther dwelt  might  be  satisfied  in  a  manner 
which  he  scarcely  ventured  to  think  of. 

Month  after  month  passed  in  this 
way.  The  stranger  became  every  day 
more'and  more  amiable,  and  the  mother 
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saw,  with  a  feeling  of  mixed  alarm  and 
satisfaction,  that  while  the  young  people 
were  becoming  daily  more  intimate  and 
attached,  the  school  was  more  and  more 
neglected,  till  at  length  the  boys  had  it  all 
to  themselves.  It  was  soon  admitted  by 
all  parties  that  this  could  not  be  allowed 
to  go  on  long  ;  and  after  one  more  fruitless 
attempt  to  gain  from  the  young  woman 
some  notion  what  she  was,  or  who  she 
was,  or  where  she  came  from,  (an  attempt 
which  she  declared,  if  repeated,  must  for 
ever  drive  her  from  them,)  it  was  agreed 
that  a  marriage  should  take  place. 

Married  they  were  accordingly,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  gossips  of  the  village 
silenced  for  the  time.  The  school,  which 
had  languished  in  proportion  as  the  court- 
ship of  the  preceptor  had  flourished,  now 
revived  ;  and  what  was  very  important 
and  satisfactory  to  the  neighbourhood,  a 
female  department  was  added.  In  this 
the  schoolmaster's  wife  taught  writing, 
cyphering,  and  sewing — her  usefulness 
being  necessarily  limited  by  the  want  of 
the  senses  of  hearing  and  speech. 

Her  success,  however,  was  astonishing, 
and  the  school  gained  great  celebrity  in 
consequence.  The  discipline  she  main- 
tained was  perfect,  for  it  received  the 
most  exact  obedience,  while  it  gained  for 
her  the  regard  as  well  as  the  respect  of 
her  pupils.  The  shrewd  ones  amongst 
the  young  folks  used  often  to  assert,  when 
alone,  that  the  mistress  was  only  pretend- 
ing to  be  deaf,  as  she  appeared  to  disco- 
ver, with  a  kind  of  intuitive  accuracy,  all 
that  they  said  near  her.  But  the  num- 
berless experiments  which  they  made  to 
entrap  her  only  tended  to  establish  that  it 
really  was  no  pretence.  Finally,  all  sus- 
picion on  their  part  as  well  as  on  the 
husband's,  if  indeed  any  had  ever  existed, 
gradually  died  away. 

In  the  mean  time  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  several  children,  besides  the  girl 
who  had  been  with  her  at  the  time  of 
her  first  appearance,  and  who  always 
called  her  mamma,  and  was  treated  as  a 
daughter  by  her.  I  should  mention  that 
the  old  woman  who  had  accompanied 
her  on  her  arrival  paid  her  and  her  chil- 
dren a  visit  of  several  days  once  a-year, 
and  on  these  occasions  she  always  brought 
with  her  a  purse  of  money  similar  to  that 
which  the  young  woman  had  produced 


on  the  morning  after  she  was  received  by 
the  schoolmaster. 

One  or  two  attempts  to  win  from  the 
old  lady  some  trace  of  the  young  person's 
mysterious  history  were  met  by  such 
earnest  entreaties  not  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  threatenings  of  such  an  alarm- 
ing nature,  that  after  the  second  year  no 
further  questions  were  put  to  her,  and 
every  thing  fell  into  a  regular,  successful, 
and  happy  train.  No  persons  could  be 
more  attached,  no  family  more  flourish- 
ing, and  no  business  more  satisfactory 
than  the  joint  school. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
naturally  much  interested  in  this  strange 
story,  and  still  more  interested  in  the  he- 
roine of  it,  whose  manners,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  were  those  of  a  much 
higher  rank  in  life.  But  they  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  her  to  visit  them,  and  she 
stuck  resolutely  to  her  school  and  cottage 
duties. 

On  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  her 
arrival,  when  the  old  woman  made  her 
periodical  appearance  with  her  purse  of 
gold,  the  girl  who  was  called,  and  who 
probably  was,  her  eldest  daughter,  chanced 
to  pass  unobserved  through  a  room  in 
which  this  old  woman  and  her  mother 
were.  To  her  astonishment,  and  even 
horror,  she  heard  her  mother  speak. 
Greatly  alarmed  and  confused,  she  ran  to 
her  father,  as  she  always  called  the 
schoolmaster,  and  communicated  the 
wonderful  news  to  him.  He  desired  the 
girl  to  tell  no  one  else,  and  said  nothing 
himself  till  the  night  came,  and  every 
one  had  retired  to  bed. 

He  then  told  his  wife  of  the  discovery 
that  had  been  made,  and  entreated  her 
to  bless  him  with  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

"  You  are  very  wrong,"  she  said, "  and 
you  will  deeply  rue  this  breach  of  our 
solemn  contract.  You  have  heard  me 
speak  once — you  shall  never  hear  me 
speak  again !" 

He  tried  every  art — he  prayed — he 
wept — but  all  in  vain — till  at  length,  quite 
exhausted,  he  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  his  wife  was  no  longer 
by  his  side.  He  rose  in  alarm :  the 
house  was  searched — all  the  grounds — the 
desolate  school — she  was  no  where  to  be 
found,  and  the  only  thing  like  a  trace  was 
the  uncertain  report  of  a  peasant  who 
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had  seen  two  females  running  out  of  the 
village  at  midnight. 

This  afforded  no  clue,  however,  and 
the  poor  man  was  left  in  despair.  As  his 
heart  was  wellnigh  broken,  his  business 
no  longer  prospered.  The  girls'  school, 
after  a  few  vain  attempts  at  a  substitute 
for  the  spirit  that  had  fled,  was  given  up. 
The  other  branch  fell  into  neglect,  and 
the  whole  fortunes  of  the  poor  man 
seemed  crushed  under  the  weight  of  this 
misfortune. 

His  only  consolation  was  in  his  family  ; 
but  this  endured  not  long,  for  before  the 
year  was  out,  first  one  and  then  another 
fell  sick,  till,  just  at  the  period  when  the 
old  woman  was  wont  to  make  her  ap. 
pearance,  every  member  of  the  young 
family  was  laid  up  with  measles  or  some 
such  complaint,  several  of  them  being  at 
the  point  of  death.  The  utmost  anxiety 
was  of  course  felt  to  know  whether  the 
usual  visit  would  be  paid,  and  great  was 
the  joy  of  all  when  the  old  woman  ap- 
peared. As  she  entered  the  door,  she 
held  up  her  bag  of  money,  not  knowing 
the  condition  of  the  children. 

"  Of  what  use  is  your  base  gold?"  ex- 
claimed the  wretched  father.  "  Look  at 
this  sight — look  at  these  motherless,  de- 
serted, dying  children  !" 

The  old  woman,  struck  with  horror, 
threw  down  the  money,  and  fled.  In  less 
than  a  week  she  returned,  leading  back 
the  mysterious  deserter,  whose  presence 
and  attentions  soon  restored  all  the  party, 
young  and  old,  to  health  and  happiness. 

But  w7hat  excited  unbounded  wonder 
in  the  minds  of  her  family,  and  every  one 
else,  was  the  circumstance  of  her  now 
speaking  and  hearing  perfectly,  and  of 
her  no  longer  refusing  to  go  into  society. 

The  husband,  it  may  well  be  imagined, 
after  the  severe  lesson  he  had  received, 
never  again  approached  the  myterious 
subject  with  his  wife  ;  and  as  no  other 
person  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty 
with  her,  the  secret  was  never  even 
guessed  at.  The  nearest  approach  to  it — 
indeed  the  only  glimmering  of  light  that 
was  ever  shed  upon  it — arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  her  accent  being  slightly 
Irish  ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  she 
may  have  belonged  to  some  distinguished 
family  in  that  country. 

After  this  period — strange  to  say — the 
old  woman  never  came  back  ;  and  as  the 


lady  herself — for  such  all  who  knew  her 
admitted  she  must  have  been — was  car- 
ried off  by  a  sudden  illness  some  years 
afterwards,  the  seal  of  permanent  mystery 
has  been  set  upon  this  singular  adven- 
ture. 

One  may  perceive  in  this  wild  tale  not 
a  little  of  what  is  called  German  fancy. 
It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  remark,  that  such 
had  been  the  effect  of  her  long  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  that  imaginative 
country,  that  the  Countess  delighted  in 
such  involved  and  mysterious  stories,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  spite  of  her  own  more  sober 
judgment,  gave  them  credence.  She 
assured  us,  accordingly,  that  the  above  cir- 
cumstances were  well  authenticated, — 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  look 
more  like  what  might  have  happened  on 
the  banks  of  the  "  dark  rolling  Danube" 
or  the  Elbe,  than  by  the  side  of  the  merry 
Tweed,  albeit,  in  times  past,  not  unac- 
quainted with  romantic  incidents.  —  Capt. 
Basil  Hall. 


QUEER  CHARACTERS. 
Tate  Wilkinson. — "  Come  in !" — the  young 
man  obeyed.  Tate  was  shuffling  about  the 
room  with  a  small  ivory-handled  brush  in  one 
hand,  and  a  silver  buckle  in  the  other,  in  pre- 
tended industry,  whistling  during  his  employ- 
ment after  the  fashion  of  a  groom  while  curry- 
ing and  rubbing  down  a  horse.  It  was  a  minute 
at  least  before  Tate  took  the  least  notice  of  the 
new  comer,  who,  in  the  short  interval,  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  ludicrous  effect  of 
Tate's  appearance,  which  was  indeed  irresisti- 
bly droll.  His  coat  collar  was  thrown  back 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  Brown  George  (a 
wig  so  called  in  compliment,  I  believe,  to  King 
George  the  Third,  who  set  the  fashion)  on  one 
side,  exposing  the  ear  on  the  other,  end  cocked 
up  behind  so  as  to  leave  the  bare  nape  of  his 
neck  open  to  observation.  His  hat  was  put  on 
side  foremost,  and  as  forward  and  awry  as  his 
wig ;  both  were  perked  on  his  head  very  inse- 
curely, as  it  seemed  to  the  observer.  He  pre- 
sented altogether  what  might  be  called  an 
uncomfortable  appearance.  "When  the  young 
actor  entered,  he  caught  the  back  view  of  this 
strange  figure,  which  made  no  movement  either 
of  courtesy  or  curiosity.  Mr.  Mathews,  after 
an  unsuccessful  cough,  and  a  few  significant 
hems,  which  seemed  to  solicit  welcome  and 
attention,  ventured  at  last  upon  an  audible 
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"Good  morning,  sir."  This  had  its  effect; 
and  the  following  colloquy  ensued.  "Good 
morning,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mathews.  "Oh!  good 
morning,  Mr.  Meadows,"  replied  Tate,  very 
doggedly.  ' '  My  name  is  Mathews,  sir. "  ' '  Ay, 
I  know,"  winking  his  eyes  and  lifting  his  brows 
rapidly  up  and  down — a  habit  with  him  when 
not  pleased ;  then  wheeling  suddenly  round  and 
looking  at  him  for  the  first  time  with  scrutini- 
zing earnestness,  from  head  to  foot,  he  uttered 
a  long  drawn  "Ugh!"  and  exclaimed,  "What 
a  maypole !  sir,  you're  too  tall  for  low  comedy." 
"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  poor  disconcerted 
youth  ;  but  Tate  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  for 
dropping  his  eyes  and  resuming  the  brushing 
of  his  buckles,  he  continued  as  if  in  soliloquy ; 
"But  I  don't  know  why  a  tall  man  shouldn't 
be  a  very  comical  fellow."  Then  again  turning 
sharply  for  a  reinvestigation  of  the  slender 
figure  before  him,  he  added  with  gathering 
discontent,  "  You're  too  thin,  sir,  for  anything 
but  the  Apothecary  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet;' 
and  you  would  want  stuffing  for  that."  "I 
am  very  sorry,  sir,"  rejoined  the  mortified 
actor,  who  was  immediately  interrupted  by  the 
growing  distaste  and  manifest  ill-humour  of 
the  disappointed  manager.  "What's  the  use 
of  being  sorry  ?  You  speak  too  quick"  The 
accused  anxiously  assured  him  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  mend  that  habit.  "  What,"  said 
Tate,  snappishly,  "  by  speaking  quicker,  I  sup- 
pose." Then,  looking  at  Mr.  Mathews,  he,  as 
if  again  in  soliloquy,  added,  "I  never  saw  any- 
body so  thin  to  be  alive  !  I  Why  sir,  one  hiss 
would  blow  you  off  the  stage."  This  remark 
sounding  more  like  good  humour  than  anything 
he  had  uttered,  the  comedian  ventured,  with  a 
faint  smile,  to  observe,  that  he  hoped  that  he 
should  not  get  that  one — when  Tate,  with  affect- 
ed or  real  anger,  replied,  "  You'll  get  a  great 
many,  sir.  Why,  sir,  I've  been  hissed — the 
great  Mr.  Garrick  has  been  hissed;  it's  not 
very  modest  in  you  to  expect  to  escape,  Mr. 
Mountain."  "Mathews,  sir,"  interposed  the 
miscalled.    "  Well,  M&tke-w  Mountain."  "No, 

sir,  "    "  Have  you  a  quick  study,  Mr. 

Maddox?"  asked  Tate,  interrupting  him  once 
more.  Mathews  gave  up  the  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  preserve  his  proper  name,  and  replied 
at  once  to  the  last  question,  "I  hope  so,  sir." 
"  Why,  (in  a  voice  of  thunder)  arn't  you  sure  /" 
It  must  be  understood  that  in  Tate's  first 
surprise  he  had  forgotten  to  offer  his  visitor  a 
seat;  therefore  Mr.  Mathews  had  remained 
standing  near  the  door,  relieving  his  weariness, 


after  a  long  journey,  by  occasionally  shifting 
his  position,  like  a  pupil  taking  his  first  lesson 
from  a  dancing  master ;  and  leaning  sometimes 
upon  one  foot  and  then  upon  the  other,  in  awk- 
ward embarrassment.  Tate,  after  shuffling  for 
some  time  up  and  down  the  room,  suddenly 
stopped,  and  inquired  if  he  was  a  single  man  ? 
Of  course  he  replied  in  the  negative.  "I'm 
sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Montague ;  a  wife's  a  dead 
weight  without  a  salary,  and  I  don't  choose 
my  actors  to  run  in  debt." 

John,  or  Johnny  Winter,  wardrobe  keeper 
and  tailor  to  Tate  Wilkinson's  company,  was 
more  than  pen  can  do  justice  to,  or"  living 
tongue  now  describe.  Amongst  his  numerous 
prejudices  he  hated  a  new  comer,  from  whom 
he  rationally  reckoned  on  new  arrangements, 
new  demands,  and  a  complete  change  of  habits 
(literally,)  which  his  predecessor  had  by  cus- 
tom made  easy  to  him ;  and  though  the  person 
succeeded  had  never  partaken  more  liberally 
either  of  Johnny's  regard  or  attentions  than 
his  successor  was  likely  to  do,  yet  he  seemed, 
now  that  he  was  gone,  to  have  been  less  trou- 
blesome than  he  of  the  present  time,  and  his 
name  was  sure  to  be  dragged  forward  on  every 
occasion,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  later 
known. 

John  Winter  detested  Leeds.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite assertion  of  his,  that  they  never  would 
have  had  occasion  to  build  a  gallows  at  York 
except  "  to  hang  Leids-folk  upon."  He  enter- 
tained the  most  miserable  discontent  at  his 
calling;  which  arose  less  from  the  dislike  of 
what  he  was,  than  an  overweening  preference 
for  what  he  was  not.  He  would  say — "Eh !  I 
wish  my  poor  father  had  been  dead  and  gone 
before  he  made  a  tailor  o'me ;  but,  however, 
there's  one  thing  they  never  shall  say  of  me,  I 
niver  did  sit  cross-legged,  and  I  niver  will. 
Eh !  Mr.  Mathus,  I  wish  I  had  been  summut 
i' t'  horse  line.  I  could  like  to  hunt  ivery  day 
of  my  life-"  (Johnny  had  been  frequently 
known  to  follow  the  hounds  on  foot,  so  fond 
was  he  of  the  sport.)  "Eh!  I  wish  I  had  a 
horse,  Mister  Mathus.  I've  been  looking  out 
all  my  life  to  the  time  when  I  should  keep  a 
horse.  I've  gotten  a  vary  neat  bridle  and 
saddle ;  I  want  nought  but  a  horse  to  mak  it 
complete.  But  what's  a  poor  lazy  loppy  tailor 
to  do,  with  a  sick  wife  and  sixteen  shillings  a 
week?  Eh !"  with  a  sigh,  "horses  are  out  o' t' 
question  where  there  are  bairns,  I  reckon." 

Mr.  Mathews,  who  by  this  conversation  may 
be  guessed  to  have  advanced  in  some  degree 
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into  Winter's  good  graces,  inquired  how  his 
wife  really  was  ?  "  Eh !  she's  badly,  I  reckon ; 
vary  badly.  I  suppose  she's  in  t'  consumption 
line.  T'  doctor  says,  she  mun  ha'  port  wine 
allowed  her.  Wha's  to  pay  for  it?  says  L 
Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Mathus,  when  women  begin  to 
drink  wine,  it's  time  they  were  out  o' t'  way." 

In  the  course  of  his  visits  to  the  shop-board, 
Mr.  Mathews  one  day  found  Johnny  at  work 
upon  a  pair  of  Brobdignag  "inexpressibles," 
which  evidently  were  intended  for  Stephen 
Kemble,  then  performing  for  a  few  nights  in 
York.  John  was  drawing  out  his  needle  with 
hurried  distaste  for  his  job.  "  "What,  Winter !" 
said  Mr.  Mathews,  "you  are  obliged,  I  suppose, 
to  make  up  everything  new  for  Mr.  Kemble?" 
"Eh,"  sighed  the  tailor,  "eh,  it's  very  hard  I 
reckon,  to  be  obliged  to  work  for  such  a  great 
fat  sow  as  that,  just  at  t'  race  time,  when  t' 
horses  are  running.  I  was  obliged  yesterday 
to  hire  six  men,  to  sit  round  his  waistcoat,  (one  j 
man  could  not  mak'  it  in  time,)  and  I'm  now 
working  at  one  o'  his  fat  knees  raysel'.  Eh, 
it's  bad  to  'bide !  when  I've  done  all  his  work, 
I  reckon  I've  getten  only  another  job  to  match." 
"And  what's  that?"  "Eh,  ha!  to  make  a 
great-coit  (coat)  for  t'  York  Minster." 

Mathews'  Memoirs. 


A  PEEP  AT  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERIES. 

Some  of  the  greatest  distinctions  amongst 
the  people  of  this  country  arise  from  the  trade 
and  consequent  habits  of  different  districts. 
The  weaving  and  cotton-spinning  swains  of 
Lancashire,  the  miners  of  Derbyshire  and 
Cornwall,  the  mechanics  of  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  the  carpet-weavers  of  Kid- 
derminster, and  ribbon-weavers  of  Coventry, 
the  potters  of  Staffordshire,  the  keelmen  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  colliers  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, the  shepherds  of  the  North  and  the 
shepherds  of  the  South  Downs,  the  agricultural 
peasantry,  each  and  all  have  their  own  charac- 
teristics of  personal  aspect,  language,  tastes 
and  tone  of  mind,  which  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  trace  out  and  record.  It  would  have 
the  good  effect  of  making  the  different  districts 
better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  would 
present  features  that  would  surprise  many 
who  imagine  themselves  pretty  familiar  with 
the  population  of  their  native  land.  We  will 
answer  for  it,  that  there  are  few  that  have  any 
accurate  or  lively  idea  of  that  singular  district 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  earthenware  we 
are  daily  using,  from  the  common  flower-pot  to 
the  most  superb  table  service  of  porcelain,  from 
the  child's  plaything  of  a  deer  or  a  lamb  rest- 
ing under  a  highly  verdurous  crockery  tree,  to 
the  richest  ornaments  for  the  mantlepiece,  or 


chaste  and  beautiful  copies  of  the  Portland  or 
Barberini  vase.  Who  has  a  knowledge  of  this 
district  ?  Who  is  aware  that  it  covers  with  its 
houses  and  its  factories  a  tract  of  ten  miles  in 
length,  three  or  four  in  width,  and  that  in  it  a 
population  of  upwards  of  70,000  persons  is 
totally  engaged  iu  making  pots,  that  cooks 
and  scullions  all  over  the  world  may  enjoy  the 
breaking  of  them?  Such,  however,  is  the 
reputed  extent  and  population  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Potteries  is  strik- 
ing. The  great  extent  of  workmen's  houses, 
street  after  street,  all  of  one  size  and  charac- 
ter, has  a  singular  effect  on  the  stranger. 
From  the  vicinity  to  the  moorlands  and  to  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the  country  in  which  the 
Potteries  are  situated  is  diversified  with  long 
ridges  of  considerable  elevation,  and  intervening 
vallies,  and  to  those  who  travel  through  it  by 
night,  presents  a  remarkable  appearance. 
The  whole  region  appears  one  of  mingled  light 
and  darkness.  Lights  are  seen  scattered  all 
over  a  great  extent  in  every  direction — some 
burning  steadily,  others  huge  flitting  flames,  as 
if  vomited  from  the  numerous  mouths  of  fur- 
naces or  pits  on  fire.  Some  are  far  below  you, 
some  glare  aloft  as  in  mountainous  holds. 
The  darkness  exaggerates  the  apparent  heights 
and  depths  at  which  these  flames  appear,  and 
you  imagine  yourself  in  a  much  more  rugged 
and  wild  region  than  you  really  are.  Daylight 
undeceives  you  in  this  respect,  but  yet  reveals 
scenery  that  to  the  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers is  strange  and  new.  They  see  a  country 
which  in  its  natural  features  is  pleasing,  bold 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  picturesque  to  a  still 
greater.  There  is  the  infant  Trent,  a  small 
stream  winding  down  from  its  source  in  the 
moorlands  towards  the  lovely  grounds  of  Trent- 
ham,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
through  a  fine  expanded  and  winding  valley, 
beyond  which  rises  the  heathy  heads  of  moor- 
land hills  towards  Leek.  Among  and  between 
the  pottery  towns  are  scattered  well-cultivated 
fields,  and  the  houses  of  wealthy  potters,  in 
sweet  situations,  and  enveloped  in  noble  trees ; 
but  the  towns  themselves  are  strange  enough. 
As  you  overlook  them  from  some  height,  they 
appear  huge  stretches  of  conglomerated  brick 
houses,  chiefly  of  one  size  and  kind,  inter- 
spersed with,  here  and  there,  a  much  larger 
one,  with  great  square  manufactories ;  and  tall 
engine  chimnies  vomiting  black  volumes  of 
smoke,  with  tall  conical  erections,  much  like 
those  of  glass  manufactories,  which  are  the  pot- 
hovels  in  which  they  bake  their  ware  in  ovens 
or  furnaces.  As  you  advance,  new  characteris- 
tics present  themselves  at  every  step.  Except 
just  in  the  centre  of  each  town — for,  to  use  the 
lofty  language  of  an  historian  of  the  Potteries, 
they  are  ft  catenation  of  several  towns,  though 
the  dwellings  of  one  reach  pretty  near  to  those 
of  the  other,  as  Lane-End,  Lane-Delph,  Stoke, 
Shelton,  Hanley,  Burslem,  Tunstal,  &c. — you 
see  no  good  shops,  or  houses  which  indicate 
a  middle  class,  such  as,  in  fact,  the  majority  of 
common  towns  are  composed  of.  There  are, 
generally  speaking,  but  two  classes  of  houses 
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as  of  people — the  thousands  of  those  of  the 
working  order,  and  the  fine  massy  and  palace- 
like abodes  of  the  wealthy  employers.  In  the 
outskirts,  and  particularly  about  Lane-End, 
you  find  an  odd  jumble  of  houses,  gardens, 
yards,  heaps  of  cinders  and  scoria  from  the 
works,  clay-pits,  clay-heaps,  roads  made  of 
broken  pots,  blacking  and  soda-water  bottles 
that  perished  prematurely,  not  being  able  to 
bear  "the  furnace  of  affliction,"  and  so  are 
cast  out "  to  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  man ;" 
garden  walls  partly  raised  of  banks  of 
black  earth  crumbling  down  again,  partly  an 
attempt  at  a  post-and-rail,  with  some  dead 
gorse  thrust  under  it ;  but  more  especially  by 
piles  of  seggars — that  is,  a  yellowish  sort  of 
stone  pot,  having  much  the  aspect  of  a  bushel 
measure,  in  which  they  bake  their  pottery 
ware.  Many  of  these  seggars  are  piled  up  also 
into  walls  of  sheds  and  pig-sties.  The  pros- 
pects which  you  get  as  you  march  along, 
particularly  between  one  town  and  another, 
consists  chiefly  of  coal-pits  and  huge  steam 
engines  to  clear  them  of  water,  clay-pits, 
brick  yards,  ironstone  mines,  and  new  roads 
making  and  hollows  levelling  with  the  inex- 
haustible material  of  the  place,  fragments  of 
stoneware. 

As  you  proceed,  you  find  in  the  dirtiest 
places,  troops  of  dirty  children,  and,  if  it  be 
during  working  hours,  you  will  see  few  people 
besides.  You  pass  large  factory  after  factory, 
which  are  general  round  a  quadrangle  with  a 
great  archway  of  approach  for  people  and  wag- 
gons. You  see  a  chaos  of  crates  and  casks  in 
the  quadrangle ;  and  in  the  windows  of  the 
factory  next  the  street  earthenware  of  all  sorts 
piled  up,  cups,  saucers,  mugs,  jugs,  teapots, 
mustard-pots,  inkstands,  pyramids  and  basins, 
painted  dishes  and  beautifully  enamelled  china 
dishes  and  covers,  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  giant 
jug,  filling  half  a  window  with  its  bulk,  and 
fit  only  to  hold  the  beer  of  a  Brobdignag  mon- 
arch. In  smaller  factories,  and  house-windows, 
you  see  similar  displays  of  wares  of  a  common 
stamp ;  copper-lustre  jugs  and  tea-things,  as 
they  call  them,  of  tawdry  coloring  and  coarse 
quality,  and  heaps  of  figures  of  dogs,  cats, 
mice,  men,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  cows,  &c.,&c, 
all  painted  in  flaring  tints  laid  plentifully  on ; 
painted  pot  marbles,  and  drinking-mugs  for 
Anne,  Charlotte  and  William,  with  their  names 
upon  them  in  letters  of  pink  or  purple,  or, 
where  the  mugs  are  of  porcelain,  in  letters  of 
gold. 

While  you  are  thus  advancing  and  making 
your  observations,  you  will  generally  find  your 
feet  on  a  good  footpath,  paved  with  the  flat 
side  of  a  darkish  sort  of  brick ;  but,  ever  and 
anon,  you  will  also  find  your  soles  crunching 
and  grinding  on  others,  composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  cockspurs,  stilts  and  triangles,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  little  white  sticks  of  pot,  which 
they  put  between  their  wares  in  the  furnace, 
to  prevent  them  from  running  together.  You 
pass  the  large  and  handsome  mansions  of 
master  potters,  standing  amid  the  ocean  of 
dwellings  of  their  workmen.  You  meet  huge 
barrels  on  wheels,  white  with  the  overflowing 
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of  their  contents,  which  is  slip,  or  the  material 
for  earthenware  in  a  liquid  state  as  it  comes 
from  the  mills  where  it  is  ground ;  and  at  the 
hour  of  leaving  the  factories  for  meals,  or 
for  the  night,  out  pour  and  swarm  about  you, 
men  in  long  white  aprons,  all  whitened  them- 
selves as  if  they  had  been  working  among  pipe- 
clay, young  women  in  troops,  and  boys  with- 
out number.  All  this  time  imagine  yourself 
walking  beneath  great  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
breathing  various  vapours  of  arsenic,  muriatic 
acid,  sulphur,  and  spirits  of  tar,  and  you  will 
have  some  taste  and  smell,  as  well  as  view  of 
the  Potteries ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  which, 
they  are  as  healthy  as  any  manufacturing  dis- 
trict whatever. 

Such  is  a  tolerable  picture  of  the  external 
aspect  of  the  Potteries,  but  it  would  be  very 
imperfect  still,  if  we  did  not  point  out  all  the 
large  chapels  that  are  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  region,  and  the  plastering  of  huge 
placard  on  placard  on  almost  every  blank  wall, 
and  at  every  street  corner,  giving  you  notice 
of  plays  and  horse  riders,  and  raffles !  No : 
but  of  sermons  upon  sermons ;  sermons  here, 
sermons  there,  sermons  every  where !  There 
are  sermons  for  the  opening  of  schools  and 
chapels,  sermons  for  aiding  the  infirmary,  for 
Sunday  schools  and  infant  schools,  announce- 
ments of  misssionary  meetings  and  temperance 
meetings,  and  perhaps,  for  political  meetings 
also,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  spirit 
of  religion  or  politics  flourishes  most  in  the 
district. 

The  Potteries  are,  in  fact,  one  stronghold 
of  dissent  and  democracy.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
population  are  dissenters.  The  towns  have 
sprung  up  rapidly,  and,  comparatively,  in  a 
few  years,  and  the  inhabitants  naturally  as- 
sociate themselves  with  popular  opinions  both 
in  government  and  religion.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  ancient  times,  nor  therefore  the 
ancient  order  of  things.  They  seem  to  have 
as  little  natural  alliance  with  aristocratic  in- 
terest and  establishments  of  religion  as  America 
itself.  This  people,  indeed,  are  a  busy  swarm, 
that  seem  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  tread,  and  claim  as  much  right  to 
mould  their  own  opinions  as  to  mould  their 
own  pottery.  The  men  have  been  always 
noted  for  the  freedom  of  their  opinions,  as  well 
as  for  the  roughness  of  their  manners.  But 
in  this  latter  respect  they  are  daily  improving, 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  we  have  seen  some 
things  there  which  made  us  stare.  We  have 
seen  a  whole  mob,  men,  women  and  children,  col- 
lect round  a  couple  of  young  Quaker  ladies,  and 
follow  them  along  the  streets  in  perfect  won- 
der at  their  costume ;  and  we  have  seen  a 
great  potter  walk  through  a  group  of  ladies  on 
the  footpath,  in  his  white  apron  and  dusty 
clothes,  instead  of  stepping  off  the  path ;  and 
all  that  with  the  most  perfect  air  of  innocent 
simplicity,  as  if  it  were  the  most  proper  and 
polite  thing  in  the  world.  We  also  remarked 
that  scarcely  a  dog  was  kept  by  the  workmen 
but  it  was  a  bull-dog ;  a  pretty  clear  indication 
of  their  prevailing  tastes.  But  their  chapels 
and  schools,  temperance  societies,  and  literary 
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societies,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  effects,  and  there  is  now 
reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of  the  Pot- 
teries is  not  behind  the  population  of  other  man- 
ufacturing districts  in  manners  or  morals. 
Were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  a  world  of  social 
and  religious  exertion  would  have  been  made 
in  vain.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
men  as  the  Wedgwoods,  the  Spodes,  the  Ridg- 
ways,  the  Meighs,  &c.  &c,  men  who  have  not 
only  acquired  princely  fortunes  there,  but 
have  labored  to  diffuse  the  influence  of  their 
intelligence  and  good  taste  around  them  with 
indefatigable  activity,  should  have  worked  to  no 
purpose.  Nay,  the  air  of  growing  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  the  increase  of  more  elegant 
shops,  of  banks  and  covered  markets,  are  of 
themselves  evidence  of  increased  refinement, 
and  therefore  of  knowledge.  One  proof  of  the 
growth  of  knowledge  we  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  other  day.  W e  had  noticed  some  years 
ago  that  a  public -house  with  the  sign  of  a 
leopard  was  always  called  the  Spotted  Cat ; 
nobody  knew  it  by  any  other  name ;  but,  now, 
such  is  the  advance  of  natural  history,  that,  as 
if  to  eradicate  the  name  of  Spotted  Cat  forever, 
the  figure  of  the  beast  is  dashed  out  by  the 
painter's  brush,  and  the  words,  The  Leopard, 
painted  in  large  letters  in  its  stead. 

As  in  most  populous  districts,  the  Metho- 
dists have  here  done  much  to  improve  and  re- 
form the  mass.  John  Wesley  planted  his 
church  here,  and  his  disciples,  under  the  vari- 
ous names  of  Wesleyans,  New  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  are  numerous.  The  New  Metho- 
dists have  in  Shelton  one  of  the  largest  chapels 
they  have  in  the  kingdom.  The  very  Christian 
names  abounding  here  seem  to  imply  that  there 
has  long  been  in  the  people  a  great  veneration 
for  the  Scriptures.  In  no  part  of  the  country 
do  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament  so  much 
prevail.  We  verily  believe  that  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  population  would  present  a 
majority  of  such  names.  Every  other  name 
that  you  meet  is  Moses  or  Aaron,  Elisha,  Da- 
niel, or  Job.  This  peculiarity  may  be  seen  in 
the  names  of  almost  all  potters  of  eminence. 
It  is  Josiah  and  Aaron  Wedgwood,  Josiah 
Spode,  Enoch  Wood  and  Aaron  Wood,  Jacob 
Warburton,  Elijah  Mayer,  Ephraim  Chattei'ley, 
Joshua  Heath,  Enoch  Booth,  Ephraim  Hobson, 
Job  Meigh,  &c.  &c.  Fenton  the  poet,  who 
was  from  Fenton  in  the  Potteries,  was  Elijah 
Fenton, 

But  if  the  potters  have  been  fond  of  ancient 
and  patriarchal  names,  they  have  been  equally 
fond  of  modern  improvements  and  discoveries 
in  their  art ;  and  when  we  recollect  that 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  the  Potteries 
were  mere  villages,  their  wares  rude,  their 
names  almost  unknown  in  the  country,  and 
now  behold  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their 
articles,  which  they  send  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  not  excepting  China  itself ;  when  we 
see  the  vast  population  here  employed  and 
maintained  in  comfort,  the  wealth  which  has 
been  accumulated,  and  the  noble  warehouses 
full  of  earthenware  of  every  description,  we 
must  feel  that  there  is  no  part  of  England  in 


which  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  nation 
have  been  more  conspicuous. 

Chambers'  Edinburyh  Journal. 


A  MAIL  COACH  ADVENTURE  OF 
CHARLES  MATHEWS. 
The  following  anecdote  occurs  in  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews' delightful  Memoirs  of  her  late  hus- 
band:— "Mr.  Mathews,  on  his  way  homewards 
from  the  north,  just  after  the  assizes,  on  en- 
tering the  mail  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
only  two  gentlemen,  who,  being  seated  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  left  him  the  fourth  seat  for 
his  legs.  *  *  The  passengers  were  very 
agreeable  men ;  one  a  Scotchman — always  a 
safe  card.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  the  lat- 
ter encased  his  head  and  throat  in  an  enormous 
fold  of  white  linen,  and  then  sank  back  to 
sleep,  looking  like  the  veiled  prophet ;  while  the 
other,  an  Englishman,  was  characteristically 
satisfied  with  a  4  comfortable.'  *  *  Just  as 
the  trio  had  sunk  into  their  first  forgetful- 
ness,  they  were  awakened  by  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  the  vehicle,  a  light  at  the  door  of  an 
inn,  and  a  party  of  rough  discordant  voices, 
bidding,  however,  a  cordial  farewell  to  a  large, 
becoated,  and  ominous-looking  stranger,  who, 
in  a  broad  Yorkshire  dialect,  wished  his  com- 
panions '  a  goodnight,'  reminding  them  that  he 
had  paid  his  share  of  the  reckoning.  To  the 
great  discomfiture  of  our  three  insides,  the 
door  of  the  mail  was  opened,  and  the  fourth 
passenger  invited  by  the  guard  to  enter  with- 
out further  loss  of  time.  Since  the  three  gen- 
tlemen had  '  dropped  off,'  the  weather  had  sud- 
denly changed  from  frost  to  snow.  A  heavy 
sleet  had  fallen,  and  the  man  I  have  mentioned 
quitted  the  open  air,  and  entered  the  coach 
with,  properly  enough,  a  frieze  coat  on,  pow- 
dered all  over  by  the  snow.  All  were  discon- 
certed by  this  intrusion,  and  sufficiently  chilled 

|  and  disturbed  to  be  in  a  very  ill-humour  with 

l  the  odionsfourth.  They,  however,  seemed  tacitly 
to  agree  not  to  speak  to  the  new  comer,  but 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  before  happy  un- 
consciousness. They  had  not,  however,  been 
spending  a  jovial  evening,  as  he  had  whose 
'  absence'  they  would  have  '  doated  upon.'  He 
was  in  any  thing  but  a  sleeping  mood :  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  rustling  about,  in  order  to 
settle  himself,  treading  upon  my  husband's  toes, 
elbowing  his  neighbour,  without  begging  pardon 
for  his  so  doing,  &c,  (all  which  was  received 
with  a  sullen  silence, )  he  asked,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  thunder  to  the  sleepers,  while  he 
held  the  pull  of  the  window  in  one  hand, 
'  Coompany,  oop  or  down  ?'  Answer  made  they 
none.  Again  he  inquired,  still  dubious  of  what 
might  be  '  agreeable,'  and  desirous  to  prove 
himself  a  polished  gentleman,  'Coompany!  oop 

I  or  down  ?'  Still  receiving  no  answer,  a  smo- 
thered oath  bespoke  his  disgust  at  such  uncour- 

I  teous  return  for  his  polite  consideration  for  his 
fellow-passengers  ;  and,  with  some  exaspei-a- 
tion  of  tone,  he  repeated  aloud,  '  I  say,  Coom- 
pany— oop  or — down  ?  Still  not  a  word  ;  and 
with  another  exclamation,  he  allowed  '  t'win- 
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dow'  to  remain  down.  It  was  clear  to  the 
half-perceptions  of  the  drowsy  travellers  that 
he  of  the  frieze  coat  had  laid  in  enough  spirit 
to  keep  him  from  chilliness,  and  they  hoped 
the  potency  of  his  precaution  would  soon  make 
him  unconscious,  as  they  were  disposed  to  be. 
But  no ;  he  continued  restless  and  talkative. 
All  at  once,  however,  a 

'  Change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream ;' 

he,  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  the 
alteration  in  the  weather.  His  excitement  at 
the  door  of  the  little  inn,  Avhere  he  had  left  his 
friends,  had  caused  him  totally  to  overlook  the 
snow  that  then  fell  upon  him ;  and  he  saw  it 
now  with  a  degree  of  stupid  wonder,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  audible  soliloquy,  '  Eh  ! — what's 
this  ?  whoigh !  the  whole  country  is  covered 
wi'  snow  ? — eh  !  it's  awful.  Coompany  I — wake 
up  and  see  t'  snow !  eh !  they're  all  asleep. 
Whoigh,  it's  wonderful  and  awful !  What  a 
noight — what  a  noight !  Eh  !  God  presarve  all 
poor  mariners  on  the  western  coast  this  noight!' 
Then  roaring  out  once  more,  with  increased 
vehemence  of  tone,  '  Coompany!  wake  oop,  I 
say,  and  see  t'noight!'  *  *  In  this  manner 
did  he  go  on,  until  the  patience  of  the  English 
gentleman  was  tired  out,  and  he  at  length 
spoke :  '  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  show  some 
feeling  for  us,  and  hold  your  tongue.  We  were 
all  asleep  when  you  came  in,  and  you  have 
done  nothing  but  talk  and  disturb  us  ever 
since.  You're  a  positive  nuisance.''  'Eh!' 
said  he  of  the  frieze  coat ;  '  I  loike  that,  in- 
deed !  Aw've  as  much  right  here,  I  reckon, 
as  oothers — aw've  paid  my  fare,  har'n't  I?' 
said  he,  (his  voice  raising  as  he  remembered 
his  claims  to  consideration.  <  Aw'm  a  respect- 
able man — my  name's  John  Luckie — I  owes 
nobody  onything.  I  pays  long's  taxes — I'm 
a  respectable  mon,  I  say.  Aw  help  to  support 
church  and  state.'  On  he  went,  with  all  the 
senselsss  swagger  of  cup  valour  and  self-lauda- 
tion,  till  he  of  the  '  comfortable  again  grumbled 
out  his  anger.  Again  the  huge  drover  (for  such 
he  was)  thundered  forth  his  rights  and  summed 
up  his  title  to  respect ;  '  Eh !  whoigh  !  what 
have  I  done  ?  I  coomed  into  t'  coich  loike  a 
gentleman,  didn't  I  ?  I  was  civil,  wasn't  I  ? 
I  said,  Coompany,  oop  or  down  ?  but  none  o'  ye 
had  the  poloitness  to  answer ;  ye  were  not  loike 
gentlemen  !  ! !'  *  *  At  length  his  sense  of 
oppression  became  so  strong,  that  his  indepen- 
dence reached  its  climax,  and  he  boldly  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  hold  his  tongue,  or  be 
quiet — '  no,  not  though  Baron  Hullock,  or  the 
great  Mr.  Brougham  (or,  as  he  pronounced  the 
name,  Mr.  Bruffem),  himself  was  in  t'  coich.' 
My  husband,  who  found  all  tendency  to  sleep 
broken  up  by  this  obstreperous  fellow,  now 
conceived  a  desire  to  amuse  himself  with  his 
fellow-passenger.  Just,  therefore,  as  John 
Luckie's  last  declaration  was  uttered,  Mr.  Ma- 
thews leant  forward  to  him,  and  in  a  half 
whisper  said,  with  affected  caution,  '  Hush,  you 
are  not  aware,  but  you  have  been  speaking  all 
this  time  to  Baron  Hullock  himself!'  The  dro- 
ver seemed  to  quail  under  this  intimation, 
\  Whoigh,  you  don't  say  so?'    '  Fact,  I  assure 


you ;  and  the  opposite  to  him  is  Lady  Hullock ! ' 
(The  Scotchman  with  the  white  drapery  over  his 
'head  began  to  titter  at  this.)  'Whoigh,  you 
don't  say  that  ?  Eh !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Art  thou 
sure  ?'  '  I  am,  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Mathews  ; 
'  they  are  Baron  and  Lady  Hullock,  and  /  am 
Mr.  Brougham.'  'Eh!'  roared  the  man  in  a 
tone  of  actual  terror,  '  let  me  go  !  let  me  go ! 
(struggling  to  open  the  coach  door,)  let  me  go ! 
I'm  no  coompany  for  sitch  gentlefolks ;  Aw've 
no  book-larning ;  I'm  no  but  John  Luckie. 
Let  me  get  out — here, 'guard!  stop!  stop! 
I  won't  roide  here  ony  longer  !'  The  guard 
was  insensible  to  this,  and  on  went  the  coach, 
and  still  John  Luckie  struggled ;  and  in  his 
rough  and  clumsy  movements  a  little  of  my 
husband's  ventriloquy  proved  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  urge  his  welcome  departure ;  and  a  child 
suddenly  cried  out  as  if  hurt.  '  Eh !  what,  is 
there  a  bairn  i' t'  coich  too  ?  Eh  !  my  Lord 
Baron,  pray  forgive  me  ;  I  meant  no  offence. 
My  name's  John  Luckie.  Aw'm  a  respectable 
mon,  pays  king's  taxes.  I  said,  Coompany, 
oop  or  down  ?  I  meant  to  be  civil.  Eh !  my 
Lady  Hullock,  I  hope  I've  not  hurt  thy  bairn.' 
The  child's  cries  now  increased.  '  Eh !  ma 
poor  bairn,  where  art  thee  ?  What  moost  I  do  ? 
Guard !  stop  and  let  me  out !  Eh !  what  a 
noight !  Guard  !  I'm  not  fit  coompany  for 
Baron  Hullock  and  Mr.  Bruffem,  I  know.  Let 
me  out,  I  say!'  At  last  his  voice  at  the  win- 
dow reached  the  higher  powers,  and  the  coach 
stopped,  and  as  soon  out  rolled  this  porpoise  of 
a  man,  who  again  begged  the  baron  and  his  lady 
to  overlook  his  inadvertency,  and  asking  par- 
don of  '  Mr.  Bruffem,''  he  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  mail,  and  off  it 
drove.  The  two  inside  gentlemen  (who  had 
been  trying  to  stifle  their  amusement)  now 
laughed  outright,  and  thanking  Mr.  Mathews 
for  his  device,  they  all  three  recornposed  them- 
selves, now  and  then  catching  by  the  wind  a 
broken  phrase  from  Mr.  Luckie,  as  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  to  the  coachman  and  guard — 
'  Baron  Hullock' — '  Respectable  mon' — '  Bairn' 
— '  Oop  or  down' — '  My  Lady  Hullock' — '  Mr. 
Bruffem' — '  Church  and  State,'  &c.  ;  all  which 
must  have  puzzled  his  listeners  without,  who 
doubtless  attributed  his  account  to  the  quantity 
of  rum-toddy  which  they  might  suppose  had 
filled  his  brain  with  such  unreal  mockeries." 


Military  Pride. — A  farmer  was  elected  to 
a  corporalship  in  a  militia  company.  His  wife, 
after  discoursing  with  him  for  some  time  on 
the  advantage  which  the  family  would  derive 
from  his  exaltation,  inquired  in  a  doubting- 
tone,  "  Husband,  will  it  be  proper  for  us  to  let 
our  children  play  with  the  neighbours  now?" 
One  of  the  little  urchins  eagerly  asked,  "Are 
we  not  all  corporals  ?"  "  Tut,"  said  the  moth- 
er, "hold  your  tongue;  there  is  no  one  corpo- 
ral, but  your  father  and  myself." 

We  once  knew  a  boy  who  said  that  he  "liked 
a  good  rainy  day — too  rainy  to  go  to  school, 
and  just  rainy  enough  to  go  a-fishing." 
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EDIBLE  BIRD's-NESTS. 

The  edible  bird's-nest  is  an  important  article 
of  the  Java  trade.  It  is  of  a  cream  white  co- 
lour, semi-translucent,  and  in  shape  and  size 
like  a  quarter  of  an  orange.  It  is  muco-albu- 
minous,  and  in  soup  possesses  little  or  no  taste ; 
at  least  to  the  European  palate. 

The  quantify  of  edible  bird's-nests  annually 
exported  from  Java  to  China  is  estimated  at 
not  less  than  two  hundred  piculs,  of  which  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  is  the  produce  of  the 
Javan  rocks  and  hills.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  are  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow 
(Hirundo  csculenta,)  common  in  the  Malayan 
islands,  and  in  great  demand  for  the  China  ta- 
ble. Their  value  as  a  luxury  in  that  empire 
has  been  estimated  on  importation  to  be  weight 
for  weight  equal  with  silver.  The  price  which 
those  nests  of  the  best  quality  have  of  late 
years  brought  in  the  Canton  and  Amoi  market, 
has  been  forty  Spanish  dollars  per  kati,  of 
rather  more  than  a  pound  and  a  quarter  English. 
They  are  usually  classed  into  first,  second  and 
third  sorts,  differing  in  price  from  forty  to  fif- 
teen Spanish  dollars,  and  even  ten  and  less  for 
the  most  ordinary.  The  price  in  the  I3ata- 
vian  market  rises  as  the  period  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  junks  approaches  ;  but  as  the  prin- 
cipal produce  of  Java  is  still  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  government,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  they  might  be  sold  under  other 
circumstances. 

The  quantity  of  birds' -nests  obtained  from 
the  rocks  called  Karang  Bolang,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Java,  and  within  the  provinces  of 
the  native  princes,  is  estimated,  one  year  with 
another,  at  a  hundred  piculs,  (a  picul  is  133 J 
lbs.),  and  is  calculated  to  afford  an  annual 
revenue  to  the  government  of  200,000  dollars. 
The  quantity  gathered  besides  by  individuals, 
on  rocks  and  hills  belonging  to  them,  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  may  amount  to  fifty  piculs; 
making  the  extent  of  this  export  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  piculs,  besides  the  collec- 
tions from  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  Malayan  islands  in  general,  but  little 
care  is  taken  of  the  rocks  and  caverns  which 
produce  this  dainty,  and  the  nests  procured  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as  they  other- 
wise would  be.  On  Java,  where  perhaps  the 
birds  are  fewer,  and  the  nests  in  general  less 
fine  than  those  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
more  Eastern  islands,  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  European  management.  To  effect  this  im- 
provement, the  caverns  which  the  birds  are 
found  to  frequent  are  cleansed  by  smoking  and 
burning  of  sulphur,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
the  old  nests.  The  cavern  is  then  carefully 
secured  from  the  approach  of  man — the  birds 
are  left  undisturbed  to  form  their  nests,  and 
the  gathering  takes  place  as  soon  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  young  are  fledged.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  eggs  are  again  laid 
in  them,  they  lose  their  pure  colour  and  trans- 
parency, and  are  no  longer  of  what  are  termed 
the  first  sort.  They  are  sometimes  collected 
so  recently  after  their  formation,  that  time  has 
not  been  given  for  the  birds  to  lay  their  eggs 


in  them,  and  these  nests  are  considered  as  the 
most  superior ;  but  as  the  practice,  if  carried 
to  any  extent,  would  prevent  the  number  of 
birds  from  increasing,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to 
when  the  caverns  are  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  have  a  permanent  interest  in  their  pro- 
duce. Much  of  their  excellence  and  peculiar 
properties  however,  depends  on  the  situation  of 
the  place  in  which  they  are  formed.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  the  same 
bird  forms  a  nest  of  somewhat  different  quali- 
ty, according  as  it  constructs  it  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  an  unventilated  and  damp  cavern,  or 
attaches  it  to  a  place  where  the  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  the  air  circulates  freely.  The  nature 
of  the  different  substances  also  to  which  they 
are  fixed,  seems  to  have  some  influence  on  their 
properties.  The  best  are  procured  in  the  deep- 
est caverns,  (the  favourite  retreat  of  the  birds,) 
where  a  nitrous  dampness  continually  prevails, 
and  where  being  formed  against  the  sides  of 
the  cavern  they  imbibe  a  nitrous  taste,  without 
which  they  are  little  esteemed  by  the  Chinese. 
The  principal  object  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
bird's-nest  rock  is  to  preserve  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  swallows,  by  not  gathering  the  nests 
too  often,  or  abstracting  the  finer  kinds  in  too 
great  numbers,  lest  the  birds  should  quit  their 
habitations  and  emigrate  to  a  more  secure  and 
inaccessible  retreat.  It  is  not  unusual  for  an 
European,  when  he  takes  a  rock  under  his  su- 
perintendence, after  ridding  it  of  the  old  nests 
and  fumigating  the  caverns,  to  allow  the  birds 
to  remain  undisturbed,  two,  or  three,  or  even 
more  years,  in  order  that  they  may  multiply 
for  his  future  advantage.  When  a  cave  is  once 
brought  into  proper  order,  it  will  bear  two 
gatherings  in  the  year. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  rocks  are  usually  found 
a  number  of  persons  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  descend  into  these  caverns,  in  order 
to  gather  the  nests ;  an  office  of  the  greatest 
risk  and  danger,  the  best  nests  being  some- 
times many  hundred  feet  within  the  damp  and 
slippery  opening  of  the  rock.  The  gatherers 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  lower  themselves  by 
ropes  over  immense  chasms,  in  which  the  surf 
of  a  turbulent  sea  dashes  with  the  greatest 
violence,  threatening  instant  destruction  in  the 
event  of  a  false  step  or  an  insecure  hold.  The 
people  employed  by  the  government  for  this 
purpose  were  formerly  slaves,  in  the  domestic 
service  of  the  minister  or  resident  at  the  na- 
tive court.  To  them  the  distribution  of  a  few 
dollars,  and  the  preparation  of  a  buffalo  feast 
after  each  gathering,  was  thought  sufficient 
pay,  and  the  sum  thus  expended  constituted 
all  the  disbursements  attending  the  gathering 
and  packing,  which  are  conducted  by  the  same 
persons.  This  last  operation  is  however  care- 
fully superintended  by  the  resident,  as  the 
slightest  neglect  would  essentially  deteriorate 
the  value  of  the  commodity. — Ruschenberger. 

"Which  is  the  best  method  to  become  vir- 
tuous?" said  one  to  Socrates.  "When  we 
endeavour  to  be  that  which  we  wish  to  appear." 

Pliability  without  firmness,  is"  weakness  ; 
firmness  without  pliability,  stupid^self-will. 
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FLOWERS  OP  THE  FAIREST. 

Flowers  of  the  fairest, 

And  gems  of  the  rarest, 
I  find  and  I  gather  in  country  or  town; 

But  one  is  still  wanting, 

Oh !  where  is  it  haunting  ? 
The  bud  and  the  jewel  must  make  up  my  crown. 

The  rose  with  its  bright  heads, 

The  diamond  that  light  sheds, 
Rich  as  the  sunbeam  and  pure  as  the  snow ; 

One  gives  me  its  fragrance, 

The  other  its  radiance  ; 
But  the  pearl  and  the  lily  where  dwell  they  below  ? 

Thou  pearl  of  the  deep  sea, 

That  flows  in  my  heart  free, 
Thou  rock-planted  lily,  come  hither  or  send; 

'Mid  flowers  of  the  fairest 

And  gems  of  the  rarest, 
I  miss  thee,  I  seek  thee,  my  own  parted  friend! 

M.  J.  Jcwsbury. 


THE  OLD  FARM-GATE. 
Where,  wher*  is  the  gate  that  once  served  to  divide 
The  elm-shaded  lane  from  the  dusty  road  side  ? 
I  like  not  this  barrier  gaily  bedight, 
With  its  glittering  latch  and  its  trellis  of  white. 
It  is  seemly,  I  own — yet,  oh!  dearer  by  far 
Was  the  red-rusted  hinge  and  the  weather-warped  bar. 
Here  are  fashion  and  form  of  a  modernized  date, 
But  I'd  rather  have  looked  on  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  urchins  would  gather  to  play 
In  the  shadows  of  twilight  or  sunny  mid-day; 
For  the  stream  running  nigh,  and  the  hillocks  of  sand, 
Were  temptations  no  dirt-loving  rogue  could  withstand. 
But  to  swing  on  the  gate-rails,  to  clamber  and  ride, 
Was  the  utmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory,  and  pride; 
And  the  car  of  the  victor  or  carriage  of  state 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  miller's  son  paced  to  and  fro, 
When  the  moon  was  above  and  the  glow-worm  below ; 
Now  pensively  leaning,  now  twirling  his  stick, 
While  the  moments  grew  long  and  his  heart-throbs 

grew  quick. 
Why  did  he  linger  so  restlessly  there, 
With  church-going   vestment   and  sprucely  comb'd 

hair? 

He  loved,  oh!  he  loved,  and  had  promised  to  wait 
For  the  one  he  adored  at  the  old  farm-gate. 

"Twas  here  where  the  grey-headed  gossips  would  meet : 
And  the  falling  of  markets,  or  goodness  of  wheat — 
This  field  lying  fallow — that  heifer  just  bought — 
Were  favorite  themes  for  discussion  and  thought. 
The  merits  and  faults  of  a  neighbor  just  dead — 
The  hopes  of  a  couple  about  to  be  wed — 
The  parliament  doings — the  bill  and  debate — 
Were  all  canvassed  and  weighed  at  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  over  that  gate  I  taught  Pincher  to  bound 
With  the  strength  of  a  steed  and  the  grace  of  a  hound. 
The  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim, 
But  none  could  leap  over  tbat  postern  like  him. 
When  Dobbin  was 'saddled  for  mirth-making  trip, 
And  the  quickly  pull'd  willow  branch  served  for  a 
whip, 

Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging  he'd  stand  for  his  freight, 
While  I  climb'd  on  his  back  from  the  old  farm-gate. 


'Tis  well  to  pass  portals  where  pleasure  and  fame 
May  come  winging  our  moments  and  gilding  our  name 
But  give  me  the  joy  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 
When,  away  on  some  sport — the  old  gate  slamm'd  be 
hind — 

I 've  listened  to  music,  but  none  that  could  speak 
In  such  tones  to  my  heart  as  the  teeth-setting  creak 
That  broke  on  the  ear  when  the  night  had  worn  late, 
And  the  dear  ones  came  home  through  the  old  farm- 
gate. 

Oh !  fair  is  the  barrier  taking  its  place, 

But  it  darkens  a  picture  my  soul  longed  to  trace. 

I  sigh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp, 

And  the  rails  that  my  growing  hand  scarcely  could  clasp. 

Oh !  how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 

With  the  commonest  relic  once  linked  to  the  heart ; 

And  the  brightest  of  fortune — the  kindliest  fate — 

Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  old  farm-gate. 

Eliza  Cook. 


MY  GRAVE. 
Sweet  is  the  ocean  grave,  under  the  azure  wave, 

Where  the  rich  coral  the  sea-grot  illumes ; 
Where  pearls  and  amber  meet,  decking  the  winding 
sheet, 

3Iaking  the  sailor's  the  brightest  of  tombs. 

Let  the  proud  soldier  rest,  wrapt  in  his  gory  vest, 
Where  he  may  happen  to  fall  on  his  shield, 

To  sink  in  the  glory -strife  was  his  first  hope  in  life; 
Dig  him  his  grave  on  the  red  battle-field. 

Lay  the  one  great  and  rich,  in  the  strong  cloister  niche, 

Give  him  his  coffin  of  cedar  and  gold  ; 
Let  the  wild  torchlight  fall,  flouting  the  velvet  pall. 

Lock  him  in  marble  vault,  darksome  and  cold. 

But  there's  a  sunny  hill,  fondly  remember'd  still, 
Crown'd  with  fair  grass  and  a  bonnie  elm  tree  : 

Fresh  as  the  foamy  surf,  sacred  as  churchyard  turf, 
There  be  the  resting-place  chosen  by  me ! 

There  in  the  summer  days  rest  the  bright  flashing  rays. 

There  spring  the  wild  flowers— fair  as  can  be : 
Daisy  and  pimpernel,  lily  and  cowslip  bell, 

These  be  the  grave  flowers  chosen  by  me. 

'Tis  on  that  sunny  hill,  fondly  remember'd  still, 
Where  my  young  footsteps  climb'd,  happy  and  free : 

Fresh  as  the  foamy  surf,  sacred  as  churchyard  turf — 
There  be  the  sleeping-place  chosen  by  me. 

Eliza  Cook. 


THIRTY-FIVE. 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar  and  deep  to  dive 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five ; 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five: 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  about  at  thirty-five. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Worlcs  intended  for  notice  in  the  Magazine  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  officios  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 

The  Canadian  Journal. — This  publication 
is  intended  as  a  "repertory  of  industry,  sci- 
ence and  art ;  and  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Canadian  Institute."  The  September 
number  contains  articles  on  the  Atmospheric 
Phenomena  of  Light ;  Gas  Patents ;  Thermo- 
metric  Registers;  Physical  Lines  of  magnetic 
force;  Irish  submarine  Telegraph;  South 
Wales  Railway ;  Portable  lifting  machine ; 
Agricultural  engineering ;  Architectural  no- 
tices ;  with  a  variety  of  scientific  and  miscel- 
laneous information,  illustrated  with  plates. 
If  well  supported  this  Journal  will  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  Canadian  Literature; 
we  cordially  wish  it  every  success. 

The  Canadian  Constables'  Assistant. — By 
his  Honor  Judge  Gowan;  with  notes  and 
additions  by  James  Patton  Esq. — This  Pam- 
phlet, as  its  title  imports,  is  intended  to 
guide  the  steps  of  the  deputy  ministers  of 
the  law,  "in  the  way  that  they  should  go." 
Henceforth,  no  "  constable"  or  other  officer 
of  the  peace,  will  be  justified  in  pleading 
ignorance  of  his  duties,  or  exclaiming  with 
ancient  Dogberry,  "  write  me  down  Ass !" 

specimens  of  a  new  dictionary. 

Absentees. — Certain  Irish  land-owners,  who 
stand  a  chance  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  if 
they  stay  at  home,  and  are  sure  of  getting  no 
rents  if  they  go  abroad  ;  thus  illustrating  the 
fate  of  the  hippopotamus,  which,  according  to 
the  authority  of  the  showman  at  Exeter  'Change, 
"is  a  hamphibious  hanimal  that  cannot  live 
upon  land  and  dies  in  the  water." 

Absurdity. — Any  thing  advanced  by  our  op- 
ponents, contrary  to  our  own  practice,  or  above 
our  comprehension. 

Accomplishments. — In  women,  all  that  can  be 
supplied  by  the  dancing-master,  music-master, 
mantua-maker,  and  miliner.  In  men,  tying  a 
cravat,  talking  nonsense,  playing  at  billiards, 
dressing  like  a  groom,  and  driving  like  a  coach- 
man. 

Alderman. — A  vetri-potential  citizen,  into 
whose  Mediterranean  mouth  good  things  are 
perpetually  flowing,  although  none  come  out. 

Ancestry. — The  boast  of  those  who  have  no- 
thing else  to  boast  of. 

Antiquity. — The  youth,  nonage,  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  world,  invested,  by  a  strange 
blunder,  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  present 
times,  which  are  its  true  old  age.  Antiquity 
is  the  young  miscreant  who  massacred  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  sacrificed  human  beings  to  idols, 
burnt  them  in  Smithfield,  as  heretics  or  witches, 
believed  in  astrology,  demonology,  witchcraft, 
and  every  exploded  folly  and  enormity,  al- 
though his  example  be  still  gravely  urged  as  a 
rule  of  conduct,  and  a  standing  argument 
against  any  improvement  upon  the  "wisdom  of 
our  ancestors!" 

Aslroloyy  is  to  Astronomy  what  alchemy  is  to 
chemistry,  the  ignorant  parent  of  a  learned 
offspring. 


Bachelor. — Plausibly  derived  by  Junius  from 
the  Greek  word  for  foolish,  and  by  Spelraan 
from  Baculus,  a  cudgel,  because  hedeserves  it. 
An  useless  appendage  of  society ;  '  a  poltroon 
who  is  afraid  to  marry  lest  his  wife  should 
become  his  mistress,  and  generally  finishes  by 
converting  his  mistress  into  a  wife. 

Bait. — One  animal  impaled  on  a  hook  in  or- 

{  der  to  torture  a  second  for  the  amusement  of  a 

j  third. 

Bed. — An  article  in  which  we  are  born  and 
pass  the  happiest  portion  of  our  lives,  and  yet 
one  which  we  never  wish  to  keep. 

Bumper-toasts. — See  Drunkenness,  ill-health, 

I  and  Vice. 

Butcher. — See  Suwarrow,  Turkish  comma n- 
I  der,  and  the  history  of  miscalled  heroes,  &c. 

Challenge. — Giving  your  adversary  an  oppor- 
j  tunity  of  shooting  you  through  the  body,  to 
;  indemnify  you  for  his  having  hurt  your  feelings. 

Coffin. — The  cradle  in  which  our  second 
childhood  is  laid  to  sleep. 

College. — An  institution  where  young  men 
learn  every  thing  but  that  winch  is  professed 
to  be  taught. 

Courage. — The  fear  of  being  thought  a 
coward. 

Cousin. — A  periodical  bore  from  the  country, 
I  who,  because  you  happen  to  have  some  of  his 
!  blood,  thinks  he  can  inflict  the  whole  of  his 
body  upon  you  during  his  stay  in  town. 

Canning. — The  simplicity  by  which  knaves 
generally  outwit  themselves. — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

The  Ruling  Passion. — During  a  negotiation 
between  Mr.  Fordham,  the  late  celebrated 
horse-dealer  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  university,  the  former  was 
suddenly  taken  ill.  There  were  only  a  very 
few  pounds  between  them  in  respect  to  the 
price.  The  gownsman,  little  expecting  what 
had  occurred,  called  the  next  morning  at  the 
stable-yard,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Fordham. 
"Master,  sir,"  said  the  hostler,  "is  dead,  but 
he  left  word  that  you  should  have  the  horse." 

Opium  Eating.  Mustapha  Shatoor,  an 

opium  eater  in  Smyrna,  took  daily  three 
drachms  of  crude  opium.  The  visible  effects 
at  the  time  were  the  sparkling  of  his  eyes,  and 
great  exhilaration  of  spirits.  He  found  the 
desire  of  increasing  his  dose  growing  upon  him. 
He  seemed  twenty  years  older  than  he  really 
was ;  his  complexion  was  very  sallow,  his  legs 
small,  his  gums  eaten  away,  and  the  teeth  laid 
bare  to  the  sockets.  He  could  not  rise  without 
first  swallowing  half  a  drachm  of  opium. 

Phil.  Trans. 

Pig-stealing  Extraordinary. — At  Bankok 
in  Siam  there  is  a  number  of  native  Christians, 
chiefly  mixed  descendants  of  Portuguese,  who 
are  hated  for  their  thievish  and  other  bad  ha- 
bits. Among  other  accomplishments,  they  are 
complete  adepts  in  pig-stealing ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  grunter  can  be  whipped  up  and  carried 
off  without  the  least  noise,  and  even  without 
the  animal  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance. I  was  told  of  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  to  a  Danish  gentleman,  who  resided 
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in  the  factory  a  few  years  previous  to  my  visit, 
lie  had  a  sow,  with  a  large  family  of  very  fine 
pigs,  and  as  they  were  feeding  one  morning  on 
the  wharf  in  front  of  the  factory,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  one  of  the  pigs  rush  into  the  water, 
apparently  against  its  will,  for  it  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  most  piercing  sqeaks  as  it  plunged 
into  the  liquid  element.  The  owner  imme- 
diately went  down  to  the  water-side,  but  could 
see  nothing  of  the  runaway.  A  native  Chris- 
tian, who  happened  to  be  fishing  from  a  canoe 
about  twenty  yards  distant,  was  asked  whe- 
ther he  could  afford  any  explanation  of  the 
mystery,  but  he  had  seen  nothing,  and  could 
only  say  that  he  had  heard  a  splash  in  the 
water  a  short  time  before.  The  owner  of  the 
pig  was  very  much  surprised,  and  could  not 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  animal  by 
a  natural  reason.  A  few  mornings  afterwards 
the  same  thing  occurred  again,  and,  running 
down  to  the  water-side,  the  bereaved  pig-owner 
saAV  the  same  man  fishing  in  the  same  spot,  but 
could  discover  no  signs  of  his  pig.  A  similar 
phenomenon  occurred  a  third  time,  but  on  this 
occasion  the  pig  stopped  suddenly  on  its  flight 
to  the  river,  and  hurried,  squeaking,  back  to- 
wards the  house,  with  a  part  of  a  fishing  line 
dangling  from  its  mouth.  On  further  exami- 
nation, a  strong  hook  was  found  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  stuck  fast  in  the  jaw  of  the 
pig,  part  of  a  sweet  potato,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  bait,  still  clinging  to  the  snare.  The 
gentleman,  for  sometime  afterwards,  kept  a 
good  look-out  for  his  friend  in  the  boat,  but  he 
never  made  his  appearance  again. — George  I 
Windsor  Earle's  Eastern  Seas. 

THE  MISERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR. 

I  would  not  advise  any  single  gentleman 
hastily  to  conclude  that  he  is  in  distress.  Ba- 
chelors are  discontented,  and  take  wives ;  foot- 
men are  ambitious,  and  take  eating-houses. 
What  does  either  party  gain  by  the  change  ? 
"We  know, ' '  the  wise  man  said,  4  £  what  we  are ; 
but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be." 

In  estimating  the  happiness  of  householders, 
I  had  imagined  all  tenants  to  be  like  myself — 
mild,  forbearing,  punctual,  and  contented  ;  but 
I  "  kept  house"  three  years,  and  was  never  out 
of  hot  water  the  whole  time !    I  did  manage, 
after  some  trouble,  to  get  fairly  into  a  credita- 
ble mansion — just  missing  one,  by  a  stroke  of 
fortune,  which  had  a  brazier's  shop  at  the  back 
of  it,  and  always  shewn  at  hours  when  the 
workmen  were  gone  to  dinner — and  sent  a 
notice  to  the  papers,  that  a  bachelor  of  sober 
habits,  having  a  "larger  residence  than  he 
wanted,"  would  dispose  of  half  of  it  to  a  family 
of  respectability.    But  the  whole  world  seemed 
to  be,  and  I  think  is,  in  a  plot  to  drive  me  out 
of  my  senses.    In  the  first  ten  days  of  my  new 
dignity,  I  was  visited  by  about  twenty  tax- 
gatherers,  half  of  them  with  claims  that  I  had 
never  heard  of,  and  the  other  half  with  claims 
exceeding  my  expectations.    The  householder 
seemed  to  be  the  minister's  very  milch  cow — 
the  positive  scape-goat  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity !    I  was  called  on  for  house-tax,  window- 
tax,  land-tax,  and  servant's-tax  !  Poor's-rate, 


sewer's-rate,  pavement-rate,  and  scavengers- 
rate  !    I  had  to  pay  for  watering  streets  on 
which  other  people  walked — for  lighting  lamps 
which  other  people  saw  by — for  maintaining 
watchmen  who  slept  all  night — and  for  build- 
ing churches  that  I  never  went  into.    And — I 
never  knew  that  the  country  was  taxed  till  that 
moment! — these  were  but  a  few  of  the  "dues" 
to  be  sheared  off  from  me.    There  was  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  whom  I  never  saw, 
sent  to  me  at  Easter  for  an  "offering."  There 
was  the  charity-school  of  the  parish,  solicited 
"the  honour"  of  my  subscription  and  support." 
One  scoundrel  came  to  inform  me  that  I  was 
"  drawn  for  the  militia ;"  and  offered  to  "  get 
me  off,"  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. — 
Another  rascal  insisted  that  I  was  "  chosen 
constable ;"  and  actually  brought  the  insignia 
of  office  to  my  door.    Then  I  had  petitions  to 
read  "in  writing"  from  all  the  people  who 
chose  to  be  in  distress — -personal  beggars,  avIio 
penetrated  into  my  parlour,  to  send  to  Bride- 
well, or  otherwise  get  rid  of.    Windows  were 
broken,  and  "nobody"  had  "  done  it."  The 
key  of  the  street-door  was  lost,  and  "  nobody" 
had  "had  it."    Then  my  cook  stopped  up  the 
kitchen  "sink;"  and  the  bricklayers  took  a 
month  to  open  it.    Then  my  gutter  ran  over, 
and  flooded  my  neighbour's  garret ;  and  I  was 
|  served  with  notice  of  an  action  for  dilapidation. 

And,  at  Christmas ! — Oh  !  it  was  no  longer 
dealing  with  ones  and  twos ! — The  whole  hun- 
dred, on  the  day  after  that  festival,  rose  up,  by 
concert,  to  devour  me ! 

Dustmen,  street-keepers,  lamplighters,  turn- 
cocks— postmen,  beadles,  scavengers,  chimney* 
sweeps — the  whole  pecus  of  parochial  servitor- 
ship  was  at  my  gate  before  eleven  at  noon. 

Then  the  "waits"  came — two  sets! — and 
fought  which  should  have  "my  bounty."  Ri- 
val patroles  disputed  whether  I  did  or  did  not 
lie  within  their  "  beat."  At  one  time  there 
was  a  doubt  as  to  which,  of  two  parishes,  I 
belonged  to  ;  and  I  fully  expected  that  (to  make 
sure)  I  should  have  been  visited  by  the  collec- 
tors from  both !  Meantime  the  knocker  groan- 
ed, until  very  evening,  under  the  dull,  stunning 
single  thumps — each  villain  woidd  have  struck, 
although  it  had  been  upon  the  head  of  his  own 
grandfather! — of  bakers,  butchers,  tallow- 
chandlers,  grocers,  fish-mongers,  poulterers, 
and  oilmen !  Every  ruffian  who  made  his  live- 
lihood by  swindling  me  through  the  whole  year, 
thought  himself  entitled  to  a  peculiar  benefac- 
tion (for  his  robberies)  on  this  day.  And 

"  Host!  now  by  my  lifo  I  scorn  the  name!" 

All  this  was  child's  play — bagatelle,  I  protest, 
and  "perfumed,"  to  what  I  had  to  go  through 
in  the  "letting  off"  of  my  dwelling!  The 
swarm  of  crocodiles  that  assailed  me  on  every 
fine  day — three-fourths  of  them  to  avoid  an 
impending  shower,  or  to  pass  away  a  stupid 
morning — in  the  shape  of  stale  dowagers,  city 
coxcombs,  "professional gentlemen,"  and  " sin- 
gle ladies  !"  And  all  (except  a  few  that  were 
swindlers)  finding  something  wrong  about  my 
arrangements!  Gil  Bias's  mule,  which  was 
nothing  but  faults,  never  had  half  so  many 
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faults  as  my  house.  Carlton  Palace,  if  it  were  ' 
to  be  "  let"  to-morrow,  would  be  objected  to  1 
by  a  tailor.  One  man  found  my  rooms  "too 
small ;"  another  thought  them  rather  "  too 
large;"  a  third  wished  they  had  been  loftier ; 
a  fourth,  that  there  had  been  more  of  them.  I 
One  lady  hinted  a  sort  of  doubt,  "whether  the 
neighborhood  was  quite  respectable ;"  another 
asked,  "  if  I  had  any  children ;"  and,  then, 
"whether  I  would  bind  myself  not  to  have  any 
during  her  stay  !"  Two  hundred,  after  detain- 
ing me  an  hour,  had  called  only  "  for  friends." 
Ten  thousand  went  through  all  the  particulars, 
and  would  "call  again  to-morrow."  At  last 
there  came  a  lady  who  gave  the  coup-de-grace 
to  my  "housekeeping ;"  she  was  a  clergyman's 
widow,  6he  said  from  Somersetshire — if  she 
had  been  an  "officer's,"  I  had  suspected  her ; 
but  in  an  evil  hour,  I  let  her  in  5  and — she  had 
come  for  the  express  purpose  of  marrying  me ! 

The  reader  who  has  bowels,  they  will  yearn 
for  my  situation. 

Nolo  coujugari  !* 

I  exclaimed  in  agony ;  but  what  could  serve 
against  the  ingenuity  of  woman  ?  She  seduced 
me — escape  was  hopeless — morning,  noon,  and 
night !  She  heard  a  mouse  behind  the  wains- 
cot, and  I  was  called  in  to  scare  it.  Her  canary 
bird  got  loose — would  I  be  so  good  as  to  catch 
it  ?  I  fell  sick,  but  was  soon  glad  to  get  well 
again ;  for  she  sent  five  times  a  day  to  ask  if  I 
was  better,  besides  pouring  in  plates  of  blanc 
mange,  jellies,  cordials,  raspberry  vinegars, 
fruits  fresh  from  the  country,  and  hasty-pud- 
dings made  by  her  own  hand.  And,  at  last, 
after  I  had  resisted  all  the  constant  borrowing 
of  books,  the  eternal  interchange  of  newspa- 
pers, and  the  daily  repair  of  crow-quills,  the 
opinions  upon  wine,  the  corrections  of  hackney 
coachmen,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  barber 
to  a  poodle  dog ; — at  last — Oh !  the  devil  take 
all  wrinkled  stair-carpets,  stray  pattens,  and 
bits  of  orange-peel  dropped  upon  the  ground ! 

Mrs.  F  sprained  her  ankle,  and  fell  down 

at  my  very  drawing-room  door ! 

All  the  women  in  the  house  were  bribed — there 
was  not  one  of  them  in  the  way !  My  foot- 
man, my  only  safeguard,  was  sent  off  that 
minute  for  a  doctor  ! — I  was  not  married ;  for 
so  much,  let  providence  be  praised ! 

Animus  meminisse  horret. 

I  can't  go  through  the  affair  !    But,  about  six 

months  after,  I  presented  Mrs.  F.  with  my 

house,  and  every  thing  in  it,  and  determined 
never  again — as  a  man's  only  protection 
against  female  cupidity — to  possess  even  a 
pair  of  small  clothes  that  I  could  legally  call 
my  own. — BlackiooooV  sMagazine. 


Absurdities. — To  attempt  to  borrow  money 
on  the  plea  of  extreme  poverty.  To  lose  money 
at  play,  and  then  fly  into  a  passion  about  it. 
To  ask  the  publisher  of  a  new  periodical  how 
many  copies  he  sells  per  week.  To  ask  a  wine 
merchant  how  old  his  wine  is.    To  make  your- 

*  Was  this  Latin  or  Yorkshire. 


self  generally  disagreeable,  and  wonder  that 
nobody  will  visit  you,  unless  they  gain  some 
palpable  advantage  by  it.  To  get  drunk,  and 
complain  the  next  morning  of  a  headache.  To 
spend  your  earnings  on  liquor  and  wonder  that 
you  are  ragged.  To  sit  shivering  in  the  cold 
because  you  won't  have  a  fire  till  November. 
To  judge  of  people's  piety  by  their  attendance 
at  church.  To  keep  your  clerks  on  miserable 
salaries,  and  wonder  at  their  robbing  you. 
Not  to  go  to  bed  when  you  are  tired  and  sleepy, 
because  "it  is  not  bed  time."  To  make  your 
servants  tell  lies  for  you,  and  afterwards  be 
angry  because  they  tell  lies  for  themselves. 
To  tell  your  own  secrets,  and  believe  other 
people  will  keep  them.  To  fancy  a  thing  is 
cheap  because  a  low  price  is  asked  for  it.  To 
say  that  a  man  is  charitable  because  he  sub- 
scribes to  an  hospital.  To  keep  a  dog  or  a  cat 
on  short  allowance  and  complain  of  its  being  a 
thief.  To  praise  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  hair 
before  you  know  whether  it  did  not  once  belong 
to  somebody  else.  To  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
and  be  surprised  at  any  vice,  folly,  or  absurdity 
their  fellow-creatures  may  be  guilty  of. 

TnE  Newfoundland  Dog. — Take  another 
story  of  this  noble  animal,  which  I  know  to  be 
founded  on  fact: — A  vessel  was  driven  on  the 
beach  of  Lydd,  in  Kent.  The  surf  was  rolling 
furiously  ;  eight  poor  fellows  were  crying  for 
help,  but  not  a  boat  could  be  got  off  to  their 
assistance.  At  length  a  gentleman  came  on 
the  beach,  accompanied  by  his  Newfoundland 
I  dog.  He  directed  the  attention  of  the  animal 
j  to  the  vessel,  and  put  a  short  stick  into  its 
I  mouth.  The  intelligent  and  courageous  fellow 
at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  sprang 
into  the  sea,  and  fought  his  way  through  the 
waves.  He  could  not,  however,  get  close 
enough  to  the  vessel  to  deliver  that  with  which 
he  was"  charged;  but  the  crew  joyfullj-  made 
fast  a  rope  to  another  piece  of  wood,  and  threw 
it  towards  him.  He  saw  the  whole  business  in 
an  instant;  he  dropped  his  own  piece,  and 
immediately  seized  that  which  had  been  cast  to 
him,  and  then,  with  a  degree  of  strength  and 
determination  almost  incredible,  he  dragged  it 
through  the  surf,  and  delivered  it  to  his  master. 
A  line  of  communication  was  thus  formed,  and 
every  man  on  board  was  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave. — Youatt. 

One  may  be  in  solitude  amongst  all  the  tu- 
mults of  life  and  this  world. 

Vacant  souls  are  a  burthen  to  themselves, 
and  are  therefore  engaged  in  a  continual  round 
of  dissipation. 

We  should  have  time  for  everything  did  we 
not  wilfully  mis-spend  it, 

He  who  is  contented  with  himself  must  cer- 
tainly have  a  bad  taste. 
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NUMBER  VI. 

j 

A  HOUSE  TO  LET. 

BY  MRS.  IIOWITT. 

Reader,  had  you  ever  a  house  to  let? 
Did  you  ever  make  known,  through  some 
first-rate  house-agent,  that  such  and  such 
"  a  Desirable  Residence,"  or  "  Genteel 
Cottage  Residence,"  or  "  Comfortable 
Family  Mansion,"  was  to  let;  and  then 
set  forth  in  the  most  attractive  and  ap- 
proved phrases  its  number  and  style  of 
rooms,  with  all  their  peculiar  advantages; 
the  kitchens,  pantries,  cellars,  and  other 
family  conveniences ;  the  excellence  of 
its  garden  and  conservatory  ;  the  beauty 
of  its  shrubbery  and  lawn  ;  its  extensive 
prospects ;  the  convenience  and  good 
condition  of  its  stables  and  out-buildings  ; 
its  excellent  and  abundant  supply  of 
water ;  its  good  neighbourhood  ;  and,  in 
short,  such  a  long  array  of  attractions,  as 
to  make  it  quite  irresistible  to  house- 
hunting people  ?  If  you  have  not,  then 
listen,  for  we  have  ;  and  if  you  have,  lis- 
ten also,  and  say  if  what  follows  be  not 
something  like  your  own  experience. 

Such  an  announcement  as  I  have  men- 
tioned having  been  entered  on  the  books 

of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  house-agent,  

Street,  London,  we  had  a  quiet  question- 
ing with  ourselves  when  it  would  begin 
to  take  effect.  In  a  week  or  ten  days, 
perhaps,  we  thought ;  and,,  therefore,  in 
the  intermediate  time,  we  resolved  that 
we  would  do  so  and  so ;  we  must  visit 
some  particularly  favourite  places  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  invite  a  few  of  our 
choicest  friends  for  a  nice  little  evening 
party ;  and,  above  all  things,  finish  sundry 
pieces  of  literary  work,  which  had  begun 
to  hang  like  millstones  on  our  con- 
sciences, and  yet  which,  withal,  would 
be  interesting  in  the  writing,  so  that 
every  thing  might  be  fairly  cleared  out  of 
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the  way,  before  the  days  were  broken  up 
with  the  interruption  and  distraction  of 
house-wanting  people  coming  fo  look  at 
ours.  This  was  on  the  Saturday  night. 
Sunday  passed  as  deliciously  calm  as 
Sundays  in  the  country  always  pass. 
The  very  air  seemed  filled  with  a  Sab- 
bath stillness;  all  was  wrapped,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sense  of  holy  rest,  as  if  there 
was  no  agitating  business  upon  earth  to 
disturb  either  man  or  beast.  Full  of  re- 
pose, however,  as  the  Sunday  is,  it  is  the 
day  of  all  others  wherein  the  business  of 
the  week  is  laid  out  and  concocted. 
People  have  time  to  think  on  a  Sunday, 
and  accordingly  they  determine  to  do  so 
and  so  on  the  Monday.  "  We  have 
talked  of  going  to  such  a  place,"  say 
they ;  "  why  not  go  to-morrow?"  "  I  al- 
ways like  to  begin  with  the  beginning  of 
the  week,"  says  some  methodical  person ; 
"  and  as  to-morrow  is  Monday,  I'll  begin 
so  and  so."  Merchants,  lawyers,  trades- 
men, mechanics,  all  lay  out  business  on 
the  Sunday,  which  the  busy  and  capa- 
cious Monday  is  to  begin.  Idle  or 
industrious,  rich  or  poor,  it  matters  not — 
every  body  does  so.  We  laid  out  our 
business,  however,  on  the  Saturday  night; 
talked  it  over  a  little,  it  is  true,  on  the 
Sunday ;  and,  according  to  the  regular 
routine  of  things,  set  about  it  on  Monday. 

Very  busy,  indeed,  had  we  been  all 
the  morning,  and  were  in  the  marrow  of 
our  story,  when  a  loud  ring  at  the  gate 
announced  visitors.  u  Bless  us !  what  is 
the  time?"  we  exclaimed,  starting  up 
and  looking  at  the  watch  that  lay  on  the 
table.  "  And  it  is  only  twelve  o'clock  ! 
Who  can  come  thus  early  ?  And  all  this 
mess  of  papers — and  this  dishabille  !"  In 
the  midst  of  these  hasty  ejaculations,  a 
large  card  was  handed  in — "  Mr.  Raw- 
linson, house-agent, — —Street,  London ;" 
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and  on  the  other  side,  in  a  great  black 
autograph,  "  No,  228 — admit  to  view." 
It  was  evident  the  announcement  had 
taken  effect.  Somebody  had  been  laying 
out  business  for  the  Monday.  People 
were  come  to  see  the  house ;  and  that 
moment  the  servant  ushered  in  a  lady 
and  gentleman.  "  He  believed,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  place  was  to  let,"  and  motioned 
towards  the  large  card  which  lay  on  the 
table.  "  Yes,  certainly ;"  and  in  a  mo- 
ment we  were  all  seated.  A  glance, 
which  occupies  but  a  second  of  time, 
gives  us  a  large  idea  of  persons.  It  was 
so  now.  They  had  been  introduced 
without  a'  name,  but  they  looked  like  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham.  They  were  both 
young,  and  had  an  air  of  good  breeding  I 
about  them  ;  they  had  kept  good  society, 
and  he  was  some  way  connected  with  I 
the  East  India  Company.  He  had  a  half  i 
military  air,  without  the  slightest  military 
costume ;  perhaps  he  had  been  abroad,  j 
for  his  complexion  was  slightly  bronzed  ; 
he  was  altogether  a  prepossessing  gentle- 
manly person — a  sunny  spirit — a  cheer-  ! 
ful  fellow,  and  one  who  loved  a  good 


table, 
word, 
dressed 


She  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 


ge?iteel , 
and 


slender,  graceful,  well 
x  quiet ;  was  a  lady  who 
affected  nonchalance — never  exhibited 
emotion  ;  never  laughed,  but  smiled  in 
the  prettiest  aristocratic  way  in  the 
world  ;  had  delicate  health  ;  did  a  deal 
of  worsted  work  ;  was  fond  of  music  ; 
read  novels  ;  and  had  one  child.  Even 
while  the  preliminary  sentences  were 
speaking,  these  observations  were  made  ; 
and  we  immediately  proceeded  to  go  the 
round  of  the  place.  Two  discoveries 
were  soon  made :  he  looked  on  the  light 
side  of  things,  she  on  the  dark ;  their 
countenances  indicated  it.  The  ceiling 
of  the  breakfast-room  she  thought  indif- 
ferent, he  thought  it  might  be  remedied 
directly  ;  the  dining-room  she  feared  was 
too  small,  he  thought  with  a  little  contri- 
vance it  would  do  charmingly.  Her 
anxious  scrutiny  of  the  dining-room,  the 
knowing  way  in  which  she  spoke  of  it, 
the  quickness  with  which  she  spied  its 
weak  points,  convinced  us  that  they  were 
people  who  kept  dinner  company  ;  they 
would  exactly  suit  this  neighbourhood, 
for  all  are  diners-out.  Giving  dinners 
and  dining  out  is  the  curse  of  its  society. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  they 


should  not  come  here.  The  inspection 
of  the  cellars  proved  the  same  thing.  In 
the  beer  cellar  they  examined  the  thralls 
for  the  ale  barrels,  and  the  binns  for  the 
bottled  porter;  and  forty  dozen  of  wine 
they  discovered  might  be  stocked  with 
management  in  each  binn  of  the  wine 
cellar,  and  of  these  binns  there  were  six; 
— it  would  do  !  Such  a  calculation  laugh- 
ed to  scorn  our  humble  stock  !  The 
cellars  were  pronounced  unexceptionable. 
The  same  sentence  was  passed  on  the 
drawing-room.  I  could  read  by  her  quiet 
eyes  and  smile  that  in  imagination  she 
saw  her  instrument  in  it ;  her  embroidery 
frame  by  the  window ;  the  tables,  sofas, 
and  ottomans,  all  arranged  in  an  admired 
disorder,  and  company  assembling.  It 
was  not  to  be  objected  to.  The  husband 
approved  with  a  broad  smile,  and  the 
wife  with  the  most  lady-like  of  assents. 
While  she  was  making  silent  observation 
on  chambers  and  their  closets,  he  was 
inquiring  after  the  out-buildings,  the  sta- 
bles, and  the  land.  The  lady  wished  first 
to  see  the  kitchens ;  she  was  thinking  of 
the  company  and  the  cooking;  he  ac- 
quiesced. To  be  sure,  he  had  forgotten 
the  kitchens ;  it  was  evident,  however 
much  he  might  love  a  good  dinner,  he 
loved  a  good  horse  better.  Accordingly, 
the  stables  succeeded  to  the  kitchens. 
"Ha!  they  were  excellent! — just  what 
he  wanted ;  and  the  coach-house  ! — all 
right  and  good !"  And  it  was  plain  that 
he  saw  his  fine  horses  tied  up  to  the  man- 
gers, and  his  curricle  standing  in  the  place 
of  our  pony-chaise.  The  satisfied  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  brought  the 
objects  before  me.  I  could  have  told  him 
the  colour  of  his  horses,  the  cut  of  their 
tails,  and  the  style  of  his  curricle. 

After  the  hen-house,  too,  he  was  in- 
quisitive, aud  made  profound  observations 
on  our  poultry,  which,  however,  happened 
to  be  a  long  way  from  the  mark ;  but  he 
was  fond  of  poultry,  that  was  clear,  and 
fancied  himself  knowing  on  the  subject. 

The  resnlt  of  the  whole  inspection  ap- 
peared highly  satisfactory  to  him,  and  the 
lady  threw  in  her  objections  every  now 
and  then  with  the  sweetest  grace  imagi- 
nable. The  return  to  the  house  convinced 
her  that  the  dining-room  would  never  do, 
and  elicited  again  her  husband's  old  an- 
swer of"  with  contrivance,"  &c.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  appeared  to  like  the  place 
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so  well,  that  we  inquired  how  we  might 
know  his  decision.  He  would  commu- 
nicate, he  said,  with  Mr.  Rawlinson  ;  he 
was  the  proper  person  for  the  business 
part  of  the  negociation.  It  was  evident, 
that,  according  to  his  notion,  this  was  the 
right  way  of  doing  the  thing.  After 
having  satisfied  themselves  with  such 
re-inspection  as  they  desired,  they  drove 
off,  having  never  inquired  after  smoky 
chimneys,  state  of  the  roof,  supply  of 
water,  dampness  of  walls,  nor  amount  of 
taxes,  rates,  and  such  payments.  From 
these  omissions  our  deductions  were, 
that  this  was  the  first  house  they  had 
looked  at ;  that  the  one  they  had  lived  in 
since  their  marriage  had  been  taken  for 
them  by  somebody  else ;  that  they  had 
lived  in  lodgings,  or  perhaps  had  travelled ; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  was  a  man  who 
troubled  not  himself  about  small  ex- 
penses; the  rent  was  the  great  thing, 
rates  and  taxes  went  for  nothing.  And 
whether  they  would  in  the  end  take  the 
place,  hinged  thus:  if  he  had  most  in- 
fluence, they  would ;  if  she,  they  would 
not. 

While  we  were  thus  cogitating  and 
talking  them  over — another  ring  at  the 
gate  !  How  !  had  other  people  been 
planning  business  for  the  Monday — or 
had  somebody  called?  And  there  was 
the  dishabille  still.  Again  was  presented 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  card,  and,  on  the  very 
heels  of  it,  walked  in,  arm  in  arm,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snubbs  ! — no  name,  but  Snubbs 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  house 
again !  We  were  sick  of  the  house  ! 
And  these  Snubbses — we  were  half  sorry 
that  we  had  put  it  into  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
hands.  Oh,  the  broad,  brown,  coarse 
face — the  stiff,  white  cravat — the  yellow 
iwaistcoat,  and  the  brown  coat !  Where 
n  the  world,  could  this  Mr.  Snubbs  have 
come  from  !  And  Mrs.  Snubbs  ! — the 
great,  fashionable  pink  bonnet^ — the  fat, 
little,  vulgar  face,  ill-tempered  and  yet 
smirking — the  frilled  pelerine — the  grand 
chaly  gown — the  blaze  of  rings  seen 
through  the  green-laced  gloves — the  red 
shawl  over  the  arm,  and  the  pea-green 
parasol  in  the  hand — altogether,  it  was 
the  perfection  of  rich  vulgarity ! 

But  the  house  must  be  shown.  Should 
they  be  turned  over  to  a  servant,  was  the 
first  thought  j  but,  no,  said  a  sense  of 
propriety  ;  go  with  them,  and  go  through 


it  as  quickly  as  possible.  u  Ha  !  the 
dining-room,"  said  Mr.  Snubbs,  "  very 
convenient."  "  Too  narrow  by  half," 
said  the  lady.  She  had  got  on  Mrs. 
Latham's  cue,  and  we  began  to  fear  that 
every  body  would  find  it  out.  "  The 
breakfast-room,"  said  Mr.  Snubbs ; 
"  well,  and  a  very  pretty  room,  too." 
"  Too  near  the  kitchen,"  said  the  senten- 
tious lady.  "  We  have  a  double  door, 
covered  with  baize,"  said  I,  "  to  obviate 
that  objection."  "Double  doors  are  of 
no  use,"  replied  she ;  "  you  can't  shut 
out  the  clatter  of  servants'  tongues."  We 
were  silenced ;  Mr.  Snubbs  darted  an 
angiy  glance  at  his  spouse,  and  grew  very 
polite  to  us.  Mrs.  Snubbs  found  out  the 
kitchen-grate  was  of  a  very  bad  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Snubbs  maintained  that  it  was 
the  best  in  the  world.  We  knew  she 
was  right,  but  we  held  our  peace.  The 
cellars  Mr.  Snubbs  demurred  about,  and 
then  came  the  lady's  turn  to  approve : 
"  they  were  the  most  convenient  cellars 
she  had  ever  seen."  We  wondered  how 
in  the  world  they  had  ever  got  on  to- 
gether ;  two  dogs  in  a  string  were  the  very 
emblem  of  them.  Throughout  the  whole 
place  it  was  the  same  ;  they  agreed  upon 
nothing.  He  admired  coved  ceilings ;  she 
declared  they  were  intolerably  hot  in 
summer.  He  approved  the  marble  chim- 
ney-pieces ;  she  pronounced  them  all  of 
a  bad  pattern.  She  thought  the  drawing- 
room  paper  handsome  ;  he  thought  it,  on 
the  contrary,  the  only  bad  paper  in  the 
house.  He  liked  an  eastern  aspect  for  a 
bedroom  ;  she  said  it  burnt  one  alive  be- 
fore one  was  dressed.  If  we  were  pro- 
voked in  the  first  few  instances  with  these 
dissentient  opinions,  they  became  at 
length  irresistibly  ludicrous.  You  had 
but  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  one  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  retort  of 
the  other.  Out  of  doors  it  was  just  the 
same  ;  she  was  amazed  at  its  being  pos- 
sible for  one  cow  in  full  milk  to  supply 
cream  and  butter  sufficient  for  a  moderate- 
ly sized  family ;  he  said  it  was  a  thing 
that  'was  as  common  as  the  day.  He 
wondered  that  a  dozen  hens  should  lay 
eggs  enough  for  the  same  sized  family ; 
she  told  him  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
hens — that  one  hen  would  lay  two  hun- 
dred eggs  in  a  year.  This  was  quite 
beyond  our  experience,  but  Mrs.  Snubbs 
was  left  to  the  full  glory  of  her  argument, 
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her  husband  only  remarking,  that,  if  it 
were  so,  it  was  a  shame  eggs  were  so 
dear. 

The  Snubbses  had  their  wits  about 
them.  They  went  through  every  thing  ; 
water,  drains,  chimneys,  damps,  roof, 
rent,  rates,  tithe,  and  taxes ;  nothing  was 
forgotten.  They  had  more  worldly  wis- 
dom than  their  predecessors  the  Lathams. 
All  possible  inquiries  being  made,  they 
went  away,  the  one  admiring  the  gravel 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  the  other  de- 
claring  that  it  cut  up  the  garden  sadly. 

How  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snubbs  could 
ever  choose  a  house  together,  appeared 
an  unsolveable  problem  5  and  they  left  us 
with  the  satisfactory  persuasion  that  they 
were  not  to  be  our  successors. 

The  remainder  of  Monday  went  on 
quietly,  and  on  Tuesday  we  again  sat 
down  to  our  manuscripts,  forgot  all  about 
the  Lathams  and  the  Snubbses,  and  were 
at  the  very  winding-up  of  the  story, 
when,  as  on  the  day  before,  at  twelve 
o'clock  precisely,  another  ring  at  the  gate  ! 
With  an  instant  determination  that  our 
dishabille  should  not  shame  us  a  third  time, 
we  ran  up  stairs,  and  in  about  five  mi- 
nutes returned  to  the  room  in  a  tolerably 
handsome  morning-dress.  A  lady  and 
gentleman  were  seated  there ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Timms,  as  plainly  as  if  their  names 
were  painted  on  their  forehead.  A  tall- 
ish,  stoutish  man,  with  a  complacent, 
well-fed  countenance,  in  a  blue  dress- 
coat  unbuttoned,  a  smart  flowered  waist- 
coat, and  opal  studs  with  gilt  eyes  on  the 
smart  shirt-front.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  Mr. 
Timms  to  the  life,  and  he  had  a  great 
hardware  shop  somewhere  in  the  city. 
We  could  see  "Timms"  in  great  gold 
letters  over  the  door,  and  all  the  iron  pots 
and  pans,  and  the  tin  and  brass  ware  in 
the  windows,  and  Mr.  Timms  himself 
standing  in  the  middle  of  his  shop,  not 
behind  his  counter,  receiving  his  cus- 
tomers with  the  very  same  bow,  and 
back-waving  of  his  open  palms,  with 
which  he  received  us.  But  Mr.  Timms 
was  a  very  rich  man  for  all  that — had  the 
cut  of  an  alderman,  if  not  of  a  lord  mayor, 
and  had  his  country  house ;  and  Mrs. 
Timms  was  a  very  well-dressed  person, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  the  lady  about 
her.  They  were  altogether  unlike  either 
the  Lathams  or  the  Snubbses. 

To  our  great  amazement  neither  Mr. 


nor  Mrs.  Timms  discovered  that  the 
dining-room  was  too  narrow ;  perhaps 
that  at  their  country  house  had  some 
worse  defect.  But  we  took  heart  upon 
this.  As  we  went  the  round  of  the  place, 
we  could  obtain  far  less  their  opinion  of 
the  one  they  were  looking  at  than  of  their 
own  residence,  and  possessions,  and  way 
of  life.  Their  country  house  was  at  Ep- 
ping ;  had  lofty  rooms,  two  staircases,  a 
shower-bath,  and  a  laundry.  There  was 
a  chandelier  in  the  : drawing-room,  and 
three  windows  ;  they  always  made  use  of 
silk  in  preference  to  worsted  damask. 
Mr.  Timms  had  had  his  portrait  painted 
twice  ;  Mrs.  Timms  made  use  of  a  warm- 
bath.  They  had  no  opinion  of  railroads  ; 
they  went  to  Ascott  and  Epsom  races ; 
they  had  two  men-servants,  a  close  car- 
riage, and  a  pair  of  horses.  They  did  not 
keep  a  cow,  nor  poultry ;  Mrs.  Timms 
thought  them  more  trouble  than  profit, 
and,  in  fact,  knew  nothing  about  them  ; 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  city-bred,  and 
had  no  country  tastes.  Their  children 
were  grown  up,  but  they  had  grand- 
children; and  Mr.  Timms  quite  chuckled 
to  think  how  his  grandchildren  could  run 
up  and  down  the  drive.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  that  was  certain. 

Having  gone  the  round  of  the  place, 
and  left  not  a  single  particular  uninquired 
into — for,  like  the  Snubbses,  they  had 
their  wits  about  them — they  made  their 
adieus,  informing  us  that  they  were  on  a 
house-seeking  expedition,  and  had  seve- 
ral more  in  view  before  they  left^the 
neighbourhood.  We  mentioned  Mr.  Raw- 
linson,  on  the  hint  that  Mr.  Latham  had 
given,  as  the  person  to  whom  they  would 
communicate  their  decision.  "  Oh  no," 
said  the  knowing  Mr.  Timms,  "  I  always 
prefer  the  principal !  Never  go  to  an 
agent  when  you  can  go  to  the  principal ! 
You  shall  hear  from  me  direct  by  letter." 
Mr.  Timms  was  a  man  of  business. 

One  incident  oi  the  Timms's  visit  we 
have  omitted,  which  was  very  charac- 
teristic.   "1  think,"  said  he,  "I  am 

familiar   with   your  name — H  ? 

H  ?  I  seem  to  have  heard  it,  but  I 

cannot  recollect  where."  "  Most  pro- 
bably you  have,  sir,"  was  our  reply ; 
"we  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  a  little 

known."    *  H  said  he,  balancing 

the  name  on  his  tongue,  as  he  would 
have  balanced  a  guinea  on  his  finger,  "in 
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what  part  of  the  city  is  your  place  of 
business  or  office  ?"  We  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  ;  Mr.  Timms  had  no  idea  of 
any  person  being  at  all  known  who  had 
not  a  place  of  business  in  the  city.  We 
must  have  fallen  ninety  per  cent  in  his 
estimation  by  our  reply,  "  We  have  nei- 
ther place  of  business  nor  office  in  town." 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
went  on,  and  no  other  house-seeking 
people  presented  themselves.  No ;  it 
was  evident  nothing  more  would  be  done 
till  Sunday  had  intervened,  and  the  world 
had  had  time  to  lay  out  new  schemes  for 
the  Monday.  On  Saturday  morning, 
however,  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Raw- 
linson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Beaufort,  it  said, 
had  been  so  much  pleased  with  our 
place,  that  they  desired  him  to  apprise  us 
that  they  would  be  with  us  on  Saturday, 
to  enter  into  what  further  particulars 
would  be  necessary  preparatory  to  draw- 
ing the  lease.  In  a  postscript  was  added, 
that  he  believed  the  party  in  question  to 
be  quite  unexceptionable,  and  that  the 
references  they  had  given,  he  doubted 
not,  would  be  satisfactory. 

Very  business-like  and  straightforward. 
Well,  but  who  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fitz-Beaufort?  They  could  not  be  the 
Timmses,  for  this  communication  came 
through  the  agent  j  it  was  01  course  the 
Lathams.  They  said  they  would  inform 
Mr.  Rawlinson  ;  there  was  no  doubt  but 
these  were  they.  Cheerful-spirited  Mr. 
Latham,  it  seems,  had  obviated  all  diffi- 
culties ;  the  dining-room  would  do ;  and, 
after  all,  it  really  was  not  so  narrow ! 
And  Mrs.  Latham,  or  Fitz-Beaufort— -the 
name  suited  her  admirably — was  a  sweet 
looking  woman ;  she  would  certainly 
grace  the  place  ;  and  he  was  a  fine  fel- 
low— his  face  showed  it.  We  were  glad 
there  was  no  haggling  about  rates  and 
taxes;  it  proved  they  were  well-to-do 
people ;  we  should  have  excellent  ten- 
ants!  And,  oh!  what  dinners  there 
would  be  given !  We  exulted  in  the 
thought,  as  if  we  were  at  the  eating  of 
those  dinners ;  and  how  popular  they 
would  be  in  the  neighbourhood!  We 
grew  merry  to  think  how  the  dinner- 
loving  gentry  ought  to  vote  us  a  piece  of 
plate  for  the  service  we  had  done  them. 
I  While  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with 
[these  pleasantries,  and  admiring  ourselves 


for  having  thought  from  the  first  that  the 
Lathams  would  take  the  place  after  all, 
we  were  roused,  as  we  had  been  on  all 
former  occasions,  by  the  ring  at  the  gate, 
"Here  they  are!"  we  exclaimed;  and 
half  a  minute  after,  cards  were  sent  in — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Beaufort.  We  ven- 
tured a  glance  through  the  window.  Oh 
yes  ;  we  knew  the  very  cut  of  the  horses' 
heads  as  we  saw  them  through  the  ever- 
greens ;  we  could  swear  to  the  firm  yet 
buoyant  step  of  Mr.  Latham,  otherwise 
Fitz-Beaufort,  as  we  heard  him  enter  the 
hall ;  we  really  felt  quite  an  affection  for 
these  people,  and,  as  if  they  had  been  old 
friends,  advanced  to  the  door  to  meet 
them.  Gentle  reader,  if  thou  hast  bowels 
of  mercy,  have  compassion  upon  us ! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Beaufort  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snubbs. 


ARTHUR  WELLESLEY, 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 
Concluded  from  p.  106. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1805,  that 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — after  an  absence  of  nine 
years,  during  which  his  services  in  the  East 
had  earned  him  a  Major-Generalship,  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  the  thanks  of  the 
King  and  Parliament,  and  a  confirmed  profes- 
sional reputation — landed  once  more  on  the 
shores  of  England.  Between  this  period  and 
his  departure  on  those  memorable  campaigns 
with  which  his  name  will  be  immortally  con- 
nected there  elapsed  an  interval  in  the  Duke's 
life  of  nearly  three  years,  which  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, an  Irish  Secretaryship,  and  a  Privy 
Councillorship  enabled  him  to  turn  actively  to 
account.  His  proper  talents,  however,  were 
not  overlooked,  and  he  bore  his  part  in  those 
notable  "expeditions"  which  were  then  con- 
ceived to  measure  the  military  power  of  Eng- 
land. His  arrival  from  India  had  exactly  coin- 
cided with  the  renewal  of  the  war  against 
France  by  the  third  European  coalition — a 
compact  to  which  England  was  a  party.  Our 
specific  duties  in  these  alliances  were  usually 
limited  to  the  supply  of  ships  and  money.  We 
swept  the  ocean  with  our  fleets,  and  we  sub- 
sidized the  great  Powers  whose  forces  were 
actually  in  the  field.  As  to  the  British  army 
itself,  that  had  been  hitherto  reckoned  among 
the  contingents  of  second  and  third-rate  States, 
which  might  be  united  perhaps  for  a  convenient 
diversion,  but  which  could  make  no  pretension 
to  service  in  the  great  European  line  of  battle. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  these  demonstra- 
tions had  usually  been  made  on  the  coasts  of 
France,  but  they  were  now  principally  directed 
against  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
of  the  Continent,  and  for  these  reasons ; — the 
dominion,  actual  or  confessed,  of  Napoleon, 
against  which  the  contest  was  undertaken, 
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embraced  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  from  the 
Texel  to  Genoa,  while  his  battle  array  extended 
along  the  length  of  the  Rhine.  The  masses, 
therefore,  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  hosts 
■were  moved  directly  against  France  from  the 
east,  and  to  the  minor  allies  was  left  the  charge 
of  penetrating  either  upwards  from  Naples,  or 
downwards  from  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  the 
theatre  of  action.  Sometimes  detachments 
from  Gibraltar  and  Malta  disembarked  in  Italy 
in  conjunction  with  Russians  from  Corfu  and 
Neapolitans  from  Calabria,  and  sometimes  we 
landed  in  Hanover  to  compose  a  joint  stock 
force  with  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Finlanders. 
One  of  these  latter  expeditions  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  immediately  after  his 
return,  but  with  results  even  fewer  than  usual. 
The  brigades  were  put  on  shore  at  Bremen  at 
the  close  of  1805 ;  but  Napoleon  in  the  mean- 
time had  done  his  work  so  eifectually  on  the 
Danube  that  our  contingent  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  a  few  weeks'  absence  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  Sir  Arthur's  next  service  was  one 
of  greater  distinction.  In  1807,  when  the 
British  Ministry  had  boldly  determined  upon 
anticipating  Napoleon  at  Copenhagen  by  one  of 
his  own  strokes  of  policy,  the  feelings  of  the 
Danes  were  consulted  by  the  despatch  of  a 
force  so  powerful  as  to  justify  a  bloodless  capi- 
tulation, and  in  this  army  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
received  a  command  which  brought  under  his 
charge  the  chief  military  operation  of  the  expe- 
dition. While  the  main  body  was  menacing 
Copenhagen  a  demonstration  was  observed  on 
the  part  of  the  Danes  against  the  English  rear, 
and  Sir  Arthur  was  detached  to  disperse  their 
gathering  battalions.  This  service  he  effectu- 
ally performed  by  engaging  them  in  their 
position  of  Kioge,  and  putting  them  to  the 
rout  with  the  loss  of  1,500  prisoners  and  14 
pieces  of  cannon.  He  was  afterwards  intrusted 
with  the  negociations  for  the  capitulation  of 
the  city — a  duty  which  was  skilfully  dis- 
charged. This  short  episode  in  his  military  life 
has  been  thrown  into  shadow  by  his  mightier 
achievements ;  but  its  merits  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  special  thanks  of  Parliament ; 
and  M.  Thiers,  in  his  history,  introduces  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  French  readers  as  an  officer 
who  had  certainly  seen  service  in  India,  but 
who  was  principally  known  by  his  able  conduct 
at  Copenhagen. 

At  length,  at  the  very  moment  when  Eng- 
land seemed  to  be  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  military  contests  of  the  age,  and 
the  services  of  the  British  soldier  appeared 
likely  to  be  measured  by  the  demands  of  colo- 
nial duty,  events  brought  an  opportunity  to 
pass  which  ultimately  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  memorable  wars  on  record,  and  enabled 
Britain  to  support  a  glorious  part  in  what, 
without  figure  of  rhetoric,  we  may  term  the 
liberation  of  Europe.  The  coalition  effected 
against  France  at  the  period  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley' s  return  had  been  scattered  to  the 
winds  under  the  blows  of  Napoleon.  Russia 
had  been  partly  driven  and  partly  inveigled 
into  a  concert  of  politics  with  her  redoubtable 
adversary ;  Austria  had  been  put  hors  de  com- 


bat, and  Prussia  was  helplessly  prostrate.  To 
complete  the  concern  experienced  at  this  pro- 
spect of  universal  dominion  Napoleon  had 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  seize  and 
appropriate  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
Under  the  pretence  of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for 
the  partition  of  Portugal  he  had  poured  his 
troops  into  the  former  country,  overrun  the 
latter,  and  then  repudiated  the  stipulations  of 
his  compact  by  retaining  undivided  possession 
of  the  prize.  A  few  months  later  he  established 
himself  in  a  similar  authority  at  Madrid,  and 
made  open  avowal  of  his  intentions  by  bestow- 
ing on  his  own  brother  the  inheritance  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
his  projects  been  disclosed  when  he  encountered 
a  tempest  of  popular  opposition ;  the  nations 
of  the  Peninsula  rose  almost  as  one  man ;  a 
French  army  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  King 
Joseph  decamped  from  Madrid,  and  Marshal 
Junot  was  with  difficulty  enabled  to  maintain 
himself  in  Lisbon.  At  the  intelligence  of  this 
unexpected  display  of  vigour  England  tendered 
her  substantial  sympathies  to  the  Spanish 
patriots;  the  overtures  of  their  juntas  were 
favourably  received,  and  at  length  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Portland  Ministry  that  Portugal 
would  be  as  good  a  point  as  any  other  on  which 
to  throw  10,000  troops,  who  were  waiting  at 
Cork  for  embarcation  on  the  next  "  expedition" 
suggesting  itself.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Peninsular  War — an  enterprise  at  first  consi- 
dered, and  even  for  some  time  afterwards  re- 
puted, as  importing  little  more  to  the  interests 
or  renown  of  the  nation  than  a  diversion  at 
Stralsund  or  Otranto,  but  which  now,  enshrined 
in  the  pages  of  a  famous  history  and  viewed  by 
the  light  of  experience,  will  take  its  place 
among  the  most  memorable  contests  which  the 
annals  of  Europe  record.  Beyond  doubt,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  British  nation  at  this  junc- 
ture was  unusually  great,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  arguments  to  prove  that  the  contem- 
plated expedition  differed  greatly  in  its  pro- 
mise from  those  heretofore  recommended  to 
favour.  It  was  urged  that  Napoleon  was  now 
for  the  first  time  encountered  by  strong  popu- 
lar opinion,  and  that  the  scene  of  action  more- 
over, was  a  sea-girt  territory,  giving  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  our  naval  supremacy.  These 
observations  were  sound,  but  it  must  needs 
have  been  expected  by  many  that  the  "parti- 
cular service"  now  announced  to  the  nation 
would  have  the  ordinary  termination,  and  that 
the  transports  bound  for  Portugal  would  soon 
return,  as  others  had  returned  before  them 
from  St.  Domingo  and  the  Helder,  from  Quibe- 
ron  Bay  and  Ferrol.  Nor  was  it  owing,  indeed, 
either  to  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  or  the 
strength  of  the  cause  that  such  predictions 
were  belied  by  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  an 
immortal  war. 

To  comprehend  the  service  now  intrusted  to 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain 
constantly  in  mind  the  circumstances  and  per- 
suasions under  which  it  was  undertaken.  The 
actual  state  of  the  countries. which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  succour  was  only  known  from  the 
exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  Spanish  patriots, 
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who  represented  themselves  as  irresistible  in 
military  strength,  and  as  needing  nothing  hut 
stores  and  money  to  expel  the  French  from  the 
Peninsula.  Nothing  was  ascertained  respecting 
Napoleon's  actual  force  in  these  parts;  and, 
although  it  might  reasonably  have  been  in- 
ferred, from  the  continental  peace,  that  the 
whole  hosts  of  the  French  Empire  were  dis- 
posable on  the  one  side,  and,  from  the  contra- 
dictory reports  of  the  Spanish  envoys  them- 
selves, that  neither  unity  nor  intelligence  ex- 
isted on  the  other,  these  simple  deductions 
were  not  drawn.  The  British  Ministry  had 
despatched  the  expedition  without  any  purpose 
more  definite  than  that  of  aiding  in  the  resis- 
tance unexpectedly  offered  to  France  on  the 
Peninsular  territories.  It  had  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  the  landing  should  be  effected  in 
Portugal  or  Spain,  and,  with  the  latter  country, 
indeed,  we  were  nominally  at  war  when  the 
armament  was  decreed.  Neither  was  the  sin- 
gle appointment  which  compensated  all  these 
deficiencies  the  result  of  any  general  or  delibe- 
rate convictions.  The  nomination  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur WeHesley  to  the  command  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  individual  sagacity  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
whose  judgment  on  this  point  was  considera- 
bly in  advance  of  that  of  other  and  higher 
authorities.  Even  this  appointment  itself, 
too,  was  intended  to  be  nugatory,  for  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  to  surrender  the  command  to  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  who  was  in  turn  to  make  way 
for  Sir  Hew  Dalryniple,  and  in  the  form  which 
the  expedition  shortly  afterwards  assumed  no 
fewer  than  six  general  officers  were  placed 
above  him,  into  whose  hands  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  ultimately  to  fall. 

True,  however,  to  that  spirit  of  his  profes- 
sion which  forbade  him  to  balance  his  own 
feelings  against  the  good  of  the  service  or  the 
decisions  of  the  Government  Sir  Arthur  de- 
parted on  his  mission,  preceding  the  expedi- 
tionary armament  in  a  fast  frigate,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  more  information  than 
was  already  possessed  respecting  the  destina- 
tion to  be  given  to  it.  With  these  views  he 
landed  on  the  coast,  and  conferred  with  the 
juntas  directing  the  affairs  of  the  insurrection. 
His  inquiries  soon  proved  conclusive  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  he  decided  with  characteris- 
tic penetration,  that  "it  was  impossible  to 
learn  the  truth."  In  point  of  fact,  at  the 
moment  when  the  expedition  was  hovering 
irresolutely  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus 
— that  is  to  say  at  the  conclusion  of  July,  1808 
— the  Spaniards  had  really  experienced  extra- 
ordinary success  at  Baylen  ;  but  this  vic- 
tory was  unknown  to  those  who  vaunted 
to  Sir  Arthur  the  magnitude  of  their  forces, 
and  whose  ignorant  vain-gloriousness  was 
instantly  detected  by  his  acute  and  impar- 
tial vision.  Dupont  had  been  circumvented  in 
the  south,  but  the  other  French  Generals  had 
been  easily  victorious  in  the  north,  and  a  force 
was  at  hand  under  Napoleon  sufficient  to  sweep 
the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Madrid. 
The  patriot  levies  were  miserably  destitute  of 
equipments  and  discipline,  and  below  their 
reported  strength  even  in  mere  numbers;  their 


rulers  were  mostly  devoid  of  any  better  quali- 
ties for  the  contest  than  national  obstinancy 
and  thorough-going  hate,  while  as  to  unity  of 
purpose  or  organization  of  means  there  were 
no  such  features  visible  in  any  quarter  of  the 
Peninsula.  Portugal  offered  somewhat  better 
opportunities.  Its  geographical  position  fa- 
voured the  designs  of  the  English  commander, 
and  its  internal  conditions  offered  considerable 
inducements  to  a  descent  on  these  parts. — 
Junot,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Peninsula,  was  maintaining 
his  ground  with  difficulty  at  Lisbon  between 
the  insurgents  of  Portugal  and  the  menacing 
patriots  of  Spain.  The  troops  under  his  com- 
mand amounted  to  fully  25,000  men,  but  so 
many  detachments  were  required  for  various 
services  that  his  disposable  force  could  only 
become  formidable  by  virtue  of  greater  mili- 
tary skill  than  he  happened  to  possess.  He 
himself  lay  with  a  large  garrison  at  Lisbon, 
and  on  the  first  rumours  of  the  British  expedi- 
tion he  despatched  General  Loison  with  a 
moveable  column  of  some  7,000  men,  to  scour 
the  country,  overwhelm  the  insurrection,  and 
"drive  the  English  into  the  sea." 

After  ascertaining  and  estimating  these  pros- 
pects to  the  best  of  his  power,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  decided  on  the  disembarking  his 
troops  in  Mondego  Bay,  about  midway  between 
Oporto  and  Lisbon — a  resolution  which  he 
successfully  executed  at  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. The  force  actually  landed  from  the 
transports  amounted  to  about  9,000  men;  but 
they  were  presently  joined  by  that  of  another 
little  expedition  which  had  been  operating  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  Sir  Arthur  thus  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  of  some  14,000  excellent 
soldiers.  Besides  these,  however,  the  British 
Government,  as  the  design  of  liberating  the 
Peninsula  gradually  assumed  substance  and 
dignity,  determined  on  despatching  two  others 
of  their  corps-errant,  one  of  which,  nearly 
12,000  strong,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  in 
a  state  of  discipline  not  inferior  to  Napoleon's 
best  brigades.  30,000  troops,  therefore,  were 
eventually  to  represent  the  arms  of  England  in 
this  memorable  service ;  but  wisdom  had  to  be 
learnt  before  Wellesley  was  placed  at  their 
head,  and  it  was  with  13,000  only,  and  a  pro- 
visional command,  that  the  great  captain  of  the 
age  commenced  on  the  9th  of  August  his  first 
march  in  the  Peninsula  War. 

The  intention  of  Sir  Arthur,  who  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  two  seniors  still  retained  the 
direction  of  affairs,  was  to  march  on  Lisbon  by 
the  seacoast,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  English 
store-ships  in  the  offing  those  supplies  which 
he  had  already  discovered  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  from  the  resources  of  Portugal  itself ; 
one  of  the  earliest  propositions  of  the  Portu- 
guese commander  having  suggested  that  his  own 
troops  should  be  fed  from  the  British  commissa- 
riat instead  of  the  British  troops  from  his. 
Reinforced,  if  the  term  can  be  used,  at  this 
period  with  a  small  detachment  of  the  native 
army,  Sir  Arthur  now  mustered  nearly  15,000 
sabres  and  bayonets.  To  oppose  him,  Loison 
had  about  7,000  men,  Laborde  about  5,000, 
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and  Junot,  at  headquarters,  some  10,000  more. 
Of  these  commanders  Loison  was  on  the  left  of 
the  British  route,  and  Laborde  in  front ;  nor 
was  Sir  Arthur's  information  accurate  enough 
to  enable  him  to  estimate  the  point  or  period 
of  their  probable  junction.  As  events  turned 
out,  his  military  instinct  had  divined  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued,  for  by  pressing  forward 
on  Laborde  he  interposed  himself  between  this 
general  and  Loison,  and  encountered  his  ene- 
mies in  detail.  Laborde's  outposts  at  Ovidos 
were  promptly  driven  in  on  the  15th,  and  on 
the  17th  Sir  Arthur  came  up  with  his  antago- 
nist on  the  heights  of  llolica  and  there  gained 
the  first  action  of  the  war.  The  engagement 
was  sustained  with  great  spirit ;  for  Laborde, 
though  outnumbered,  availed  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength  of  position,  nor  was  it 
without  serious  loss  on  both  sides  that  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  retire.  After  this  satis- 
factory essay  of  arms  Sir  Arthur  prepared  to 
meet  Junot,  who  would,  he  was  well  aware, 
summon  all  his  strength  for  the  now  inevitable 
encounter,  and  who  had  in  fact  concentrated 
16,000  men  with  21  guns  at  Torres  Vedras, 
between  Sir  Arthur's  position  and  Lisbon.  Still 
moving  by  the  coast,  the  British  commander 
was  fortunately  reinforced  on  his  march  by  one 
of  the  detachments  despatched  from  home,  as 
we  before  observed,  to  participate  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  his  force  was  thus  augmented  to 
18,000  effective  men.  With  these  means  he 
proposed  to  turn  Junot's  position  at  Torres 
Vedras  by  passing  between  it  and  the  sea  with 
his  advanced  guard,  while  the  main  body  occu- 
pied the  enemy's  attention  in  front,  so  that 
the  French  general  would  either  be  cut  off 
from  Lisbon  or  driven  to  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. These  able  dispositions,  however, 
were  not  brought  to  the  test  of  trial ;  for  at 
this  moment  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  off 
the  coast,  and,  without  quitting  his  ship 
or  troubling  himself  to  confirm  by  his  own 
observation  the  representations  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur, counter-ordered  the  proposed  march, 
and  gave  directions  for  halting  on  the  ground 
then  occupied — the  hills  of  Vimiera — until  the 
arrival  of  the  other  and  larger  reinforcement 
expected  from  England  under  Sir  John  Moore. 

Among  the  facts  which  Sir  Arthur  had 
labored  to  impress  on  his  intractable  superior, 
was  that  of  the  certainty  of  immediately  receiv- 
ing the  attack  which  he  was  declining  to  give 
— a  conclusion  which  was  promptly  verified  by 
the  appearance  of  Junot  in  battle  array  the 
very  next  morning.  The  estimates,  therefore, 
respectively  formed  by  Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur concerning  the  relative  capacities  of  the 
two  armies  were  presently  to  be  certified  by 
experience,  and  the  decisive  defeat  of  Junot  at 
every  point  of  his  attack,  with  the  loss  of  3,000 
men  and  nearly  all  his  artillery,  might  have 
been  thought  decisive  of  the  question  in  the 
eyes  of  impartial  observers.  Sir  Harry,  how- 
ever, was  still  unconvinced,  and,  his  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  superiority  of  the  French, 
refused  the  permission  now  earnestly  entreated 
by  Sir  Arthur  to  intercept  the  incumbered  bri- 
gades of  the  enemy,  and  complete  his  discomfi- 


ture by  cutting  off  his  retreat  to  Torres  Vedras. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Arthur,  seeing 
the  sacrifice  of  an  opportunity  which  might 
have  been  turned  to  the  completion  of  the  war, 
turned  round  and  said  to  his  staff — "Well, 
then,  gentlemen,  we  may  go  now  and  shoot 
red-legged  partridges." 

No  sooner  had  this  supercession  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  occurred  than  a  second  change  took 
place  in  the  command  of  the  English  force,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  British  Government 
were  notably  exemplified  by  the  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  immediately 
displaced  Sir  Henry  Burrard,  as  Sir  Henry 
Burrard  had  displaced  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
Unfortunately,  the  new  general  inclined  to  the 
opinions  of  his  second  in  command,  rather  than 
to  the  more  enterprising  tactics  of  the  future 
hero  of  the  Peninsula,  and  he  persisted  in  the 
belief  that  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  should  be 
allowed  to  come  up  before  operations  were  re- 
commenced. The  best  commentary  on  Sir 
Arthur's  advice  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Junot  himself  presently  proposed  a  suspension 
of  arms,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  Portugal  by  the  French.  A  convention, 
in  fact,  was  concluded  on  these  terms,  at 
Cintra,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  battle ;  but 
so  adroitly  had  Junot  and  his  comrades  availed 
themselves  of  the  impressions  existing  at  the 
British  head-quarters  that,  though  beaten  in 
the  field,  they  maintained  in  the  negotiations 
the  ascendency  of  the  stronger  party,  and 
eventually  secured  conditions  far  more  favour- 
able than  they  were  entitled  to  demand.  It 
happened  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been 
made,  under  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  immediate 
orders,  the  negotiating  officer  at  the  first  agree- 
ment between  the  belligerents,  and  it  was  his 
name  which  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  instru- 
ment. When,  therefore,  the  indignation  of  Eng- 
lishmen was,  with  some  justice,  roused  at  this 
sacrifice  of  their  triumphs,  and  the  convention 
made  the  subject  of  official  enquiry,  General 
Wellesley  incurred  the  first  shock  of  public  cen- 
sure. Further  investigation,  however,  not  only 
exculpated  him  from  all  responsibility,  but 
brought  to  light  his  earnest,  though  ineffectual 
endeavour,  to  procure  a  different  result,  and  the 
country  was  soon  satisfied  that  if  the  conque- 
ror of  Roli9a  and  Vimiera  had  been  undisturbed 
in  his  arrangements,  the  whole  French  army 
must  have  been  made  prisoners  of  war.  Yet, 
even  as  things  stood,  the  success  achieved  was 
of  no  ordinary  character.  The  British  soldiers 
had  measured  their  swords  against  some  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  Empire,  and  with  signal  suc- 
cess. The  "Sepoy  General"  had  indisputably 
shown  that  his  powers  were  not  limited  to 
Oriental  campaigns.  He  had  effected  the  dis- 
embarcation  of  his  troops — always  a  most 
hazardous  feat — without  loss  ;  had  gained  two 
well  contested  battles ;  and  in  less  than  a  single 
month  had  actually  cleared  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  of  its  invaders.  The  army,  with  its 
intuitive  judgment,  had  formed  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  his  services,  and  the  field-officers 
engaged  at  Vimiera  testified  their  opinions  of 
their  commander  by  a  valuable  gift ;  but  it  was 
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clear  that  no  place  remained  for  General  Wel- 
lesley under  his  new  superiors,  and  he  accord- 
ingly returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him 
conceptions  of  Spanish  affairs  which  were  but 
too  speedily  verified  by  events. 

While  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  resumed 
his  Irish  Secretaryship  and  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  occupying  himself  with  the  civil 
duties  of  his  office,  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote a  better  comprehension  of  Peninsular 
politics,  an  abrupt  change  of  fortune  had  wholly 
reversed  the  relative  positions  of  the  French 
and  English  in  those  parts.  The  successes  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  had  expelled  Napo- 
leon's forces  from  Portugal,  and  from  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  territory  of  Spain,  the  only 
ground  still  occupied  by  the  invaders  being  a 
portion  of  the  mountainous  districts  behind  the 
Ebro.  Thus,  Jafter  sweeping  the  whole  Penin- 
sula before  them  by  a  single  march,  and  estab- 
lishing themselves  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon  with 
less  trouble  than  had  been  experienced  at 
Brussels  or  Amsterdam,  tbe  French  armies 
found  themselves  suddenly  driven  back,  by  a 
return  tide  of  conquest,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  ;  and  now,  in  like  manner,  the  Eng- 
lish, after  gaining  possession  of  Portugal  in  a 
month's  campaign,  and  closing  round  upon 
their  enemies  in  Spain  as  if  to  complete  the 
victory,  were  as  suddenly  hurled  back  again  to 
the  coast,  while  the  Peninsula  again  passed 
apparently  under  the  dominion  of  Napoleon,  to 
be  finally  rescued  by  a  struggle  of  tenfold 
severity.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  quitted  Portu- 
gal towards  the  end  of  September,  leaving 
behind  him  a  British  force  of  some  30,000  men, 
committed  to  an  indefinite  co-operation  with 
the  Spanish  patriots.  At  this  period  the  re- 
mains of  the  French  armies  of  occupation  were, 
as  we  have  said,  collected  behind  the  Ebro,  in 
number,  perhaps,  about  50,000  or  60,000, 
while  the  Spanish  forces,  in  numerical  strength 
at  least  double,  were  disposed  around  them  in 
a  wide  semicircular  cordon,  from  Bilbao  to 
Barcelona ;  and  it  was  conceived  that  an  Eng- 
lish army  advancing  from  the  west  would  at 
once  give  the  finishing  impulse  to  the  campaign. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  appearances  were 
on  both  sides  delusive.  The  Spanish  armies 
were  deficient  in  every  point  but  that  of  indivi- 
dual enthusiasm.  They  were  almost  destitute 
of  military  provisions  and  were  under  no  effec- 
tive command.  The  administration  of  the 
country  since  the  insurrection  had  been  con- 
ducted by  provincial  juntas  acting  independent- 
ly of  each  other,  and,  although  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  centralize  these  powers  by  the 
organization  of  a  supreme  junta  at  Aranjuez, 
little  success  had  as  yet  attended  the  experi- 
ment. The  consequence  was  a  total  distraction 
of  counsels,  an  utter  confusion  of  government, 
and  a  general  spirit  of  self-will  and  insubordi- 
nation, which  the  recent  successes  only  tended 
to  increase.  Such  was  the  true  condition  of 
the  patriot  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French,  though  repulsed  for  the  moment,  were 
close  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  their 
own  country;  and  Napoleon,  with  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  scene  before  him,  was  pre- 
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paring  one  of  those  decisive  blows  which  none 
better  than  he  knew  how  to  deal.  The  army 
behind  the  Ebro  had  been  rapidly  reinforced  to 
the  amount  of  150,000  men,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  Emperor  arrived  in  per- 
son to  assume  the  command.  At  this  conjunc- 
ture Sir  John  Moore,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  brought  the  last  and  largest  detach- 
ment to  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  who  had 
remained  in  that  country  while  the  other 
generals  had  repaired  to  England  pending  the 
inquiry  into  the  convention  of  Cintra,  was 
directed  to  take  the  command  of  21,000  men 
from  the  army  of  Portugal,  to  unite  with  a 
corps  of  7,000  more  despatched  to  Corunna 
under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spanish  forces  beleaguering  the  French, 
as  we  have  described,  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Peninsula.  In  pursuance  of  these 
instructions,  Sir  John  Moore,  by  a  series  of 
movements  which  we  are  not  called  upon,  in 
this  place  to  criticise,  succeeded  in  collecting 
at  Salamanca  by  the  end  of  November  the 
troops  under  his  own  command,  while  Sir  David 
Baird's  corps  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Astorga. 
But  the  opportunity  of  favourable  action,  if 
ever  it  had  really  existed,  was  now  past.  Sud- 
denly advancing  with  an  imposing  force  of  the 
finest  troops  of  the  empire,  Napoleon  had  burst 
through  the  weak  lines  of  his  opponents,  had 
crushed  their  armies  to  the  right  and  left  by  a 
succession  of  irresistible  blows,  was  scouring 
with  his  cavalry  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
forced  the  Somosierra  pass  on  the  30th  of 
November,  and  four  days  afterwards  was  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Madrid.  Meantime 
Sir  John  Moore,  misled  by  false  intelligence, 
disturbed  by  the  importunities  of  our  own 
Minister  at  Aranjuez,  disheartened  by  his 
observation  of  Spanish  politics,  and  despairing 
of  any  substantial  success  against  an  enemy  of 
whose  strength  he  was  now  aware,  determined, 
after  long  hesitation,  on  advancing  into  the 
country,  with  the  hope  of  some  advantage 
against  the  corps  of  Soult,  isolated,  as  he 
thought,  at  Saldanha.  The  result  of  this 
movement  was  to  bring  Napoleon  from  Madrid 
in  such  force  as  to  compel  the  rapid  retreat  of 
the  English  to  Corunna  under  circumstances 
which  we  need  not  recount ;  and  thus  by  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1809,  Spain  was 
again  occupied  by  the  French,  while  the  Eng- 
lish army,  so  recently  victorious  in  Portugal, 
was  saving  itself  by  sea  without  having  struck 
a  blow,  except  in  self-defence  at  its  embarcation. 

Napoleon,  before  Moore's  corps  had  actually 
left  Corunna,  conceived  the  war  at  an  end,  and, 
in  issuing  instructions  to  his  marshals,  antici- 
pated, with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.  Ex- 
cepting, indeed,  some  isolated  districts  in  the 
south-east,  the  only  parts  now  in  possession  of 
the  Spaniards  or  their  allies  were  Andalusia, 
which  had  been  saved  by  the  precipitate  recall 
of  Napoleon  to  the  north,  and  Portugal,  which, 
still  in  arms  against  the  French,  was  nominally 
occupied  by  a  British  corps  of  10,000  men,  left 
there  under  Sir  John  Craddock  at  the  time  of 
General  Moore's  departure  with  the  bulk  of  the 
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army  for  Spain.  The  proceedings  of  the  French 
marshals  for  the  recovery  of  the  entire  Penin- 
sula were  speedily  arranged.  Lannes  took  the 
direction  of  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  where  the 
Spaniards,  fighting  as  usual  with  admirable 
constancy  from  behind  stone  walls,  were  hold- 
ing two  French  corps  at  bay.  Lefebvre  drove 
one  Spanish  army  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  Victor  chased  another  into  the 
fastnesses  of  Murcia.  Meantime  Soult,  after 
recoiling  awhile  from  the  dying  blows  of  Moore, 
had  promptly  occupied  Gallicia  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  English,  and  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  Portuguese  frontier  on  his  work  of  con- 
quest. In  aid  of  this  design,  it  was  concerted 
that  while  the  last-named  marshal  advanced 
from  the  north,  Victor,  by  way  of  Elvas,  and 
Lapisse,  by  way  of  Almeida,  should  converge 
together  upon  Portugal,  and  that  when  the 
English  at  Lisbon  had  been  driven  to  their 
ships,  the  several  corps  should  unite  for  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Andalusia.  Accordingly,  leaving  Ney 
to  maintain  the  ground  already  won,  Soult 
descended  with  30,000  men  upon  the  Douro, 
and  by  the  end  of  March  was  in  secure  posses- 
sion of  Oporto.  Had  he  continued  his  advance, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  campaign  might 
have  had  the  termination  he  desired ;  but  at 
this  point,  he  waited  for  intelligence  of  the 
English  in  his  front  and  of  Victor  and  Lapisse 
on  his  flank.  His  caution  saved  Portugal,  for, 
while  he  still  hesitated  on  the  brink  of  the 
Douro,  there  again  arrived  in  the  Tagus  that 
renowned  commander,  before  whose  genius  the 
fortunes  not  only  of  the  marshals,  but  of  their 
imperial  master,  were  finally  to  fail. 

England  was  now  at  the  commencement  of 
her  greatest  war.  The  system  of  small  expe- 
ditions and  insignificant  diversions,  though  not 
yet  conclusively  abandoned,  was  soon  super- 
seded by  the  glories  of  a  visible  contest ;  and 
in  a  short  time  it  was  known  and  felt  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  that  on  the  field  of  the 
Peninsula  England  was  fairly  pitted  against 
France,  and  playing  her  own  chosen  part  in  the 
European  struggle. 

It  was  calculated  at  the  time  that  60,000 
British  soldiers  might  have  been  made  disposable 
for  the  Peninsular  service,  but  at  no  period  of 
the  war  was  such  a  force  ever  actually  collected 
under  the  standards  of  Wellington,  while  Napo- 
leon could  maintain  his  300,000  warriors  in 
Spain,  without  disabling  the  arms  of  the  Em- 
pire on  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine.  We  had 
allies,  it  is  true,  in  the  troops  of  the  country ; 
but  these  at  first  were  little  better  than  refrac- 
tory recruits,  requiring  all  the  accessories  of 
discipline,  equipment  and  organization;  jealous 
of  all  foreigners  even  as  friends,  and  not  un- 
reasonably suspicious  of  supporters  who  could 
always  find  in  their  ships  a  refuge  which  was 
denied  to  themselves.  But  above  all  these 
difficulties  was  that  arising  from  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  Government  in  continental  war- 
fare. Habituated  to  expeditions  reducible  to 
the  compass  of  a  few  transports,  unaccustomed 
to  the  contingencies  of  regular  war,  and 
harassed  by  a  vigilant  and  not  always  conscien- 


tious Opposition,  the  Ministry  had  to  consume 
half  its  strength  at  home ;  and  the  commander 
of  the  army,  in  justifying  his  most  skilful  dis- 
positions, or  procuring  needful  supplies  for  the 
troops  under  his  charge,  was  driven  to  the 
very  extremities  of  expostulation  and  remon- 
strance. 

When,  however,  with  these  ambiguous  pros- 
pects, the  Government  did  at  length  resolve  on 
the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  once  in- 
stinctively turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as 
the  general  to  conduct  it.  Independently  of 
the  proofs  he  had  already  given  of  his  quality 
at  Rolica  and  Vimiera,  this  enterprising  and 
sagacious  soldier  stood  almost  alone  in  his  con- 
fidence respecting  the  undertaking  on  hand. 
Arguing  from  the  military  position  of  Portugal, 
as  flanking  the  long  territory  of  Spain,  from 
the  natural  features  of  the  country  (which  he 
had  already  studied),  and  from  the  means  of 
reinforcement  and  retreat  securely  provided  by 
the  sea,  he  stoutly  declared  his  opinion  that 
Portugal  was  tenable  against  the  French,  even 
if  actual  possessors  of  Spain,  and  that  it  offered 
ample  opportunities  of  influencing  the  great 
result  of  the  war.  With  these  views  he  re- 
commended that  the  Portuguese  army  should 
be  organized  at  its  full  strength;  that  it  should 
be  in  part  taken  into  British  pay  and  under  the 
direction  of  British  officers,  and  that  a  force  of 
not  less  than  30,000  English  troops  should  be 
despatched  to  keep  this  army  together.  So 
provided,  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
war,  and  such  were  his  resources,  his  tenacity, 
and  his  skill,  that  though  280,000  French  sol- 
diers were  closing  round  Portugal  as  he  landed 
at  Lisbon,  and  though  difficulties  of  the  most 
arduous  kind  awaited  him  in  his  task,  he  neither 
flinched  nor  failed  until  he  had  led  his  little 
army  in  triumph,  not  only  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  Ebro,  but  across  the  Pyrenees  into 
France,  and  returned  himself  by  Calais  to 
England  after  witnessing  the  downfall  of  the 
French  capital. 

Yet,  so  perilous  was  the  conjuncture  when 
the  weight  of  affairs  was  thus  thrown  upon  his 
shoulders,  that  a  few  weeks'  more  delay  must 
have  destroyed  every  prospect  of  success.  Not 
only  was  Soult,  as  we  stated,  collecting  himself 
for  a  swoop  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon,  but  the 
Portuguese  themselves  were  distrustful  of  our 
support,  and  the  English  troops,  while  daily 
preparing  for  embarcation,  were  compelled  to 
assume  a  defensive  attitude  against  those  whose 
cause  they  were  maintaining.  But  such  was 
the  prestige  already  attached  to  Wellesley' s 
name  that  his  arrival  in  the  Tagus  changed 
every  feature  of  the  scene.  No  longer  suspi- 
cious of  our  intentions,  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment gave  prompt  effect  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  English  commander ;  levies  were  decreed 
and  organized,  provisions  collected,  depots 
established,  and  a  spirit  of  confidence  again 
pervaded  the  country,  which  was  unqualified 
on  this  occasion  by  that  jealous  distrust  which 
had  formerly  neutralized  its  effects.  The  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  native  army  was  intrusted 
to  an  English  officer  of  great  distinction,  Gene- 
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ral  Beresford,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  once 
more  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  British  arms. 

Our  description  of  the  positions  relatively 
occupied  by  the  contending  parties  at  this 
juncture  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered.  Soult, 
having  left  Ney  to  control  the  north,  was  at 
Oporto,  with  24,000  men,  preparing  to  cross 
the  Douro  and  descend  upon  Lisbon,  while 
Victor  and  Lapisse,  with  30,000  more,  were  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack  from  the  contiguous 
provinces  of  Estremadura  and  Leon.  Of  the 
Spanish  armies  we  need  only  say  that  they  had 
been  repeatedly  routed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
grace, though  Cuesta  still  held  a  certain  force 
together  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  There 
were  therefore  two  courses  open  to  the  British 
commander — either  to  repel  the  menaced  ad- 
vance of  Soult  by  marching  on  Oporto  or  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  and  try  the  result 
of  a  demonstration  upon  Madrid.  The  latter 
of  these  plans  was  wisely  postponed  for  the 
moment,  and,  preference  having  been  decisively 
given  to  the  former,  the  troops  at  once  com- 
menced their  march  upon  the  Douro.  The 
British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
command  amounted  at  this  time  to  about 
20,000  men,  to  which  about  15,000  Portuguese 
in  a  respectable  state  of  organization  were 
added  by  the  exertions  of  Beresford.  Of  these 
about  24,000  were  now  led  against  Soult,  who, 
though  not  inferior  in  strength,  no  sooner  as- 
certained the  advance  of  the  English  command- 
er than  he  arranged  for  a  retreat,  by  detach- 
ing Loison  with  6,000  men  to  dislodge  a 
Portuguese  post  in  his  left  rear.  Sir  Arthur's 
intention  was  to  envelope,  if  possible,  the 
French  corps  by  pushing  forward  a  strong  force 
upon  its  left,  and  then  intercepting  its  retreat 
towards  Ney's  position,  while  the  main  body 
assaulted  Soult  in  his  quarters  at  Oporto.  The 
former  of  these  operations  he  intrusted  to 
Beresford,  the  latter  he  directed  in  person. 
On  the  12th  of  May  the  troops  reached  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Douro;  the  waters  of 
which,  300  yards  in  width,  rolled  between  them 
and  their  adversaries.  In  anticipation  of  the 
attack  Soult  had  destroyed  the  floating-bridge, 
had  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  there,  with  his  forces  well  in  hand  for 
action  or  retreat,  was  looking  from  the  window 
of  his  lodging,  enjoying  the  presumed  discom- 
fiture of  his  opponent.  To  attempt  such  a 
passage  as  this  in  face  of  one  of  the  ablest 
marshals  of  France  was,  indeed,  an  audacious 
stroke,  but  it  was  not  beyond  the  daring  of 
that  genius  which  M.  Thiers  describes  as  cal- 
culated only  for  the  stolid  operations  of  defen- 
sive war.  Availing  himself  of  a  point  where 
the  river  by  a  bend  in  its  course  was  not  easily 
visible  from  the  town,  Sir  Arthur  determined 
on  transporting,  if  possible,  a  few  troops  to  the 
northern  bank,  and  occupying  an  unfinished 
stone  building,  which  he  perceived  was  capable 
of  affording  temporary  cover.  The  means 
were  soon  supplied  by  the  activity  of  Colonel 
Waters — an  officer  whose  habitual  audacity 
rendered  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  memo- 
rable war.  Crossing  in  a  skiff  to  the  opposite 
bank,  he  returned  with  two  or  three  boats,  and 


in  a  few  minutes  a  company  of  the  Buffs  was 
established  in  the  building.  Reinforcements 
quickly  followed,  but  not  without  discovery. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  presently  the  edifice 
was  enveloped  by  the  eager  battalions  of  the 
French.  The  British,  however,  held  their 
ground ;  a  passage  was  effected  at  other  points 
during  the  struggle;  the  French,  after  an 
ineffectual  resistance,  were  fain  to  abandon  the 
city  in  precipitation,  and  Sir  Arthur,  after  his 
unexampled  feat  of  arms,  sat  down  that  even- 
ing to  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Soult.  Nor  did  the  disasters  of  the  French 
marshal  terminate  here,  for,  thoiigh  the  designs 
of  the  British  commander  had  been  partially 
frustrated  by  the  intelligence  gained  by  the 
enemy,  yet  the  French  communications  were 
so  far  intercepted,  that  Soult  only  joined  Ney 
after  losses  and  privations  little  short  of  those 
which  had  been  experienced  by  Sir  John  Moore. 

This  brilliant  operation  being  effected,  Sir 
Arthur  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the  main 
project  of  the  campaign,  that  to  which,  in  fact, 
the  attack  upon  Soult  had  been  subsidiary — 
the  defeat  of  Victor  in  Estremadura ;  and,  as 
the  force  under  this  marshal's  command  was 
not  greater  than  that  which  had  been  so  deci- 
sively defeated  at  Oporto,  some  confidence 
might  naturally  be  entertained  in  calculating 
upon  the  result.  But,  at  this  time,  the  various 
difficulties  of  the  English  commander  began  to 
disclose  themselves.  Though  his  losses  had 
been  extremely  small  in  the  recent  actions, 
considering  the  importance  of  their  results,  the 
troops  were  suffering  severely  from  sickness, 
at  least  4,000  being  in  hospital,  while  supplies 
of  all  kinds  were  miserably  deficient,  through 
the  imperfections  of  the  commissariat.  The 
soldiers  were  nearly  barefooted,  their  pay  was 
largely  in  arrear,  and  the  military  chest  was 
empty.  In  addition  to  this,  although  the  real 
weakness  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  not  yet 
fully  known,  it  was  clearly  discernible  that  the 
character  of  their  commanders  would  preclude 
any  effective  concert  in  the  joint  operations  of 
the  allied  force.  Cuesta  would  take  no  advice, 
and  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  his  own  schemes, 
with  such  obstinacy,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  com- 
pelled to  frame  his  plans  accordingly.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  circumventing  Victor,  as  he  had 
intended,  he  advanced  into  Spain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta, 
and  feel  his  way  towards  Madrid.  The  armies, 
when  united,  formed  a  mass  of  78,000  combat- 
ants ;  but,  of  these,  56,000  were  Spanish,  and 
for  the  brunt  of  war  Sir  Arthur  could  only 
reckon  on  his  22,000  British  troops — Beres- 
ford's  Portuguese  having  been  despatched  to 
the  north  of  Portugal.  On  the  other  side, 
Victor's  force  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
succours  which  Joseph  Bonaparte,  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  Madrid,  had  hastily  concentrated 
at  Toledo  ;  and  when  the  two  armies  at  length 
confronted  each  other  at  Talavera,  it  was  found 
that  55,000  excellent  French  troops  were 
arrayed  against  Sir  Arthur  and  his  ally,  while 
nearly  as  many  more  were  descending  from  the 
north  on  the  line  of  the  British  communications 
along  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.    On  the  28th  of 
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July,  the  British  commander,  after  making  the 
best  dispositions  in  his  power,  received  the 
attack  of  the  French,  directed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte in  person,  with  Victor  and  Jourdan  at 
his  side,  and  after  an  engagement  of  great 
severity,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  virtually 
inactive,  he  remained  master  of  the  field  against 
double  his  numbers,  having  repulsed  the  enemy 
at  all  points,  with  heavy  loss,  and  having  cap- 
tured several  hundred  prisoners  and  seventeen 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  this,  the  first  great  pitched 
battle  between  the  French  and  English  in  the 
Peninsula. 

In  this  well  fought  field  of  Talavera,  the 
French  had  thrown,  for  the  first  time,  their 
whole  disposable  force  upon  the  British  army, 
without  success ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
inferred,  with  a  justifiable  confidence,  that  the 
relative  superiority  of  his  troops  to  those  of  the 
Emperor,  was  practically  decided.  Jomini,  the 
French  military  historian,  confesses  almost  as 
much,  and  the  opinions  of  Napoleon  himself, 
as  visible  in  his  correspondence,  underwent 
from  that  moment  a  serious  change.  Yet  at 
home,  the  people,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the 
contingencies  of  a  real  war,  and  the  Opposition, 
unscrupulously  employing  the  delusions  of  the 
people,  combined  in  decrying  the  victory,  de- 
nouncing the  successful  general,  and  despair- 
ing of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  city  of 
London,  even,  recorded  on  a  petition  its  dis- 
content with  the  "rashness,  ostentation  and 
useless  valour,''1  of  that  commander  whom  M. 
Thiers  depicts  as  endowed  solely  with  the  slug- 
gish and  phlegmatic  tenacity  of  his  countty- 
men ;  and  though  Ministers  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  per- 
formed, and  a  warrant  for  persisting  in  the 
effort,  both  they  and  the  British  General  were 
sadly  cramped  in  the  means  of  action.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  became,  indeed,  ''Baron 
Douro,  of  Wellesley,  and  Viscount  Wellington 
of  Talavera,  and  of  Wellington,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset;"  but  the  Government  was  afraid 
to  maintain  his  effective  means  even  at  the 
moderate  amount  for  which  he  had  stipulated, 
and  they  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  war  must  rest  upon 
his  own  shoulders.  He  accepted  it,  and,  in 
full  reliance  on  his  own  resources  and  the  tried 
valour  of  his  troops,  awaited  the  shock  which 
was  at  hand. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  acted  on  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  exactly  like  the  battle  of  Vimiera. 
His  best  soldiers  had  failed  against  those  led 
by  the  "  Sepoy  General,"  and  he  became 
seriously  alarmed  for  his  conquest  of  Spain. 
After  Vimiera  he  rushed,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  through  Somosierra  to  Madrid;  and 
now,  after  Talavera,  he  prepared  a  still  more 
redoubtable  invasion.  Relieved  from  his  con- 
tinental liabilities  by  the  campaigns  of  Aspern 
and  Wagram,  and  from  nearer  apprehensions 
by  the  discomfiture  of  our  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren,  he  poured  his  now  disposable  legions 
in  extraordinary  numbers  through  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Nine  powerful  corps,  mus- 
tering fully  280,000  effective  men,  under  Mar- 
shals Victor,  Ney,  Soult,  Mortier  and  Massena, 


with  a  crowd  of  aspiring  generals  besides,  re- 
presented the  force  definitely  charged  with  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.  To  meet 
the  shock  of  this  stupendous  array  Wellington 
had  the  20,000  troops  of  Talavera  augmented, 
besides  other  reinforcements,  by  that  memorable 
brigade  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Light 
Division,  became  afterwards  the  admiration  of 
both  armies.  In  addition,  he  had  Beresford's 
Portuguese  levies,  now  30,000  strong,  well  dis- 
ciplined, and  capable,  as  events  showed,  of 
becoming  first-rate  soldiers,  making  a  total  of 
some  55,000  disposable  troops,  independent  of 
garrisons  and  detachments.  All  hopes  of  effec- 
tual co-operation  from  Spain  had  now  vanished. 
Disregarding  the  sage  advice  of  Wellington,  the 
Spanish  generals  had  consigned  themselves  and 
their  armies  to  inevitable  destruction,  and  of 
the  whole  kingdom  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz  alone 
had  escaped  the  swoop  of  the  victorious  French. 
The  Provisional  Administration  displayed  nei- 
ther resolution  nor  sincerity,  the  British  forces 
were  suffered  absolutely  to  starve,  and  Welling- 
ton was  unable  to  extort  from  the  leaders 
around  him  the  smallest  assistance  for  that 
army  which  was  the  last  support  of  Spanish 
freedom.  It  was  under  such  circumstances, 
with  forces  full  of  spirit,  but  numerically  weak, 
without  any  assurance  of  sympathy  at  home, 
without  money  or  supplies  on  the  spot,  and  in 
the  face  of  Napoleon's  best  marshal,  with 
80,000  troops  in  line,  and  40,000  in  reserve, 
that  Wellington  entered  on  the  campaign  of 
1810 — a  campaign  pronounced  by  military 
critics  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  his  whole  career. 

[Of  this  and  the  following  campaigns  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  particulars,  nor 
is  it  necessary,  as  the  brilliant  achievments  of 
the  British  army  are  matters  of  history,  and 
are  generally  known  over  most  portions  of  the 
civilized  world. — Ed.  B.  C.  M.] 

At  the  commencement  of  the  famous  cam- 
paign of  1813,  the  material  superiority  still 
lay  apparently  with  the  French,  for  King 
Joseph  disposed  of  a  force  little  short  of  200,000 
men — a  strength  exceeding  that  of  the  army 
under  Wellington's  command — even  if  all  de- 
nominations of  troops  are  included  in  the  cal- 
culation. But  the  British  general  reasonably 
concluded  that  he  had  by  this  time  experienced 
the  worst  of  what  the  enemy  could  do.  He 
knew  that  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  no  less 
than  the  jealousies  of  the  several  commanders, 
would  render  any  large  or  permanent  concen- 
tration impossible,  and  he  had  satisfactorily 
measured  the  power  of  his  own  army  against 
any  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  field  against 
him.  He  confidently  calculated,  therefore,  on 
making  an  end  of  the  war ;  his  troops  were  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  the  lessons  of  the  retreat 
from  Burgos  had  been  turned  to  seasonable 
advantage.  In  comparison  with  his  previous 
restrictions  all  might  now  be  said  to  be  in  his 
own  hands,  and  the  result  of  the  change  was 
soon  made  conclusively  manifest. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offensive 
movements  of  Wellington  from  his  Portuguese 
stronghold  had  been  usually  directed  against 
Madrid,  by  one  of  the  two  great  roads  of  Sala- 
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manca  or  Talavera,  and  the  French  had  been 
studiously  led  to  anticipate  similar  dispositions 
on  the  present  occasion.    Under  such  impres- 
sions they  collected  their  main  strength  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Douro,  to  defend  that  river 
to  the  last,  intending,  as  Wellington  moved 
upon  Salamanca,  to  fall  on  his  left  flank  by  the 
bridges  of  Toro  and  Zamora.    The  British 
general,  however,  had  conceived  a  very  different 
plan  of  operations.    Availing  himself  of  pre- 
parations carefully  made,    and  information 
anxiously  collected,  he  moved  the  left  -wing  of 
his  army  through  a  province  hitherto  untra- 
versed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  and 
then,  after  demonstrations  at  Salamanca,  sud- 
denly joining  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
he  took  the  French  defences  in  reverse,  and 
showed  himself  in  irresistible  force  on  the  line 
of  their  communications.    The  effect  was  deci- 
sive.   Constantly  menaced  by  the  British  left, 
which  was  kept  steadily  in  advance,  Joseph 
evacuated  one  position  after  another  without 
hazarding  an  engagement,  blew  up  the  castle 
of  Burgos  in  the  precipitancy  of  his  retreat,  and 
only  took  post  at  Vittoria  to  experience  the 
most  conclusive  defeat  ever  sustained  by  the 
French  arms  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
His  entire  army  was  routed,  with  inconsiderable 
slaughter,  but  with  irrecoverable  discomfiture. 
All  the  plunder  of  the  Peninsula  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.    Jourdan's  baton  and 
Joseph's  travelling  carriage  became  the  trophies 
of  the  British  general,  and  the  walls  of  Apsley- 
house  display  to  this  hour  in  their  most  pre- 
cious ornaments  the  spoils  of  this  memorable 
battle.    The  occasion  was  improved  as  skilfully 
as  it  had  been  created.    Pressing  on  his  retir- 
ing foe,  Wellington  drove  him  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  surrounding  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna, 
prepared  to  maintain  the  mountain  passes 
against  a  renewed  invasion.    His  anticipations 
of  the  future  proved  correct.    Detaching  what 
force  he  could  spare  from  his  own  emergencies, 
Napoleon  sent  Soult  again  with  plenary  powers 
to  retrieve  the  credit  and  fortunes  of  the  army. 
Impressed  with  the  peril  of  the  crisis,  and  not 
disguising  the  abilities  of  the  commander  op- 
posed to  him,  this  able  "Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor"  collected  his  whole  strength,  and 
suddenly  poured  with  impetuous  valor  through 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  isolated 
posts  of  his  antagonist.    But  at  Maya  and  | 
Sorauven  the  French  were  once  more  repulsed 
by  the  vigorous  determination  of  the  British ;  ! 
St.  Sebastian,  after  a  sanguinary  siege,  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  j 
four  months  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Wel- 
lington slept,  for  the  last  time  during  the  war, 
on  the  territory  of  the  Peninsula.    The  Bioas- 
soa  and  the  Nivelle  were  successfully  crossed 
in  despite  of  all  the  resistance  which  Soult 
could  oppose,  and  the  British  army,  which  five 
years  before,  amid  the  menacing  hosts  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  ill-boding  omens  of  its  friends, 
had  maintained  a  precarious  footing  on  the  \ 
crags  of  Portugal,  now  bivouacked  in  uncon- ! 
tested  triumph  on  the  soil  of  France.  With 
these  strokes  the  mighty  game  had  at  length 


been  won,  for  though  Soult  clung  with  convul- 
sive tenacity  to  every  defensible  point  of 
ground,  and  though  at  Toulouse  he  drew  such 
vigour  from  despair  as  suggested  an  equivocal 
claim  to  the  honours  of  the  combat,  yet  the 
result  of  the  struggle  was  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  fortune.  Not  only  was  Wellington  advancing 
in  irresistible  strength,  but  Napoleon  himself 
had  succumbed  to  his  more  immediate  antago- 
nists; and  the  French  marshals,  discovering 
themselves  without  authority  or  support,  de- 
sisted from  hostilities  which  had  become  both 
gratuitous  and  hopeless. 

Thus  terminated,  with  unexampled  glory  to 
England  and  its  army,  the  great  Peninsular 
War — a  struggle  commenced  with  ambiguous 
views  and  prosecuted  with  doubtful  expecta- 
tions, but  earned  to  a  triumphant  conclusion 
by  the  extraordinary  genius  of  a  single  man. 
We  are  not  imputing  any  prodigies  of  heroism 
to  the  conquerors  or  their  chief.  None  knew 
better  than  he  who  is  now  gone  that  war  was 
no  matter  of  romance,  but  a  process  obeying 
in  its  course  the  self-same  rules  which  humanly 
determine  the  success  of  all  national  under- 
takings. It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  we  have 
been  describing,  that  Wellington,  with  a  hete- 
rogeneous force  rarely  exceeding  50,000  effec- 
tive troops,  and  frequently  far  below  even  this 
disproportionate  amount,  did  first  repel,  then 
attack,  and  ultimately  vanquish,  a  host  of  foes 
comprising  from  200,000  to  350,000  of  the 
finest  soldiers  of  the  French  Empire,  led  by  its 
most  renowned  commanders ;  and  such  a  feat 
of  arms  does,  indeed,  appear  to  savour  of  the 
heroic  or  supernatural. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  originally  sailed  with  a 
handful  of  troops  on  an  "expedition"  to  Por- 
tugal. He  returned  the  commander  of  such  a 
British  army  as  had  never  before  been  seen, 
and  the  conqueror  in  such  a  war  as  had  never 
before  been  maintained.  Single-handed,  Eng- 
land had  encountered  and  defeated  those 
redpubtable  legions  of  France  before  which 
Continental  Europe  had  hitherto  succumbed. 
She  had  become  a  principal  in  the  great 
European  struggle,  and,  by  the  talents  and  for- 
tune of  her  great  commander,  had  entitled 
herself  to  no  second  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
world.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  our  subject 
demands  no  special  notice  of  that  invincible 
army  by  which  these  feats  were  wrought. 
When  the  war  was  summarily  concluded  by  the 
ruin  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  it  had  penetrated 
the  French  territory  as  far  as  Bordeaux. — 
There  it  was  broken  up.  Of  its  famous  regi- 
ments, some  were  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
to  be  launched  heedlessly  against  the  redoubts 
of  New  Orleans,  some  shipped  off  to  perish  in 
the  rice  swamps  of  Antigua,  and  some  retained 
to  participate  in  one  more  battle  for  victory. 
But  from  this  point  its  renown  lives  in  history 
alone;  its  merits  never  met  the  recognition 
which  was  their  due,  and  our  own  generation 
has  witnessed  the  tardy  acknowledgment,  by  a 
piece  of  riband  and  a  medal,  of  deeds  which 
forty  years  before  proved  the  salvation  of 
Europe  and  the  immortal  glory  of  Britain. 
During  the  memorable  events  which  we  have 
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been  describing,  the  character  and  position  of 
Wellington  had  risen  to  a  signal  pitch  of  repu- 
tation and  esteem.  A  successful  soldier  and  a 
popular  commander  he  had  been  accounted 
from  the  beginning,  but  he  was  now  recognized 
as  something  infinitely  more.  By  degrees  the 
Spanish  war  had  become  a  conspicuous  element 
in  the  mighty  European  struggle :  and  it  was 
the  only  war,  indeed,  in  which  an  ascendant 
was  permanently  maintained  over  the  star  of 
Napoleon.  All  eyes  were  therefore  turned 
upon  the  General  enjoying  such  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  genius  or  fortune.  Nor  were  his 
merits  limited  to  the  field  of  battle  alone.  He 
was  the  visible  adviser  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese statesmen,  and  whatever  administrative 
successes  awaited  their  efforts  were  due  to  no 
counsels  but  his.  His  clear  vision  and  steady 
judgment  disentangled  all  the  intricacies  of 
democratic  intrigues  or  courtly  corruption,  and 
detected  at  once  the  path  of  wisdom  and  policy. 
It  was  impossible,  too,  that  his  views  should 
be  confined  to  the  Peninsula.  In  those  days 
all  politics  wore  a  cosmopolitan  character. 
There  was  but  one  great  question  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world — European  freedom  or  Eu- 
ropean servitude — the  "French  Empire"  on 
one  side  and  a  coalition  of  adversaries  or  vic- 
tims on  the  other.  Wellington's  eye  was  cist 
over  the  plains  of  Germany,  over  the  wilds  of 
Russia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  sagacity 
estimated  every  combination  at  its  true  import, 
and  measured  the  effects  of  every  expedition, 
while  his  victories  served  to  check  despondency, 
or  animate  resistance  in  countries  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  his  operations.  The  battle 
of  Salamanca  was  celebrated  by  the  retiring 
Russians  with  rejoicings  which  fell  ominously 
on  the  ears  of  their  pursuers,  and  the  triumph 
of  Vittoria  determined  the  wavering  policy  of 
Austria  against  the  tottering  fortunes  of  Napo- 
leon. These  circumstances  lent  a  weight  to 
the  words  of  Wellington  such  as  had  rarely 
been  before  experienced  either  by  statesman  or 
soldier.  On  all  points  relating  to  the  one  great 
problem  of  the  day,  his  opinion  was  anxiously 
asked  and  respectfully  received — and  not  by 
his  own  Government  alone,  but  by  all  Cabinets 
concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the  pending 
struggle.  When,  therefore,  the  dissolution  of 
Napoleon's  empire  compelled  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  France,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
promptly  despatched  to  Paris,  as  the  person 
most  competent  to  advise  and  instruct  the  new 
Administration — four  days  only  elapsing  be- 
tween his  departure  from  the  head  of  the  army 
and  his  appearance  as  British  Ambassador  at 
the  Tuilleries.  Within  a  week,  again,  of  this 
time  he  was  precipitately  recalled  to  Madrid, 
as  the  only  individual  who,  by  his  experience, 
knowledge  and  influence,  could  compose  the 
differences  between  the  Spanish  people  and 
their  malicious  Sovereign ;  and  before  six 
months  had  passed,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Vienna  as  the  representative  of  his  country  in 
the  great  congress  of  nations  which  was  to  de- 
termine the  settlement  of  the  world.  These 
practical  testimonies  to  his  renown  throw  wholly 


into  the  shade  those  incidental  honours  and 
decorations  by  which  national  acknowledgments 
are  conveyed,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add,  that  all  the  titles  and  distinctions  at  the 
command  of  Crowns  andCabinets  were  showered 
upon  the  liberator  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
conqueror  of  Napoleon.  Talavera  had  made 
him  a  baron  and  a  viscount ;  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
an  earl,  Salamanca  a  marquis,  and  Vittoria  a 
duke ;  and,  as  these  honors  had  all  accumulated 
in  his  absence,  his  successive  patents  were  read 
together  in  a  single  day,  as  he  took  his  seat  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  the  highest  rank, 
among  the  peers  of  England. 

But  his  military  services  were  not  yet  quite 
concluded — they  were  to  terminate  in  a  more 
brilliant  though  not  more  substantial  triumph 
than  had  been  won  on  the  fields  of  Spain. 
While  the  allied  Sovereigns  were  wrangling 
over  the  trophies  of  their  success,  their  terri- 
ble antagonist  re-appeared  once  more.  Napo- 
leon was  again  in  Paris,  and,  aided  by  the 
devotion  of  his  adherents,  the  military  capaci- 
ties of  the  nation,  and  the  numbers  of  veteran 
soldiers  who  at  the  peace  had  been  released 
from  imprisonment,  he  speedily  advanced  at 
the  head  of  an  army  as  formidable  as  that  of 
Austerlitz  or  Friedland.  At  the  first  rumours 
of  war  the  contingent  of  England  had  been 
intrusted  to  Wellington,  who  occupied  in  Bel- 
gium the  post  of  honour  and  peril.  Of  all  the 
mighty  reinforcements  announced  none  but  a 
Prussian  corps  was  at  hand,  when,  without 
warning  given,  the  French  Emperor  fell  head- 
long on  his  enemies  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras. 
The  Duke  had  sketched  out  a  scheme  of  hosti- 
lities with  his  usual  decision,  and  was  prepared 
to  take  the  field  with  his  usual  confidence,  but 
the  loss  of  that  army  which  "could  go  any 
where  and  do  anything"  was  now  grievously 
felt.  The  troops  of  Napoleon  were  the  very 
finest  of  the  Empire — the  true  representatives 
of  the  Grand  Army  ;  but  Wellington's  motley 
force  comprised  only  33,000  British,  and  of 
these  only  a  portion  was  contributed  by  the 
redoubtable  old  regiments  of  the  Peninsula. 
Nevertheless,  with  these  in  the  front  line,  and 
with  Brunswickers,  Belgians,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans in  support,  the  British  general  awaited 
at  Waterloo  the  impetuous  onset  of  Napoleon, 
and  at  length  won  that  crowning  victory  which 
is  even  yet  familiar  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 
That  this  final  conquest  added  much  more  than 
brilliancy  to  the  honours  of  Wellington  is  what, 
cannot  be  said.  The  campaign  was  not  long 
enough  for  strategy,  nor  was  the  battle  fought 
by  manoeuvres;  but  whatever  could  be  done 
by  a  general  was  done  by  England's  Duke,  and 
this  distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  personal  conflict 
between  the  two  great  commanders  of  the  age, 
naturally  invested  the  conqueror  with  a  pecu- 
liar lustre  of  renown. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  England,  during 
these  proceedings,  was  forgetful  of  her  hero. 
Honors,  offices  and  rewards  were  showered  on 
him  from  every  quarter.  As  the  Crown  had 
exhausted  its  store  of  titles,  and  Parliament  its 
forms  of  thanksgiving,  the  recognitions  of  his 
crowning  victory  took  a  more  substantial  shape. 
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In  addition  to  former  grants,  the  sum  of 
£200,000  was  voted,  in  1815,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  mansion  and  estate  to  be  settled  on  the 
dukedom.  With  these  funds,  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  concluded  a  bargain 
with  Lord  Rivers  for  the  noble  domain  of 
Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  to  be  held  in 
perpetuity  of  the  Crown  by  the  Dukes  of  Wel- 
lington, on  conditiou  of  presenting  yearly  a  tri- 
colour flag  to  the  British  sovereign,  on  the  18th 
of  June.  This  symbol,  corresponding  to  a 
similar  token  presented  by  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough, is  always  suspended  in  the  Armory  at 
Windsor  Castle,  where  the  little  silken  trophies 
may  be  seen  hanging  together  in  perpetual 
memory  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo.  The  estate 
of  Strathfieldsaye  has  since  been  largely  in- 
creased by  the  investments  of  the  Duke's  pri- 
vate economy;  it  is  now,  we  believe,  many 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  though  the  man- 
sion is  not  proportioned  to  the  dignity  either 
of  the  domain  or  the  title,  the  avenue  by  which 
it  is  approached  is  almost  unequalled.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  the  state 
of  his  health  induced  him  to  repair  to  Chelten- 
ham, and  gave  occasion  for  an  infinite  number 
of  grateful  or  festive  acknowledgments.  Among 
these  was  the  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  at 
which  ceremony  the  hero  of  the  title  appeared, 
with  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
under  a  salute  of  202  guns,  and  it  was  at  the 
same  period  that  the  erection  of  the  present 
Apsley  House,  a  residence  privately  purchased 
by  the  Duke,  was  undertaken  and  completed 
by  Mr.  Wyatt.  We  are  now  so  familiarized 
with  monumental  effigies  of  our  hero  in  every 
possible  guise,  that  it  may  surprise  the  reader 
to  hear,  that  the  trophy  in  the  Park  was  for 
twenty  years  the  only  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
which  the  metropolis  could  boast.  It  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  ladies  of  England,  between 
1819  and  1821,  and  was  erected  on  the  Water-  , 
loo  anniversary,  in  1822,  in  which  year  also 
the  merchants  of  London  presented  their  ela- 
borate shield.  The  crown,  meantime,  had  lost 
no  opportunity  of  signalizing  its  mindfulness  of 
services  rendered.  The  Duke,  in  1818,  was 
appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  in 
1819  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  in  1820 
Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  into 
which,  at  the  disbandment  of  certain  regiments, 
the  famous  old  95th  had  been  transmuted.  As 
to  foreign  Courts,  they  had  already  said  and 
done  their  utmost;  but  it  1818,  the  Sovereigns 
of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  simultaneously 
promoted  the  Duke  to  that  rank  in  their  respec- 
tive forces  which  he  had  already  reached  in  his 
own ;  so  that  of  the  soldier  who  has  just  expired 
we  may  assert  the  incredible  fact,  that  though 
he  gained  every  honour  by  service  and  none  by 
birth,  he  died  a  Field  Marshal  of  near  forty 
years  standing  in  four  of  the  greatest  armies 
in  the  world. 

The  private  life  of  the  Duke  was  simple, 
methodical  and  familiar  in  most  of  its  features 
to  all  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the  metropolis. 
His  attendance  at  the  early  service  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  at  the  Whitehall  sermons, 
his  walk  in  the  park  in  former  years,  and  of 


late  times  his  ride  through  the  Horse  Guards, 
with  his  servant  behind  him,  are  incidents 
which  every  newspaper  has  long  chronicled  for 
the  information  of  the  country.  His  personal 
habits  were  those  of  military  punctuality,  his 
daily  duties  were  discharged  systematically  as 
they  recurred,  and  his  establishment  was  as 
thriftily  regulated  as  the  smallest  household  in 
the  land.  This  economy  enabled  him  to  effect 
considerable  savings,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
property  of  the  title  must  have  been  very  largely 
increased.  He  married  in  1806  the  Hon. 
Catharine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  the 
second  Baron  Longford — a  lady  for  whose  hand, 
as  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  nothing  but  the 
sword  of  an  infantry  captain  to  second  his  pre- 
tensions, he  had  previously,  we  are  informed, 
been  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  The  Duchess 
died  in  1831,  and  the  Duke's  name  was  recently 
coupled  with  that  of  numerous  ladies  who 
were  successively  selected  by  report  as  the 
objects  of  his  second  choice.  He  expired, 
however,  a  widower,  leaving  two  sons  to  inherit 
his  name.  Full  of  years  beyond  the  term  of 
mortality,  and  of  honours  almost  beyond  human 
parallel,  he  has  descended  into  his  grave  amid 
the  regrets  of  a  generation,  who  could  only 
learn  his  deeds  from  their  forefathers,  but  who 
know  that  the  national  glory  which  they  wit- 
ness and  the  national  security  which  they 
enjoy  were  due,  under  God's  providence,  to  the 
hero  whom  they  have  just  now  lost. 


PROCESS  OF  EARTHENWARE 
MANUFACTURE. 

Curious  and  attractive  as  are  many  of  our 
manual  arts,  there  is  none  that  has  delighted 
us  more  than  this.  Without  stopping  to  con- 
"  sider  the  various  steps  and  discoveries  by 
which  the  potting  has  arrived  at  its  present 
degree  of  excellence,  let  us  take  a  hasty  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  lump  of  clay  becomes 
an  elegant  and  valuable  piece  of  porcelain. 
Chemistry  has  done  much :  unwearied  activity, 
untiring  ambition,  unsleeping  desire  of  gain, 
unquenchable  thirst  of  discovery,  and  love  of 
art,  have  done  more :  lucky  accident  has  had 
its  share  of  co-operation ;  experience,  enter- 
prise, accumulating  capital,  have  added  their 
force ;  and  skilful  divisions  of  employment  has 
crowned  all,  and  made  the  creation  of  a  new 
tea-saucer  a  process  of  beauty  and  a  work  of 
social  pleasure.  The  walk  through  a  china- 
factory  is  like  a  walk  through  a  well-organised 
school.  In  every  room  is  going  on  the  peculiar 
task  of  that  room;  and  all,  and  under  the 
surveillance  of  one  presiding  mind,  are  co- 
operating harmoniously  to  one  end.  There  is 
nothing  which  pleases  us  so  much  in  this  man- 
ufactory as  its  cleanliness,  and  apparent  health- 
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iness.  Deleterious  articles,  unquestionably, 
are  extensively  employed ;  but,  judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  workmen,  they  do  not 
seem,  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied, 
to  produce  much  harmful  consequence.  The 
very  men  who  work  in  the  clay  in  its  most 
early  stages  seem  merely  smeared  with  a  little 
flour,  and  all  the  stages  thenceforward  are 
comparatively  clean.  There  is  an  air  of  ease 
and  comfort  in  the  whole  process,  and  a  fresh- 
ness of  atmosphere  so  different  from  that  of  a 
cotton  factory,  that  make  it  very  agreeable  to 
notice.  It  is  cheering,  too,  to  see  so  many 
boys  and  young  women  employed,  especially 
the  latter,  for  whom  suitable  occupation  is,  in 
general,  so  great  a  need.  But  from  these 
general  advantages  let  us  pass  to  one  particular 
object. 

To  witness  the  very  beginning  of  the  process 
of  potting,  we  should  go  to  the  flint-mills  and 
rooms  for  preparing  the  clays.  Here  the 
principal  materials  for  the  body  or  paste  of 
which  the  earthenware  is  made,  are  calcined 
and  broken  clown  as  may  be  required,  and 
ground  in  water  into  the  finest  creamy  smooth- 
ness ;  the  whole  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
finest  wire,  lawn,  and  silk  sieves,  and  the 
required  ingredients  and  proportions  are  then 
mixed  by  the  potter  according  to  his  taste  or 
skill.  In  the  knowledge  and  manipulation  of 
these  prime  ingredients,  of  course,  exists  the 
relative  success  of  the  potter.  We  need 
not  particularise  these  ingredients  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  flint  and  a  fine  kind  of  clay, 
as  well  as  cawk  (sulphate  of  barytes),  a  heavy 
stone  found  in  the  Derbyshire  hills,  bones, 
gritstones,  felspar,  &c.  These  are  more  or 
less  used  according  to  the  particular  kind  of 
wares  required ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
with  the  exception  of  grit  and  some  clays, 
scarcely  one  of  the  principal  substances  is 
found  in  this  district.  The  chief  clays  come 
from  Dorsetshire,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  flints 
from  the  southern  counties,  &c.  The  grand 
requisites  which  appear  to  have  fixed  the  man- 
ufacture to  this  district,  are  the  abundance  of 
coal,  and  the  marl  of  which  the  saggers,  or 
cases  are  made.  The  marl  is  a  dirty-looking 
substance,  which  you  see  dug  up  and  lying 
about,  to  expose  it  to  the  weather,  from  which 
it  derives  great  advantage  ;  and  without  these 
saggers  or  safeguards,  there  could  be  no  good 
potting,  for  their  office  is  so  far  to  resist  the 
fire,  and  the  action  of  the  chemical  agents 
which  they  have  to  contain,  as  to  prevent  the 
fracture  and  the  fusion  of  the  pottery. 


The  composition  for  the  paste  or  body  of 
earthenware  being  then  prepared  in  a  liquid 
state,  it  is  put  in  the  slip-kiln,  and  boiled 
down  to  the  proper  consistency.  Formerly 
this  was  done  in  the  open  air,  in  what  were 
called  sun-kilns,  a  sort  of  open  reservoir  lined 
with  flags,  in  which  the  clay  was  well  agitated, 
or  blunged,  as  the  potters  call  it,  with  water 
put  through  a  sieve,  and  suffered  to  run  into 
a  kind  of  vat,  where  it  was  gradually  evapor- 
ated by  the  sun  to  the  proper  consistency, 
some  of  these  sun-kilns  may  yet  be  seen  in 
potteries  of  coarse  earthenware  ;  but  the  slip- 
kilns  now  in  general  use  are  a  sort  of  oblong 
troughs  with  fire-tile  bottoms,  under  which  a 
flue  passes,  and  its  flames  rapidly  evaporate 
the  mixture,  which,  being  carefully  stirred,  is 
soon  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  dough. 
This  dough,  like  the  dough  for  bread,  is  then 
made  to  pass  through  a  certain  fermentation. 
This  is  effected  by  laying  it  for  some  months 
in  a  damp  cellar,  when  it  is  taken  out  and 
kneaded,  pulled  or  passed  through  a  machine 
to  reduce  it  to  the  closest  and  most  perfect 
consistency.  It  is  trodden  down  by  naked  feet, 
and  finally  sloped,  slabbed  and  slapped.  It  is 
sloped,  because  it  is  cut  with  a  wire  into  slopes 
or  wedges,  which  are  banged  one  on  another  ; 
it  is  slabbed  because  it  is  banged  down  upon  a 
slab ;  and  it  is  slapped,  because  a  great  part  of 
the  operation  consists  in  slapping  with  the  open 
hand. 

Here,  then,  you  see  men  and  boys,  each 
with  a  great  lump  of  clay,  which  he  lifts  up 
and  bangs  down  with'  great  force  on  a  slab, 
generally  made  of  plaster.  He  then,  with  a 
wire,  cuts  it  in  two,  and  lifting  up  one  part, 
throws  it  down  fiercely  on  the  ground;  he 
then  slaps  it  all  over  with  his  hands,  takes  up 
the  whole  again ;  cuts  it,  slaps,  and  so  tor- 
ments it  for  a  long  time,  ever  and  anon  scoop- 
ing a  little  out  of  it  with  his  finger-end  to  see 
if  it  will  do.  This  sloping,  slapping,  or  slab- 
bing, is  to  render  the  dough  thoroughly  com- 
pact ;  jfor  if  any  little  bubbles  of  air  remained  in 
it,  the  ware  would  in  the  furnace  blister  and  be 
ruined. 

When  these  lumps  are  thoroughly  slabbed, 
they  are  ready  for  the  thrower,  and  are  cut 
into  pieces  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
article  he  is  about  to  make.  He  takes  one 
of  these  pieces,  and  dabs  it  down  upon  what  is 
called  the  wheel-block,  being  a  block  of  wood 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  spindle, 
which  being  turned  by  means  of  a  band  and 
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a  large  wheel,  much  in  the  way,  no  doubt,  of 
the  potter's  wheel  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the 
lump  of  clay  spins  round.  The  man  seats  him- 
self astride  of  a  bench  close  beside  it,  and 
moulding  the  ductile  clay  with  his  hands,  it 
resolves  itself,  as  if  by  magic,  into  the  shape 
required — a  plate,  a  cup,  a  saucer  or  a  jug. 
It  is  evident  that  the  articles  thus  produced 
can  only  be  round  and  plain.  If  it  is  to  be  of 
an  oval  or  varied  shape,  it  cannot  be  made  on 
the  wheel ;  it  must  be  made  in  a  mould.  The 
thrower  cuts  off  the  vessel  from  the  block  with 
a  fine  hop  wire,  and  it  is  carried  away  to  the 
drying  stove.  Here  it  is  dried  till  it  acquires 
what  the  potters  term  jthe  green  state,  a  state 
of  particular  toughness  ;  and  then  it  is  taken 
to  the  turner.  Enter  the  next  room.  There 
are  the  turners  working  away  in  a  row  at  their 
lathes.  The  lathe  resembles  the  thrower's 
machine  to  the  general  eye  ;  it  has  the  vertical 
block  on  which  to  fix  the  vessel,  and  tho 
wheel.  Boys  or  women,  turn  the  wheels,  and 
turners,  fixing  the  vessels  to  the  blocks  by 
means  of  a  little  of  the  liquid  called  slip,  turn 
them  with  iron  tools,  just  as  turners  turn 
articles  of  wood  or  iron,  But  these  vessels 
have  got  neither  spouts,  handles  nor  knobs,  on 
their  lids.  To  get  these,  they  are  sent  into  an- 
other room  to  the  stonkers  or  furnishers,  per- 
sons who  furnish  handles  by  forcing  the  clay 
paste  by  a  sort  of  a  press  through  a  hole,  from 
which  it  descends  in  a  long  soft  stick.  This 
stick  is  cut  into  lengths,  and  bent  into  handles, 
or  pressed  into  moulds  to  the  required  shape. 
Spouts,  knobs,  raised  ornaments,  &c,  are 
similarly  made,  and  stuck  upon  the  vessel  with 
slip,  smoothing  the  joints  with  a  wet  sponge. 
These  stonkers  or  furnishers,  having  dismissed 
the  article  in  a  completed  state,  they  are  car- 
ried to  the  store-room,  where  they  are  dried  to 
the  degree  necessary  before  going  into  the 
kiln. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  kiln,  we  must 
have  a  look  at  the  pressers  and  casters,  and  the 
stilt-makers.  We  have  seen  that  all  articles  of 
oblong  and  varied  forms,  such  as  dishes,  jugs 
of  particular  patterns,  cups  of  fancy  shape,  or- 
naments, &c.  &c,  cannot  be  thrown  and 
turned, ;  they  must  be  made  in  moulds.  These 
moulds  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  These 
moulds  are  in  two  parts.  To  make  a  dish,  a 
piece  of  paste  is  rolled  out  as  a  cook  would  roll 
out  her  paste  for  a  pie-crust.  It  is  laid  upon 
one  half  of  the  mould,  which  is  to  form  the 
concave  side  or  face  of  the  dish,  and  the  other 
s 


half,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  dish,  is 
pressed  upon  it,  The  upper  half  of  the  mould 
being  then  removed,  the  work  is  smoothed 
with  a  wet  sponge,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
mould  removed  also  ;  and  the  face  being  like- 
wise smoothed  with  the  sponge,  the  dish  is 
carried  to  the  drying  stove.  Some  dishes, 
however,  are  formed  by  taking  the  rolled-out 
paste  on  the  half  of  the  mould  for  the  front, 
and  working  down  the  back  of  the  dish  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  cut  to  the  proper  shape,  and 
called  a  profile.  Handles,  spouts,  knobs,  and 
ornaments,  are  also  formed  by  moulds ;  though 
the  latter  are  more  commonly,  as  well  as  many 
vessels,  altogether,  formed  by  casting — that  is, 
by  pouring  the  slip  into  plaster  moulds,  which 
absorb  the  moisture  from  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  slip,  thereby  converting  it  into  a  paste  of 
sufficient  thickness  for  the  vessel  required ;  the 
mould  is  then  opened,  and  the  articles  removed, 
to  be  put  together  by  the  finishers. 

When  all  these  articles  are  ready  for  the 
furnace,  they  are  carefully  placed  in  the  sag- 
gers. But  here  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain 
little  pieces  of  baked  sticks  of  pottery,  called 
cockspurs,  stilts  and  triangles,  to  place  between 
the  articles,  to  prevent  them  all  adhering  to- 
gether in  the  furnace  or  kiln.  These  are  all 
prepared  ready.  As  you  have  gone  through 
the  rooms,  you  have  seen  women  and  boys,  at 
a  sort  of  tables,  rolling  out  the  clay  paste,  cut- 
ting it  with  knives  into  long  strips  of  less 
than  half  an  inch  square,  and  cutting  them 
again  transversely  into  lengths  of  a  few  inches. 
Some  of  these  they  mould  in  their  fingers  into 
triangular  sticks  with  a  cocked-up  point ; 
others  into  figures  pretty  much  of  the  shape  of 
the  letter  Y ;  others  in  cubes ;  others,  again, 
into  triangular  lumps,  with  three  downward 
points,  and  one  upward  central  one.  These 
are  called  stilts,  triangles,  and  the  last  descrip- 
tion cockspurs.  All  these  are  used  to  place 
in  the  saggers  between  the  different  kinds  of 
articles  as  they  are  burnt  in  the  kiln.  The 
marks  of  the  cockspurs  may  be  readily  seen  by 
any  one  on  the  margin  of  plates  and  dishes. 

Seeing  little  boys  very  nimbly  mending  these 
cockspurs,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  what 
they  were  paid  for  making  them,  and  was 
answered,  a  halfpenny  a  gross !  that  is,  twelve 
dozen  for  a  halfpenny;  at  which  they  would 
earn  sixpence  a  day,  or  three  shillings  a  week ; 
or,  in  other  words,  1728  for  sixpence,  10,368 
in  the  week  for  three  shillings !  I  remarked 
that  these  boys  would  not  build  fine  houses 
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and  factories  out  of  their  profits,  when  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  assured  ine  that  he  was 
once  such  a  boy,  and  made  cockspurs  for  still 
less  wages. 


fusible  materials,  and  rendered  sufficiently 
dilute  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  spirits  of 
tar;   and,  after  passing  through  the  furnace, 
j  come  out  fixed  into  the  body  of  the  glaze,  but 


The  ware  being  placed  in  the  saggers,  the  |  their  substance  is  easily  to  be  felt  in  passing 


saggers  are  then  piled  in  the  furnace,  one  on 
the  other,  in  tall  columns,  and  the  joints 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  sagger 
are  daubed  with  clay,  to  keep  out  any  smoke. 

These  furnaces  are  built  under  the  tall  coni- 
cal shades  called  howells,  or  more  commonly 
hovels ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  off  winds  and 
irregular  draughts,  which  would  occasion  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  to  differ  on  different  sides, 
and  so  spoil  the  ware.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  firemen  to  attend  to  the  baking.  The  ware 
when  it  comes  out  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  in 
that  state  is  called  biscuit  ware.  This  has  next 
to  be  sorted,  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect, 
and    another  class  of  operatives,  generally 


the  finger  over  theril.  They  have  yet  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  burnishers,  another 
set  of  young  women,  who,  with  pieces  of  hema- 
tile,  or  as  more  commonly  termed,  bloodstone, 
rub  over  all  the  gold  till  it  is  perfectly  bright, 
Such  arc  the  great  and  leading  processes  in 
the  production  of  our  earthenware  and  china. 
There  are  other  minute  proceedings  which  tend 
to  its  perfection,  but  which  cannot  be  detailed 
in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  such  as  colouring  stone- 
ware by  the  blowing-pot  and  worming-pot ; 
the  tracing  of  prints  upon  the  glaze  instead  of 
under  it,  and  the  mode  of  applying  the  lustres. 
It  may  also  be  stated  that  machinery  is  applied 
to  the  preparation  of  flints  and  clays ;  in  some 


young  women,  with  a  sort  of  a  chisel,  knock  |  factories  to  the  working  of  the  lathes,  and  in  a 
off  all  roughness,  bits  of  adhering  stilts,  and  j  few  instances  to  the  transfering  of  the  prints : 
the  marks  of  the  points  of  the  cockspurs.    It  I  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of 


is  then  handed  over  to  the  printers.  The  pro- 
cess of  printing  the  earthenware  is  a  very 
neat  and  interesting  one.  The  designs  are 
engraven  on  copper  plates.  On  one  of  these 
plates,  made  hot,  the  printer  spreads  his  colors, 
mixed  with  a  strong  oil  varnish  ;  removes  all 
but  what  fills  the  engraved  lines  with  his  pal-  j  tn0  world 
let-knife ;  cleans  his  plate  as  in  other  copper-  j  — • — 
plate  printing;  and  lays  upon  it  a  kind  of  aj  PLEASURES  OF  BEING  A  -  WITNESS 


the  processes  are  entirely  manual,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  this  numerous  body  of  operatives. 
Indeed,  for  extent  of  space  and  population, 
and  for  the  immense  quantity  of  goods  made, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  Staffordshire  Fotteriep 
in  Europe :  nor,  except  it  may  be  in  China,  in 


tissue-paper,  dipped  in  soap-water.  He  passes  I 
it  through  his  press,  takes  off  the  paper,  and  : 


I  was  engaged  in  a  cause  at  the  assizes 
about  fifty  miles  from  London.    It  stood 


hands  it  to  a  woman.    She  cuts  the  paper  with  ■  n      .     v  r  ,      r  „ 

..     A,   , .    .f  ■  i  first  in  the  paper  for  the  day  iollowins 

scissors,  and  applies  it  on  the  biscuit  ware,  as  I  •    1     t      j  *       11  a  a.„~.  ^ 

,  ■      .    •  ■     |  my  arrival.    1  had  travelled  from  town 

the  pattern  requires  and  rubs  it  down  firmly  ,  ^  t.chaise  with  two  o{  my  Witnesses, 
with  the  end  of  a  roll  of  flannel.  The  plate,  ,  Qne  lo{whom  was  a  surveyor  0f  eminence, 
or  other  article  printed,  is,  after  a  certain  in-  j  who  had  been  subpcenaed  to  produce  his 
terval,  dipped  in  water;  the  paper  is  removed  j  rt  of  certain  dilapidations.  This 
with  a  sponge,  and  the  impression  wanted  re- 
mains on  the  ware.    The  oily  matter  from  the 


;  gentleman  was  one  of  the  convivial  corps, 
narkably  corpulent,  jolly,  and  good- 
paint  being  evaporated,  the  article  is  handed  j  kmaoured.  On  arriving  at  the  assize 
over  to  the  dipper,  who  dips  it  into  a  liquid  j  town  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
glaze ;  and  it  is  finally  returned  to  the  furnace  I  placed  him  at  the  post  that  he  had  been 


once  more,  and  comes  out  with  the  glaze  liqui 
tied,  and  bright  and  hard  as  glass. 

This,  as  regards  earthenware,  and  a  great 
deal  of  porcelain,  is  the  main  process ;  but  the 
fine  specimens  of  porcelain,  after  receiving  one 
glaze,  pass  to  the  cnamelers.  These  are 
chiefly  young  women,  whom  you  find  in 


anxiously  coveting  for  some  three  or  four 
hours  previously, — at  a  table  ensconced  in 
a  snug  box  in  the  coffee-room,  with  his 
favourite  dish  before  him,  a  bottle  of  the 
best  port,  and  such  a  fire  by  his  side  as 
one  views  with  pleasure  in  a  raw,  cold 
evening  in  March.    He  had  been  up 


numbers  sitting  in  their  rooms,  painting  and  j  with  me  all  the  preceding  night,  discuss 


gilding  in  all  the  patterns  we  see  on  china. 
Their  colors  ore  metallic  oxides  mixed  with 


ing  evidence.  I  now  told  him  to  discuss 
his  steak,  make  himself  comfortable,  and 
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go  to  bed,  while  I  attended  the  consulta- 
tion. Mr.  Baron  Gurney  was  my  counsel 
— a  man  that  no  flaw  in  evidence  could 
escape. 

"Has  Mr.  Gubble  been  served  with  a 
duces  tecum,  Mr.  Sharpe  !" 
«  Yes,  Sir." 

«  Where  is  his  report  ?" 

"  Here,  Sir."  {producing  it.) 

"This!"  said  Gurney.  "This  can 
never  be  the  original :  it  is  too  neat  and 
methodical.  Where  are  the  memoran- 
dums from  which  he  prepared  it?" 

It  had  quite  escaped  me  to  ask  for 
them ;  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  non- 
production  of  them  would  seem  suspicious, 
and  insure  the  rejectiors  of  the  copy  as  j 
evidence.  I  hastily  returned  to  Gubble, 
and  found  him  wrapt  in  full  enjoyment : 
the  cloth  removed;  the  bottle  but  half 
exhausted  ;  the  feet  relieved  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  tight  damp  boots,  and  relax- 
ing their  swelled  tendons  in  comfortable 
slippers ;  the  legs  extended  on  a  second 
chair,  and  the  eyes  heedlessly  closing  over 
the  leading  article  of  a  daily  paper ;  while 
a  night-cap  already  over-shadowed  his 
bald  temples. 

"Mr.  Gubble!  Mr.  Gubble!"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  rouse  yourself,  Mr.  Gubble, 
and  come  to  the  consultation  !" 

"  Rouse  myself !  consultation  I  what 
do  you  mean'?  is  the  house  on  fire1?" 

"  You  must  explain  your  report.  Gur- 
ney doesn't  understand  it." 

"  Report !  consultation  !  I  had  just 
settled  into  a  dose.  Confound  your  ways 
of  business!    I  don't  half  like  them." 

"  Come,  man ;  off  with  your  cap,  and 
on  with  your  boots,  and  come  along  with 
me." 

He  slowly  raised  one  leg  from  the 
chair,  and  then  the  other,  gasping  between 
each  operation  ;  pushed  the  cap  back  on 
his  forehead  ;  groped  along  the  table  for 
his  snuff  box ;  and  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  on  the  lid  not  yet  raised,  growled 
out,  "  Con-sul-ta-tion !  what  d'ye  mean?" 
I  repeated  my  summons,  but  he  was  in 
no  hurry;  and  deliberately  exhausting 
the  pinch  with  one  hand,  while  he  sup- 
plied his  glass  with  the  other,  desired  me 
to  ring  the  bell. 

"  Waiter,  send  chamb'maid.  Consul- 
tation !  what  has  a  weary  man  like  me  to 
do  with  consultations'?    Chamb'maid  !" 

She  entered. 


"  Lit  the  fire,  Betty  !" 
"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Bed  uppermost,  Betty  f 

«  Yes,  Sir." 

"Three  blankets?" 

«  All  right,  Sir." 

"  Pan  of  coals  V 

"  Aired  it  well,  Sir." 

"  Live  coals  at  nine,  Betty ;  stir  the 
fire  a  little  before,  Betty;  draw  the  cur- 
tains ;  mind  a  rush-light ;  send  waiter." 

The  waiter  again  appeared. 

"  What  can  I  have  for  supper,  waiter!" 

"  What  you  please,  Sir." 

"  Something  light:  devilled  gizzard?" 

"  No,  Sir.9* 

"Sausages?" 

"  Can't  recommend  'em,  Sir." 
"  Oysters  ?" 

"  Very  fine,  Sir,  and  fresh  :  how  would 
you  like  'em  ?" 

"  Scalloped — Welsh  rabbit  lo  follow 
— egg-flip." 

"When,  Sir ?" 

"  Immediately — in  ten  minutes  :  and 
now  for  your  con-sul-ta-tion,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

The  night-cap  was  easily  superseded 
by  the  hat,  but  all  the  bootmakers  in  Lon- 
don could  not  have  replaced  the  calf-skin 
on  his  expanded  limbs.  He  toddled 
along  in  his  slippers  as  well  as  he  could, 
over  the  slippery,  half-frozen  stones.  I 
would  not  suffer  him  to  wait  to  resume 
his  coat,  which  he  had  exchanged  for  his 
dressing  gown  before  he  began  his  dinner. 
Groaning,  yawnjng,  and  cursing  all  law 
and  lawyers,  Gubble  entered  the  cham- 
bers, staring  round  in  perplexity,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes,  as  if  doubtfnl  whether 
it  was  not  a  dream, 

"  Mr.  Gubble — your  memorandums." 

tt  Memorandums  !" 

"  Yes :  those  from  which  your  report 
is  prepared." 
"Report!" 

"  Yes  ;  your  report.  Are  you  awake, 
man?" 

"  Zounds !  I  scarcely  know.  I  was 
just  going  to  bed." 

"  Go  when  you  like ;  but  we*must  have 
the  memorandums." 

"  Memorandums  !  I've  got  no  mem- 
orandums.    Sharpe  has  the  report." 

"  Tut !  man  ;  I  have  the  report  here, 
in  my  hand,  but  where  is  your  note- 
book ?" 

"  Note-book  ?" 
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"Yes;  note-book:  have  you  no  papers 
but  this]" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  what  more  you 
want.  I  have  a  sort  of  pocket-book,  but 
it's  of  no  use." 

"  Where  is  it !" 

"  At  home." 

«  Where  ?" 

"  At  Hackney." 

"  You  must  go  for  it !" 

'•'Go  for  it!!!" 

"  Certainly." 

"  What!  to  Hacknev?" 

"  To  Hackney.-" 

"Well,  this  is  a  queer  business!  go 
back  to  Hackney,  and  subpoenaed  here!" 

"  Not  at  all  ;  you  must  fetch  it." 

"  I  fetch  it !  that's  a  good  one  !  Boots 
must  call  me  early  in  the  morning,  I 
fancy !" 

"  Morning,  man !  you  must  be  back 
by  the  morning  !" 

"Back  by  morning!  Hackney,  to- 
night ! ! !  a  hundred  miles  to-night !  !  ! 
sure  you  are  mad  !" 

"  Very  likely  !"  coolly  observed  Gur- 
ney,  "  but  it  must  be  done." 

"  You'll  not  catch  me  doing  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  done  or  undone  ;  I've  not  half 
finished  my  dinner;  and  ten  minutes 
more  would  have  found  me  in  bed,  which 
I  never  leave  at  night  unless  burnt  out." 

But  Mr.  Gurney  had  given  me  my 
cue.  A  chaise  and  four  was  already  at 
the  door ;  poor  Gubble's  great  coat  and 
boots  safely  deposited  within  it,  with  an 
extra  blanket,  and  a  second  bottle  to  keep 
him  warm.  We  bundled  and  heaved 
him  into  the  chaise,  half  by  persuasion 
and  half  by  force,  and  cautioned  the  boys 
not  to  let  him  out  for  the  first  two  stages  ; 
trusting  to  his  fears  and  his  good  sense  to 
do  the  rest,  when  he  was  sufficiently 
awake  to  reflect  on  it.  We  reckoned 
rightly.  He  was  back  by  ten  the  next 
morning;  entered  the  court  as  we  were 
called  on,  unshaven,  undressed,  but  elat- 
ed with  the  thought  of  his  activity :  pro- 
duced his  pocket-book,  and  saved  the 
cause,  though  at  an  accidental  cost  of 
some  five-and-twenty  pounds.  The 
fault,  however,  was  not  mine ;  for  I  had 
cautioned  him  by  letter,  as  I  always  do 
on  such  occasions,  to  bring  with  him 
every  scrap  of  paper  that  he  possessed, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  done  so. 


Statistics  of  Snuffing. — In  an  Essay  on 
Noses,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  occur  on  the  habit  of  taking 
snuff: — "As  a  friend  to  noses,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, I  must  here  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  a  barbarous  abuse  to  which  they  are 
too  often  subjected,  by  converting  them  into 
dust-holes  and  soot-bags,  under  the  fashionable 
pretext  of  taking  snuff,  an  abomination  for 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  responsible,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  arti- 
cles of  his  impeachment.  When  some  1  Sir 
Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain,'  after 
gently  tapping  its  top,  with  a  look  of  diplomatic 
complacency,  embraces  a  modicum  of  its  contents 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  curves  round  his 
hand,  so  as  to  display  the  brilliant  on  his  little 
j  finger,  and  commits  the  high-dried  pulvilio  to 
the  air,  so  that  nothing  but  its  impalpable 
j  aroma  ascends  into  his  nose,  we  may  smile  at 
the  custom,  as  a  harmless  and  not  ungraceful 
j  foppery;  but  when  a  filthy  clammy  compost  is 
i  perpetually  thrust  up  the  nostrils  with  a  vora- 
i  cious  pig-like  snort,  it  is  a  practice  as  disgust- 
ing to  the  beholders,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  inju- 
I  rious  to  the  offender.  The  nose  is  the  emunc- 
!  tory  of  the  brain;  and  when  its  functions  are 
impeded,  the  whole  system  of  the  head  becomes 
deranged.  A  professed  snuff-taker  is  generally 
recognisable  by  his  total  loss  of  the  sense  of 
smelling,  by  his  snuffling  and  snorting,  by  his 
pale  sodden  complexion,  and  by  that  defective 
modulation  of  the  voice  called  talking  through 
the  nose ;  though  it  is,  in  fact,  an  inability  so 
to  talk,  from  the  partial  or  total  stoppage  of 
that  passage.  Not  being  provided  with  an 
ounce  of  civet,  I  will  not  suffer  my  imagination 
to  wallow  in  all  the  revolting  concomitants  of 
this  dirty  trick ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  an 
extract,  by  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  time  consumed  in  its  performance : — '  Every 
professed,  inveterate,  and  incurable  snuff-taker,' 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  '  at  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every 
pinch,  with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing 
and  wiping  the  nose,  and  other  incidental  cir- 
cumstances, consumes  a  minute  and  a  half. 
One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten,  allow- 
ing sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff-taking  day,  amounts 
to  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  out  of 
every  natural  day,  or  one  day  out  of  every  ten. 
One  day  out  of  every  ten  amounts  to  thirty-six 
days  and  a-half  in  a  year.  Hence,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  practice  to  be  persisted  in  for  forty 
years,  two  entire  years  of  the  snuff-taker's  life 
will  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two 
more  to  blowing  it.' 


Satiety  and  disgust  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  a  continual  chase  after  pleasure. 

Activity  animates  a  wilderness,  transforms  a 
cell  into  a  world,  bestows  immortal  fame  on 
the  calm  philosopher  in  his  chamber,  and  on 
the  industrious  artist  in  his  workshop. 

He  who  confines  himself  to  his  real  necessi- 
ties is  wiser,  richer,  and  more  contented  than 
all  of  us. 

Silence  is  a  mark  of  either  wisdom  or 
stupidity, 


POETRY. 
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A  TRUE  LOVE  SONG. 
Tell  me,  charmer,  tell  me,  pray, 
Have  you  sisters  many,  say? 
One  sweet  word,  aye,  yet  another. 
Have  you  got  a  single  brother  ? 
Have  you  got  an  aunt  or  two, 
Very  much  attached  to  you  ? 
Or  some  uncles  very  old, 
"Willing  you  their  lands  and  gold? 

Have  you  money  in  your  right, 
That  in  case  we  take  to  flight, 
And  your  ma  and  pa  be  cross, 
We  should  never  feel  the  loss  ? 
Gold  indeed 's  a  fleeting  thing, 
But  when  in  a  wedding-ring, 
There  'tis  endless  round  and  round- 
Settlements  should  thus  be  found. 

Are  your  parents  young  or  not ; 
Have  they  independence  got  ? 
Believe  me,  as  your  lover  true, 
'Tis  alone  my  care  for  you 
Makes  me  thus  particular, 
As  regards  your  pa  and  ma, 
Sisters,  love,  are  very  well, 
But  tne  truth  I'll  frankly  tell. 

When  a  man  intends  to  fix, 
He  doesn't  like  to  marry  six  I 
Brothers,  too,  are  very  well 
To  escort  a  sister  belle ; 
But  they  stand  much  in  the  way 
When  the  dowry  is  to  pay : 
Then,  sweet,  I  freely  own, 
You  I  love,  and  you  alone. 

At  your  feet  I  humbly  kneel, 
I  have  nothing — to  reveal ; 
Fortune 's  been  unkind  to  ma 
'Till  she  kindly  proffered  thee. 
Speak!  and  lot  me  know  my  fate; 
Speak !  and  alter  your  estate ; 
If  you  are,  what  I  suppose, 
I'll  take  a  cab,  love,  and  propose. 

Alfred  Crowquill. 


THE  MAID'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing. 
Still  a  lovelorn  heart  pursuing, 
Read  you  not  the  wrong  you're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  ? 
All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing, 
Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

Rivals  banished,  bosoms  plighted; 
Still  our  days  are  disunited; 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted, 
Now  half  quench'd  appears, 
Damp'd,  and  wavering,  and  benighted, 
'Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charms  you  call  your  dearest  blessing, 
Lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing, 
Eyes  a  mutual  soul  confessing, 

Soon  you'll  make  them  grow 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing. 
Not  with  age,  but  woe ! 

Campbell 


MY  OWN  GREEN  LAND  FOR  EVER. 
Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock, 
Of  dark  "blue  lake  and  mighty  river — 
Of  mountains  reared  aloft,  to  mock 
The  storm's  career,  and  lightning's  shock, 

My  own  green  land  for  ever ! 
Oh,  never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Where'er  his  wandering  steps  incline, 
Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 
His  childhood,  like  a  dream  of  love! — 
Land  of  my  fathers — if  my  name, 
Now  humble  and  unwed  to  fame, 
Hereafter  burn  upon  the  lip, 

As  one  of  those  which  may  not  die, 
Linked  in  eternal  fellowship 

With  visions  pure,  and  strong,  and  high; 
If  the  wild  dreams,  which  quicken  now 
The  throbbing  pulse  of  heart  and  brow, 
Hereafter  take  a  real  form, 
Like  spectres  changed  to  beings  warm ; 
And  over  temples  wan  and  gray 

The  star-like  crown  of  glory  shine ! 
Thine  be  the  bard's  undying  lay, 

The  murmur  of  his  praise  be  thine  ! 

WhiUier. 

THE  BLUE  HARE-BELL. 

Have  ye  ever  heard  in  the  twilight  dim, 

A  low,  soft  strain, 
That  ye  fancied  a  distant  vesper  hymn, 

Borne  o'er  the  plain 
By  the  zephyrs  that  rise  on  perfumed  wing, 
When  the  sun's  last  glances  are  glimmering? 
Have  ye  heard  that  music,  with  cadence  sweet, 

And  merry  peal, 
Ring  out,  like  the  echoes  of  fairy  feet, 

O'er  flowers  that  steal : 
And  did  ye  deem  that  each  trembling  tone 
Was  the  distant  vesper-chime  alone  ? 
The  source  of  that  whispering  strain  I'll  tell, 

For  I've  listened  oft 
To  the  music  faint  of  the  Blue  Hare-Bell, 

In  the  gloaming  soft; 
'Tis  the  gay  fairy-folk  the  peal  who  ring, 
At  even-time  for  their  banqueting. 
And  gaily  the  trembling  bells  peal  out. 

With  trembling  tongue, 
While  elves  and  fairies  career  about, 

'Mid  dance  and  song. 
Oh,  roses  and  lilies  are  fair  to  see, 
But  the  wild  Blue  Bell  is  the  flower  for  me. 

Louisa  Anne  Twamley. 


He  that  within  his  bounds  will  keep, 

May  baffle  all  disasters : 
To  fortune  and  fate  commands  he  may  give, 
1    Which  worldlings  call  their  masters; 
j  He  may  dance,  he  may  laugh,  he  may  sing,  he  may 

May  be  mad,  may  be  sad,  may  be  jolly;  [quaff, 
i  He  may  walk  without  fear,  he  may  sleep  without  care, 
!     And  a  fig  for  the  world  and  its  folly. 

Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart ; 
He  who  blindly  trusts  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind : 
He  who  still  expects  deceit, 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat. 
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COW-DEALING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  farmer,  residing  at 
Epping  Forest,  having  rather  an  elderly  cow 
which  began  to  be  very  slack  of  milk,  he  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  her,  and  to  purchase  an- 
other, lie  accordingly  took  her  to  Romford 
fair,  and  sold  her  to  a  cow-dealer  for  about 
41.  10s.,  but  he  did  not  see  any  cow  in  the 
market  promising  enough  in  appearance,  and 
returned  home  without  a  cow,  but  satisfied 
with  the  price  he  had  got  for  the  "  old  one." 
The  cow-dealer  calculated  upon  Smithfield 
market  as  a  better  emporium  for  disposing  of 
his  bargain,  and  accordingly  drove  her  there, 
in  order  to  sell  her  to  the  polony-pudding 
merchants ;  but  there  was  a  glut  in  that  des- 
cription of  dainty  in  consequence  of  the  late 
floods,  which  have  proved  fatal  to  many  poor 
beasts.  The  cow  would  not  sell  even  for  the 
money  which  had  been  just  given  for  her,  and 
the  owner  was  about  to  dispose  of  her  for  less  i 
— when  a  doctor,  who  had  been  regarding  the  | 
beast  for  some  time,  offered,  for  a  fee  of  five  i 
shillings,  to  make  her  as  young  as  she  had 
been  ten  years  before.  The  tee  was  immediate-  j 
ly  paid,  the  doctor  took  his  patient  to  a  stable, 
carded  her  all  over — prescribed  some  strange 
diet  for  her — sawed  down  her  horns  from  the 


complained  that  she  gave  him  no  milk. 
"Milk,"  said  he,  "how  should  she,  poor  old 
creature  ?  Sure  it  isn't  by  cutting  her  horns, 
and  giving  her  linseed  oil-cakes,  and  scrubbing 
her  old  limbs,  that  you  can  expect  her  to  give 
milk,"  The  farmer  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
imposture,  and  would  have  forgiven  it  if  the 
laugh  against  him  could  have  been  endured. 
This  not  being  the  case,  he  applied  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  redress ;  but  was 
told  that  his  lordship  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter. — Old  Scrap  Book. 


rough  and  irregular  condition  to  which  years 


A  HOAX  EXTRAORDINARY. 

About  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  departure  for 
St  Helena,  a  respectably  dressed  man  caused  a 
number  of  handbills  to  be  distributed  through 
Chester,  in  which  he  informed  the  public  that 
I  a  great  number  of  genteel  families  had  em- 
'  barked  at  Plymouth  and  would  certainly  pro- 
|  ceed  with  the  British  regiment  appointed  to 
accompany  the  ex-emperor  to  St.  Helena :  he 
added  farther,  that  the  island  being  dreadfully 
infested  with  rats,  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
determined  that  it  should  be  forthwith  effec- 
tually cleared  of  those  obnoxious  animals  To 
facilitate  this  important  purpose,  he  had  been 
deputed  to  purchase  as  many  cats  and  thriving 
kittens  as  could  be  possibly  procured  for 


had  swelled  them,  into  the  tapering  and  smooth-  f^™*  ^  f-'T 5  1m1 


ness  of  youth,  and  deliveredlier  to  her  owner,  j 
more  like  a  calf,  than  the  venerable  ancestress 
of  calves.  The  cow-dealer  was  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  transformation,  and  it  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him  (a  proof  that  a  cow- 
dealer  can  be  dishonest  as  well  as  a  horse- 
dealer)  to  sell  her  for  the  highest  price  he 
could  get  for  her,  without  saying  a  word  about 
her  defects  or  infirmities.  Having  heard  that 
the  Epping  farmer  was  in  want  of  a  cow,  he 
thought  he  could  not  send  his  bargain  to  better 
quarters  than  those  she  was  accustomed  to, 
and  he  forthwith  dispatched  her  to  Romford 
market,  where  her  old  master  was  on  the  look- 
out for  a  beast.  She  immediately  caught  his 
eye.  He  asked  her  age.  The  driver  did  not 
know,  but  she  was  a  "  fiue  young  un."  "I've 
seen  a  cow  very  bike  her  somewhere,"  said  the  j 
farmer.  "Ay,"  said  the  driver,  "then  youj 
must  have  seen  her  a  long  way  off,  for  I  believe  j 
she  is  an  Alderney."  "An  Alderney!  What! 
do  you  ask  for  her?"  The  price  was  soon 
fixed.  The  driver  got  the  sum  of  15Z.  7s.  for 
the  cow,  and  the  farmer  sent  her  home.  The 
ingenuity  exercised  might  be  guessed  at  from 
the  fact,  that  the  person  who  drove  the  beast 
home  had  been  at  her  tail  for  the  last  seven 
years  at  least  twice  a-day  and  yet  he  did  not 
make  the  discovery,  although  she  played  some 
of  her  old  tricks  on  the  journey,  and  turned 
into  the  old  cow-house,  and  lay  down  in  her 
old  bed  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. At  length  the  discovery  was  to 
be  made.  The  cow  was  milked,  and  milked, 
but  the  most  that  could  be  got  from  her  for 
breakfast  was  a  pint,  and  that  was  little  better 
than  sky-blue.  The  farmer  in  grief  and  as- 
tonishment, sent  her  to  a  cow-doctor  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  advising  in  her  case,  and 


he  publicly  offered  in  his  handbills  16s.  for 
every  athletic  full-grown  tom-cat,  10*.  for 
every  adult  female  puss,  and  half  a  crown  for 
every  thriving  vigorous  kitten  that  could  swill 
milk,  pursue  a  ball  of  thread,  or  fasten  its  young 
fangs  on  a  dying  mouse.    On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  after  this  advertisement  had  been 
distributed,  the  people  of  Chester  were  aston- 
ished by  the  irruption  of  a  multitude  of  old 
women,  boys  and  girls,  into  their  streets,  all 
of  whom  carried  on  their  shoulders  either  a 
bag  or  a  basket,  which  appeared  to  contain 
some  restless  animal.    Every  road,  every  lane, 
was  thronged  with  this  comical  procession; 
and  the  wondering  spectators  were  compelled 
to  remember  the  old  riddle  about  St  Ives  : 
As  I  was  going  to  St  Ives. 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives  : 
Every  wife  had  seven  sacks, 
Every  sack  had  seven  cats, 
Every  cat  had  seven  kitts ; 
Kitts,  cats,  sacks  and  wives, 
How  many  were  going  to  St  Ives  ? 
Before  night  a  congregation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  cats   was  collected.     The  happy 
bearers  of  these  sweet-voiced  creatures  pro- 
ceeded all  (as  directed  by  the  advertisement)  to- 
wards one  street  with  their  delectable  burdens. 
Here  they  became  closely  wedged  together. 
A  vocal  concert  soon  ensued.    The  women 
screamed :  the  cats  squalled ;  the  boys  and 
girls  shrieked  treble,  and  the  dogs  of  the  streets 
howled  bass.    Some  of  the  cat-bearing  ladies, 
whose  dispositions  were  not  of  the  most  placid 
nature,  finding  themselves  annoyed  by  their 
neighbours,  soon  cast  down  their  burden,  and 
began  to  fight.    Meanwhile  the  boys  of  the 
town,  who  seemed  mightily  to  relish  the  sport, 
Yrere  employed  in  opening  the  mouths  of  the 
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sacks,  and  liberating  the  cats  from  their  situa- 
tion. The  enraged  animals  bounded  immediate- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  the  combatants,  and  ran 
squalling  towards  the  houses  of  the  good 
people  of  Chester.  The  citizens  attracted  by 
the  noise,  had  opened  the  windows  to  gaze  at 
the  uproar.  The  cats,  running  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  Ughtning  up  the  pillars,  and  then  across 
the  balustrades  and  galleries,  for  which  the 
town  is  so  famous,  leaped  slap-dash  through 
the  open  windows  into  the  apartments.  Now 
were  heard  the  crashes  of  broken  china — the 
howling  of  affrighted  dogs — the  cries  of  dis- 
tressed damsels,  and  the  groans  of  well  fed 
citizens.  All  Chester  was  soon  in  arms ;  and 
dire  were  the  deeds  of  vengeance  executed  on 
the  feline  race.  Next  morning  above  five 
hundred  dead  bodies  were  floating  on  the  river 
Dee,  where  they  had  been  ignominiously 
thrown  by  the  two-legged  victors.  The  rest 
of  the  invading  force,  the  victims  of  this  cruel 
joke,  having  evacuated  the  town,  dispersed  in 
the  utmost  confusion  to  their  respective 
homes. — Flowers  of  Anecdote. 

Heat  and  Mosquitoes. — Mr.  Tyrone  Power 
in  his  excursion  to  America,  a  few  years 
ago,  returned  to  New  York  from  Canada  by 
the  Utica  canal.  The  heat  he  endured  in  the 
course  of  his  passage  is  described  by  him  (im- 
pressions of  America,  vol.  i.)  as  having  been 
truly  dreadful,  the  thermometer  at  Lockport 
being  as  high  as  110  degrees  of  Farenheit. 
His  account  of  the  heat  and  mosquitoes  is  most 
graphic.  "  Towards  the  second  night  (says  he) 
our  progress  became  tediously  slow,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  grow  hot  in  proportion  as  the  evening 
advanced — every  consideration  became  absorb- 
ed in  our  sufferings.  This  night  I  found  it 
impossible  to  look  in  upon  the  cabin  ;  I  there- 
fore made  a  request  to  the  captain  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  have  a  mattress  on  deck ;  but 
this,  he  told  me,  could  not  be ;  there  was  an 
existing  regulation  which  positively  forbade 
sleeping  on  the  deck  of  a  canal  packet ;  indeed, 
he  assured  me  that  this  could  only  be  done  at 
the  peril  of  life,  with  the  certainty  of  catching 
fever  and  ague.  I  appeared  to  submit  to  his 
well-meant  arguments,  but  inwardly  resolved 
not  to  sleep  within  the  den  below,  which  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  suffocation  and  its  conse- 
quences that  defies  description. 

I  got  my  cloak  up,  filled  my  hat  with  cigars 


reply  of  my  companion,  accompanying  each 
word  with  a  sharp  slap  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
or  on  his  cheek,  or  forehead. 

'  Thank  heaven!'  I  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
drawing  my  cloak  closer  about  me,  although 
the  heat  was  killing ;  '  we  shall  after  that  es- 
cape in  some  sort,  I  hope,  from  these  legions 
of  mosquitoes  ?' 

'  I  guess  not  quite,'  replied  the  man ;  1  they 
are  as  thick,  if  not  thicker,  in  the  Long 
Swamp.' 

'  The  Long  Swamp !'  I  repeated  ;  «  what  a 
horrible  name  for  a  country  ?  Does  the  canal 
run  far  through  it  ?' 

'  No,  not  so  very  far ;  only  about  eighty 
miles.' 

'We've  then  done  with  swamps,  I  hope,  my 
friend?'  I  inquired,  as  he  kept  puffing  and 
slapping  on  with  unwearied  constancy. 

'  Why,  yes,  there's  not  a  heap  more  swamp, 
that  is  to  say,  not  close  to  the  line,  till  we 
come  to  within  about  forty  miles  of  Utica.' 

'And  is  that  one  as  much  infested  with 
these  infernal  insects  as  are  the  Cedar  and 
Long  Swamps  ?' 

'  I  guess  that  is  the  place  above  all  for  mos- 
quitoes,' replied  the  man  grinning.    '  Thim's 
!  the  real  gallinippers,  emigrating  north  for  the 
summer  all  the  way  from  the  Balize  and  Red 
j  River.  Let  a  man  go  to  sleep  with  his  head  in 
a  cast-iron  kettle  among  thim  chaps,  and  if 
I  their  bills  don't  make  a  watering-pot  of  it  be- 
J  fore  morning,  I'm  blowed.    They're  strong 
|  enough  to  lift  the  boat  out  of  the  canal,  if  they 
j  could  only  get  underneath  her.' 

I  found  these  swamps  endless  as  Banquo's 
line ;  would  they  had  been  shadows  only ;  but 
|  alas !  they  were  yet  to  be  encountered,  horrible 
j  realities  not  to  be  evaded.  I  closed  my  eyes  in 
j  absolute  fear,  and  forbore  further  inquiry." 

Battle  of  a  Bear  with  an  Alligator. 
— On  a  scorching  day  in  the  middle  of  June 
1830,  whilst  I  was  seated  under  a  venerable 
live  oak  on  the  evergreen  banks  of  the  Teche, 
waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite,  I  was  startled  by 
the  roaring  of  some  animal  in  the  cane  brake, 
a  short  distance  below  me,  apparently  getting 
ready  for  action.  These  notes  of  preparation 
were  quickly  succeeded  by  the  sound  of  feet 
breaking  down  the  cane  and  scattering  the 
shells.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my  sur- 
prise, I  resolved  to  take  a  view  of  what  I  sup- 


and,  planting  myself  about  the  centre  of  the  j  posed  to  be  two  prairie  bulls  mixing  impetu 
deck,  here  resolved,  in  spite  of  dews  and  mos-  j  ously  in  battle,  an  occurrence  so  common  in 


qmtoes,  to  weather  it  through  the  night. 

'  What  is  the  name  of  the  country  we  are 
now  passing  ?'  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  boat- 
men who  joined  me  about  the  first  hour  of 
morning. 

'Why,  sir,  this  is  called  the  Cedar  Swamp,' 
answered  the  man,  to  whom  I  handed  a  cigar, 
in  order  to  retain  his  society  and  create  more 
smoke,  weak  as  was  the  defence  against  the 
hungry  swarms  surrounding  us  on  all  sides. 

'We  have  not  much  more  of  this  Cedar 
Swamp  to  get  through,  I  hope  ?'  inquired  I, 
Keeking  for  some  consolatory  information. 

"  About  fifty  miles  more,  I  guess,'  was  the 


this  country  and  season. 

When  I  reached  the  scene  of  action,  how 
great  was  my  astonishment,  instead  of  bulls, 
to  behold  a  large  black  bear  reared  upon  his 
hind  legs,  with  his  fore  paws  raised  aloft  as  if 
to  make  a  plunge  !  His  face  was  besmeared 
with  white  foam,  sprinkled  with  red,  which, 
dropping  from  his  mouth,  rolled  down  his 
shaggy  breast.  Frantic  from  the  smarting  of 
his  wounds,  he  stood  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
growling  at  the  enemy.  A  few  paces  in  his 
rear  was  the  cane  brake  from  which  he  had 
issued.  On  a  bank  of  snow-white  shells, 
spotted  with  blood,  in  battle  array,  stood 
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bruin's  foe,  in  shape  of  an  alligator,  fifteen 
feet  long!  He  was  standing  on  tip  toe,  his 
back  curved  upwards,  and  his  mouth,  thrown 
open,  displayed  in  his  wide  jaws  two  large 
tusks  and  rows  of  teeth.  His  tail,  six  feet 
long,  raised  from  the  ground,  was  constantly 
waving,  like  a  boxer's  arm,  to  gather  force; 
his  big  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  glaring 
upon  bruin,  while  sometimes  uttering  hissing 
cries,  then  roaring  like  a  bull. 

The  combatants  were  a  few  paces  apart 
when  I  stole  upon  them,  the  "first  round"  being 
over.  They  remained  in  the  attitude  described 
for  about  a  minute,  swelling  themselves  as 
large  as  possible,  but  marking  the  slightest 
motion  with  attention  and  caution,  as  if  each 
felt  confident  that  he  had  met  his  match.  Dur- 
ing this  pause  I  was  concealed  behind  a  tree, 
watching  their  manoeuvres  in  silence.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyesight.  What,  thought 
I,  can  these  two  beasts  have  to  fight  about  ? 
Some  readers  may  doubt  the  tale  on  this 
account,  but  if  it  had  been  a  bull-fight  no  one 
would  have  doubted  it,  because  every  one 
knows  what  they  are  fighting  for.  The  same 
reasoning  will  not  always  apply  to  a  man  fight. 
Men  frequently  fight  when  they  are  sober,  for 
no  purpose  than  to  ascertain  which  is  the 
better  man.  "We  must  then  believe  that  beasts 
will  do  the  same,  unless  we  admit  that  the 
instinct  of  beasts  is  superior  to  the  boasted 
reason  of  man.  Whether  they  did  fight  upon 
the  present  occasion  without  cause  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  was  not  present  when  the  affray 
began.  A  bear  and  a  ram  have  been  known  to  I 
fight,  and  so  did  the  bear  and  the  alligator,  i 
whilst  I  prudently  kept  in  the  back-ground,  ! 
preserving  the  strictest  neutrality  betwixt  the  ' 
belligerents. 

Bruin,  though  evidently  baffled,  had  a  firm  j 
look,  which  shewed  he  had  not  lost  confidence  j 
in  himself.    If  the  difficulty  of  the  task  had  ; 
once  deceived  him  he  was  preparing  to  resume  j 
it.     Accordingly,  letting  himself  down  upon ! 
all-fours,  he  ran  furiously  at  the  alligator 
The  alligator  was  ready  for  him,  and  throwing 
his  head  and  body  partly  round  to  avoid  the  j 
onset,  met  bruin  half  way  with  a  blow  of  his 
tail,  which  rolled  him  on  the  shells.  Old 
bruin  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  one  hint — 
three  times  in  rapid  succession  he  rushed  at 
the  alligator,  and  was  as  often  repulsed  in  the 
same  manner,  being  knocked  back  by  each 
blow  just  far  enough  to  give  the  alligator  time 
to  recover  the  swing  of  his  tail  before  he 
returned.    The  tail  of  the  alligator  sounded 
like  a  flail  against  the  coat  of  hair  on  bruin's 
head  and  shoulders;  but  he  bore  it  without  j 
flinching,  still  pushing  on  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  his  scaly  foe.    He  made  his  j 
fourth  charge  with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which 
those  who  have  never  seen  this  clumsy  animal 
exercising  would  suppose  him  incapable  of. 
This  time  he  got  so  close  to  the  alligator  before 
his  tail  struck  him  that  the  blow  came  with 
half  its  usual  effect :  the  alligator  was  upset 
by  the  charge,  and,  before  he  could  recover 
his  feet,  bruin  grasped  him  round  the  body 
below  the  fore  legs,  and,  holding  him  down  on 


his  back,  seized  one  of  his  legs  in  his  mouth. 
The  alligator  was  now  in  a  desperate  situation 
notwithstanding  his  coat  of  mail,  which  is 
softer  on  his  belly  than  his  back:  from 
which 

"  The  darted  steel  with  idle  shiverB  flies." 
As  a  Kentuck  would  say,  "  he  was  getting  up 
fast."  Here,  if  I  had  dared  to  speak,  and  had 
supposed  he  could  understand  English,  I  should 
have  uttered  the  encouraging  exhortation  of 
the  poet — 

"  Now,  gallant  knight,  now  hold  thine  own, 
No  maiden's  arms  are  round  thee  thrown." 

The  alligator  attempted  in  vain  to  bite ;  pressed 
down  as  he  was  he  could  not  open  his  mouth, 
the  upper  jaw  of  which  only  moves,  and  his 
neck  was  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  turn  his 
head  short  round.  The  amphibious  beast 
fetched  a  scream  in  despair,  but  was  not  yet 
entirely  overcome.  Writhing  his  tail  in  agony, 
he  happened  to  strike  it  against  a  small  tree 
that  stood  next  to  the  bank;  aided  by  this 
purchase,  he  made  a  convulsive  flounder,  which 
precipitated  himself  and  bruin,  locked  together, 
into  the  river.  The  bank  from  which  they 
fell  was  four  feet  high,  and  the  water  below 
seven  feet  deep.  The  tranquil  stream  receiv- 
ed the  combatants  with  a  loud  splash,  then 
closed  over  them  in  silence.  A  volley  of 
ascending  bubbles  announced  their  arrival  at 
the  bottom,  where  the  battle  ended.  Present- 
ly bruin  rose  again,  scrambled  up  the  bank, 
cast  a  hasty  glance  back  at  the  river,  and 
made  off,  dripping,  to  the  cane  brake.  I  never 
saw  the  alligator  afterwards  to  know  him ;  no 
doubt  he  escaped  in  the  water,  which  he 
certainly  would  not  have  done,  had  he  remain- 
ed a  few  minutes  longer  on  land.  Bruin  was 
forced  by  nature  to  let  go  his  grip  under 
water,  to  save  his  own  life ;  I  therefore  think 
he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  victory :  be- 
sides, by  implied  consent,  the  parties  were 
bound  to  finish  their  fight  on  land,  where  it 
began,  and  so  bruin  understood  it. 

Sandwich  Island  Gazette. 


Where  a  Road  goes  to. — A  gentleman,  a 
stranger,  asked  a  countryman  whom  he  saw 
mending  a  road  near  Ross,  "Where  does  this 
road  go  to?"  The  countryman  replied,  "I 
don't  know,  zur ;  I  finds  it  here  when  I  comes 
to  work  in  the  morning,  and  I  leaves  it  here  at 
night ;  but  where  it  goes  in  the  meantime  I 
don't  know." — Worcester  Journal. 


The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  hudding  new, 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears : 

The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  with  tears. 
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NUMBER  VII. 

THE  MILLER'S  FAMILY  OF  SHADING- 
BROOK. 

There  is  not  a  sweeter  spot  in  England 
than  the  pastoral  valley  in  which  the  mill 
of  Shadingbrook  is  situated.  It  derives 
its  picturesque  name  from  the  clear  rapid 
little  stream,  which,  fringed  with  drooping 
willows,  cuts  its  rippling  way  through  the 
emerald  sod  of  these  lovely  lowland  mea- 
dows, and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  mil- 
ler's garden.  As  for  that  garden,  with  its 
velvet  bleaching-green,  its  blooming  par- 
terres, and  bowing  fruit-trees,  white  with 
a  snow  of  blossoms,  or  bending  under  their 
rich  autumnal  lading,  it  looked  like  a  gay 
fertile  island  rising  amidst  a  sea  of  verdure. 

Many  a  rustic  sportsman,  or  more 
sprucely  attired  angler  from  the  adjacent 
market-town,  might  be  seen  on  fine  sum- 
mer evenings  loitering  with  rod  and  line 
on  the  banks  of  this  pleasant  stream — 
some  in  reality  engaged  in  the  facinating 
but  cruel  amusement  of  beguiling  the 
shining  tenants  of  the  brook  from  their 
native  element,  but  far  greater  numbers 
sought  these  sylvan  shades  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
miller's  pretty  daughter,  Flora  Mayfield, 
who  might  sometimes  be  seen  tending  her 
garden  flowers,  gathering  fruit,  feeding  her 
poultry  on  the  lawn,  or  assisting  her  elder 
sister  Lydia  in  spreading  the  snowy  linen 
on  the  bleaching-green,  or  withdrawing  it, 
when  dried,  from  the  lines,  or  the  close, 
clipped  hawthorn  hedgerow  that  enclosed 
the  garden  on  either  side. 

Flora  Mayfield,  who  was  the  beauty  of 
the  neighbourhood,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
admiration  she  excited,  and  failed  not  to 
place  the  appearance  of  every  angler  on 
the  banks  of  the  adjacent  stream  to  the 
attraction  of  her  personal  charms,  appre- 
hending no  rival  in  her  sister,  the  plain 
and  unpretending  Lydia. 
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Lydia  was,  however,  endued  with  qua- 
lities which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  few  who 
look  deeper  than  the  bright  tints  of  lip  or 
cheek,  might  have  been  considered  of 
more  value  jhan  the  fair  externals  of 
which  the  lovely  Flora  could  boast.  Lydia 
had  been  educated  by  a  wise  and  virtuous 
aunt,  who  occupied  a  respectable  place 
in  society  in  a  populous  town;  and  with- 
out seeking  to  acquire  those  frivolous  ac- 
complishments which  she  rightly  judged 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  person  in  ner 
station,  she  had  laboured  to  strengthen 
and  improve  her  mind  by  the  attainment 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  ajudicious  course 
of  reading.  On  the  death  of  this  relative, 
Lydia  returned  to  the  mill  to  take  charge 
of  her  father's  house,  to  keep  his  books, 
and  to  perform  the  difficult  part  of  a  friend 
and  mother  to  her  pretty  volatile  sister, 
who  had  been  sadly  spoiled  by  both  her 
parents ;  and  since  the  decease  of  her 
mother,  she  had  been  almost  wholly  eman- 
cipated from  those  restraints  which,  at  her 
age,  and  with  her  peculiar  inclinations, 
were  so  essentially  necessary.  Flora  was 
vain,  self-willed,  petulant,  and  ambitious, 
and  Lydia  had  of  course  an  arduous 
task  in  repressing  her  natural  disposition 
to  levity  and  coquetry ;  yet  her  influence 
was  so  gently  and  judiciously  interposed, 
that  it  was  not  wholly  without  effect. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  would  Flora 
observe,  "  that  Lydia  always  contrives  to 
carry  her  point  with  me.  She  is  perpe- 
tually opposing  my  inclinations,  and  yet 
she  makes  me  love  her  whether  I  will  or 
not.  I  have  often  been  very  cross  to 
Lydia,  and  said  very  offensive  things  to 
her,  yet  she  has  itever  in  any  instance 
answered  me  harshly,  or  complained  to 
my  father  of  me.  Sometimes  I  wish  I 
were  as  wise  and  good  as  my  sister  Lydia ; 
but  then,  Lydia,  with  all  her  amiable 
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qualities,  will  be  an  old  maid,  for  she  is 
nearly  five-and-twenty  years  old,  and  has 
never  had  a  single  lover  in  all  her  life, 
while  I  have  had  more  than  I  can  reckon ; 
so  I  suppose  men  like  silly  people  best." 

Reasoning  thus,  Flora  was  not  very 
likely  to  improve  in  wisdom,  so  she  con- 
tinued to  bestow  her  whole  time  and 
attention  on  the  adornment  of  her  person, 
to  coquet  with  the  young  farmers  who 
brought  their  corn  to  her  father's  mill, 
and  to  play  at  bo-peep  from  among  the 
garden  flowers  whenever  she  saw  an 
angler  take  his  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
neighbouring  stream,  till  the  village  ma- 
tronage  began  to  shake  their  heads,  and 
to  prophecy  that  no  sensible  man  would 
ever  seek  Flora  May  field  for  a  wife. 
Sensible  men,  however,  are  not  always 
wise  when  beauty  is  in  the  case,  and  the 
little  world  of  Shadingbrook  knew  not 
how  to  credit  the  report  which  soon  after 
transpired,  that  Edwin  Elmer,  the  curate 
of  the  village,  was  added  to  the  list  of 
Flora  Mayfield's  conquests.  Yet  such 
was  the  fact.  Edwin  Elmer,  a  gentle- 
man's son,  a  man  of  learning  and  refine, 
ment  too,  was  actually  wooing  the  light- 
minded  Flora  for  his  wife.  Had  it  been 
Lydia,  the  circumstance  of  his  overlooking 
the  differences  of  their  station  in  society 
would  have  excited  little  surprise,  because 
her  character  and  pursuits  were  so  con- 
genial to  his  own,  and  he  had  evidently 
taken  much  pleasure  in  her  conversation, 
and  was  accustomed  to  mention  her  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  Was 
it  possible  that  he  could  prefer  her  pretty 
silly  sister  to  her?  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  sage  proverbs  were  quoted  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  blind  god's  archery  was 
arraigned  by  those  who  considered  them- 
selves better  qualified  to  choose  a  help- 
mate for  the  accomplished  curate  of  Sha- 
dingbrook than  he  was  himself.  Edwin 
Elmer  was  desperately  in  love  with  the 
fairest  flower  of  his  flock,  and  the  very 
discrepancies  of  their  characters  appeared 
to  strengthen  his  passion,  which,  to  the 
additional  wonder  of  the  village  worthies, 
was  reciprocated. 

The  heart  of  the  young  beauty  was,  for 
the  first  time,  touched,  and  the  natural 
effect  of  her  regard  for  Edwin  Elmer  was 
a  conviction  of  her  mental  inferiority  and 
unfitness  to  become  the  companion  of  an 
intellectual  partner.    She  began  to  grow 


serious  and  reflective.  The  nature  of  the 
things  which  she  had  heretofore  despised 
and  lightly  regarded,  impressed  itself  on 
her  mind,  and  she  voluntarily  applied  to 
her  sister  for  that  counsel  and  instruction 
which  she  had  formerly  rejected  with  scorn; 
while  Lydia,  rejoicing  in  the  change  in  her 
sister's  manners,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
happy  union  that  awaited  her,  redoubled 
all  her  efforts  for  her  improvement. 

Matters  were  in  this  auspicious  posi- 
tion, the  course  of  true  love,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  contradict  the  old  adage,  running 
smooth  as  a  summer  stream,  when  the 
lord  of  the  manor  died  ;  and  having  no 
son,  the  hall  and  demense  of  Shadinbrook 
were  inherited  by  a  distant  relation  of  his, 
a  rich  specimen  of  the  old  English  squire- 
archy, to  whose  now  exploded  manners, 
customs,  and  dress,  he  adhered  with  a 
sturdy  pertinacity,  which  had  obtained  for 
him  the  cognomen  of  Squire  Western 
junior.  Sound  and  sturdy  as  heart  of  oak, 
and  as  unbending  too,  he  would  not  have 
concealed  an  opinion  or  sacrificed  a  pre. 
judice,  to  have  pleased  the  king,  though 
king  and  constitution  was  a  part  of  his 
theology. 

Now,  this  rough  diamond,  instead  of 
being,  as  some  of  my  readers  may  have 
I  imagined,  a  queer-looking  "  Old  Square- 
I  toes,"  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  was  a 
!  handsome  bachelor  of  six-and-thirty,  a 
|  great  admirer  of  beauty,  and  very  much 
in  want  of  a  wife  to  hold  his  house  in 
j  order  j  but,  then,  Coelebs  himself  could 
not  have  been  more  particular  in  his  choice 
of  a  helpmate  than  Squire  Morewood.  He 
cherished  a  most  unqualified  dislike  to  all 
|  the  showy  accomplishments  which  have 
|  been  so  perseveringly  cultivated  in  modern 
I  education,  "  too  often,"  as  he  observed, 
I "  to  the  exclusion  of  every  useful  acquire- 
j  ment."  In  short,  notwithstanding  his  love 
of  regularity,  and  dislike  of  the  misrule 
and  wasteful  habits  of  a  bachelor's  house- 
hold, he  considered  these  evils  preferable 
to  the  misfortune  of  having  a  fine  lady 
at  the  head  of  his  establishment.  More 
than  one  fine  lady,  however,  among  the 
county  belles,  was  ambitious  of  obtaining 
so  rich  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery 
as  Mr.  Morewood,  with  all  his  oddities 
and  antediluvian  prejudices,  was  esteem- 
ed in  that  neighbourhood.     Nor  were 
there  wanting,  even  among  the  young  and 
fair,  those  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
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his  regard,  through  the  medium  of  those 
very  eccentric  notions,  as  they  were  con- 
sidered. Shirt-making  had  become  the 
fashion  in  the  vicinity  of  Shadingbrook 
manor,  ever  since  the  squire  had  said  that 
he  liked  to  see  ladies  so  employed  ;  and 
because  he  was  a  brother  of  the  angle,  his 
fair  neighbours  vied  with  each  other  in 
spinning  and  twisting  hair  lines  and  silk 
lines,  and  constructing  artificial  flies,  so 
natural  as  to  deceive  the  most  suspicious 
trout  that  ever  swam,  but  not  clever 
enough  to  catch  the  wary  squire,  for  whom 
they  were  covertly  designed  as  a  bait.  He 
had  been  too  well  accustomed  to  anglers 
of  their  class,  and  was  not  backward  in 
letting  them  know  he  was  not  quite  such 
a  gudgeon  as  they  imagined  him  to  be. 

One  evening  it  happened,  when  the 
squire  was  pursuing  his  favourite  sport  on 
the  banks  of  ihe  little  trout  stream,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  tale 
— it  happened  that  a  heavy  shower  com- 
pelled him  to  take  shelter  in  the  mill- 
house.  It  was  positive  pleasure  to  such 
a  votary  of  regularity  and  good  order  to 
enter  so  neat  and  trim  a  dwelling,  the  ex- 
terior of  which,  with  its  snowy  white- 
washed walls,  clear  bright  windows,  and 
pretty  porch  entwined  with  honeysuckle 
and  jasmine,  afforded  good  earnest  of  the 
comfort  to  be  found  therein.  The  squire 
had  caught  more  than  one  glimpse  of  the 
pretty  Flora,  when  engaged  in  her  sylvan 
labours  among  the  gay  parterres  of  the 
well  cultivated  garden,  and  he  was  not 
sorry  that  the  storm,  which  had  interrup- 
ted excellent  sport  in  the  stream,  had 
afforded  him  a  reasonable  excuse  for  gra- 
tifying his  desire  of  obtaining  a  closer  view 
of  the  village  beauty. 

The  family  were  assembled  in  the 
kitchen  or  common  apartment  when  he 
entered,  and  he  was  immediately  struck, 
not  only  with  the  exquisite  neatness,  but 
the  prevailing  good  taste,  with  which 
not  only  the  few  articles  of  ornament, 
but  even  the  culinary  utensils,  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  snowy  shelves  and  dressers. 
Pots,  with  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  sea- 
son, were  disposed  to  the  best  possible 
effect  between  glittering  brass  and  block- 
tin  candlesticks  on  the  broad  chimney- 
piece  of  carved  black  oak,  and  the  polish 
which  the  diurnal  labours  of  the  brush 
and  rubber  had  bestowed  on  the  substan- 
tial chairs  and  table,  might  have  supplied 


an  admirable  substitute  for  a  mirror,  had 
such  an  article  been  lacking.  There  was, 
however,  an  excellent  old-fashioned  look- 
ing-glass in  an  elaborately  carved  oaken 
frame,  relieved  with  a  gilded  rim  next 
the  diamond  cut  plate,  and  fancifully 
crowned  with  peacock's  feathers.  It  was 
placed  in  the  most  suitable  light  for  con- 
veying an  advantageous  reflection  of  a 
pretty  face. 

The  miller  was  reposing  on  his  high- 
backed  leathern  elbow-chair,  smoking  his 
pipe  over  a  foaming  tankard  of  home- 
I  brewed  ale,  which  stood  on  a  small  waiter- 
|  shaped  table  near  him.  Flora,  seated  on 
I  a  low  stool  at  her  father's  feet,  was  busily 
!  engaged  in  trimming  a  new  straw  bonnet 
I  with  pink  satin  ribbon.  At  the  unex- 
!  pected  entrance  of  so  important  a  visitor 
as  the  squire  she  rose  hastily,  covered 
1  with  blushes,  and  placed  a  chair  for  his 
accommodation  ;  then,  with  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  reseated  herself,  and  coquet- 
tishly  resumed  her  occupation,  casting 
from  time  to  time  a  furtive  glance  from 
beneath  her  long  eye-lashes,  to  ascertain 
what  effect  her  charms  produced  on  him. 
Now,  the  squire,  notwithstanding  his  char- 
acteristic bluntness  of  manner  and  famili- 
arity of  address,  was  not  only  a  proud 
man,  but  a  very  nice  judge  of  female  pro- 
priety ;  and  so  far  from  being  fascinated 
with  the  silent  artillery  which  the  pretty 
Flora  thought  proper  to  play  off,  he  was 
somewhat  displeased  at  the  presumption 
of  the  young  baggage  in  setting  her  cap  at 
him  in  so  undisguised  a  manner,  as  if  she 
considered  herself  his  equal  truly !  Neither 
did  he  approve  of  the  showy  pattern  of 
the  coloured  muslin  dress  in  which  she 
was  arrayed,  the  shortness  of  its  skirt, 
nor  the  amplitude  of  its  gigot  sleeves, 
which  were  then  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  the  beau  monde,  and  had  recently 
found  their  way  into  the  little  world  of 
Shadingbrook.  Squire  More  wood  had 
always  waged  war  against  gigot  sleeves. 
He  could  not  behold  them  with  common 
patience  in  a  country  ball-room  ;  but  on 
the  arms  of  a  miller's  daughter  they  ap- 
peared to  him  absolutely  preposterous. 
He  even  felt  disposed  to  say  something 
rude  to  the  little  grisette  on  the  subject, 
but  the  reflection  that  he  had  no  business 
to  concern  himself  with  her  follies,  for- 
tunately deterred  him. 

Lydia,  meantime,  in  her  slate-coloured 
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stuff  gown  antfneat  collar  of  snowy  lawn, 
appeared  to  infinite  advantage  from  the 
contrast,  as  she  quietly  pursued  her  em- 
ployment of  ironing  and  plaiting  her  fa- 
ther's Sunday  shirt,  without  bestowing 
more  attention  on  the  squire  than  civility 
required.  Still  he  could  perceive  that  she 
was  interested  in  the  conversation  that 
took  place  between  her  father  and  him- 
self on  the  topic  of  the  poor-laws. 

Mr.  Morcwood  was  a  magistrate,  and 
very  desirous  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  peasantry,  though 
his  plans  for  that  purpose  had  been  op- 
posed by  the  leading  men  of  the  county  ; 
and  in  reply  to  some  respectful  queries 
from  the  miller,  he  entered  into  a  full  ex- 
planation of  his  views  on  that  subject. — 
While  he  was  speaking,  he  observed  that 
Lydia  moved  her  iron  with  a  cautious 
hand,  lest  the  rattling  of  the  heater  in  the 
box  should  interrupt  the  discourse;  and 
more  than  once  involuntarily  turned  her 
face,  beaming  with  intelligence,  upon  the 
colloquists. 

"Do  you  understand  the  poor-laws, 
Miss  Mayfield  ?"  asked  the  squire,  with  a 
half  sarcastic  emphasis. 

"  Very  little,  sir,"  replied  Lydia,  blush- 
ing; "but  my  father  being  overseer  of. 
the  parish,  I  unavoidably  see  much  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  poor  neighbours,  and 
therefore  feel  deeply  interested  in  any 
plan  which  affords  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  ameliorating  their  condition."  She 
then,  without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder,  has- 
tily withdrew  with  the  tray  on  which  she 
had  collected  the  linen  she  had  been  iron- 
ing- 

"  A  very  sensible,  well-spoken  young 
woman  that,  Mr.  Mayfield,"  observed  the 
squire. 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  is  ;  and  a  great  comfort 
to  me,"  replied  the  miller.  "  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  her,  if 
she  were  to  marry ;  but  there  is  small 
chance  of  that,  because  the  young  men 
all  run  after  a  pretty  face,  without  con- 
sidering that '  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown 
of  glory  to  her  husband,  and  her  price  is 
above  that  of  rubies.'  Flora,  I  don't  like 
so  many  bows  and  puffings  on  that  bonnet 
of  yours." 

Flora  put  the  bonnet  on  her  head  with 
an  air  of  child-like  simplicity,  and  glanced 
at  the  squire,  as  if  desirous  of  inquiring 
his  opinion,  and  looked  so  very  pretty  at 


the  same  time,  that  in  spite  of  himself  he 
could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "  Very  be- 
coming, but  I  am  not  fond  of  bows.  A 
pretty  face  needs  no  such  adornments." 

Flora  immediately  cashiered  three  yards 
of  superfluous  trimming,  and  crossed  the 
ribbon  over  the  front  of  the  bonnet  to  tie 
under  the  chin. 

From  that  day  the  squire  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  mill-house.  The  vil- 
lage observation  was,  of  course,  excited 
by  this  circumstance,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  variety  of  surmises,  some  of  them  not 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  that  incurable 
coquette  Flora  Mayfield,  especially  as 
Edwin  Elmer  suddenly  discontinued  his 
visits  in  that  quarter.  He  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  curacy  on  a  visit  to  his  own 
family  at  the  critical  period  when  the 
squire's  intimacy  at  the  mill-house  com- 
menced, and  on  his  return  was  beset  by 
all  the  busy-bodies  of  Shadingbrook,  in 
clamorous  contention  which  should  be 
the  first  to  assail  his  ears  with  their  un- 
welcome hints  and  inuendoes  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  betrothed.  Smarting 
under  the  sense  of  his  imaginary  wrongs, 
he  encountered  Flora  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return,  in  a  shady  grove  in  Mr. 
Morewood's  park. 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  I  hear  that  Mr.  More- 
wood  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
mill-house  during  my  absence." 

"  Your  first  greeting  on  your  return  is 
particularly  agreeable,  Mr.  Elmer,"  re- 
joined Flora,  who  evidently  felt  hurt  by 
the  observation — "  but  your  information 
is  perfectly  correct." 

"  May  I  ask  the  purport  of  his  visits, 
Miss  Flora  Mayfield." 

"  Miss  Flora  Mayfield  is  not  disposed 
to  be  catechised  on  that  subject,  sir,"  she 
retorted. 

"  Vain  heartless  coquette,  you  have 
answered  the  last  question  with  which  I 
shall  ever  trouble  you,"  exclaimed  the 
angry  lover,  and  so  they  parted.  No 
effort  was  made  by  either  party  towards 
a  reconciliation.  The  breach  was  evi- 
dently considered  irreparable  by  one,  if 
not  by  both,  and  to  Edwin  Elmer  it  began 
to  be  a  matter  of  painful  diurnal  medita- 
tion, not  unmixed  with  self-reproach  for 
the  stern  tone  he  had  assumed  in  calling 
Flora  to  account  for  her  conduct,  before 
he  had  listened  to  the  explanation  she 
might  have  had  to  offer.    One  evening  as 
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he  was  deliberating  on  the  expediency  of 
requesting  the  friendly  offices  of  Lydia  in 
this  untoward  business,  he  was  roused 
from  his  cogitations  by  the  entrance  of 
Nehemiah,  the  parish-clerk,  who,  ad- 
vancing with  a  funereal  step,  and  looks'of 
solemn  commiseration,  put  into  his  hand  a 
little  twisted  note,  with  these  words, — 
"  From  the  squire,  sir." 

The  curate  broke  the  seal  with  an 
ominous  qualm,  in  anticipation  of  the 
contents,  which  were  as  follow : — "  Mr. 
More  wood  presents  compliments  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elmer,  and  will  be  obliged  by 
his  meeting  him  at  the  church  to-morrow 
morning,  at  nine  precisely^  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony." 

"  To  whom  is  Mr.  Morewood  going  to 
be  married'?"  asked  the  curate  in  a  fal- 
tering voice. 

"  Lawk,  sir,  are  you  the  last  man  in 
the  parish  to  hear  that  ?  didn't  you  know 
the  license  had  corned  express  by  Will 
Tradely,  the  groom,  only  yesterday?" 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Nehemiah. 
"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  too 
much  to  heart ;  for,  you  know,  sir,  that  a 
beautiful  woman  without  discretion  is 
likened  by  King  Solomon  to  a  jewel  in  a 
swine's  snout." 

"  Is  it  Flora  Mayfield  whom  Mr.  More- 
wood  is  going  to  marry?"  demanded  the 
agitated  lover. 

"  Why,  sir.  'tis'nt  of  no  use  deceiving 
you,  since  you  must  know  the  truth  to- 
morrow," responded  the  sympathising 
clerk  with  a  deep  groan  ;  "  but  now,  sir, 
dear  sir  ?  if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  or 
respect  for  yourself,  do  pluck  up  your 
spirit  and  go  through  the  job  like  a  man, 
and  1  will  engage  to  put  on  your  surplice 
and  bands  so  gracefully,  that  she  shall  see 
there  is  some  difference  between  you  and 
the  squire,  who  is  full  ten  years  olderthari 
you,  and  nothing  of  a  scholar.  And,  after 
all,  sir,  I  always  did  think  Miss  Lyddy 
would  suit  you  far  better  than  such  a  fly- 
away  vanity-fair  as  the  young  one." 

"  Silence,  and  leave  me  !"  ejaculated 
poor  Elmer,  who  could  better  brook  the 
misfortune  than  the  well-meant  but  mis- 
judging consolations  of  his  humble  friend. 

It  wTas  with  a  pale  cheek  and  agitated 
step  that  Edwin  Elmer  entered  the  church 
the  next  morning,  but  he  had  reasoned 
himself  into  firmness  sufficient  for  the  trial 
that  awaited  him.    He  had  occasion  for 


it  all  when  he  heard  the  arrival  of  the 
elegant  equipage  of  his  fortunate  rival  an- 
nounced. The  bridal  party  now  ap- 
proached. The  miller  of  Shadingbrook, 
in  all  the  glories  of  a  new7  blue  coat  and 
buff  w7aistcoat,  entered  first,  looking  a 
proud  and  happy  man,  with  his  eldest 
daughter  on  his  arm.  Lydia  was  attired 
with  exquisite  neatness,  in  a  cambric 
morning  dress  and  white  silk  cottage  bon- 
net and  shawl.  They  were  followed  by 
the  squire  and  Flora,  who  was  dressed — 
no  matter  how  she  was  dressed.  Edwin 
Elmer  had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely. 

The  greetings  on  his  part  were  brief 
and  cold.  He  received  the  license  from 
the  jolly  bridegroom  with  an  averted  head; 
and  though,  to  conceal  his  painful  agita- 
tion, he  affected  to  bestow  all  his  atten- 
tion upon  that  document  ;  the  letters 
swam  before  his  eyes  in  general  confu- 
sion, and  he  was  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing a  single  word  of  its  contents. 

The  faithful  Nehemiah,  to  whom  the 
office  of  marshalling  the  bridal  party  be- 
fore the  altar  had  been  silently  deputed, 
cast  a  rueful  look  at  his  master's  fevered 
brow  as  he  placed  the  blushing  smiling 
Flora  at  the  left  hand  of  his  fortunate  rival. 
At  that  sight  the  luckless  curate,  who  had 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  the  ser- 
vice for  the  solemnization  of  matrimony, 
dropped  his  book  upon  the  pavement. — 
Nehemiah  was  ready  to  groan  at  such  an 
unorthodox  proceeding.  Lydia  started, 
the  miller  uttered  an  exclamation  of  won- 
der, the  bridegroom  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  Flora,  the  unfeeling  Flora,  abso- 
lutely tittered. 

The  indignant  colour  rushed  to  the 
cheek  of  the  insulted  lover.  Hastily  re- 
covering the  volume,  he  opened  it  intui- 
tively at  the  proper  page,  and,  manfully 
confronting  the  candidates  for  matrimony, 
he,  with  a  glance  at  Flora,  that  conveyed 
unutterable  reproach,  commenced  the 
fatal  service  ;  but  ere  he  had  concluded 
the  first  sentence,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  miller  exclaiming,  in  an  accent  of  un- 
feigned wonder,  "  Halloo  !  Mr.  Elmer, 
you  are  going  to  marry  the  wrong  girl  to 
the  squire:  Lydia  is  the  bride,  not  Flora." 

The  mistake  was  quickly  remedied, 
surprise  was  expressed  by  no  one,  but 
the  blushes  heightened  on  the  cheek  of  the 
lovely  bride-maid,  and  her  bosom  fluttered 
with  a  livelier  pulsation  when  she  ob- 
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served  the  alteration  from  despair  to  rap- 
ture, which  her  lover's  varying  counte- 
nance betrayed  as  she  resigned  her  station 
by  the  bridegroom's  side,  to  her  elder 
sister. 

When  the  concluding  benediction  had 
been  given,  the  final  amen  pronounced, 
and  the  parties,  after  the  accustomed  for- 
malities of  signing  their  names  to  the  mar- 
riage register  had  been  duly  gone  through, 
were  quitting  the  vestry,  Flora  looked 
back  at  the  white-robed  priest  with  an 
arch  smile,  and  said,  "  Are  the  squire's 
visits  satisfactorily  accounted  for  now,  Mr. 
Elmer?" 

"  Ah,  Flora,  can  you  forgive  my  jeal- 
ous folly?"  was  the  whispered  response. 

"  Why,  yes — since  you  did  not  persist 
in  marrying  me  to  the  squire,  I  suppose  I 
must." 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  known  what  I  suffered 
while  I  fancied  you  were  the  bride!" 

"  All  your  own  fault ;  I  might  have 
been  your  bride  if  you  had  wooed  me  to 
as  much  purpose  as  he  has  done  my 
sister." 

"  Will  you  marry  me  to-morrow  ?"  re- 
joined the  curate  once  more,  depressing 
his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"  To-morrow  !"  repeated  Flora  ;  u  im- 
possible. Do  not  you  know  that  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  my  sister's  service  for 
a  whole  month,  in  the  capacity  of  bride- 
maid.  When  that  engagement  has  been 
duly  fulfilled,  I  may  perhaps  permit  you 
to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject." 

"This  day  month,  then  shall  it  be?" 
pursued  the  persevering  lover. 

"  Ay,  this  day  month — unless  " 

"  Unless,  what  ?" 

"  You  take  another  jealous  fancy  into 
your  head,  before  that  period  of  probation 
be  expired,"  rejoined  Flora,  smiling. 

"  What  are  you  loitering  behind,  and 
talking  about,  good  folks  ?"  said  the  miller. 

"  We  have  been  settling  the  day  for  our 
marriage,  Mr.  Mayfield,"  said  the  curate, 
"  which,  if  it  meets  with  your  approba- 
tion, is  to  be  this  day  week." 

"  This  day  month,  Edwin,"  interposed 
Flora. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  cried  the 
miller :  "  and  this  day  week  will  suit  me 
better  than  a  month  hence,  which  will  be 
in  the  middle  of  harvest,  when  I  never 
allow  myself  a  holiday." 

"  From  this  decision  Flora  ventured  no 


appearand  her  bridal  considerably  short- 
ened the  nine  days'  wonderment  of  the 
village  on  account  of  her  sister's  marriage 
with  the  squire. 

Miss  Jlgnes  Strickland. 


THE  RISE  OF  A  PACHA, 

A  STORY  OP  DAMASCUS. 

The  annals  of  no  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  present  us  with  such  examples  of 
men  springing  at  once  from  poor  estate  to  the 
summit  of  wealth  and  power,  as  those  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  manners  and  institutions 
of  the  Turks  favour  these  sudden  alterations  of 
fortune  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  majority 
of  the  pachaliks  attached  to  the  Porte,  and  of 
all  its  high  offices  of  state,  have  been  for  the 
most  part  filled,  from  time  immemorial,  by  able 
adventurers,  emancipated  slaves,  and  men  of 
the  humblest  origin.  Of  all  the  instances  of 
rapid  elevation,  however,  which  the  history  of 
the  empire  exhibits,  none  perhaps  was  so  re- 
markable in  its  character,  and  attended  with 
so  many  strange  circumstances,  as  that  of 
Mohammed-Paoha-el-Adme,  governor  of  Da- 
mascus for  twenty-five  years  of  the  last  century. 

Mohammed  and  Mourad  were  the  two  sons 
of  a  rich  merchant  of  Constantinople,  who  died 
when  they  had  just  arrived  at  manhood.  The 
youths  inherited  considerable  wealth,  and,  with 
his  individual  portion,  Mourad  continued  the 
commercial  business  of  the  father,  which  pros- 
pered in  his  hands,  to  the  great  increase  of  his 
means.  Mohammed,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
voted his  heritage  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
He  assembled  round  him  a  band  of  youths  like 
himself,  and  plunged  with  them  into  follies  and 
extravagances  of  every  kind.  The  prodigious 
expenses  consequent  on  such  a  way  of  life 
swallowed  up  the  fortune  of  Mohammed  in  a 
single  year,  and  then  the  prodigal  youth  found 
his  associates  drop  from  his  side  by  degrees. 
Even  his  brother,  under  the  plea  of  having 
forewarned  him  of  ruin,  closed  his  doors  against 
Mohammed,  and  refused  to  see  him.  Although 
this  was  but  the  usual  and  natural  course  of 
things,  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  at  first 
shocked  and  stupified  by  the  treatment  he  met 
with ;  but,  being  of  a  buoyant  disposition,  he 
soon  recovered  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown,  and  nerved  himself  to 
bear  his  reverses  with  patience.  He  saw  no 
way  of  sustaining  himself  but  by  accepting  the 
alms  of  the  mosques,  and  this  accordingly  he 
did  for  some  time,  always  hoping  that  chance 
would  turn  up  something  better  in  his  favour. 
And  ere  long,  circumstances  did  occur  which 
led  to  a  striking  revolution  in  his  condition. 

On  every  Friday,  at  that  time,  the  sultan 
went  to  perform  his  devotions  at  mid-day,  in 
one  of  the  chief  mosques  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  accompanied  by  all  his  principal  offi- 
cers of  state,  dressed  in  their  richest  costumes, 
and  by  his  side  marched  two  officers,  bearing 
bags  of  money,  which  it  was  customary  for  the 
sultan  to  scatter  with  his  own  hands  among 
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the  people.  The  contents  of  these  bags,  never- 
theless, were  not  wholly  composed  of  money. 
Besides  the  ordinary  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  country,  which  were  all  folded  up  in  pieces 
of  paper,  there  were  also  small  bits  of  glass 
wrapped  up  in  the  same  way,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  envelopes  of  the  bits  of 
glass  were  one  and  all  marked  by  short  sen- 
tences in  the  sultan's  own  hand- writing.  These 
sentences  were  usually  maxims  in  praise  of 
poverty,  or  short  sayings,  in  which  riches  were 
decried.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the 
precious  metal  was  much  more  coveted  by  the 
crowd  that  followed  the  sultan's  heels  than  the 
moral  bits  of  glass.  One  day  after  his  reduc- 
tion to  poverty,  Mohammed  joined  the  needy 
train  of  attendants  on  the  royal  cavalcade. 
He  eagerly  watched  the  sultan's  movements, 
saw  his  hand  inserted  into  the  bags,  and,  when 
the  desired  shower  fell  around,  pounced  on  one 
of  the  folded  bits  of  paper.  Mohammed  did 
not  open  his  prize  immediately,  but  allowed 
the  crowd  to  pass  on,  and  then  looked  at  it. 
His  mortification  was  unspeakable,  when  in 
place  of  gold  he  found  only  a  rounded  piece  of 
glass.  He  was  about  to  dash  it  on  the  stones 
at  his  feet,  when  the  writing  caught  his  eye. 
The  words  were,  "  Artifice  and  address  will 
often  lead  men  to  dignities."  This  maxim,  by 
some  accident,  was  most  unlike  those  usually 
selected  for  the  same  purpose.  Mohammed 
reflected  long  upon  the  words  before  his  eye, 
and  he  then  put  the  paper  and  glass  carefully 
into  his  dress.  This  done,  he  moved  away  with 
a  firm  and  determined  step.  He  had  conceived 
a  project. 

In  Constantinople  there  are  merchants  who 
make  a  practice  of  hiring  out  all  sorts  of 
dresses,  from  that  of  a  vizier,  glittering  with 
precious  stones,  to  the  modest  robe  of  the  der- 
vise.  Stores  of  this  kind  seem  as  if  intended 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  aid  men  to  accomo- 
date themselves  to  the  rapid  changes  of  fortune 
common  to  the  land.  Nor  do  these  merchants 
confine  their  traffickings  to  garments.  They 
will  procure  at  an  hour's  notice,  horses,  domes- 
tics, guards,  household  officers,  and  every 
conceivable  appendage  of  a  great  establish- 
ment, which  they  let  out  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
week  or  month.  To  one  of  these  dealers  Mo- 
hammed applied  himself,  and,  having  a  noble 
figure  and  commanding  air,  he  induced  the 
merchant  to  furnish  him  on  the  instant  with 
the  richest  dress  of  a  pacha,  with  a  beautiful 
horse,  and  with  a  suite  of  splendidly  dressed 
domestics.  One  hour  sufficed  to  transform  the 
mendicant  into  a  magnificent  dignitary,  who 
charmed  all  eyes  by  his  gracious  physiognomy, 
and  the  ease  of  his  manners. 

All  these  rich  furnishings  were  to  be  paid 
for  within  a  very  brief  period.  Mohammed 
had  no  money,  but  he  had  an  inventive  genius. 
Attended  by  a  portion  of  his  suite,  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  house  of  his  brother.  Arrived 
there,  he  stopped  his  horse  at  the  threshold, 
and  dispatched  one  of  his  attendants  to  say  to 
Mourad  that  his  brother  wished  to  see  him. 
Mourad  was  about  to  give  a  harsh  reply,  when 
he  chanced  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Mohammed 


and  his  train  through  the  window.  To  his  as- 
tonishment, every  thing  bespoke  the  presence 
of  a  great  pacha.  Mohammed  sparkling  with 
jewels,  and  Mohammed  a  beggar,  were  two 
very  different  beings,  and  Mourad  made  all 
possible  haste  to  reach  the  threshold  of  his 
house.  "Mourad,"  said  Mohammed,  saluting 
his  brother  without  leaving  his  horse,  "our 
lord  the  sultan  has  named  me  Pacha  of  Damas- 
cus. I  have  need  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
establish  me  creditably  in  my  government. 
Have  this  money  ready  for  me  by  to-morrow. 
I  will  reimburse  you  as  a  brother  and  a  pacha 
should  do." 

"  May  heaven  prolong  the  days,  and  increase 
the  glory,  of  our  lord  and  master  the  sultan !" 
replied  Mourad.  "  Mohammed,  you  were  born 
to  do  honour  to  our  family.  My  fortune  be- 
longs to  you  henceforth ;  take  it  all,  if  you 
desire.  Pacha  of  Damascus,  may  Allah  reward 
you  according  to  your  merit !" 

Mohammed  employed  the  night  in  completing 
his  arrangements.  He  enrolled  fifty  men  as  a 
body-guard,  and  added  a  number  of  Tartar 
couriers  to  his  suite.  In  the  morning  he  sent 
his  treasurer  to  his  brother's  house  to  request 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  On  receiving 
this  sum,  Mohammed  paid  all  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  at  the  moment  to  pay,  and 
soon  after  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus  with  his 
train,  and  took  the  way — whither,  does  the 
reader  think  ? — to  Damascus  ! 

Mohammed  was  no  common  scheming  swind- 
ler. The  lofty  confident  bearing  which  he 
assumed,  together  with  the  frequency  of  such 
hasty  elevations,  had  persuaded  his  train,  as 
well  as  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, of  the  reality  of  his  appointment  to  the 
pachalik  of  Damascus.  Mohammed,  however, 
kept  himself  very  quiet  until  he  was  fairly  at  a 
distance  from  Stamboul.  As  he  approached 
the  Damascene  territory,  he  began  to  distribute 
presents  in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed. 
He  was  everywhere  received  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  pacha,  and  exchanged  gifts  with  the 
various  governors  in  his  way,  who,  remember- 
ing the  great  power  of  the  Damascene  pacha, 
did  not  allow  the  new  possessor  of  that  title  to 
be  the  losing  party  in  these  exchanges.  When 
Mohammed  came  at  length  within  three  days' 
journey  of  Damascus,  he  ordered  his  party  to 
stop  and  erect  their  tents.  He  then  called  his 
secretary,  and  dictated  to  him  a  letter  address- 
!  ed  to  the  principal  emirs  of  Damascus,  in 
j  which  it  was  announced  to  them  that  the  sul- 
I  tan,  having  great  cause  to  be  displeased  with 
his  grand  vizier  at  Constantinople,  had  dis- 
graced and  beheaded  him,  and  that  the  son  of 
the  vizier,  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  having 
shared  in  his  father's  guilt,  was  doomed  to  the 
same  punishment.  Mohammed  wrote  this  letter 
in  his  own  name,  and  concluded  it  by  stating, 
that,  being  appointed  the  new  pacha,  he  had 
come  to  fulfil  the  sultan's  orders,  and  now 
commanded  the  emirs  to  seize  the  vizier's  son, 
and  detain  him  to  await  his  fate. 

Before  dispatching  this  letter,  however,  Mo- 
hammed sent  off  a  trusty  and  active  courier 
with  orders  to  introduce  himself  into  the  palace 
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of  the  Pacha  of  Damascus,  and  there  privately 
inform  the  vizier's  son  that  his  father  was  be- 
headed, and  that  he  himself  was  about  to 
undergo  the  same  doom  at  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  pachalik,  then  on  his  way  to  the 
city.  The  courier  arrived  before  the  bearer  of 
the  letter  to  the  emirs,  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  his  disclosures,  that  the  poor  pacha,  believ- 
ing death  otherwise  inevitable,  and  knowing 
himself  to  be  very  unpopular,  left  the  palace  in 
secret,  mounted  his  fleetest  horse,  and  was 
soon  in  full  flight  from  Damascus,  leaving 
treasures,  wives,  and  all  behind  him.  As  for 
the  emirs,  as  soon  as  they  received  the  letter 
addressed  to  them,  they  met  to  deliberate  upon 
the  course  to  be  adopted.  While  thus  engaged, 
a  second  courier  reached  them,  with  missives 
of  similar  import.  A  third  and  fourth  messen- 
ger followed  from  Mohammed,  each  new  one 
bearing  mandates  more  imperious  than  the 
preceding.  At  length,  seriously  alarmed  for 
the  consequences  of  refusal,  the  emirs  gathered 
their  followers,  and  roused  the  citizens  to  seize 
the  old,  and  receive  the  new  pacha.  Having 
got  the  citizens  together,  the  emirs  proceeded 
with  a  great  crowd  to  the  palace,  and,  no  one 
presenting  any  opposition,  they  soon  penetrated 
to  every  corner  of  the  vice-regal  dwelling. 
But  what  was  their  consternation  to  find  that 
the  bird  was  flown — no  pacha  there. 

The  now  excited  crowd  blamed  the  emirs  for 
their  dilatoriness,  and  riot  and  pillage  would 
certainly  have  ensued,  had  not  the  sound  of 
loud  acclamations  been  heard  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. In  a  minute  or  two,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  his  train,  splendidly 
attired,  and  scattering  gold  on  all  sides  among 
the  people.  The  first  words  which  Mohammed 
spoke  when  he  sprang  from  his  horse  in  front 
of  the  palace  were,  "My  prisoner?  where  is 
he?" 

The  emirs  were  alarmed  at  the  firm,  stern 
tone  of  the  speaker.  "  May  it  please  your 
excellency,"  said  one  of  them,  "  he  had  doubt- 
less received  private  news  from  Constantinople ; 
for  when  we  forced  the  palace,  he  was  gone  !" 
"Gone!  Escaped!"  cried  Mohammed.  "Un- 
happy emirs,  know  that  my  orders  were  the 
orders  of  the  sultan  himself,  our  master,  You 
shall  answer  to  me  for  the  fugitive  with  your 
heads.  Retire !  You  shall  soon  know  the 
doom  reserved  for  those  who  fail  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  sultan !" 

This  last  menace  filled  the  emirs  with  fear 
and  consternation.  Already  had  the  new  pacha 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  people  by  his 
liberality.  Resistance  to  his  authority  seemed 
impossible.  While  thoughts  of  this  nature  op- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  Damascene  emirs, 
Mohammed  sent  for  them  one  by  one,  and, 
laying  aside  his  anger  entirely,  gave  each  a 
most  gracious  reception,  dismissing  them  all 
with  rich  presents  (from  the  late  pacha's  trea- 
sury), after  consulting  them  on  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  country.  Their  fears  thus 
changed  into  joy,  the  emirs  either  did  not 
think  of  asking,  or  did  not  dare  to  ask,  the 
new  pacha  to  go  through  the  usual  form  of 
exhibiting  his  firman  or;  commission  from  the 


sultan  to  the  great  nobles  and  office-bearers  of 
the  place.  Glad  to  have  their  dilatoriness  with 
respect  to  the  late  pacha  overlooked,  they 
would  not  risk  a  new  offence.  Meanwhile, 
Mohammed,  who  was  really  a  man  of  powerful 
talents,  and  endowed  with  many  good  quali- 
ties, spent  the  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
in  reforming  abuses,  and  in  establishing  new 
and  wise  rules  for  the  protection  of  commerce 
and  agriculture.  Winning  thus  the  esteem  of 
the  good,  he  perfected  his  popularity  by  giving 
splendid  fetes,  and  by  a  generous  disbursement 
of  his  predecessor's  funds.  He  behaved  with 
the  utmost  liberality  to  the  late  pacha's  family, 
and  raised  all  the  chief  emirs  to  new  dignities. 

There  was  comparatively  little  intercourse  in 
those  days  between  Damascus  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  a  considerable  time  elapsed,  partly 
through  the  care  of  Mohammed,  ere  any  infor- 
mation respecting  these  extraordinary  events 
reached  the  capital  of  the  sultan.  The  pacha 
so  strangely  deposed  was  the  person  through 
whom  the  truth  was  at  length  made  known. 
On  leaving  Damascus,  the  pacha  had  passed 
by  weary  stages  across  the  desert,  and  finally 
arrived  at  Bagdad.  At  first  he  was  obliged  to 
subsist  on  the  charity  of  the  mosques,  but 
afterwards  hired  himself  as  assistant  to  a 
pastry-cook,  concealing  his  name  and  history 
through  the  fear  of  yet  meeting  the  fate  which 
he  believed  his  father,  the  grand  vizier,  to  have 
"undergone  at  Constantinople.  Familiar  with 
sudden  rises,  the  Turks  are  equally  accustomed 
to  rapid  falls,  and  the  poor  pacha  toiled  away 
in  peace  and  resignation  for  some  months, 
never  daring  to  let  his  father's  name  cross  his 
lips,  and  avoiding  all  public  society  for  fear  of 
some  chance  recognition.  At  length  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Ottoman  government  met  the 
l  pastry-cook's  assistant.  "  How,  my  lord  Y* 
cried  the  agent,  "  your  excellency  here,  and 
thus !  Surely — surely  you  are  the  pacha  of 
Damascus!"  "You  are  deceived,  sir,"  was 
the  reply,  delivered  with  visible  tremor;  "I 
am  a  poor  artizan,  a  pastry-cook  of  this  city." 
"  Oh,  no !"  said  the  other ;  "I  recognize  you 
perfectly.  You  are  the  son  of  my  master,  the 
grand  vizier.  What  would  your  father  say 
could  he  see  you  in  this  miserable  disguise  ?" 
"  In  the  name  of  Allah!"  whispered  the  poor 
ex-pacha,  "if  you  have  been  my  father's 
friend,  by  his  shade  I  conjure  you  to  be  silent, 
and  not  to  betray  me !"  "  Shade,  do  you  say, 
my  lord?"  was  the  agent's  answer;  "your 
father  is  not  dead.  I  had  letters  but  yesterday 
from  him." 

This  led  to  a  full  explanation,  and  the  over- 
joyed son  of  the  vizier  gladly  consented  to  go 
to  the  agent's  dwelling,  where  he  was  clothed 
in  garments  worthy  of  his  rank.  After  con- 
sulting together  respecting  the  now  obvious 
imposture  which  had  deprived  him  of  his 
government,  the  ex-pacha  resolved  to  set  out 
immediately  with  the  agent  for  Constantinople, 
and  there  demand  justice  from  the  sultan  him- 
self. This  journey  was  undertaken  without 
delay.  On  their  arrival  at  Constantinople, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  with 
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which  the  old  vizier  listened  to  the  recital  of 
his  son's  misfortunes.  The  matter  seemed 
utterly  mysterious  to  the  vizier,  as  it  did  also 
to  the  sultan,  when  his  minister  demanded  an 
audience,  and  related  the  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  the  sultan  promised  redress,  and 
immediately  dispatched  a  capdji-bachi,  or  offi- 
cer, to  Damascus,  with  orders  to  bring  the 
usurping  pacha  to  Constantinople.  Four  hun- 
dred guards  accompanied  the  messenger  of  the 
sultan. 

During  the  eight  months  that  Mohammed 
had  ruled  in  Damascus,  he  had  made  his  ad- 
ministration a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
found  in  him  a  father  rather  than  a  pacha. 
When  the  officer  of  the  sultan  arrived,  Moham- 
med kissed  the  imperial  mandate,  placed  it  on 
his  brow  in  token  of  submission,  and  demanded 
only  a  few  hours  to  prepare  for  the  journey 
enjoined  on  him.  In  this  interval  he  convoked 
the  emirs,  told  them  that  the  sultan  had  called 
him  to  Constantinople,  and  took  an  affecting 
farewell  of  them.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  city 
with  his  guards,  when  the  emirs  took  the  reso- 
lution of  addressing  a  petition  to  the  sultan, 
to  preserve  Mohammed  in  the  pachalik  of  Da- 
mascus. They  sent  this  off,  but  as  it  did  not 
appear  strong  enough  to  them  on  second  con- 
sideration, they  wrote  another  document,  in 
which  they  detailed  the  benefits  conferred  on 
the  pachalik  by  Mohammed,  and  declared 
firmly  that  they  could  not  receive  any  other 
governor.  As  if  Mohammed's  own  example  at 
his  arrival  had  inspired  them,  the  emirs  sent 
yet  other  letters,  in  some  of  which  they  held 
out  no  very  unintelligible  threats  of  revolt. 

Meanwhile,  Mohammed  pursued  his  journey 
to  Constantinople,  and  was  taken  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sultan. 

"Who  art  thou,  unhappy  wretch?"  cried 
the  sultan. 

"One  of  your  pachas,"  replied  Mohammed, 
with  respect  but  without  fear. 

"  Who  signed  thy  firman  of  investiture, 
thou  miserable  imposter  ?" 

"Your  highness,"  answered  Mohammed 
firmly. 

"  This  is  too  much !"  cried  the  sultan;  "show 
it,  show  it  to  me,  if  thou  wouldst  not  die  on 
the  spot !" 

"  Behold  it !"  cried  Mohammed,  taking  from 
his  bosom  the  piece  of  paper  that  enveloped 
the  bit  of  glass  found  in  the  street.  The  sul- 
tan took  the  scrap  held  out  to  him,  examined 
the  words,  and  recognised  his  own  handwriting. 
He  sat  buried  for  some  moments  in  reflection, 
while  the  vizier  stood  a  little  apart,  hopeful  of 
revenge,  and  Mohammed  bent  his  knees,  hope- 
ful of  pardon. 

At  this  moment  the  first  courier  arrived 
from  the  emirs.  Representing  his  missives  as 
of  the  first  importance,  they  were  instantly 
delivered  to  the  sultan.  They  saved  the  life 
of  Mohammed,  or  at  least  decided  the  sultan's 
mind  on  that  point.  Ere  long,  courier  after 
courier  arrived,  with  letters  to  the  same 
purport,  and  always  increasing  in  urgency. 
The  issue  was,  that  the  sultan  addressed 
s 


these  words  to  the  vizier  and  Mohammed, 
both  standing  before  him ; — 

"  Vizier !  I  cannot  inflict  any  punishment 
on  this  man  without  endangering  the  tranquili- 
ty of  the  empire.  I  will  give  your  son  another 
pachalik.  Mohammed,  I  restore  you  to  your 
government ;  but,  remember,  that  if  it  is  by 
artifice  you  have  raised  yourself  to  the  rank  of 
a  pacha,  it  is  because  you  have  shown  great 
abilities  and  a  good  disposition  that  I  ratify 
your  title  and  grant  you  pardon.  It  is  well 
that  so  bad  a  maxim  has  not  fallen  into  worse 
hands.  Retire." 

Mohammed  ruled  wisely  and  happily  in 
Damascus  for  twenty-five  years. 


PERSONAL  ADAPTATIONS. 

We  often  hear  of  the  fine  correspondence 
which  exists  between  the  various  mental  char- 
acters of  the  human  race  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  the  various  duties  and  tasks  to 
j  which  they  are  put,  and  the  various  positions 
|  into  which  they  settle.    Generals  are  needed, 
and  lo  there  are  men  fitted  to  be  generals. 
Chimney-sweeps  are  needed,  and  behold  there 
are  men  qualified  and  contented  to  be  chim- 
ney-sweeps.   It  is  necessary  also,  that  there 
should  be  some  to  rule  over  and  regulate  for 
the  rest ;  and  only  see  what  careful  provision 
has  been  made  for  this,  in  the  at  least  ten 
times  more  would-be  rulers  and  legislators 
t  than  there  is  any  room  for  !     Such  specula- 
tions are  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  surprising  that 
j  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  pointing  out  the 
j  equally  nice  adaption  of  the  forms  and  figures 
of  men  for  the  various  situations  they  have  to 
I  fill,  and  the  various  trades,  crafts  and  profes- 
|  sions  they  have  to  follow.    It  has  a  thousand 
times  struck  me  that  there  are  particular 
duties  which  require  men  of  a  particular  cut  to 
execute  them,  and  that  'there  are  many  men 
born,  who  from  their  build  and  aspect,  could 
not  on  any  account  be  brought  to  suit  any  but 
a  certain  range  of  occupations. 

It  is  most  obvious,  for  instance,  that  a  nice 
relation  exists,  all  over  the  world,  between  cor- 
pulency and  corporations.  An  anterior  con- 
vexity is  universally  regarded  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  magistracy ;  and  no  artist  who 
has  occasion,  in  a  fancy  piece,  to  paint  a  mayor 
or  a  bailie,  would  ever  think  of  putting  a 
lean  man  upon  his  canvass.  Nobody  could 
associate  two  such  ideas.  It  would  seem  as  a 
great  violation  of  the  fitness  of  things,  as  to 
paint  a  blue  cow  or  a  red  elephant.  So 
essential  is  it  considered  in  Holland  that  magis- 
trates should  be  fat,  that  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
veracious  chronicler,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
they  are  chosen  by  weight.  In  the  same  way, 
we  always  think  of  a  miser  as  a  thin  old 
emaciated  wretch;  it  seems  impossible  that 
avarice  and  parsimony  should  be  connected 
with  youth  and  good  looks.  So  also  the  com- 
mon mental  image  of  an  inn-keeper — of  a 
"mine  host" — gives  a  jolly,  rotund,  aproned 
figure,  like  Boniface  in  the  play.  We  cannot 
imagine  an  inn-keeper  either  skranky  or  melan- 
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cholic.  Again  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  fashioner 
of  virile  attire  sets  him  down  as  a  small  ill-made- 
up  sort  of  a  being, — a  mere  fraction  of  human- 
ity; ,md  when  (as  sometimes  happens)  we  do 
meet  with  a  reasonably  personable  man  in  this 
profession,  it  shocks  our  whole  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  Our  ideas  of  noblewomen  are 
extremely  perplexing.  We  do  not  look  for  any 
great  loftiness  or  width  in  a  countess  or  baron- 
ess ;  but  a  duchess  is  always  expected  to  be  a 
superb  figure,  and  a  marchioness  considerably 
so.  One  could  let  off  the  inferior  dignitaries, 
and  even  a  marchioness,  with  but  a  tolerable 
share  of  impressiveness  of  aspect ;  but  really  a 
duchess  ought  to  be  a  grand  sort  of  a  person, 
to  satisfy  the  most  moderate  imagination. 
Kings,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  have  generally 
been  of  respectable,  if  not  dignified  make,  with 
visages  capable  of  making  a  feasible  impres- 
sion on  their  coins.  Now,  how  is  this  ?  No 
doubt,  they  have  not  been  many  in  number, 
as  we  are  reminded  by  Quivedo's  joke;*  yet 
quite  enough  to  have  afforded  a  chance  of 
some  few  of  the  number  cutting  a  shabby 
figure,  if  kings  had  been  formed  according  to 
ordinary  rules,  and  not  in  a  mould  of  their 
own.  It  would  evidently  never  do  if  kings 
were  to  be  of  paltry  configuration.  Suppose 
Charles  I.,  instead  of  that  melancholy  majesty 
which  marked  his  figure,  to  have  possessed  a 
face  like  Mr.  Liston  the  comedian,  he  could 
not  have  been  the  subject  of  a  civil  war — 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  the  block — 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  of  Charles  L 
The  current  of  our  history  would  have  gone 
into  a  different  channel.  The  present  political 
condition  of  the  British  nation  would  have 
»  been  quite  another  thing.  But  still  greater 
divergencies  from  personal  majesty  might  be 
devised  than  Mr.  Liston's  face.  Suppose  an 
emperor  with  the  form  of  Elshender  the 
Recluse.  Why,  he  would  not  have  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  in  two  months.  It  is  quite  unim- 
aginable that  a  great  people  could  submit  to  a 
ruler  under  five  feet  three.  The  regimental 
number  of  limbs  appears  quite  indispensable. 
We  must  really  take  care  how  we  amputate 
majesty — that  would  be  a  way  of  depriving  it 
of  its  externals  indeed. 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  shown  most  signifi- 
cantly on  the  stage.  Managers  uniformly  pro- 
ceed upon  a  supposition  of  these  popular 
understandings  of  the  relations  of  things.  They  j 
never  send  in  a  dumpy  woman  as  Lady 
Macbeth.  Lady  Macbeth  was,  as  all  mankind 
could  swear,  a  woman  of  the  largest  size,  and 
her  theatrical  representation  must  be  some- 
thing conformable.  Neither  would  they  put 
forward  a  great  red-nosed  broad  visaged  fel- 
low as  Hamlet.     Hamlet,  every  body  knows, 


*  Quivedo's  joke  is  this.  lie  describes  himself  visiting 
a  place  whose  name  is  seldom  mentioned  to  ears  polite. 
He  is  shown  through  it  by  a  fiend  of  some  urbanity. 
Seeing  a  small  group  of  figures  by  themselves,  he  asks 
who,  they  are,  and  is  informed  that  they  are  kings. 
Expressing  his  surprise  at  the  smallness  of  the  number, 
he  is  answered  by  his  cicerone,  with  all  the  coolness  com- 
patible with  the  locality,"  They  are  all  that  ever 
reigned." 


was  a  pale  thin  youth,  of  delicate  features, 
always  dressed  in  black  ;  and  the  stage  Ham- 
let must  be  the  same.  Theatrical  people  are 
duly  anxious  to  have  kings  and  great  tragedy 
heroes  of  the  proper  height  and  grandeur  of 
aspect;  but  we  do  think  they  might  contrive 
to  have  better  Venetian  senators,  and  admirals 
on  courts-martial,  than  they  generally  give  us. 
They  are  unerring  in  inn-keepers  : — Boniface 
is  always  Boniface.  They  are  also  very  well 
in  waiting-maids,  observing  the  proper  diminu- 
tiveness  of  form — though  we  have  seen  one  or 
two  an  inch  too  tall,  and  not  quite  light 
enough. 

The  subject  has  its  other  front :  people  are 
evidently  formed  for  particular  employments 
and  positions.  Lieutenant  Longmore  stands 
six  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  his  stock- 
ings. It  is  quite  clear  he  could  never  have 
answered  as  a  man-milliner,  or  indeed  as  any 
kind  of  a  shop-keeper.  Your  tall  strapping 
fellows  gravitate  to  the  army  and  navy,  as  if  led 
by  instinct.  Conscious  from  the  very  first  that 
they  were  designed  for  ornament  and  to  be 
fired  at,  they  obey  the  law  of  their  being,  and, 
if  gentlemen,  get  commissions,  and,  if  com- 
moners, enlist,  all  as  naturally  as  any  thing. 
Long  legs  point  as  clearly  to  the  army  as  if  it 
were  the  business  of  a  soldier  to  run  away.  If  it 
were  at  all  supposable  that  a  very  tall  fellow 
could  be  confined  to  a  desk  or  counter,  what  a 
pitiable  fate  would  be  his!  Condemned  to 
carry  about  a  superfluity  of  limb — obliged  to  be 
constantly  slackening  himself  down  to  the 
level  of  his  customers — forced  to  pack  twice  as 
much  bone  and  muscle  underneath  his  desk- 
stool  as  desk-stools  are  fitted  for — life  would 
become  a  burden  to  him.  The  men  whom 
nature  has  designed  for  shop-keeping  are  of 
the  middle  and  under  sizes — plain  modest 
figures  that  suggest  no  unpleasing  comparisons, 
and  whose  movements  and  whole  arrangements 
of  body  are  suitable  to  the  scene  of  operations. 
Five  feet  ten  is  the  very  utmost  height  at  which 
a  shop-keeper  is  endurable,  and  the  nearer  five 
feet  six  the  better.  A  shop-keeper,  moreover, 
should  never  wear  whiskers.  Whiskers  are 
for  the  ornamental  positions  in  life,  not  the 
modestly  useful.  If  a  man  finds  himself  mani- 
fest a  great  tendency  to  abundance  of  whiskers, 
he  should  take  it  as  a  hint  that  he  was  destined 
for  a  dragoon,  a  bandit  or  a  gentleman.  True, 
they  may  be  cut;  but  that  would  be  mere 
working  against  nature.  Whiskers  accompany 
certain  characters,  and,  if  that  character  be 
fitted  for  one  particular  class  of  stations,  it  is 
not  safe  or  expedient  to  try  to  bend  it  to  an- 
other. But  after  all,  in  matters  capillary, 
each  man  must  legislate  in  a  great  measure  for 
himself.  It  has  been  somewhere  said  that 
certain  girls  show,  in  their  earliest  years,  that 
they  are  destined  to  become  old  maids.  That 
such  should  be  the  case,  is  quite  conformable 
to  the  philosophy  of  our  speculations.  One 
does  see  about  certain  little  chits  a  certain 
angularity  of  outline  and  stiffness  of  manner 
that  betokens  this  destiny.  There  is  surely 
also  something  about  some  boys  that  shows 
they  are  to  be  clergymen.    One  detects  it  in 
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a  moment ;  and  yet  it  is  indescribable.  It  is 
something,  however,  that  grows.  In  boyhood 
one  sees  but  its  bud.  It  comes  to  full  blossom 
and  fruit  in  the  actual  clergyman  at  last. 
How  unmistakeable  are  all  the  members  of  this 
profession!  How  impossible  to  imagine  one 
converted  to  any  other  employment  or  use ! 
but  there  are  also  born  vergers  and  bedrals. 
Those  singular  looking  creatures  who  crawl 
about  aisles  and  open  pews,  and  put  Bibles 
into  pulpits,  are  all  created  on  purpose,  and 
are  totally  inapplicable  to  any  thing  else. 
The  macers  too,  of  civic  corporations  and  law 
courts,  are  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  genus — all  of 
certain  diminutiveness  and  witheredess  of 
body,  and  a  certain  mock  majesty  of  deport- 
ment necessary  for  the  above,  and  which 
would  qualify  them  for  no  other  duty  on  earth. 
How  kind  of  nature  to  make  even  the  carrying 
maces  a  subject  of  her  peculiar  care !  The 
puzzle  is — did  the  genus  originate  contempo- 
raneously with  the  corporations  and  courts,  or 
did  it  exist  before,  in  a  state  of  inutile  expect- 
ancy ?    But  we  will  not  bewilder  ourselves. 

Whether,  then,  we  regard  particular  offices 
as  calling  for  particular  figures  of  human 
beings  to  fill  them,  or  particular  human 
beings  as  evidently  fitted  and  designed  by 
external  figure  'for  particidar  offices,  we  see 
clearly  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
outward,  as  well  as  the  inward  man,  to  certain 
circumstances  in  the  world.  To  make  the 
doctrine  practically  obvious,  let  us  only  imagine 
ourselves  going  to  a  boarding-school,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  beloved  child  there. 
Suppose,  if  it  be  possible  to  suppose  such  a 
thing,  that,  instead  of  a  decent  quiet-looking 
thoroughly  tamed  man  for  master,  we  should 
be  introduced  to  a  fellow  of  some  six  feet  four, 
with  a  pair  of  monstrous  mustachios,  military 
cut  of  frock-coat,  and  a  fierce  imperious  visage ; 
should  not  we  be  much  startled,  and  would  not 
we"  immediately  back  out,  with  our  beloved 
child  in  our  hand,  and  proceed  to  try  another 
academy  ?  Yet,  if  any  one  believes  that  cha- 
racter is  altogether  independent  of  an  outward 
figure,  he  would  need  to  believe  that  the  kind 
of  a  man  here  sketched  would  be  as  suitable  to 
keep  a  boarding-school  as  to  be  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Guards,  and  he  would  also  be 
bound  to  show  why  boarding-schools  are  never 
kept  by  such  persons.  Again,  suppose  we 
were  in  the  management  of  a  large  hotel,  and 
wished  a  supply  of  waiters.  If  amongst  those 
who  applied  for  the  situations,  there  were  a 
man  of  great  solidity  and  bulk,  and  extreme 
deliberation  of  movement,  like  a  stall-fed  butch- 
er, we  never  should  think  of  engaging  him.  It 
would  appear  as  the  greatest  possible  natural  ab- 
surdity that  such  a  man  should  think  of  becom- 
ing a  waiter.  Should  we  not  rather  hire  a  few  of 
those  light  springy  electric  beings,  whom  one 
generally  sees  acting  as  waiters — in  fact,  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  waiter  ?  In  like  manner,  the 
disbeliever  in  our  theory  would  be  bound  to 
show  that  he  was  as  willing  to  hire  the  heavy 
man  as  the  light.  But  there  is  no  man  who 
would  do  so. 

Seeing  that  it  is  an  institution  of  nature, 


mankind  ought  of  course  to  conform  to  it. 
When  one  is  about  to  launch  into  the  world, 
he  should  take  a  measure  of  himself,  and  not 
only  internally,  as  well  as  all  the  good-boy 
books  advise,  but  externally,  with  a  foot-rule,  if 
he  will — and  then  surveying  his  aspect  care- 
fully in  a  glass,  determine  on  what  he  is  fit  for. 
I  know  a  man  at  this  moment  who  has  been 
all  his  life  struggling  miserably  against  unto- 
ward outward  manifestation.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  begin  the  world  in  a  business  which 
requires  great  demnreness  and  innocence  of  look, 
whereas  he  is  a  fellow  designed  by  nature  to  have 
the  very  opposite  aspect.  He  has  a  tendency 
to  whisker  that  would  suit  General  Zumalacar- 
reguy  in  a  hedge  theatre.  He  has  a  merry, 
lively  eye,  and  a  laughing  mouth.  His  person 
is  tall  and  imposing,  and  when  he  walks,  there 
is  a  swagger  in  his  gait  that  would  knock  over 
a  thin  man  only  to  look  at  it.  Now  this  hon- 
est friend  of  mine  has  been  paring  himself  down, 
like  Cinderella's  sisters,  ever  since  I  can  recol- 
lect—taming his  looks,  restraining  his  swagger, 
and  repressing  his  whiskers ;  and  yet  after 
all,  there  is  an  alarming  look  about  him,  that 
makes  him  next  thing  to  unfit  for  his  profes- 
sion. Let  all  take  warning  by  this  case.  We 
would  say  that  it  is  even  of  more  importance 
to  accomodate  the  body  than  the  mind,  to  the 
course  which  a  man  is  to  take  in  life.  One 
may  do  a  good  deal  in  this  world  to  conceal  a 
want  of  mental  capacity,  and  also  disguise  the 
natural  feelings :  but  the  externe  speaks  for 
itself — every  body  can  at  a  glance  detect  a 
disqualification  there.  Poor  Jackson,  Rode- 
rick Random's  friend,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  pass  himself  off  as  an 
old  man  upon  the  College  of  Surgeons,  was  found 
out,  and  sent  back  in  disgrace.  He  would 
have  had  a  much,  better  chance  of  tricking 
them,  if  their  examinations  had  been  confined 
to  Latin  and  the  Pharmacopoeia. — Chambers. 


BOOK-LOVK 

"  Fine  thoughts  are  wealth,  for  the  right  use  of  which 
Men  are,  and  ought  to  be,  accountable, — 
If  not  to  Thee,  to  those  they  iufluence: 
Grant  this,  we  pray  Thee,  and  that  all  who  read 
Or  utter  noble  thoughts  may  make  them  theirs, 
And  thank  God  for  them,  to  the  betterment 
Of  their  succeeding  life." — Bailey's  Festus. 

Cicero  calls  a  library  "  the  soul  of  a  house  !" 
"Beside  a  library,"  says  Professor  Davis,  "  how 
poor  are  all  the  other  greatest  deeds  of  men ! 
Look  at  that  wall  of  motley  calf-skin,  open 
those  slips  of  inked  rags — who  would  fancy 
them  as  valuable  as  the  rows  of  stamped  cloth 
in  a  warehouse  ?  Yet  Aladdin's  lamp  was  a 
child's  kaleidoscope  in  comparison.  There  the 
thoughts  and  de'eds  of  the  most  efficient  men 
during  three  thousand  years  are  accumulated, 
and  every  one  who  will  learn  a  few  conventional 
signs — twenty-four  (magic)  letters — can  pass 
at  pleasure  from  Plato  to  Napoleon,  from  the 
Argonauts  to  the  Affghans,  from  the  woven 
mathematics  of  La  Place  to  the  mythology  of 
Egypt  and  the  lyrics  of  Burns." 

Bacon  compares  books  to  ships,  and  says, 
"  If  ships  are  to  be  commended,  how  much 
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more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as 
ships,  pass  through  the  vast  space  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  participate  in  the  wisdom, 
illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the 
other."  Plutarch  tells  us,  with  great  quaint- 
ness,  "  that  we  ought  to  regard  books  as  we 
do  sweetmeats ;  not  wholly  to  aim  at  the  plea- 
santest,  but  chiefly  to  respect  the  wholesome- 
ness  ;  not  forbidding  either,  but  approving  the 
latter  most."  While  Milton,  in  sublimer  mood, 
calls  a  good  book  "  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit!"  Seneca  terms  books  "his 
friends;"  and  hints  somewhere  that  we  should 
be  alike  careful  in  choosing  our  most  intimate 
companion.  Cci'tain  it  is  that  we  make  ac- 
quaintance with  very  many  books  in  the  course 
of  our  lives,  and  form  close  friendships  with 
but  few — those  few,  perhaps,  exercising  a  se- 
cret and  powerful  influence  over  our  future 
destinies.  So  that  the  old  adage  may  be  re- 
versed and  changed  into — "  Tell  me  what  books 
you  read,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are." 

"  Of  all  priesthoods,  aristocracies,  and  go- 
verning classes  at  present  extant  in  the  world," 
observes  Carlyle,  "  there  is  no  class  comparable 
for  importance  to  the  priesthood  of  the  writers 
of  books  !"  And  the  good  Jean  Paul  Richter 
evidently  understood  all  the  sacred  responsi- 
bilities of  that  priesthood,  when  he  tells  us  so 
simply,  and  yet  with  such  a  beautiful  moral, 
that  "  Herder  and  Schiller  both  proposed  to  be 
surgeons  in  their  youth.  But  Providence  said 
No,  there  are  deeper  wounds  than  those  of  the 
body;  and  both  became  authors."  "  It  is  in- 
deed," says  Mrs.  Child,  "  a  blessed  mission  to 
write  books  which  abate  prejudices,  unlock  the 
human  heart,  and  make  the  kindly  sympathies 
flow  freely."  And  oh,  how  pleasant  to  read 
such ! 

Book-love  is  a  home-feeling — a  sweet  bond 
of  family  union — and  a  never-failing  source  of 
domestic  enjoyment.  It  sheds  a  charm  over 
the  quiet  fireside,  unlocks  the  hidden  sympa- 
thies of  human  hearts,  beguiles  the  weary 
hours  of  sickness  or  solitude,  and  unites  kin- 
dred spirits  in  a  sweet  companionship  of  senti- 
ment and  idea.  It  sheds  a  gentle  and  humanis- 
ing influence  over  its  votaries,  and  woos  even 
sorrow  itself  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness. 

Book-love  is  a  good  angel  that  keeps  watch 
by  the  poor  man's  hearth,  and  hallows  it; 
saving  him  from  the  temptations  that  lurk  be- 
yond its  charmed  circle  ;  giving  him  new 
thoughts  and  noble  aspirations,  and  lifting 
him,  as  it  were,  from  the  mere  mechanical 
drudgery  of  his  every-day  occupation.  The 
wife  blesses  it,  as  she  sits  smiling  and  sewing, 
alternately  listening  to  her  husband's  voice, 
or  hushing  the  child  upon  her  knee.  She 
blesses  it  for  keeping  him  near  her,  and 
making  him  cheerful,  and  manly,  and  kind- 
hearted, — albeit  understanding  little  of  what 
he  reads,  and  reverencing  it  for  that  reason  all 
the  more  in  him. 

Book-love  is  a  magician  !  and  carries  us  with 
one  touch  of  its  fairy  wand  whithersoever  it 
will.  We  fling  ourselves  down  in  delicious 
abandonment,  and  are  straightway  transported 


to  the  far-off  East — the  land  of  our  wildest 
day-dreams !  We  visit  spots  hallowed  by  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition — our  hearts  burn  within  us ! 
— we  join  the  slow  caravan  of  the  desert : — we 
toil — we  thirst — we  exult  like  Hagar,  when 
God  opened  her  eyes  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  she  beheld  "  a  well  of  water!"  We 
visit  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt — we  wander  by 
the  dark  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Suddenly  the  spell  changes — we  are  once  again 
in  Old  England — with  its  lakes  and  mountains 
— its  quiet  scenery — it  sweet  cottage-homes! 
— or  La  Belle  France — the  undiscovered  plains 
of  China — the  sunny  skies  of  Italy — or  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North  Pole !  We  have 
only  to  express  a  wish  and  it  is  realised,  and 
to  choose  our  own  companions  among  the  gifted 
of  the  earth.  A  quiet  "  Day  in  the  Woods" 
with  our  favorite  Miller — a  country  walk  with 
Miss  Mitford — or,  we  are  in  a  wilder  mood,  a 
visit  to  Fairyland  itself!  There  is  nothing 
that  this  great  magician,  aided  by  his  atten- 
dant sprites,  cannot  compass. 

Book-love  is  also  an  artist.  Where  its  glow- 
ing tints  are  true  to  nature  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  ever  fade  or  die  out,  and  suc- 
ceeding ages  gaze  upon  them  with  an  ever  fresh 
delight.  It  is  not  only  a  portrait  and  landscape 
painter,  but  can  portray  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  features,  and  that  with  such  admirable  and 
life-like  distinctness  that  the  sketeh  may  be 
recognised  in  an  instant.  The  most  highly 
finished  and  carefully  worded-up  productions 
of  this  wonderful  artist  are  called  \"  Biogra- 
phies." "  Poetry,"  it  has  been  beautifully 
said,  "  can  paint  whole  galleries  in  a  page, 
while  her  sister,  Art,  requires  heaps  of  canvass 
to  render  a  few  of  her  poems  visible."  Spenser 
was  a  great  painter  ;  while  the  terrific  grandeur 
of  some  of  Milton's  conceptions  is  inimitable. 
Crabbe  took  his  sketches  from  rural  life. 
Keats  has  left  us  some  sweet  cabinet  pictures, 
full  of  high  promise.  Byron,  whose  produc- 
tions have  been,  perhaps,  more  copied  and  ad- 
mired than  any  other  artist,  drew  with  great 
power  and  freedom;  but  his  colours  want 
subduing  and  softening  down.  Wordsworth 
paints  entirely  from  nature,  and  has  established 
a  school  of  his  own.  There  remains  a  long 
list  of  artists  now  living,  whom  we  could  easily 
name  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
this  part  of  our  subject. 

Book-love  is  a  physician !  and  has  many  a 
healing  balm  to  relieve,  even  where  it  cannot 
cure,  the  weary  sickness  of  mind  and  body — 
many  a  powerful  opiate  to  soothe  us  into  a 
sweet  and  temporary  forgetfulness.  In  cases 
of  lingering  convalescence,  its  aid  is  invaluable. 
Great  watchfulneess  is,  however,  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  aforesaid 
medicine,  for  the  want  of  which,  a  slow  and 
subtle  poison  has  not  unfrequently  been  admin- 
1  istered.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  law  to  for- 
bid the  makers  and  vendors  of  such  dangerous 
compounds  from  suffering  them  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  without  some  such  caution  to 
the  heedless  and  the  unwary  as  men  think 
proper  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
arsenic  and  other  destructive  ingredients — not 
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half  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  poison  to 
■which  we  have  alluded. 

Book  love  is  a  preacher !  Our  hearts  melt 
beneath  its  calm  and  gentle  teachings — so  still, 
so  voiceless,  so  replete  with  wisdom  !  It  tells 
us  truths  that  we  could  not  bear  to  hear  from 
living  lips.  It  pleads  and  wrestles  with  our 
prejudices  and  infirmities.  It  beguiles  us  of 
tears  that  have  little  of  sorrow  in  them,  and 
anon  makes  us  smile  amid  our  weeping.  It 
leads  us  to  the  "Book  of  Life;"  and,  under 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes 
our  guide,  not  only  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
world,  but  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  Sha- 
dow of  Death. 

There  is  a  strange,  sometimes  a  sad,  plea-  { 
sure  in  recalling  the  loves  of  our  youthful  days. 

"  Merry  books,  once  read  for  pastime, 

If  ye  dared  to  read  again, 
Only  memories  of  the  last  time 

Would  swim  darkly  up  the  brain." 

Robinson  Crusoe,  unpresentable  as  he  now 
appears  in  his  rough  and  shaggy  coat  of  skins, 
was  one  of  our  first  loves  !  How  our  hearts 
thrilled  within  us  when  he  discovered  the  prints 
of  naked  feet  in  the  yellow  sand !  Then  there 
was  Paul  and  Virginia,  so  exquisitely  simple — 
so  sweetly  plaintive,  that  it  was  a  luxury  to 
weep.  The  Arabian  Nights,  full  of  the  wild  and 
wonderful,  even  to  weariness — but,  somehow, 
we  never  grew  weary  in  those  days.  Griselda 
— not  the  Griselda  of  the  German  dramatist, 
Friedrich  Halm,  so  ably  translated  by  Q.  E.  D. 
— but  our  own  English  Griselda — the  ideal  of 
patient  womanhood. 

"  Willing  to  suffer,  droop,  and  die, 
Do  all  things — but  resent .'" 

When  we  are  young  we  enjoy  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  after  years  that  we  begin  to  analyse.  The 
story  of  Griselda  is,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  in 
conception  and  details ;  but  it  is  true  to  na- 
ture— woman's  nature  more  especially.  Few 
are  called  upon  for  such  singular  demonstra- 
tions of  lowly  and  loving  obedience ;  but  there 
are  many  Griseldas  in  the  world  nevertheless 
— -as  patient,  as  devoted,  as  self-sacrificing ; 
bearing  each  her  burthen  of  trials,  diversified 
only  by  time  and  circumstances,  with  the  same 
meek,  forgiving  spirit.  The  strong  love  in 
Griselda's  heart  cast  out  all  pride ;  and  the 
beautiful  moral  of  this  most  touching  history  is 
wholly  lost  in  the  German  version. 

But  we  must  not  omit  our  chief  favourite — 
everybody's  favourite — The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
We  have  somewhere  read  a  charming  story  of 
a  little  child  who  knew  nothing  of  allegory, 
and,  taking  it  all  for  reality,  actually  commenced 
her  pilgrimage  through  the  wicket-gate  in 
her  father's  grounds.  How  natural  that  was  ! 
We  love  to  think  of  the  many  weary  and  yet 
happy  pilgrims  still  travelling  homeward  even 
to  this  day.  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay 
stands  last  but  not  least  on  our  list,  valued  for 
its  quiet  pathos  and  deep  religious  feeling,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  one  whose  gift  it  was. 
Many  and  various  are  the  several  links  in  the 
golden  chain  of  memory  and  association. 

We  have  known  Book-love  to  be  independent 
of  the  author,  and  lurk  in  a  few  charmed 


words  traced  upon  the  title-page  by  a  once 
familiar  hand — words  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance, rendered,  it  may  be,  by  change  and 
bereavement,  inexpressibly  dear !  Flowers  in 
books  are  a  sweet  sign,  and  there  is  a  moral  in 
their  very  withering.  Pencil-marks  in  books 
frequently  recall  scenes,  and  sentiments,  and 
epochs  in  young  lives  that  never  come  again. 
The  faint  line  portrays  passages  that  struck  us 
years  ago  with  their  mournful  beauty,  and 
have  since  passed  into  a  prophecy.  Thoughts 
and  dreams  that  seem  like  a  mockery  now  are 
thus  shadowed  out.  But  memory's  leaves  are 
not  all  blanks,  or  tear-stained,  but  interwoven, 
thank  God,  with  many  a  bright  page.  Pencil- 
marks  in  books  have  sweet  as  well  as  sad  re- 
collections connected  with  them.  We  point 
them  out  to  one  another,  and  call  to  mind  par- 
ticular periods  in  our  past  lives.  They  also 
serve  to  register  the  change  that  has  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  stolen  over  our  own  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

There  are  some  books  which  forcibly  recall 
calm  and  tranquil  scenes  of  by-gone  happiness. 
We  hear  again  the  gentle  tones  of  a  once  fa- 
miliar voice  long  since  hushed.  We  can  re- 
member the  very  passage  where  the  reader 
paused  awhile  to  play  the  critic,  or  where  that 
eloquent  voice  suddenly  faltered,  and  we  all 
laughed  to  find  ourselves  weeping,  and  were 
sorry  when  the  tale  or  the  poem  came  to  an 
end.  Books  read  for  the  first  time  at  some 
particular  place  or  period  of  our  existence  may 
thus  become  hallowed  for  evermore,  or  we  love 
them  because  others  loved  them  also  in  by-gone 
days. 

Posthumous  works  are  the  very  saddest  of 
all  books.  They  are  too  sacred  for  blame,  and 
come  too  late  for  praise.  We  were  once  called 
upon  to  edit  and  complete  the  unfinished 
manuscript  of  a  late  celebrated  writer.  The 
stern  realities  of  death  had  broken  suddenly  in 
upon  the  fictitious  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  beau- 
tiful romance,  snapping  asunder  the  subtle 
chain  of  thought,  and  leaving  it  like  the  re- 
corded fragment  of  a  dream.  It  was  a  mourn- 
ful task,  but  not  without  its  moral. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  author's  own 
book — the  embodied  idea  that  has  haunted  him 
from  his  youth  upwards,  realised  at  length  in 
a  tangible  form — the  altar  upon  which  he  has 
poured  out  the  richest  treasures  of  his  intellect 
— the  great  poem  of  his  life ! — a  spirit  self- 
created  by  the  power  of  his  own  genius,  and 
sent  forth  on  a  mission  of  good  or  evil  to  his 
fellow  men,  and  whose  influence  must  survive 
his  own?  The  author  gives  his  volume  of 
thoughts  to  the  world,  but  retains  the  key  for 
himself.  No  one  else  may  ever  trace  the  faint 
line  of  demarcation  between  truth  and  fiction, 
imagination  and  experience — the  passages  that 
were  written  in  tears,  or  the  scenes  and  events 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  Scarcely  a  page  or 
a  chapter  but  has  its  memories  for  him.  Or 
it  may  serve  to  recall  the  wild  dreamings  of 
yoiithful  ambition — talents  wasted,  misdirected, 
or  buried  in  the  earth,  awakening  a  vain  lament 
for  the  "might  have  been." 

Books  written  by  those  with  whom  it  has 
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been  our  happy  privilege  to  dwell  in  close  com- 
panionship and  sweet  interchange  of  sentiment 
and  idea  are  exceedingly  precious.  In  reading 
them,  we  converse,  as  it  were,  with  the  author 
in  his  happiest  mood,  recognise  the  rare  elo- 
quence to  which  we  have  often  sat  and  listened 
spell-bound,  and  feel  proud  to  find  our  affec- 
tionate and  reverential  homage  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  plaudits  of  the  world.  The 
golden  key,  before  mentioned,  has  been  given 
into  our  keeping,  and  we  unlock  at  will  the 
sacred  and  hidden  recesses  of  Genius  and  asso- 
ciation. 

Book-love,  in  its  simplest  and  holiest  form, 
may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  quiet  country 
places,  more  especially  in  Scotland  ;  and  cling- 
ing about  things  well  worthy  its  deepest  rever- 
ence. We  can  remember  a  poor  old  woman 
who,  with  little  romance  but  much  right  feel- 
ing, would  never  suffer  anything  to  be  placed 
upon  her  Bible,  except,  perhaps,  a  flower. 
And  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  instance. 
The  Bible  is  the  treasure  of  the  poor,  the  light 
and  ornament  of  their  humble  dwellings. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  a  treasure  within  the 
reach  of  the  very  poorest ! 

Years  ago,  there  stood  a  little  cottage,  situ- 
ated in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Wiltshire, — 
the  inmates  of  which  knew  us  well.  It  could 
boast  of  no  furniture  beyond  a  table  and  a  few 
wooden  chairs  ;  but  the  old  family  Bible,  with 
its  green  baize  cover,  lay  on  that  table,  and 
its  owner  would  often  say  that  she  wanted 
nothing  else.  One  long,  hard  winter,  we  missed 
it  from  its  accustomed  place ;  and  during  the 
weary  months  of  sickness  that  succeeded,  it 
was  ever  by  the  bedside  or  on  the  pillow  of  the 
meek  and  patient  sufferer,  who  fell  asleep  at 
length  with  the  bright  smiles  of  faith  upon  her 
countenance,  and  her  pale  finger  still  resting 
on  one  of  its  most  beautiful  promises.  Many 
a  summer  flower  has  bloomed  and  withered 
upon  her  lowly  and  nameless  grave  in  the  vil- 
lage church-yard ;  but  the  Bible  lies  in  its  old 
place,  and  has  succeeded  in  soothing  and  bless- 
ing the  survivors.  "  I  was  sadly  cast  down  at 
one  time,"  said  her  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
sole  support  of  the  bereaved  family  for  many 
years.  "  My  burden  was  greater  than  I  could 
bear,  until  I  opened  my  Bible,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  my  dear  mother  still  pointed  out 
where  my  only  strength  lay.  It  was  the  hand 
of  God  !"  Her  eyes  were  bent  down  reverently 
upon  the  volume  before  her ;  and  we  felt  that 
the  Book-love  in  that  young  heart  was  a  sacred 
and  hallowed  thing. 

It  was  Book-love  in  its  highest  and  sublimest 
sense,  that  caused  the  English  Bible  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  be  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  an  ecstacy  of  joy  wholly  incredible 
save  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  Many  learned 
to  read  in  their  old  age,  that  they  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  instructing  themselves  from  its 
inspired  pages.  Apprentices  kept  it  hidden 
under  the  straw  of  their  beds ;  and  the  most 
delicate  maidens  were  ready  to  part  with  life 
itself  rather  than  yield  up  this  precious  trea- 
sure. In  the  dead  of  night  it  was  brought 
from  its  place  of  concealment,  beneath  floors 


or  from  behind  secret  panels,  and  read  aloud, 
while  all  listened  in  breathless  attention.  With 
the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in 
the  other  to  guard  them,  persecuted  Christians 
met  at  strange  hours  in  woods  and  glens,  be- 
neath the  blue  sky  and  the  bright  stars  of 
Heaven.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of  Cran- 
mer's  Life  and  Times,  "  that  very  frequently, 
when  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  were  over, — 
and  these  were  generally  prolonged  until  sun- 
set,— a  group  collected  to  hear  the  Bible  read 
in  the  churchyard,  scattering  themselves  on 
the  mossy  stones,  or  the  mounds  covered  with 
fresh  grass,  to  listen  to  those  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful words — '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life ;  he  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live !'  "  But  we  are  soaring 
far  above  our  subject,  and  feel  that  we  want  a 
new  name  for  the  strong  love  implanted  by 
God  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  old  times. 

A  Hymn-book  may  also  become  an  object 
of  affectionate  veneration,  even  in  old  age. 
Hymns  are  the  first  things  we  learn,  and  gene- 
rally the  last  to  be  forgotten.  They  bring 
back  memories  of  our  innocent  childhood,  and 
we  weep  with  Hood  to  find  ourselves  further 
off  from  Heaven  than  we  were  then.  They  re- 
call the  death-beds  of  little  children,  or  those 
of  riper  age,  to  whom  those  sweet  hymns  used 
to  be  as  "  songs  in  the  night,"  and  who  are 
singing  now  in  Heaven !  We  have  an  old  hymn- 
book  which  we  would  not  part  with  for  its 
weight  in  gold !  so  bright  and  golden  are  the 
recollections  interwoven  with  its  solemn  and 
sacred  melodies. 

Neither  must  we  forget  to  mention,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  part  of  our  subject,  the 
Prayer-Book,  which  we  once  thought  it  such 
an  honour  to  be  permitted  to  carry,  and  looked 
upon  with  a  loving  reverence  that  years  have 
had  no  power  to  abate.  But  the  bright  binding 
and  the  gilded  leaves  have  become  tarnished 
and  time-stained — ay,  and  tear-stained — since 
then.  The  sweet  voice  is  hushed  that  mingled 
with  ours  in  prayer  and  psalm.  God  forgive 
us  if  we  sometimes  forget  to  pray  in  listening 
to  its  gentle  responses  ;  for  every  Prayer-book 
has  its  associations. 

Leigh  Hunt  tells  us,  that  his  love  of  books  is 
so  great,  that  he  has  "  a  fond  custom  of  writing 
upon  one  in  preference  to  a  desk,  although  he 
begs  to  say,  for  dignity's  sake,  he  has  a  desk!" 
and  observes,  with  great  truth,  that  "  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  love  many  books  in  order  to 
love  them  much.  How  natural  it  was,"  writes 
he,  "  in  C.  L.  to  give  a  kiss  to  an  old  folio,  as 
I  once  saw  him  do  to  Chapman's  Homer." 
Yes,  it  was  very  natural !  And  we  have  done 
the  same  thing  ourselves  before  now — only  not 
to  Chapman's  Homer. 

Petrarch  died  with  his  head  resting  on  a 
book ;  and  many  have  envied  him  a  death  so 
much  in  unison  with  his  poetical  and  romance- 
loving  life.  For  ourselves,  dearly  as  we  like 
books,  and  romance  too,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
there  is  but  one  on  which  we  desire  to  lean  at 
such  an  hour ;  and,  resting  on  its  sweet  pro- 
mises of  redeeming  grace,  so  pass  away  in 
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peace  !  The  poor  woman,  in  her  little  cottage 
in  Wiltshire,  was  more  to  be  envied  than  the 
great  Italian  poet,  much  as  there  has  been 
said  and  sung  about  the  latter.  And  this 
brings  us  back  to  Seneca  and  our  old  hypothe- 
sis— that  Book-love,  like  all  other  love,  is  ca- 
pable of  exercising  a  deep  and  lasting  influence 
over  the  minds  of  its  votaries,  either  for  good 
or  evil :  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
companions  of  our  solitary  hours,  and  the 
silent  modellers  of  our  future  thoughts  and 
lives. 

Book-love  is  the  spirit  of  hearth  and  home- 
stead! the  great  agent  of  civilisation  and 
refinement,  or,  as  we  have  elsewhere  endea- 
voured to  shew — an  enchanter ! — an  artist ! — 
a  physician ! — and  a  preacher !  Its  ministers 
are  "  a  glorious  priesthood  !" — its  worshippers 
a  countless  multitude  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
Here  and  there  false  teachers  have  risen  up, 
and  clouds  of  bewildering  sophistry  and  error 
are  ever  darkening  and  sweeping  over  its  clear 
hemisphere  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
would  have  all  upon  their  guard  lest  they 
should  be  tempted  to  make  shipwreck  of  this 
most  sweet  faith. 

"A  blessing,"  writes  Harriet  Martineau, 
"upon  all  writers  of  voyages  and  travels!" 
A  blessing,  say  we,  upon  Book-love,  and  Book- 
lovers,  and  Book- writers,  all  over  the  world ! — 
so  that  their  aim  be  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true ! 

Fraser\s  Magazine. 


THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW  EVERT  BODY. 

Some  few  summers  ago,  I  spent  several 
weeks  at  a  pretty  little  watering-place,  in  one 
of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  vil- 
lage, during  the  period  of  my  stay,  was  filled 
with  visitors  of  all  classes  and  descriptions. 
Numbers  of  real  or  imaginary  invalids  from 
among  the  wealthier  orders  of  society  were 
spending  at  the  spot  their  usual  term  of  coun- 
try residence,  while  many  of  a  humbler  rank 
were  seeking  relief  from  true  illness  by  the 
use  of  the  medicinal  springs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Amongst  all  the  various  residents,  for 
the  time  being,  a  perfect  equality  reigned,  and, 
indeed,  this  was  in  a  measure  inevitable,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  alternative  between  absolute 
solitude,  and  the  adoption  of  such  companions 
as  chance  was  pleased  to  bring  in  the  way. 

Those  who  lodged  in  the  inn  of  the  village, 
in  particular,  being  young  men,  like  myself, 
who  had  come  to  wile  away  a  week  or  two  in 
fishing  and  other  amusements,  were  brought 
into  daily  and  hourly  fellowship,  having  to 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup,  at  a  common  table, 
and,  in  short,  enjoying  nothing  individually 
and  undividedly  but  their  bedrooms.  For  my 
part  I  enjoyed  this  fortuitous  associate-ship 
very  much,  for  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  my 
residence  in  the  village.  A  great  part  of  this 
enjoyment  was  owiug  to  one  individual,  the 
only  one  among  my  co-lodgers  who  had  any 
thing  remarkable  about  him;  the  rest  being 
idle,  gentlemanly  young  fellows  of  an  ordinary 


cast.  Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
individual  particularised  was  not  as  idle  and 
gentlemanly  as  any  of  them ;  only,  he  was  not 
an  "ordinary"  personage,  and  there  lay  the 
distinction.  The  first  extraordinary  thing  about 
him  was,  that  nobody  knew  his  name,  or  who 
and  what  he  was,  though  he  knew  every  body, 
and  all  about  every  body.  He  was  generally 
termed  "Mr.  S."  or  the  "gentleman  with  the 
whiskers,"  his  visage  being  decorated  with  an 
1  ample  pair  of  these  appendages.  The  chamber- 
maid it  was,  I  believe,  who  gave  us  this  initial 
glimpse  at  his  name,  having  observed  the  let- 
ters J.  S.  on  his  portmanteau.  Genteel  in  his 
person,  courteous,  even  to  excess,  in  his  man- 
ners, and  scrupulonsly  neat,  if  not  elegant,  in 
his  attire,  Mr.  S.  was  calculated,  at  first  sight, 
to  excite  a  prepossession  in  his  favor;  and  on 
further  intercourse  with  him,  this  impression 
certainly  had  no  tendency  to  decrease.  Of  the 
every-day  small  talk  of  society  he  was  a  first- 
rate  master  ;  he  abounded  in  anecdote  of  the 
most  pleasing  conversational  kind,  his  stories 
generally  relating  to  living  persons  of  note  and 
rank  in  the  world :  and  what  was  best  of  all 
about  the  good  things  he  told,  he  almost  uni- 
formly gave  you  them  at  first  hand,  exactly 
as  they  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  parties 
concerned,  in  his  presence.  No  common-place 
culler  and  retailer  of  fifty  times  told  and  writ- 
ten bon-mots  was  the  gentleman  with  the  whis- 
kers. Every  thing  that  came  from  his  mouth 
bore  the  stamp  of  freshness  and  novelty.  You 
could  not  mention  one  man's  name,  but  Mr.  S. 
would  tell  you  something  about  him  you  never 
heard  before. 

The  reader  must  have  a  touch  of  S.'s  vein, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  mysterious  curiosity 
respecting  him  that  gradually  crept  over  my 
mind  while  I  lived  beside  him.  This  curiosity, 
as  has  been  already  said,  none  of  the  rest  of 
our  watering-place  companions  could  gratify. 
He  was  unknown  to  all;  though,  strange  to 
tell,  several  of  them  were  at  times  firm  in  the 
belief  that  they  had  seen  him  somewhere  be- 
fore— but  where  or  when,  they  puzzled  their 
brains  in  vain  to  recollect.  Over  my  own  mind 
a  glimmering  feeling  of  the  same  kind  occasion- 
ally came,  and  ended  in  the  like  dark  uncer- 
tainty. The  general  impression  among  us 
came  to  be,  that  Mr.  S.  was  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, who  found  it  convenient,  from  some 
temporary  pecuniary  difficulty,  to  keep  himself 
and  his  whereabouts  quiet  for  a  short  while. 
How  could  we  think  otherwise,  when  we  found 
a  man  capable  of  describing  accurately,  from 
personal  observation,  the  appearance,  dress,  and 
manners  of  every  peer  and  gentleman  of  note 
in  the  country  ?  Suppose  the  subject  of  the 
turf  and  its  heroes  to  be  started  by  our  little 
club  of  diners  at  the  ordinary,  out  came  S. 
with  his  observation — "  Odd  lengths  keen 
sportsmen  do  sometimes  go,  to  be  sure,  with 
their  passion  for  racing  and  betting.  Some 
men  from  morning  till  night,  seem  to  think  of 
nothing  else ;  and  though  one  would  say  that 
they  coiild  not  carry  on  turf-sports  and  dine 
at  the  same  time,  yet  I  have  actually  known  it 
done.    I  once  heard  Lord  E.  offer  a  heavy 
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wager  at  dinner,  that  he  would  leap  his  famous 
hunter  Rozinantc  over  a  chair  back,  directly 
in  the  face  of  a  rousing  fire.  The  bet  was 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  the  stakes  tabled.  The 
horse  was  brought  into  the  dining-room  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  and  the  chair  placed, 
according  to  agreement,  at  the  distance  of  a 
certain  number  of  feet  from  the  fire.  His 
lordship  mounted,  and  in  another  instant  the 
docile  animal  had  cleared  the  chair,  and  stood 
stock-still  within  a  few  inches  of  the  blaze." 
After  some  remarks  had  been  made  by  the 
company  upon  Mr.  S.'s  anecdote,  I  chanced  to 
observe,  that  "where  sportsmen  could  not 
conveniently  make  their  dining-rooms  a  race 
course  or  hunting-field,  they  could  always  bet, 
at  least,  and  could  never  be  at  a  loss  for  things 
to  bet  upon,  as  every  one  would  allow,  that 
recollected  the  story  of  the  two  sportsmen, 
who,  when  confined  to  the  house  on  a  wet  day, 
commenced  wagering  with  each  other  on  the 
comparative  speed  of  the  rain  drops  coursing 
down  the  window  panes."  S.  instantly  capped 
— as  they  say  at  Cambridge — my  good  old  Joe 
Miller  with  an  anecdote,  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and 
which  showed  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  great  as  much  as  the  last  one  did.  "  They 
don't  always  bet  in  a  way  so  harmless  to  them- 
selves," said  he  of  the  initials.  "  The  well- 
known  Murphy,  as  keen  a  sportsman  as  ever 
wore  spurs,  once  laid  a  very  heavy  wager  he 
would  stick  a  hundred  pins,  of  the  common 
length,  up  to  their  heads  in  one  of  his  limbs. 
He  fulfilled  his  undertaking  with  the  courage 
of  a  martyr,  and  won  his  bet.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  his  feat  was,  that  he  was  confined 
to  bed  for  months,  and  ran  great  risk  of  losing 
both  his  limb  and  his  life.  I  heard  the  en- 
gagement entered  into,  but  its  execution,  I 
believe,  took  place  in  his  own  bedroom.  Not 
quite  so  dangerous  to  himself,"  continued  S. 
"was  the  manner  in  which  another  keen 
sportsman,  Captain  Murray,  afterwards  Lord 

E  ,  exhibited  his  betting  propensities.  So 

proud  was  the  captain  of  the  iron  firmness 
which  a  long  course  of  hard  exercise  on  horse- 
back had  given  to  his  limbs,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  laying  bets  that  no  one  could  nip  or 
pinch  him  in  that  quarter  of  his  body.  When 
he  could  get  nobody  to  take  up  such  a  wager 
with  him,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him 
to  offer  half-crowns,  sometimes  in  a  public 
market,  to  any  one,  groom,  hostler,  or  jockey, 
who  could  succeed  in  effecting  a  nip." 

Who,  thought  I  and  all  present,  when  our 
friend  with  the  whiskers  gave  us  such  stories 
as  these — who  is  this,  that  is  or  has  been  so 
intimate  with  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  rank, 
as  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  their  most  convivial  moments  ?  If  a 
suspicion  of  his  being  simply  a  retailer  of 
things  heard  from  others  ever  crossed  our 
mind  it  was  immediately  removed  again  by 
the  discovery  of  his  correctness  in  some  point 
or  other,  that  could  scarcely  have  been  known 
to  any  one  but  an  eyesight  observer.  And  yet, 
would  a  man  of  high  rank  live  unattended  in 
a  paltry  little  country  inn,  and  the  inn,  too,  of 
a  watering  place,  a  public  resort  ?  Besides, 


if  he  were  a  man  of  note,  surely  somebody  or 
other  should  have  known  him. 

One  remarkable  point  in  the  character  of 
this  strange  personage  puzzled  me  much.  I 
never  heard  him  utter  a  single  remark  on 
literature  or  books,  although  I  often  endeavored 
to  lead  him  into  the  subject.    This  induced  me, 
after  much  cogitation,  to  set  him  down  as  an 
author;  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  himself  on 
the  matter  of  other  men's  writings;  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  wished  to  live  at  peace  with 
all  his  brethren.    Therefore,  when  this  train 
of  thought  sprung  up  in  my  mind,  I  set  him 
down  as  an  author — only  to  set  him  down  ar3 
something  else  within  the  next  ten  minutes. 
Netther  did  1  ever  hear  him  give  utterance  to 
a  single  remark  on  science,  unless,  indeed, 
ventriloquism  be  ranked  as  one.    On  this  sub- 
ject, I  remember,  he  once  told  us  a  very  curious 
incident,  which  had  taken  place,  as  usual, 
under  his  own  eye.    Mr.  Carmichael,  a  ventri- 
loquist of  some  note,  was  invited  to  a  hotel  by 
some  admiring  patrons.    A  bottle  of  wine  was 
ordered,  when,  just  as  the  waiter  was  about  to 
j  draw  the  cork  and  decant  it,  he  and  the  com- 
;  pany  were  astounded  by  a  plaintive  voice 
exclaiming,  "Oh!  gentlemen,  help  me  out  of 
j  the  lum" — that  is,  the  chimney.    The  landlord 
I  was  called,  and  on  the  voice  repeating  its 
i  plaintive  petition,  he  exclaimed.  "  How,  in  the 
'  name  of  wonder,  did  you  get  there  ?"    "  I 
:  cam  down  the  wrang  lum  this  morning,"  cried 
I  the  prisoner,  "  and  I  canna  gang  up  again, 
|  and,  oh  dear,  as  little  can  I  get  down!"  The 
i  angry  landlord  declared  the  fellow  must  have 
intended  thievery,  sent  for  a  policeman,  and  at 
the  same  time  procured  a  couple  of  chimney- 
sweeps to  examine  the  vent,  while  every  now 
and  then  the  voice  kept  crying,  "I  can't  get 
down!"  The  sooty-men  explored  the  chimney, 
and  declared  that  the  man  was  gone.    A  repe- 
tition of  the  "  I  can't  get  down"  belied  their 
|  words,  and  the  landlord  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  for  masons  to  break  into  the  vent, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  including  the 
ventriloquist's  patrons,  who  were  completely 
taken  by  surprise  as  well  as  the  others,  the 
dexterous  juggler  revealed  the  deception.  He 
had  imitated  the  crying  of  a  person  from  the 
chimney,  and  no  one  had  noticed  the  deception. 

After  spending  a  week  or  two  in  daily  listening 
to  such  anecdotes  as  those  that  have  been  rela- 
ted, my  desire — and  I  believe  it  was  participated 
in  by  many  others — to  know  who  Mr.  S.  really 
was,  knew  no  bounds.  From  his  stories,  one 
sometimes  would  have  imagined  him  to  be  a 
peer,  sometimes  a  sporting  squire,  sometimes  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  physician,  or  a  daily 
associate,  at  least,  of  one  or  other  of  these 
classes  of  the  community.  Sometimes  I  ima- 
gined the  mystic  being  might  be  a  member  of 
our  senate,  but,  seeing  that  half-a-dozen  at 
least  of  M.  P.'s  bore  the  same  initials,  I  was 
here  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever. 

The  appointed  term  of  my  stay  in  the  little 
watering-place  approached,  and  I  was  wretch- 
ed. Had  it  not  been  for  the  medicinal  waters 
which  I  drank  every  morning,  I  must  have 
fallen  into  a  "curious"  consumption.  The 
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man  with  the  whiskers — he  of  the  initials — 
J.  S. — had  made  me  miserable.  He  was  as 
courteous,  as  much  admired,  and  as  anecdoti- 
cal  as  ever.  One  day,  however,  while  half  a 
dozen  of  us  were  sitting  at  the  ordinary,  and 
just  as  I  was  thinking  of  announcing  my  de- 
parture on  an  early  day,  one  of  the  party  who 
had  taken  up  a  newspaper  remarked  that 
visitors  had  at  last  begun  to  return  from  the 
country  to  town,  and  read  a  long  list  of  arri- 
vals, including  many  of  the  nobility,  at  the 
National  Hotel.  For  the  first  time,  as  this  list 
was  read,  I  saw  emotion  depicted  on  the  usu- 
ally unperturbed  countenance  of  the  mysteri- 
ous S. — that  countenance  which  I  had  so  long 
watched  with  absorbing  interest.  "An  attach- 
ment," was  my  immediate  thought,  "  to  some 
lady  named  in  the  list  of  arrivals."  As  soon 
as  I  could,  I  got  the  paper  into  my  hands,  and 
instantly  looked  at  the  arrivals.  The  celebra- 
ted beauties,  the  Hon.  Misses  A.,  were  among 
the  number.  "  Poor  J.  S.,  or  happy  J.  S.,  as 
it  may  be,  has  an  attachment  to  one  of  them, 
it  is  quite  clear,"  was  my  cogitation,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  his  announcement,  shortly 
after,  of  his  intention  to  return  to  town  by 
next  day's  coach.  Doubtless  the  ardour  of  his 
passion  induced  him  to  fly  to  his  love  without 
delay.  More  deeply  interested  in  my  friend  of 
the  initials  than  ever,  I  quickly  formed  and 
made  known  my  resolve  to  depart  by  the  same 
conveyance. 

After  I  had  taken  my  seat,  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning,  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  J.  S. 
made  his  appearance,  but,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, his  cheeks  were  as  bare  as  my  hand. 
His  whiskers  were  completely  gone.  As  I  was 
ruminating  on  the  cause  of  this,  S.  jumped  up 
beside  me  on  the  coach,  and  everything  was 
nearly  ready  for  a  start,  when  one  of  our  com- 
panions of  the  ordinary,  of  whom  we  had  taken 
leave  on  the  preceding  night,  came  to  the  door 
of  the  inn,  and  looking  up  to  us,  was  about,  as 
I  thought,  to  say  "good  bye,"  but,  instead  of 
that,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  my  companion's  un- 
whiskered  countenance  with  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment, gave  a  slap  to  his  leg,  and  cried,  "I 
have  him  at  last !  it's  the  — ."  Ya  hip  !  cried 
the  coachman ;  off  dashed  the  horses,  rattle 
went  the  wheels,  and  what  the  gentleman  was 
about  to  say  was  drowned  in  the  commingled 
noise.  But  it  was  not  altogether  lost  upon  me. 
I  saw  that  the  speaker  so  untimeously  inter- 
rupted had  at  last  discovered,  by  the  denuda- 
tion of  his  cheeks,  who  J.  S.  really  was. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  for  one  moment's 
delay  of  that  coach's  career !  As  it  was,  I 
learned  something.  The  last  word  which  I  had 
heard — the  the — indicated  that  J.  S.  was  no 
common  man.  He  had  a  title.  People  talk  of 
the  Viscount,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, but  no  man  in  an  ordinary  situation  of 
life,  no  lawyer,  or  merchant,  can  be  distinc- 
tively pointed  out  by  the  prefixture  of  the 
definite  article  the.  The  gentleman  with  the 
initials  must  unquestionably  be  a  man  of  no 
mean  distinction. 

With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  I  confess  I 
almost  insensibly  heightened  the  respectfulness 


of  my  tone  in  addressing  my  coach  companion 
as  we  bowled  along  the  road,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  also  became  more  respectful,  while 
there  was  a  pensive  reserve  about  him  also, 
which  I  attributed  to  his  meditations,  poor 
fellow,  upon  one  of  the  Hon.  Misses  A.  As 
we  were  driving  along,  dying  with  curiosity  as 
I  was,  I  did  not  like  to  offer  an  exchange  of 
cards,  which  would  be  next  to  asking  his  name, 
a  thing  he  seemed  desirous  to  keep  secret. 
The  end  of  our  journey  approached,  and  I 
thought  internally,  with  a  bitter  sigh,  that  it 
must  be  left  to  some  future  chance  to  unfold 
this  mystery,  The  coach  reached  Edinburgh. 
Before  it  came  to  what  is  called  its  stand,  the 
mysterious  bearer  of  the  initials  jumped  off. 
He  touched  his  hat,  and  bade  me  good-bye. 
My  heart  sunk  within  me,  with  vexation  and 
disappointment.  As  a  last  resource,  having 
observed  S.  to  speak  in  a  familiar  whisper  to 
the  coachman,  it  struck  me  to  ask  the  latter 
if  he  knew  the  gentleman  who  had  left  us. 
Coachee  was  a  sort  of  half  Cockney.  "  Vy," 
says  the  handler  of  the  whip,  "  I  knows  him 
wery  veil.  It's  Joe  Swipes,  as  is  the  vaiter  at 
the  National.  A  rum  feller  he  is  too,  and  no 
mistake.  I'll  varrant  now  he's  been  a  playing 
the  gen'lman  somewere,  wile  the  'ouse  is  slack. 
And  a  right  good  gen'lman  he  makes.  I  never 
heard  sich  stories  as  Joe  oan  pump  out.  But 
visker-time 's  over,  as  we  says,  wot  knows  him — 
the  gentry's  a'-coming  in,  and  he  must  look 
sharp  a'ter  bisness  now  !" 

Waiter  or  lord,  Joe  Swipes  tvas  a  gentleman, 
Chamb.  Edin  Jour. 


JENNY  AND  THE  WATCH. 

In  some  of  the  country  parts  of  Scotland,  a 
custom  prevails  of  young  men  giving  their 
watches  in  trust  to  young  women  for  whom 
they  have  declared  their  attachment.  The 
watch  is  kept  and  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
fair  one  until  the  anxious  couple  are  united 
in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  pledge  of  sincerity  is  delivered  up 
to  its  original  owner.  This  is  imagined  by 
country  lasses  to  be  an  infinitely  better  plan  of 
securing  the  fidelity  of  a  sweetheart  than  that 
of  breaking  a  sixpence.  A  watch  is  a  valua- 
ble and  highly  prized  article.  It  is  worth  at 
least  a  couple  of  pounds ;  and  the  loss  of  that 
sum  by  an  individual  in  a  humble  condition  of 
life,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Still,  we  believe, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  proposed  match  is 
broken  off,  and  the  watch  abandoned  for  ever ; 
though  doubtless  this  is  only  in  cases  of  great 
fickleness,  or  when  weighty  reasons  for  deser- 
tion intervene. 

The  following  laughable  incident  regarding 
a  watch  so  entrusted,  occurred  a  few  years 
ago.  Jenny  Symington,  a  well-favored  sprightly 
girl  in  a  certain  farm-house  in  Galloway,  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  watch  of  her  sweet- 
heart, Tarn  Halliday,  a  neighboring  shepherd, 
and  which  she  carried  with  scrupulous  care  in 
her  bosom ;  but  even  the  most  carefully  kept 
articles  will  sometimes  disappear  in  spite  of 
all  the  precautions  considered  necessary  to 
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preserve  them.  Jenny,  be  it  known,  was 
esteemed  a  first-rate  hand  at  preparing  pota- 
toes for  the  family  supper ;  none  could  excel 
her  in  serving  them  up,  beaten  and  mashed  up 
in  the  most  tempting  style.  On  one  occasion, 
in  harvest,  when  the  kitchen  was  crowded  with 
a  number  of  shearers  waiting  for  their  evening 
meal,  and  while  Jenny  was  busy  beating  a 
mess  of  potatoes,  what  did  the  unlucky  watch 
do,  but  drop  from  her  bosom,  chain,  seals,  and 
all,  into  the  pot  among  the  potatoes !  Jenny's 
head  being  turned  away  at  the  moment,  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  disaster,  and  therefore  con- 
tinued to  beat  on  and  on  at  her  task.  She  cer- 
tainly was  a  little  surprised  when  she  felt  there 
was  still  a  hard  potatoe  to  beat,  notwithstanding 
her  previous  diligence ;  but  thinking  nothing 
of  it,  she  continued  to  beat,  occasionally  giving 
the  hard  potato,  alias  the  watch,  a  good  thump 
with  the  end  of  the  beetle.  At  length  she 
thought  she  had  fairly  completed  the  business ; 
and  so  infusing  a  large  jar  of  sweet  milk  into 
the  mess,  she  stirred  all  together,  and  placed 
the  vessel  ready  for  the  attack  of  the  hungry 
onlookers. 

Behold,  then,  the  pot — a  round  gawsy  tri- 
pod— planted  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  A 
circle  was  formed  round  it  in  a  trice,  and  horn 
for  horn  the  shearers  began  to  stretch  and  strive. 
Many  mouthfuls  had  not  been  taken  before 
certain  queer  looks  began  to  be  manifested. 
"Deil's  in  the  tatties,"  says  one,  "I  think 
they've  got  banes  in  them."  "  Banes  !"  says 
another,  "  they're  the  funniest  banes  ever  I 
saw ;  they're  made  o'  broken*  glass  and  pieces 
o'  brass ;  I'll  sup  nae  mair  o'  them."  With 
that,  another  produced  a  silver  watch-case,  all 
battered  and  useless,  from  his  capacious  horn 
spoon,  and  a  universal  strike  among  the  sup- 
pers ensued.  It  was  clear  that  a  watch  had 
been  beaten  up  with  the  potatoes  ;  so  the  good 
wife  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  order  the  dis- 
graced pot  out  of  the  way,  and  to  place  a  bas- 
ket of  oatmeal  cakes  and  milk  in  its  stead. 

What  were  poor  Jenny's  feelings  during 
this  strange  denouement  ?  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  fragments  of  the  watch,  she  slipped 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  soon  found  how 
matters  stood.  She  had  the  fortitude,  however, 
to  show  no  symptoms  of  surprise ;  and  although 
every  one  was  wondering  where  the  broken 
watch  had  come  from,  she  did  not  disclose  her 
knowledge  how  it  came  into  the  pot.  As  it 
had  belonged  to  no  one  in  the  house,  the  mate- 
rials were  not  identified ;  and  as  Jenny  was  a 
young  woman  of  great  prudence  and  modesty, 
and  had  never  shown  any  one  that  she  had  a 
watch  in  her  possession,  no  one  teased  her 
about  it.  In  a  short  time  the  noise  of  the  cir- 
cumstance died  away,  but  not  till  it  had  gone 
over  the  neighborhood  that  the  family  had 
found  a  watch  in  the  potato  pot ;  and,  among 
others,  it  come  to  the  ears  of  the  owner,  Tarn 
Halliday,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  his  beloved  Jenny ;  for  he  thought 
that  if  she  had  cried  or  sobbed,  and  told  to  whom 
the  watch  belonged,  it  would  have  brought 
ridicule  on  them  both.  Tarn  was,  in  short, 
delighted  with  the  way  the  matter  had  been 


managed,  and  he  thought  the  watch  was  well 
lost,  though  it  had  been  ten  times  the  value. 

Whatever  Tarn's  ideas  were  on  the  subject, 
Jenny  felt  conscious  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
replace  the  watch.  Accordingly,  next  time 
she  met  her  lover,  she  allowed  no  time  to  elapse 
before  she  thus  addressed  him : — "  Now,  Tam, 
ye  ken  very  weel,  how  I  have  demolished  your 
good  silver  watch,  but  it  is  needless  to  regret 
what  cannot  be  helped.  I  shall  pay  you  for  it, 
every  farthing.  The  one  half  I  will  give  you 
when  I  get  my  half-year's  wages  at  Marti'mas, 
and  the  other  half  soon,  as  my  brother  is  awn 
me  three  pounds,  which  he  has  promised  to 
pay  me  afore  the  next  Eastern's  e'en  fair." 
"  My  dear  Jenny,"  said  the  young  man,  taking 
her  kindly  by  the  hand,  "  I  beg  you  will  say 
nothing  about  that  ridiculous  affair.  I  do  not 
care  a  farthing  for  the  loss  of  the  watch;  mair 
by  token,  I  have  gotten  a  rise  in  my  wages 
frae  the  new  laird ;  for  I  maun  tell  ye,  I'm  now 
appointed  chief  herd  in  the  Ca's  Hope.  How- 
ever, to  take  any  payment  from  you,  to  rob 
you  of  your  hard-won  penny-fee,  would  be  dis- 
graceful. No,  no,  I  will  take  none  of  your 
wages ;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  will  take,  if 
you  are  willing,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  make 
us  baith  happy  for  life."  "And  what  may 
that  be,  Tam,  now  that  ye're  turned  a  grand 
head  shepherd?"  "I  will  take,"  said  he, 
"yourself;  but  mind  I  do  not  ask  you  as  a 
recompense  for  a  paltry  watch ;  no,  in  my  eyes 
your  worth  is  beyond  all  estimation.  If  you 
will  agree  to  be  mine,  let  it  be  done  freely ; 
but  whether  you  are  willing  to  marry  me  or 
not,  from  this  time  henceforth  the  watch  is 
never  more  to  be  spoken  of." 

What  followed  may  be  easily  imagined.  Tam 
and  Jenny  were  married  as  soon  as  the  plen- 
ishing for  the  cottage  at  the  Ca's  Hope  could 
be  prepared  ;  and  at  the  wedding,  the  story  of 
the  watch  and  the  potato  pot  was  made  the 
topic  of  much  hearty  mirth  among  the  assem- 
bled company.  The  last  time  we  visited  Jen- 
ny's cottage,  we  reminded  her  of  the  transac- 
tion. Houts,"  said  she,  "that's  an  auld 
story  now ;  the  laird  has  been  sae  weel  pleased 
wi'  the  gudeman,  that  he  has  gien  him  a  pre- 
sent o'  that  eight-day  clock  there ;  it  cost  eight 
pounds  in  Jamie  Lockie's  at  the  east  port  o' 
Dumfries,  and  there's  no  the  like  in  a'  the 
parish." 


SHAKING  HANDS. 

There  are  few  things  of  more  common  occur- 
rence than  shaking  hands,  and  yet  I  do  not 
recollect  that  much  has  been  speculated  upon 
the  subject.  I  confess  that  when  I  consider  to 
what  unimportant  and  futile  concerns  the  at- 
tention of  writers  and  readers  has  been 
directed,  I  am  surprised  that  no  one  has  been 
found  to  handle  so  important  a  subject  as  this, 
and  attempt  to  give  the  public  a  rational  view 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  shaking  hands. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  myself  theorised 
a  good  deal,  and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  few 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  practice,  and  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  exercised. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  ancient 
writers  any  distinct  mention  of  shaking  hands. 
They  followed  the  heartier  practice  of  hugging 
or  embracing,  which  has  not  wholly  disap- 
peared among  grown-up  persons  in  Europe, 
and  children  in  our  country,  and  has  unques- 
tionably the  advantage  on  the  score  of  cor- 
diality. 

When  the  ancients  trusted  the  business  of 
salutation  to  the  hands  alone,  they  joined,  but 
did  not  shake  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  practice  grew  up  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry, when  the  cumbrous  iron  mail  in  which 
the  knights  were  cased,  prevented  their  em- 
bracing; and  when,  with  fingers  clothed  in 
steel,  the  simple  touch,  or  joining  of  the  hands, 
would  have  been  but  cold  welcome  ;  so  that  a 
long  junction  was  a  natural  resort  to  express 
cordiality  ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  awk- 
ward to  keep  the  hands  unemployed  in  this 
position,  a  gentle  agitation  or  shaking  might 
naturally  have  been  introduced.  How  long 
the  practice  may  have  remained  in  this  incip- 
ient stage,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  silence  of 
history,  to  say ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
Chronicles  de  Philip  de  Comities,  or  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  which  enables  us  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  art  into  the  forms  in  which  it 
now  exists  among  us. 

AVithout,  therefore,  availing  myself  of  the 
theorists,  to  supply,  by  conjecture,  the  absence 
of  history  or  tradition,  I  shall  pass  immediately 
to  the  enumeration  of  these  forms ; — 

1.  The  pump-handle  shake  is  the  first  which 
deserves  notice.  It  is  executed  by  taking  your 
friend's  hand,  and  working  it  up  and  down, 
through  an  arc  of  fifty  degrees,  for  about  a 
minute  and  a  half.  To  have  its  name,  force, 
and  character,  this  shake  should  be  performed 
with  a  steady  motion.  No  attempts  should  be 
made  to  give  it  grace,  and  still  less  vivacity ; 
as  the  few  instances  in  which  the  latter  has 
been  tried  have  uniformly  resulted  in  disloca- 
ting the  shoulder  of  the  person  on  whom  it  has 
been  attempted.  On  the  contrary,  persons  who 
are  partial  to  the  pump-handle  shake  should  be 
at  some  pains  to  give  an  equable,  tranquil 
movement  to  the  operation,  which  should  on  no 
account  be  continued  after  perspiration  on  the 
part  of  your  friend  has  commenced. 

2.  The  pendulum  shake  may  be  mentioned 
next,  as  being  somewhat  similar  in  character ; 
but  moving,  as  the  name  indicates,  in  a  hori- 
zontal, instead  of  a  perpendicular  direction.  It 
is  executed  by  sweeping  your  hand  horizontally 
towards  your  friend's,  and  after  the  junction  is 
effected,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  par- 
ties. The  only  caution  in  its  use,  which  needs 
particularly  be  given,  is  not  to  insist  on  per- 
forming it  in  a  plane  strictly  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  when  you  meet  with  a  person  who 
has  been  educated  to  the  pump-handle  shake. 
It  is  well  known  that  people  cling  to  forms  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  even  when  the 
substance  is  sacrificed  in  adhering  to  them.  I 
had  two  uncles,  both  estimable  men,  one  of 
whom  had  been  brought  up  in  the  pump-handle 
shake,  and  the  other  had  brought  home  the 
pendulum  from  a  foreign  voyage.    They  met, 


joined  hands,  and  attempted  to  put  them  in 
motion.  They  were  neither  of  them  feeble  men. 
One  endeavoured  to  pump,  and  the  other  to 
paddle ;  their  faces  reddened ;  and  it  was  at 
last  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  composition  of  forces,  to  see  their  hands 
slanting  diagonally,  in  which  line  they  ever 
after  shook :  but  it  was  plain  to  see  there  was 
no  cordiality  in  it;  and  as  usually  the  case 
with  compromises,  both  parties  were  discon- 
tented. 

3.  The  tourniquet  is  the  next  in  importance. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  instrument  made 
use  of  by  surgeons  to  stop  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  a  limb  about  to  be  amputated.  It  is 
performed  by  clasping  the  hand  of  your  friend 
as  far  as  you  can  in  your  own,  and  then  con- 
tracting the  muscles  of  your  thumb,  fingers, 
and  palm,  till  you  have  induced  any  degree  of 
compression  you  may  propose  in  the  hand  of 
your  friend.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
if  your  own  hand  is  as  hard  and  as  big  as  a 
frying-pan,  and  that  of  your  friend  as  small  and 
as  soft  as  a  young  maiden's,  not  to  make  use 
of  the  tourniquet  shake  to  the  degree  that  will 
force  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  out  of  place. 
It  is  seldom  safe  to  apply  it  to  gouty  persons. 
A  hearty  friend  of  mine,  who  had  pursued  the 
study  of  geology,  and  acquired  an  unusual 
hardness  and  strength  of  hand  and  wrist,  by 
the  use  of  the  hammer,  on  returning  from  a 
scientific  excursion  gave  his  gouty  uncle  the 
tourniquet  shake,  with  such  severity,  as  reduced 
the  old  gentleman's  fingers  to  powder;  for 
which  my  friend  had  the  pleasure  of  being  dis- 
inherited, as  soon  as  his  uncle's  fingers  got  well 
enough  to  hold  a  pen. 

4.  The  cordial  grapple  is  a  shake  of  some 
interest.  It  is  a  hearty  boisterous  agitation  of 
your  friend's  hand,  accompanied  with  moderate 
pressure,  and  loud  cheerful  exclamations  of 
welcome.  It  is  an  excellent  travelling  shake, 
and  well  adapted  to  make  friends.  It  is  indis- 
criminately performed. 

5.  The  Peter  Grievous  touch  is  in  opposition 
to  the  cordial  grapple.  It  is  a  pensive,  tran- 
quil junction,  a  cast-down  look,  and  an  inar- 
ticulate inquiry  after  your  friend's  health. 

6.  The  prude  major  and  prude  minor  are  mo- 
nopolised by  ladies.  They  cannot  be  accurately 
described,  but  are  constantly  to  be  noticed  in 
practice.  They  never  extend  beyond  the  fin- 
gers ;  and  the  prude  major  allows  you  to  touch 
them  only  down  to  the  second  joint.  The  prude 
minor  gives  you  the  whole  of  the  fore-finger. 
Considerable  skill  may  be  shewn  in  performing 
these,  with  nice  variations,  such  as  extending 
the  left  hand,  instead  of  the  right,  or  stretching 
a  new  glossy  kid  glove  over  the  finger  you  ex- 
tend. 

I  might  go  through  a  long  list,  sir,  of  the 
gripe  royal,  the  saw-mill  shake,  and  the  shake 
with  malice  prepense,  but  these  are  only  facti- 
tious combinations  of  the  three  fundamental 
forms  already  described,  as  the  pump-handle, 
the  pendulum,  and  the  tourniquet ;  the  loving 
pat,  the  reach  romantic,  and  the  sentimental 
clasp,  may  be  reduced  in  their  main  movements 
to  their  various  combinations  and  modifications 
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of  the  cordial  grapple,  Peter  Grievous  touch,  and 
the  prude  major  and  minor.  I  should  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  the 
modes  of  shaking  hands,  as  an  indication  of 
characters,  but  as  I  see  a  friend  coming  up  the 
avenue,  who  is  addicted  to  the  pump-handle,  I 
dare  not  tire  my  wrist  by  further  writing. 

Boston  Book. 


PERUVIAN  LADIES. 

The  ladies  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  various 
nunneries  and  establishments  for  instruction, 
which  abound  in  this  capital.  They  are  generally 
endowed  with  great  beauty,  and  their  figures 
boast  that  rich  fullness  of  person  which  is  the 
truest  symptom  of  health  in  a  warm  country. 
They  have  very  small  feet  and  ancles,  and  no 
means  are  resorted  to,  to  produce  this  effect* 
Their  persons  are  shown  to  great  advantage  in 
the  usual  walking-dress,  the  saya  and  manto. 
The  former  is  composed  of  an  elastic  silk  pet- 
ticoat, like  a  stocking,  which  is  drawn  over  the 
head  down  to  the  ankles,  and  then  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  buckle ;  this  is  the 
saya.  It  is  usually  worn  of  a  deep  blue,  black, 
or  cinnamon  colour.  Its  elasticity  makes  it 
set  perfectly  tight,  showing  the  contour  of  the 
person ;  and  some  ladies  wear  it  so  contracted 
at  the  ankles  that  they  can  scarcely  step  over 
the  little  streams  which  run  down  the  streets. 
The  manto  is  formed  of  a  large  square  piece  of 
silk,  which  is  first  placed  behind,  and  two 
strings  attached  to  the  corners  are  tied  in  front ; 
it  is  then  brought  over  the  back  of  the  head 
down  to  the  waist,  and  held  there  by  the  arms, 
which  are  enveloped  in  it.  One  eye  is  alone 
visible,  and  generally  the  left.  It  appears  at 
first  impossible  to  recognise  one's  acquaintance 
in  the  street  in  this  costume,  but  custom  soon 
overcomes  the  difficulty.  This  is  the  walking- 
dress  of  all  respectable  persons,  indeed  of  every 
class  above  the  menial  slaves,  and  they  may  be 
seen  occasionally  with  an  old  saya  that  does 
not  fit  them,  which  belonged  to  their  mistress. 
An  Englishman,  who  arrived  at  Lima  during  my 
stay  there,  observed  a  remarkably  fine  figure 
in  the  street,  and  determined  to  find  out  her 
abode.  He  followed  her  down  several  streets, 
and  as  she  entered  her  house  she  threw  back 
her  manto,  and  to  his  great  regret  he  discovered 
a  black  face.  I  am  informed  that  ladies  wear, 
during  the  warm  months,  under  the  saya  and 
manto,  merely  a  shift  finely  ornamented  with 
lace,  and  a  neckhandkerchief.  The  ladies, 
when  concealed  in  this  dress,  are  termed  tapa- 
das,  and  the  appearance  of  so  many  in  the 
street  is  not  a  little  extraordinary. 

In  the  house,  the  costume  partakes  more  of 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  Spain  than  of  France. 
The  hair  is  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  a 
black  veil  is  thrown  back  on  the  head.  The 
manners  of  the  ladies  are  extremely  agreeable, 
and  they  are  as  kind  and  attentive  to  foreigners 
as  the  Spanish  women  everywhere  show  them- 


*  Somo  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Lima  are 
natives  of  Guayaquil. 


selves.  In  their  persons  they  are  extremely 
cleanly,  taking  the  cold  bath  several  times  a 
day,  although  it  must  be  stated  that  they  smoke 
a  little,  and  occasionally  take  snuff.  They  get 
rid  of  the  unpleasantness  which  attends  the 
former  operation  by  chewing  paper.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  smoke  a  little  at  the  thea- 
tre, but  they  always  choose  small  cigars,  and, 
placing  their  fan  before  them,  retire  to  the 
back  of  the  box.  This  custom  may  be  there- 
fore considered  on  the  wane.  It  proceeds,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  almost  constant  fogs 
which  prevail  in  Lima,  and  from  an  idea,  not 
without  foundation,  that  it  prevents  stomach 
attacks.  The  habits  of  the  people  have  gen- 
erally a  tropical  turn  in  everything.  Dances 
are  not  so  common  as  in  Chile,  nor  any  of  those 
games  so  prevalent  in  that  country.  Cards, 
chess,  and  music,  which  require  little  exertion, 
and  sitting  tranquilly  at  the  bull-ring,  are  the 
more  usual  enjoyments  of  Lima.  The  people 
of  rank  rise  early,  and  their  slaves  bring  them 
directly  a  light  breakfast  of  chocolate  and  fruit; 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  stewed  meat 
is  added.  Dinner  takes  place  about  two  o'clock, 
and  consists  of  excellent  fish,  meat  dressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  highly  seasoned.  The  wine 
is  either  Peruvian  or  European.  The  siesta 
follows  until  six  o'clock,  and  about  nine  o'clock, 
a  cup  of  chocolate  forms  their  supper.  At 
evening  parties,  which  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence, punch  is  the  more  usual  beverage. 

Caldcleugh's  South  America. 


Journey  at  the  Public  Expense. — John 
Kilburn,  a  person  well  known  on  the  turf  as  a 
list-seller,  was  at  a  town  in  Bedfordshire,  and, 
according  to  a  turf  phrase,  quite  broke  down ; 
it  was  in  harvest  time,  the  week  before  Rich- 
mond races,  near  which  place  he  was  born ; 
and  to  arrive  there  in  time,  he  hit  on  the  fol- 
lowing expedient: — He  applied  to  a  blacksmith 
of  his  acquaintance  to  stamp  on  a  padlock  the 
words  "Richmond  jail,"  which,  with  a  chain, 
was  fixed  to  one  of  his  legs,  and  he  composedly 
went  into  a  corn  field  to  sleep.  As  he  expected, 
he  was  soon  apprehended,  and  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  who,  after  some  deliberation,  or- 
dered two  constables  to  guard  him  in  a  carriage 
to  Richmond,  no  time  being  to  be  lost,  Kilburn 
saying  he  had  not  been  tried,  and  hoping  they 
would  not  let  him  He  till  another  assize.  The 
constables,  on  their  arrival  at  the  jail,  accosted 
the  keeper  with,  "Sir,  do  you  know  this  man ?" 
"  Yes,  very  well :  it  is  Kilburn ;  I  have  known 
him  many  years."  "  We  suppose  that  he  has 
broken  out  of  your  jail,  as  he  has  a  chain  and 
padlock  on  with  your  mark."  "A  prisoner! 
I  never  heard  any  harm  of  him  in  my  life." 
"Nor,"  says  Kilburn,  "have  these  gentlemen, 
sir.  They  have  been  so  good  as  to  bring  me 
out  of  Bedfordshire,  and  I  will  not  give  them 
any  further  trouble.  I  have  got  the  key  of  the 
padlock,  and  I'll  not  trouble  them  to  unlock  it; 
I  thank  them  for  their  good  usage."  The  dis- 
tance he  thus  travelled  was  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles. 
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SONG. 

Round  Love's  Elysian  bowers 

The  fairest  prospects  rise ; 
There  bloom  the  sweetest  flowers, 
There  shine  the  purest  skies, 
And  joy  and  rapture  gild  awhile 
The  cloudless  heaven  of  Beauty's  smile. 
Round  Love's  deserted  bowers 

Tremendous  rocks  arise ; 
Cold  mildews  blight  the  flowers, 
Tornadoes  rend  the  skies : 
And  Pleasure's  waning  moon  goes  down 
Amid  the  night  of  Beauty's  frown. 
Then,  Youth,  thou  fond  believer  ! 

The  wily  Siren  shun : 
Who  trusts  the  dear  Deceiver 
Will  surely  be  undone. 
When  Beauty  triumphs,  ah !  beware : 
Her  smile  is  hope— her  frown  despair. 

Montgomery. 

GOOD  NIGHT. 
Day  is  past ! 

Stars  have  set  their  watch  at  last, 

Founts  that  through  the  deep  woods  flow 

Make  sweet  sounds,  unheard  till  now, 

Flowers  have  shut  with  fading  light — 
Good  night ! 
Go  to  rest ! 

Sleep  sit  dove-like  on  thy  breast! 

If  within  that  secret  cell 

One  dark  form  of  memory  dwell, 

Be  it  mantled  from  thy  sight- 
Good  night! 
Joy  be  thine ! 

Kind  looks  o'er  thy  slumbers  shine ! 

Go,  and  in  the  spirit-land 

Meet  thy  home's  long  parted  band, 

Be  their  eyes  all  love  and  light- 
Good  night ! 
Peace  to  all ! 

Dreams  of  heaven  on  mourners  fall ! 

Exile !  o'er  thy  couch  may  gleams 

Pass  from  thine  own  mountain  streams ; 

Bards !  away  to  worlds  more  bright — 
Good  night! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


I  GO,  SWEET  FRIENDS. 
I  go,  sweet  friends !  yet  think  of  me 
When  spring*s  young  voic9  awakes  the  flowers ; 
For  we  have  wander'd  far  and  free, 
In  those  bright  hours — the  violet's  hours. 

I  go— but  when  you  pause  to  hear, 
From  distant  hills,  the  Sabbath  bell 
On  summer  winds  float  silvery  clear, 
Think  on  me  then— I  loved  it  well! 

Forget  me  not  around  your  hearth 
When  cheerly  shines  the  ruddy  blaze, 
For  dear  have  been  its  hours  of  mirth 
To  me,  sweet  friends !  in  other  days. 

And  oh!  when  music's  voice  is  heard 
To  melt  in  strains  of  parting  woe, 
When  hearts  to  love  and  grief  are  stirr'd— 
Think  of  me  then!  I  go!  I  go! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 
Dear  Kate,  I  do  not  swear  and  rave, 
Or  sigh  sweet  things  as  many  can ; 
But  though  my  lip  ne'er  plays  the  slave, 
My  heart  will  not  disgrace  the  man. 
I  prize  thee— aye,  my  bonnie  Kate, 
So  firmly  fond  this  breast  can  be, 
That  I  would  brook  the  sternest  fate 
If  it  but  left  me  health  and  thee. 

I  do  not  promise  that  our  life 
Shall  know  no  shade  on  heart  or  brow ; 
For  human  lot  and  mortal  strife 
Would  mock  the  falsehood  of  such  vow. 
But  when  the  clouds  of  pain  and  care 
Shall  teach  us  we  are  not  divine, 
My  deepest  sorrows  thou  shalt  share, 
And  I  will  strive  to  lighten  thine. 

We  love  each  other,  yet  perchance 
The  murmurs  of  dissent  may  rise ; 
Fierce  words  may  chase  the  tender  glance, 
And  angry  flashes  light  our  eyes : 
But  we  must  learn  to  check  the  frown, 
To  reason  rather  than  to  blame ; 
The  wisest  have  their  faults  to  own, 
And  you  and  I,  girl,  have  the  same. 

You  must  not  like  me  less,  my  Kate, 
For  such  an  honest  strain  as  this : 
I  love  thee,  dearly,  but  I  hate 
The  puling  rhymes  of  "  kiss"  and  "  bliss." 
There 's  truth  in  all  I've  said  or  sung : 
I  woo  thee  as  a  man  should  woo ; 
And  though  I  lack  a  honey' d  tongue 
Thou  'It  never  find  a  breast  more  true. 

Eliza  Cook. 


Written  at  tlie  time  Bonaparte  was  preparing  to  invade 
England. 

When  green  is  red,  and  red  is  white ; 
When  pigs  and  poultry  curse  and  swear; 
When  light  is  dark,  and  dark  is  light ; 
When  people  shut  their  eyes  to  stare ; 


When  herrings  grow  on  apple  trees ; 
When  Hampstead  Hill  o'er  Highgate  hops : 
When  lawyers  do  refuse  their  fees; 
When  rumps  of  beef  are  mutton  chops ; 

When  fire  is  cold,  and  ice  is  hot : 
When  pewter  plates  are  made  of  tin; 
When  your  old  shirt 's  an  iron  pot — 
The  water  boils,  and  I  jump  in; 

When  brewers'  drays  are  barbers'  shops ; 
When  barbers'  blocks  talk  French  with  ease ; 
When  mops  are  brooms,  and  brooms  are  mops; 
When  sign-posts  turn  aside  to  sneeze : 

When  oysters  grow  on  orange  trees; 
When  silver  is  to  gold  preferred ; 
When  this  old  hat 's  a  Cheshire  cheese, 
And  my  grandmother 's  George  the  Third, 
Then  little  Boney  will  come  over, 
And  land  a  million  men  at  Dover ! 

Epitaph  in  Bewdly  Church-yard,  Worcestershire. 
Low  beneath  this  greensward,  oh! 
Lies  the  wife  of  Thomas  Rowe ; 
Her  body 's  here,  her  soul 's  in  heaven, 
17  hundred  67. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Scobie's  Canadian  Almanac  for  1852. — An 
Almanac,  in  these  busyjtimes,  becomes  almost 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  although  the 
days  are  happily  past  when  a  large  propor- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  subjects  resorted  to  the 
pages  of  Moore  or  Murphy  as  unerring  guides 
to  the  state  of  the  weather — wet  or  dry — 
damp  or  dusty.  Not  many  years  since  few 
excursions  were  undertaken,  no  matter 
whether  a  jog  to  market,  a  wedding  trip  or 
a  pic-nic,  without  first  consulting  the  Alma- 
nac, and  ascertaining  that  fine  weather  was 
predicted  at  the  wished-for  period.  In  the 
present  day  we  are  wiser  than  our  ancestors 
— at  least  we  think  so — and  we  look  to  these 
annual  visitants  for  information  of  a  more 
matter-of-fact,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  more 
reliable  kind.  ' '  Scobie's  Canadian  Almanac" 
contains  ninety  pages,  closely  filled  with  a 
variety  of  useful  information. 


ON  DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  barbarous 
or  civilized,  the  higher  orders  of  precious  stones 
have  been  the  objects  of  attention,  and  sought 
after  with  avidity.  In  the  remotest  periods  of 
antiquity  they  have  been  selected  from  among 
all  the  productions  of  nature  as  emblems  of 
perfection ;  the  most  eloquent  and  imaginative 
among  the  poets  have  found  nothing,  in  the 
whole  range  of  nature,  better  adapted  to  the 
illustration  of  their  ideas  of  all  that  is  of  in- 
comparable value  and  absolute  completeness. 

The  wildest  extravagance  of  oriental  fiction, 
when  bent  on  the  most  prodigious  accumula- 
tion of  splendour,  can  do  no  more  than  multiply 
and  magnify  these  costly  products  of  the  secret 
laboratory  of  nature.  Staffs  of  emerald,  and 
cups  excavated  from  a  single  ruby,  are  the 
proudest  addition  they  have  given  to  the  real 
treasures  of  the  Caliphs  ;  and  the  splendid 
palaces  of  imaginary  beings,  the  works  of  peris 
and  magicians,  could  only  be  made  to  excel  the 
substantial  edifices  of  mortal  potentates,  by  the 
unmeasured  profusion  of  jewels  with  which 
they  were  adorned  by  the  hand  of  fiction. 
Even  the  talismans  by  which  the  powers  of 
another  world  were  controlled,  were  gems ;  and 
the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  the  far-famed  car- 
buncle of  Giamschid,  were  alike  rare  in  sub- 
stance and  tremendous  in  their  properties. 

When  the  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem  were 
revealed  to  the  eye  of  the  rapt  Evangelist,  and 
the  visions  beheld  in  Patmos  were  to  be  com- 
memorated in  language  not  altogether  unsuita- 
ble to  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  in  describing 
the  ineffable  splendours  of  the  Holy  City  he 
found  no  imagery  more  worthy  of  presenting 
to  the  minds  of  men  an  idea  of  the  effulgence 
of  its  walls,  than  the  united  brightness  of  all 
kinds  of  precious  stones ;  the  ramparts  were 
of  all  imagined  splendours,  and  the  very  foun- 


dations an  accumulation  of  sapphire,  emerald, 
chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  amethyst,  and  chryso- 
prase. 

Diamonds,  the  most  rare  and  most  valuable 
of  all  precious  stones,  are  sold  by  a  particular 
standard,  which  appears  to  be  universally 
adopted.  The  integer  of  weight  is  termed  a 
carat,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  grains. 

Diamonds,  when  well  set,  always  appear 
larger  than  when  they  are  loose,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  great  advantage  to  the  seller. 
Shallow  brilliants,  that  have  a  great  surface, 
are  for  this  reason  always  in  request,  and  are 
generally  set  close.  A  brilliant  is  said  to  be 
close  set  if  the  setting  has  a  back  ;  it  is  said  to 
be  open,  an  jour,  if  it  has  no  back.  Fine  bril- 
liants are  always  set  open.  Thus  a  stone  of 
only  a  carat  may  appear  as  large  as  a  well  pro- 
portioned stone  of  six  grains. 

The  smallest  flaw,  or  foul  (as  it  is  called) 
greatly  diminishes  the  price  of  the  diamond ; 
and.  if  it  be  tinged  with  yellow,  brown,  &c,  a 
fault  characterised  by  the  technical  term  off 
colour,  its  value  falls  very  considerably,  and  is 
frequently  reduced  from  a  third  to  one-half. 
To  counteract  these  defects,  and  to  conceal  the 
appearance  of  what  are  deemed  imperfections, 
great  ingenuity  is  exercised,  and  often  with 
success,  so  that  an  inferior  stone  obtains  the 
price  of  a  perfect  brilliant. 

White  topazes  and  rock  crystal  have  been 
exposed  for  sale  as  diamonds,  and  glass  has 
also  been  made  into  peculiar  forms  to  resemble 
the  rough  gem.  These  deceptions  have  often 
been  practised  abroad,  and  sometimes  with 
success. 

Brilliants  from  two  grains  to  three,  may  be 
bought  in  lots  at  from  7  gs.  to  81.  per  carat ; 
from  three  to  four  grains,  if  fine,  they  are 
worth  from  8  gs.  to  9/.  per  carat;  from  five  to 
six  grains,  if  pure,  worth  13  to  141. 

Brilliants  of  two  carats  each  are  worth 
from  27  to  30Z.  Stones  of  this  weight,  if  well 
proportioned,  are  considered  of  a  fine  size,  and 
well  calculated  for  pins,  or  the  centre  of  clus- 
ters. Indeed,  well  proportioned  diamonds 
from  six  grains  to  two  carats  each,  are  always 
in  demand,  and  are  retailed  at  from  20  to  35?. 
each  according  to  their  degree  of  perfection, 
or  as  the  retailer  may  think  fit  to  charge  them. 

For  brilliants  of  three  carats,  if  fine  and 
well  formed,  from  70  to  SOI.  may  be  obtained. 

Brilliants  of  four  carats,  if  fine,  are  worth 
from  100  to  130Z. 

Brilliants  of  five  carats  are  not  frequently 
met  with  in  general  trade,  and  are  variable  in 
price,  as  the  dealers  exact  more  if  they  know 
that  such  stones  are  wanted,  than  they  would 
in  the  regular  course  of  business.  The  prices 
may  be  said  to  vary  from  130  to  200Z. 

Brilliants  of  six  carats,  as  before  stated,  arc 
not  common  ;  they  are  suitable  for  centre  stones 
of  expensive  necklaces,  and  single  stone  rings ; 
if  perfect  and  well  shaped,  they  sell  from  230 
to  2501.  or  more. 

Rough  diamonds,  selected  as  fine,  and  well 
formed  for  cutting,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 
Square  the  weight  of  the  stone,  multiply  the 
product  by  two,  and  the  result  will  be  the  value 
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in  pounds  sterling.  This  rule,  however,  is  by 
no  means  in  general  use.  Brilliants,  if  fine, 
may  be  estimated  by  squaring  the  weight  in 
carats,  and  multiplying  the  product  by  eight, 
which  will  give  the  amount  in  pounds  sterling. 

The  Mirror. 

Advantages  of  systematic  Civility. — We 
learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  J ohn  Sinclair, 
by  his  Son  (a  very  interesting  book),  that  the 
venerable  baronet  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
advantage  of  systematic  or  universal  civility. 
"His  ancestors,"  says  the  biographer,  "had 
acquired  a  right  of  superiority  over  the  burgh 
of  Wick,  the  county  town;  and  in  virtue  of 
that  right  he  possessed  a  veto  on  the  electien 
of  the  provost  and  bailies.  Considering  the 
minority  of  their  superior  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  invasion  of  his  rights,  certain 
malcontents  in  the  burgh  and  neighbourhood 
had  recourse  to  intimidation,  offering  various 
insults  to  himself  and  his  adherents.  These 
outbreakings  of  local  violence  were  met  by 
proper  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
proprietor.  He  resolved  that  no  concession 
should  be  wrung  from  him  by  threats  ;  he  sent 
a  special  summons  to  his  own  tenantry  and 
those  of  his  surrounding  friends  ;  and,  assem- 
bling an  array  of  twelve  hundred  persons,  over- 
awed the  disaffected  burghers  so  completely, 
that  they  abandoned  their  design  of  interrupt- 
ing the  election.  From  this  affair  Mr.  Sinclair 
received  a  lesson  which  he  never  afterwards 
forgot.  '  One  of  the  leaders  in  these  distur- 
bances,' he  says  in  his  private  memoranda,  '  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  exasperated  to  oppose 
me  by  my  neglect  in  not  answering  a  letter.  I 
was  thence  induced  never  to  fall  again  into 
the  same  error.'  "  The  biographer  elsewhere 
makes  the  following  statement: — "Sir  John, 
when  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
observed  invariably  a  rule  to  receive  with  civility 
all  visitors,  whether  they  came  to  ask  or  to 
give  intelligence.  He  knew  how  frequently 
the  conductors  of  a  public  department  consider 
themselves  insulted  by  individuals  presuming  to 
advise  them,  as  if  advice  implied  aspersion  on 
their  sagacity  or  knowledge.  For  his  own 
part,  he  made  no  pretensions  to  this  official 
plenitude  of  wisdom.  Even  when  the  propo- 
sitions made  to  him  were  manifestly  absurd, 
he  listened  to  his  adviser  with  attention,  and 
dismissed  him  with  urbanity.  A  gentleman, 
who  proposed  to  drain  the  kingdom  with  the  broken 
china  of  the  East  India  House,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  polite  reception,  as  to  offer,  in  return, 
his  vote  at  the  next  election,  either  for  Kent  or 
Middlesex." 

Curious  Calculations. — Some  animalculse 
are  so  small,  that  many  thousands  together  are 
smaller  than  the  point  of  a  needle.  Leewen- 
hock  says  there  are  more  animals  in  the  milt 
of  a  codfish,  than  men  on  the  whole  earth,  and 
that  a  single  grain  of  sand  is  larger  than  four 
thousand  of  these  animals.  Moreover,  a  par- 
ticle of  the  blood  of  one  of  these  animalculoe 
has  been  found,  by  calculation,  to  be  as  much 
less  than  a  globe  of  l-10th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, as  that  globe  is  less  than  the  whole  earth. 


He  states,  that  a  grain  of  sand,  in  diameter  but 
the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  will  cover  125,000 
of  the  orifices  through  which  we  perspire  ;  and 
that  of  some  animalculse,  3000  are  not  equal 
to  a  grain  of  sand.  Human  hair  varies  in 
thickness,  from  the  250th  to  the  6000th  part  of 
an  inch.  The  fibre  of  the  coarsest  wool  is 
about  the  500th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  that  of  the  finest  only  the  1500th  part. 
The  silk  line,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  is  about 
the  5000th  part  of  an  inch  thick;  but  a  spider's 
line  is  perhaps  six  times  finer,  or  only  the 
30,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  insomuch 
that  a  single  pound  of  this  attenuated,  yet  per- 
fect substance,  would  be  sufficient  to  encompass 
our  globe.  Speaking  of  odours,  the  author 
says,  a  single  grain  of  musk  has  been  known 
to  perfume  a  room  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  How  often,  during  that  time,  the  air 
of  the  apartment  must  have  been  renewed,  and 
have  become  charged  with  fresh  odour!  At 
the  lowest  computation  the  musk  had  been 
subdivided  into  320  quadrillions  of  particles, 
each  of  them  capable  of  affecting  the  olfactory 
organs.  The  diffusion  of  odorous  effluvia  may 
also  be  conceived  from  the  fact,  that  a  lump  of 
assafcetida,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  lost  only  a 
grain  in  seven  weeks.  Again,  since  dogs  hunt 
by  the  scent  alone,  the  effluvia  emitted  from 
the  several  species  of  animals,  and  from  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  race,  must  be 
essentially  distinct,  and  being  discerned  over 
large  spaces,  must  be  subdivided  beyond  our 
conception,  or  powers  of  numbers.  The  human 
skin  is  perforated  by  a  thousand  holes  in  the 
space  of  a  square  inch.  If,  therefore,  we  esti- 
mate the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  middle-sized 
man  to  be  sixteen  square  feet,  it  must  contain 
not  fewer  than  2,304,000  pores.  These  pores 
are  the  mouths  of  so  many  excretory  vessels, 
which  perform  the  important  function  in  the 
animal  economy  of  insensible  perspiration. — 
Shaw's  Nature  Displayed. 

On  the  use  of  Hollers. — The  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  application  of  rollers 
is  the  transport  of  the  rock  which  now  serves 
as  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Petersburgh.  This 
rock,  a  single  block  of  granite,  was  discovered 
in  the  centre  of  a  bog,  four  miles  from  the 
waterside  ;  it  weighed,  after  being  cut  into  a 
convenient  shape,  1217  tons.  Notwithstanding 
its  enormous  weight,  it  was  raised  and  turned 
upon  its  side,  and  placed  upon  a  frame.  A 
road  was  made  across  the  bog,  and  a  timber 
railway  laid  down ;  the  whole  was  then  left 
till  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  boggy  ground 
was  frozen,  and  the  operations  then  commenced. 
The  railway  consisted  of  two  lines  of  timber, 
furnished  with  hard  metal  grooves;  similar 
and  corresponding  metal  grooves  were  fixed  to 
the  under  side  of  the  sledge,  and  between 
these  grooves  were  placed  the  rollers,  which 
were  spheres  of  hard  brass,  about  six  inches 
diameter.  The  impossibility  of  confining  cy- 
lindrical rollers  to  a  perfectly  parallel  direc- 
tion, and  without  which  the  friction  would 
have  been  considerable,  rendered  the  adoption 
of  spherical  rollers  or  balls  running  in  a  groove 
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a  matter  of  necessity,  as  otherwise  the  small 
surface  upon  which  they  can  bear,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  crushing,  or  at  least  flat- 
tening that  surface,  is  a  serious  objection  to 
spheres  :  once  placed  upon  the  rollers,  it  was 
drawn  by  means  of  capstans.  The  resistance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  considering 
the  enormous  weight,  since  sixty  men  at  the 
capstans,  with  treble  purchase  blocks,  moved 
it  with  ease. 

The  transport  of  this  enormous  rock  under 
such  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  country, 
over  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  its  subse- 
quent passage  of  thirteen  miles  by  water,  in  a 
vast  cassoon  or  vessel  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  a  work  surpassing  anything  of  the 
sort  attempted  by  the  ancients ;  and,  indeed, 
in  modern  times  the  only  thing  which  can  be 
compared  to  it  is  the  dragging  a  ship  of  the 
line  up  a  slip ;  the  weight  is  in  this  case 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  rock,  but  the 
distance  traversed  is  short,  and  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  much  less. 

Matrimonial  Balance. — An  American 
paper  a  few  years  ago  related  the  following  anec- 
dote :  "  Not  long  since  a  reverend  gentleman  in 
Vermont,  being  apprehensive  that  the  accumu- 
lated weight  of  snow  upon  the  roof  of  his  barn 
might  do  some  damage,  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  seasonably  shovelling  it  off.  He 
therefore  ascended  it,  having  first,  for  fear  the 
snow  might  all  slide  off  at  once,  and  himself 
with  it,  fastened  to  his  waist  one  end  of  a  rope, 
and  giving  the  other  to  his  wife.  He  went  to 
work,  but  fearing  still  for  his  safety,  'My 
dear,'  said  he,  '  tie  the  rope  round  your  waist.' 
no  sooner  had  she  done  this,  than  off  went 
the  snow,  poor  minister  and  all,  and  up  went 
his  wife.  Thus  on  one  side  of  the  barn  the  as- 
tounded and  confounded  clergyman  hung,  but 
on  the  other  side  hung  his  wife,  high  and  dry, 
in  majesty  sublime,  dingling  and  dangling  at 
the  end  of  the  rope.  At  that  moment,  however, 
a  gentleman,  luckily  passing  by,  delivered 
them  from  this  perilous  situation. 

The  Tortoise. — The  tortoise  may  occasional- 
ly be  met  with  in  gardens  in  this  country.  The 
Testudo  geometrica  I  have  certainly  seen  here ; 
but  the  occurrence  is  rare.  One  of  three  tor- 
toises (the  common)  laid  three  eggs  in  a  garden 
at  Montrose  .  one  of  these  I  forwarded  to  Pro- 
fessor Jameson,  of  Edinburgh.  The  size  to 
which  this  creature  occasionally  attains  is 
quite  monstrous.  I  remember,  some  years  ago, 
to  have  seen  one,  then  semi-torpid,  exhibited 
near  Exeter  'Change,  London,  which  weighed, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  several  hundred-weight. 
Its  shell  was  proportionally  thick,  and  its  other 
dimensions  bore  a  corresponding  ratio.  It  was 
stated  to  be  about  eight  hundred  years  old. 
In  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  the  shell 
of  a  land  tortoise,  brought  there  about  the  year 
1623 ;  it  lived  until  1730,  and  was  killed  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  a  frost, 
in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  a  labourer 
in  the  garden,  who,  for  a  trifling  wager,  dug  it 
up  from  its  winter  retreat,  and  neglected  to  re- 
place it.    Another  tortoise  was  placed  in  the 


garden  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Fulham,  by 
Bishop  Laud,  when  bishop  of  that  see,  in  1628  : 
this  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death  in 
1753.  It  is  not  known  what  were  their  several 
ages  when  placed  in  the  gardens.  That  of 
which  I  am  about  to  give  an  account,  I  saw  in 
the  bishop's  garden  at  Peterborough,  adjoining 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  summer  of  1813.  It  died 
only  four  or  five  years  ago.  Why  this  Episco- 
pal predilection,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  un- 
worthy antiquarian  research!  The  Testudo 
Grsecia  is  found  in  the  island  of  Sardinia — ; 
generally  weighing  four  pounds,  and  its  usually 
computed  age  is  about  sixty  years.  From  a 
document  belonging  to  the  archives  of  the 
Cathedral,  called  the  Bishop's  Bam,  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  tortoise  at  Peterborough 
must  have  been  two  hundred  years  old.  Bishop 
March's  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Peterborough 
had  remembered  it  above  sixty  years,  and  could 
recognise  no  visible  change.  He  was  the  seventh 
bishop  who  had  worn  the  mitre  during  its  so- 
journ there.  If  I  mistake  not,  its  sustenance 
and  abode  were  provided  for  in  this  document. 
Its  shell  was  perforated,  in  order  to  attach  it 
to  a  tree,  &c,  to  limit  its  ravages  among  the 
strawberry  borders.  This  animal  moved  with 
apparent  ease,  though  pressed  with  a  weight 
of  80  stone ;  itself  weighed  13£  pounds.  In 
cloudy  weather,  it  would  scoop  out  a  cavity, 
generally  in  a.  southern  exposure,  where  it  re- 
posed, torpid  and  inactive,  until  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun  roused  it  from  its  slumber. 
When  in  this  state,  the  eyes  were  closed,  and 
the  head  and  neck  a  little  contracted,  though 
not  drawn  within  the  shell.  Its  sense  of  smell- 
ing was  so  acute,  that  it  was  roused  from  its 
lethargy  if  any  person  approached  even  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet.  About  the  beginning 
of  October,  or  latter  end  of  September,  it  began 
to  immure  itself,  and  had,  for  that  purpose, 
for  many  years  selected  a  particular  angle  of 
the  garden ;  it  entered  in  an  inclined  plane, 
excavating  the  earth  in  the  manner  of  the 
mole ;  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrated  varied 
with  the  character  of  the  approaching  season, 
being  from  one  to  two  feet,  according  as  the 
winter  was  mild  or  severe.  It  may  be  added, 
that  for  nearly  a  month  prior  to  this  entry  into 
its  dormitory,  it  refused  all  sustenance  what- 
ever. The  animal  emerged  about-  the  end  of 
April,  and  remained  for  at  least  a  fortnight 
before  it  ventured  on  taking  any  species  of 
food.  Its  skin  was  not  perceptibly  cold ;  its 
respiration,  entirely  effected  through  the  nos- 
trils, was  languid.  I  visited  the  animal,  for 
the  last  time,  on  the  9th  June  1813,  during  a 
thunder-storm;  it  then  lay  under  the  shelter 
of  a  cauliflower,  and  was  apparently  torpid. 
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DANGER  OF  APPEARING 
ILL  USED. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
to  appear  ill  used — it  is  so  sure  to  afford 
some  presumption  not  quite  favourable  to 
him.  The  clever,  the  well-born,  the 
wealthy,  the  agreeable — all  whom  nature 
or  accident  has  placed  in  a  situation  to  be 
looked  up  to  or  courted  by  their  fellow, 
creatures — rarely  have  any  occasion  to 
describe  themselves  as  ill  used.  It  is  the 
opposite  classes  in  general  who  are  not 
well  used  by  their  fellow. creatures — the 
stupid  and  troublesome,  because  nobody 
can  endure  them  ;  the  poor  and  lowly, 
because  nobody  cares  anything  about 
them.  Such  has  been  the  way  of  the 
world  since  its  beginning,  and  all  our  as- 
sociations are  formed  accordingly.  Hence, 
when  any  one  is  heard  complaining  of 
being  ill  used,  he  is  more  apt  to  be  set 
down  as  one  of  the  latter  than  of  the  for- 
mer classes — a  circumstance  which  may 
be  in  no  respect  discreditable  to  him,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  likely  to  be 
favourable  to  his  prospects.  No  matter' 
how  real  may  be  the  wrongs  he  has  suf- 
fered, or  how  eminently  entitled  they  may 
be  to  sympathy,  few  have  opportunities 
of  becoming  satisfied  of  their  reality  ;  and 
even  if  sympathy  be  extended,  it  does  no 
good.  The  general  impression  is  bad, 
and  he  finds  too  late  that,  by  complaining 
of  ill  usage,  he  has  only  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  continuing  to  be  ill  used. 

This  is  a  principle  which  we  have  seen 
exemplified  so  often,  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  a  selection  of  cases. 

T  G          was  good-looking,  had  a 

winning  address,  and  began  the  world 
with  the  favour  and  applause  of  a  large  j 
circle  of  admiring  friends.  He  might  have I 


got  any  one  of  twenty  ladies.  Unluckily, 
his  profession  was  one  iu  which  success 
is  both  slow  and  uncertain :  it  was  that 
of  a  barrister.  He  was  disappointed  in 
getting  a  particular  preferment,  to  which 
he  thought  himself  entitled.  About  the 
same  time,  it  did  happen  that  a  fair  dame 
to  whom  he  preferred  his  suit,  did  not  ac- 
cept him.  He  got  a  little  soured,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  satirically  of  things.  He  might 
have  done  still  very  well,  if  he  had  kept 
up  a  hopeful  air.  But  when  he  began 
to  assume  the  tone  of  an  ill-used  man, 
there  was  no  more  good  to  be  expected  of 
him.  As  friends  became  cold,  his  satiri- 
cal and  complaining  manner  increased, 
and  then  they  became  colder.    In  short, 

T  G         joined  the  ranks  of  the 

gentlemen  who  are  not  anxious  for  busi- 
ness, and  concluded  in  gloom  and  settled 
discontent  a  career  which  commenced 
under  the  fairest  and  gayest  auspices. 
He  had  shipwrecked  on  the  great  mistake 
of  letting  it  be  supposed  that  he  tvas  ill 
used,  • 


J  R  ,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 

man  of  plain  aspect  and  few  friends.  His 
society  was  not  sought  by  the  men,  nor 
were  his  advances  well  received  by  the 
ladies.  He  had  fortunately  chosen  a 
profession  in  which  cut  of  face  and  style 
of  manner  are  not  of  particular  conse- 
quence. Being  a  man  of  some  sense,  he 
never  complained  of  the  unsoeiableness  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  or  said  a  word  of  the 
many  refusals  he  got  from  the  ladies. 

On  the  contrary,  J  had  always  rather 

a  cheerful  air,  talked  of  being  asked  out 
here,  and  invited  there,  and  appeared  as 
if  he  knew  that  he  had  only  to  ask  any 
lady  he  chose,  in  order  to  make  her  his 
humble  servant.  This  succeeded.  Peo- 
ple became  accustomed  to  his  unfavoura- 
ble looks,  and  began  to  pay  involuntary 
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respect  to  one  who  appeared  to  be  on  j  dure  a  man  who  is  always  telling  how  ill 
such  good  terms  with  the  world.   He  not  he  has  been  used. 

only  rose  to  wealth  and  consequence*  but  The  principle  is  of  immense  importance 
at  last  obtained  the  hand  of  one  of  the  J  with  reference  to  office  and  preferment, 
most  favourite  belles  of  the  place.    The  I  When  a  greyish  captain  is  heard  per- 

secret  was,  J          never  ap2oeared  ill  petually  complaining  of  the  long  post- 

used.  ponement  of  his  majority,  it  is  impossible 

In  like  manner,  Sophia    was  a  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Horse- 

pretty  and  interesting  girl,  while  her  friend  j  Guards  has  its  reasons  for  the  delay. 
Charlotte    was  decidedly  homely.  When  an  artist  is  found  constantly  railing 


Any  one  asked  to  guess  their  fate,  would 
have  assigned  to  Sophia  some  high  matri-  J 
monial  location,  and  to  Charlotte  the  task 
of  helping  to  rear  her  friend's  children. 
But  Sophia  had  the  misfortune  to  be  jilted, 
at  the  very  outset,  by  some  thoughtless 


the  hanging  committee  for  the 
ignorance  or  prejudice  which  causes  them 
to  place  his  pictures  in  certain  modest 
situations  near  the  floor  or  ceiling,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  hanging  committee 
does  exactly  what  it  ought  to  do.  When 


youth,  whom  her  parents  thought  it  their  a  fashionable  novelist  is  so  weak  as  to 


duty  to  prosecute  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage.   The  consequence  was,  that; 
the  poor  girl  came  under  general  notice  j 
as  one  who  had  been  ill  used.    That  she 
reaMy  had  been  ill  used,  a  verdict  of, 
damages  in  her  favour  sufficiently  proved. 
But  nothing  could  do  away  with  the  gene- 


complain  that  the  Quarterly  Reviews 
make  a  point  (poor  Goldy's  phrase)  of 
not  noticing  him,  who  can  wonder  that 
the  fact  is  as  he  states  it  1  Or  when  a 
would-be  author  tells  everywhere  of  the 
rejections  which  his  compositions  meet 
with  from  booksellers  and  editors,  does 


ral  bad  effect  of  appearing  in  this  charac-  i  it  not  become  clear  that  he  must  have 
ter.  No  other  gentleman  liked  to  be  the  !  been  treated  exactly  according  to  his 
man  who  was  to  use  well  the  lady  whom  j  merits  ?    In  competitions  for  situations  of 


some  other  gentleman  had  used  ill.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Sophia  remained 
unmarried,  while  her  friend  Charlotte, 
prudeut,  unobtrusive,  and  always  bearing 
the  air  of  a  hopeful  and  well-used  person, 
chanced  to  get  a  good  match. 

Of  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  litiga- 
tion, decidedly  the  worst  is  the  effect 
which  it  sometimes  has  in  putting  men 
into  the  position  of  ill-used  people.  Most 
men  who  find  themselves  wronged  by 
law  and  lawyers — and  how  rarely  are  they 
otherwise  than  wronged  ! — have  the  good 
sense  to  absorb  the  injury,  and  appear  as 
if  they  felt  it  not.  But  there  are  a  few 
natures  which  do  not  easily  brook  wrong. 
These  persons, foolishly  thinking  r.o  avenge 


any  kind,  it  is  absolutely  self-ruinous  for 
any  candidate,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, to  say  a  word  of  his  having  been 
ill  used.  We  once  knew  a  learned  and 
respectable  person  who  competed,  with 
good  pretensions,  for  a  chair  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  universities.  Another,  somewhat 
his  superior  in  reputation,  was  preferred. 
Unluckily,  he  conceived  that  some  injus- 
tice had  been  done  to  him  in  the  canvass, 
and,  still  more  unluckily,  he  publicly 
complained  of  it.  He  assumed  the  ill- 
omened  cognizance  of  the  Ill-Used.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  on  a  similar 
vacancy  occurring  soon  after  in  a  neigh- 
bouring university,  he  was  not  preferred, 
although,  as  far  as  proficiency  in  that 
or  redress  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  the  I  branch  of  scholarship  went,  he  was  un- 
world,  trumpet  forth  their  injuries  wher- 1  questionably  the  first  man  on  the  list. 


ever  they  go,  and  make  themselves  in- 
tolerable to  all  around  them  by  long 
recitals  of  their  case  in  all  its  details. 
They  take  on  the  character  of  ill-used 
people,  and  soon  experience  the  natural 
consequences  in  the  cold  regards  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  of  course  horridly 
base  for  those  who  once  smiled  upon 
them  in  prosperity,  now  to  shun  them  in 
their  adversity ;  but  the  plain  truth  is, 
that  it  is  not  in  human  nature  long  to  en- 


The  only  reason  that  could  be  assigned 
for  his  non-success  on  this  occasion  was, 
that  he  had  lowered  his  pretensions,  and 
shaken  the  general  credit  of  his  under- 
standing by  appearing  as  an  ill-used  man. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, the  world  has  recently  had  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  uselessness  of 
coming  forward  with  a  complaint  of  ill 
usage.  For  ten  years,  this  gentleman 
proclaimed  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered. 
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or  conceived  himself  to  have  suffered,  in 
India ;  and  much  exertion  was  made  to 
obtain  redress  from  the  state.  But  even 
while  his  complaint  was  allowed  to  be 
just,  the  appearance  of  being  ill  used  had 
its  usual  effect  in  defeating  all  his  efforts. 
The  world  became  tired  of  hearing  of  the 
wrongs  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  thing 
became  a  subject  of  wit.  The  iteration 
provoked  a  counter  feeling.  And  the 
case  ended  in  the  claim  being  disallowed. 
All  this  came  of  appearing  ill  used — the 
thing  which  mankind  detest  and  contemn 
above  all  others.  Even  a  nation  may  go 
through  the  same  process  of  complaining, 
and  be  only  additionally  ill  used  for  its 
pains.  Poland,  for  instance,  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  get  into  the  condition  of  an 
ill-used  state  some  forty  years  ago.  Every 
body  allowed  and  allows  that  it  was  ill 
used.  Parted  like  the  garments  of  a  con- 
demned criminal  among  the  executioners 
— obliterated  from  the  map  of  Europe — 

Sarniatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime — 

such  are  a  sample  of  the  sympathising 
phrases  which  have  been  used  regarding 
it.  But  the  complaint  of  being  ill  used 
has  done  nothing  for  it.  The  neighbour- 
ing states,  which  used  it  ill,  are  as  much 
respected  as  ever.  And  the  talk  about 
the  ill  usage  of  poor  Poland  begins  to 
grow  tiresome — in  short,  a  bore.  Un- 
questionably, if  Poland  was  to. submit  to 
be  parted  or  suppressed,  the  best  course 
for  it  would  have  been  to  appear  to  con- 
sent cordially  in  the  measure,  which  might 
have  then  passed  as  something  for  its  ad- 
vantage. The  character  of  the  country 
would  thus  have  been  maintained.  On 
the  contrary,  Poland  has  complained, 
until  its  complaints  fall  on  the  ear,  and 
elicit  sentiments  by  no  means  calculated 
to  improve  its  situation.  The  same  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  France  if  it  had 
also  been  parted,  as  was  designed.  But 
France  rose  as  one  man,  and  preserved 
its  soil  from  invasion.  It  is  fully  as  desira- 
ble for  nations  as  for  individuals,  that 
they  should  avoid  the  appearance  of 
being  ill  used. 

Let  no  one,  then,  who  wishes  to  attain 
or  preserve  a  respectable  place  in  the 
world,  ever  appear  as  if  he  had  been  ill 
used.  If  a  young  man  of  business,  let 
him  never  tell  that  he  has  been  cheated 
or  worsted  in  any  sort  of  way,  for  then  he 
will  appear  as  having  been  ill  used.   If  a 


young  artist,  let  him  never  breathe  a  word 
as  to  the  prejudice  or  ill  will  of  "  that 
hanging  committee,"  in  putting  his  pic 
tures  up  at  the  ceiling  or  down  at  the 
floor,  for  then  he  will  be  confessing  that 
he  has  been  ill  used.  If  a  candidate  for 
an  office  or  place  of  any  kind,  let  him 
carefully  avoid  all  complaint  as  to  the 
suppression  of  his  testimonials,  or  the 
start  allowed  to  his  rivals  in  the  canvass, 
for  then  he  will  be  owning  to  ill  usage. 
If  a  wooer,  let  him  utter  no  whisper  of 
jilting  or  rejection,  unless  he  be  able  to 
tell  at  the  same  moment  with  a  cheerful 
face,  that,  while  ill  used  by  one  lady,  he 
has  been  well  used  by  another.  In  short, 
let  no  man  who  values  his  prospects  in 
this  world,  ever,  by  word,  deed,  or  sigh, 
allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  ever 
been,  is  now,  or  believes  he  ever  can  be, 
ill  used. —  Chambers*  Ed.  Journal. 
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There  is  an  inborn  and  inbred  distrust 
of  "  foreigners"  in  England — continental 
foreigners,  I  should  say — which  keeps  the 
current  of  French  and  Italian  society  as 
distinct  amid  the  sea  of  London  as  the 
blue  Rhone  in  Lake  Leman.  The  word 
"  foreigner,"  in  England,  conveys  exclu- 
sively the  idea  of  a  dark-complexioned 
and  whiskered  individual,  in  a  frogged 
coat  and  distressed  circumstances  ;  and 
to  introduce  a  smooth-cheeked,  plainly 
dressed,  quiet-looking  person  by  that  name, 
would  strike  any  circle  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen as  a  palpable  misnomer.  There 
is  nevertheless  a  rage  for  foreign  lions  in 
London  society,  and  while  a  well-intro- 
duced foreigner  keeps  his  cabriolet,  and 
confines  himself  to  frequenting  soirees 
and  accepting  invitations  to  dine,  he  will 
never  suspect  that  he  is  not  on  an  equal 
footing  with  any  milor  in  London.  If  he 
wishes  to  be  disenchanted,  he  has  only  to 
change  his  lodgings  from  Long's  to  Great 
Russell  Street,  or  (bitterer  and  readier 
trial)  to  propose  marriage  to  the  Honor- 
able Augusta  or  Lady  Fanny. 

Every  body' who  ^knows  the  society  of 
Paris,  knows  something  of  a  handsome 
and  very  elegant  young  baron  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  who,  with  small  for- 
tune, very  great  taste,  and  great  credit, 
contrived  to  go  on  swimmingly  as  an  ado- 
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rable  roue  and  idler  of  fashion  till  he  was 
hard  upon  twenty-five.  At  the  first  cri- 
sis in  his  affairs,  the  ladies,  who  hold  all 
politics  in  their  laps,  got  him  appointed 
consul  to  Algiers,  or  minister  to  Vene- 
zuela, and  with  this  pretty  pretext  for 
selling  his  horses  and  dressing-gowns, 
these  cherished  articles  brought  twice 
their  original  value,  and  set  him  up  in  fans 
and  monkeys  at  his  place  of  exile.  A  year 
of  this  was  enough  for  the  darling  of  Paris; 
and  not  more  than  a  day  before  his  deso- 
late loves  would  have  ceased  to  mourn 
for  him,  he  galloped  into  his  hotel  with  a 
new  fashion  of  whiskers,  a  black  female 
slave,  and  the  most  delicious  histories  of 
his  adventures  during  the  ages  he  had 
been  exiled.  Down  to  the  earth  and 
their  previous  obscurity,  dropped  the 
rivals  who  were  beginning  to  usurp  his 
glories.  A  new  stud,  an  indescribable 
vehicle,  a  suit  of  rooms  in  the  Algerine 
style,  and  a  mystery  preserved  at  some 
expense,  about  his  negress,  kept  all  Paris, 
including  his  new  creditors,  in  admiring 
astonishment  for  a  year.  Among  the 
crowd  of  his  worshippers,  not  the  last  or 
least  fervent  were  the  fair-haired  English 
beauties  who  assemble  at  the  levees  of 
their  ambassador  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
and  upon  whom  le  beau  Adolphe  had 
looked  as  pretty  savages,  whose  frightful 
toilets  and  horrid  accent  might  be  tole- 
rated one  evening  in  the  week. 

Eclipses  will  arrive  as  calculated  by 
insignificant  astronomers,  however,  and 
debts  will  become  due  as  presumed  by 
vulgar  tradesmen.  Le  beau  Adolphe  be- 
gan to  see  another  crisis,  and  betook  him- 
self to  his  old  advisers,  who  were  incon- 
solable to  the  last  degree ;  but  there  was 
a  new  government,  and  the  blood  of  the 
Faubourg  was  at  a  discount.  No  embas- 
sies were  to  be  had  for  nothing.  With  a 
deep  sigh,  and  a  gentle  tone,  to  spare  his 
feelings  as  much  as  possible,  his  friend 
ventures  to  suggest  to  him  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  himself.  "  Marry 
one  of  these  bites  Anglaises,  who  drink 
you  up  with  their  blue  eyes  and  are 
made  of  gold!" 

Adolphe  buried  his  face  in  his  gold- 
fringed  oriental  pocket  handkerchief;  but 
when  the  first  agony  was  past,  his  reso- 
lution was  taken,  and  he  determined  to 


go  to  England, 
ture  he  should 


The  first  beautiful  crea- 
see,  whose  funds  were 


enormous  and  well  invested,  should  bear 
away  from  all  the  love,  rank,  and  poverty 
of  France,  the  perfumed  hand  he  looked 
upon. 

A  flourishing  letter,  written  in  a  small, 
cramped  hand,  but  with  a  seal  on  whose 
breadth  of  wax  and  blazon  all  the  united 
heraldry  of  France  was  interwoven, 
arrived  through  the  ambassador's  dispatch 
box,  to  the  address  of  Miladi  ,  Bel- 
grave  Square,  announcing,  in  full  that  le 
beau  Adolphe  was  coming  to  London  to 
marry  the  richest  heiress  in  good  society  ; 
and  as  Paris  could  not  spare  him  more 
than  a  week,  he  wished  those  who  had 
daughters  to  marry,  answeringthe  descrip- 
tion, to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  visit 
and  errand.  With  the  letter  came  a 
compend  of  his  geneaology,  from  the  man 
who  spoke  French  in  the  confusion  of 
Babel  to  Baron  Adolphe  himself. 

To  London  came  the  valet  of  le  beau 
Baron,  two  days  before  his  master,  bring- 
ing his  slippers  and  dressing-gown  to  be 
aired  after  their  sea-voyage  across  the 
Channel.  To  London  followed  the  irre- 
sistible youth,  cursing,  in  the  politest 
French,  the  necessity  which  subtracted  a 
week  from  a  life  measured  with  such 
"diamond  sparks"  as  his  own  in  Paris. 
He  sat  himself  down  in  his  hotel,  sent 
his  man  Porphyre  with  his  card  to  every 
noble  and  rich  house,  whose  barbarian 
tenants  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  waited  the  result.  Invita- 
tions from  fair  ladies,  who  remembered 
him  as  the  man  the  French  ladies  were 
mad  abo"ut,  and  from  literary  ladies,  who 
wanted  his  whiskers  and  black  eyes  to  give 
their  soirees  the  necessaiy  foreign  com- 
plexion, flowed  in  on  all  sides,  and  Mon- 
sieur Adolphe  selected  his  most  minion 
cane  and  his  happiest  design  in  a  stock- 
ing and  "  rendered  himself"  through  the 
rain  like  a  martyr. 

No  offers  of  marriage  the  first  evening! 
None  the  second ! !    None  the  third  ! !  ! 

Le  beau  Adolphe  began  to  think  either 
that  English  papas  did  not  propose  their 
daughters  to  people  as  in  France,  or,  per- 
haps, that  the  lady  whom  he  had  com- 
missioned to  circulate  his  wishes,  had  not 
sufficiently  advertised  him.  She  had, 
however.  He  took  advice,  and  found  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  the  first  step 
himself.    This  was  disagreeable. 

He  went  to  Almack's,  and  proposed  to 
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the  first  authenticated  fortune  that  accep- 
ted his  hand  for  a  waltz.  The  young 
lady  first  laughed,  and  then  told  her 
mother,  who  told  her  son,  who  thought  it 
an  insult,  and  called  out  le  beau  Adolphe, 
very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  himself 
and  his  man  Porphyre.  The  thing  was 
explained,  and  the  Baron  looked  about 
the  next  day  for  one  of  better  taste.  Found 
a  young  lady  with  half  a  million  sterling, 
proposed  in  a  morning  call,  and  was 
obliged  to  ring  for  assistance,  his  intended 
having  gone  into  convulsions  with  laugh- 
ing at  him.  The  story  by  this  lime  had 
got  pretty  well  distributed  through  the 
different  strata  of  London  society,  and 
when  le  beau  Adoiphe,  convinced  that  he 
would  not  succeed  with  the  noble  heir- 
esses of  Belgrave  Square,  condescended, 
in  his  extremity,  to  send  his  heart  by  his 
valet  to  a  rich  little  vulgarian,  who  never 
had  a  grandfather,  and  lived  in  Harley 
Street,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  prose- 
cuted for  a  nuisance.  Paris  being  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
obliged  to  bury  his  sorrows  in  Belgium. 
After  a  short  exile  his  friends  procured 
him  a  vice-consulate  in  some  port  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  there  probably  at  this 
moment  he  sorrowfully  vegetates. 

This  is  not  a  story  founded  upo?i  fact, 
but  literally  true.  Many  of  the  circum- 
stances came  under  my  own  observation, 
and  the  whole  thus  affords  a  laughable 
example  of  the  esteem  in  which  what  an 
English  fox-hunter  would  call  a  "  trashy 
Frenchman,"  is  held  in  England,  as  well 
as  of  the  ludicrous  consequences  that  fol- 
low the  attempt  to  transplant  the  usages 
of  one  country  to  another. — IV.  Y.  Mirror. 
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I  would  not  give  twopence  for  the  man  who 
should  open  his  eyes  after  his  first  night's 
sleep  in  Paris,  and  who  should  coolly  ring  for 
his  shaving  water,  and  then  lie  yawning  with 
the  same  indifference  that  he  would  do  in  his 
own  bed  at  home.  This  was  not  my  case ;  I 
was  all  alive  to  get  dressed,  and  to  be  out ; 
and  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  should  have 
been  allowed  but  little  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  laziness  ;  for  a  lively  little  French  marquis 
of  my  acquaintance  was  with  us  before  we  had 
got  rid  of  our  robes-de-chambre.  "Ah,  my 
dearest  friend !"  exclaimed  he  in  French,  and 
at  the  same  time  embracing  me  with  all  the 
fervour  of  continental  manner,  and  bowing 
with  repeated  reverence  and  compliments  to 


my  companion,  "  welcome  to  Paris  a  thousand 
times ! — welcome  to  this  great  centre  of  art,  of 
science,  and  of  taste !  Ah  hah  !  now  I  shall 
have  my  revenge !  Now  I  have  you  in  my 
power  !  Now  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  repay 
you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  when  I  was  a 
stranger — yes,  and  more — an  exile  in  your 
country.  Now  I  shall  enjoy  the  honour  of 
making  you  wonder  at  the  splendour,  the  mag- 
nificence of  Paris — of  Paris,  the  great  empo- 
rium of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  civilised 
world !  And,  morte  de  ma  vie,  messieurs ! 
how  fortunate  you  are  to  have  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  most  sublimely 
imagined  spectacles  that  ever  the  mind  of  man 
conceived,  surpassing  indeed  anything  that 
was  ever  thought  of  in  the  classic  days  of 
Greece  or  of  Rome  !"  "  My  dear  marquis,"  re- 
plied I,  "you  excite  my  curiosity  greatly  to 
know  what  this  glorious  spectacle  is  to  be." 
"Glorious  indeed!"  replied  the  marquis. 
"  This  most  auspicious  day,  messieurs,  is 
dedicated  to  the  highly  important  ceremony 
of  placing  the  Corinthian  capital  upon  the 
imperishable  column  of  Bourbon  sovereignty. 
The  statue  of  the  good  Henri  IV.  is  to 
be  this  day  restored  to  its  ancient  position 
on  the  Pont  Neuf.  Mes  tres  chers  amis, 
all  Paris  is  agog  with  expectation.  The 
statue,  exalted  on  a  grand  triumphal  car  of 
immense  magnitude,  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  spot 
destined  for  it,  by  forty  of  the  most  beautiful 
oxen  in  all  France.  Only  fancy  the  grandeur 
of  its  slow  and  steady  advance  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people ;  typical,  as  it  were,  of 
the  gradual  but  sure  progress  of  the  growth  of 
strength  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  affections  of 
the  French  nation !"  "  Ah,  that  will  indeed  be 
a  fine  sight,"  said  I;  "that  is  if  the  bullock's 
have  been  carefully  trained  for  the  work  they 
have  to  perform."  "  Nay,  as  to  that,  I  know 
not,"  said  the  Marquis  ;  "  but  they  belong  to 
the  king,  and  how  can  they,  how  can  any  thing 
fail  on  such  a  day?  Mais,  allons.  I  must 
hasten  to  visit  some  other  friends,  and  shall  be 
with  you  again  in  good  time  to  be  your  guide 
thither." 

Having  hastily  devoured  breakfast,  and 
dispatched  the  important  business  of  securing 
a  good  carriage  and  a  valet  de  place,  in  the 
selection  of  which  last  we  were  less  fortunate, 
we  drove  to  Lafitte's  for  a  supply  of  money, 
and  then  made  a  hasty  tour  of  some  of  the 
principal  streets,  to  deliver  divers  letters  of 
introduction.  Our  most  agreeable  visit  was  to 
the  so  justly  celebrated  Biot.  The  very  elegant 
compliments  he  has  paid  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  sense  he  entertains  of  its  hospitality,  so 
gratefully  expressed  by  him  in  some  of  his 
writings,  are  not  words  of  course  or  mere 
empty  phrases.  His  intelligent  countenance 
beams  with  pleasure  when  he  sees  one  of  our 
countrymen.  He  received  us  with  so  great  a 
warmth  of  kindness,  and  he  was  so  full  of 
anxiety  to  know  how  he  could  be  useful  to  us, 
that  I  shall  never  forget  the  agreeable  inter- 
view we  had  with  him  and  Madame  Biot.  We 
got  back  to  our  hotel  just  in  time  to  receive 
Monsieur  le  Marquis. 
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He  came,  accompanied  by  a  certain  rich, 
good-natured,  fox-hunting  English  baronet  of 
our  acquaintance,  who,  in  addition  to  his  being 
a  perfect  stranger  in  France,  was  utterly  igno- 
rant of  its  language,  so  that  our  friend  the 
marquis  always  spoke  English  when  in  his 
company.  This,  to  be  sure,  he  was  disposed 
to  do  as  much  for  his  own  gratification  as 
from  necessity,  for  he  particularly  prided 
himself  upon  his  great  acquirements  in  our 
language. 

"  But,  I  say,  Mooshee  le  Marquis,"  ex- 
claimed the  baronet,  after  the  ordinary  cere- 
monies of  recognition  were  over,  "  do  you 
really  think,  now,  that  these  forty  bullocks 
you  speak  of  can  be  made  to  pull  together  in 
harness  ?  If  you  French  can  do  that,  I'll  say 
that  you  are  bang-up  fellows  indeed."  "  Ah, 
my  dear  frainde,"  replied  the  marquis,  with  a 
shrug,  and  an  air  of  complaisant  contempt,  "you 
not  know  vat  ve  can  do  en  France — mais  you 
vill  see."  "I  dare  say  you  are  very  clever," 
replied  the  baronet ;  "  but  I'll  bet  you  fifty 
guineas  to  ten  that  your  forty  horned  cattle 
don't  bring  the  statue  to  the  Pont  Neufby 
midnight."  "Vat  you  say?"  exclaimed  the 
marquis  ;  "  de  forty  bullock  not  bring  de  statue 
of  Henri  IV.  to  de  Pont  Neuf  bifor  midnight ! 
Ho  !  ho !  ho  !  dat  is  too  mosh  good,  I  declare. 
I  tell  you,  saire,  van  leetle  secret.  De  king's 
master  of  de  horse  will  be  dere — and  do  you 
tink  dat  de  master  of  von  hundred  horse  can- 
not manage  von  forty  sons  of  cows  ?"  "  Well, 
mooshee,"  replied  the  baronet,  "you  shall 
have  the  master  of  the  horse  if  you  please — ay, 
and  all  the  butchers  of  Paris  to  boot,  if  you 
will — and  I  take  it  that  your  knights  of  the 
cleaver  will  in  this  case  be  your  most  useful 
auxiliaries — though  I  believe  that  your  French 
butchers  have  more  to  do  with  bull-frogs  than 
with  bullocks — but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  bet 
you  an  hundred  guineas  to  ten  that  old  Harry 
is  not  set  up  on  the  bridge  by  twelve  o'clock 
to-night."  "  I  do  say  done  to  dat  bait,"  said 
the  marquis  hastily,  and  rather  a  little  out  of 
temper;  "and — aha,  monsieur,  you  vill  see 
dat  you  vill  ave  to  pay  me  de  guinee  to-mor- 
row ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  dat  is  goot  indeed.  Come, 
messieurs;  it  is  time  to  go." 

The  baronet  mounted  the  box  of  his  open 
carriage,  of  English  build,  drawn  by  four 
spanking  blood  horses.  We  three  got  into  it ; 
and,  as  he  gathered  up  his  ribbons,  he  looked 
knowingly  over  his  shoulder  to  the  Frenchman, 
and  said,  "Mooshee,  though  we  can't  drive 
horned  animals  in  our  country,  we  know  how 
to  make  horse-cattle  put  down  their  pumps — 
ya-hip!"  And  then  most  scientifically  flou- 
rishing the  silk  about  the  ears  of  his  leaders, 
off  he  dashed  with  us,  and,  rattling  through 
more  of  the  narrow  streets  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  evidently  for  the  express  purpose  of 
astonishing  the  natives,  he,  by  the  piloting 
hints  which  he  from  time  to  time  received  from 
our  French  friend  within,  at  last  brought  us  to 
the  Boulevard,  and  as  near  to  the  show  as  the 
crowd  and  the  drawn  sabres  of  the  dragoons 
would  allow  us  to  approach. 

From  the  magniloquent  expressions  of  Mon- 


sieur le  Marquis,  our  minds  had  been  filled 
with  the  anticipation  of  something  like  a 
Roman  triumph.  But  fancy  our  mortification, 
when,  on  stretching  our  eyes  over  the  dense 
mass  of  the  crowd  ere  we  got  down  from  the 
carriage,  the  first  thing  that  caught  our  atten- 
tion, rising  vast  above  the  heads  of  the  people, 
was  a  blue  silk  drapery,  thickly  sown  with  sil- 
ver fieurs-de-lys,  and  completely  shrouding  a 
huge  unintelligible  mass  over  which  it  was 
thrown.  Under  this  the  statue  appeared  like 
a  shapeless  block,  or,  if  shape  it  had  at  all,  it 
was  rather  like  that  of  some  of  those  strange 
uncooth-looking  figures  which  the  boys  are 
sometimes  seen  to  erect  of  snow  on  a  village 
green,  the  head  appearing  without  features, 
like  that  of  a  Dutch  doll.  As  we  were  still  at 
a  great  distance  from  it,  the  undulating  motion 
of  the  sea  of  human  beings  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  produced  the  deceptive  effect  that 
it  was  in  slow  motion.  "Aha,  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier,"  cried  the  marquis  in  perfect  ecsta- 
cy,  "  vat  do  you  say  now  ?  De  oxes  of  France 
more  viser,  more  gentle,  more  sensible,  more 
imagination,  dan  de  oxes  of  England.  See  how 
grand,  how  sublime,  dey  do  move !  Not  fast, 
fast,  fast,  like  your  orses,  but  vid  all  de  grand 
dignity  dat  suit  de  solemnity  of  de  occasion. 
Superbe  ! — magnifique  ! — no  shout  from  de 
people — all  struck  vid  awe.  It  is  vare  fine !" 
"  Why,  Mooshee,"  cried  the  baronet,  turning 
round  on  his  box,  "  they  are  standing  stock- 
still.  If  there  be  any  movement  at  all,  it  must 
be  in  your  own  brain,  for  oxen,  car,  and  statue, 
are  all  as  fixed  as  the  monument."  "  Hay  !" 
cried  the  marquis,  rising  on  the  seat  of  the 
carriage,  and  stretching  forward  over  the  back 
of  the  box  to  get  the  better  view,  and  rubbing 
his  eyes  to  assist  his  vision,  "dey  do  move 
more  lentement  dan  I  did  suppose  ;  mais  de 
more  lentement,  de  more  sublime."  "  Ay, 
old  Harry  seems  to  be  aware  of  that,"  said 
the  baronet,  laughing;  "and  so  he  thinks 
that  the  most  sublime  thing  of  all  is  to  stand 
still,  and  his  forty  oxen  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion." "No,  no,  no!"  cried  the  marquis  im- 
patiently, "none  of  your  joke,  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier ;  dey  not  stand  stock.  Let  us  des- 
cend, and  go  to  see  more  near." 

We  now  all  left  the  carriage,  and,  pursuing 
our  way  through  the  crowd,  we  soon  reached 
the  car  and  the  oxen.  The  car  was  immova- 
ble ;  not  so  the  oxen,  for  they,  covered  with 
ribbons  and  silk  draperies,  were  kept  in  con- 
tinual motion  by  the  terrific  goads  and  whips, 
and  shouts  and  execrations,  of  their  drivers, 
They  sprang  to  this  side  and  to  that,  and  back- 
wards, and  they  made  furious  plunges  forward 
also  ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  one  ox  was 
pulling  forward,  the  rest  were  making  their 
independent  exertions  each  to  a  different  point 
of  the  compass.  The  marquis  was  thunder- 
struck. He  bit  his  nails  with  vexation  ;  and, 
devoted  to  the  reigning  family  as  he  was,  it  was 
well  for  his  feelings  that  they  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  disappointment  at  this  failure  of 
the  grand  spectacle  of  which  he  had  prognos- 
ticated so  much,  to  hear  the  murmurs  of  dis- 
loyal satisfaction  that  were  every  where  burst- 
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ing  from  the  chuckling  populace  around  him. 
In  his  present  state  of  mortification,  it  was 
charity  to  endeavour  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  scene.  "  It  may  be  but  a  temporary  stop, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  I;  "suppose  you 
take  us  to  see  the  Pont  Neuf,  where  the  statue 
is  to  be  erected.  His  majesty  may,  perhaps, 
very  soon  follow  us  thither."  44 1  '11  bet  double 
the  money  that  he  will  not  be  there  by  twelve 
o'clock  to-night,"  said  the  malicious  baronet. 
The  marquis  said  nothing,  but  hurried  us  on 
to  the  carriage,  shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he 
went. 

On  reaching  the  Pont  Neuf,  we  found  a 
crowd  almost  as  large  as  that  we  had  left, 
impatiently  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  statue  ; 
and  as  some  of  the  jeering  expressions  which 
fell  from  the  populace  around  us,  regarding 
the  delay  of  the  procession,  began  to  strike  the 
ears  of  the  marquis,  and  greatly  to  disconcert 
him,  he  anxiously  urged  us  forward,  with  the 
view  of  visiting  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
We  had,  however,  no  sooner  satisfied  ourselves 
with  an  inspection  of  this  ancient  and  inter- 
esting structure,  than  the  indefatigable  mar- 
quis hurried  us  away  to  look  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
history  of  the  revolutionary  troubles. 

Having  returned  to  the  carriage,  we  got  in, 
and  the  baronet  mounted  the  box.  "Had  we 
not  better  drive  to  the  Boulevard,  to  inquire 
how  the  old  gentleman  in  the  blue  cloak  gets 
on  ?"  said  he  over  his  shoulder.  "  Non,  non !" 
cried  the  Marquis  impatiently.  "  Allons  !  dis 
vay,  dis  vay ;  I  will  direct  you  to  the  Louvre  ; 
you  must  see  Texterieur  of  dat."  The  baronet 
chuckled,  and  drove  on,  and  by  dint  of  the 
directions  he  received  from  the  marquis,  we 
were  soon  in  the  court  of  that  magnificent 
palace.  An  hour  or  two  were  thus  spent,  but 
at  length  there  was  a  general  inclination  to 
move.  • 

The  wicked  baronet  now  made  good  his 
point,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  marquis  could  do. 
Having  taken  up  our  valet-de-place  on  the  box 
beside  him,  he  secretly  consulted  him  as  to  the 
route  that  led  to  the  Boulevard  ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  impatient  exclamations  of  monsieur, 
he  whisked  us  off"  thither  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, and  with  more  expedition  than  any 
Parisian  fiacre  could  have  done.  To  the  great 
relief  and  inconceivable  joy  of  the  marquis, 
and  to  the  partial  discomfiture  of  our  honora- 
ble coachman,  we  discovered  to  our  surprise 
that  the  car  with  the  statue  had  been  moved 
a  few  yards  forward  on  its  journey,  by  what 
means  we  could  not  learn.  But  there  again  it 
and  the  forty  animals  stood  in  what  our  Ame- 
rican brethren  would  call  a  dead  and  unhand- 
some fix.  What  was  strange,  the  marquis  and 
the  baronet  were  each  rendered  more  sanguine 
by  this  survey  of  the  state  of  things,  and  we 
went  to  dine  at  a  restaurateur's  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  with  all  parties  in  the  best  possible 
humour. 

After  dinner  was  over,  we  sat  for  some 
time  in  the  English  fashion,  recreating  our- 
selves over  an  excellent  bottle  of  Burgundy, 


and  with  the  window  close  to  us  wide  open,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  a  most  delicious 
evening.  We  sat  thus  apart  in  a  little  world 
of  company,  for  there  were  two  rooms  en  suite 
filled  with  numerous  tables,  where  small  par- 
ties of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  accommodated. 
The  mixture  of  the  sexes  gives  an  air  of  supe- 
rior civilisation  to  public  eating-rooms  abroad, 
and  the  presence  of  woman  seems  to  insure  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
refine  politeness.  Each  little  group  enjoyed 
its  own  conversation  without  observation  or 
interference  from  the  others.  Looking  out  as 
we  did  on  the  rich  verdure  of  the  grass  and 
the  trees,  and  the  refreshing  waters  of  the 
fountain  continually  playing  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  open  space,  all  of  which  give  addi- 
tional beauty  to  the  architectural  facade  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  beholding 
the  many  lively  groups  of  people  who  either 
were  happy,  or  were  determined  to  appear  so, 
we  almost  forgot  that  there  could  be  any  thing 
like  rottenness  and  poison  within.  After  we 
had  had  our  colfee,  the  baronet  eagerly  pro- 
posed a  trip  to  the  Boulevard  to  ascertain  how 
old  King  Harry  was  getting  on,  but  we,  who 
understood  French,  felt  it  easy  to  account  for 
the  disinclination  of  the  marquis  to  agree  to 
this,  from  having  overheard  certain  triumphant 
exclamations  of  satisfaction  that  burst  from 
some  of  the  people  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
which  indicated  any  thing  but  the  success  of 
this  Bourbon  show.  He  proposed  the  opera, 
j  where  we  went  for  an  hour.  There  the  hopes 
of  the  marquis  were  again  buoyed  up  about 
his  bet  by  some  rumours  which  he  heard  from 
a  friend  whom  we  met,  and  he  returned  with 
us  in  the  highest  glee  to  sup  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  where,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart, 
he  called  for  ortolans  and  Champagne. 

The  baronet  very  much  relished  the  wine, 
and  having  a  strong,  and,  as  he  thought,  well- 
grounded  hope,  that  his  bet  was  secure,  his 
spirits  rose,  and  he  helped  himself  to  several 
bumpers  in  succession.  "I  require  this, 
Mooshee,"  said  he  to  the  marquis,  with  a  sig- 
nificant nod  and  a  comical  leer  in  his  eye  ;  "I 
require  this  to  give  me  nerve  to  stand  the  loss 
of  my  hundred  guineas."  "Ah  ha!  den  you 
tink  you  ave  loss,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier?" 
replied  the  marquis,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
"  Ah  ha !  ve  shall  see.  It  is  near  twelve  a-ciock, 
so  ve  shall  ordaire  van  voiture  to  take  us  down 
to  the  Pont  Neuf  to  decide  vho  as  to  pay  de 
oder."  He  sent  out  a  waiter  for  a  fiacre,  and 
becoming  extremely  animated  in  his  talk,  he 
proceeded  to  prove  to  us  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  so  grand  a  spectacle  could  have 
failed.  After  he  had  been  so  occupied  for 
some  time,  the  fiacre  was  announced ;  but  then, 
on  looking  around  us  for  the  baronet,  we  found 
he  was  missing.  We  expressed  our  surprise — 
we  inquired  of  the  garcon — but  all  that  we 
could  leam  was,  that  the  gentleman  had  left 
the  house  in  a  fiacre  which  he  had  previously 
ordered.  Ah  ha !  exclaimed  the  marquis  trium- 
phantly, "he  as  gon  horn;  he  is  ashamed  to 
go  to  de  Pont  Neuf— ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  we  most 
go  dere,  dat  you  may  decide  and  prove  to  im 
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vitch  as  vin  and  vitch  as  loss.  Allons,  ve  shall 
be  dere  before  twelf." 

Ordering  the  driver  of  the  fiacre  to  go  as  fast 
as  he  could,  we  were  soon  set  down  at  the  end 
of  the  Pont  Neuf.  The  streets  in  this  neigh- 
borhood were  by  this  time  nearly  deserted,  and 
the  sky  dark,  save  in  one  place,  where  the 
moon  shone  feebly  through  a  filmy  part  of  the 
clouds.  The  light  was  enough,  however,  as 
we  advanced  along  the  bridge,  to  enable  us  to 
see  that  the  pedestal  intended  for  the  statue, 
close  to  the  parapet,  was  not  unoccupied.  "  Ah 
ha  !"  cried  the  marquis,  in  ecstacy,  "  I  do  vin 
my  hundred  guinea  !  Bravo  !  pitty  veil  done 
de  forty  oxes  of  France.  Aha!  dere  he  stand — 
le  bon  Henri  Quatre !  Vat  say  Monsieur  le  Che- 
valier now  ?  But  you  are  vitness  dat  I  do  vin 
my  bait.  It  is  not  yet  twelf  a-clock.  Ah, 
dere  it  do  begin  to  strike  in  de  tower  of  Notre 
Dame.  Mais  n'importe — le  bon  Henri  Quatre 
is  dere.  Ah  ha,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  you 
not  lay  von  hondred  guinea  to  ten  vid  me 
again,  je  suppose."  "  And  why  not,  Mooshee  ?" 
demanded  the  statue,  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
"Ha!"  cried  the  astonished  marquis;  "ami 
to  be  insult?  Parbleu,  I  vill  ave  satisfaction. 
Come  down,  sare — I  vill  ave  pistols  and  swords 
— come  down,  sare,  I  say ;"  and  utterly  unable 
to  control  the  sudden  rage  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  this  sudden  discovery  of  the 
baronet's  trick,  he  sprang  up  on  the  pedestal 
to  pull  him  down.  In  making  this  effort,  he 
unfortunately  pitched  his  head  right  into  the 
stomach  of  the  portly  representative  of  the 
royal  statue,  who  was  at  the  time  standing 
balanced  in  one  of  the  finest  attitudes  he  could 
assume.  The  consequences  were  fatal ;  the 
baronet  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  was  precipi- 
tated headlong  over  the  parapet  into  the  Seine. 
Seized  with  horror,  we  rushed  to  the  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  vainly  stretched  our  eyes 
through  the  obscurity,  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  man  :  we  could  see  nothing 
but  the  indistinct  flow  of  the  water  as  it  curled 
sluggishly  away.  The  marquis  stood  for  a 
moment  stupified ;  then  the  whole  of  the  sad 
reality  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe  having 
come  upon  him  at  once,  he  leaped  down  upon 
the  pave,  and  began  beating  his  breast  and 
tearing  his  hair  like  a  maniac.  "Merciful 
powers !"  cried  he  in  French,  and  in  accents  of 
the  bitterest  anguish,  "what  have  I  done? 
Murdered  my  friend  in  the  madness  of  my 
rage  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  But  I  will  not  sur- 
vive so  fearful  a  calamity.  No!  The  same 
watery  grave  that  has  entombed  him,  shall  re- 
ceive me  also ;"  and  rushing  to  the  parapet, 
he  would  have  thrown  himself  over,  but  for 
our  exertions,  and  it  required  all  our  strength 
to  hold  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  dragging  him  back,  we 
carried  rather  than  led  him  from  the  bridge, 
whilst  he  raved  and  stormed  like  a  madman. 
At  length  we  found  our  fiacre ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  abandon  him,  we  put  him  into  it, 
and  drove  with  him  to  his  hotel,  where  much 
time  was  expended  in  persuading  him  to  retire 
to  his  apartment ;  and  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
give  particular  instructions  to  his  valet  to  see 


that  he  should  on  no  account  allow  his  master  to 
quit  the  house.  We  then  drove  with  all  manner 
of  expedition  to  the  hired  mansion  of  the  baronet, 
to  inform  his  servants  of  what  had  happened, 
and  to  send  them  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries at  the  Morgue  and  elsewhere.  We 
found  a  favourite  Yorkshire  groom  in  waiting. 
"Joe,"  said  I,  "a  sad  calamity  has  befallen 
your  poor  master."  "  Ees,  sur,  I  knows  all 
about  it,"  said  he,  with  a  dismal  visage.  "  But, 
Joe,  have  you  sent  to  seek  for  his  body  ?" 
"  Whoy,  sur,  his  body  be  corned  whuome," 
replied  Joe,  in  the  same  tone ;  "  I  hae  jist 
been  a-rubbin'  it  hard  down  wi'  a  wisp  o'  strae. 
It's  in  here — walk  this  way,  gentlemen." 
Shocked  at  the  coarseness  of  the  fellow  who 
could  have  employed  straw  for  such  a  purpose 
on  such  an  occasion,  we  followed  him  in  silence. 
The  door  was  opened  ;  but  what  was  our  sur- 
prise at  the  spectacle  we  beheld  !  There  sat 
the  baronet  in  his  nightcap,  before  a  roaring 
fire,  with  his  body  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
his  feet  and  limbs  in  a  knee-bath,  a  large  jug 
of  hot  brandy  punch  smoking  on  the  table  be- 
side him,  and  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen," 
cried  he  ;  "pray  be  seated,  and  no  ceremony. 
Joe,  you  dog,  chairs  for  the  gentlemen.  Faith 
I  had  nearly  paid  dear  for  my  trick  on  moo- 
shee. But  lucky  it  was  for  me  that  I  was 
bred  at  Eton,  and  can  dive  and  swim  like  a 
wild-duck.  I  no  sooner  found  myself  in  the 
water,  than  I  shook  my  ears,  struck  out  like 
an  otter,  and  reached  one  of  those  big  boats 
where  we  saw  those  funny  washerwomen  so 
busy  this  morning — and  so,  by  clambering  over 
it,  I  got  ashore.  By  great  good  luck  I  met 
with  a  jarvy,  who,  after  a  little  palaver,  and 
some  cross  purposes  between  us,  took  me 
home ;  and  so  after  having  been  well  wisped 
down  by  Joe  there,  just  as  he  does  the  hunters 
after  a  hard  day's  run,  I  now  feel  myself 
pretty  comfortable.  Joe,  some  hot  brandy  and 
water,  and  cigars,  for  the  gentlemen."  At  this 
moment  a  noise  was  heard  without,  a  scuffling 
as  it  were  in  the  passage,  and  in  rushed  the 
marquis  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
with  his  servant  after  him.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  staring  with  astonishment,  and  then 
flying  upon  the  baronet  with  a  yell  of  joy,  he 
almost  suffocated  him  with  his  embraces, 
whilst  he  laughed,  cried,  shouted,  and  danced, 
till  we  began  to  think  he  had  only  escaped  one 
madness  to  fall  into  another  of  a  merrier  but 
equally  hopeless  description. 

Chambers'  Ed.  Journal. 


MY  WIFE'S  RELATIONS. 
I  was  mainly  induced  to  marry  by  reading 
in  Cowper's  Poems  something  similar  to"  the 
following : — 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 

That  has  survived  the  fall  ! 

Cowper,  to  be  sure,  was  never  married  in  pro- 
pria persona :  but  he  wrote  so  movingly  about 
sofas  and  hissing  tea-urns,  and  evening  walks, 
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not  to  mention  fire-places  and  shining  stores  of 
needles,  that  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have 
made  a  jewel  of  a  husband,  if  Lady  Austen, 
Lady  Throckmorton,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  not 
been  otherwise  engaged.  My  aunt  Edwards 
has  him  bound  in  two  volumes,  in  red  mo- 
rocco, and  always  takes  him  in  her  carriage 
into  the  Regent's  Park.  She  has  two  proposi- 
tions, which  she  is  ready  to  back  for  self-evi- 
dentism  against  any  two  in  Euclid  ;  the  one  is, 
that  Cowper  is  the  greatest  poet  in  the  English 
language,  and  the  other,  that  when  Fitzroy- 
square  is  finished  (it  has  been  half  finished 
nearly  half  a  century,)  it  will  be  the  hand- 
somest square  in  all  'London.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  took  Cowper' s  hint  about  domestic 
bliss:  married  Jemima  Bradshaw,  and  took 
a  house  in  Coram  Street,  Russel-square. 
We  passed  the  honeymoon  at  Cheltenham ; 
and  my  aunt  Edwards  lent  us  her  Cowper  in 
two  volumes  to  take  with  us,  that  we  might 
not  be  dull.  We  had  a  pretty  considerable 
quantity  of  each  other's  society  at  starting, 
which  I  humbly  opine  to  be  not  a  good  plan. 
I  am  told  that  pastry-cooks  give  their  new  ap- 
prentices a  carte  blanche  among  the  tarts  and 
jellies,  to  save  those  articles  from  their  subse- 
quent satiated  stomachs.  Young  couple  should 
begin  with  a  little  aversion,  according  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop ;  old  ones  sometimes  end  with  not  a 
little ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  diving  into 
causes  and  consequences — Benedicts  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  laws  of  hymen,  but  to 
obey  them. 

At  Cheltenham  my  wife  and  I  kept  separate 
volumes.  She  had  studied  "  The  Task"  on  a 
bench  in  the  High  Street,  and  I  read  "Alexander 
Selkirk  "  on  the  Well  Walk.  Long  before  the 
period  of  our  allotted  banishment  from  town,  I 
could  repeat  the  whole  poem  by  heart,  uttering 

0  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
That  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  fare  ? 

with  an  emphasis  which  shewed  that  I  felt  what 
I  read.  On  our  arrival  in  Coram  Street,  I 
found  such  a  quantity  of  cards,  containing  all 
the  names  of  relations  on  both  sides,  all  solicit- 
ous about  our  health,  that  I  proposed  to  my 
wife  an  instant  lithographic  circular,  assuring 
them  severally  that  we  were  well,  and  hoped 
they  were  the  same.  This,  however,  would 
not  do.  In  fact  the  bride-cake  had  done  the 
business  at  starting.  "  Well,  my  dear  Jemima," 
said  I,  "  our  confectioner  did  the  civil  thing  at 
the  outset,  but  your  relations  have  been  rather 
niggardly  in  returning  the  compliment.  I 
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think  a  few  pounds  of  lump  sugar  would  have 
been  a  more  acceptable  boon  in  exchange. 
They  have  filled  our  card-rack,  and  sent  our 
japan  canister  empty  away."  My  wife  smiled 
at  my  simplicity,  and  ordered  a  glass-coach 
to  return  their  calls.  The  poor  horses 
had  a  weary  day's  work  of  it :  Mr.  George 
Bradshaw  lived  in  Finsbury-square,  Mr. 
William  Bradshaw  in  the  Paragon,  Kent  Road, 
Mr.  iEneas  Bradshaw  in  Green  Street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  (her 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Bradshaw)  in  Morning- 
lane,  Hackney,  and  Mrs  Agatha  Bradshaw,  my 
wife's  maiden  aunt,  in  Elysium  Row,  Fulham. 
All  these  good  people  had  a  natural  wish  to 
gape  and  stare  at  the  bridegroom  ;  dinner- 
cards  were  the  consequence,  and  the  glass- 
coach  was  again  in  requisition.  Mr.  George 
Bradshaw  of  Finsbury-square,  was  the  first 
person  on  the  visiting  list.  From  him  I  learned 
that  the  Street  called  Old  Bethlem,  was  newly 
christened  Liverpool  Street,  and  that  the  street 
adjoining  took  the  name  of  Bloomfield  Street, 
(I  suppose  upon  the  principle  of  lucus  a  non 
lucendo,  because  the  prime  minister  and  the 
farmer's  boy  were  never  seen  in  either  ;)  that 
Bethlem  Hospital  was  removed  to  St.  George's 
Fields ;  and  that  there  was  a  brick  of  London- 
wall  now  left  standing.  His  wife  was  civil 
and  obliging  ;  but  the  next  time  I  dine  there, 
I  will  trouble  Mrs.  George  Bradshaw  not  to 
pour  my  shrimp  sauce  over  my  salmon,  but  to 
deposit  it  on  a  detached  portion  of  my  plate. 
I  sat  at  a  table  next  to  a  bill-broker  in  boots, 
who  remembered  John  Palmer  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre. — The  Paragon  in  the  Kent  Road  next 
opened  its  semi-circular  bosom  to  deposit  my 
spouse  and  me  at  the  dinner-table  of  Mr. 
William  Bradshaw.  Here  a  crowd  of  company 
was  invited  to  meet  us,  consisting  of  my  wife's 
first  cousins  from  Canonbury,  and  several 
cousins  from  the  Mile-end-road :  worthy  people, 
no  doubt,  but  of  no  more  moment  to  me  than 
the  body-guard  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Matters  were  thus  far  at  a  discount ;  but  the 
next  party  on  the  dinner-list  raised  them  con- 
siderably above  par.  Mr.  iEneas  Bradshaw, 
of  Green  Street,  Grosvenor-square,  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Audit-office,  and  shaved  the  crown  of 
his  head  to  look  like  Mr.  Canning.  Whether, 
in  the  event  of  trepanning,  the  resemblance 
would  have  gone  deeper  down,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  decide.  Certain  however  it  is,  that 
he  talked  and  walked  with  an  air  of  consider- 
able sagacity;  his  politeness  too  was  exemplary : 
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he  ventured  to  hope  that  I  was  in  good  health , 
he  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
I  had  taken  a  house  in  Coram  Street ;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  for  a  moment  to  entertain 
a  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  comfortable  house  ; 
but  he  must  take  leave  to  be  permitted  to  hint 
that  of  all  the  houses  he  ever  entered,  that  of 
Mr.  Canning  on  Richmond  Terrace,  in  Spring 
Gardens,  was  the  most  complete ;  Lord  Liver- 
pool's house,  to  be  sure,  was  a  very  agreeable 
mansion,  and  that  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  was  a 
capital  affair ;  but  still,  with  great  deference, 
he  must  submit  to  my  enlightened  penetration 
that  Richmond  Terrace  outstripped  them  all. 
It  was  meant  to  be  implied  by  this  harangue, 
that  he,  Mr  iEneas  Bradshaw,  was  in  the 
habit  of  dining  at  each  of  the  above  enumerat- 
ed residences ;  ;  and  the  bend  of  my  head 
was  meant  to  imply  that  I  believed  it : — two 
specimens  of  lying  which  I  recommend  to  my 
friend  Mrs.  Opie  for  her  next  edition. 

I  now  began  to  count  the  number  of  miles 
that  the  sending  forth  of  our  bride-cake  would 
cause  us  to  trot  over :  not  to  mention  eighteen 
shillings  per  diem  for  the  glass-coach,  and 
three  and  sixpence  to  the  coachman.  My  wife 
and  I  had  now  travelled  from  Coram  Street  to 
Finsbury-square,  to  the  Paragon  in  Kent-road, 
and  to  Green  Street,  Grosvenor-square  ;  and  I 
did  not  find  my  "domestic  happiness"  at  all 
increased  by  the  peregrinations.  As  I  re- 
entered my  house  from  the  last  mentioned 
visit,  the "  house-maid  put  into  my  hands  a 
parcel.  It  was  a  present  from  my  aunt 
Edwards  of  the  two  volumes  which  had  been 
lent  to  us  during  the  honeymoon,  with  my 
aunt's  manuscript  observations  in  the  margin. 
Well,  thought  I,  at  all  events  I  have  gained 
something  by  my  marriage:  here  are  two 
volumes  of  Cowper  bound  in  red  morocco :  I 
will  keep  them  by  me,  "a  gross  of  green 
spectacles  is  better  than  nothing  :"  so  saying, 
I  opened  one  of  the  volumes  at  a  venture,  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard." 

Happy  valleys,  thought  I,  and  primitive  rocks. 
— The  entrance  of  my  wife  with  another 
dinner-card  in  her  hand,  marred  my  further 
meditations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  now  took 
their  turn  to  request  the  honor  of  our  company 
to  dinner  in  Morning-lane,  Hackney.  There 
was  something  in  the  sound  of  Morning-lane 
that  I  did  not  dislike.  I  thought  of  Guido's 
Aurora;  of  "Life's  Morning  March,"  in  the 


Soldier's  Dream ;  of  "Oh,  how  sweet  in  the 
Morning,"  in  Lionel  and  Clarissa;  and  of 
"  Across  the  Downs  this  Morning,"  as  sung  by 
Storace  in  my  own  morning  of  life.  What  an 
erroneous  anticipation !  Morning-lane  must 
be  a  corruption  of  Mourning-lane.  Indeed  the 
conversation  strengthened  the  imputed  ety- 
mology, for  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
shameful  height  to  which  the  exhumation  of 
the  dead  had  been  carried  in  Hackney  church- 
yard. And  yet  we  are  watched,  said  one.  Ay> 
and  gas-lighted,  said  another,  ft  is  a  shame, 
cried  the  third,  that  honest  people  cannot  rest 
quiet  in  their  graves.  It  will  never  be  dis- 
continued, cried  a  fourth,  till  a  few  of  those 
felonious  fellows  are  hanged  at  the  Old 
Bailey  with  their  shovels  about  their  necks : 
— and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  first  course. 
As  every  body  looked  at  the  bridegroom  in 
seeming  expectation  of  a  seconder  of  their  mul- 
tifarious motions,  I  ventured  to  set  forth  the 
|  grounds  of  my  dissent.  I  observed,  that  as 
the  days  of  Amina  in  the  Arabian  Nights  had  pas- 
sed away,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  these  high- 
ly-rebuked exhumators  did  not  raise  the  bodies 
to  eat  them :  and  that  their  object,  in  all 
probability,  was  to  sell  them  to  the  anatomists 
for  dissection  ;  that  the  skill  of  the  latter  must 
be  held  to  be  greatly  improved  by  the  practice ; 
and,  therefore,  that  I  saw  no  great  objections 
in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  if  the  effect  produced 
was  that  of  prolonging  the  continuance 
upon  earth  of  a  living  one.  My  line  of  argu- 
ment was  not  at  all  relished  by  the  natives  of  a 
parish  who  all  feared  a  similar  disturbance : 
and  Mrs.  Oldham,  whose  house  looks  into  the 
church-yard,  on  the  Homerton  side,  whispered 
to  a  man  in  powder  with  a  pigtail  her  astonish- 
ment that  Jemima  Bradshaw  should  have 
thrown  herself  away  upon  a  man  of  such  liber- 
tine principles. 

One  more  glass-coach  yet  remained  to  be 
ascended.  I  felt  not  a  little  wearied ;  but  the 
sight  of  land  encouraged  me.  So,  like  a 
young  stock-broker  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
Whitehall  Club,  I  pulled  for  my  dear  life,  and 
entered  the  haven  of  Mrs.  Agatha  Bradshaw, 
my  wife's  maiden  aunt,  in  Elysium-row,  Fulham. 
The  poodle-dog  bit  the  calf  of  my  leg ;  the 
servant-maid  crammed  my  best  beaver  hat 
into  that  of  a  chuckle-headed  Blackwell-hall 
factor,  who  wore  powder  and  pomatum ;  and 
there  was  boiled  mutton  for  dinner !  All  this, 
however,  time  and  an  excellent  constitution 
might  have  enabled  me  to  master.    Bnt  when 
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Agatha  Bradshaw,  spinster,  began  to  open  the 
thousand  and  one  sluices  of  self-love,  by 
occupying  our  ears  with  "  Memoirs,  Anecdotes, 
Facts  and  Opinions,"  shewing  that  her  butcher 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  butchers,  and  her 
baker  the  best  of  all  possible  bakers  :  remind- 
ing us  that  her  father,  the  late  Sir  Barnaby 
Bradshaw,  knight  and  leatherseller,  was  hand 
and  glove  with  the  butler  of  the  late  Lord 
B-anelagh, — the  trees  of  whose  mansion  waved 
sullenly  in  our  view :  that  Mat,  the  Fulham 
coach-driver,  grew  his  jokes,  and  Delve  the 
market-gardener,  his  cucumbers,  upon  hints 
given  by  the  late  Sir  B.  B.:  and  the  said 
Agatha,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
second  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings,  1 1  read 
very  little  English,"  I  could  not  but  mutter  to 
myself,  "Will  nobody  move  for  an  injunction 
to  stay  this  waste  of  words  ?  Here  is  a  palp- 
able leaf  stolen  from  the  family-tree  of  another 
spinster  higher  up  the  stream  of  the  same 
river!" 

So  much  for  my  wife's  relations;  and  for 
ought  I  know,  the  mischief  may  not  end  here. 
There  may  be  uncles  and  aunts  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  all  very  well  for  my  wife :  she 
is  made  much  of:  dressed  in  white  satin 
and  flowers,  and  placed  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  lady  of  the  mansion  at  dinner  as  bride ; 
whilst  I  ,as  bridegroom,  am  thought  nothing  of 
at  all,  but  placed  sans  ceremonie,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table  during  this  perilous  month  of 
March,  when  the  wind  cuts  my  legs  in  two 
every  time  the  door  opens.  I  must  confess 
I  am  not  so  pleased  with  Cowper's  Works  as 
I  used  to  be.  "  Domestic  Happiness"  (if  every 
married  body's  is  like  mine,)  may  have  "survived 
the  Fall,"  but  has  received  a  compound  fracture 
in  the  process.  These  repeated  glass-coaches, 
not  to  mention  dinners  in  return,  will  make  a 
terrible  hole  in  our  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a-year  (my  wife  will  keep  calling  it 
a  thousand:)  and  all  this  to  entertain  or  be 
entertained  by  people  who  would  not  care 
three  straws  if  I  dropped  into  a  soapboiler's 
vat.  It  is  possible  that  felicity  may  reach  me 
at  last :  perhaps  when  my  aunt  Edwards's 
Fitzroy-square  gets  its  two  deficient  sides  and 
becomes  the  handsomest  square  in  all  London. 
In  the  mean  time  "the  grass  grows."  I  say 
nothing :  but  this  I  will  say,  should  any  thing 
happen  to  the  present  soother  of  my  sorrows, 
and  should  I  be  tempted  once  more  to  enter 
the  Temple  of  Hymen,  my  advertisement  for 
anew  helpmate  shall  run  in  the  following  form : 


"Wanted  a  wife  whose  relations  lie  in  a  ring- 
fence." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


ON  COALS, 

I     AND  THE  PERIOD  WHEN  THE  COAL  MINES  IN 
ENGLAND  WILL  BE  EXHAUSTED. 

Coal  was  known,  and  partially  used,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  our  history.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  that 
stone  hammers  and  stone  tools  were  found  in 
j  some  of  the  old  workings  in  his  mines  at  Ashby 
|  Wolds ;  and  his  lordship  informed  me  also, 
}  that  similar  stone  tools  had  been  discovered  in 
\  the  old  workings  in  the  coal-mines  in  the  north 
,  of  Ireland.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  these 
!  coal-mines  were  worked  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod, when  the  use  of  Metallic  tools  was  not 
I  general.  The  burning  of  coal  was  prohibited 
in  London  in  the  year  1308,  by  the  royal  pro- 
clamation of  Edward  I.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
!  Elizabeth,  the  burning  of  coal  was  again  pro- 
hibited in  London  during  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
I  ment,  lest  the  knights  of  the  shire  should  suffer 
;  injury  during  their  abode  in  the  metropolis. 
;  In  the  year  1643,  the  use  of  coal  had  become 
so  general,  and  the  price  being  then  very  high, 
many  of  the  poor  are  said  to  have  perished  for 
want  of  fuel.  At  the  present  day,  when  the 
consumption  of  coal,  in  our  iron-furnaces  and 
manufactories  and  for  domestic  use,  is  im- 
mense, we  cannot  but  regard  the  exhaustion  of 
our  coal-beds  as  involving  the  destruction  of  a 
great  portion  of  our  private  comfort  and 
national  prosperity.  Nor  is  the  period  very 
remote  when  the  coal  districts,  which  at  pre- 
sent supply  the  metropolis  with  fuel,  will  cease 
to  yield  any  more.  The  annual  quantity  of 
coal  shipped  in  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear, 
according  to  Mr.  Bailey,  exceeded  three  mil- 
lion tons.  A  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly 
one  ton ;  and  the  number  of  tons  contained  in 
a  bed  of  coal  one  square  mile  in  extent,  and 
one  yard  in  thickness,  is  about  four  millions. 
The  number  and  extent  of  all  the  principal 
coal-beds  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  is 
known ;  and  from  these  data  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  coal  in  these  counties  will  last 
300  years.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  survey  of  Dur- 
ham, states,  that  one-third  of  the  coal  being 
already  got,  the  coal  districts  will  be  exhaust- 
ed in  200  years.  It  is  probable  that  many  beds 
of  inferior  coal,  which  are  now  neglected,  may 
in  future  be  worked ;  but  the  consumption  of 
coal  being  greatly  increased  since  Mr.  Bailey 
published  his  Survey  of  Durham,  we  may  ad- 
mit his  calculation  to  be  an  approximation  to 
the  truth,  and  that  the  coal  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham  will  be  exhausted  in  a  period  not 
greatly  exceeding  200  years.  Dr.  Thomson,  in 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  has  calculated  that 
the  coal  of  these  districts,  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  will  last  1,000  years !  but  his 
calculations  are  founded  on  data  manifestly 
erroneous,  and  at  variance  with  his  own  state- 
ments ;  for  he  assumes  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  to  be  only  two  million  eight  hundred 
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thousand  tons,  and  the  waste  to  be  one-third 
more, — making  three  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  tons,  equal  to  as  many  square  yards : 
whereas  he  has  just  before  informed  us,  that 
two  million  chaldrons  of  coal,  of  two  tons  and 
a  quarter  each  chaldron,  are  exported,  making 
four  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  beside 
inland  consumption,  and  waste  in  the  work- 
ing.* According  to  Mr.  Winch,  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  con- 
sumed annually  from  these  districts  ;  to  which 
if  we  add  the  waste  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  and  the  waste  in  the  mines,  it  will 
make  the  total  yearly  destruction  of  coal 
nearly  double  the  quantity  assigned  by  Dr. 
Thomson.  Dr.  Thomson  has  also  greatly  over- 
rated the  quantity  of  the  coal  in  these  districts, 
as  he  has  calculated  the  extent  of  the  princi- 
pal beds  from  that  of  the  lowest,  which  is 
erroneous  ;  for  many  of  the  principal  beds  crop 
out,  before  they  reach  the  western  termination 
of  the  coal-fields.  With  due  allowance  for 
these  errors,  and  for  the  quantity  of  coal  al- 
ready worked  out,  (which,  according  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  is  about  one-third,)  the  1,000  years  of 
Dr.  Thomson  will  not  greatly  exceed  the  period 
assigned  by  Mr.  Bailey  for  the  complete  ex- 
haustion of  coal  in  these  counties,  and  may  be 
stated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  inquire 
what  are  the  repositories  of  coal  that  can  sup- 
ply the  metropolis  and  the  southern  counties, 
when  no  more  can  be  obtained  from  the  Tyne 
and  the  Wear.  The  only  coal-fields  of  any  ex- 
tent on  the  eastern  side  of  England,  between 
London  and  Durham,  are  those  of  Derbyshire 
and  those  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Derbyshire  coal-field  is  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  supply,  for  any  long  period, 
more  than  is  required  for  home  consumption, 
and  that  of  the  adjacent  counties.  There  are 
many  valuable  beds  of  coal  in  the  western  part 
of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire  which  are  yet 
unwrought ;  but  the  time  is  not  very  far  dis- 
tant when  they  must  be  put  in  requisition,  to 
supply  the  vast  demand  of  that  populous 
manufacturing  county,  which  at  present  con- 
sumes nearly  all  the  produce  of  its  own  coal- 
mines. In  the  midland  counties,  Staffordshire 
possesses  the  nearest  coal  districts  to  the  me- 
ropolis,  of  any  great  extent ;  but  such  is  the 
immense  daily  consumption  of  coal  in  the  iron- 
furnaces  and  foundries,  that  it  is  generally 
believed  this  will  be  the  first  of  our  own  coal- 
fields that  will  be  exhausted.  The  thirty-feet 
bed  of  coal  in  the  Dudley  coal-field  is  of  limited 
extent ;  and  in  the  present  mode  of  working  it, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coal  is  wasted  and 
left  in  the  mine. 

If  we  look  to  Whitehaven  or  Lancashire,  or 
to  any  of  the  minor  coal-fields  in  the  west  of 
England,  we  can  derive  little  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  supply  London  and  the  southern 
counties  with  coal,  after  the  import  of  coal 
fails  from  Northumberland  and  Durham.  We 

*  Tha  waste  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  may  be  stated 
at  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  sold,  and  that  left  in  the 
mines  at  one-third.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Coal  Mines,  states  the  waste  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 


may  thus  anticipate  a  period  not  very  remote, 
when  all  the  English  mines  of  coal  and  iron- 
stone will  be  exhausted ;  and  were  we  disposed 
to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings,  like  the 
ingenious  authoress  of  the  "  Last  Man,"  we 
might  draw  a  melancholy  picture  of  our  starv- 
ing and  declining  population,  and  describe 
some  manufacturing  patriarch,  like  the  venera- 
ble Richard  Reynolds,  travelling  to  see  the 
last  expiring  English  furnace,  before  he  emi- 
grated to  distant  regions,  f 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  in  South 
Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol  Channel,  an  almost 
exhaustless  supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  which 
are  yet  nearly  unwrought.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  this  coal-field  extends  over  about  twelve 
hundred  square  miles,  and  that  there  are 
twenty-three  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total 
average  thickness  of  which  is  ninety-five  feet, 
and  the  quantity  contained  in  each  acre  is 
100,000  tons,  or  63,000,000  tons  per  square 
mile.  If  from  this  we  deduct  one  half  for 
waste  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper 
beds,  we  shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal, 
equal  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile. 
Now  if  we  admit  that  the  five  million  tons  of 
coal  from  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
mines  is  equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
consumption  of  coals  in  England,  each  square 
mile  of  the  Welsh  coal-field  would  yield  coal 
for  two  years'  consumption  ;  and  as  there  are 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  square 
miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  supply  England 
with  fuel  for  two  thousand  years,  after  all  our 
English  coal-mines  are  worked  out. 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
coal  in  South  Wales  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  is  not  at  present  burned  for  domestic  use  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  coal  becomes  scarce,  im- 
proved methods  of  burning  it  will  assuredly  be 
discovered,  to  prevent  any  sulphureous  fumes 
from  entering  apartments,  and  also  to  econo- 
mize the  consumption  of  fuel  in  all  our  manu- 
facturing processes. 

BakewelVs  Introduction  to  Geology. 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  LAW  BOOKS. 

Mrs.  Culpepper's  "  uncle,  the  Sergeant,"  of 
whom  reverential  mention  has  been  made  in 
one  of  these  immortal  epistles,  has  fallen  in 
love !  He  felt  a  slight  vertigo  in  Tavistock- 
square,  of  which  he  took  little  notice,  and  set 
off  on  the  home  circuit ;  but  imprudently  ven- 
turing out  with  the  widow  Jackson  in  a  hop- 
field,  at  Maidstone,  before  he  was  well  cured, 

f  The  late  Richard  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  his  unbounded  benevolence,  was  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  great  iron-works  in  Colebrook 
Dale,  Shropshire.  Owing,  I  believe,  partly  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  best  workable  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone, 
and  partly  to  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  the 
iron-founders  in  South  Wales,  the  works  at  Colebrook 
Dale  were  finally  relinquished,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  With  a  natural  attachment  to 
the  scenes  where  he  had  passed  his  early  years,  and  to 
the  pursuits  by  which  he  had  honourably  acquired  his 
great  wealth,  he  travelled  from  Bristol  into  Shropshire, 
to  be  present  when  the  last  of  his  furnaces  was  extin- 
guished, in  a  valley  where  they  had  been  continually 
burning  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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the  complaint  struck  inward,  and  a  mollities 
cordis  was  the  consequence.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Nethersole  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  59,  heart- 
whole  ;  his  testamentary  assets  were  therefore 
looked  upon  by  Mrs.  Culpepper  as  the  unalien- 
able property  of  her  and  hers.  Speculations 
were  often  launched  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culpep- 
per as  to  the  quantum.  It  could  not  be  less 
than  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  Bonus,  the  bro- 
ker, had  hinted  as  much  to  the  old  slopseller  in 
the  bow-window  of  Batson's,  while  they  were 
eyeing  "  the  learned  in  the  law"  in  the  act  of 
crossing  Cornhill  to  receive  his  dividends. — 
Hence  may  be  derived  the  annual  turtle  and 
turbot  swallowedby  "my  uncle,  the  Sergeant," 
in  Savage-gardens :  hence  Mrs.  Culpepper's 
high  approbation  of  the  preacher  at  the  Tem- 
ple Church  :  and  hence  her  horse-laugh  at  the 
Sergeant's  annually  repeated  jest  about  "bro- 
ther Van  and  brother  Bear."  As  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  Plutus  was  certainly  nearing 
point  Culpepper;  Nicholas  Nethersole,  Esq., 
Sergcant-at-law.  was  pretty  regularly  occupied 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  ten  to  four. 
A  hasty  dinner  swallowed  at  five  at  the  Gre- 
cian, enabled  him  to  return  to  chambers  at 
half-past  six,  where  pleas,  rejoinders^  demur- 
rers, cases,  and  consultations,  occupied  him  till 
ten.  All  this  (not  to  mention  the  arrangement 
with  the  bar-maid  at  Nando's)  seemed  to  en- 
sure a  walk  through  this  vale  of  tears  in  a  state 
of  single  blessedness.  "  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  cut  up  well,"  said  Culpepper  to  his  con- 
sort. "  I  have  my  eye  upon  a  charming  villa 
in  the  Clapham  Road :  when  your  uncle,  the 
Sergeant,  is  tucked  under  a  daisy  quilt,  we'll 
ruralize :  it's  a  sweet  spot :  not  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Swan,  at  Stockwell !"  Such  were  the 
Alnascar  anticipations  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cul- 
pepper. But,  alas  !  as  Dr.  Johnston  said  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  even  then  the  observation 
was  far  from  new,  "  What  are  the  hopes  of 
man."  Legacy-hunting,  like  hunting  of  ano- 
ther sort,  is  apt  to  prostrate  its  pursuers,  and 
they  who  wait  for  dead  men's  shoes,  now  and 
then  walk  to  the  church-yard  barefooted.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Nethersole  grew  fat  and  kicked  :  he 
took  a  house  in  Tavistock  square,  and  he 
launched  an  olive-coloured  ehariot  with  iron- 
grey  horses.  There  is,  as  I  am  confidently 
told,  an  office  in  Holborn  where  good  matches 
are  duly  registered  and  assorted.  Straight- 
way under  the  letter  N,  appears  the  following 
entry,  "  Nethersole,  Nicholas,  Sergeant-at-law, 
Tavistock-square,  Bachelor,  age  50.  Income 
3,500Z  Equipage,  olive  green  chariot,  and  iron- 
grey  horses.  Temper,  talents,  morals, — blank !" 
That  numerous  herd  of  old  maidens  and  widows 
that  feeds  upon  the  lean  pastures  of  Guildford- 
street,  Queen-square,  and  Alfred-place,  Totten- 
ham-court-road, was  instantly  in  motion.  Here 
was  a  jewel  of  the  first  water  and  magnitude 
to  be  set  in  the  crown  of  Hymen,  and  the  crowd 
of  candidates  was  commensurate.  The  Ser- 
geant was  at  no  loss  for  an  evening  rubber  at 
whist,  and  the  ratifia  cakes  which  came  in  with 
the  Madeira  at  half-past  ten,  introduced  cer- 
tain jokes  about  matrimony,  evidently  intended 
as  earnest  of  future  golden  rings. 


The  poet,  Gay,  makes  his  two  heroines  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  thus  chant  in  duet ; 

"  A  curse  attends  that  woman's  love 
Who  always  would  be  pleasing!" 

And  in  all  cases  where  the  parties  are  under 
thirty,  Polly  and  Lucy  are  unquestionably  right. 
No  young  woman  can  retain  her  lovers  long  if 
she  uses  them  well.  She  who  would  have  her 
adorer  as  faithful  as  a  dog,  must  treat  him 
like  one.  But  when  middle-aged  ladies  have 
exceeded  forty,  and  middle-aged  gentlemen 
have  travelled  beyond  fifty,  the  case  assumes  a 
different  complexion.  The  softer  sex  is  then 
allowed,  and,  indeed,  necessitated  to  throw  off 
a  little  of  that  cruelty  which  is  so  deucedly 
killing  at  eighteen.  What  says  the  Spanish 
poet  ? 

"  Cease,  then,  fair  one,  cease  to  shun  me 

Here  let  all  our  difference  cease ; 
Half  that  rigour  had  undone  me, 

All  that  rigour  gives  me  peace." 

Accordingly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  women 
make  their  advances  as  Time  makes  his.  At 
twenty,  when  the  swain  approaches  to  pay  his 
devoirs,  they  exclaim  with  an  air  of  languid  in- 
difference, "Who  is  he?"  At  thirty,  with  a 
prudent  look  towards  the  ways  and  means,  the 
question  is,  "What  is  he?"  At  forty,  much 
anxiety  manifests  itself  to  make  the  Hymeneal 
selection,  and  the  query  changes  itself  into 
"Which  is  he?"  But  at  the  ultima  Thule  of 
fifty,  the  ravenous  expectant  prepares  to  spring 
upon  any  prey,  and  exclaim,  "  Where  is  he?" 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  numerous  candidates  for 
a  seat  in  Sergeant  Nethersole's  olive-green  cha- 
riot, gradually  grew  tired  of  the  pursuit,  and 
took  wing  to  prey  upon  some  newer  benedict. 
Two  only  kept  the  field,  Frances  Jennings, 
spinster,  and  Amelia  Jackson,  widow  ;  both  of 
whom  hovered  on  the  verge  of  forty.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me,"  said  Miss  Jennings  to  a  particu- 
lar friend  in  Bedford-place,  "  that  Mrs.  Jack- 
son does  not  conduct  herself  with  propriety : 
she  is  never  out  of  Mr.  Nethersole's  house,  and 
jangles  that  old  harpischord  of  his  with  her 
"  Love  among  the  Roses,"  till  one's  head  actu- 
ally turns  giddy." — "  I  will  mention  it  to  you 
in  confidence,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson  on  the  very 
same  day  to  another  particular  friend  at  the 
Bazaar,  in  Soho-square,  "  I  don't  at  all  ap- 
prove of  Miss  Jennings's  goings  on  in  Tavistock- 
square  :  she  actually  takes  her  work  there :  I 
caught  her  in  the  act  of  screwing  her  pin- 
cushion to  the  edge  of  Sergeant  Nethersole's 
mahogany  table — what  right  has  she  to  knit 
him  purses  ?"  The  contest  of  work-table  ver- 
sus harpischord,  now  grew  warm  :  betting 
even :  Miss  Jennings  threw  in  a  crimson  purse 
and  the  odds  were  in  her  favour :  the  widow, 
Jackson,  sang,  "  By  heaven  and  earth  I  love 
thee,"  and  the  crimson  purse  kicked  the  beam. 
The  spinster  now  hemmed  half-a-dozen  muslin 
cravats,  marked  N.  N.,  surmounted  with  a 
couple  of  red  hearts :  this  was  a  tremendous 
body  blow ;  but  the  widow,  nothing  daunted, 
drew  from  under  the  harpsichord  a  number  of 
the  Irish  melodies,  and  started  off  at  score  with 
"  Fly  not  yet,  'tis  now  the  hour."  This  settled 
the  battle  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza ;  and  I 
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am  glad  it  did,  for  really  the  widow  was  grow- 
ing downright  indecent. 

About  this  time,  Love,  tired  of  his  aromatic 
station,  "  among  the  Roses,"  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  began  to  take  up  his  abode  among 
the  dusty  law  books  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Nethersole's  chambers.  Certain  amatory 
worthies  had  long  slept  on  the  top  shelf,  af- 
frighted at  the  black  coifs  and  white  wigs  of 
the  legal  authors  who  kept  "  watch  and  ward" 
below,  in  all  the  dignity  of  octavo,  quarto,  and 
folio.  But  now,  encouraged  thereto  by  the 
aforesaid  Sergeant,  they  crept  from  their  upper 
gallery  and  mixed  themselves  with  the  deco- 
rous company  in  the  pit  and  boxes.  One  Ovi- 
dius  Naso,  with  his  Art  of  Love  in  his  pocket, 
presumed  to  shoulder  Mr.  Espinasse  at  Nisi 
Prius ;  Tibulus  got  astride  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone;  Propertius  lolled  indolently  a- 
gainst  Bacon's  Abridgment,  and  "  the  indus- 
trious Giles  Jacob"  could  not  keep  his  two 
quartos  together  from  the  assurance  of  one 
Waller,  who  had  taken  post  between  them. 
In  short,  the  Sergeant  was  in  love!  Still, 
however,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  "  youth  and  an 
excellent  constitution,"  as  the  novelists  have 
it,  would  have  enabled  the  patient  to  struggle 
with  the  disease,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  in- 
cident which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

The  home  circuit  had  now  commenced,  and 
Sergeant  Nethersole  had  quitted  London  for 
Maidstone.  Miss  Jennings  relied  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  occurrence  of  nothing  particular 
till  the  assizes  were  over,  and  in  that  assu- 
rance had  departed  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a 
married  sister  at  Kingston-upon-Thames.  Poor 
innocent !  she  little  knew  what  a  widow  is  equal 
to.  No  sooner  had  the  Sergeant  departed  in 
his  olive-green  chariot,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  j 
post-horses,  than  the  widow  Jackson,  aided  by  ! 
Alice  Green,  packed  her  portmanteau,  sent  for  j 
a  hackney-coach,  and  bade  the  driver  adjourn  j 
to  the  Golden-cross,  Charing-cross.  There  was  j 
one  vacant  seat  in  the  Maidstone  coach  :  the  j 
widow  occupied  it  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was 
quietly  dispatching  a  roasted  fowl  at  the  Star- 
inn,  with  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  egg-sauce 
and  the  other  upon  the  Assize  Hall  opposite. — 
The  pretext  for  this  step  was  double  :  the  first 
count  alleged  that  her  beloved  brother  lived  at 
Town  Mailing,  a  mere  step  off,  and  the  second 
averred  an  eager  desire  to  hear  the  Sergeant 
plead.  On  the  evening  which  followed  that  of 
the  widow's  arrival,  the  Sergeant  happened  not 
to  have  any  consultation  to  attend  ;  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  happened  to  be  above  the 
affectation  of  pretending  that  he  had.  He  pro- 
posed a  walk  into  the  country  :  the  lady  con- 
sented :  they  moralized  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
hicjacets  in  the  church-yard,  and  thence  strol- 
led into  the  adjoining  fields  where  certain  la- 
bourers had  piled  the  wooden  props  of  the 
plant  that  feeds,  or  ought  to  feed,  the  brewer's 
vat,  in  conical  (query,  comical)  shapes,  not  un- 
like the  spire  of  the  New  Church  in  Langham- 
place.  The  rain  now  began  to  fall :  one  of 
these  sloping  recipients  stood  invitingly  open 
to  shelter  them  from  the  storm :  "  Speluncarn 


Dipo  dux  et  Trojanns."  Ah,  those  pyramidal 
hop-poles !  The  widow's  brother  from  Town 
Mailing  was  serving  upon  the  Grand  Jury : 
his  sister's  reputation  was  dear  to  him  as  his 
own:  "he'd  call  him  brother,  or  he'd  call 
him  out,"  and  Nicholas  Nethersole  and  Amelia 
Jackson  were  joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony. 

The  widow  Jackson,  now  Mrs.  Nethersole, 
was  a  prudent  woman,  and  wished,  as  the 
phrase  is,  to  have  every  body's  good  word.  It 
was  her  advice  that  her  husband  should  write 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Culpepper,  to  acquaint  her 
with  what  had  happened.  She  had,  in  fact, 
drawn  up  a  letter  for  his  signature,  in  which 
she  tendered  several  satisfactory  apologies  for 
the  step,  namely,  that  we  are  commanded  to 
increase  and  multiply :  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone  :  but  clriefly  that  he  had  met 
with  a  woman  possessed  of  every  qualification 
to  make  the  marriage  state  happy.  "  Why  no, 
my  dear,"  answered  the  Sergeant,  "  with  sub- 
mission to  you ,  (a  phrase  prophetic  of  the 
fact)  it  has  been  my  rule  through  life,  when- 
ever I  had  done  a  wrong  or  foolish  deed  (here 
the  lady  frowned)  never  to  own  it :  never  to 
suffer  judgment  to  go  by  default,  and  thus  re- 
main 4  in  mercy,'  but  boldly  plead  a  justifica- 
tion. I  have  a  manuscript  note  of  a  case  in 
point  in  which  I  was  concerned.  In  my  youth 
I  mixed  largely  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
regularly  frequented  the  Hackney  assemblies, 
carrying  my  pumps  in  my  pocket.  Jack  Peters 
(he  is  now  in  Bombay)  and  myself,  went 
thither,  as  usual,  on  a  moon-shining  Monday, 
and  slept  at  the  Mermaid.  The  Hackney 
stage  on  the  following  morning  was  returned 
non  est  inventus,  without  giving  us  notice  of  set 
off ;  the  Clapton  coach  was  therefore  engaged 
to  hold  our  bodies  in  safe  custody,  and  them 
safely  deposit  at  the  Flowerpot,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street.  Hardly  had  we  sued  out  our  first  cup 
of  Souchong,  when  the  Clapton  coach  stopped 
at  the  door.  Here  was  a  demurrer !  Jack 
was  for  striking  out  the  breakfast,  and  joining 
issue  with  the  two  inside  passengers.  But  I 
said  no ;  finish  the  muffins :  take  an  order  for 
half  an  hour's  time  ;  and  then  plead  a  justifi- 
cation! We  did  so,  and  then  gave  the  coach- 
man notice  to  set  off,  entering  the  vehicle  with 
a  hey-damme  sort  of  aspect,  plainly  denoting 
to  the  two  impatient  insiders,  that  if  there 
was  any  impertinence  in  their  bill,  we  would 
strike  it  out  without  a  reference  to  the  master. 
The  scheme  took,  and  before  we  reached  Saint 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  egad !  they  were  as 
supple  as  a  couple  of  candidates  for  the  India 
direction.  Now  that  case,  my  dear,  must 
govern  this.  Don't  say  a  civil  word  to  the 
Culpeppers  about  our  marriage :  if  you  do, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  their  remonstrances  : 
leave  them  to  find  it  out  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle." 

"This  is  a  very  awkward  affair,  Mrs.  Cul- 
pepper," said  the  lady's  husband,  with  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  his  hand.  "  Awkward !" 
echoed  Mrs.  Culpepper,  "it's  abominable:  a 
nasty  fellow ;  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self !  And  as  for  his  wife,  she  is  no  better  than 
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she  should  he!" — "That  may  be,"  said  the 
husband,  "but  we  must  give  them  a  dinner 
notwithstanding."  "Dinner  or  no  dinner," 
said  the  wife,  "  I'll  not  laugh  anymore  at  that 
stupid  old  story  of  his  about  brother  Van,  and 
brother  Bear."  "  Then  I  will,"  resumed  the 
husband,  "  for  there  may,  possibly,  be  no  issue 
of  the  marriage."  Miss  Jennings,  the  out- 
witted spinster,  tired  two  pair  of  horses  in  tell-  t 
ing  all  her  friends,  from  Southampton-street,  J 
Bloomsbury,  to  Cornwall-terrace,  in  the  Re- 
gent's-park,  how  shamefully  Mrs.  Jackson  had 
behaved.  She  then  drove  to  the  register-office 
above-mentioned,  to  transfer  her  affections  to 
one  Mr.  Samuel  Smithers,  another  old  bachelor 
barrister,  an  inseparable  crony  of  Nethersole's, 
who,  sho  opined,  must  now  marry  from  lack  of 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.  Alas  !  she 
was  a  day  too  late  :  he  had  that  very  morning 
married  the  vacant  bar-maid  at  Nando' s. 

"When  the  honey-moon  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Ne- 
thersole  was  on  the  wane, 

My  sprite 


Popp'd  through  the  key-hole  swift  as  light." 

of  his  chambers,  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  | 
his  library.  All  was  once  more  as  it  should  be.  i 
Ovid  had  quitted  Mr.  Espinasse,  Tibullus  and  | 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  were  two,  Propertius  j 
and  Lord  Bacon  did  not  speak,  and,  as  for  | 
Giles  Jacob,  Waller  desired  none  of  his  com-  j 
pany.  The  amatory  poets  were  refitted  to  their  j 
upper-shelf,  the  honey-moon  was  over,  and 
love  no  longer  nestled  in  the  Law  Books. — New  j 
Monthli/  Magazine. 


THE  RAILROAD  KING— MR.  HUDSON. 

Mr.  George  Hudson,  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land, and  dictator  of  the  railway  interest, 
undeniably  holds  a  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has 
been  scarcely  two  years  in  parliament ;  yet  he 
occupies,  or  rather  occupied,  a  position,  side 
by  side  with  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  others,  on  the  front 
bench  of  the  Opposition,  which  is  usually  only 
held  by  the  leaders  of  party.  Substantially, 
indeed,  he  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  large  majority  of  the  Conservative  party 
who  seceded  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he 
became  a  free-trader ;  and  he  is  treated  by  all 
parties  in  the  House  as  if  he  held  that  high 
postby  right.  But  honors  more  real  and  valu- 
ble  are  also  enjoyed  by  him,  which  are  more  to 
his  taste  than  these  mere  insignia,  or  formal 
recognitions,  of  his  power.  He  also  wields  an 
influence  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  unparalleled,  and 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  rules  of 
precedent.  Were  he  treated  with  as  an  authority, 
or  recognised  even  almost  as  a  dictator,  on 
matters  connected  with  railways  and  their 
management,  or  cognate  commercial  subjects, 
his  success  would  be  admitted  to  have  given 
him  a  claim  to  such  consideration.  Because, 
undoubtedly,  his  whole  career  shews  him  to  be 
a  man  of  singular  energy,  shrewdness,  know- 
ledge, and  grasp  of  mind,  upon  all  such  topics. 


But,  in  fact,  Mr.  Hudson's  sphere  of  parliamen- 
tary action  is  not  limited  even  to  so  grand  a 
scene  as  these  subjects  afford.  He  interferes, 
with  increasing  activity,  in  matters  wholly  be- 
yond the  scope  of  his  peculiar  pursuits ;  in 
questions  of  national  policy;  and,  whatever 
opinion  the  judicious  may  form  of  the  quality 
or  value  of  his  interference,  it  is  remarkable 
what  deference  is  paid  to  him  by  the  oldest 
members  of  the  house,  and  by  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day.  Nor  is  this  confined  to 
his  serious  moods,  or  when  he  makes  formal 
speeches.  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
prosperity  and  triumph,  condescends  at  times 
to  have  playful  intervals ;  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  him  persevere,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  an  obsequious  house,  in  evolutions 
quite  harmless  in  themselves,  and  which,  in 
fact,  are  so  many  proofs  of  his  utter  freedom 
from  false  pride  or  affectation,  but  which  in  a 
less  fortunate,  powerful,  or  determined  man, 
would,  if  not  laughed  at,  or  coughed  down,  be 
regarded  as  serious  offences.  But,  in  truth, 
there  is  no  place  where  success  is  so  worshipped 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  Hudson 
has  given  so  many  solid  proofs  of  his  energy 
and  power,  that  his  very  elevated  position, 
although  it  may  be  quite  anomalous  in  other 
respects,  is  not  so  surprising. 

Before  we  describe  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  par- 
liamentary capacity,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  reader  if  we  recall  a  few  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
man — remarkable  even  as  a  living  illustration 
of  that  great  characteristic  of  the  age,  the 
facility  and  certainty  with  which  men  of  con- 
duct, ability,  and  perseverance,  may  rise,  by 
legitimate  means,  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  honors  such  as,  under  the  old  system  of 
society,  could  only  be  attained  by  those  illus- 
trious men  who  were  qualified  by  their  genius 
to  tread  the  loftiest  path  of  civil  and  military 
glory.  We  do  this,  not  to  gratify  a  mere  appe- 
tite for  biographical  details,  but  to  shew  that 
if  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  what  is  commonly 
called  "lucky,"  that  luck  can  only  apply  to 
the  degree  of  his  success,  and  that  had  he  been 
left  to  his  own  unaided  exertions,  he  would 
still  have  relatively  risen  high  in  the  scale. 

Fortune  is  more  liberal  and  impartial  in  her 
gifts  of  opportunities,  than  the  recipients  of 
her  favours  are  steady  or  enterprising  in  seiz- 
ing on  them.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
detractors  of  Mr.  Hudson  excliam  that  his  suc- 
cess as  a  railway  director  is  not  so  remarkable, 
because  he  was  comparatively  a  rich  man  be- 
fore he  began.  But,  while  that  may  be  true 
as  regards  the  scale  and  extent  of  his  opera- 
tions, if  we  find,  from  a  retrospect  of  his  career, 
that  he  displayed  the  same  energy,  conduct, 
ability,  perseverance,  in  a  more  humble  capa- 
city, any  position  he  achieved  without  external 
aid  becomes  the  more  remarkable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulties  which  beset  him. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Hudson  came 
into  the  world,  at  the  small  village  of  Howsham, 
near  York,  his  father  being  the  occupant  of  a 
small  farm  there,  and  although  a  worthy  and 
honest  man,  and,  moreover,  a  dignitary  in  his 
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way,  as  head  constable  of  the  place,  still  not 
standing  very  high  in  the  agricultural  scale. 
Like  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Hudson's  early  destiny 
seemed  likely  to  chain  him  to  the  plough,  but 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old,  prevented  that  plan  from  being  car- 
ried out;  and  although  the  informant  from 
whom  we  derive  these  particulars  loses  sight 
of  him  for  some  eight  years  or  so,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  duly  engaged 
cramming  that  amount  of  learning  and  pudding 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  Young  Yorkshire.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  his  friends  apprenticed 
him  to  a  draper  at  York,  who  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  in  his  young  assistant  he  had 
one  to  whom  life  was  a  reality  and  a  serious 
business, — a  task,  a  labour,  a  duty.  Applica- 
tion, good  conduct,  and  perseverance,  when 
they  are  spontaneously  developed  at  so  early 
an  age  as  fourteen  or  fifteen,  seldom  fail  to 
procure  lasting  fruits ;  and  so  it  was  with 
young  Hudson.  Even  thus  early  much  of  his 
after  character  developed  itself,  and  he  exhi- 
bited many  of  those  peculiarities  which  now 
distinguish  him  from  all  men  of  his  class.  As 
is  the  oak  so  was  the  acorn.  He  is  described 
as  energetic  and  active  to  a  degree  that  com- 
manded the  respect  as  well  as  the  liking  of  his 
superiors ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  so 
unpolished,  peremptory,  and  brusque  in  his 
manners,  as  to  excite  attention  even  in  a  place 
where  such  characters  abound.  And,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  this  brusquerie,  which  was  no 
doubt  an  inveterate  habit  of  which  he  was 
scarcely  conscious,  his  politeness  was  alarming 
in  its  contrast.  But  if  it  was  awkward  and 
clumsy  in  its  rough  eagerness,  it  was  also 
marked  by  a  laughable  simplicity.  He  was  as 
energetic  in  his  amiable  as  in  his  rougher 
moods.  If  he  gave  his  orders  to  an  errand-boy 
with  the  same  peremptoriness  that  in  after 
years  conveyed  the  railway  dictator's  will  to 
some  non-amalgamating  line,  he  would  unfold 
a  roll  of  linen  to  some  fair  and  favoured  cus- 
tomer with  the  same  profusion  of  courtesy,  the 
same  incoherent  professions,  the  same  short, 
heavy  duckings  and  bowings,  with  which  he 
will  now  apologise  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  after  having  pertinaciously  plagued 
him  for  ten  minutes  about  what  has,  perhaps, 
arisen  from  some  mistake  of  his  own,  but 
maintained  with  his  accustomed  self-relying 
determination.  He  was  also  remarkably  pious 
in  this  early  part  of  his  life,  and,  although 
now,  we  understand,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  body. 

His  apprenticeship  over,  Mr.  Hudson,  accord- 
ing to  our  informant,  determined  to  start  for 
London,  trusting  to  his  energy  for  his  future 
fortune.  He  was  immediately  offered  by  his 
employers  a  share  in  their  business,  so  neces- 
sary had  his  valuable  qualities  made  him  to 
them.  This  is  a  strong  corroborative  proof 
that  Mr.  Hudson  is  not  indebted  to  mere  luck 
for  his  subsequent  eminence.  Let  no  one 
sneer  because  the  elevation  we  here  record 
was  from  the  comparatively  humble  position  of 
an  assistant  behind  a  counter,  to  the  higher 


post  of  master  in  a  mere  linen-drapery  concern 
in  a  provincial  town.  The  first  steps  in  life 
are,  to  one  of  humble  origin,  the  most  difficult ; 
and  it  often  bespeaks  much  higher  qualities  of 
mind,  that  a  person  so  situated  shall  clear 
away  these  early  obstructions,  than  that  he 
shall  afterward  succeed  more  brilliantly  on  a 
grander  stage,  after  the  way  has  become 
smoothed  before  him.  In  the  one  case,  every 
thing  is  perilled,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  all  qualities,  the  temper,  disposition, 
principles,  are  exposed  to  the  severest  trial : 
in  the  other,  it  is  a  question  of  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  intellect.  Of  course,  many  hun- 
dreds of  apprentices  have,  before  Mr.  Hudson, 
been  "  taken  into  the  master's  firm,"  and  have 
never  developed  in  after  life  into  railway  kings, 
or  any  thing  else  but  plodding  respectable 
citizens.  But  that  truism  does  not  preclude 
us  from  striving  to*trace  in  this  early  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hudson's  ability  to  force  himself  up- 
wards, the  germ  of  his  subsequent  extraordi- 
nary energy,  perseverance,  and  success.  For- 
tune favoured,  soon  after  this,  his  honest 
exertions.  The  chief  partner  (a  Mr.  Bell) 
retired;  and  the  firm  was  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Nicholson  and  Hudson.  By  the  time 
the  latter  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he 
had  already  become,  by  his  own  exertions  and 
prudence,  a  man  of  sufficient  means  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  a  provincial  tradesman,  a  very 
wealthy  man.  At  this  juncture,  a  rich,  but 
distant  relative  of  his — one  Matthew  Bottrill — 
died,  and  most  unexpectedly  left  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son a  fortune  of  30,000Z.  Thus,  by  the  double 
result  of  his  own  hard  work,  and  the  caprice  of 
one  who  was  said  to  have  left  his  own  nearer 
kin  unprovided  for,  was  Mr.  Hudson  provided 
with  the  means  of  enjoying  a  luxurious  retire- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  And  most 
men  would,  assuredly,  have  considered  that 
they  could  not  do  better  than  drink  of  the  cup 
thus  held  forth.  But  Mr.  Hudson  was  made 
of  different  stuff.  The  same  qualities  which 
had  raised  him  in  so  few  years  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  humble  and  moneyless  farmer's  son — 
an  orphan — to  his  present  comparative  emi- 
nence, spurred  him  on  still  further. 

If  it  be  possible  to  trace  in  the  preceding 
facts  the  germ  of  that  enterprise  and  aptitude 
for  business  which  afterwards  enabled  Mr. 
Hudson  to  produce  such  astonishing  results  in 
the  railway  world,  the  subsequent  events  of 
his  life,  ere  he  became  a  public  character,  will 
also,  in  some  measure,  account  for  that  passion 
for  politics,  and  more  especially  for  ultra-Tory- 
ism, which  has  given  rise  to  the  anomalous 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  functions.  Every 
one  has  had  occasion  to  see,  at  some  time  or 
other,  what  prominency  a  pushing,  bustling, 
energetic,  talkative  man,  may  attain  in  pro- 
vincial party  struggles,  to  the  exclusion  even 
of  those  whose  position  would  give  them  a 
more  legitimate  influence.  It  was  not  long 
before  Mr.  Hudson  became  in  his  own  person 
a  striking  example  of  this  facility.  Entitled, 
as  a  rich  citizen  of  York,  to  take  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  city,  it  was  not  long  before  his 
extraordinary  activity  and  determination  of 
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character  placed  him  among  the  local  leaders. 
His  indomitable  spirit  and  singular  powers  of 
organisation  gained  him  an  ascendency  with 
the  Conservatives,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
especial  want  of  some  fearless  man  to  help 
them  to  make  head  against  the  calamities 
threatened  and  produced  by  the  dreaded  Re- 
form-bill. Within  three  years  after  his  last 
accession  of  wealth,  he  became  the  head  of  the 
party  in  York — no  well  knew  how  or  why.  As 
in  after  cases  in  his  career,  he  determined  to  be 
the  leader,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  one  to  I 
question  his  will.  And  he  had  not  long  di- 
rected their  councils,  ere  he  established  by  his 
services  so  strong  a  claim  on  their  gratitude, 
that  there  was  less  reason  or  disposition  to 
question  his  right  than  ever.  Napoleon-like, 
he  cemented  his  throne  by  victories.  The  best 
proof  at  once  of  his  services,  and  of  the  grati- 
tude of  those  whom  he  served,  was  his  being 
soon  after  (in  January  1836)  elected  an  alder- 
man of  York;  and,  in  November  1837,  lord- 
mayor  of  that  city,  which  office  he  has  filled 
not  once  only,  but  also  a  second  and  a 
third  time.  Having  thus  succeeded,  on  the 
smaller  stage  of  a  provincial  city,  in  rendering 
himself  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  impor- 
tant political  personage  of  the  place,  it  is  the 
less  surprising  that,  when  afterwards  removed 
to  the  higher  sphere  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  should  have  been  actuated  by  the  same 
.ambition,  or  that  he  should  so  far  have  suc- 
ceeded in  it  as  to  be  chosen  counsellor  of  the 
soi-disant  leaders  of  the  Protectionist  oppo- 
sition. 

Let  us  now  return  to  him  in  his  capacity  as 
a  man  of  business.  In  the  year  1833  he  was 
the  originator,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
the  manager,  of  the  York  Banking  Company, 
a  joint-stock  concern,  which,  unlike  so  many 
provincial  companies  of  the  kind,  did  not  ruin 
its  shareholders,  but,  on  the  contrary  (and 
chiefly  through  Mr.  Hudson's  excellent  man- 
agement), withstood  all  shocks  to  its  credit, 
and  became  a  "paying"  concern.  From  this 
first  successful  venture  in  speculation,  he  soon 
after  launched  forth  into  one  of  greater  magni- 
tude and  risk,  but  which  proved  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  splendid  fortune.  It  is 
observable  of  all  Mr.  Hudson's  public  underta- 
kings, that  however  they  may  have  contributed 
to  fill  his  own  pockets,  they  have  all  been  cal- 
culated, more  or  less,  to  benefit  the  city  of 
York,  to  which  he  was  so  much  indebted  for 
his  early  prosperity.  Of  the  York  and  North 
Midland  Railway  he  was  one  of  the  early  pro- 
moters. He  entered  into  it  with  his  accustomed 
vigour,  and  gave  full  scope  in  its  support  to 
his  sanguine  temperament.  He  took  shares 
very  largely  in  the  line,  and  was  soon  appointed 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Here,  as 
in  every  other  phase  of  his  life,  he  soon  ob-  j 
tainedan  absolute  ascendency.  He  did  just  as 
he  liked ;  and  what  he  likes  is  to  do  things 
well.  Although  the  shares  fell  to  a  frightful 
discount,  he  was  not  discouraged :  he  bought 
them  up  from  the  panic-stricken  holders ;  and 
his  courage  and  foresight  were  rewarded  by 
their  becoming  afterwards  of  enormous  value. 
2  A 


;  And,  it  should  be  added,  that  his  perseverance 
i  is  said  to  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  great 
body  of  the  shareholders  and  the  directors. 
But  so  it  ever  is.    The  strong-minded  man  not 
only  sees,  but  wills,  and  works  his  end. 

The  success  of  his  manoeuvres  with  the 
York  and  North  Midland  soon  led  to  his  be- 
coming the  chairman  of  other  lines,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  adoption  of  his  amalgamating 
schemes,  and  of  that  system  of  uniform  work- 
i  ing,  which,  however  it  may  affect  the  public 
;  interest,  has  at  least  proved  beneficial  to  the 
proprietors.  As  in  more  glorious  pursuits, 
success  brought  with  it  a  prestige.  To  have  won 
one  battle  bears  the  conqueror  far  on  his  way 
towards  winning  a  second :  his  own  men  are 
inspired  with  a  new  courage,  his  enemies  with 
an  unwonted  fear.  So  with  Mr.  Hudson. 
Railway  boards  entered  into  brisk  competition 
to  have  him  for  their  chairman,  and  the  public 
had  faith  in  his  measures.  A  hint  that  "Hud- 
son" was  going  to  "take  up"  such-and-such  a 
line,  would  send  the  shares  up  in  the  market 
with  magical  buoyancy.  Partly  by  the  singu- 
lar confidence  he  had  created,  and  partly  by 
the  vigour  and  excellence  of  his  management, 
the  advent  of  the  "  Railway  King,"  as  he  was 
now  called,  was  the  sure  harbinger  of  pros- 
perity. When  the  addition  of  his  name  to  the 
direction  of  a  line  was  the  signal  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  to  change  hands,  or 
for  the  property  he  so  patronised  to  become 
enhanced  in  value  almost  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
lions, it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Hudson 
should  have  himself  amassed  enormous  sums 
of  money.  Every  period  has  its  peculiar  specu- 
lative Channel.  Fortunes  are  made  and  lost  at 
one  time  in  the  funds,  at  others  in  mines,  at 
others  by  contracts.  The  present  age  is  sig- 
nalised by  enterprise  in  railways  ;  and  Mr. 
Hudson  has  been  the  most  fortunate  of  all 
those  who  have  profited  by  the  national  fever. 
He  was  thus  able  to  thrive  himself,  and  yet  to 
scatter  fortunes  around  as  an  oak  drops  acorns. 
We  have  heard  amusing  stories  of  the  dictato- 
rial style  of  Ins  treaties  with  suppliant  com- 
panies, and  the  gigantic  self-confidence  implied 
in  his  demands.  Of  that  which  was  to  be 
created  by  his  fiat,  he  always  secured  the  con- 
trol of  the  lion's  share.  Thus  it  was  well  to 
be  near  George  Hudson  when  the  crumbs  fell 
from  the  royal  table.  We  are  told  that  he 
never  forgot  his  friends.  Many  a  rich  manor 
of  shares  at,  or  to  be  at,  a  premium,  was  par- 
celled out  among  his  followers,  the  only  condi- 
tion of  service  being  a  friendly  vote,  if  neces- 
sary, at  a  general  meeting.  But  to  those  out 
of  whose  embarrassed  affairs  all  this  wealth 
for  themselves  and  others,  was  to  be  created, 
the  tone  assumed  by  this  saviour  of  bankrupt 
railroad  companies  was  amusingly  dictatorial. 
It  was  the  old  nursery  saying,  "Open  your 
mouth  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what  God 
will  send  you!"  Woe  to  those  who  demurred, 
or  desired  independent  action !  They  were 
left  inexorably  in  the  lurch.  But,  let  Mr.  Hud- 
son have  his  own  way,  do  his  bidding  willingly 
and  well,  and  you  were  rewarded,  not  only 
with  the  royal  smiles,  but  also  with  more  solid 
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advantages.  The  amount  of  influence  and 
patronage  lie  lias  from  time  to  time  wielded  is 
enormous.  If  you  called  on  him, — and  to  go 
to  him  for  no  adequate  cause  were  worse  than 
to  enter  a  lion's  den  at  feeding  time,  without 
food, — you  found  him  immersed  in  a  multitu- 
dinous sea  of  papers — estimates,  evidence,  cor- 
respondence —  surrounded  by  clerks,  giving 
audience  to  deputations,  or  members  of  par- 
liament, or  engineers.  He  affected,  or  required, 
a  lofty  economy  of  time.  Your  business  must 
be  ready  cut  and  dried.  He  listened,  not  always 
patiently  or  politely,  but  with  sundry  fldgettings 
and  gruntings,  to  your  story,  gave  you  your 
answer  in  a  few  brief  monosyllables,  turned 
his  back,  took  up  the  affair  that  came  next, 
and — you  Avere  shewn  out.  He  is  quite  an 
Abernethy  in  his  way  of  treating  those  who  go 
to  him  with  their  complaints  or  their  cases, 
their  inventions  or  suggestions.  His  experience 
and  clear  insight  make  him  impatient  of  details ; 
he  cuts  off  the  most  anxious  applicant  or  the 
most  convincing  statement  with  a  '-Yes!"  or 
a  "  No  !"  or  a  "  That  won't  do  !"  and,  having 
got  so  much  distilled  from  the  royal  lips,  the 
sooner  you  abscond  the  better.  A  gentleman 
called  on  him  one  day  with  an  introduction  from 
an  old  friend.  His  invention  was  a  most  im- 
portant one,  but  it  had  already  received  the 
royal  attention,  and  his  majesty  had  decided 
against  it.  But  the  letter  of  the  old  friend  did 
not  weigh  as  light.  The  applicant,  at  first 
received  with  brusque  pomposity,  soon  saw  the 
rotund  visage  illumined  by  a  smile,  the  rotund 
person  painfully  bending  in  an  effort,  not  a 
bow.  He  was  beginning  his  story,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  the  name  of  his  invention, "when 
he  was  stopped  with  an  "  Ah  !  I  know  all  about 
that.    It  will  never  do.    Excuse  me  ;  I  can't 

waste  my  time  on  it.    But  Tom  says  you 

are  a  partickler  friend  of  his  :  mind  what  I  say : 
go  down  into  the  city  and  buy  as  many  shares 

as  you  can;  get  in  the  and  at  any 

price  below  1.  Good  bye !"  And  the  visi- 
tor was  left  to  measure  the  breadth  of  the 
imperial  back,  bending  over  a  batch  of  papers 
which  had  that  moment  been  brought  in  ;  but 
with  the  subsequent  compensation  of  a  hand- 
some sum  in  premiums  on  the  shares  he 
bought. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  him,  which  illus- 
trates the  quaint  abruptness  of  his  address. 
During  one  of  his  years  of  office  as  lord-mayor 
of  York,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science 
was  held  in  that  city  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  invite  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
visitors  and  scientific  professors  to  dinner, — 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Hudson,  being 
of  course,  the  mouthpiece  of  their  courteous 
intentions.  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  the 
"  Advancement  of  Science"  had  been  some- 
what impeded  by  some  rather  unscientific  mis- 
understandings. During  many  years  past,  we 
need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  that  time- 
honoured  pride  and  recreation  of  the  ultra- 
orthodox  of  all  creed,  the  odium  Ihrologicum,  has 


been  for  a  time  supplanted  in  some  pious 
breasts  by  another  source  of  spiritual  warfare ; 
as  modern  inquirers,  and   hardy  reasoners. 
have  made  progress  in  one  particular  branch 
of  physical  science.    The  old  odium  has  been 
fairly  superseded  and  driven  out  of  the  field  of 
controversy  by  another  kind  of  hatred,  which 
may  be  called  the  odium  geo-logicum.  The 
city  of  York,  too,  is  rather  dangerous  ground 
for  the  introduction  of  any  such  subjects  ;  for 
we  need  not  observe  that  the  worthy  dean  of 
the  diocese,  Dr.   Cockburn,  has  acquired  a 
widely  extended  reputation  by  his  many  man- 
ful battlings  against  too  speculative  professors 
who  would  bring  their  antediluvian  relics  and 
profane  speculations  thereon  to  bear  against 
;  the  buttresses  of  the  faith  and  the  Church. 
;  Imminent  was  the  danger  of  exploding  them, 
j  when  some  of  these  gentlemen  came  and  per- 
i  petrated  their  grave  theorising  even  within 
!  sound  of  the  cathedral  bells !    A  spark  was 
;  enough,  and  local  history  tells  that  the  dis- 
j  turbance  was  terrific.     What  it  must  have 
j  been  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  when 
I  the  time  came  for  the  corporation  to  invite 
some  of  the  belligerent  professors,  a  grave 
difficulty  arose,  because  such  had  been  the 
personalities  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
J  geologists  to  meet  each  other  at  the  dinner. 
|  Which  side  was  to  give  way  ?    Many  were  the 
suggestions  and  proposals,  in  the  hope  that 
some  mutual  arrangement  might  be  made. 
But  who  would  attempt,  or  could  effect,  a  re- 
conciliation under  such  circumstances  ?  Not 
Mr.  Hudson.    AVith  his  usual  determination, 
he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once;  for  he 
brought  the  affair  to  a  close  in  a  summary 
way,  when  officially  communicating  with  the 
opposite  parties,  by  saying,  with  characteris- 
tic straightforwardness,  "  Why,  gentlemen,  I'm 
really  very  sorry  gentlemen,  the  affair  can't  be 
arranged,  gentlemen ;  but," — smiling  and  bow- 
ing,— "the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  I've  talked  the 
thing  over  with  the  corporation,  and — we've  de- 
cided for  3Ioses  and  the  deanl" 

But  although  the  brusquerie  which  made  him 
a  "character"  when  behind  a  counter  at  York, 
may  have  developed  into  dictatorial  habits  in 
the  railway  potentate ;  although  he  may  be 
more  feared  and  disliked  than  beloved,  even  by 
those  who  have  been  benefitted  by  his  exer- 
tions, one  thing  must  be  admitted  by  all, — that 
he  must  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  energy, 
ability,  and  power  of  organisation,  to  have 
risen  to  so  unparalleled  a  height  of  power  and 
influence,  when  he  has  had  to  compete  with 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  this  country, 
pre-eminent  in  the  development  of  men  with 
a  genius  for  commerce,  has  yet  produced. 
From  a  farmer's  son  he  ,has  become  a  member 
of  parliament,  a  leader  of  party,  a  millionnaire. 
a  magistrate  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  and 
the  holder  of  extensive  landed  property  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Hudson  represents  in  his  own  person, 
in  exaggeration,  the  merits,  the  faults,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  important  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  Such  able,  successful,  and 
powerful   persons,  elevate  the  character  of 
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the  man  of  business  almost  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  man  of  genius.  Indeed,  a  man 
may  have  a  genius  which  takes  that  par- 
ticular shape  ;  and  if  it  be  one  of  the  signs  of 
genius  that  it  arises  to  the  call,  and  adapts  it- 
self to  the  wants,  of  particular  ages  or  periods 
of  human  existence,  why,  assuredly  we  must 
not  refuse  to  place  in  the  category  that  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  that  singular  power  of  com- 
bination, which  stimulate  and  perfect  the  de- 
velopment in  the  service  of  human  improve- 
ment, the  extraordinary  scientific  activity,  aud 
the  determination  to  subjugate  physical  agen- 
cies, that  have  marked  the  present  age.  The 
individual  who  learns  to  place  himself  in  the 
van  of  his  contemporaries,  even  in  so  common- 
place a  pursuit  as  the  management  of  railroads, 
is  entitled  to  honour  and  distinction  so  far  as 
he  excels  them.  He  may  be,  in  comparison 
with  men  of  acknowledged  attainments,  illite- 
rate, and  devoid  of  those  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal graces  which  are  usually  so  powerful  a 
charm  in  men  of  genius ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  break  the  totality  of  such  a  character  in 
fragments,  and  impute  specific  deficiencies. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  credit 
must  be  given  for  that  positive  mental  power 
which  enables  its  possessor,  otherwise,  perhaps, 
deficient,  to  work  out  such  results.  Mr.  Hud- 
son's triumphs  can  be  very  easily  accounted 
for  ;  but  that  does  not  detract  from  their  merit. 
An  indomitable  will,  a  determined  perseverance, 
and  a  disposition  to  bear  down  all  obstacles, — 
to  consider  all  opponents  (while  opponents)  as 
enemies,  and  to  treat  them  as  such, — these 
qualities,  seconded  by  excellent  habits  of  busi- 
ness, considerable  practical  knowledge,  and  un- 
usual powers  of  calculation,  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted the  force  of  Mr.  Hudson's  genius  for 
management.  They  have  obtained  for  him  a 
sway  over  railway  directors  and  shareholders 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  thoroughly  impe- 
rial as  any  that  Napoleon  ever  exercised  over 
prostrate  nations.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  too, 
that  Mr.  Hudson  has  always  asserted  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ms  order.  To  some  he  may  have 
seemed  to  be  a  tuft-hunter ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  balance  has  been  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  the  Mammon  worshippers  have  precluded 
him  from  the  dangerous  and  seductive  opportu- 
nity. If  any  thing,  Mr.  Hudson  carries  this 
pride  of  class  too  far.  So  proud  is  he  of  hav- 
ing sprung  from  the  people,  and  of  having  been 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  that  he  occa- 
sionally allows  his  independence  to  degenerate 
into  something  approaching  to  rudeness  and 
arrogance.  His  early  brusquerie  is  by  no  means 
dead.  He  more  often  cows  and  abashes,  than 
convinces,  those  with  whom  he  does  not  agree, 
and  by  so  much  weakens  the  foundation  of  his 
own  power,  should  a  run  of  ill-luck  ever  fall 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Hudson's  parliamentary  career,  although 
it  has  been  quite  as  remarkable  for  good  for- 
tune as  his  railway  life,  does  not  present  the 
same  solid  guarantees  of  permanent  success 
and  influence.  Elected  for  Sunderland  in  Au- 
gust, 1845,  he  gave  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  qualified 
support  on  his  first  entrance  into  parliament ; 


but,  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  being  an- 
nounced, he  became  one  of  the  right  honorable 
baronet's  most  determined  opponents.  This 
brought  him  into  direct  relations,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  Protectionist  party ;  and 
when  Lord  George  Bentinck  determined  to 
seize  on  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  after 
Sir  Pt.  Peel's  downfall,  Mr.  Hudson  was  to  be 
seen  sitting  by  his  side.  Such  alliances  are 
not  new  in  principle.  Aristocracy  wanted  the 
substantial  aid  of  wealth  and  power,  and  wealth 
and  power  were  not  sorry  to  have  the  counte- 
nance of  aristocracy.  So  Lord  George  became 
"  my  noble  friend"  to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  that 
gentleman  became  right  honorable  ditto  to  Lord 
George.  All  old  ideas  have  been  so  completely 
overturned  during  the  session,  that  the  House 
grew  accustomed  to  the  novelty  ;  and  Mr. 
Hudson  now.  kept,  as  a  politician,  the  seat  and 
the  position  which  were  originally  accorded  to 
him  as  the  great  railway  potentate  of  the  day. 
Upon  railway  subjects  he  is  listened  to  by  all 
parties  with  respect,  because  he  is  known  to 
have  a  right  to  express  his  opinions.  Here,  in 
fact,  he  is  a  positive  authority.  His  decision, 
pro  or  con,  on  a  measure  connected  with  rail- 
Way  management,  is  almost  law.  But  on  ques- 
tions of  a  political  or  more  general  nature,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  retain  his  supre  - 
macy, so  soon  as  parties  shall  have  formed 
themselves  in  the  new  parliament.  There  are 
so  many  members  who  are  far  better  qualified 
to  speak  or  to  take  the  lead,  that  Mr.  Hudson 
will,  no  doubt,  with  his  usual  good  sense, 
leave  the  field  to  them. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  not  at  all  qualified  to  shine  as  a 
speaker.  True,  indeed,  to  the  proud  simplicity 
of  his  character,  he  makes  no  pretension  to  do 
so.  Nature  has  not  fitted  him  for  such  dis- 
plays. He  is  of  extra-aldermanic  bulk,  his 
frame  is  naturally  broad  and  massive,  with  a 
tendency  to  develope  every  way  but  upwards. 
He  is  scarcely  of  the  middle  height,  and  very 
rotund ;  but  his  chest  is  broad  and  well  thrown 
out,  and,  although  ungainly,  and  even  clumsy, 
in  his  figure  and  movements,  he  is  strong,  ac- 
tive and  muscular.  He  walks  with  great  effort, 
his  large  arms  swinging  vigorously  to  aid  the 
difficult  action  of  his  legs,  yet  he  gets  over  the 
ground  more  rapidly  than  the  average  of  men. 
It  seems  as  if  the  same  determined  will  sways 
his  body  that  reigns  over  his  mind,  for,  the 
more  he  grows  in  size,  and  the  more  he  has  to 
carry  about  with  him,  the  more  active  he  seems 
to  be.  His  head  is  a  formidable  looking  en- 
gine :  it  is  as  round  and  as  stern-looking  as 
a  forty-two  pounder.  In  fitting  it  on  the 
body,  the  formality  of  a  neck  has  been 
dispensed  with.  The  face  carrys  a  whole 
battery;  the  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  the 
mouth  firm,  and  characteristic  of  resolution. 
The  whole  aspect  is  far  removed  from  the  ideal 
standard  of  Caucasian  beauty,  but  it  is  stamped 
with  power.  Looking  at  the  honorable  gentle- 
man when  he  is  speaking,  ready  primed  and 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts  and  assertions, 
while  the  resolute  will  gleams  from  those  keen 
eyes,  you  are  not  surprised  that  one  discharge 
of  that  stern  artillery  should  be  enough  to 
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scatter  whole  boards  of  railway  directors,  or 
put  dissentient  shareholders  to  irrecoverable 
rout.  He  speaks  in  volleys,  with  a  thick  utter- 
ance, and  as  though  the  voice  had  to  be  pumped 
up  from  cavernous  recesses,  and  he  primes 
and  loads  after  each  discharge.  His  words 
are  just  those  that  come  first,  chiefly  mono- 
syllabic, and  not  always  marshalled  by  the 
best  grammatical  discipline ;  but  although  he 
seems  to  speak  with  difficulty,  and  almost 
to  blunder,  yet  he  succeeds  in  making  himself 
thoroughly  understood.  His  plain,  practical 
sense,  the  evident  result  of  hard  thinking  and 
reasoning,  is  much  esteemed ;  but  he  would 
secure  and  retain  a  more  solid  and  lasting  in- 
fluence if  he  would  avoid,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  the  higher  walks  of  politics, 
and  select,  in  preference,  subjects  which  lie 
treats  as  a  master,  and  on  which,  among  the 
multitude  of  pretenders  in  parliament,  his  ex- 
perience and  strong  mental  powers  would  ren- 
der his  opinion  invaluable. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


ANTS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  often  given  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  these  remarkable  little  crea- 
tures, the  ants  ;  here  are  a  few  more  particulars 
regarding  them,  from  the  travels  of  Dr.  Poep- 
pig,  a  German,  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  adjacent 
countries  in  South  America.  We  quote  from 
a  translation  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Preview. 
"  The  lower  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 
here  exceedingly  numerous  and  hostile,  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  insects. 
You  are  annoyed  and  persecuted  by  them  in 
everything  you  do,  and  are  daily  obliged  to 
exert  your  ingenuity  to  discover  means  of  en- 
countering them,  but  are  too  often  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  with  vexation,  that  the  acuteness 
of  the  human  understanding  is  no  match  for 
the  instinct  of  these  little  animals.  After 
some  observation,  I  was  confounded  at  the 
great  number  of  the  species  of  the  ant,  for  in- 
stance :  for  there  is  no  part  of  the  level  coun- 
try of  Maynas  where  the  ants  are  so  numerous 
as  in  the  Lower  Andes ;  and  even  the  north  of 
Brazil,  though  filled  with  them,  is  a  paradise 
in  this  respect,  when  compared  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Cuchero.  From  the  size  of  an  inch 
to  half  a  line  in  length,  of  all  colours  between 
yellow  and  black,  infinitely  differing  in  their 
activity,  places  of  abode,  and  manners,  the 
ants  of  this  country  alone  would  engage  the 
whole  attention  of  an  active  entomologist  for 
years  together.  Merely  in  the  huts,  we  dis- 
tinguish without  any  difficulty  seven  different 
species,  as  the  most  troublesome  inmates — 
animals  that  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  forest, 
far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, indefatigably  pursue  and  accompany 
him  and  his  works,  like  certain  equally  mis- 
chievous plants,  which  suddenly  appear  in  a 
newly  planted  field  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  hinder  the  cultivation,  though  they 
had  never  been  seen  there  before.  How  many 
species  there  may  be  in  the  forest,  is  a  ques- 


tion which  any  one  who  has  visited  a  tropical 
;  country  will  not  be  bold  enough  to  answer.  If 
I  I  state  here,  that,  after  a  very  careful  enumera- 
tion, six-and-twenty  species  of  ants  are  found 
in  the  woods  about  Pampayaco,  I  will  by  no 
|  means  affirm  that  this  number  is  complete. 
Every  group  of  plants  has  particular  species, 
and  many  trees  are  even  the  exclusive  abode  of 
j  a  kind  that  does  not  occur  anywhere  else, 
j  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  kinds,  a 
superficial  observation  makes  us  acquainted 
I  with  the  ants  merely  as  mischievous  and  trou- 
|  blesome  animals  ;  for,  if  on  a  longer  residence, 
(  and  daily  wandering  in  the  forests,  we  perceive 
j  that  these  countless  animals  are,  in  many  re- 
I  spects,  of  service,  still  it  is  doubtful  whether 
!  the  advantage  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
I  by  the  mischief  which  they  do.    One  of  the 
I  indubitably  very  useful  kinds,  and  which  does 
j  not  attack  man  unless  provoked,  is  the  Peru- 
vian wandering  ant,  called  in  the  language  of 
the  Incas  guagna-miagiie ;  a  name  which  is 
i  commonly  and  very  justly  translated,  '  which 
I  makes  the  eyes  water;'  for,  if  their  bite  gives 
pain  for  a  few  minutes  only,  he  who  impru- 
j  dently  meddles  with  them  is  bitten  by  so  many 
at  once,  that  he  finds  it  no  joke.    It  is  not 
known  where  this  couragous  insect  lives,  for  it 
comes  in  endless  swarms  from  the  wilderness, 
where  it  again  vanishes.    It  is  generally  seen 
only  in  the  rainy  season,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  guessed  in  what  direction  it  will  come  ;  but 
it  is  not  unwelcome,  because  it  does  not  injure 
the  plantations,  and  destroys  innumerable 
pernicious  insects  of  other  kinds,  and  even 
amphibious  animals  and  small  quadrupeds. 
The  broad  columns  go  forward,  disregarding 
every  obstacle ;  the  millions  march  close  to- 
gether in  a  swarm  that  takes  hours  in  passing  ; 
while,  on  both  sides,  the  warriors,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  size  and  colour,  move  busily  back- 
ward and  forward,  ready  for  defence,  and 
likewise  employed  in  looking  for  and  attacking 
animals  which  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  un- 
able to  escape,  either  by  force  or  by  rapid 
flight.    If  they  approach  a  house,  the  owner 
readily  opens  every  part  and  goes  out  of  the 
way ;   for  all  noxious  vermin  that  may  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  roof  of  palm- 
leaves,  the  insects  and  larvas  which  do  much 
more  damage  than  one  is  aware  of,  are  all  de- 
stroyed or  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
The  most  secret  recesses  of  the  huts  do  not 
escape  their  search,  and  the  animal  that  waits 
for  their  arrival  is  infallibly  lost.    They  even, 
as  the  natives  affirm,  overpower  large  snakes, 
for  the  warriors  quickly  form  a  circle  round 
the  reptile,  while  basking  in  the  sun,  which  on 
j  perceiving  its  enemies  endeavours  to  escape, 
but  in  vain ;  for  six  or  more  of  the  enemy 
have  fixed  themselves  upon  it,  and  while  the 
tortured  animal  endeavours  to  relieve  itself  by 
a  single  turn,  the  number  of  its  foes  is  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold;  thousands   of  the 
smaller  ants  from  the  main  column  hasten  up, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  writhings  of  the  snake, 
wound  it  in  innumerable  places,  and  in  a  few 
hours  nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  clean  skele- 
,  ton." 
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NIGHT  HYMN  AT  SEA. 

Night  sinks  on  the  ware, 
Hollow  gusts  are  sighing, 
Sea-birds  to  their  cave 
Through  the  gloom  are  Hying. 
Oh!  should  storcns  come  sweeping, 
Thou,  in  Heaven  unsleeping, 
O'er  thy  children  vigil  keeping, 

near,  hear,  and  save ! 
Stars  look  o:er  the  sea, 
Few,  and  sad,  and  shrouded! 
Faith  our  light  must  be, 
When  all  else  is  clouded. 
Thou,  whose  voice  came  thrilling, 
Wind  and  billow  stilling, 
Speak  once  more !  our  prayer  fulfilling — 

Power  dwells  with  thee. 

i  3frs.  Hemahs. 


1  DREAM  OF  ALL  THINGS  FREE. 
I  dream  of  all  things  free ! 

Of  a  gallant,  gallant  bark, 
That  sweeps  through  storm  and  sea 

Like  an  arrow  to  its  mark ! 
Of  a  stag  that  o'er  the  hills 

Goes  bounding  in  his  glee; 
Of  a  thousand  flashing  rills— 

Of  all  things  glad  and  free! 

I  dream  of  some  proud  bird. 

A  bright-eyed  mountain  king! 
In  my  visions  I  have  heard 

The  rushing  of  his  wing. 
I  follow  some  wild  river, 

On  whose  breast  no  sail  may  be ; 
Dark  woods  around  it  shiver— 

I  dream  of  all  things  free ! 

Of  a  happy  forest  child, 

With  the  fawns  and  flowers  at  play ; 
Of  an  Indian  'midst  the  wild, 

With  the  stars  to  guide  his-way ; 
Of  a  chief  his  warrior*  leading. 

Of  an  archer's  greenwood  tree: — 
My  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding, 

And  I  dream  of  all  things  free .' 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

DELAYS. 
Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 

Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force: 

Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee ; 
Good  is  best,  when  soonest  wrought, 
Ling'ring  labours  come  to  naught. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 
Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure ; 

Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past, 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure. 

After  wits  are  dearly  bought, 

Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  behind; 

Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead ; 
When  he  flies,  he  turns  no  more, 

And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 
Works  adjourn'd  have  many  stays; 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Robert  Southwell,  1595. 


EARLY  RISING. 
Up !  quit  thy  bower,  late  wears  the  hour, 
Long  have  the  rooks  cawed  round  the  tower, 
O'er  flower  and  tree  loud  hums  the  bee, 
And  the  wild  kid  sports  merrily. 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  skies  are  clear, 
Wake,  lady !  wake  and  hasten  here. 

Up !  maiden  fair,  and  bind  thy  hair, 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air; 

The  lulling  stream  that  soothed  thy  dream 

Is  danciug  in  the  sunny  beam. 

Waste  not  these  hours,  so  fresh  and  gay, 

Leave  thy  soft  couch,  and  haste  away. 

Up !  time  will  tell,  the  morning  bell 
Its  service-sound  has  chimed  well: 
The  aged  crone  keeps  house  alone, 
The  reapers  to  the  fields  are  gone. 
Lose  not  these  hours,  so  cool,  so  gay, 
Lo !  while  thou  sleep'st,  they  haste  away. 

Mss  Baillie. 

SONG. 

When  Love  came  first  to  earth,  the  Spring 

Spread  rose-buds  to  receive  him, 
And  back  he  vow'd  his  flight  he'd  wing 

To  heaven,  if  she  should  leave  him. 

But  Spring,  departing,  saw  his  faith 

Pledged  to  the  next  new-comer — 
He  revell'd  in  the  warmer  breath 

And  richer  bowers  of  Summer. 

Then  sportive  Autumn  claim'd  by  rights 

An  archer  for  her  lover, 
And  even  in  Winter's  dark,  cold  nights 

A  charm  he  could  discover. 

Her  routs  and  balls,  and  fireside  joy, 

For  this  time  were  his  reasons  — 
In  short,  young  Love  :s  a  gallant  boy, 

That  likes  all  times  and  seasons. 

Campbell. 

SONG. 

Men  of  England !  who  inherit 

Rights  that  cost  your  sires  their  blood; 
Men,  whose  undegenerate  spirit 

Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood  :— 
By  the  foes  ye 've  fought  uncounted, 

By  the  glorious  deeds  ye 've  done, 
Trophies  captured— breaches  mounted, 

Navies  conquered — kingdoms  won ! 
Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 

Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame, 
If  the  patriotism  of  your  fathers 

Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

Campbell. 

WOMAN'S  WIT  OR  LOVE'S  DISGUISES. 
They  sat  within  a  bower  of  roses  twined, 
A  pale  dark  youth  beside  a  bright-eyed  girl : 
Behind  her  parted  lips  shone  wealth  of  pearl, 
As  ever  and  anon  she  smiling  turned 
To  that  dark  youth,  and  he  with  fevered  mind 
Gazed  on  that  bright-eyed  girl,  and  mutely  drank 
The  beauty  that  on  her  fair  features  burned, 
Till  all  their  witchery  to  his  heart's  depths  sank. 
He  seized  her  hand,  and,  borne  upon  the  tide 
Of  swelling  passion,  straight  before  her  knelt. 
He  felt— he  felt— he  knew  not  how  he  felt- 
But  feel  he  did,  and  said  so;  she  replied, 
"All  very  fine  this,  Master  Tom,  no  doubt, 
But  does  your  mother  really  know  you're  out?" 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  Canadian  Journal. — We  have  received 
the  October  number  of  this  periodical,  the 
principal  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
review  and  critique  of  the  Provincial  Agri- 
cultural Show,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of 
the  show  grounds,  &c.    As  soon  as  time  and 
space  will  allow,  we  shall  devote  a  page  or 
two  to  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
published  numbers  of  this  journal;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  would  suggest  to  the  Editor 
the  propriety,  when  he  attempts  a  criticism, 
of  being  certain  of  his  ground,  and  then  to 
state  his  objections  openly  and  boldly  ;  this 
"damning  with  faint  praise"  is  "not  the 
thing."   We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
by  the  following  passage  in  his  notice  of  the 
Fine  Arts  department  of  the  exhibition : — 
"Wood-cutting  and  engraving  on  copper  and 
steel  were  also  very  inadequately  represented, 
and  if  the  artists  in  these  departments  desire 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  growing  demand  for 
works  of  the  kind  in  Canada,  a  little  more 
«  exertion  is  desirable.    Most  of  the  wood-cuts 
have  been  repeatedly  exhibited  before — the 
new  ones  being  chiefly  the  maps  and  illustra- 
tions of  Smith's  Canada,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
McLear,  are  well  known,  and  scarcely  do  jus- 
tice to  the  state  of  the  art  in  Toronto,  however 
fairly  they  represent  the  existing  demand." 
Now, we  can  state,  upon  "the  best  authority," 
that  the  maps  contained  in  "  Smith's  Canada" 
were  all  engraved  by  Messrs.  Sherman  & 
Smith — the  parties  who  engraved  Bouchette's 
large  map  of  the  British  Provinces — who  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  first  map 
engravers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
Vignette  Title,  the  only  other  illustration  in 
the  work,  was  also  engraved  by  one  of  the 
best  engravers  on  steel  in  the  same  city. 
Although  the  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Journal 
thinks  these  engravings  "  scarcely  do  justice 
to  the  state  of  the  art  in  Toronto,"  we  can 
assure  him  that  could  they  have  been  as  icell 
executed  here,  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
would  have  been  retained  in  the  province, 
which  were  unavoidably  sent  out  of  it  within 
a  very  brief  period :  and  both  authors  and 
publishers  would  have  been  saved  a  vast 
amount  of  inconvenience.     We  may  add, 
that  "Smith's  Canada"  contains  no  wood- 
cuts, as  the  notice  quoted  above  would  lead 
persons  to  suppose. 

Blankets. — Blankets  took  their  name  from 
one  Thomas  Blanquet,  (or  Blonquet.)  who  es- 
tablished the  first  manufactory  for  this  com- 
fortable article  at  Bristol,  about  the  year  1340. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

The  undue  preference  long  given  to  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  in  education  is  rapidly 
declining,  and  in  this  we  recognise  the  indis- 
putable progress  of  reason.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  attempts  are  made  by  the 
patrons  of  these  studies  to  maintain  their  im- 
portance; and  among  the  numerous  fallacies 
by  which  they  are  defended,  one  of  the  latest 
has  been  the  argument  that  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  constitutes  the  true  education  of  a 
gentleman.  It  is  said  that  the  ancient  classics 
not  only  improve  the  memory,  expand  the 
intellect,  and  sharpen  the  judgment,  but  that 
they  communicate  to  the  mind  that  nameless 
grace — that  sympathy  with  all  that  is  delicate 
and  exalted — that  high-toned  dignity  and  vigor 
which  must  be  acquired  by  all  those  individuals 
of  humble  parentage,  who,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  talents  and  their  virtues,  aspire  to  obtain 
an  exalted  station.  Seminaries  for  Greek  and 
Latin,  therefore,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported as  the  places  in  which  embryo  gentle- 
men may  meet  and  associate  with  embryo  gentle- 
men, while  their  minds  are  yet  delicate  and 
their  manners  uncontaminated,  that  they  may 
preserve  their  quality  pure.  They  ought  to  be 
maintained  also,  it  is  added,  by  parents  in  the 
middle  ranks,  whose  breasts  are  fired  by  a 
laudable  ambition  of  promoting  the  rise  of  their 
children  in  the  world ;  because  in  such  schools 
only  can  they  obtain  access  to  those  examples 
of  noble  bearing,  and  realise  that  refinement, 
tact  and  mental  delicacy  which  they  must  pos- 
sess before  they  can  reach  the  summit  of  social 
honour. 

This  argument  is  a  grand  appeal  to  the  vanity 
and  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. We  yield  to  no  class  of  educationists 
in  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  acuteness  and 
vigour  of  mind,  combined  with  taste,  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  manners ;  but  we  differ 
widely  from  the  patrons  of  ancient  literature 
in  our  estimate  of  the  best  means  of  imbuing 
the  youthful  mind  with  these  qualities.  We 
regard  the  qualities  themselves  as  the  results 
of  two  causes — First,  the  decided  ascendancy 
of  the  moral  feelings  over  the  lower  passions  of 
our  nature ;  and,  secondly,  the  vigorous  activity 
of  a  well-trained  and  truly  enlightened  intellect. 

The  basis  of  all  real  refinement  lies  in  pure 
and  generous  affections,  just  and  upright  sen- 
timents ;  with  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  beauty  and  grace,  both  physical 
and  mental,  wherever  these  exist.  Now,  we 
humbly,  yet  confidently,  maintain,  that  the 
pages  of  classic  literature  are  not  those  in 
which  these  dispositions  are  presented  in  their 
strongest  colours  and  most  inviting  forms  to 
youthful  minds,  or  in  a  way  calculated  to 
engage  their  sympathies,  captivate  their  imagi- 
nations, or  subdue  their  understandings  in 
their  favour.  On  the  contrary,  many  ancient 
works  are  remarkable  for  the  indelicacy  of 
their  subjects — veiled  only  occasionally  by 
brilliancy  of  fancy  and  playfulness  of  wit,  and 
thereby  rendered  more  deleterious  and  seduc- 
tive to  the  youthful  mind ;  for  the  base  selfish- 
ness of  their  heroes ;  for  the  profligacy  of  their 
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men  of  rank  and  fashion ;  for  an  utter  contempt 
of  the  people  ;  and,  although  among  their  phi- 
losophers and  sages,  some  truly  great  men  are 
to  be  found,  yet  their  writings  do  not  consti- 
tute the  burthen  of  classical  literature  taught 
in  schools;  nor  are  their  manners  in  any  res- 
pect patterns  which  could  be  followed  with  j 
advantage  by  young  men  of  modern  times.  In 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  there  is  an  almost 
entire  destitution  of  interest  in  mankind  as  a 
progressive  race ;  the  idea  seems  never  to  have 
entered  the  imaginations  of  ancient  authors, 
that  the  day  could  ever  come  when  slavery 
should  cease — when  the  common  people  should 
lie  enlightened  and  refined — and  when  social 
institutions  should  be  arranged  not  for  the 
advantage  of  a  patrician  class,  but  to  promote 
the  general  enjoyment  of  all.  In  short,  scarcely 
one  of  the  more  important  practical  principles 
of  Christianity,  enlightened  policy,  or  true 
philanthropy,  is  to  be  discovered  in  their  pages. 

No  system  of  education  which  rests  on  such 
a  basis,  can  impart  true  refinement  to  the 
youthful  mind.  It  affords  no  adequate  stimu- 
lus for  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments.  It 
thus  trains  men  up  to  contemn  and  stigmatise 
the  immense  majority  of  their  fellow  men,  and 
to  brand  them  with  one  single  comprehensive 
epithet  of  dislike,  embodying  so  completely 
every  form  of  oftensiveness,  as  to  leave  room 
for  neither  discrimination  nor  exception  in  its 
application  to  the  people — "  vulgarity."  "  Odi 
profanum  vulgus  et  arceo" — I  hate  the  profane 
vulgar,  and  drive  them  away — is  a  maxim  too 
easily  imbibed  from  the  classic  page. 

We  have  not  space  at  present  in  our  columns 
to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  effects  of  classi- 
cal literature  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  we  are  far  from  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  As 
a  mental  exercise,  it  ranks,  in  our  estimation, 
along  with  painting,  music,  poetry,  and  sculp- 
ture. It  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  calcu- 
lated, when  pursued  as  such,  to  elevate,  im- 
prove, and  benefit  the  taste  and  intellect :  but 
as  we  would  not  make  the  fine  arts  the  staple 
of  education  for  legislators  and  citizens  of  the 
world,  neither  would  we  make  Greek  and  Latin 
the  grand  objects  to  which  the  years  of  train- 
ing of  our  children  should  be  chiefly  devoted. — 
Scotsman. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  SCHOOL. 

A  marked  change  has  taken  place,  within  a 
few  years,  in  the  manners  of  our  schoolboys. — 
Formerly  boys  used  rather  to  pique  themselves 
on  being  slovenly  in  their  habits,  indifferent  to 
dress,  and  inattentive  to  cleanliness.  They 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  sports,  and  held 
all  things  in  contempt,  a  care  for  which  would 
embarrass  them  when  engaged  in  their  rough 
recreations.  In  our  time,  a  boy  who  kept  his 
hands  and  face  clean,  his  hair  in  form,  his 
linen  smooth,  and  his  clothes  in  nice  order, 
would  have  been  the  scoff  of  all  his  companions; 
a  negligence  respecting  all  these  matters  being 
considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  It  was 
supposed  that  a  boy  who  minded  his  clothes 


and  his  person  could  not  enter  with  sufficient 
abandonment  into  the  rougher  sports ;  he  was 
therefore  despised  as  a  milksop.  Now  our 
young  people  have  changed  all  this.  Our 
schoolboys  of  the  present  day  are  all  dandies. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  they  are  all  Brummels  in 
miniature,  with  their  starched  neckcloths,  Stub, 
coats,  Cossack  trousers,  and  boots.  Their  fa- 
thers, on  the  other  hand,  did  not  put  on  a  cra- 
vat till  they  were  about  sixteen,  and  wore  open 
frills,  short  jackets,  and  corduroy  trousers, 
well  rubbed  at  the  knees,  by  reason  of  the 
acquaintance  that  part  never  failed  to  scrape 
with  the  gravel  of  the  play-ground.  Their 
jackets,  too,  were  seldom  masterpieces  of  tailor- 
ing, as  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  have  any 
thing  particularly  smart,  considering  the  ancient 
custom  of  always  wiping  the  slate  with  the 
cuff  of  the  coat ;  by  which  practice  it  acquired, 
like  some  other  things,  a  high  polish  at  the  ex- 
pense of  substance.  We  make  no  doubt  that 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  use 
sponges  to  clean  their  slates  ;  and  perhaps  they 
have  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  refinement  as 
to  dip  their  sponges  in  water,  instead  of  the 
old  and  more  primitive  plan  of  simply  spit- 
ting on  them,  to  which  we  cleaved  in  our 
time.  We  have  spoken  of  "  the  young  gentle- 
men," which  is  not  exactly  the  right  phrase. 
In  our  day  there  were  schoolboys ;  there  are 
no  such  things  now.  There  are  Eton  men,  and 
Westminster  men,  and  Harrow  men,  and  Win- 
chester men — boys  are  out.  A  short  time  ago, 
we  asked  what  we  took  for  an  Eton  lad  of 
about  twelve,  whether  there  were  many  boys  in 
the  school  then  (it  was  just  after  the  holidays), 
when  he  answered,  pulling  up  his  shirt  collar, 
with  an  air  never  to  be  forgotten,  "  No,  there 
are  not  many  men  here  just  now."  In  our 
time,  we  wore  our  hair  cropped  as  short  as 
possible,  because  there  was  less  trouble  about 
combing  it,  and  keeping  it  tidy ;  and  moreover, 
because  it  afforded  less  vantage  to  an  assault- 
ing enemy,  and  could  not  be  made  a  handle  of 
by  the  ushers,  Avho  had  a  pestilent  habit  of 
holding  us  by  that  tender  part  while  putting 
interrogatories  about  breaking  bounds,  or  some 
such  matter,  the  answer  to  which  might  war- 
rant a  cuff.  Now  the  men  wear  long  hair,  be- 
cause it  is  better  for  curling.  A  hat  was  for- 
merly a  thing  which  never  retained  a  likeness 
to  a  hat,  or  answered  any  of  the  known  pur- 
poses of  a  hat,  one  week  after  the  expiration  of 
the  holidays.  All  boys  disapproved  of  the 
scheme  of  hats.  They  therefore  played  at 
football  with  them,  till  they  knocked  the  crowns 
out,  then  tore  off  the  brims,  and  thus  procured 
the  advantage  of  sun  and  air ;  but  as  in  this 
shape  the  identity  of  a  hat  was  apt  to  be 
doubtful,  they  put  their  marks  on  them  by 
burning  their  names  on  them  in  large  char- 
acters, with  burning  glasses,  which  with  a 
faint  sun,  operate  better  on  black  felt  than  on 
any  known  substance.  The  other  day,  on  visit- 
ing a  school,  we  observed  that  all  the  hats  had 
complete  crowns,  and  knowing,  well-turned 
brims  ;  and  it  was  fit  they  should  be  so,  seeing 
the  dandified  little  company  that  carried  them 
on  one  side  of  their  prim  heads.    These  things 
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we  regard  as  signs  of  an  utter  revolution  in  the 
manners  of  our  young  people.  Whether  they 
gain  or  lose  any  advantage  by  being  fine  gen- 
tlemen before  their  time,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  decide.  It  is  possible  that  the  coxcombries 
so  early  adopted  are  discarded  sooner  than  for- 
merly. Certainly,  men  are  less  dandified  now 
than  in  past  days,  as  boys  are  more  so.  The 
old  school  were  rough  in  their  boyhood,  finical 
in  their  manhood,  and  finished  in  their  age. 
The  new  school  are  finical  in  their  boyhood, 
and  rough  in  their  manhood — what  they  will 
be  in  their  age  remains  to  be  seen.  We  guess 
that  we  shall  be  extremely  bearish,  selfish, 
and  disagreeable  old  fellows.  The  habit  of 
our  fathers  of  the  old  school  of  making  sacrifices 
to  politeness,  either  conquered  or  concealed  in 
a  great  measure  the  disposition  to  selfishness 
incidental  to  age.  The  men  of  the  new  school 
have  no  such  habit;  they  are  mainly  addicted 
to  the  study  of  their  own  ease,  and  as  it  is  the 
fashion,  are  at  no  pains  to  disguise  the  princi- 
ple on  which  they  act.  Hence  the  manners 
which  are  called  brusque.  How  this  brusquerie, 
which  is  anything  but  amiable  in  youth,  will 
appear  in  age,  we  have  yet  to  see ;  but  we  do 
imagine  that  the  old  of  the  old  school  will  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  old  of  the  new 
school. — Atlas. 


CURIOUS  WILLS. 

John  Aylett  Stow,  late  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn,  deceased,  proved  8th  June, 
1781. 

"  I  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  lay  out 
five  guineas  in  the  purchase  of  a  picture,  of 
the  viper  biting  the  hand  of  the  benevolent 
person  who  saved  him  from  perishing  in  the 
snow,  (if  the  same  can  be  bought  for  that 
money)  and  that  they  do  in  memory  of  me  give 
it  to  Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.  a  king's  counsel, 
whereby  he  may  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  contemplating,  and  by  a  comparison  between 
that  and  his  own  virtues,  be  able  to  form  a 
certain  judgment  which  is  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable, a  grateful  remembrance  of  past  friend- 
ship, nnd  almost  parental  regard,  or  ingratitude 
and  insolence  :  this  I  direct  to  be  presented  to 
him  in  lieu  of  £3,000,  I  had  by  a  former  will 
(now  revoked  and  burnt)  left  him." 

Samuel  Purlewent,  late  of  Lincoln's-Inn, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  deceased,  proved 
November  19,  1792. 

"  It  is  my  express  will  and  desire  that  I  may 
be  buried  at  Western,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
if  I  die  there,  if  not,  to  be  carried  down  there, 
(but  not  in  a  hearse)  nor  will  I  have  any  parade 
or  coach  to  attend  upon  me,  but  let  me  be  car- ! 
ried  in  any  vehicle,  with  all  the  expedition  pos-  j 
sible  to  Bath,  so  as  the  same  does  not  exceed  | 
the  sum  of  £25 ;  and  when  I  arrive  there,  1 
direct  six  poor  people  of  Western  do  support 
my  corpse  to  the  grave,  and  that  six  poor  j 
women  and  six  poor  men  of  Western  do  attend  : 
me  to  the  grave,  and  that  I  may  be  buried  at  j 
twelve  at  noon,  and  each  of  them  to  have  half-  j 
a-guinea  :  and  I  hereby  order  and  direct,  that 


a  good  boiled  ham,  a  dozen  fowls,  a  sirloin  of 
beef,  with  plum-puddings,  may  be  provided  at 
the  Crown,  in  Western,  for  the  said  eighteen 
poor  people,  besides  the  clerk  and  sexton.  And 
I  allow  five  guineas  for  the  same  ;  and  I  request 
and  hope  they  will  be  as  merry  and  cheerful 
as  possible,  for  I  conceive  it  a  mere  farce  to 
put  on  the  grimace  of  weeping,  crying,  snivel- 
ling and  the  like,  which  can  answer  no  good 
end,  either  to  the  living  or  dead,  and  which  I 
reprobate  in  the  highest  terms." 

The  Fakekr's  B,ook  at  Janguara. — It  is 
distant  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
right  bank  (of' the  Ganges),  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  village  of  Sultangunge.  It  rises 
about  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
towering  abruptly  from  its  bosom!  There  is 
one  place  only  at  which  a  boat  can  approach, 
and  where  there  is  a  landing  place,  and  a  very 
steep  and  winding  path  leading  to  its  summit. 
Here  is  found  a  small  building,  a  madwssa,  or 
college  of  Fakeers,  or  wandering  monks,  who 
reside  in  it.  This  remarkable  rock  has  doubt- 
less been  of  more  consequence  at  some  remote 
period  than  at  present ;  for,  on  examining  its 
abrupt  and  weather-worn  side,  by  passing 
round  it  in  a  boat,  a  variety  of  sculpture,  com- 
prising the  principal  Hindoo  deities,  men  and 
animals,  is  seen  covering  nearly  the  whole  face 
of  the  cliff.  The  same  may  be  observed  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Sultangunge.  Some  of  these 
figures  are  tolerably  executed,  but  the  greater 
part  are  rudely  and  grotesquely  designed,  and 
point  out  their  origin  to  have  been  very  remote. 
The  whole  forms  a  pretty  object  as  you  run  in 
a  boat ;  the  thick  and  luxuriant  foliage  which 
crowns  the  summit  adds  much  to  the  effect  of 
the  picture. — fbtd. 

A  capital  fanner  in  Lincolnshire  had  a 
favourite  greyhound,  which  was  generally  his 
kitchen  companion,  but  having  a  parlour  party, 
he  ordered  his  dog,  by  way  of  keeping  that 
room  clean,  to  be  tied  up.  About  an  hour  after, 
he  inquired  of  the  servant,  if  he  had  done  as 
he  directed,  "Yes,  Sir,  I  has,  I  dare  say  he  is 
dead  before  now."  "  Why,  fellow,  you  have 
not  hanged  him  ?"  replied  the  master  ;  "Yes, 
Sir,  you  bid  me  tie  him  up." 

The  late  celebrated  penurious  —  Jennings, 
Esq.  of  Acton  Place,  who  was  reported  to  be 
the  richest  commoner  in  England,  when  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  was  applied  to  by  one  of  his 
tenants,  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  to 
renew  his  lease  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen 
years,  when,  after  some  general  observations, 
Mr.  Jennings  coolly  said,  "  take  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  or  you  will  be  troubling  me 
again  /"  and  this  was  accordingly  granted. 
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THE  SQUIRE  OF  CRANBERRY  HATCH. 

AN  ENGLISH  STORY. 

Some  years  ago  there  came  to  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Cranberry  Hatch,  in  Bedfordshire,  one  of 
those  strange  characters  whose  tempers, 
though  perhaps  originally  good,  have  been 
spoiled  in  India,  whither  they  had  gone 
in  search  of  fortune,  and  who  return  in 
middle  life  to  England,  apparently  with 
the  benevolent  intention  of  venting  their 


very  numerous,  but  its  members  made 
excellent  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  govern, 
ment.  They  consisted  of  an  elderly 
tamed-down  housekeeper — one  of  those 
poor  women  who  have  endured  a  world 
of  misfortunes,  and  are  glad  to  put  up 
with  any  kind  of  usage  for  the  sake  of 
house-room — two  black  servants,  and  a 
gentle  young  creature,  to  whom  we  may 
with  propriety,  give  the  title  of  a  white 
slave,  for  such  she  really  was,  in  con- 


crotchetty  humours  on  poor  relations,  and  i  sequence  of  the  caprices  of  her  uncle. 


generally  all  persons  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  as  the  present 
returned  Old  Indian  was   named,  re- 
sembled others  of  his  class  ;  had  a  yellow 
leathery   complexion,    was  immensely 
rich,  very  purse  proud,  and  exceedingly 
desirous  of  rendering  himself  conspicuous 
in  the  society  amidst  which  he  took  up 
his  residence — in  fact,  he  was  anxious  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  district  as  a  public 
man.    In  this  object  of  his  ambition, 
however,   he  found  himself  completely 
circumvented.     Every  little  district  in 
Britain  already  possesses  its  well-recog- 
nised object  of  worship,  in  the  form  of 
some    wealthy  landed   proprietor,  and 
Cranberry  Hatch  was  not  without  its 
divinity.    Lord  Martinvale  was  its  great 
man.    He  was  looked  up  to  as  a  leader 
and  patron  on  all  occasions,  and  it  there- 
fore defied  all  Squire  Buckley's  ingenuity, 
backed  by  his  enormous  wealth,  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  his  place  in  the  public 
estimation.    But  more  of  this  anon. 

The  squire,  finding  himself  a  good  deal 
nonplussed  in  his  efforts  at  rendering 
himself  the  ruling  power  in  the  village 
and  its  neighbourhood,  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  management  of  his  own  family, 
over  whom  he  exercised  an  unchallenged 
sway.  His  family,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
2  B 


Fanny  Lee  was  the  only  child  of  Squire 
Buckley's  sister,  a  lady  who  had  forfeited 
her  brother's  favour  by  marrying  a  half- 
pay  subaltern  in  preference  to  accompa- 
nying him  to  India,  ministering  to  his 
comforts,  submitting  to  his  whims  and 
fancies,  and  receive  the  wages  of  inces- 
sant revilings,  in  return  for  her  services. 
She  did  not  long  survive  the  birth  of  her 
daughter.  Her  husband  married  again, 
and  becoming  the  father  of  a  numerous 
offspring,  did  not  consider  himself  justified 
in  rejecting  the  proposal  which  his  wealthy 
brother-in-law  made,  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land, of  taking  Fanny  into  his  own  family. 

Mr.  Lee,  it  is  true,  did  not  greatly  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  the  brother 
of  his  deceased  wife  couched  his  request, 
if  request  it  might  be  called,  which  a- 
mounted  to  a  demand,  of  his  child  as  a 
long  dormant  right  of  his  own,  which  it 
had  at  length  pleased  him  to  reclaim. 
The  feelings  of  the  father,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  gentleman,  alike  revolted  at  the 
offensive  tone  of  superiority  assumed  on 
this  occasion  by  the  purse-proud  man, 
who  looked  down  on  him  and  his  with 
undisguised  contempt ;  and  he  felt,  in  the 
first  instance,  disposed  to  return  a  de- 
cided negative  to  his  insolent  brother-in- 
law  ;  but  then  he  remembered  that 
Buckley  was  a  childless  old  bachelor, 
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and  Fanny,  as  his  nearest  kin,  would  in 
all  probability  become  the  heiress  of  all 
his  wealth — wealth  that  almost  exceeded 
his  powers  of  calculation,  and  which 
might  be  wholly  alienated  if  he  were  of- 
fended. The  anxious  father  looked  round 
with  painful  emotion  on  his  unprovided 
little  ones,  and  thought  that  Fanny  would 
never  suffer  them  to  want,  if  she  became 
the  possessor  of  affluence  ;  and  stiffing 
the  secret  conviction  that  the  change 
would  not  be  for  the  present  happiness  of 
his  daughter,  however  her  future  pros- 
pects might  be  improved  by  it,  he  suffered 
her  to  depart  with  apparent  satisfaction. 

Fanny  Lee  was  at  that  time  a  bloom- 
ing girl  of  sixteen,  very  pretty,  an  adept 
in  the  craft  of  pie  and  pudding  making,  a 
good  needlewoman  and  accountant,  and 
an  excellent  nurse  ;  but  she  did  not  pos- 
sess one  accomplishment.  She  could 
sing  like  a  lark,  it  is  true,  but  her  voice 
was  perfectly  uncultivated,  for  she  knew 
not  a  note  of  music,  and  had  no  idea  of 
acquired  graces  of  any  kind.  Every 
movement  of  her  heart  was  fresh,  joyous, 
and  unsophisticated.  She  expressed  all 
her  feelings  without  disguise,  laughed 
when  she  was  merry,  and  wept  when 
she  was  sad,  without  regarding  the  pre- 
sence of  any  one,  and  was  wont,  in  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  her  heart,  to  say 
she  should  do  the  same  even  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  king.  Alas  !  the  restraints 
which  the  presence  of  royalty  would  have 
rendered  necessary,  were  nothing  at  all 
in  comparison  with  those  which  the  squire 
imposed;  and  he  was  withal  of  a  temper 
so  capricious  and  uncertain,  that,  though 
a  repetition  of  the  same  offence  was  sure 
to  bring  down  an  outpouring  of  the  hea- 
viest vial  of  his  wrath,  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  him  to  be  pleased  twice  with  the 
same  thing. 

The  assistance  of  masters,  aided  by 
natural  talent,  and  persevering  applica- 
tion, soon  enabled  Fanny  to  go  through 
the  usual  routine  of  dancing,  music,  and 
drawing,  with  credit  to  herself ;  and  she 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  Yet  there 
was  no  satisfying  her  uncle,  who,  though 
he  was  not  the  slightest  judge  of  such 
matters,  wearied  her  with  his  incessant 
reproofs,  and  criticisms  on  her  various 
attempts  and  performances  in  these  things; 
and  when  he  had  mortified  her  to  tears, 


it  was  his  pleasure  to  revile  her  for  weep, 
ing.  Nothing  that  she  did  was  right  in 
his  eyes,  nor  would  he  allow  that  anything 
was  ever  well  intended.  Her  mirth  was 
vulgar  levity,  her  gravity  gloom,  her  si- 
lence sullenness,  her  conversation  a  bore, 
her  sadness  discontent  and  ingratitude, 
and  her  patient  endurance  the  thing  he 
hated  worse  than  all — apathy,  for  it  af- 
forded him  no  excuse  for  tormenting  her. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  home- 
sickness, and  yearning  of  heart  after  the 
beloved  companions  of  her  childhood, 
and  the  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit 
with  which  the  heiress-presumptive  of 
the  rich  Mr.  Buckley  was  oppressed 
during  the  first  four  years  of  her  residence 
beneath  his  inhospitable  roof,  where  she 
was  the  nominal  mistress,  but,  in  reality, 
the  most  miserable  slave  that  ever  ate  the 
bitter  bread  of  bondage.  She  was,  how- 
ever, subdued  to  the  yoke.  The  buoyant 
spirits  of  youth,  which  in  the  early  days 
of  probation  prompted  her  to  occasional 
acts  of  resistance  to  her  tyrant's  will,  were 
broken  and  gone,  and  she  was  reduced  to 
a  passive  and  uncomplaining,  but  still 
sensitive  victim. 

When  she  had  completed  her  twentieth 
year,  a  new  subject  of  aggravation  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  splenetic  mind  of  her 
uncle — a  subject  on  which  he  concluded 
the  pride  of  a  young  female  would  be 
very  assailable.  She  had  no  lover,  nor 
had  any  gentleman  ever  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  her.  This  circumstance 
was  in  truth  a  far  keener  wound  to  his 
self-esteem  than  to  the  vanity  of  a  crea- 
ture so  meek  and  unpretending  as  Fanny 
Lee.  He  was  mortified  that  no  one  had 
been  sufficiently  allured  by  the  report  of 
his  wealth  and  consequence,  to  be  am- 
bitious of  courting  his  alliance :  and  he 
assured  Fanny,  that,  had  she  been  any- 
thing but  what  she  was,  he  should  have 
been  beset  by  half  the  gentlemen  in  the 
county,  in  their  anxiety  to  form  a  connec- 
tion with  him.  She  began,  therefore,  to 
cherish  a  wish  on  a  subject  which  had 
never  before  occupied  a  serious  thought. 
In  a  word,  she  anxiously  desired  to  get 
married,  for  no  wiser  reason  than  that  she 
might  avoid  the  epithet  of  old  maid,  the 
dread  of  which  has  rendered  many  a 
happy  young  one  a  wretched  wife. 

At  this  perilous  crisis,  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune,  rather  plain  in  his 
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person,  formal  in  his  manners,  and  verg- 
ing on  the  period  of  ancient  bachelor- 
hood, purchased  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  having  seen  Fanny  Lee 
at  the  parish  church,  and  hearing  that  she 
was  the  reputed  heiress  of  the  rich  Mr. 
Buckley,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
this  formidable  personage,  whose  good 
will  he  so  successfully  cultivated,  that  he 
was  one  day,  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration, presented  to  Mr.  Buckley's 
niece  as  "  his  friend,  and  her  future  hus- 
band." Four  years  ago,  the  light-hearted 
careless  Fanny  would  have  shuddered  at 
such  an  intimation,  and  probably  express- 
ed unfeigned  abhorrance,  regardless  of  all 
consequences.  Now,  she  only  looked 
demure,  and  curtsied  silently,  as  the 
thought,  "  So,  I  am  to  have  a  husband, 
after  all,"  crossed  her  mind,  putting  all 
the  rue-and-wormwood  anticipations  that 
had  lately  clouded  her  fancy  to  the  flight. 
Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  these 
sombre  images  were  succeeded  by  visions 
of  a  more  agreeable  character,  when  she 
glanced  at  her  spouse  elect,  and  strove 
to  picture  to  herself  the  charms  of  a  con- 
jugal life  with  Mr.  Brownlow. 

Something  of  a  dissentient  tone  ap- 
peared rising  to  her  lips,  as  a  feeling  of 
revulsion  stole  over  her  young  heart ;  but 
then,  the  alternative  of  pining  away  the 
residue  of  her  days  in  forlorn  spinster- 
hood  with  her  uncle,  rose  in  gloomy 
perspective  before  her ;  and  she  decided, 
that,  of  the  two  evils,  it  would  be  more 
tolerable  to  become  the  wife  of  the  one 
old  bachelor,  than  to  remain  the  domestic 
slave  of  the  other,  especially  as  Mr. 
Brownlow  was  a  civil,  quiet-tempered 
man,  who  professed  himself  very  desirous 
of  promoting  her  happiness.  As  for  the 
sentiment  of  love,  Fanny  had  indeed 
seen  it  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  few 
novels  she  had  perused  by  stealth,  but  of 
its  real  meaning  she  had  not  formed  the 
slightest  idea  ;  and  Mr.  Brownlow  found 
her  heart  perfectly  free  from  any  pre- 
engaging  interest,  and  remaining  like  a 
spare  room,  vacant  for  the  reception  of 
lumber. 

Charmed  with  this  very  satisfactory 
observation,  and  delighted  with  the  meek- 
ness and  polite  attention  with  which  his 
affianced  treated  him,  Mr.  Brownlow  be- 
came much  attached  to  her,  and  strove 
in  every  way  to  render  himself  agreeable 


to  her.  He  made  great  improvements  in 
his  house  and  grounds,  consulting  her 
taste  in  every  particular,  which  Fanny, 
who  never  before  was  aware  that  she 
had  a  taste,  regarded  as  a  flattering  mark 
of  his  esteem.  She  felt  proportionably 
grateful,  and  even  began  to  contemplate 
the  approaching  change  in  her  condition 
with  some  degree  of  complacency. 

Things  had  now  arrived  in  such  a 
train  of  forwardness,  that  settlements 
were  drawn,  carriages  and  furniture  pur- 
chased, and  new  bridal  garments  talked 
of,  when  Mr.  Buckley  and  the  bridegroom 
elect  differed  in  opinion  at  a  county 
meeting  respecting  the  expediency  of 
bringing  a  projected  railway  through  that 
district ;  and  the  dispute  became  so 
warm,  that  Mr.  Buckley  assured  his  op- 
ponent *  that  he  would  sooner  follow  his 
niece  to  the  grave,  than  see  her  his  wife.'1 
In  conclusion,  he  peremptorily  forbade 
Fanny  "  ever  to  think  of  that  empty- 
headed  old  coxcomb  Brownlow  as  a 
husband  again." 

Obedience  to  this  mandate  cost  a  very 
trifling  effort-  Fanny  was  perfectly  re- 
signed, and  her  uncle,  as  a  mark  of  his 
approval  of  her  dutiful  acquiescence  in 
his  determination,  told  her  she  was  a 
good  girl,  and  he  would  look  out  a  better 
match  for  her.  For  a  whole  month  after 
this  affair,  he  treated  her  with  such  un- 
wonted indulgence,  that  she  regarded  the 
change  as  almost  miraculous.  By  degrees, 
however,  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
splenetic  humour,  and  before  the  year 
had  expired,  actually  began  once  more  to 
annoy  her  with  insulting  remarks  on  her 
maiden  estate,  no  second  suitor  having 
been  sufficiently  venturesome  to  encounter 
the  surly  dragon  by  whom  the  hapless 
damsel  was  guarded,  while  the  universal 
dislike  which  his  manners  and  conduct 
excited,  caused  them  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  almost  unbroken  solitude. 

At  length  a  dissolution  of  parliament, 
followed  by  a  general  election,  put  the 
whole  county  into  a  state  of  excitement, 
which  enlivened  even  the  stagnating  tem- 
perament of  Fanny's  narrow  circle,  and 
brought  an  unlooked-for  change  of  feeling 
within  her  bosom.  A  young  baronet, 
professing  himself  an  ardent  advocate  for 
reform,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  county,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Martin- 
vale's  son,  and  the  other  Tory  member 
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who  had  represented  the  county  in  the 
last  parliament ;  and  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
exulted  in  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
noble  neighbour  feel  that  his  animosity, 
backed  as  it  was  by  the  influence  of  a  full 
purse,  was  something  in  the  scale  of  a 
contested  election,  formed  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  Sir  Frederick 
Marden.  The  young  baronet  opened  the 
commencement  ball  with  Miss  Lee,  and 
the  next  day  made  proposals  of  marriage 
to  her,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  her 
rich  uncle,  who  pledged  himself  to  give 
her  a  portion  sufficient  to  cover  a  black 
escutcheon  with  golden  blazonry. 

As  for  Fanny,  her  poor  head  was  well 
nigh  turned  at  the  intoxicating  prospect 
thus  unexpectedly  opened  before  her,  of 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  elegant  young  man  she  had  ever 
seen,  a  man  of  rank  withal,  who  was 
moreover  the  most  passionate  of  lovers. 
He  assured  her  he  could  brook  no  delays, 
but  must  insist  on  the  superlative  felicity 
of  calling  her  his  own  as  soon  as  the  elec- 
tion should  be  decided  in  his  favour. 

Fanny,  of  course,  offered  no  very  se- 
rious objections  to  such  an  arrangement, 
which  had  already  received  the  important 
sanction  of  Mr.  Buckley's  unqualified 
approbation.  He  was,  indeed,  the  person 
who  appeared  to  derive  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  all  from  the  approaching  alliance. 
His  satisfaction  even  betrayed  him  into 
various  unwonted  levities,  very  contrary 
to  his  usual  sour  solemnity.  He  winked 
at  Fanny  whenever  Sir  Frederick's  name 
was  mentioned,  proposed  their  united 
healths  at  his  own  table,  called  them  "  the 
lovers,"  and  sometimes  even  departed  so 
far  from  his  wonted  pompous  formality  of 
deportment,  as  to  slap  her  on  the  back, 
and  salute  her  by  the  title  of  "  My  Lady 
Marden." 

Sir  Frederick's  name  stood  at.  the  head 
of  the  poll  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
contest,  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  the 
exultation  of  the  squire.  On  the  second, 
the  heir  of  Lord  Martinvale  had  obtained 
the  precedence  of  his  rival  candidates, 
but  Sir  Frederick  stood  next  in  order. 
On  the  third  and  fourth  days  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poll,  on  the  fifth  he  was 
three  in  advance  of  Sir  George  Burbage, 
on  the  sixth  they  were  precisely  equal, 
on  the  seventh  there  was  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  Tory  candidates  on  the  subject 


of  the  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which 
an  immediate  coalition  took  place  between 
the  heir  of  Martinvale  and  Sir  Frederick 
Marden,  who  thus  obtained  so  considera- 
ble a  majority  over  Sir  George,  that  the 
latter  considered  it  useless  to  keep  the 
poll  open  any  longer.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, Sir  Frederick  Marden  gained  his 
election,  but  lost  his  wife.  Mr.  Buckley, 
whose  engrossing  desire  it  had  been  to 
throw  Mr.  Martinvale  from  the  represen- 
tation of  his  native  county,  was  so  exas- 
perated at  his  protege  having  consented 
to  the  amicable  arrangement  which  se- 
cured their  mutual  return  as  knights  of 
the  shire,  that  he  forbade  his  niece  ever 
to  think  of  Sir  Frederick  Marden  again, 
and  forthwith  penned  a  letter  to  that  gen- 
tleman, rejecting  his  alliance  in  a  manner 
every  way  insulting  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man  of  rank  and  honour.  Sir  Frederick 
replied  to  this  impertinence  by  laying  his 
cane  across  the  shoulders  of  Squire  Buck- 
ley the  next  time  he  encountered  him  in 
public,  thus  rendering  the  breach  between 
them  irreparable.  Mr.  Buckley  entered 
an  action  of  battery  and  assault  against 
Sir  Frederick,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in 
his  favour,  with  the  award  of  one  farthing 
damages.  Fanny,  meanwhile,  remained 
in  a  manner  stunned  and  stupified  by  the 
unexpected  explosion  which  had  over- 
thrown all  her  brilliant  matrimonial  anti- 
cipations. It  was  some  days,  indeed, 
before  she  appeared  fully  convinced  that 
she  was  not  under  the  influence  of  a  fright- 
ful dream.  The  news  of  Sir  Frederick's 
approaching  marriage  to  a  niece  of  Lady 
Martinvale,  followed  by  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary access  of  ill  humour  on  the  part  of 
her  uncle,  sufficiently  awakened  her  to 
the  direful  reality  of  all  that  had  happen- 
ed, and  certainly  the  six  months  that 
succeeded  these  events  might  be  reckon- 
ed the  most  dreary  of  her  cheerless  exis- 
tence. Not  that  Fanny  could  have  been 
said  to  love  Sir  Frederick  Marden,  her 
acquaintance  with  him  had  been  of  too 
brief  and  general  a  nature  for  that ;  but 
she  had  greatly  admired  and  been  deeply 
interested  in  him.  He  was  the  most  ac- 
complished young  man  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  only  one  who  had  treated 
her  with  the  gallantry  of  a  youthful  lover, 
and  she  had  contemplated  the  prospect 
of  becoming  his  wife  with  feelings  of 
proud  delight;  but  as  Sir  Frederick  was 
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now  the  husband  of  another,  duty  forbade 
her  regarding  him  in  any  other  light,  and 
it  was  not  the  least  bitter  of  her  trials  that 
she  was  constantly  reminded  of  him  by 
the  brutal  taunts  of  her  uncle.  Time, 
however,  which  heals  the  deepest  wounds, 
rendered  the  smart  of  hers  less  acute. 
Years  passed  away,  and  her  uncle,  who 
had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  painful 
chronic  disease  which  frequently  confined 
him  to  his  chamber,  now  suffered  so 
much  from  the  increasing  violence  of  its 
attacks,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  benefit 
of  the  Cheltenham  waters,  and  accord- 
ingly visited  that  place,  accompanied  by 
Fanny,  who  was  so  necessary  to  his  com- 
forts that  he  relied  upon  her  for  every- 
thing, and  seldom  permitted  her  to  stir 
from  his  side. 

At  Cheltenham,  Fanny  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  widow  lady,  and  her  son, 
a  young  clergyman,  who  had  just  been 
admitted  into  orders.  Less  gifted  by  for- 
tune than  by  nature, 

Nor  wealth  nor  power  had  he , 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had ; 

and  in  the  society  of  Henry  Herbert, 
Fanny  Lee  soon  learned  to  regard  these  as 
all  to  her. 

A  new  and  powerful  interest  was  now- 
awakened  in  her  heart,  and  she  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  object  of  her  preference, 
when  her  uncle,  with  his  usual  caprice, 
one  morning  while  she  was  administering 
his  medicine  to  him,  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  peevish  vituperation  against  Chel- 
tenham, its  springs,  lodgings,  company, 
and  inhabitants,  and  bade  her  hold  herself 
in  readiness  to  depart  with  him  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  Bath. 

"So  soonf  demanded  Fanny,  in  a 
faltering  voice.  "  Have  I  not  said  it  T' 
responded  Mr.  Buckley,  in  a  tone  that 
convinced  her  his  determination  was  un- 
alterable. 

The  next  morning  they  left  Chelten- 
ham at  so  early  an  hour  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  farewell  interview 
with  Henry  Herbert.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  Fanny's 
sojourn  at  Bath,  and  the  other  places 
which  Mr.  Buckley  visited,  in  a  vain  pur- 
suit of  that  health  which  his  own  restless 
irritability  of  temper  had  mainly  contri- 
buted to  banish.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
after  an  absence  of  many  months,  he  re- 


turned to  his  home  a  confirmed  valetudi- 
narian, and,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  humour 
than  when  he  left  it. 

Some  changes  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence ;  among  the  rest,  the  curate 
had  been  presented  with  a  living,  and  had 
gone  to  take  possession  of  his  benifice. 
Mr.  Buckley,  who  hated  every  creature 
in  the  parish,  expressed  himself  charmed  at 
his  departure,  marvelled  atthe  folly  of  the 
patron  who  had  promoted  him  to  a  living, 
and  finally  visited  the  church  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  to  honour  his  successor 
with  his  presence.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Fanny,  who,  as  his  niece,  he  imagined, 
would  be  considered  as  a  personage  of 
importance  also  by  the  new  curate.  The 
interest  with  which  Fanny  was  certainly 
beheld  by  the  young  minister,  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  reflection  from  the 
superior  splendour  of  her  rich  uncle,  for 
that  minister  was  Henry  Herbert. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  detail  of 
Fanny's  emotions  at  the  recognition ;  it 
was  mutually  delightful  to  both  ;  even 
the  great  Mr.  Buckley  appeared  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
curate  being  a  stranger  to  every  member 
of  the  congregation,  himself  and  his  niece 
excepted  ;  and  he  immediately  formed 
the  magnanimous  resolve  of  patronising 
him,  in  the  hope  of  securing  his  exclusive 
attention  to  himself.  Accordingly,  lie 
was  profuse  of  his  invitations,  both  to  him 
and  his  mother,  and  was  charmed  by  ob- 
serving that  both  appeared  to  regard  his 
house  as  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
that  of  his  neighbours.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  in  his  blind  egotism  that  his  gentle 
and  lovely  niece  might  be  the  magnet  that 
drew  them  thither,  nor  was  it  till  a  most 
perfect  and  lover-like  understanding  sub- 
sisted between  Fanny  and  Herbert,  that 
he  was  at  all  aware  of  what  had  been 
going  on  for  months  before  his  eyes.  To 
this  he  was  unexpectedly  awakened  at  a 
public  dinner,  at  which  he  was  lauding 
the  superiority  of  the  new  curate  over  his 
predecessor,  especially  in  the  discrimina- 
tion he  displayed  in  his  choice  of  society. 
"  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  your 
house,  indeed,"  observed  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, pointedly.  "  I  am  happy  to  say 
he  is,  and  always  a  welcome  guest,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Buckley;  "I  consider  it  a 
point  of  duty  on  my  part  to  encourage 
persons  of  taste  and  talent  whenever  I 
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am  so  fortunate  as  to  encounter  them, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  has  given  decided 
proofs  of  both  in  many  ways,  and  the 
congeniality  of  his  sentiments  with  my 
own  is  evident  from  the  almost  exclusive 
manner  in  which  he  has  confined  his  visits 
to  my  house."  "Your  house  may  pro- 
bably afford  considerable  attractions  to 
the  young  gentleman,"  rejoined  one  of 
the  company.  "I  flatter  myself  it  does," 
replied  Mr.  Buckley.  "  In  the  person  of 
your  amiable  niece,  or  public  report  is 
erroneous  on  the  motives  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's visits,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

Here  Mr.  Buckley  made  a  coarse  re- 
tort on  the  score  of  a  disappointed  lover's 
jealousy,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  in  return 
entreated  him  "  not  to  deceive  himself 
into  the  belief  that  a  young  man  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  acknowledged  taste  could  sub- 
mit to  the  penance  of  his  society,  unless 
from  some  motive  of  the  most  powerful 
nature.  Affection  for  Miss  Lee,  the  world 
^aid,  was  his  inducement,  and  he  believed 
the  world  for  once  was  right." 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation, 
Mr.  Buckley  returned  home  boiling  with 
wrath,  and  the  first  effusion  of  his  dis- 
pleasure was  of  course  vented  on  Fanny, 
of  whom  he  demanded  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  whether  it  were  true  that  Mr. 
Herbert  came  to  his  house  on  her  ac- 
count." Fanny,  who  had  been  long 
deliberating  in  what  manner  to  break  this 
very  matter  to  her  uncle,  and  who  per- 
ceived that  a  storm  was  about  to  burst 
over  her,  gathered  courage  from  the  very 
desperation  of  her  circumstances,  and  re- 
plied demurely,  "  I  hope  so." 

"  You  hope  so,  hussy  !"  retorted  Mr. 
Buckley.  "What  is  your  meaning?" 
"  That  I  am  sincerely  attached  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  is  on  his  part  devoted  to 
me,"  said  Fanny.  "  Pe-wgh!"  ejaculated 
her  uncle,  with  a  long  drawn  note  of  con- 
tempt, which  brought  the  indignant  color 
into  her  cheeks :  and  she  resumed,  with 
some  quickness,  "  And  we  have  only 
waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting you  with  the  state  of  our  affec- 
tions, and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  marry 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit." 
"  State  of  your  affections — stuff !  Marry  ! 
fiddle  faddle !"  interrupted  the  squire 
insultingly.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  go  to  bed, 
Miss  Lee,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  let 
you  know  my  sentiments  on  the  busi- 


!  ness."  "  With  your  leave,  uncle,  I  would 
rather  be  informed  of  them  to-night," 
said  Fanny  resolutely.  "  Well,  then, 
madam,  you  shall  be  gratified  in  your  pre- 
ference of  time,"  said  her  uncle,  replacing 
his  chamber  candlestick  on  the  table,  and 
regarding  her  with  a  look  that  was  inten- 
ded to  inspire  her  with  apprehension. 
"  It  is  my  opinion  that  both  you  and  Mr. 
Herbert  have  acted  in  the  most  base, 
treacherous,  and  ungrateful  manner  to- 
wards me,  in  daring  to  form  this  clandes- 
tine, improper  and  unbecoming  connec- 
tion, under  my  very  roof."  "  Nay  sir," 
interrupted  Fanny,"  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  your  own  language  in  applying  such 
terms  to  our  engagement,  is  both  impro- 
per and  unbecoming,  since  it  is  of  a  na- 
ture that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  proclaim- 
ing before  God  and  man."  "  Well,  then, 
Madam  Shameless,"  returned  her  uncle, 
"  I  beg  leave,  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that 
it  is  my  positive  commands  that  you  think 
no  more  of  Mr.  Henry  Herbert."  "  Obe- 
dience to  such  a  mandate  is  not  in  my 
power,"  replied  Fanny  coolly.  "Whether 
you  think  of  him  or  not,  it  is  my  pleasure 
that  you  put  an  end  to  all  correspondence 
or  connection  with  him,  under  peril  of 
forfeiting  a  place  in  my  house  forever  ! 
I  see  you  are  ready  to  return  some  inso- 
lent and  foolish  rejoinder,  but  I  will  hear 
nothing  you  have  to  say  to-night.  You 
now  know  my  determination,  and  to-mor- 
row morning  I  shall  expect  to  be  favored 
with  yours,"  said  the  old  despot,  waving 
his  hand  for  her  to  depart. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Fan- 
ny stood  by  her  uncle's  bedside,  arrayed  in 
a  travelling  dress,  and,  drawing  aside  his 
curtain,  requested  permission  to  speak  to 
him.  "Heyday!  what  does  the  fool  want, 
disturbing  my  rest  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  could  not  sleep  all  night 
for  the  gouty  twinges  in  my  toe  VJ  mut- 
tered he  very  waspishly.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  uncle,  for  the  intrusion,  but  you 
requested  to  hear  my  determination  this 
morning,"  said  Fanny.  "  Well,  and  if  I 
did,  what  occasion  was  there  to  come 
pestering  me  about  it  now  1  Why  could 
not  you  have  waited  till  breakfast-time  2" 
"  Because,  uncle,  I  shall  probably  be 
twenty  miles  off  by  your  breakfast  hour." 
"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  And  what  are  you 
dressed  up  in  that  masquerading  style 
for? 
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"  Because  it  is  my  intention  to  leave 
your  house  immediately — I  have  perhaps 
too  long  submitted  to  oppression  ;  and 
that  I  shall  do  no  longer.  My  resolution 
is  also  taken  not  to  give  up  my  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Herbert,  for  whom,  when 
you  allowed  your  own  unbiassed  judg- 
ment to  operate,  you  testified  proper 
respect."  "  Why  what 's  all  this  of  it  ?" 
said  the  old  gentleman,  evidently  a  good 
deal  stupified  with  the  spirit  of  his  niece  ; 
"  why,  are  you  really  aware,  Miss,  that 
in  departing  you  quit  my  house  for  ever  V9 
"  Perfectly,  uncle  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  do  so,  I  have  sent  down 
to  the  village  to  order  a  post-chaise,  which 
will  be  here  presently."  "  And  pray, 
Miss  Lee,  may  I  ask  whither  you  mean 
to  go  ?"  "  Home  !"  replied  Fanny. 
"  Home !"  echoed  Mr.  Buckley;  "  where 
do  you  mean  ?"  "  To  my  father's  house," 
replied  she,  bursting  into  tears,  "  where 
my  joyous  days  of  infancy  and  early  youth 
were  passed  in  peace  and  contentment, 
where  even  care  was  sweet  amidst  the 
general  sympathy  of  affectionate  hearts, 
and  where  I  tasted  that  happiness  which 
I  have  never  known  under  your  roof." 

"  Very  pretty,  Miss  Fanny  ;  so,  this  is 
your  gratitude  for  all  my  favours ;  and  the 
return  you  make  to  me  for  maintaining 
you  in  luxury  for  eight  years,  and  hiring 
masters  to  teach  you  all  manner  of  accom- 
plishments, is  to  abandon  me  while  I  am 
laid  up  with  the  gout.  Oh,  my  toe  !  I 
felt  it  coining  on  in  the  night — all  your 
doings  !  brought  on  by  anxiety  on  your 
account — shan't  be  able  to  stir  hand  or 
foot  for  a  month.  That's  right,  put  your 
finger  in  your  eye,  and  run  home  to  daddy, 
and  leave  your  poor  old  uncle  to  help 
himself  as  he  can."  "  Nay,  uncle,  it  was 
no  wish  of  mine  to  leave  you.  It  was 
yourself  offered  me  that  alternative,  pro- 
vided I  would  not  resign  Mr.  Herbert, 
which  I  would  rather  die  than  do,"  said 
Fanny.  "  Yet  you  resigned  both  Mr. 
Brownlow  and  SirFred'k  Marden  without 
remonstrance  ;  why  cannot  you  render 
the  same  obedience  in  this  instance  ?" 
"  Because  uncle,  I  love  Herbert,"  replied 
Fanny,  blushing.  "  And  did  you  not 
love  them  ?  "I  could  not  have  resigned 
them  so  easily  if  I  had,"  replied  Fanny, 
smiling.  "  Yet  you  looked  vastly  queer 
for  a  twelvemonth  after  you  lost  Sir  Fred- 
erick.   However,  I  must  confess  you 


behaved  very  dutifully  in  that  affair  ;  and 
if  you  will  but  give  up  your  present  ca- 
price  " 

"  Surely,  uncle,  after  having  lost  two 
good  husbands  in  compliance  with  your 
caprice,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  now  be 
permitted  to  take  one  to  please  my  own, 
if  you  give  my  affection  for  Henry  Her- 
bert that  name,"  returned  Fanny.  "  I 
cannot  consent  to  your  throwing  yourself 
away  on  a  poor  curate."  "  Ah  !  he  is 
rich  in  all  that  maketh  true  happi- 
ness," responded  Fanny  ;  "  and  you 
are  yourself  a  proof,  uncle,  that  wealth 
cannot  purchase  content."  u  Pshaw, 
fiddle,  faddle  ;  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  present  question  ?  What  occasion  is 
there  for  you  to  marry  at  all  V*  "  Nay, 
uncle,  you  have  said  so  much  in  dispar- 
I  agement  of  old  maids,  that  you  can  scarcely 
expect  me  to  remain  one  of  that  despised 
body  when  I  have  the  alternative  of  be- 
coming a  happy  wife.  But  here  comes 
the  chaise — adieu,  uncle."  "  Order  it 
back  to  the  village,  and  go  to  bed  again — 
there 's  a  good  girl — and  you  shall  have 
every  thing  in  reason,"  said  her  uncle, 
who  now  saw  that  he  was  within  an  ace 
of  losing  his  only  means  of  solace — the 
only  friend  he  had  in  the  world.  He 
also  perceived  that  a  single  word  would 
set  all  to  rights,  but  shame  forbade  him  to 
utter  it.  In  this  crisis,  Fanny  observed 
that  there  was  surely  nothing  unreason- 
able in  her  wishing  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  man  whom  she  both  loved  nad  esteem, 
ed.  "  Yes,  there  is  ;  you  will  leave  me 
if  you  marry  Henry  Herbert."  "  No,  no, 
uncle,"  rejoined  Fanny  :  "  we  will  both 
stop  beside  you,  and  take  care  of  you." 
M  Oh,  well,  well,  I  see  you  will  have  your 
own  way ;  and  that  it  is  plain  I  am  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  between  you  both  in  my 
old  age."  "  No,  uncle — a  happy  man." 
"  Well !  well !  well !  that  is  as  it  may 
turn  out.  There,  get  away  with  you,  and 
let  me  have  an  hour's  sleep  after  all  this 
fuss,  if  I  can  ;  and  tell  Henry  Herbert  he 
may  breakfast  with  us  if  he  likes." 

Fanny  only  curtsied  her  thanks,  closed 
the  curtain  and  withdrew  to  communi- 
cate her  triumph  to  the  happy  lover,  and 
within  a  week  from  that  day  she  became 
Mrs.  Herbert. 


A  young  Lady  being  asked  "What  is  wit,5 
replied,  '-It  is  fine  sense  at  play." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  A  TAMED  PANTHER. 

I  am  induced  to  send  you  some  account  of  a 
panther  which  was  in  my  possession  for  several 
months.  He  and  another  were  found  when 
very  young  in  the  forest,  apparently  deserted 
by  their  mother.  They  were  taken  to  the 
king  of  Ashantee,  in  whose  palace  they  lived 
for  several  weeks,  when  my  hero,  being  much 
larger  than  his  companion,  suffocated  him  in  a 
fit  of  romping,  and  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, the  resident  left  by  Mr.  Bowdich  at 
Coomassie.  This  gentleman  observing  that 
the  animal  was  very  docile,  took  pains  to  tame 
him,  and  in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  When 
lie  was  about  a  year  old,  Mr.  Hutchison  returned 
to  Cape  Coast,  and  had  him  led  through  the 
country  by  a  chain,  occasionally  letting  him 
loose  when  eating  was  going  forward,  when  he 
would  sit  by  his  master's  side  and  receive  his 
share  with  comparative  gentleness.  Once  or 
twice  he  purloined  a  fowl,  but  easily  gave  it  up 
to  Mr.  Hutchison,  on  being  allowed  a  portion 
of  something  else.  The  day  of  his  arrival  he 
was  placed  in  a  small  court,  leading  to  the 
private  rooms  of  the  governor,  and  after  dinner 
was  led  by  a  thin  cord  into  the  room,  where  he 
received  our  salutations  with  some  degree  of 
roughness,  but  with  perfect  good-humour.  On 
the  least  encouragement  he  laid  his  paws  upon 
our  shoulders,  rubbed  his  head  upon  us,  and 
his  teeth  and  claws  having  been  filed,  there  was 
no  danger  of  tearing  our  clothes.  He  was 
kept  in  the  above  court  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
evinced  no  ferocity,  except  when  one  of  the 
servants  tried  to  pull  his  food  from  him ;  he  then 
caught  the  offender  by  the  leg,  and  tore  a  piece 
of  flesh,  but  he  never  seemed  to  owe  him  any 
ill-will  afterwards.  He  one  morning  broke  his 
cord,  and,  the  cry  being  given,  the  castle  gates 
were  shut,  and  a  chase  commenced,.  After 
leading  his  pursuers  two  or  three  times  round 
the  ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a  few  children 
by  bouncing  against  them,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his 
quarters,  under  one  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and 
orders  having  been  given  to  the  sentinels  to 
prevent  his  escape  through  the  gates,  he  was 
left  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  a 
boy  was  appointed  to  prevent  him  from  intrud- 
ing into  the  apartments  of  the  officers.  His 
keeper,  however,  generally  passed  his  watch 
in  sleeping ;  and  Sai',  as  the  panther  was  called, 
after  the  royal  giver,  roamed  at  large.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  his  servant  sitting  on  the 
step  of  the  door,  upright,  fast  asleep,  when  he 
lifted  his  paw,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of 
his  head  which  laid  him  flat,  and  then  stood 
wagging  his  tail,  as  if  enjoying  the  mischief  he 
had  committed.  He  became  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  the  governor,  and  followed  him  every 
where  like  a  dog.  His  favourite  station  was 
at  a  window  in  the  sitting-room  which  over- 
looked the  whole  town  ;  there,  standing  on  his 
hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  resting  on  the  ledge  of 
the  window,  and  his  chin  laid  between  them, 
he  appeared  to  amuse  himself  with  what  was 
passing  beneath.     The  children  also  stood 


with  him  at  the  window ;  and  one  day,  finding 
his  presence  an  incumbrance,  that  they  could 
not  get  their  chairs  close,  they  used  their  united 
efforts  to  pull  him  down  by  the  tail.  He  one 
morning  missed  the  governor,  who  was  settling 
a  dispute  in  the  hall,  and  who,  being  surround- 
ed by  black  people,  was  hidden  from  the  view 
of  his  favourite.  Sai'  wandered  with  a  dejected 
look  to  various  parts  of  the  fortress  in  search  of 
him  ;  and,  while  absent  on  this  errand,  the 
audience  ceased,  the  governor  returned  to  his 
private  rooms,  and  seated  himself  at  a  table  to 
write.  Presently  he  heard  a  heavy  step  com- 
ing up  stairs,  and,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  open 
door,  he  beheld  Sai'.  At  that  moment  he  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  for  Sai'  immediately  sprang 
from  the  door  on  to  his  neck.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  devouring  him,  he  laid  his  head  close 
to  the  governor's,  rubbed  his  cheek  upon  his 
shoulders,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince 
his  (happiness.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
panther  caused  serious  alarm  to  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  castle,  and  the  poor  woman  who 
swept  the  floors,  or  to  speak  technically,  the 
pra-pra  woman,  was  made  ill  by  her  fright. 
She  was  one  day  sweeping  the  boards  of  the 
great  hall  with  a  short  broom,  and  in  an  at- 
titude nearly  approaching  to  all-fours,  and  Sai', 
who  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  sud- 
denly leaped  upon  her  back,  where  he  stood  in 
triumph.  She  screamed  so  violently  as  to 
summon  the  other  servants,  but  they,  seeing 
the  panther,  as  they  thought,  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  her,  one  and  all  scampered  off  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  nor  was  she  released  till 
the  governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  to  her 
assistance.  Strangers  were  naturally  uncom- 
fortable when  they  saw  so  powerful  a  beast  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  many  were  the  ridiculous 
scenes  which  took  place,  they  not  liking  to 
own  their  alarm,  yet  perfectly  unable  to  retain 
their  composure  in  his  presence. 

This  interesting  animal  was  well  fed  twice 
every  day,  but  never  given  any  thing  with  life 
in  it.  He  stood  about  two  feet  high,  and  was 
of  a  dark  yellow  color,  thickly  spotted  with 
black  rosettes,  and  from  the  good  feeding  and 
the  care  taken  to  clean  him,  his  skin  shone 
like  silk.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  very  animated  and  good-tempered,  and  he 
was  particularly  gentle  to  children ;  he  would 
lie  down  on  the  mats  by  their  side  when  they 
slept,  and  even  the  infant  shared  his  caresses, 
and  remained  unhurt.  During  the  period  of 
his  residence  at  Cape  Coast,  I  was  much 
occupied  by  making  arrangements  for  my  de- 
parture from  Africa,  but  generally  visited  my 
future  companion  once  a  day,  and  we,  in  con- 
sequence, became  great  friends  before  we  sail- 
ed. He  was  conveyed  on  board  the  vessel  in  a 
large  wooden  cage,  thickly  barred  in  the  front 
with  iron.  Even  this  confinement  was  not 
deemed  a  sufficient  protection  by  the  canoe 
men,*  who  were  so  alarmed  at  taking  him 
from  the  shore  to  the  vessel,  that,  in  their  con- 


*The  panther  in  these  countries  is  a  sacred,  or  Fetish 
animal :  and  not  only  a  heavy  fine  is  extorted  from  those 
who  kill  one,  but  the  Fetish  is  supposed  to  revenge  hia 
death  by  cursing  the  offender. 
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fusion,  they  dropped  cage  and  all  into  the  sea. 
For  a  few  minutes  I  gave  up  my  poor  panther  as 
lost,  but  some  sailors  jumped  into  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  the  vessel,  and  dragged  him  out  in  safety. 
The  beast  himself  seemed  completely  subdued 
by  his  ducking,  and  as  no  one  dared  to  open 
the  cage  to  dry  it  he  rolled  himself  up  in  one 
corner,  nor  roused  himself  till  after  an  inter- 
val of  some  days,  when  he  recognized  my  voice. 
When  I  first  spoke,  he  raised  his  head,  held  it 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  to  listen ;  and 
when  I  came  fully  into  his  view,  he  jumped  on 
his  legs  and  appeared  frantic  ;  he  rolled  him- 
self over  and  over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his 
enormous  jaws  and  cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
would  have  torn  his  cage  to  pieces.  However, 
as  his  violence  subsided,  he  contented  himself 
with  thrusting  his  paws  and  nose  through  the 
bars  of  the  cage,  to  receive  my  caresses. 

The  greatest  treat  I  could  bestow  upon  my 
favourite  was  lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchison 
had  told  me  that,  on  the  way  from  Ashantee, 
he  drew  a  scented  handkerchief  from  hispocket, 
which  was  immediately  seized  on  by  the  pan- 
ther, who  reduced  it  to  atoms ;  nor  could  he 
venture  to  open  a  bottle  of  perfume  when  the 
animal  was  near,  he  was  so  eager  to  enjoy  it. 
I  indulged  him  twice  a  week  by  making  a  cup 
of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a  little  lavender  water 
into  it,  and  giving  it  to  him  through  the  bars 
of  his  cage:  he  would  drag  it  to  him  with 
great  eagerness,  roll  himself  over  it,  nor  rest 
till  the  smell  had  evaporated.  JJy  this  I  taught 
him  to  put  out  his  paws  without  shewing  his 
nails,  always  refusing  the  lavender  till  he  had 
drawn  them  back  again ;  and  in  a  short  time 
he  never,  on  any  occasion,  protruded  his  claws 
when  offering  me  his  paw. 

We  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon, 
where  he  had  plenty  of  excellent  food,  but  was 
never  suffered  to  leave  his  cage,  on  account  of 
the  deck  being  always  filled  with  black  stran- 
gers, to  whom  he  had  a  very  decided  aversion, 
although  he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  white 
people.  His  indignation,  however,  was  con- 
stantly excited  by  the  pigs,  when  they  were 
suffered  to  run  past  his  cage ;  and  the  sight  of 
one  of  the  monkeys  put  him  in  a  complete  fury, 
while  at  anchor  in  the  before-mentioned  river, 
an  oi-ang-outang  (Simia  Satyrus)  was  brought 
for  sale,  and  lived  three  days  on  board ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  uncontrollable  rage  of 
the  one  and  the  agony  of  the  other,  at  this 
meeting.  The  orang  was  about  three  feet  high, 
and  very  powerful  in  proportion  to  his  size  ;  so 
that  when  he  fled  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
from  the  panther  to  the  further  end  of  the 
deck,  neither  man  or  thing  remained  upright 
when  they  opposed  his  progress ;  there  he  took 
refuge  in  a  sail,  and  although  generally 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  his  master,  force  was 
necessary  to  make  him  quit  the  shelter  of  its 
folds.  As  to  the  panther,  his  back  rose  in  an 
arch,  his  tail  was  elevated  and  perfectly  stiff, 
his  eyes  flashed,  and,  as  he  howled,  he  shewed 
his  huge  teeth :  then,  as  if  forgetting  the  bars 
before  him,  he  tried  to  spring  on  the  orang,  to 
tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  he  re- 
covered his  tranquillity;  day  and  night  he 
2  c 


;  appeared  to  be  on  the  listen ;  and  the  approach 
I  of  a  largo  monkey  we  had  on  board,  or  the  in- 
!  trusion  of  a  black  man,  brought  a  return  of  his 
j  agitation. 

We  at  length  sailed  for  England,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions;  but,  unhappily, 
we  were  boarded  by  pirates  during  the  voyage, 
and  nearly  reduced  to  starvation.  My  panther 
must  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  three  hundred  parrots, 
with  which  we  sailed  from  the  river,  and  which 
died  very  fast  while  we  were  in  the  north-west 
trades.  Sai's  allowance  was  one  per  diem,  but 
this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that  he  became 
ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all  the 
feathers  off  before  he  commenced  his  meal. 
The  consequence  was, -that  he  became  very  ill, 
and  refused  even  this  small  quantity  of  food. 
Those  around  tried  to  persuade  me  that  he 
suffered  from  the  colder  climate ;  but  his  dry 
nose  and  paw  convinced  me  that  he  was  fever- 
ish, and  I  had  him  taken  out  of  his  cage  ; 
when,  instead  of  jumping  about  and  enjoying 
his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his  head 
upon  my  feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills, 
each  containing  two  grains  of  calomel.  The 
boy  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  and  who  was 
much  attached  to  him,  held  his  jaws  open, 
and  I  pushed  the  medicine  down  his  throat. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to  visit  my  pa- 
tient, and  found  his  guard  sleeping  in  the  cage 
with  him ;  and  having  administered  a  further 
dose  to  the  invalid,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  perfectly  cured  by  the  evening.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  London  Docks, 
Sai  was  taken  ashore,  and  presented  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  who  placed  him  in  Exeter 
Change,  to  be  taken  care  of  till  she  herself  went 
to  Oatlands.  He  remained  there  for  some  weeks, 
and  was  suffered  to  roam  about  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  without  any  restraint.  On  the  morning 
previous  to  the  duchess's  departure  from  town, 
she  went  to  visit  her  new  pet,  played  with  him, 
and  admired  his  healthy  appearance  and  gentle 
deportment.  In  the  evening  when  her  Royal 
Highness's  coachman  went  to  take  him  away, 
he  was  dead,  in  consequence  of  an  inflamma- 
tion on  his  lungs. — Loudon's  Magazine  of 
Natural  History. 
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THE  HAREM. 

We  arrived  at  Constantinople  during  the 
Ramazan,  or  Lent ;  and  my  first  anxiety  was 
to  pass  a  day  of  Fast  in  the  interior  of  a  Turk- 
ish family. 

This  difficult,  and  in  most  cases  impossible; 
achievement  for  an  European  was  rendered 
easy  to  me  by  the  fact  that  shortly  after  our 
landing  I  procured  an  introduction  to  a  respect- 
able Turkish  merchant ;  and  I  had  no  sooner 
written  to  propose  a  visit  to  his  harem  than  I 
received  the  most  frank  and  cordial  assurances 
of  welcome. 

A  Greek  lady  of  my  acquaintance  having 
offered  to  accompany  me,  and  to  act  as  my 
interpreter,  we  crossed  over  to  Stamboul,  and, 
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after  threading  several  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
perfectly  impassable  for  carriages,  entered  the 
spacious  court  of  the  house  at  which  we  were 
expected,  and  ascended  a  wide  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  harem,  or  women's  apartments. 
The  stairs  terminated  in  a  large  landing-place, 
of  about  thirty  feet  square,  into  which  several 
rooms  opened  on  each  side,  screened  with  cur- 
tains of  dark  cloth  embroidered  with  coloured 
worsted.  An  immense  mirror  filled  up  a  space 
between  two  of  the  doors,  and  a  long  passage 
led  from  this  point  to  the  principal  apartment 
of  the  harem,  to  which  we  were  conducted  by 
a  black  slave. 

When  I  say  "  we,"  I  of  course  allude  to  Mrs. 

 and  myself,  as  no  men,  save  those  of  the 

family  and  physician,  are  ever  admitted  within 
the  walls  of  a  Turkish  harem. 

The  apartment  into  which  we  were  ushered 
was  large  and  warm,  richly  carpeted,  and  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  sofa,  raised  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  covered  Avith  crim- 
son shag ;  while  the  cushions  that  rested  against 
the  wall,  or  were  scattered  at  intervals  along 
the  couch,  were  gaily  embroidered  with  gold 
thread  and  coloured  silks.  In  one  angle  of  the 
sofa  stood  the  (andour,  a  piece  of  furniture  so 
unlike  any  thing  in  Europe,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear giving  a  description  of  it. 

The  tandour  is  a  wooden  frame,  covered  with 
a  couple  of  wadded  coverlets,  for  such  they 
literally  are,  that  are  in  their  turn  overlaid  by 
a  third  and  considerably  smaller  one  of  rich 
silk:  within  the  frame,  which  is  of  the  height 
and  dimensions  of  a  moderately  sized  breakfast 
table,  stands  a  copper  vessel,  filled  with  the 
embers  of  charcoal ;  and,  on  the  two  sides  that 
do  not  touch  against  the  sofa,  piles  of  cushions 
are  heaped  on  the  floor  to  nearly  the  same 
height,  for  the  convenience  of  those  whose  rank 
in  the  family  does  not  authorise  them  to  take 
places  on  the  couch.  The  double  windows, 
which  were  all  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, were  closely  latticed ;  and  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  room,  in  an  arched  recess, 
stood  a  classically-shaped  clay  jar  full  of  water, 
and  a  covered  goblet  in  a  glass  saucer.  Along 
a  silken  cord,  on  either  side  of  this  niche,  were 
hung  a  number  of  napkins,  richly  worked  and 
fringed  with  gold ;  and  a  large  copy  of  the  Ko- 
ran was  deposited  beneath  a  handkerchief  of 
gold  gauze,  on  a  carved  rosewood  bracket.  In 
the  middle  of  the  floor  was  placed  the  man  gal, 
a,  large  copper  vessel  of  about  a  foot  in  height, 
resting  upon  a  stand  of  the  same  material  raised 
on  castors,  and  filled,  like  that  within  the  tan- 
dour,  with  charcoal. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother, 
the  son  and  the  soirs  wife,  the  daughter  and 
her  husband,  and  a  younger  and  adopted  son. 
The  ladies  were  lying  upon  cushions,  buried 
up  to  their  necks  under  the  coverings  of  the 
tandour ;  and,  as  they  flung  them  off  to  receive 
us,  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  daugh- 
ter, whose  deep  blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden 
brown,  were  totally  different  from  what  I  had 
expected  to  find  in  a  Turkish  harem.  Two 
glances  sufficed  to  satisfy  me  that  the  mother 
was  a  shrew,  and  I  had  no  reason  subsequently 


to  revoke  my  judgment.  The  son's  wife  had 
fine,  large,  brilliant,  black  eyes,  but  her  other 
features  were  by  no  means  pleasing,  although 
she  possessed,  in  common  with  all  her  country- 
women, that  soft,  white,  velvety  skin,  for  which 
they  are  indebted  to  the  constant  use  of  the 
bath.  To  this  luxury,  in  which  many  of  them 
daily  indulge,  must  be,  however,  attributed  the 
fact  that  their  hair,  in  becoming  bright  and 
glossy,  loses  its  strength,  and  compels  them  to 
the  adoption  of  artificial  tresses ;  and  these 
they  wear  in  profusion,  wound  amid  the  folds 
of  the  embroidered  handkerchiefs  that  they 
twine  about  their  heads  in  a  most  unbecoming 
manner,  and  secure  by  bodkins  of  diamonds  or 
emeralds,  of  which  ornaments  they  are  inordi- 
nately fond. 

They  all  wore  chemisscttes  or  under  garments 
of  silk  gauze,  trimmed  with  fringes  of  narrow 
ribbon,  and  wide  trowsers  of  printed  cotton, 
falling  to  the  ancle:  their  feet  were  bare,  save 
that  occasionally  they  thrust  them  into  little 
yellow  slippers,  scarcely  covering  their  toes, 
in  which  they  moved  over  the  floor  with  the 
greatest  ease,  dragging  after  them  their  ante- 
rys,  or  sweeping  robes ;  but  more  frequently 
they  dispensed  with  even  these,  and  walked 
barefoot  about  the  harem.  Their  upper  dresses 
were  of  printed  cotton  of  the  brightest  colours 
— that  of  the  daughter  had  a  blue  ground,  with 
a  yellow  pattern,  and  was  trimmed  with  a 
fringe  of  pink  and  green.  These  robes,  which 
are  made  in  one  piece,  are  divided  at  the  hip 
on  either  side  to  their  extreme  length,  and  girt 
about  the  waist  with  a  cachemire  shawl.  The 
costume  is  completed  in  winter  by  a  tight  vest 
lined  with  fur,  which  is  generally  of  light  green 
or  pink. 

Their  habits  are,  generally  speaking,  most 
luxurious  and  indolent,  if  I  except  their  custom 
of  early  rising,  which,  did  they  occupy  them- 
selves in  any  useful  manner,  would  be  undoubt- 
edly very  commendable ;  but,  as  they  only 
add,  by  these  means,  two  or  three  hours  of 
ennui  to  each  day,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  classify 
it.  The  time  is^  spent  in  dressing  themselves, 
and  varying  the  position  of  their  ornaments — 
in  the  bath — and  in  sleep,  which  they  appear 
to  have  as  entirely  at  their  beck  as  a  draught 
of  water ;  in  winter,  they  have  but  to  nestle 
under  the  coverings  of  the  tandour,  or  in  sum- 
mer to  bury  themselves  among  their  cushions, 
and  in  five  minutes  they  are  in  the  land  of 
dreams.  Indeed,  so  extraordinarily  are  they 
gifted  in  this  respect,  that  they  not  unfrequent- 
ly  engage  their  guests  to  take  a  nap,  with  the 
same  sang-froid  with  which  a  European  lady 
would  invite  her  friends  to  take  a  walk.  Habits 
of  industry  have,  however,  made  their  way,  in 
many  instances,  even  into  the  harem ;  the 
changes  without  have  influenced  the  pursuits 
and  feelings  of  the  women  ;  and  utter  idleness 
has  ceased  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  to  the 
high-bred  Turkish  female. 

As  it  was  the  time  of  the  Ramazan,  neither 
coffee  nor  sweatmeats  were  handed  to  us,  though 
the  offer  of  refreshments  was  made,  which  we, 
however,  declined,  being  resolved  to  keep  Lent 
with  them  according  to  their  own  fashion.  We 
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fasted,  therefore,  until  about  half  past  six 
o'clock,  when  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the 
minarets  proclaimed  that  one  of  the  watchers, 
of  whom  many  are  employed  for  the  purpose, 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  moon.  Instantly 
all  were  in  motion  ;  their  preliminary  arrange- 
ments had  been  so  zealously  and  carefully 
made  that  not  another  second  was  lost ;  and  as 
a  slave  announced  dinner,  Ave  all  followed  her 
to  a  smaller  apartment,  where  the  table,  if 
such  I  may  call  it,  was  already  laid. 

The  room  was  a  perfect  square,  totally  unfur- 
nished, save  that  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  was 
spread  a  carpet,  on  which  stood  a  wooden 
frame,  about  two  feet  high,  supporting  an 
immense  round  plated  tray,  with  the  edge 
slightly  raised.  In  the  centre  of  the  tray 
was  placed  a  capacious  white  basin,  filled 
with  a  kind  of  cold  bread  soup ;  and  around 
it  were  ranged  a  circle  of  small  porcelain 
saucers,  filled  with  sliced  cheese,  ancho- 
vies, caviare,  and  sweetmeats  of  every  de- 
scription :  among  these  were  scattered  spoons 
of  box-wood,  and  goblets  of  pink  and  white 
sherbet,  whose  rose-scented  contents  perfumed 
the  apartment.  The  outer  range  of  the  tray 
was  covered  with  fragments  of  unleavened 
bread,  torn  asunder ;  and  portions  of  the  lla- 
mazan  cake,  a  dry,  close,  sickly  kind  of  paste, 
glazed  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  strewed 
over  with  aniseeds. 

Our  party  was  a  numerous  one:  the  aged 
nurse,  who  had  reared  the  children  of  the 
family — the  orphan  boy  of  a  dead  son,  who, 
with  his  wife  had  perished  by  the  plague 
during  the  previous  twelve  months — several 
neighbours,  who  had  chosen  the  hour  of  dinner 
to  make  their  visits — a  very  pretty  friend  from 
Scutari — and  a  very  plain  acquaintance  from 
the  house  of  death,  the  widow  of  a  day,  whose 
husband  had  expired  the  previous  morning, 
been  buiied  the  same  evening,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, forgotten  on  the  morrow  ;  for  the  "  dis- 
consolate widow"  had  come  forth  in  a  pink 
vest  and  sky-blue  trousers,  with  rings  on  her 
fingers  and  jewels  in  her  turban,  to  seek  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  master  of  the  house 
in  securing  some  valuable  shawls,  and  sundry 
diamonds  and  baubles  which  she  had  possessed 
before  her  marriage,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
deceased's  relatives. 

As  soon  as  the  serious  business  of  the  repast 
really  commenced,  that  is,  when  we  had  each 
possessed  ourselves  of  a  cushion,  and  squatted 
clown  with  our  feet  under  us  round  the  dinner 
tray,  having  on  our  laps  linen  napkins  of 
about  two  yards  in  length  richly  fringed,  the 
room  was  literally  filled  with  slaves,  "  black, 
white,  and  grey,"  from  nine  years  old  to  fifty. 

Fish,  embedded  in  rice,  followed  the  side  or 
rather  circle  saucers  that  I  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  of  most  of  which  I  sparingly  par- 
took, as  the  only  answer  that  I  was  capable  of 
giving  to  the  unceasing  "Eat,  eat,  you  are 
welcome,"  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  With  the 
fish,  the  spoons  came  into  play,  and  all  were 
immersed  in  the  same  dish ;  but  I  must  not 
omit  to  add  that  this  custom  is  rendered  less 
revolting  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by  the 


j  fact  that  each  individual  is  careful,  should  the 
J  plat  be  partaken  of  a  second  time,  (a  rare  oc- 
j  currence,  however,  from  the  rapidity  with 
j  which  they  are  changed)  always  to  confine 
herself  to  one  spot.  The  meat  and  poultry 
were  eaten  with  the  fingers  ;  each  individual 
fishing  up,  or  breaking  away,  what  pleased  her 
eye;  and  several  of  them  tearing  a  portion 
asunder,  and  handing  one  of  the  pieces  to  me 
as  a  courtesy,  with  which,  be  it  remarked, 
par  parenthe.se,  I  should  joyfully  have  dispensed. 
Nineteen  dishes,  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry  and 
creams,  succeeding  each  other  in  the  most  heter- 
ogeneous manner — the  salt  following  the  sweet, 
and  the  stew  preceding  the  custard— were  termi- 
nated by  a  pyramid  of  pillauf.  I  had  the  perseve- 
rance to  sit  out  this  elaborate  culinary  exhibi- 
tion ;  an  exertion  which  is,  however,  by  no 
means  required  of  any  one,  by  the  observance 
of  Turkish  courtesy. 

Gastronomy  is  no  science  in  the  East,  and 
gourmands  are  unknown ;  the  Osmanlis  only , 
eat  to  live,  they  do  not  live  to  eat ;  and  the 
variety  of  their  dishes  originates  in  a  tacit  care 
to  provide  against  individual  disgusts ;  while 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
changed  sufficiently  demonstrates  their  want  of 
inclination  to  indulge  individual  excess.  The 
women  drink  only  coffee,  sherbet,  or  water; 
but  some  few  among  the  men  are  adopting  the 
vices  of  civilized  nations,  and  becoming  ad- 
dicted to  beverages  of  a  more  potent  descrip- 
tion. No  person  is  expected  to  remain  an  in- 
stant longer  at  a  Turkish  table  than  suffers 
him  to  make  his  meal;  the  instant  that  an 
individual  has  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  rises 
without  comment  or  apology,  washes  his  hands, 
and  resumes  his  pipe  or  his  occupation.  Nor 
must  I  pass  over  without  comment  the  simple 
and  beautiful  hospitality  of  the  Turks,  who 
welcome  to  their  board,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
every  countryman  who  thinks  proper  to  take  a 
seat  at  it ;  the  emphatic  "  Bourmon"  is  never 
coldly  or  grudgingly  uttered ;  and  the  Mussel- 
mauns  extend  this  unostentatious  greeting  to 
each  new  comer,  without  reservation  or  limit, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  they  never  per- 
mit them  to  find  fault  with  any  article  of  food 
which  may  be  served  up.  They  consider 
themselves  only  as  the  stewards  of  God,  and 
consequently  use  the  goods  of  life  as  a  loan 
rather  than  a  possession  ;  while  they  consider 
themselves  bound  to  give  from  their  superfluity 
to  those  who  have  been  less  favoured. 

As  we  rose  from  the  table,  a  slave  presented 
herself,  holding  a  basin  and  strainer  of  wrought 
metal,  while  a  second  poured  tepid  water  over 
our  hands  from  an  elegantly  formed  vase  of 
the  same  materials  ;  and  a  third  handed  to  us 
embroidered  napkins  of  great  beauty,  of  which 
I  really  availed  myself  with  reluctance. 

Having  performed  this  agreeable  ceremony, 
we  returned  to  the  principal  apartment,  where 
our  party  received  an  addition  in  the  person  of 
a  very  pretty  old  massaljhe,  or  tale-teller,  who 
had  been  invited  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
evening  with  some  of  her  narrations.  This 
custom  is  very  general  during  the  Ramazan, 
and  is  a  great  resource  to  the  Turkish  ladies, 
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who  can  thus  recline  in  luxurious  inaction, 
and  have  their  minds  amused  -without  any  per- 
sonal exertion.  Coffee  was  prepared  at  the 
mangal  and  handed  round :  after  which  the 
elder  lady  seated  herself  on  a  pile  of  cushions 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  smoked  a  couple 
of  pipes  in  perfect  silence,  and  with  extreme 
gusto,  flinging  out  volumes  of  smoke  that  crea- 
ted a  thick  mist  in  the  apartment. 

I  had  just  begun  to  indulge  in  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  induced  by  the  density  of  this  artifi- 
cial atmosphere,  when  in  walked  a  slave  to 
announce  the  intended  presence  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  family  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
scene  was  changed.  The  two  Turkish  ladies 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  on  a 
visit  in  the  house  rushed  from  the  room  bare- 
footed, in  as  little  time  as  it  would  have  re- 
quired for  me  to  disengage  myself  from  the 
tandour ;  the  less  agile  massaljhc  covered  her 
face  with  a  thick  veil,  and  concealed  herself 
behind  the  door — the  Juno-like  daughter  (one 
of  the  most  majestic  women  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen,  although  very  far  from  one  of  the 
tallest,)  flung  a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and 
fastened  it  beneath  her  chin  ;  while  the  son's 
wife  caught  up  &  feridjhe,  or  cloak,  and  with- 
drew muffled  amid  its  folds,  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. The  elder  lady  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  undisturbed  by  the  intelligence ;  she 
never  raised  her  eyes  from  the  carpet,  but 
continued  inhaling  the  aroma  of  the  "  scented 
weed,"  gravely  grasping  her  long  pipe,  her 
lips  pressed  against  its  amber  mouth-piece, 
and  her  brilliant  rings  and  diamond-studded 
bracelet  flashing  in  the  light. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  aged  father  of  the 
family  was  squatted  down  immediately  oppo- 
site to  my  seat,  smothered  in  furs,  and  crowded 
with  the  most  stately  looking  turban  I  had  yet 
seen  :  on  one  side  of  him  stood  a  slave  with 
his  chibouk,  which  his  wife  had  just  filled  and 
lighted,  and  on  the  other  his  elder  son,  holding 
a  little  brass  dish  in  which  the  pipe-bowl  is  de- 
posited to  protect  the  carpet.  Near  him,  on 
another  cushion,  lay  the  tobacco-bag  of  gold 
embroidered  cachemire,  from  which  the  said 
son  was  about  to  regale  himself,  after  having 
supplied  the  wants  of  his  father :  and  a  few 
paces  nearer  to  the  door  reclined  the  hand- 
some Soliman  Effendi,  the  adopted  son  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded. 

While  the  party  were  refreshing  themselves 
with  coffee,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
served  to  them,  a  cry  from  the  minarets  of  a 
neighboring  mosque  announced  the  hour  of 
prayer ;  when  the  old  man  gravely  laid  aside 
his  pipe,  and,  spreading  a  crimson  rug  above 
the  carpet  near  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  turned  his  face  to  the  East,  and  began 
his  devotions  by  stroking  down  his  beard  and 
falling  upon  his  knees,  or  rather  squatting 
himself  in  a  doubled-up  position  which  it  were 
impossible  to  describe.  For  a  while  his  lips 
moved  rapidly,  though  not  a  sound  escaped 
them,  and  then  suddenly  he  prostrated  himself 
three  times,  and  pressed  his  head  to  the  carpet, 
rose,  and  folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
continued  his  prayer-resumed  after  a  brief  space 


his  original  position,  rocking  his  body  slowly 
to  and  fro — again  bent  down — and  repeated 
the  whole  of  those  ceremonies  three  times,  con- 
cluding his  orisons  by  extending  his  open  palms 
towards  Heaven  ;  after  which,  he  once  more 
slowly  and  reverentially  passed  his  hand  down 
his  beard,  and,  without  uttering  a  syllabic,  re- 
turned to  his  seat  and  his  pipe,  while  a  slave 
folded  the  rug  and  laid  it  aside.  I  remarked 
that  at  intervals  during  the  prayer,  he  threw 
out  a  long  respiration,  as  though  he  had  been 
collecting  his  breath  for  several  seconds  ere  he 
suffered  it  to  escape,  but  throughout  the  whole 
.time  not  a  word  was  audible.  The  rest  of  the 
party  continued  to  laugh,  chat,  and  smoke 
quite  unconcernedly,  however,  during  the 
devotions  of  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
appeared  so  thoroughly  absorbed  as  to  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on 
around  him. 

I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  to  mention, 
that,  on  entering  the  harem,  each  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  family  deposited  on  a  table  at 
the  extremity  of  the  apartment  his  evening 
offering  ;  for  no  Turk,  however  high  in  rank, 
returns  home  for  the  night,  when  the  avoca- 
tions of  the  day  are  over,  empty-handed ;  it 
signifies  not  how  trifling  may  be  the  value  of 
his  burthen — a  cluster  of  grapes — a  paper  of 
sweetmeats — or,  among  the  lower  orders,  a 
few  small  fish,  or  a  head  of  salad — every  indi- 
vidual is  bound  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
Dei  Penates;  and  to  fail  in  this  duty,  is  to 
imply  that  he  is  about  to  repudiate  his  wife. 

The  father  of  the  eldest  son,  Usuf  Effendi, 
had  brought  home  Ramazan  cakes ;  but  Soli- 
man  Effendi  deposited  on  the  tandour  a  boksha, 
or  handkerchief  of  clear  muslin  wrought  with 
gold  threads,  and  containing  sweetmeats ; 
among  them  were  a  quantity  of  Barcelona  nuts, 
which,  in  Turkey,  are  shelled,  slightly  dried  in 
the  oven,  and  eaten  with  raisins,  as  almonds 
are  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  elder  lady  resumed  her  place  at  the  tan- 
dour ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  conversation,  she 
amused  herself  by  burning  one  of  the  nuts  at  a 
candle,  and,  having  reduced  it  to  a  black  and 
oily  substance  with  great  care  and  patience, 
she  took  up  a  small  round  hand-mirror,  set 
into  a  frame-work  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
in  silver,  that  was  buried  among  her  cushions, 
and  began  to  stain  her  eyebrows,  making  them 
meet  over  the  nose,  and  shaping  them  with  an 
art  which  nothing  but  long  practice  could  have 
enabled  her  to  acquire. 

Their  questions  were  of  the  most  puerile  de- 
scription— my  age — why  I  did  not  marry — 
whether  I  liked  Constantinople — if  I  could 
read  and  write,  &c,  &c.  ;  but  no  impertinent 
comment  on  fashions  and  habits  so  different 
from  their  own  escaped  them :  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  continually  remarking  how  much  I 
must  find  every  thing  in  Turkey  inferior  to 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Europe ;  and 
they  lost  themselves  in  wonder  at  the  resolution 
that  had  decided  me  to  visit  a  part  of  the  world 
where  I  must  suffer  so  many  privations.  Of 
course,  I  replied  as  politely  as  I  could  to  these 
complimentary  comments  ;  and  my  companion 
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and  myself  being  much  fatigued  with  the  exer- 
tions that  we  had  made  during  the  day,  we 
determined  to  retire  to  our  apartment,  without 
waiting  to  partake  of  the  second  repast,  which 
is  served  up  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

From  this  period  the  Turks  remain  smoking, 
and  sipping  their  coffee,  detailing  news  and 
telling  stories,  an  amusement  to  which  they  are 
extremely  partial,  until  there  is  sufficient  light 
to  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  a  black 
thread  and  a  white  one,  when  the  fast  is  scru- 
pulously resumed.  But  it  may  be  curious  to 
remark,  that,  as  not  even  a  draught  of  water 
can  be  taken  until  the  evening  meal,  and  (still 
greater  privation  to  the  Osmanli, )  not  a  pipe 
can  be  smoked,  they  have  adopted  a  singular 
expedient  for  appeasing  the  cravings  of  re- 
awakening appetite.  They  cause  opium  pills 
to  be  prepared,  enveloped  in  one,  two,  and 
three  coatings  of  gold  leaf ;  and  these  they 
swallow  at  the  last  moment  when  food  is  per- 
mitted to  be  taken ;  under  the  impression  that 
each  will  produce  its  intended  effect  at  a  given 
time,  which  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
envelopes  that  have  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  drug  before  it  can  act. 

The  apartment  wherein  we  passed  the  night 
was  spacious  and  lofty ;  and  the  ceiling  was 
lined  with  canvass,  on  which  a  large  tree  in 
full  leaf  was  painted  in  oils :  and,  as  it  was 
the  great  ornament  of  the  room,  and,  moreover, 
considered  as  a  model  of  ingenious  invention, 
one  of  the  slaves  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  us 
that  the  canvass,  instead  of  being  tightly 
stretched,  was  mounted  loosely  on  a  slight 
frame,  which,  when  the  air  entered  from  the 
open  windows,  permitted  an  undulation  intended 
to  give  to  the  tree  the  effect  of  reality.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  was  ever  more  amused — for 
the  branches  resembled  huge  boa-constrictors 
much  more  than  any  thing  connected  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom :  and  every  leaf  was  as 
large  and  as  black  as  the  crown  of  a  man's 
hat. 

Our  beds  were  composed  of  mattresses  laid 
one  above  the  other  upon  the  floor,  and  these 
were  of  the  most  costly  description  ;  mine 
being  yellow  satin  brocaded  with  gold,  and  that 
of  my  companion  violet-coloured  velvet,  richly 
fringed.  A  Turkish  bed  is  arranged  in  an 
instant — the  mattresses  are  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  silk  gauze,  or  striped  muslin  (my  own 
on  this  occasion  was  of  the  former  material) 
— half  a  dozen  pillows  of  various  forms  and 
sizes  are  heaped  up  at  the  head,  all  in  richly 
embroidered  muslin  cases,  through  which  the 
satin  containing  the  down  is  distinctly  seen — 
and  a  couple  of  wadded  coverlets  are  laid  at 
the  feet,  carefully  folded :  no  second  sheet  is 
considered  necessary,  as  the  coverlets  are  lined 
with  fine  white  linen.  Those  which  were  pro- 
vided for  us  were  of  pale  blue  silk,  worked 
with  rose-coloured  flowers. 

At  the  lower  end  of  every  Turkish  room  are 
large  closets  for  the  reception  of  the  bedding  ; 
and  the  slaves  no  sooner  ascertain  that  you 
have  risen,  than  half  a  dozen  of  them  enter 
the  apartment,  and  in  five  minutes  every  ves- 


tige of  your  couch  has  disappeared — you  hurry 
from  the  bed  to  the  bath,  whence  you  cannot 
possibly  escape  in  less  than  two  hours — and 
the  business  of  the  day  is  then  generally  ter- 
minated for  a  Turkish  lady.  All  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  sit  under  the  covering  of  the 
tandour,  passing  the  beads  of  a  perfumed  chap- 
let  rapidly  through  the  fingers — arranging  and 
re-arranging  the  head-dress  and  ornaments — 
or  to  put  on  the  yasmac  and  feridjhe,  and  sally 
forth,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  slaves,  to 
pay  visits  to  her  favourite  friends ;  either  on 
foot,  in  yellow  boots  reaching  up  to  the  swell 
of  the  leg,  over  which  a  slipper  of  the  same 
colour  is  worn ;  or  in  an  araba,  or  carnage  of 
the  country,  all  paint,  gilding,  and  crimson 
cloth,  nestled  among  cushions,  and  making 
more  use  of  her  eyes  than  any  being  on  earth 
save  a  Turkish  woman  would,  with  the  best 
inclination  in  the  world,  be  able  to  accomplish ; 
such  finished  coquetry  I  never  before  witnessed 
as  that  of  the  Turkish  ladies  in  the  street.  As 
the  araba  moves  slowly  along,  the  feridjhe  is 
flung  back  to  display  its  white  silk  lining  and 
bullion  tassels  ;  and,  should  a  group  of  hand- 
some men  be  clustered  on  the  pathway,  that 
instant  is  accidentally  chosen  for  arranging  the 
yashmac.  The  dark-eyed  dames  of  Spain,  ac- 
complished as  they  are  in  the  art,  never  made 
more  use  of  the  graceful  veil  than  do  the  ori- 
entals of  the  jealous  yashmac. 

YERE-BATAN  SERAI. 

The  antiquities  of  Constantinople  are  few  in 
number;  and,  when  the  by-past  fortunes  of 
Byzantium  are  taken  into  consideration,  not 
remarkably  interesting.  I  shall  consequently 
say  little  upon  the  subject,  and  the  rather  that 
more  competent  writers  than  myself  have  al- 
ready described  them ;  and  that  these  reliques 
of  departed  centuries  are  not  calculated  to  be 
treated  a  tutto  volo  dipenna.  But,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  them  over  altogether  in  silence, 
I  shall  merely  endeavour  to  describe  their  na- 
ture and  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon 
myself. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  remain  of  by-gone 
days  now  existing,  and  certainly  that  which  is 
least  known,  is  Yere-Baian-Scrai,  literally  the 
"  Swallowed  up  Palace,"  anciently  called  Phi- 
loxmos.  I  had  heard  much  of  tins  extraordinary 
old  Roman  work,  but  we  had  repeatedly  failed 
in  our  attempts  to  visit  it,  from  the  fact  of  its 
opening  into  the  court  of  a  Turkish  house, 
whose  owner  was  not  always  willing  to  submit 
to  the  intrusion  of  strangers. 

We  were  not,  however,  fated  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople without  effecting  our  purpose ; 
which  we  ultimately  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  one  of  the  Sultan's  Physicians,  who 
provided  us  with  such  attendance  as  insured 
our  success.  Ismael  Effendi,  Surgeon-in-chief 
of  the  Anatomical  School  attached  to  the  Serai 
Bournou,  volunteered  to  become  our  escort, 
and  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  kindness. 
He  was  a  fine,  vivacious,  intelligent  young 
man,  endowed  with  an  energy  and  mobility 
perfectly  Greek,  combined  with  that  gentle  and 
quiet  courtesy  so  essentially  Turkish :  and  we 
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were,  furthermore,  accompanied  by  one  of  Ins 
friends,  who  spoke  the  French  language  with 
tolerable  fluency  ;  and  a  soldier  of  the  Palace 
Guard,  to  prevent  our  collision  with  the  pas- 
sers-by ;  a  precaution  Avhich  the  rapid  and 
virulent  spread  of  the  Plague  had  rendered 
essentially  necessary. 

After  a  little  hesitation,  the  door  of  the 
Turkish  house  to  which  I  have  alluded 
was  opened  to  us,  and,  parsing  through  the 
great  entrance  hall,  we  traversed  the  court- 
yard, and  descending  a  steep  slope  of  slippery 
earth,  found  ourselves  at  the  opening  of  the 
dim  mysterious  Palace  of  Waters. 

The  roof  of  this  immense  cistern,  of  which 
the  extent  is  unknown,  is  supported,  like  that 
of  Bin  Vebir-JJireg,  by  marble  columns,  distant 
about  ten  feet  from  each  other,  but  eacli  formed 
from  a  single  block ;  the  capitals  are  elabo- 
rately wrought,  and  in  one  instance  the  entire 
pillar  is  covered  with  sculptured  ornaments. 

At  the  period  of  our  visit,  Constantinople 
had  been  long  suffering  from  draught,  and  the 
water  in  the  cistern  was  much  lower  than 
usual,  a  circumstance  that  greatly  tended  to 
augment  the  stateliness  of  its  eti'ect.  There 
was  formerly  a  boat  upon  it,  but  it  has  been 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
accidents  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

The  Kiara  of  the  Effendi  who  owned  the 
house  had  accompanied  us  to  the  vault ;  and 
he  mentioned  two  adventures  comiected  with  it 
that  had  taken  place  within  his  own  knowledge, 
and  which  he  related  to  us  as  having  both  oc- 
curred to  Englishmen. 

The  first  and  the  saddest  was  the  tale  of  a 
young  traveller,  who  about  six  years  ago 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  and,  in  his  torn*  of 
the  capital,  obtained  permission  to  see  the 
Yere-Batan-Serai.  The  boat  was  then  upon  the 
water ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  gazing  on  the 
wonders  of  the  place  from  land,  he  sprang  into 
the  little  skiff,  and,  accompanied  by  the  boat- 
man who  was  accustomed  to  row  the  family  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  opening,  he 
pushed  off,  after  having  received  a  warning 
not  to  be  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  advancing 
so  far  into  the  interior  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
light  of  day.  This  warning  he  was  unhappy 
enough  to  disregard.  Those  who  stood  watch- 
ing his  progress  remarked  that  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  lamp,  and  they  again  shouted  to 
him  to  beware ;  but  the  wretched  man  was 
bent  upon  his  purpose ;  and  having,  it  is  sup- 
posed, induced  the  boatman,  by  the  promise  of 
a  heavy  reward,  to  comply  with  his  wish,  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  became  rapidly  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  at  length  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  sight  of  those  who  were  left  behind ; 
and  who  remained  at  their  station  anxiously 
awaiting  their  return. 

But  they  lingered  in  vain — they  had  looked 
their  last  upon  the  unfortunates  who  had  so 
lately  parted  from  them  in  the  full  rush  of 
life  and  hope — the  boat  came  no  more — and  it 
is  presumed  that  those  within  it,  having  bewil- 
dered themselves  among  the  columns,  became 
unable  to  retrace  their  way,  and  perished 
miserably  by  famine. 


I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  spot  on 
which  we  stood  was  not  the  proper  entrance  to 
the  cistern,  of  whose  existence  and  situation 
they  are  even  now  ignorant,  but  an  opening 
formed  by  the  failure  of  several  of  the  pillars, 
by  Avhich  accident  the  roof  fell  in,  and  dis- 
closed the  water-vault  beneath. 

Another  similar  but  less  extensive  failure  of 
the  extraordinary  fabric  in  a  yard  near  the 
Sublime  Porte  betrayed  its  extent  in  that  di- 
rection ;  a  third  took  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Sophia;  and  a  fourth 
within  the  walls  of  the  Record  Office;  thus 
affording  an  assurance  that  the  cistern  extend- 
ed for  several  leagues  beneath  the  city.  Further 
than  this  the  Constantinopolitan  authorities 
cannot  throw  any  light  on  its  ^dimensions ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  was  individually  concerned,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  this  fact  did  not  increase 
the  interest  of  the  locality — the  mysterious  dis- 
tance into  which  man  is  forbidden  to  penetrate 
— the  long  lines  of  columns  deepening  in  tint, 
and  diminishing  in  their  proportions  as  they 
recede — the  sober  twilight  that  softens  every 
object — and  the  dreamy  stillness  that  lords  it 
over  this  singular  Water  Palace,  which  the 
voice  of  man  can  awaken  for  a  brief  space  into 
long-drawn  and  unearthly  echoes,  that  sweep 
onward  into  the  darkness,  and  ere  they  are 
quite  lost  to  the  ear,  appear  to  shape  them- 
selves into  words :  all  combined  to  invest  the 
spot  with  an  awful  and  thrilling  character, 
which,  to  an  imaginative  mind,  were  assuredly 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  privilege  of 
determining  its  limits. 

The  second  local  anecdote  related  to  us  by 
the  Kiara  was  that  of  an  Englishman,  who, 
only  a  few  months  previous  to  our  visit,  had 
requested  permission  to  make  use  of  the  little 
boat  that  had  replaced  the  one  in  which  the 
traveller,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  had 
been  lost.  Many  objections  were  started ;  and 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  countryman  was  in- 
sisted upon  as  the  reason  of  the  refusal ;  but 
on  his  repeated  promises  of  prudence,  the  old 
Effendi  at  length  consented  to  his  wish ;  and 
having  lighted  a  couple  of  torches,  and  affixed 
them  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  traveller 
drew  out  a  large  quantity  of  strong  twine, 
which  he  made  fast  to  one  of  the  pillars,  leav- 
ing the  ball  to  unwind  itself  as  he  proceeded. 

As  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to 
accompany  him,  he  started  alone ;  and  hour 
after  hour  went  by  without  signs  of  his  return ; 
until,  as  the  fourth  hour  was  on  the  eve  of 
completion,  the  flame  of  the  torches  lit  up  the 
distance,  and  was  reflected  back  by  the  gleam- 
ing columns.  The  wanderer  sprang  from  the 
boat  chilled  and  exhausted ;  and,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiries  of  those  about  him,  he  stated  that 
he  had  progressed  for  two  hours  in  a  straight 
line,  but  that  he  had  seen  nothing  more  than 
what  they  looked  upon  themselves — the  vaulted 
roof  above  his  head,  the  water  beneath  his  feet, 
and  a  wilderness  of  pillars  rising  on  all  sides, 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  darkness. 

This  second  adventure  so  alarmed  the  wor- 
thy old  Osmanli  to  whom  the  boat  belonged, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  immediately  destroyed ; 
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and  visitors  are  now  compelled  to  content 
themselves  with  a  partial  view  of  Yere-Batan 
Serai  from  the  ruined  opening. — Miss  Pardoe. 


jim  SOOLIVAN. 

Jim  Soolivan  was  a  dacent,  honest  boy  as 
you'd  find  in  the  seven  parishes,  an'  he  was  a 
beautiful  singer,  an'  an  illegant  dancer  intirely, 
an'  a  mighty  pleasant  boy  in  himself ;  but  he 
had  the  divil's  bad  luck,  for  he  married  for 
love,  an'  av  course  he  never  had  an  asy  minute 
afther.  Nell  Gorman  was  the  girl  he  fancied, 
an'  a  beautiful  slip  of  a  girl  she  was,  jist  twinty 
to  the  minute  when  he  married  her.  She  was 
as  round  an'  as  complate  in  all  her  shapes  as  a 
firkin,  you'd  think,  an'  her  two  cheeks  was  as 
fat  an'  as  red,  it  id  open  your  heart  to  look  at 
them.  But  beauty  is  not  the  thing  all  through/ 
an'  as  beautiful  as  she  was,  she  had  the  divil's 
tongue,  an'  the  divil's  temper,  an'  the  divil's 
behaviour  all  out;  an'  it  was  impassible  for 
him  to  be  in  the  house  with  her  for  while 
you'd  count  tin  without  havin'  an  argument, 
an'  as  sure  as  she  riz  an  argument  wid  him, 
she'd  hit  him  a  wipe  iv  a  skillet,  or  whatever 
lay  next  to  her  hand.  Well,  this  wasn't  at  all 
plasin'  to  Jim  Soolivan,  you  may  be  sure,  an' 
there  was  scarce  a  week  that  his  head  wasn't 
plasthered  up,  or  his  back  bint  double,  or  his 
nose  swelled  as  big  as  a  pittaty,  with  the  vio- 
lence iv  her  timper,  an'  his  heart  was  scalded 
everlastinly  wid  her  tongue  ;  so  he  had  no  pace 
or  quietness  in  body  or  soul  at  all  at  all  with 
the  way  she  was  goin'  an.  AVell,  your  honour, 
one  cowld  snowin'  evenin',  he  kini  in  afther  his 
day's  work  regulatin'  the  men  in  the  farm,  an' 
he  sat  down  very  quite  by  the  fire,  for  he  had 
a  scrimmidge  wid  her  in  the  marnin',  an'  all 
he  wanted  was  an  air  iv  the  fire  in  pace ;  so 
divil  a  word  he  said,  but  dhrew  a  stool  an'  sat 
down  close  to  the  fire.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  wo- 
man saw  him,  "Move  aff,"  says  she,  "an' 
don't  be  inthrudin'  an  the  fire,"  says  she. 
Well,  he  kept  never  mindin',  an'  didn't  let  an 
to  hear  a  word  she  was  sayin',  so  she  kim  over, 
an'  she  had  a  spoon  in  her  hand,  an'  she  took 
jist  the  smallest  taste  in  life  iv  the  boilin'  ga- 
ther out  iv  the  pot,  an'  she  dhropped  it  down 
an  his  shins,  an'  wid  that  he  let  a  roar  you'd 
think  the  roof  id  fly  aff  iv  the  house.  "  Hould 
your  tongue,  you  barbarrian,"  says  she ; 
"  you'll  waken  the  child,"  says  she.  "An'  if 
I  done  right,"  says  he,  for  the  spoonful  of 
boilin'  wather  riz  him  intirely,  "  I'd  take  your- 
self," says  he,  "  an'  I'd  stuff  you  into  the  pot 
an'  the  fire,  an'  boil  you,"  says  he,  "  into  castor 
oil,"  says  he.  "  That's  purty  behavour,"  says 
she  ;  "it's  fine  usage  you're  givin  me,  isn't  it?" 
says  she,  gettin'  wickeder  every  minute ;  "but 
before  I'm  boiled,"  says  she,  "thryhowyou 
like  that,"  says  she;  an',  sure  enough,  before 
he  had  time  to  put  up  his  guard,  she  hot  him  a 
rale  terrible  clink  iv  the  iron  spoon  acrass  the 
jaw.  "  Hould  me,  some  iv  ye,  or  I'll  murther 
her,"  says  he.  "Will  you?"  says  she,  an' 
with  that  she  hot  him  another  tin  times  as 
good  as  the  first.    "By  jabers,"  says  he,  slap- 


pin'  himself  behind,  "that's  the  last  salute 
you'll  ever  give  me,"  says  he;  "  so  take  my 
last  blessin',"  says  he,  "you  ungovernable 
baste,"  says  he;  an'  with  that  he  pulled  an  his 
hat  an'  walked  out  iv  the  door.  Well,  she 
never  minded  a  word  he  said,  for  he  used  to 
say  the  same  thing  all  as  one  every  time  she 
dhrew  blood,  an'  she  had  no  expectation  at  all 
but  he'd  come  back  by  the  time  supper  id  be 
ready;  but  faix  the  story  didn't  go  quite  so 
simple  this  time,  for  while  he  was  walkin', 
lonesome  enough,  down  the  borheen,  with  his 
heart  almost  broke  with  the  pain,  for  his  shins 
an'  his  jaw  was  mighty  troublesome,  av  course, 
with  the  thratement  he  got,  who  did  he  see 
but  Mick  Hanlon,  his  uncle's  sarvint  by,  ridin' 
down,  quite  an'  easy,  an  the  ould  black  horse, 
wid  a  halter  as  long  as  himself. 

[To  make  a  long  story  short,  Jim  gets  on 
the  horse  along  with  the  by  (boy),  and  is  carried 
to  his  uncle's  house,  where  he  is  drifted  up 
with  snow  for  upwards  of  a  week.  Meanwhile 
the  mutilated  body  of  a  man  is  found  near  Jim's 
home,  and  being  taken  for  Jim,  is  waked  and 
buried  as  such.  His  widow,  "  bad  luck  to  her," 
marries  Andy  Curtis,  and  all  is  comfortable 
with  the  pair  when  Jim  finds  his  way  back  to 
his  own  door  one  very  cowld  night.] 

So,  one  night  (as  the  story  proceeds),  when 
Nell  Gorman  an'  her  new  husband,  Andy  Cur- 
tis, was  snug  an'  warm  in  bed,  an'  fast  asleep, 
an'  everything  quite,  who  should  come  to  the 
door,  sure  enough,  but  Jim  Soolivan  himself, 
an'  he  beginned  flakin'  the  door  wid  a  big 
blak-thorn  stick  he  had,  an'  roarin'  out  like 
the  divil  to  open  the  door,  for  he  had  a  dhrop 
j  taken.    "  What  the  divil's  the  matter  ?"  says 
Andy  Curtis,  wakenin'  out  iv  his  sleep.  ' '  Who's 
batin'  the  door  ?"  says  Nell ;    "  what's  all  the 
noise  for!"   says  she.    "Who's  in  it?"  says 
j  Andy.  "It's  me,"  says  Jim.  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
says  Andy  ;  "  what's  your  name  ?"  "  Jim  Soo- 
livan." says  he.    "By  jabers  you  lie,"  says 
1  Andy.    "  Wait  till  I  get  at  you,"  says  Jim, 
;  hittin'  the  door  a  lick  iv  the  wattle  you'd  hear 
i  half  a  mile  off.   "It's  him,  sure  enough,"  says 
|  Nell ;  "I  know  his  speech  ;  it's  his  wandherin' 
sowl  that  can't  get  rest,  the  crass  o'  Christ  be- 
1  tween  us  an'  harm."    "  Let  me  in,"  says  Jim, 
"  or  I'll  dhrive  the  door  in  a  top  ivyis."  "Jim 
j  Soolivan,  Jim  Soolivan,"  says  Nell,  sittin'  up 
i  in  the  bed,  an'  gropin'  for  a  quart  bottle  iv 
i  holy  wather  she  iised  to  hang  by  the  back  iv 
the  bed,  "don't  come  in,  darlin',  there's  holy 
i  wather  here,"  says  she  ;  "  but  tell  me  from 
I  where  you  are  is  there  anything  that's  throu- 
!  blin'  your  poor  sinful  sowl?"  says  she.  "An' 
i  tell  me  how  many  masses  will  make  you  asy, 
an'  by  this  crass  I'll  buy  you  as  many  as  you 
i  want,"  says  she,    "  I  don't  know  what  the 
j  divil  you  mane,"  says  Jim.    "  Go  back,"  says 
she,  "go  back  to  glory,  for  God's  sake,"  says 
she.   "  Divil's  cure  to  the  bit  iv  me  'ill  go  back 
!  to  glory,  or  anywhere  else,"  says  he,  "this 
j  blessed  night ;  so  open  the  door  at  onst,  an' 
let  me  in,"  says  he.    "  The  Lord  forbid,"  says 
she.   "  By  jabers  you'd  betther,"  says  he,  "or 
it  'ill  be  worse  for  you,"  says  he  ;  an'  wid  that 
he  fell  to  wallopin'  the  door  till  he  was  fairly 
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tired,  an'  Andy  an'  his  wife  crassin'  themselves 
an'  sayin'  their  prayers  for  the  bare  life  all  the 
time.  "  Jim  Soolivan,"  says  she,  as  soon  as 
he  was  done,  "go  back,  for  God's  sake,  an' 
don't  be  freakenin'  me  an'  your  poor  fatherless 
childhren,"  says  she.  "Why,  you  bosthoon, 
you,"  says  Jim,  "won't  you  let  your  husband 
in,"  says  he,  "  to  his  own  house  ?"  says  he. 
"You  war  my  husband,  sure  enough,"  says 
she,  "but  it's  well  you  know,  Jim  Soolivan, 
you're  not  my  husband  now"  says  she. 
"You're  as  drunk  as  can  be  consaved,"  says 
Jim.  "Go  back,  in  God's  name,  pacibly  to 
your  grave,"  says  Nell.  "  By  my  sowl,  it's  to 
my  grave  you'll  sind  me,  sure  enough,"  says 
he,  "  you  hard-hearted  bain',  for  I  am  jist  aff 
wid  the  cowld,"  says  he.  "Jim  Soolivan," 
says  she,  "  it's  in  your  dacent  coffin  you  should 
be,  you  unfortunate  spirit,"  says  she;  "what 
is  it's  annoyin'  your  sowl,  in  the  Wide  world, 
at  all?"  says  she;  "hadn't  you  everything 
complate?"  says  she,  "the  oil,  an'  the  wake, 
an'  the  berrin' ?"  says  she.  "Och,  by  the 
hoky,"  says  Jim,  "it's  too  long  I'm  makin'  a 
fool  iv  myself,  gostherin'  wid  you  outside  iv 
my  own  door,"  says  he,  "for  it's  plane  to  be 
seen,"  says  he,  "you  don't  know  what  you're 
sayin',  an'  no  one  else  knows  what  you  mane, 
you  unforthunate  fool,"  says  he;  "so,  onst 
for  all,  open  the  door  quietly,"  says  he,  "or, 
by  my  sowkins,  I'll  not  lave  a  splinthcr  to- 
gether," says  he.  "  Well,  whin  Nell  an'  Andy 
seen  he  was  gettin'  vexed,  they  beginned  to 
bawl  out  their  prayers,  with  the  fright,  as  if 
the  life  was  laven'  them ;  an'  the  iflore  he  bate 
the  door,  the  louder  they  prayed,  until  at  last 
Jim  was  fairly  tired  out.  "Bad  luck  to  you," 
says  he,  "for  a  rale  divil  av  a  woman,"  says 
he.  "I  can't  get  any  advantage  av  you,  any 
way ;  but  wait  till  I  get  hould  iv  you,  that's 
all,"  says  he.  An'  he  turned  aff  from  the  door, 
an'  wint  round  to  the  cow-house,  an'  settled 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  sthraw ;  an' 
he  was  tired  enough  wid  the  thravellin'  he  had 
in  the  day-time,  an'  a  good  dale  bothered  with 
what  liquor  he  had  taken ;  so  he  was  purty 
sure  of  sleepin'  wherever  he  thrun  himself. 
But,  by  my  sowl,  it  wasn't  the  same  way  with 
the  man  an'  the  woman  in  the  house  ;  for  divil 
a  wink  iv  sleep,  good  or  b*ad,  could  they  get  at 
all,  wid  the  fright  iv  the  spirit,  as  they  sup- 
posed ;  an'  with  the  first  light  they  sint  a  little 
gossoon,  as  fast  as  he  could  wag,  straight  olF, 
like  a  shot,  to  the  priest,  an'  to  desire  Mm,  for 
the  love  o'  God,  to  come  to  them  an  the  minute, 
an'  to  bring,  if  it  was  plasin'  to  his  raverence, 
all  the  little  things  he  had  for  sayin'  mass,  an' 
savin'  sowls,  an'  banishin'  spirits,  an'  frecken- 
in'  the  divil,  an'  the  likes  iv  that.  An'  it 
wasn't  long  till  his  raverence  kem  down,  sure 
enough,  on  the  ould  gray  mare,  wid  the  little 
mass-boy  behind  him,  an'  the  prayer-books  an' 
the  bibles,  an'  all  the  other  mystarious  articles 
that  was  wantin',  along  wid  him ;  an'  as  soon 
as  he  kem  in,  "  God  save  all  here,"  says  he. 
"  God  save  ye,  kindly,  your  raverence,"  says 
they.  "An'  what's  gone  wrong  wid  ye  ?"  says 
he  ;  "ye  must  be  very  bad,"  says  he,  "  in- 
tirely,  to  disturb  my  devotions,"  says  he,  "this 


way,  jist  at  breakfast  time,"  says  he.  "  By  my 
sowkins,"  says  Nell,  "  it's  bad  enough  we  are, 
your  raverence,"  says  she,  "for  it's  poor  Jim's 
spirit,"  says  she;  "God  rest  his  sowl,  wher- 
ever it  is,"  says  she,  "that  was  wandherin'  up 
an'  down  opposit  the  door  all  night,"  says  she, 
"in  the  way  it  was  no  use  at  all  thryin'  to 
get  a  wink  iv  sleep,"  says  she.  "It's  to  lay 
it,  you  want  me,  I  suppose,"  says  the  priest. 
"  If  your  raverence  'id  do  that  same,  it  'id  be 
plasin'  to  us,"  says  Andy.  "  It  'ill  be  rather 
expinsive,"  says  the  priest.  "  We'll  not  differ 
about  the  price,  your  raverence,"  says  Andy. 
"Did  tho-  spirit  stop  long?"  says  the  priest. 
"Most  part  iv  the  night,"  says  Nell,  "the 
Lord  be  merciful  to  us  ail !"  says  she.  "  That'll 
make  it  more  costly  than  I  thought,"  says  he. 
"  An'  did  it  make  much  noise  ?"  says  he.  "  By 
my  soul,  it's  it  that  did,"  says  Andy;  "lea- 
therin'  the  door  wid  sticks  and  stones,"  says 
he,  "until  I  fairly  thought  every  minute," 
says  he,  "  the  ould  boords  id  smash,  an'  the 
spirit  id  be  in  an  top  iv  us,  God  bless  us,"  says 
he.  "Phiew!"  says  the  priest,  "it'll  cost  a 
power  iv  money."  "Well,  your  raverence," 
says  Andy,  "  take  whatever  you  like,"  says 
he  ;  "  only  make  it  sure  it  wont  annoy  us  any 
more,"  says  he.  "Oh!  by  my  sowkins,"  says 
the  priest,  "it'll  be  the  quarest  ghost  in  the 
seven  parishes,"  says  he,  "  if  it  has  the  cou- 
rage to  come  back,"  says  he,  "afther  what  I'll 
do  this  mornin',  plaseGod,"  says  he;  "so  we'll 
say  twelve  pounds,  an'  God  knows  it's  chape 
enough,"  says  he,  "  considherin'  all  the  sar- 
cumstances,"  says  he.  Well,  there  wasn't  a 
second  word  to  the  bargain ;  so  they  paid  him 
the  money  down,  an'  he  settled  the  table  out 
like  an  althar,  before  the  door,  an'  he  settled  it 
out  wid  all  the  things  he  had  wid  him  ;  an'  he 
lit  a  bit  iv  a  holy  candle,  an'  he  scatthered  his 
holy  wather  right  an'  left,  an'  he  took  up  a 
big  book,  an'  he  went  an  readin'  for  half  an 
hour,  good ;  an'  whin  he  kem  to  the  end,  he 
tuck  hould  iv  his  little  bell,  and  he  beginned 
to  ring  it  for  the  bare  life ;  an'  by  my  sowl  he 
rang  it  so  well,  that  he  wakened  Jim  Soolivan 
in  the  cow-house,  where  he  was  sleepin',  an' 
up  he  jumped,  widout  a  minute's  delay,  an' 
med  right  for  the  house,  where  all  the  family, 
an'  the  priest,  an'  the  little  mass-boy,  was  as- 
smibled,  layin'  the  ghost ;  an'  as  soon  as  his 
raverence  seen  him  comin'  in  at  the  door,  wid 
the  fair  fright,  he  flung  the  bell  at  his  head, 
an'  hot  him  sich  a  lick  iv  it  in  the  forehead, 
that  he  stretched  him  an  the  floor ;  but  faix  he 
didn't  wait  to  ax  any  questions,  but  he  cut 
round  the  table  as  if  the  divil  was  afther  him, 
an'  out  at  the  door,  an'  didn't  stop  even  as 
much  as  to  mount  an  his  mare,  but  leathered 
away  down  the  borheen  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  though  the  mud  was  up  to  his 
knees,  savin'  your  presence.  Well,  by  the 
time  Jim  kem  to  himself,  the  family  persaved 
the  mistake,  an'  Andy  wint  home,  lavin'  Nell  to 
make  the  explanation.  An'  as  soon  as  Jim 
heerd  it  all,  he  said  he  was  quite  contint  to 
lave  her  to  Andy,  intirely ;  but  the  priest  would 
not  hear  iv  it ;  an'  he  jist  med  him  marry  his 
wife  over  again,  an'  a  merry  widdin'  it  was,  an' 
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a  fine  collection  for  his  raverence.  An'  Andy 
was  there  along  wid  the  rest,  an'  the  priest  put 
a  small  pinnance  upon  him,  for  bein'  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  marry  a  widdy.  An'  bad  luck 
to  the  word  he'd  allow  any  one  to  say  on  the 
business,  ever  after,  at  all  at  all,  so,  av  course, 
no  one  offinded  his  raverence,  by  spakin'  iv  the 
twelve  pounds  he  got  for  layin'  the  spirit.  An' 
the  neighbours  wor  all  mighty  well  plased,  to 
be  sure,  for  gettin'  all  the  divarsion  of  a  wake, 
an'  two  weddin's  for  nothin'. — Dublin  Un.  Mag. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT. 

There  is  no  fruit  of  the  British  garden  or 
orchard  equal  to  the  strawberry  for  frag- 
rance of  flavour,  or  the  gooseberry  for  utility 
or  general  acceptance.  The  gooseberry,  and 
its  congener  the  currant,  are  indeed  the  vines 
of  the  north;  and  it  is  a  new  instance  of  pater- 
nal care,  that  this  substitute  should  have  been 
afforded  to  our  climate,  for  the  delicious  grape 
of  warmer  regions.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  these  fruits,  and  especially 
the  gooseberry,  just  begin  to  acquire  their  good 
qualities  when  the  grape  in  the  open  ground 
begins  to  degenerate.  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  for  example,  where  the  vine  is 
successfully  cultivated,  the  gooseberry  produces 
fruit  scantily,  and  of  no  value ;  and  in  the  north 
of  that  country,  and  more  especially  in  the 
counties  of  England  adjacent  to  it,  where  the 
vine  is  niggardly  of  its  produce,  the  gooseberry 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  acquires  an  agreeable 
taste,  whidh  increases  as  it  extends  northward. 

The  history  of  the  gooseberry  is  little  known. 
If  it  be  not  a  native  of  Britain,  it  has,  at  all 
events,  been  long  naturalized  here,  and  it  no- 
where thrives  better.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  it  was  familiarly  known  in  this  country 
as  a  garden  plant,  as  appears  by  the  following 
distich  of  Tusser,  a  writer  on  husbandry,  who 
lived  at  that  period: — 

"  The  barberry,  rasp,  and  gooseberry  too 
Look  now  to  be  planted,  as  other  things  do." 

This  plant  may  be  said  to  be  the  solitary 
fruit  of  the  labourer's  garden,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  island ;  and  to  him  it  affords  a 
wholesome  and  grateful  luxury.  In  Lancashire 
it  is  eagerly  cultivated  by  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  the  people  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  successful  production  of  this  fruit.  It 
is,  however,  more  toward  the  size  than  the  fla- 
vour of  the  gooseberry  that  their  competition 
is  directed,  because  this  is  the  most  palpable, 
though  assuredly  not  the  most  agreeable  qual- 
ity, the  taste  usually  becoming  less  rich  as  the 
size  increases. 

"  The  gooseberry  shows  of  Lancashire,  Che- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  other 
manufacturing  counties,  are  conducted  with 
great  system ;  and  an  annual  account  of  them, 
forming  a  little  volume,  is  printed  and  published 
at  Manchester.  The  heaviest  gooseberry  which 
appears  to  have  received  a  prize,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Shakespear  Tavern,  Nantwich,  in  1825; 
it  weighed  31  dwt.  1G  grains.  The  prizes 
given  on  these  occasions  are  adapted  to  the 
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manners  of  the  comely  people  who  contend  for 
them,  being  generally  either  a  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  a  copper  tea-kettle  (the  favourite  prize), 
a  cream-jug,  or  a  corner  cupboard.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  contests,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  future  years,  are  registered  with  as 
much  precision  as  the  records  of  horse  racing ; 
and  doubtless  the  triumphs  which  are  thus 
handed  down  to  the  colliers'  or  the  weavers' 
children,  by  the  additions  which  the  goodman 
makes  to  his  household  ornaments,  are  as 
deeply  valued  as  the  '  gold-cups  of  Newmar- 
ket.' " 

The  moral  effect  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
gooseberry,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is 
spoken  of  with  approbation  in  the  "Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,"  and  most  certainly 
such  an  agreeable  relaxation  is  unspeakably 
preferable  to  the  degrading  vice  to  which  the 
population  of  these  crowded  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  addicted.  If  the  healthful  occupation 
of  the  garden  withdraws  the  manufacturer 
from  the  corruptive  habits  contracted  in  the 
tavern,  much  is  gained,  at  least  of  a  negative 
nature,  in  preserving  his  morals  ;  and  doubt- 
less something  positive  also,  in  opening  and 
enlarging  his  mind,  and  promoting  nis  domes- 
tic enjoyments.  The  prize-shows,  however, 
are  of  a  more  doubtful  character.  If  they  tend 
to  foster  vanity,  and  excite  any  thing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  turf,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is,  that  they  are  at  all  events  a  hundred-fold 
less  pernicious  than  those  favourite  but  demo- 
ralising amusements  of  their  superiors,  to 
which  they  have  been  compared. 

The  effect  of  the  competition,  above  alluded 
to,  on  the  gooseberry  itself,  is  very  conspicuous, 
but  not  entirely  advantageous.  It  has,  as  I 
have  ah*eady  hinted,  turned  the  attention  of 
cultivators  from  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
fruit  to  its  superior  dimensions.  In  the  fruit 
catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, there  are  nearly  two  hundred  different  lands 
enumerated,  of  which  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  the  Patagonian  gooseberries 
of  Lancashire. 

The  varieties  of  the  gooseberry  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  endless,  being  propagated  by 
seeds,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  only  affected 
by  soil  and  climate,  but  is  very  various  in  it- 
self, perpetually  appearing  in  new  kinds. 
The  following,  however,  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  description  of  the  qualities,  so  far  as 
they  are  associated  with  colour.  The  yellow 
are  of  a  more  rich  and  vinous  flavour  than  the 
white — the  white  than  the  green.  The  red 
are  very  various  in  flavour,  but  are  commonly 
more  acid  than  the  others,  though  to  this  lat- 
ter remark  there  are  many  exceptions.  From 
this  description,  it  follows  that  the  yellow  are 
the  most  proper  for  the  dessert,  as  well  as  being 
fermented  into  wine,  while  the  red  make  the 
most  agreeable  preserves. 

The  currant  is  perhaps  also  a  native  of  this 
country,  although  it  has  been  regarded  as  the 
degenerated  grape  of  Corinth,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derives  its  name;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  a  small  seedless  grape,  in  the  Levant, 
which  is  known  by  the  same  appellation,  and 
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from  which  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  de- 
rived. In  "  Dodoen's  History  of  Plants," 
translated  in  1578,  it  is  called  "  the  red  beyond- 
sea  gooseberry."  There  are  three  distinct 
varieties  of  the  currant,  the  white,  the  red, 
and  the  black,  differing  from  each  other  in  fla- 
vour as  well  as  in  colour,  and  each  possessing 
some  valuable  characteristic  qualities.  The 
black  currant,  especially,  has  distinguishing 
peculiarities ;  its  flavour  is  milder  than  that  of 
the  other  two,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  parti- 
cularly salubrious,  and  even  medicinal. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  providential  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  gooseberry  has  been 
made  to  succeed  the  vine  in  our  comparatively 
northern  regions ;  and  the  same  view  has  been  so 
well  expressed  by  an  interesting  writer,  that  I 
shall  gratify  both  myself  and  the  reader  by  con- 
cluding this  account  in  his  words.  "Divine 
bounty  is  equalised  to  the  nations.  Italy  has 
the  grape ;  but  there  the  gooseberry  will  not 
grow,  or  it  will  only  live  as  an  evergreen  shrub, 
incapable  of  producing  fruit ;  and  it  is  further 
pleasant  to  observe,  that,  in  the  large  field  of 
the  world,  proper  to  the  cultivation  of  our  vine, 
its  annual  produce  is  less  precarious  than  that 
of  any  otner  tree — a  further  proof  that  the 
things  which  are  really  best  for  man  are  also 
the  most  abundant  and  the  most  easily  pro- 
duced. Were  the  pine-apple,  which  sells  at 
one  guinea  per  pound,  as  easy  to  be  had  as  the 
potato  or  the  gooseberry,  no  family  would  ever 
have  done  with  the  physician." — Duncan 's  Sa- 
cked Philosophy  of  the  Seasons  ;  Summer. 


OLD  MERCANTILE  HOUSES. 

Mercantile  firms  are  nearly  as  long-lived  as 
landed  families.  Longman  and  Company,  the 
London  booksellers,  have  trade  catalogues  of 
their  houses,  dated  as  far  back  as  1704.^  In 
1730,  the  Longman  of  that  day  was  so  impor- 
tant in  the  trade,  as  to  be  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  folio  Universal  History.  In  the  present 
firm,  there  are  a  father  and  son  of  this  name, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the 
house.  Rivington  and  Company,  so  distinguish- 
ed for  their  publications  connected  with  the 
ehurch,  are  said  to  be  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  Edinburgh,  a  family  of  Nories 
has  been  concerned  in  the  business  of  house- 
painting  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
In  the  Scots  Courant  for  July  27,  1711,  there 
occurs  the  following  advertisement: — "That 
all  sorts  of  the  finest  arras  hanging,  represent- 
ing forestry,  history,  hunting,  fields,  &c, 
done  upon  canvass,  which  looks  as  well  as  any 
true  arras,  and  better  than  any  mock  arras 
whatsomever,  that  comes  from  London  or  else- 
where, are  painted  and  sold  at  as  easy  a  rate 
as  any  in  North  Britain,  by  James  Norie  and 
Roderick  Chalmers,  about  the  middle  of  Dick- 
son's Close,  opposite  the  Bishop's  Land,  where 
all  sorts  of  house-paintings  are  likewise  per- 
formed by  them."  The  James  Norie  here 
mentioned  practised  landscape  painting,  and  a 
number  of  performances  in  that  line  still  exist 


on  panels  above  mantel-pieces  and  doors,  with- 
in the  houses  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
having  been  executed  by  him,  as  tradition 
avers,  by  way  of  compliment  to  those  who  had 
employed  him  to  do  the  common  work  of  his 
trade  upon  the  walls.  Runciman,  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  was  apprenticed  to  this  or  a 
later  member  of  their  family.  Robert  Norie  and 
Son  still  form  a  copartnery  in  the  practice  of 
house-painting  in  the  Scottish  capital.  The 
business  now  carried  on  under  the  firm  of 
Eagle  and  Henderson,  seed-merchants  in 
Edinburgh,  is  upwards  of  a  century  old, 
during  which  time  it  has  always  been  conduct- 
ed in  one  place.  It  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Eagle,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age 
many  years  ago.  In  the  Caledonian  Mercury 
for  February  7,  1740,  occurs  the  following 
advertisement: — "  Archibald  Eagle,  merchant 
in  Smith's  Land,  opposite  Blackfriars'  Wynd, 
and  seedsman  to  the  Honourable  Society  for  im- 
proving Agriculture,  has  just  now  brought  from 
the  places  abroad,  a  curious  collection  of  garden 
and  grass-seeds,  together  with  a  variety  of 
flower-seeds,  and  several  kinds  of  tree-seeds, 
especially  the  beech-mast,  that's  highly  esteem- 
ed for  its  value :  so  that  all  who  have  given 
commission  for  such  seeds,  may  immediately 
call  for  them ;  and  all  others  that  want,  may 
be  furnished  to  then?  satisfaction,  at  as  cheap 
and  how  rates  as  any  where  else  in  town ;  likewise 
may  be  had  every  sort  of  gardeners'  utensils,  as 
also  the  finest  Durham  and  Isle  of  May  mustard, 
new  Kentish  hops,  linseed,  and  all  manner  of 
falcongraith,  &c."  In  an  upper  story  of  the 
large  building  in  which  Mr.  Eagle  earned  on 
business,  the  Honourable  Misses  Murray, 
daughters  of  Lord  Stormont,  and  sisters  to  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
A  young  female  friend  of  theirs  from  Perth- 
shire, coming  to  visit  them,  chanced  to  enter 
Mr.  Eagle's  shop,  to  inquire  the  way  up  stairs ; 
and  having  thus  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  performing  towards  her  a  common  act  of  civili- 
ty, an  acquaintance  took  place  betwixt  them, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  family  pride  on 
her  side,  was  in  time  ripened  into  a  matrimonial 
union.  As  his  widow,  this  lady  carried  on  the 
business  for  many  years,  till  it  fell  under  the 
active  management  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson,  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  in  1825, 
whose  sons  are  now  in  possession  of  it.  In 
Edinburgh  there  must  be  many  instances  of 
long-descended  business,  with  which  the 
present  writer  is  not  acquainted.  The  extensive 
upholstery  business  carried  on  by  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Trotter,  dates  from  an 
early  period  of  the  last  century  ;  and  the  bank 
of  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Company  was  estab- 
lished by  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Coutts, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago. — Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journal. 


IRISH  FUNERALS. 

An  easy  death  and  a  fine  funeral,"  is  a 
proverbial  benediction  among  the  lower  orders 
in  Ireland.  Throughout  life  the  peasant  is  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  manner  and  place  of 
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his  interment  as  matters  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  "  to  be  decently  put  in  the  earth, 
along  ■with  his  own  people,"  is  the  wish  most 
frequently  and  fervently  expressed  by  him. 
When  advanced  in  life,  it  is  usual,  particularly 
with  those  who  are  destitute  and  friendless,  to 
deny  themselves  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  and  to  hoard  up  every  trifle  they  can  col- 
lect for  the  expenses  of  their  wake  and  funeral. 
Looking  forward  to  their  death  as  a  gala  given 
to  them  by  their  acquaintances,  every  possible 
preparation  is  made  for  rendering  it,  as  they 
consider,  "  creditable ;"  their  shroud  and 
burial  dress  are  often  provided  many  years 
before  they  are  wanted  ;  nor  will  the  owners 
use  these  garments  whilst  living,  though  exist- 
ing in  the  most  abject  state  of  wretchedness 
and  rags.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  even  the 
tombstone  in  readiness,  and  leaning  against 
the  cabin  wall,  a  perpetual  "  memento 
mori,"  that  must  meet  the  eye  of  its  possessor 
every  time  he  crosses  his  threshold. 

An  old  beggar  woman,  who  died  near  the 
city  of  Cork,  requested  that  her  body  might  be 
deposited  in  White  Church  burial-ground.  Her 
daughter,  who  was  without  the  means  to  obtain 
a  hearse,  or  any  other  mode  of  conveyance, 
determined  herself  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
having  procured  a  rope,  she  fastened  the  cof- 
fin on  her  back,  and  after  a  tedious  journey  of 
more  than  ten  miles,  fulfilled  her  mother's 
request.  . 

An  Irish  funeral  procession  will  present  to 
the  English  traveller  a  very  novel  and  singular 
aspect.  The  coffin  is  carried  on  an  open 
hearse,  with  a  canopy  supported  by  four 
pillars,  not  unlike  the  car  used  at  Lord  Nelson's 
funeral  ;  it  is  adorned  with  several  devices  in 
gold,  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  is,  perhaps, 
more  impressive  to  the  beholder  than  the  close 
caravan-like  conveyance  used  in  England  ;  but 
what  is  gained  in  solemnity  by  the  principal 
feature,  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  rest  of  the  train,  generally  com- 
posed of  a  few  post-chaises,  the  drivers  in 
their  daily  costume  of  a  long  great  coat  and 
slouched  hat.  In  addition  to  these,  I  have  seen 
a  gig,  in  which  the  clergyman  (I  imagine,  by  his 
being  equipped  in  a  white  scarf  and  hat-band) 
drove  a  Mend ;  afterwards  came  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons of  all  descriptions  on  foot.  No  noise,  no 
lamentations  were  to  be  heard  ;  but  the  figure  in 
the  flowing  white  scarf  brandishing  his  whip, 
gave  it,  at  a  little  distance,  the  effect  of  an 
electioneering  procession. 

The  open  hearse  is  common  throughout  Ire- 
land, and  that  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
becomes  perfectly  grotesque,  from  the  barbari- 
ous  paintings  of  saints  and  angels  with  which 
it  is  bedizened.  The  concourse  of  people 
which  attends  the  funeral  of  an  opulent 
farmer,  or  a  resident  landlord  is  prodigious ; 
not  only  those  to  whom  the  deceased  was 
known,  but  every  one  who  meets  the  proces- 
sion, turns  to  accompany  it,  let  his  haste  be 
ever  so  great,  for  a  mile  or  two,  as  nothing  is 
accounted  more  unlucky  or  unfriendly  than  to 
neglect  doing  so. 

The  funeral  of  a  gentleman  acknowledged  as 


the  head  of  a  clan,  (now  an  event  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  almost  solely  confined  to  the  county 
of  Kerry,)  is  one  of  those  sights  it  is  impossible 
to  behold  without  feeling  sublime  sensations 
The  vast  multitude,  winding  through  some 
romantic  defile,  or  travelling  along  the  base  of 
a  wild  mountain,  while  the  chorus  of  the 
death-song,  coming  fitfully  upon  the  breeze,  is 
raised  by  a  thousand  voices.  On  a  closer 
view,  the  aged  nurse  is  seen  sitting  on  the 
hearse  beside  the  coffin,  with  her  body  bent 
over  it ;  her  actions  dictated  by  the  most 
violent  grief,  and  her  head  completely  envelop- 
ed in  the  deep  hood  of  her  large  cloak,  which 
falls  in  broad  and  heavy  folds,  producing  alto- 
gether a  most  mysterious  and  awful  figure. 

Then  at  every  cross-road,  such  roads  being 
considered  symbolic  of  their  faith,  there  is 
a  general  halt ;  the  men  uncover  their  heads, 
and  a  prayer  is  offered  up  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed  chief. 

An  Irish  funeral  howl  is  notorious,  and, 
although  this  vociferous  expression  of  grief  is 
on  the  decline,  there  is  still,  in  the  less  civilized 
parts  of  the  country,  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  custom,  and  many  may  yet  be  found  who 
are  keeners,  or  mourners  for  the  dead  by  pro- 
fession.— Croker's  Researches  in  the  South  of 
Ireland. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Java,  of  the  19th  of  December  1832.  The 
letter  was  written  by  a  "  true  son  of  the  ocean," 
and  is  addressed  to  his  brother.  "At  seven 
a.m.,  on  the  2nd  of  October  last,  I  set  out  with 
my  two  sons,  a  Berzoekie  man  in  my  service, 
and  about  fifty  natives,  armed  with  pikes  and 
hogspears;  I  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  a 
spear.  The  tiger  for  which  we  were  on  the 
look-out  was  in  a  valley  about  two  miles  and 
a-half  distant  from  our  port.  The  moment  we 
arrived  near  him  we  commenced  operations. 
About  nine  a.m.,  we  effectually  drove  him  out 
of  his  den  of  underwood;  and  while  he  was 
doubling  the  brow  of  a  hill,  I  had  a  rap  at  him, 
which  took  effect  about  six  inches  astern  of  his 
tafferail;  had  I  taken  his  tafferail,  it  would 
have  disabled  his  tiller  ropes,  and  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  heave-to,  and  we  should 
have  had  some  sport  with  liim  whilst  in  that 
situation.  He  now  made  over  to  the  west  side 
of  the  valley,  and  into  a  thorny  bush.  In  half 
an  hour  we  started  him  again;  he  then  ran 
along  the  western  side  of  the  valley  into  another 
bush;  several  spears  were  now  thrown  at  him, 
but  without  effect.  We  followed,  and  soon 
roused  him  again ;  he  now  made  a  start  for  his 
old  station  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley;  he 
seemed  to  be  very  much  fagged  on  account  of 
the  heat  and  a  want  of  water,  and  it  became 
difficult  to  arouse  him ;  several  spears  flew 
after  him,  but  they  fell  short.  All  this  time, 
although  pretty  close,  I  could  not  get  a  shot  at 
him,  sometimes  on  account  of  my  people,  and 
at  others  not  wishing  to  throw  a  shot  away, 
not  knowing  how  soon  I  might  require  it  in 
self-defence.    Close  to  his  heels  we  followed 
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him  across  the  valley.  He  now  took  shelter  in 
a  bush  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  he  remained 
growling  for  some  time.  He  now  saw  that  he 
was  in  danger,  so  he  made  a  start  from  that 
bush  to  another  just  at  my  feet,  and  lay  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  not  ten  yards  from  where  I 
was  with  one  of  my  sons,  who  was  making  an 
opening  into  the  bush,  so  that  at  length  I  got 
a  clear  sight  of  him ;  but  before  we  could  finish 
our  task,  he  made  a  spring  with  an  intention 
to  clear  the  heads  of  three  men  who  were  to 
my  right  at  about  a  fathom  distance ;  but  they 
received  and  put  three  pikes  and  a  hogspear 
into  him;  the  former  entered  his  belly,  the 
latter  entered  his  starboard  shoulder;  this  he 
took  with  him,  but  the  pike  staves  all  broke. 
This  shock  to  his  delicate  frame  brought  him 
down  on  one  of  the  men,  on  whom  he  left  the 
marks  of  three  of  his  paws,  but  he  got  into  a 
bush  before  I  could  turn  round  to  have  a  rap 
at  him.  This  was  his  last  move.  It  was  now 
just  twelve  at  noon.  We  gathered  up  our 
broken  pike  staves,  bound  up  the  wounds  of 
our  man,  and  sent  him  off  to  the  mill,  to  wait 
our  arrival;  but,  determined  not  to  give  up 
our  prize,  we  remained  quiet  for  about  an  hour, 
to  rest  ourselves.  During  this  time  he  growled 
once,  but  faintly ;  he  was  at  that  time  drawing 
the  hogspear  out  of  his  starboard  shoulder. 
This  gave  him  much  pain,  and  made  him  growl. 
We  now  saw  the  bush  shake  very  much,  so 
again  we  began  operations,  by  cutting  down 
the  small  bushes  to  get  a  sight  of  him;  this 
was  soon  done,  and  I  put  a  shot  into  his  head. 
Our  work  was  now  done,  so  we  went  up  to  him ; 
but  I  think  that  he  was  closing  his  book  more 
from  the  pikes  than  from  the  shot.  I  had  him 
carried  home.  His  weight  was  3331bs.,  stood 
three  feet  three  inches  high ;  length  of  body 
six  feet,  tail  two  feet  four  inches.  I  then 
dressed  the  wounded  hunter.  He  was  fourteen 
days  under  my  hands.  He  had  ten  wounds  on 
his  body,  left  arm,  and  head.  This,  you  will 
say,  is  no  children's  play." — Old  Scrap-Book. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  USE  OF  SILKS. 

Silk  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Persia  into  Greece  323  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  from  India  into  Home  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  274.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius,  a  law  was  made  in 
the  senate,  forbidding  men  to  disgrace  them- 
selves by  wearing  silk,  which  was  only  fit  for 
women  ;  and  so  little  were  the  Europeans  ac- 
quainted with  its  culture,  that  it  was  then 
supposed  to  grow  on  trees  like  cotton. 

In  the  year  555,  two  monks  brought  from 
Cerinda,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  Constantinople, 
the  eggs  of  some  silk  worms,  which  having 
hatched  in  a  dung-hill,  they  fed  the 
young  insects  with  mulberry-leaves ;  and  by 
this  management  they  soon  multiplied  to  such 
a  degree,  that  manufactories  of  silk  were 
erected  at  Constantinople,  at  Athens,  at  Thebes, 
and  at  Corinth. 

In  the  year  1130,  King  Roger  of  Sicily 
brought  manufacturers  of  silk  from  Greece, 


and  settled  them  at  Palermo,  where  they 
taught  the  Sicilians  the  art  of  breeding  silk- 
worms,  and  of  spinning  and  weaving  their 

silk. 

From  Sicily  they  were  carried  all  over  Italy, 
thence  to  Spain  ;  and  a  little  before  the  time 
of  Francis  I.,  reached  the  south  of  France. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  was  at  great  pains  to 
introduce  manufactories  of  silk  into  his  king- 
dom, and  by  his  perseverance  at  last  brought 
them  to  tolerable  perfection. 

In  the  year  1286,  the  ladies  of  some  noble- 
men first  appeared  in  England  in  silks,  at  a 
ball  in  Kcnilworth  Castle,  in  Warwickshire. 

In  the  year  1620,  the  art  of  weaving  silk 
was  first  introduced  into  England  ;  and  in  the 
year  1719,  Lombey's  machine  for  throwing 
silk  was  erected  at  Derby — a  curious  piece  of 
mechanism,  containing  26,586  wheels  turned  by 
water.  The  perfect  model  of  this  machine  is 
now  preserved,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  silk  into 
England,  which  long  continued  to  be  too 
scarce  and  dear  to  be  applied  to  common  use. 

Henry  II.  of  France  was  the  first  European 
who  wore  silk  stockings.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  no  silk  stockings  had  appeared  in 
England.  Edward  VI.,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  with  the 
first  pair  that  were  ever  seen  in  this  country  ; 
and  the  present  was,  at  that  time,  much 
talked  of  as  valuable  and  uncommon. 


Count  de  la  Lippe. — In  his  own  territory 
in  Germany,  he  amused  himself  with  military 
manoeuvres  and  experiments;  and  one  day  he 
invited  his  little  court  and  visitors  to  dine 
with  him  after  a  review.  The  dinner  was 
served  in  a  tent  on  the  ground ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  repast,  the  count  was  ob- 
served to  look  several)  times  at  his  watch  and 
to  put  it  up  again,  and  call  for  another  bottle : 
at  last  some  one  asked  the  reason  of  this  ? — 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  have  ordered  this  tent  to  be 
mined  by  a  new  method — it  is  to  be  blown  up  at 
a  certain  minute,  and  I  am  anxious  to  go  out 
to  see  the  explosion.  "  The  tent,  it  will  readi- 
ly be  believed,  was  soon  cleared,  without 
waiting  for  the  other  bottle. 

Escape  of  Nelson. — In  1781,  Captain 
Nelson  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition  against  St.  Juan's.  Being 
one  day  excessively  fatigued,  he  ordered  his 
hammock  to  be  slung  under  some  trees.  During 
his  sleep,  that  extraordinary  animal  called  a 
monitory  lizard  (from  its  reputed  faculty  of 
warning  persons  of  the  approach  of  any  venom- 
ous animal)  passed  across  Nelson's  face,  which 
being  observed  by  some  of  the  Indian  attendants 
they  shouted  and  awoke  him.  He  immediately 
started  up,  and  throwing  off  the  quilt,  found 
one  of  the  most  venomous  of  the  innumerable 
serpents  in  the  country  coiled  up  at  his  feet. 
From  this  remarkable  escape,  the  Indians  who 
attended  entertained  an  idea  that  Nelson  was 
a  superior  being. 
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WINTER. 
There 's  not  a  flower  upon  the  hill, 
There 's  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree ; 
The  Summer-bird  has  left  its  bough, 
Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 

In  spicy  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

There's  stillness  in  the  harvest-field, 
And  blackness  in  the  mountain  glen ; 
And  clouds  that  will  not  pass  away 
From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day, 
And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 

The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look ; 
The  lonely  place  is  yet  more  dreary ; 
They  go  not  now,  the  young  and  old, 
Slow  wandering  on  by  wood  and  wold, 
The  air  is  damp,  the  winds  are  cold, 
And  Summer  paths  are  wet  and  weary. 

Mary  Hovritt. 


MEET  AGAIN. 

Joyful  words— we  meet  again ! 
Love's  own  language,  comfort  darting 
Through  the  souls  of  friends  at  parting' 
Life  in  death — we  meet  again ! 

While  we  walk  this  vale  of  tears, 
Compass'd  round  with  care  and  sorrow, 
Gloom  to-day,  and  storm  to-morrow, 
"  Meet  again!"  our  bosom  cheers. 

Far  in  exile,  when  we  roam, 
O'er  our  lost  endearments  weeping, 
Lonely,  silent  vigils  keeping, 
"Meet  again!"  transports  us  home. 

When  this  weary  world  is  past, 
Happy  they,  whose  spirits  soaring, 
Vast  eternity  exploring, 
"  Meet  again !"  in  Heaven  at  last. 

Montgomery. 


THE  WELCOME  BACK. 
Sweet  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home, 
Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us ; 
Where  hands  are  striving  as  we  come 
To  be  the  first  to  greet  us. 
When  the  world  hath  spent  its  frowns  and  wrath,  \ 

And  care  been  sorely  pressing, 
'Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path,  • 
And  find  a  fireside  blessing. 
Oh,  joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

What  do  we  reck  on  a  dreary  way, 

Though  lonely  and  benighted, 
If  we  know  there  are  lips  to  chide  our  stay, 

And  eyes  that  will  beam  love-lighted? 
What  is  the  worth  of  your  diamond  ray, 

To  the  glance  that  flashes  pleasure 
When  the  words  that  welcome  back  betray, 

We  form  a  heart's  chief  treasure  ? 
Oh,  joyfully  dear  is  our  homeward  track, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

Eliza  Cook 


AN  ANSWER  TO  "WHAT  IS  TIME?" 
"  Know'st  thou  me  not  ?"  the  deep  voice  cried ; 

"  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused  ;— 
Alternate  in  thy  fickle  pride, 

Desired,  neglected  and  abused. 

"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away, 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

••  Redeem  my  hours, — the  space  is  brief, 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver, 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever." 

ScolL 

ADIEU. 

Yes !  dearest  girl,  the  time  is  past, 

When,  rural  pleasures  flying, 
You  seek  the  busy  town,  while  here 

I  stay,  in  absence  sighing. 
But  seated  at  some  splendid  show, 

While  all  with  pleasure  eye  you, 
Oh!  then  on  me  one  thought  bestow, 

And  wish  that  I  were  nigh  you. 

Till  summer  brings  thee  back  my  love ; 

Of  pomp  and  tumult  weary, 
The  heavy  hours  will  slowly  move, 

And  all  be  chill  and  dreary. 
Fair  Spring  in  vain  will  boast  her  reign, 

And  trees  their  leaves  recover, 
While  far  from  thee,  it  still  must  be 

December  with  thy  lover. 

M.  G.  Lewis. 

A  NOCTURNAL  SKETCH. 
Even  is  come ;  and  from  the  dark  park,  hark ! 
The  signal  of  the  setting  sun— one  gun! 
And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime,  prime  time 
To  go  and  see  the  Drury  Lane  Dane  slain — 
Or  hear  Othello's  jealous  doubt  spout  out — 
Or  Macbeth  raving  at  that  shade-made  blade, 
Denying  to  his  frantic  clutch  much  touch ; 
Or  else  to  see  Ducrow  with  wide  stride  ride 
Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span; 
Or,  in  the  snug  Olympic  pit,  sit,  split 
Laughing  at  Liston,  while  you  quiz  his  phiz. 
Anon  night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings  things 
Such  as,  with  his  poetic  tongue,  Young  sung ; 
The  gas  up-blazes  with  its  bright  white  light ; 
Now  thieves,  to  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  crash, 
Past  drowsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep ! 
But,  frightened  by  policeman  B.  3,  flee, 
And  while  they're  going,  whisper  low — "  no  go." 
Now  puss,  while  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  leads, 
And  sleepers,  waking,  grumble  "drat  that  cat!" 
Who  in  the  gutter  catterwauls,  squalls,  mauls 
Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  shrill  ill-will. 
Now  bulls  of  Bash  an,  of  a  prize  size,  rise 
In  childish  dreams,  and,  with  a  roar,  gore  poor 
Georgy,  or  Charles,  or  Billy,  willy  nilly ; 
But  nursemaid  in  a  night-mare  rest/chest-press'd, 
Dreameth  of  one  of  her  old  flames,  James  Games, 
And  that  she  hears— what  faith  is  man's— Ann's  banns 
And  his,  from  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  twice,  thrice ; 
White  ribbons  flourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out, 
That  upwards  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  bows'  woes. 

Hood. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  NORMAL  AND 
MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.,  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  new 
buildings  erected  for  these  national  establish- 
ments. The  day  was  fine,  and  the  buildings 
during  several  hours  were  open  for  public 
inspection.  In  the  evening,  the  ceremony — 
which  simply  consisted  of  the  delivery  of  a  few 
valedictory  addresses — was  commenced  by  a 
prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lillie ;  Mr.  Harri- 
son, the  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  then  stated 
that  as  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  it 
was  his  business  to  preside  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  presided  accordingly.  An  address  was 
next  read  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  but, 
whether  from  the  construction  of  the  Theatre, 
or  some  other  cause,  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
inaudible  in  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery,  where 
it  was  our  fortune  to  be  placed. 

The  Inspector  General  then  made  a  few  ob- 
servations, and  excused  himself  from  making 
"  a  speech"  on  the  score  of  want  of  prepara- 
tion,— not  being  aware  that  his  name  was 
announced  as  a  partaker  in  the  business  of  the 
evening  till  his  arrival  in  town,  and  having 
since  then  been  too  busy  to  devote  time  or 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  his  usual  happy  style,  and  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  an 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
teachers, — proved  by  the  well-known  fact, 
that  those  persons  who  are  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  themselves,  are  frequently 
the  least  competent  to  impart  instruction  to 
others.  Dr.  McCaul  was  followed  by  the 
Reverend  Superintendent  of  Education,  who 
entered  into  explanations  and  statistics  con- 
nected with  the  Institution,  and  inflicted  a  not 
unmerited  castigation  on  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  on  the  state  of  their  roads,  recommend- 
ing them  most  strenuously  (a  recommendation 
in  which  we  most  heartily  join)  "to  mend 
their  ways."  The  business  was  concluded  with 
a  short  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

Sir  Allan  McNab  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Bald- 
win were  announced  in  the  bills  as  intending 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  were  not 
present. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Institution,  in  which  the 
addresses  were  delivered,  was  well  filled  by  a 
highly  respectable  audience. 


Address  of  an  Arab  Robbee. — While  some 
of  the  Mamelukes  were  encamped  about  Minich, 
a  thief  set  his  mind  about  carrying  off  the 
horse  and  wearing  apparel  of  one  of  their  beys, 
and  with  this  intention  contrived,  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  to  creep  unperceived  within  the 
tent,  where,  as  it  was  winter  time,  embers  were 
burning,  and  showed  the  rich  clothes  of  the 
bey  lying  close  at  hand.  The  thief,  as  he 
squatted  down  by  the  fire,  drew  them  softly  to 
him,  and  put  them  all  on:  and  then,  after 
filling  a  pipe  and  lighting  it,  went  deliberately 
to  the  tent  door,  and  tapping  a  groom,  who  was 
sleeping  near,  with  the  pipe  end,  made  a  sign 
to  him  for  the  horse,  which  stood  piqueted  in 
front.  It  was  brought :  he  mounted,  and  rode 
off.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  clothes  of  the 
bey  could  nowhere  be  found,  none  could  form 
a  conjecture  as  to  what  had  become  of  them, 
until  the  groom,  on  being  questioned,  main- 
tained to  his  fellow-servants  that  their  master 
was  not  yet  returned  from  his  ride ;  and  told 
them  how  he  had  suddenly  called  for  his  horse 
in  the  night,  which  at  last  seemed  to  give  some 
clue  to  what  had  really  happened.  Upon  this, 
the  bey,  anxious  to  recover  his  horse,  as  well 
as  curious  to  ascertain  the  particulars,  ordered 
it  to  be  published  abroad,  that  if  the  person 
who  robbed  him  would,  within  two  days,  bring 
back  what  he  had  taken,  he  should  not  only  be 
freely  pardoned,  but  should  receive  also  the 
full  value  of  the  animal  and  of  the  suit  of 
clothes.  Relying  on  the  good  faith  of  this  pro- 
mise, and  possibly,  too,  not  a  little  vain  of  his 
exploit,  the  Arab  presented  himself,  and  brought 
his  booty ;  and  the  bey  also,  on  his  part,  punc- 
tually kept  his  word;  but  since,  besides  the 
loss,  there  was  something  in  the  transaction 
that  placed  the  bey  in  rather  a  ludicrous  light, 
it  went  hard  with  him  to  let  the  rogue  depart 
so  freely,  and  he  seemed  to  be  considering 
what  he  should  do ;  so  that,  to  gain  time,  he 
was  continually  asking  over  and  over  again 
fresh  and  more  circumstantial  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  stratagem  had  been  con- 
ducted :  the  other  was  too  crafty  not  to  perceive 
that  no  good  might  be  preparing  for  him,  and 
began  to  feel  anxious  to  get  safe  out  of  the 
scrape.  He  showed  no  impatience,  however, 
but  entered  minutely  into  every  detail,  accom- 
panying the  whole  with  a  great  deal  of  corres- 
ponding action;  at  one  time  sitting  down  by 
the  fire,  and  making  believe  as  though  he  were 
slily  drawing  on  the  different  articles  of  dress, 
so  as  to  throw  the  bey  himself,  and  all  who  saw 
and  heard  him,  into  fits  of  laughter.  When  he 
came  at  last  to  what  concerned  the  horse,  "It 
was,"  he  said,  "brought  to  me,  and  I  leaped 
upon  his  back ;"  and  so  in  effect  flinging  him- 
self again  into  the  saddle,  and  spuiTing  the 
flanks  sharply  with  the  stirrup-irons,  he  rode 
off  with  all  the  money  that  he  had  received  for 
the  animal  in  his  pocket,  and  had  got  much  too 
far,  during  the  first  moments  of  surprise,  for 
any  of  the  bullets  to  take  effect  that  were  fired 
at  him  in  his  flight,  and  nothing  further  was 
ever  heard  of  him  or  the  horse. — Adventures  of 
Giovanni  Finati. 
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MB.  CANNING  AND  HIS  SERVANT. 

When  at  college,  he  was  attended  by  a  very- 
faithful  servant,  who,  like  all  surrounding  his 
patron,  became  much  attached  to  him.  Fran- 
cis, for  such  was  his  name,  was  always  distin- 
guished for  his  blunt  honesty,  and  his  fami- 
liarity with  his  master.  During  Mr.  Canning's 
early  political  career  Francis  continued  to  live 
with  him.  Mr.  Canning,  whose  love  of  fun  was 
innate,  used  sometimes  to  play  off  his  servant's 
bluntness  upon  his  right  honourable  friends. 
One  of  these,  whose  honours  did  not  sit  so 
easily  upon  him  as  upon  the  late  premier,  had 
forgotten  Francis,  though  often  indebted  to  his 
kind  offices  at  Oxford.  Francis  complained  to 
Mr.  Canning  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  speak  to  him. 
M  Pooh,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "  it  is  all  your 
fault ;  you  should  speak  first ;  he  thinks  you 
proud.  He  dines  here  to-day — go  up  to  him  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  congratulate  him  upon 
the  post  he  has  just  got."  Francis  was  obe- 
dient. Surrounded  by  a  splendid  ministerial 
circle,  Francis  advanced  to  the  astonished 
statesman,  with  "  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  W.  ?  I 
hope  you're  very  well — I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
luck,  and  hope  your  place  will  turn  out  a  good 
thing."  The  roar  was  of  course  universal. 
The  same  Francis  afterwards  obtained  a  com- 
fortable birth  in  the  customs  through  his  kind 
master's  interest.  He  was  a  staunch  Tory. 
During  the  queen's  trial  he  met  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  street.  "  Well  Francis,  how  are  you?" 
said  the  statesman,  who  had  just  resigned  his 
office,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  It  is  not  well, 
Mr.  Canning,"  replied  Francis,  refusing  the 
pledge  of  friendship ;  "  it  is  not  well,  Mr. 
Canning,  that  you  should  say  anything  in  fa- 
vour of  that  ."    "But,  Francis,  political 

differences  should  not  separate  old  friends — 
give  me  your  hand."  The  sturdy  politician  at 
length  consented  to  honour  the  ex-minister 
with  a  shake  of  forgiveness.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Canning  did  not  forget  Francis  when  he 
returned  to  power — Annual  Biography  and 
Obituary  for  1828. 

London  Merchants. — The  peerage,  as  well 
as  the  baronetage  of  England,  exhibits  nu- 
merous proofs  of  voluntary  respect  paid  to  com- 
merce by  British  sovereigns.  The  noble  house 
of  Osborne,  which  has  attained  the  first 
honours  of  a  subject,  had  for  its  founder 
Edward  Osborne,  apprentice  to  Sir  William 
Hewet,  a  merchant  who  lived  in  London,  and 
was  lord  mayor  in  1553.  Sir  William  had  only 
one  daughter,  Anne,  who,  when  a  child, 
was  by  the  carelessness  of  her  nurse,  dropped 
into  the  Thames.  The  apprentice,  Edward 
Osborne,  jumped  into  the  river  and  saved 
her  life.  When  the  child  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood, as  she  was  rich,  she  had  many  suitors, 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
but  the  father  refused  them  all,  saying,  that 
as  Osborne  had  saved  her  he  should  have  her. 
They  were  married,  and  their  descendant  is  Duke 
of  Leeds. — The  MarquiS  Cornwallis  is  lineally 
descended  from  Thomas  Cornwalleys,  merchant, 
who  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1378.  The  house  of 
Wentworth  was  founded  by  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam, 
who  was  an  alderman  of  London,  and  sheriff  in 


1506;  he  was  a  retainer  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
knighted  by  Henry  VII.  for  his  attachment  to 
that  prelate  in  his  misfortunes.  He  built  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  church  of  St  Andrew, 
Undershaft — The  Earl  of  Coventry  is  descended 
from  John  Coventry,  mercer  and  lord  mayor  in 
the  year  1425.  He  was  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  celebrated  Whittington. — Laurence  des 
Bouveries  married  a  daughter  of  a  silk  mercer 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  returning  to 
England,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
Radnor. — The  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
was  Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  1503.  The  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
T.  Legge,  orLegget,  a  skinner,  was  twice  lord 
mayor — in  1347  and  1354,  and  lent  King  Ed- 
ward III.  no  less  a  sum  than  £300  for  his  French 
war. — Sir  William  Craven,  merchant  tailor  and 
lord  mayor  of  London,  was  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Craven;  and  the  present  Earl  of  War- 
wick is  lineally  descended  from  William  Greville, 
a  citizen  of  London,  and  "  flower  of  the  wool- 
staplers." — Thomas  Bennet,  mercer,  sheriff  in 
1594,  and  mayor  in  1603,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Earls  of  Tankerville,  who 
are  lineally  descended  from  him. — The  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  of  Pomfret  was  Richard  Fermour, 
who  having  amassed  a  splendid  fortune  as  a 
citizen  in  Calais,  came  to  England,  and  suffered 
attaint  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  did  not  recover 
his  property  till  the  4th  of  Edward  VI. — The  Earl 
Darnley  owes  the  first  elevation  of  his  family 
to  John  Bligh,  a  London  citizen,  who  was 
employed  as  agent  to  the  speculators  in  the 
Irish  estates  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  in  1641. — 
John  Cowper,  an  alderman  of  Bridge  Ward  and 
sheriff  in  1551,  was  ancestor  of  Earl  Cowper; 
and  the  Earl  Romney  is  descended  from  Thomas 
Marsham,  alderman,  who  died  in  1624. — 
Lord  Dacre's  ancestor;  Sir  Robert  Dacre,  was 
banker  to  Charles  I.,  although  he  lost  £90,000 
by  that  monarch,  left  a  princely  fortune  to  his 
descendants. — Lord  Dormer  is  descended  from 
Sir  Michael  Dormer,  lord  mayor  in  1541. — Vis- 
count Dudley  and  Ward's  ancestor  was  William 
Warde,  a  goldsmith  in  London,  and  jeweller 
to  the  consort  of  Charles  I. — Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
who  was  lord  mayor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
was  ancestor  of  Lord  Berwick,  Lord  Hill,  and 
"all the  Hills  in  Shropshire." — Newspaper. 

A  Jungle  in  India. — The  height  of  the  grass 
struck  me  as  particularly  wonderful.  I  was 
mounted  on  a  very  fine  elephant,  not  less  than 
eleven  feet  high ;  the  howdah,  or  seat,  fastened 
on  the  animal's  back,  must  have  been  full  two 
feet  high,  it  being  strapped  on  a  very  thick 
pad  :  this  would  give  thirteen  feet.  Now,  when 
standing  upright,  the  attitude  usually  adopted 
by  sportsmen  when  beating  the  jungle  in  order 
to  see  better  around  them,  my  head  must  have 
been  near  nineteen  feet  above  the  ground,  but 
the  grass  was  generally  three,  and  in  some 
places  six  feet  higher  than  my  head.  The 
stalks  were  full  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  certainly 
very  fatiguing,  to  attempt  to  force  a  passage  on 
foot  through  such  a  thicket,  independent  of  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  a  tiger  on  a  sudden. — 
Picturesque  Tour  along  the  Ganges. 
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Utility  of  decisive  Measures.— General  whose  excuses  were  now  almost  exhausted,  still 
Picton,  like  Otway's  Pierre,  was  a  "bold,  had  something  to  say;  and  he  joyfully  exclaimed, 
rough  soldier,"  who  stopped  at  nothing;  he  j  looking  at  Sheridan,"  You  made  them  lave  that 
was  a  man  whose  decisions  ware  as  immutable,  j  any  how;"  and  with  this  compliment  to  his 

sportsman-like  qualities,  Sheridan  closed  his 
morning's  amusement  laughing  heartily  at  his 
companion  and  rewarding  him  with  half  a 
crown  for  his  patience  and  encouragement. — 
Old  Scrap  Book. 

Clerical  Wit — The  facetious  Watty  Morri- 
son, as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  entreating 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment,  at  Fort 
George, to  pardon  a  poor  fellow  sent  to  the  hal- 
berds. The  officer  granted  the  petition,  on  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Morrison  should  accord  with  the 
first  favour  he  asked,  the  favour  was  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  for  a  young  puppy.  A 
merry  party  of  gentlemen  was  invited  to  the 
christening.     Mr.    Morrison   desired  Major 

 to  hold  up  the  dog.     "As  I  am  a 

minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  said  Mr. 
Morrison,    "  I  must  proceed  accordingly." 

J  Major  said  he  asked  no  more.    "  Well 

|  then,  Major,  I  begin  with  the  usual  question, 


as  his  conceptions  were  quick  and  effective,  in 
all  things  relative  to  the  command  which  he  held. 
While  in  the  Peninsula,  an  assistant-commis- 
sary (commonly  called  an  assistant-comjnis- 
sary-general,  the  rank  of  which  appointment 
is  equal  to  a  captain's),  through  very  culpable 
carelessness,  once  failed  in  supplying  with 
rations  the  third  division,  under  General 
Picton's  command,  and  on  his  being  remon- 
strated with  by  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  division,  on  account  of  the  deficiency, 
declared,  with  an  affected  consequence  unbe- 
coming the  subject,  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  supply  the  necessary  demand  for  some 
days.  This  was  reported  to  the  General,  who 
instantly  sent  for  the  commissary,  and  laconi- 
cally accosted  him  with,  "  Do  you  see  that  tree, 
sir?"  "Yes  General,  I  do."  "Well,  if  my 
division  be  not  provided  with  rations  to-mor- 
row by  twelve  oclock,  I'll  hang  you  on  that 
very  tree."  The  confounded  commissary  mut- 
tered, and  retired.    The  threat  was  alarming : 


'  you  acknowledge  yourself  the  father  of  this 
so  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  proceeding  at  a  full  |»"    The  ^or  ™derstood  the  joke,  and 


gallop  to  head-quarters,  where  he  presented  !  threw  away  the  animal.    Thus  did  Mr.  Mor 

-  .  .  *  — .    -   -1  i  w  CAii   Turn   tnn   1  o  n  rr  H   n  nromcr  tho  ar\  en  o  i*dt»     urn  c 


himself  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  complaining 
most  emphatically  of  the  threat  which  General 
Picton  had  held  out  to  him.    "  Did  the  General  j 


rison  turn  the  laugh  against  the  ensnarer,  who 
intended  to  deride  a  sacred  ordinance. — On  an- 
other occasion,  a  young  officer  scoffed  at  the 


say  he  would  hang  you,  sir?"  demanded  his  !  parade  of  study  to  which  clergymen  assigned 
grace.    "  Yes  my  lord,  he  did,"  answered  the  !  UlJir         *° ^remuneratmn  for  labour,  and  he 


commissary.  "  Well  sir,"  returned  the  Duke, 
"if  he  said  so,  believe  me  he  means  to  do  it, 
and  you  have  no  remedy  but  to  provide  the 
rations."  The  spur  of  necessity  becomes  a 
marvellous  instrument  in  sharpening  a  man  to 
activity ;  and  the  commissary  found  it  so ;  for 
the  rations  were  all  up,  and  ready  for  delivery 
by  twelve  o'clock  next  day. — Scrap  Book. 

Uncommon  Good  Shot. — The  late  Sheridan 
was  more  celebrated  in  the  senate  than  in  the 


offered  to  '  take  a  bet,  he  would  preach  half 
an  hour  on  any  verse  or  section  of  a  verse  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Mr.  Morrison 
took  the  bet,  and  pointed  out  "  And  the  ass 
opened  his  mouth,  and  he  spoke."  The  officer 
declined  employing  his  eloquence  on  that  text. 
Mr.  Morrison  won  the  wager,  and  silenced  the 
scomer. — Mirror. 

ODD  WILL. 

John  Goss.  late  of  Bristol,  Mariner,  deceased, 


field.  It  chanced  that  he  once  paid  a  visit  to  an  I  proved  May  19,  1796. 


My  executrix  to  pay,  out  of  the  first  mo- 
nies collected,  unto  my  beloved  wife,  Hester 
Goss,  (if  living)  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  which 
I  give  her  (as  a  to"ken  of  my  love)  that  she 
may  buy  hazel-nuts,  as  I  know  she  is  better 
pleased  with  cracking  them  than  she  is  with 
mending  the  holes  in  her  stockings." 


old  sportsman,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  impu 
tation  of  being  a  down-right  ignoramus,  took  a 
gun,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  went  in  pursuit  of 
game.  He  was  accompained  by  a  gamekeeper,  a 
true  Pat,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  praising 
Sheridan's  prowess.  The  first  covey  rose  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  statesman's  nose,  who  waited 
till  they  were  out  of  harm's  way  before  he  fired. 
Pat  immediately  observed,  "I  see  you  know  what 
a  gun  is,  it's  well  you  wasn't  nearer,  or  them 
chaps  would  be  sorry  you  ever  came  into  the 
country"  Sheridan's  second  shot  was  not  more 
successful.  "Oh,"  cried  Pat,  "what  an  escape. 
I'll  be  bound  you  rumpled  some  of  their  feath- 
ers." The  third  shot  was  as  little  effective  as  !  o-uide. 

the  former.    "  Hah,"  exclaimed  the  Irishman,  &   '  

although  astonished  at  so  palpable  amiss."  I'll  Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Henry 
lay  a  thirteen  you  don't  come  near  us  to-day.  j  Wellington  Buildings,  King-street,  Toronto, 
Master  was  too  near  you  to  be  pleasant."  On 
they  went  without  a  bird  in  the  bag  ;  at  last, 
on  their  return,  Sheridan  perceived  a  covey  and 
unwilling  to  give  them  a  chance  of  flight,  he  re- 
solved to  have  a  fire  at  them  on  the  ground.  He 
did  so ;  but  they  all  flew  away  untouched.  Pat, 


Mountain  Anecdote. — A  party  had  lately 
climbed  up  the  usual  track  on  the  Skiddow, 
when  a  gentleman  (a  stranger  to  the  rest  of  the 
company)  who  had  given  frequent  broad  hints 
of  his  superior  knowledge,  said  to  the  guide, 
"  Pray  can  you  tell  which  is  the  highest  part  of 
j  this  mountain?"  "the  top,  sir,"  replied  the 
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and  even  you,  Horace,  did  not  at  first 
know  me." 

"  Know  you,  Charles  !  who  the  deuce 
could  even  see  you  behind  that  immense 
growth  of  brush-wood  upon  your  lip  and 
cheek?  Do  you  really  mean  to  wear 
those  enormous  whiskers  and  mous- 
taches?" 

"  Certainly  not  longer  than  suits  my 
present  purposes,  Horace.  When  I  was 
in  Germany,  I  learned  to  wear  mous- 
taches for  the  same  reason  that  I  learned 
to   smoke   the   meerschaum — because 


THE  COUNT  AND  THE  COUSIN, 

A  STORY. 

"  Who  is  that  beautiful  girl  to  whom 
you  bowed  so  familiarly?"  said  Charles 
Winstanley  to  Horace  Grenville,  as  they 
proceeded  down  the  steps  of  the  city 
hotel. 

"  That  was  Adelaide  Walsingham, 
your  cousin  and  mine,  Charles,"  said 
Horace;  "  really  you  must  have  left  your 
memory  among  the  beauties  of  Paris,  if 
you  cannot  recognise  your  nearest  of  kin." 

"  You  forget,  Horace,  that  when  I  first!  every  body  else  did  it.  In  Paris  I  reduced 
saw  Adelaide,  she  was  a  lively  little  hoy-  them  a  little,  but  did  not  entirely  banish 
den,  scarce  ten  years  old ;— the  lapse  of  (them,  because  there  also  I  found  them 
seven  years  makes  a  wondrous  difference 
in  a  lady,  whatever  it  may  do  with  a 
gentleman." 

"  Nay,  if  you  begin  to  discuss  Time's 
changes,  Charles,  I  must  confess  you 
cannot  congratulate  yourself  upon  having 
escaped  a  touch  of  his  finger.  Who,  in 
that  bronzed  complexion  and  hirsute  vis- 
age, could  discover  any  traces  of  the 
smooth-cheeked  boy  whom  I  last  saw  on 
the  deck  of  a  French  packet-ship  some 
seven  years  ago  ?  But  tell  me,  why  did 
you  hot  write  that  you  were  coming 
home?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  know 


mind,  Horace ;  I  really 


my  own 
was  not  quite 
certain  about  it  until  I  had  been  a  week 
at  sea.  The  odd  pronunciation  of  my 
German  valet  having  caused  my  name  to 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  passengers  as 
Mr.  Stanley,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
mistake  would  enable  me  to  return  incog- 
nito, and  I  thought  I  would  humour  the 
joke,  if  but  to  see  how  many  of  my  old 
friends  would  recognise  me.  I  arrived 
late  last  evening,  and  should  now  be  a 
perfect  stranger  in  my  native  city,  had  I 
not  accidentally  met  you  this  morning ;  j 
2e 


the  fashion.  A  lively  little  French  lady, 
a  passenger  in  our  ship,  wagered  a  pair 
of  Paris  gloves  that  I  would  not  wear 
them  a  week  in  America ;  I  accepted 
the  bet,  and  for  one  week  you  will  see 
me  <  bearded  like  the  pard.'  " 

"  Nay,  if  you  like  them,"  said  Horace, 
laughing,  "  you  need  not  seek  an  excuse 
for  wearing  them ;  they  are  quite  the 
fashion,  and  ladies  now  estimate  a  man, 
not  as  they  once  did,  by  his  altitude,  but 
by  the  length  of  his  whiskers." 

"I  have  no  desire  to  win  ladies'  favour 
by  wearing  an  unshaven  face,"  answered 
Charles ;  "  but  pray,  Horace,  tell  me 
something  more  about  our  pretty  cousin." 

"  She  is  as  lovely  in  character,  Charles, 
as  she  is  in  person,  but  she  has  one  great 
fault:  like  the  most  of  our  fashionable 
belles,  she  has  a  mania  for  everything 
foreign.  Her  manners,  her  dress,  her 
servants,  all  come  from  abroad,  and  she 
has  declared  to  me  repeatedly  her  resolu- 
tion never  to  marry  an  American." 

"  What  is  it  that  my  fair  country  women 
so  much  admire  in  their  foreign  lovers?" 
asked  Charles. 

"  Oh,  they  say  there  is  a  polish  and 
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elegance  of  manner  belonging  to  foreign- 
ers, which  Americans  never  possess. 
Two  of  Adelaide's  intimate  friends  have 
recently  married  scions  of  some  antedilu- 
vian German  family,  and  our  lovely 
cousin  is  ambitious  of  forming  an  equally 
splendid  alliance." 

"  If  she  were  to  marry  a  western  far- 
mer," said  Charles,  with  a  smile,  "  she 
would  reign  over  a  principality  quite  as 
large,  and  perhaps  more  flourishing,  than 
usually  belongs  to  these  emigrant  nobles." 

"  Adelaide  is  a  noble-hearted  girl,"  re- 
plied Horace »  "and  I  wish  she  could  be 
cured  of  her  folly." 

"  If  she  is  really  a  sensible  girl,  Horace, 
and  that  is  her  only  fault,  I  think  she 
might  be  cured." 

Horace  shook  his  head. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me,  Horace ; 
be  careful  to  tell  no  one  of  my  arrival, 
and  we'll  discuss  the  matter  over  a  bottle 
of  line  old  Madeira,  if  you  are  not  too 
fashionable  to  drink  it." 

The  windows  of  Mr.  Walsingham's 
house  poured  a  flood  of  light  through  the 
crimson  silk  curtains  upon  the  wet  and 
dreary-loioking  street,  while  the  music 
heard  at  intervals  told  to  the  gaping  crowd 
collected  about  the  door,  that  the  rich 
were  making  merry.  The  decorated 
rooms  were  brilliant  with  an  array  of 
youth  and  beauty,  but  fairest  among  them 
all  stood  the  mistress  of  the  festival.  At- 
tired in  a  robe  of  white  crape,  with  no 
other  ornament  than  a  pearl  bandeau 
confining  her  dark  tresses,  she  looked  the 
personification  of  joy. 

"  Cousin  Horace,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  saw  her  favourite  cousin  enter  the 
room,  "  you  have  not  been  here  these 
three  days  and  then,  in  a  lower  tone, 
she  added,  "  who  was  that  splendid  Don 
Whiskerando  with  whom  I  saw  you 
walking  yesterday  V 

Horace  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  as  a 
tall  figure  emerged  from  the  crowd  at  the 
entrance  of  the  room — "  Miss  Walsing- 
ham,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  most 
noble  Count  PfeifFenhammer." 

The  blood  mounted  into  Adelaide's 
cheek  as  the  Count  bowed  low  over  the 
hand  which  he  hastened  to  secure  for  the 
next  quadrille.  There  was  a  mischievous 
sparkle  in  Horace's  eye,  and  a  deep  and 
earnest  devotedness  in  the  stranger's 
manner,  which  made  her  feel  a  little  un- 


comfortable, though  she  knew  not  why. 
A  single  glance  sufficed  to  shew  her  that 
the  Count  was  attired  in  a  magnificent 
court  suit,  with  diamond  buckles  at  the 
knee,  and  a  diamond  band  looping  up  the 
elegant  chapeau-bras  which  encumbered 
his  arm.  After  some  minutes  she  ven- 
tured to  look  more  courageously  at  him. 
He  was  tall  and  exceedingly  well  shaped  ; 
his  eyes  were  very  bright,  but  the  chief 
attraction  was  a  beautiful  mouth,  garnish- 
ed with  the  most  splendid  moustache  that 
ever  graced  an  American  ballroom.  Ade- 
laide was  delighted.  He  danced  elegant- 
ly ;  not  with  the  stiff  awkward  manner  of 
an  American,  who  always  seems  half 
ashamed  of  the  undignified  part  he  is 
playing,  but  with  a  buoyancy  of  step  and 
grace  of  motion  perfectly  unrivalled. 
Adelaide  was  enchanted.  He  spoke 
i  English  very  well ;  a  slight  German  ac- 
cent alone  betrayed  his  foreign  birth,  and 
Adelaide  did  not  like  him  the  less  for 
that.  It  is  true  she  felt  a  little  queer 
when  she  found  herself  whirling  through 
the  waltz  in  the  arms  of  an  entire  stran- 
|  ger,  and  her  brow  flushed  with  something 
very  like  anger,  when  she  felt  his  bearded 
lip  upon  her  hand,  as  he  placed  her  in  a 
seat,  but  this  was  only  the  freedom  of 
foreign  manners. 

The  evening  passed  away  like  a  dream, 
and  Adelaide  retired  to  her  room  with  a 
burning  cheek,  and  a  frame  exhausted  by 
what  she  deemed  pleasure.  She  was  too 
much  excited  for  sleep,  and  when  she 
appeared  at  her  father's  breakfast  table 
(a  ;duty  which  she  never  neglected),  it 
was  with  such  a  pale  cheek  and  heavy 
eye  that  he  was  seriously  alarmed. 

"  These  late  hours  will  kill  you,  my 
child,"  said  he,  as  he  kissed  her  forehead ; 
"  I  shall  return  at  noon,  and  if  I  find  you 
still  so  languid,  I'll  send  for  Dr.  ." 

So  saying,  he  stept  into  his  carriage 
and  drove  to  his  counting-house,  where, 
immersed  in  business,  he  quite  forgot 
Adelaide's  cheek,  until  the  dinner  hour 
summoned  him  from  his  dingy  little  office 
to  his  stately  mansion.  As  he  entered 
the  door,  he  recollected  Adelaide's  ex- 
hausted look. 

"  Poor  child,"  murmured  he,  "  I  won- 
der how  she  is." 

A  low  musical  laugh  struck  on  his  ear  as 
the  servant  threw  open  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  sight  of  her  radiant  countenance, 
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looking  more  brilliant  than  ever,  as  she 
sat  between  Cousin  Horace  and  the 
Count,  soon  quieted  his  fears. 

Mr.  Walshingham,  in  common  with 
most  Americans  of  the  olden  time,  had  a 
great  prejudice  against  foreigners.  "If 
they  are  real  lords,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  they  don't  want  my  daughter ;  and  if 
they  are  not  real  lords,  my  daughter  don't 
want  them."  His  notions  of  the  Teutonic 
character  were  founded  upon  the  wonder- 
ful stories  which  his  mother  used  to  tell 
him  about  the  Hessians,  and  vague  ideas 
of  ruffians  and  child-eaters,  were  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  everything  Ger- 
man. The  coldness  with  which  he 
saluted  the  noble  Count,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  cordial  warmth  with  which 
he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  nephew. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Horace — couldn't 
speak  a  word  to  you  last  night,  you  were 
so  surrounded  with  pretty  girls.  By  the 
way,  boy,"  drawing  him  aside,  "  who  is 
that  hairy-faced  fellow?" 

<•  That  is  Count  Pipehammer,  un- 
cle." 

"  Count  Pfeiffenhammer  ! — well,  the 
Germans  have  an  odd  fancy  for  names. 
Pray  what  is  his  business?"  "  Business !" 
said  Horace,  laughing ;  "  why,  his  chief 
business  at  present  is  to  receive  the  re- 
venues of  his  principality." 

"  Principality  ! — fudge  ! — a  few  barren 
acres  with  half-a-dozen  mud-hovels  on  it, 
I  suppose.  It  won't  do,  Horace — it 
won't  do  !  Adelaide  deserves  something 
better  than  a  mouthful  of  moonshine. 
What  the  deuce  did  you  bring  him  here 
for  1  I  don't  think  I  could  treat  him  with 
common  civility,  if  it  were  not  for  your 
sake."  "  Then,  for  my  sake,  dear  un- 
cle, treat  him  civilly,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  you  shall  not  repent  your  kindness." 

Every  day  saw  the  Count  paying  his 
devoirs  to  the  lovely  Adelaide,  and  always 
framing  some  winning  excuse  for  his  visit. 
A  bouquet  of  rare  exotics,  or  an  exquisite 
print,  a  scarce  book,  or  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  foreign  mechanism,  were  sure 
to  be  his  apology.  Could  any  girl  of 
seventeen  be  insensible  to  such  gallant 
wooing,  especially  when  proffered  by  a 
rich  young  nobleman  who  wore  such 
splendid  whiskers,  and  whose  moustache 
and  imperial  were  the  envy  of  all  the 
aspirants  after  ladies'  smiles  ?  Adelaide 
soon  began  to  discover,  that,  when  the 


Count  was  present,  time  flew  on  eagles' 
wings ;  and  when,  after  spending  the 
morning  in  her  company,  he  ventured  to 
make  one  of  the  gay  circle  usually  assem- 
bled in  her  drawing  room  at  evening,  she 
was  conscious  of  a  degree  of  pleasure 
for  which  she  was  unwilling  to  account. 
His  intimacy  with  her  cousin  Horace 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  being  her 
companion  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ; 
and  in  the  gay  evening  party,  the  morn- 
ing promenade,  or  the  afternoon  ride,  the 
handsome  Count  was  ever  her  attendant. 

A  feeling  of  gratified  vanity  probably 
aided  the  natural  goodness  of  Adelaide's 
temper,  and  enabled  her  to  endure,  with 
exemplary  equanimity,  the  railleries  of 
her  young  friends ;  but  she  was  not  so 
tranquil  when  her  father  began  seriously 
to  remonstrate  against  this  imprudent  in- 
timacy. 

"  You  have  had  all  your  whims  grati- 
fied, Adelaide,"  said  he  5  "  now  you 
must  gratify  one  of  mine.  Adopt  as 
many  foreign  fashions  as  you  please,  but 
remember  that  you  never,  with  my  con- 
sent, marry  any  other  than  an  American. 
My  fortune  has  been  made  by  my  own 
industry — my  name  was  transmitted  to 
me  unsullied  by  my  father,  who  earned 
his  patent  of  nobility  when  he  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  no 
empty-titled  foreigner  shall  ever  reap  the 
fruits  of  my  toil,  or  teach  my  daughter  to 
be  ashamed  of  her  republican  father." 

The  earnestness  of  these  admonitions 
from  a  father  who  had  never  before  spok- 
en except  in  the  words  of  unbounded 
tenderness,  first  led  Adelaide  to  look  into 
the  depths  of  her  own  heart.  She  was 
almost  terrified  at  her  own  researches, 
when  she  found  that  she  had  allowed  the 
image  of  the  Count  to  occupy  its  most 
hidden  recesses.  Bitterly  did  she  repent 
her  folly. 

"  I  wish  he  were  an  American,"  sigh- 
ed she  ;  "  and  yet,  if  he  were,  he  would 
not  be  half  so  pleasing.  How  devoted 
his  manners  are  ! — how  much  feeling 
there  is  in  all  he  says  and  does !" 

Poor  Adelaide  !  she  was  like  the  fas- 
cinated bird — she  dreaded  his  power,  yet 
she  could  not  withdraw  herself  from  its 
influence.  She  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  the  fact  that  the  manners  of  the 
Count  too  were  greatly  changed.  From 
the  courtly  gallant  he  had  gradually  be- 
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come  theimpassionedlover.  He  treasured 
her  every  look  and  word,  and  she 
keenly  felt  that,  in  exposing  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  she  had  also  risked  the 
loss  of  his. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  exist 
long  without  an  explanation.  Six  months 
had  scarcely  passed  since  Adelaide  first 
beheld  the  noble  stranger,  and  already 
her  young  cheek  had  lost  its  glow,  and 
her  step  its  buoyant  lightness.  She  was 
sitting  alone  one  morning,  brooding  over 
her  melancholy  forebodings,  when  the 
door  opened,  aud  the  object  of  her 
thoughts  entered.  Seating  himself  be- 
side her,  he  commenced  a  conversation 
full  of  those  graceful  nothings  which 
women  always  love  to  hear;  but  Ade- 
laide was  in  no  mood  for  gaiety.  The 
Count  intently  watched  the  play  of  her 
eloquent  features,  and  then,  as  if  he 
divined  the  tumult  of  her  feelings,  sudden- 
ly changed  the  topic  to  one  of  deeper 
interest.  He  spoke  of  himself — of  his 
various  adventures — of  his  personal  feel- 
ings— and,  finally,  of  his  approaching  de- 
parture for  Europe.  Adelaide's  cheek 
grew  paler  as  he  spoke,  but  she  sup- 
pressed the  cry  which  rose  to  her  lips. 
The  Count  gazed  earnestly  upon  her ; 
then  seizing  her  hand  and  clasping  it  be- 
tween his  own,  he  poured  forth  the  most 
passionate  expressions  of  affection.  Half 
fainting  with  the  excess  of  her  emotions, 
Adelaide  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  until 
aroused  by  the  Count's  entreaties  for  a 
reply.  With  bitter  self-reproach  she 
attempted  to  answer  him.  Faulteringly 
but  frankly  she  stated  her  father's  objec- 
tions to  her  union  with  a  foreigner,  and 
blamed  herself  for  having  permitted  an 
intimacy  which  could  only  end  in  suffer- 
ing for  both. 

"  Only  tell  me,  Adelaide,  that  your 
father's  prejudices  are  the  only  obstacle," 
said  the  Count  passionately ;  "  say  that 
you  could  have  loved  me,  and  I  shall  be 
content."  Adelaide  blushed  and  trem- 
bled. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  answer  me 
but  by  a  look  !" 

Timidly  that  downcast  eye  was  raised 
to  his,  and  he  was  answered. 

"  Adelaide,"  he  resumed,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause, "  we  may  yet  be  happy. 
Could  you  love  the  humble  citizen  as  well 
as  the  noble  Count?" 


A  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  which 
lay  in  his,  and  a  flitting  smile  on  the 
tremulous  lip,  was  a  sufficient  reply. 

"  Then  hear  me,  Adelaide,"  said  her 
lover ;  "  I  will  return  to  my  country — I 
will  restore  my  honours  to  him  who  be- 
stowed  them,  and  then  I  may  hope  to 
merit  " 

"  My  utter  contempt !"  cried  Adelaide, 
vehemently.  "What,  resign  your  coun- 
try— forfeit  the  name  of  your  fathers — 
desert  your  inheritance  of  duties  ! — No, 
Count  Pfeiffenhammer  !  if  a  love  of  free- 
dom led  you  to  become  a  citizen  of  our 
happy  land,  none  would  so  gladly  wel- 
come you  as  Adelaide  Walsingham ;  but 
never  would  I  receive  the  sacraifice  as  a 
tribute  to  transitory  passion."  "  A  tran- 
sitory passion,  Adelaide !" 

"  Could  I  expect  stability  of  feeling  in 
him  who  can  so  easily  abandon  his  native 
land,  and  forget  the  claims  of  his  country? 
You  have  taught  me  a  bitter  lesson, 
Count.  No  American  would  have  shown 
such  weakness  of  character  as  I  have 
witnessed  in  him  whom  I  fondly  believed 
to  be  all  that  his  lips  professed.  Would 
we  had  never  met,"  added  she,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  Adelaide,"  said  the  Count, 
"  those  precious  tears  assure  me  that  you 
love  me.  Be  mine,  sweet  one ; — your 
father  will  not  be  inexorable."  "  And 
therefore,"  said  she,  "  you  would  have 
me  make  him  wretched  for  life.  Count 
Pfeiffenhammer,  we  must  part !  You  do 
not  understand  my  nature — I  have  been 
deceived  in  you."  "  You  have !  you 
have  been  deceived,  my  own  sweet  cou- 
sin !"  cried  the  Count,  as  he  covered  her 
hand  with  passionate  kisses.  "  You  have 
rejected  Count  Pfeiffenhammer  ;  will  you 
also  refuse  the  hand  of  your  madcap  cou- 
sin, Charles  Winstanley,  whose  little  wife 
you  were  seven  years  ago  ?" 

Adelaide  started  from  her  seat  in  wild 
surprise.  "  What  means  all  this  ? — 
Charles  Winstanley  !— the  Count !"  The 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  overpowered 
her,  and  cousin  Horace  entered  the  room 
just  in  time  to  see  her  sink  fainting  in 
Charles  Winstanley's  arms.  The  anger 
of  the  lady,  when  she  recovered  and 
learned  the  trick  which  had  been  practised 
upon  her — the  merriment  of  cousin  Ho- 
race— the  satisfaction  of  the  father,  and 
the  final  reconciliation  of  all  differences — ■ 
may  be  far  better  imagined  than  described. 
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A  few  weeks  after,  a  splendid  party 
was  again  assembled  in  Mr.Walsingham's 
drawing-rooms,  but  Adelaide  was  no  long- 
er the  life  of  the  party.  Attired  in  bri- 
dal array,  and  decked  with  the  rich  jew- 
els which  once  sparkled  on  the  person  of 
the  false  Count,  she  satin  blushing  beauty 
beside  her  cousin  Charles,  who,  now  that 
he  had  shaved  off  his  moustache  and  re- 
duced his  whiskers,  looked  like  what  lie 
really  was — a  true  American.  "But 
why,  Charles,  did  you  woo  me  in  such 
outlandish  guise  ?"  whispered  she,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Because  you  vowed  to  marry  none 
but  an  outlandish  wooer.  Plain  Charles 
Winstanley  would  never  have  been  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  winning  the 
heart  which  Count  Pfeiffenhammer  so 
closely  besieged."  "  Ay,  ay,  Charles," 
said  the  happy  father,  "  if  American 
women  would  only  value  a  man  for  the 
weight  of  his  brains  rather  that  the  light- 
ness of  his  heels,  and  by  the  strength  of 
his  principles  rather  than  the  elegance  of 
his  manners,  we  should  have  less  of  fo- 
reign foppery,  and  more  of  homely  virtue 
in  our  country." 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SULTAN. 

CHOOSING   A  HUSBAND. 

The  Sultan  occasionally  recompenses  the 
faithful  services  of  the  slaves  of  the  Imperial 
Serai'  by  giving  them  their  liberty,  accompanied 
by  a  donation  sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  them 
to  establish  themselves  in  an  eligible  manner. 
On  a  late  occasion,  he  emancipated  an  elderly 
woman,  who  had  secured  his  favour  by  her  un- 
remitted attentions  to  one  of  his  wives  during 
a  protracted  illness  ;  and,  being  light  of  heart 
at  the  moment,  and  perhaps  curious  to  learn 
how  she  would  act  on  such  an  emergency,  he 
desired  her  to  put  on  her  yeshmac,  and  to  take 
a  boat  to  Staniboul,  where  she  was  to  hire  an 
araba,  and  drive  slowly  about  the  city,  until 
she  saw  an  individual  whom  she  desired  for  a 
husband  ;  when,  if  he  could  be  identified,  she 
should  be  his  wife  within  the  week. 

His  Imperial  Highness  was  obeyed  on  the 
instant.  One  of  the  palace  caiques  rowed  to 
the  door  of  the  harem ;  and  the  freed  slave, 
accompanied  by  an  aged  companion,  stepped 
in,  and  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  Stamboul.  On 
landing  at  "  the  Gate  of  the  Garden,"  she 
walked  into  the  house  of  Hussein  the  watch- 
maker, with  whose  wife  she  was  acquainted ; 
and  while  the  stripling  son  of  the  worthy 
Musselmaun  was  despatched  for  an  araba,  she 
took  her  place  upon  the  sofa,  and  partook  of 
the  grape-jelly  and  coffee  that  were  handed  to 


her  by  the  officious  hostess.  These  were  succeed- 
ed by  the  kadeun-chibouk,  or  woman's  pipe  ;  and 
she  had  not  flung  out  half  a  dozen  volumes  of 
smoke  from  her  nostrils,  ere  all  the  harem 
of  Hussein  the  watchmaker  knew  that  she 
was  free,  and  about  to  choose  a  helpmeet  from 
among  the  tradesmen  of  the  city. 

At  every  "Mashallah!"  uttered  by  her 
auditors,  the  self-gratulation  of  the  visitor  in- 
creased ;  and  she,  who  a  day  previously  had 
not  wasted  a  thought  on  matrimony,,  smoked 
on  in  silence,  absorbed  in  dreams  of  tender- 
ness and  ambition. 

The  araba  was,  of  course,  a  full  hour  ere  it 
appeared,  for  the  arabajhe  had  to  smoke  his 
narghile,  or  water-pipe  :  and  the  arabajhe's 
assistant  had  to  repair  the  damages  which  the 
last  day's  journey  had  done  to  the  harness,  and 
to  wash  away  the  mud  that  yet  clung  about 
the  wheels ;  and  after  that,  there  were  com- 
ments to  be  made  upon  the  horses,  as  they 
were  slowly  attached  to  the  vehicle ;  and  on 
the  unusual  circumstances  of  a  Turkish 
woman  hiring  a  carriage,  without  previously 
bargaining  with  the  owner  for  the  sum  to  be 
paid. 

But  Yusuf,  the  son  of  Hussein,  Avho  found 
more  amusement  in  watching  the  slow  motions 
of  the  arabajhe  than  in  keeping  guard  over  his 
father's  chronometers,  put  an  end  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  party  by  informing  them 
that  the  person  that  had  engaged  the  vehicle 
was  a  slave  of  the  Imperial  Serai  ;  a  piece  of 
information  which  tended  considerably  to  ex- 
pedite the  preparations  of  the  coachman,  and 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his  companions. 

The  female  Coelebs,  meanwhile,  had  emptied 
three  chibouks  ;  and  as  the  ashes  of  each 
were  deposited  in  little  brass  dishes  that  rested 
on  the  carpet,  brighter  and  fairer  visions  rose 
before  her ;  and  on  each  occasion  that  she  drew 
from  amid  the  folds  of  the  shawl  that  bound 
her  waist  the  cachemire  purse  that  contained 
her  tobacco,  and  replenished  her  pipe,  she  in- 
dulged in  a  more  flattering  augury  of  her  day's 
speculation. 

To  render  the  circumstance  more  intelligible 
to  the  European  reader,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  there  are  few  tradesmen  in  Stamboul 
who  would  hesitate  to  marry  an  Imperial 
slave,  whatever  might  be  her  age  or  personal 
infirmities,  as  she  is  sure  to  bring  with  her  a 
golden  apology  for  all  her  defects ;  and  thus  it 
was  not  astonishing  that  the  wife  of  Hussein 
sighed  as  she  remembered  that  her  son  Yusuf 
was  yet  a  child,  and  that,  consequently,  she 
could  not  offer  his  hand  to  her  visitor  ;  and  the 
more  sincerely  that  the  worthy  watchmaker 
did  not  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  fortune  ; 
the  "  accursed  Giaours,"  as  the  angry  Hanoum 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  selling,  for  the 
same  price  demanded  by  the  Turkish  artisan 
for  his  inferior  ware,  watches  that  were  as 
true  as  the  muezzin  and  as  enduring  as  the 
Koran. 

At  length  the  araba  drew  up  beneath  the 
latticed  windows  ;  and  the  two  friends,  resum- 
ing their  slippers,  shuffled  across  the  matted 
floor  of  the  harem,  followed  by  the  compliments 
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and  teminas  of  their  hostess ;  mattresses  and 
cushions  were  arranged  in  the  vehicle  by  the 
hands  of  Hussein  himself ;  and  their  yashmacs 
having  been  re-arranged,  they  were  ere  long 
jolting  over  the  rough  pavement  of  the  city  of 
Constantine. 

They  first  bent  their  course  to  the  Char- 
shees  ;  and  the  confidant  pointed  out  many  a 
grave-looking,  middle-aged  Musselmaun  to  the 
admiration  of  her  companion  ;  but  the  freed- 
woman  only  shrugged  her  shoulders,  uttered  a 
contemptuous  "Mashallah  !"  and  turned  away 
her  eyes. 

The  stream  of  life  flowed  on  beside  their 
path. .  Turbans  of  green,  of  white,  and  of  yel- 
low, passed  along ;  but  none  of  the  wearers 
found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  husband-seek- 
ing fair  one.  Hours  were  wasted  in  vain  ;  she 
was  as  far  removed  from  a  decision  as  when 
she  stepped  into  the  caique  at  Beglierbey,  and 
the  patience  of  her  companion  was  worn 
threadbare;  she  became  silent,  sullen,  and 
sleepy — and  still  the  araba  groaned  and  drawl- 
ed along  the  narrow  streets.  Human  nature 
could  endure  no  more ;  and  after  having  been 
jolted  out  of  a  quiet  slumber  three  several 
times,  the  confidant  digressed  from  weariness 
to  expostulation. 

"  May  the  Prophet  receive  me  into  Paradise ! 
Is  there  not  a  True  Believer  in  Stamboul 
worthy  to  become  the  husband  of  a  woman 
whose  hair  is  gray  ;  and  who  has  long  ceased 
to  pour  out  scented  sherbet  in  the  garden  of 
roses  ?  Had  it  been  my  kismet*  to  come  hunt- 
ing through  the  throughfares  of  the  city  on 
the  same  errand,  I  should  have  chosen  long 
ago." 

The  freed-woman  only  replied  by  desiring 
the  arabajhe  to  drive  to  the  quarter  inhabited 
by  the  sekeljhes,  or  sweetmeat  makers;  the 
finest  race  of  men  in  Constantinople.  Yfhen 
they  entered  it,  she  began  to  look  about  her 
with  more  earnestness  than  she  had  hitherto 
exhibited  ;  but  even  here  she  was  in  no  haste 
to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  although  she  passed 
many  a  stately  Musslemaun  whom  she  would 
not  have  refused  in  the  brightest  days  of  her 
youth,  she  "made  no  signs"  until  she  arrrived 
opposite  to  the  shop  of  a  manufacturer  of  diva, 
a  sweet  composition  much  esteemed  in  the 
East ;  where  half  a  dozen  youths,  bare-legged, 
with  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  their  should- 
ers, were  employed  in  kneading  the  paste,  pre- 
viously to  its  being  put  into  the  oven. 

"  Inshalldh—l  trust  in  God !  He  is  here — " 
said  the  lady  as  she  stopped  the  carriage  :— 
"  See  you  not  that  tall  stripling,  with  arms 
like  the  blossoms  of  the  seringa,  and  eyes  as 
black  as  the  dye  of  Khorasan  ?" 

"He  who  is  looking  towards  us  ?"  exclainiett 
her  companion  in  astonishment ;  "  The  Prophet 
have  pity  on  him  !  Why  he  is  young  enough  to 
be  your  son." 

The  answer  of  the  freed-woman  was  an 
angry  pull  at  her  yashmac,  as  she  drew  more 
closely  together  the  folds  of  her  feridjhe. 

The  young  and  handsome  sekeljhe  was  sum- 

*  Fate. 


moned  to  the  side  of  the  araba,  and  found  to 
improve  upon  acquaintance ;  upon  which  he 
was  informed  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 
him,  and  received  the  tidings  with  true  Turk- 
ish philosophy ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  bride 
removed  into  a  comfortable  harem,  of  which  the 
ground-floor  was  a  handsome  shop,  fitted  up 
with  a  select  stock  of  sweetmeats  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sultan ;  and  .those  who  desire  to  see 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  little  comedy, 
need  only  enter  the  gaily-painted  establish- 
ment at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  principal 
street  leading  into  the  Atmeidan,  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  Suleiman  the  sekeljhe. 

THE  FEZ  MANUFACTURE. 

No  traveller  should  leave  Constantinople  with- 
out paying  a  visit  to  the  Fez  Manufactory  of 
Eyoub,  where  all  the  caps  for  the  Sultan's 
armies  are  now  [made.  The  building,  which  is 
entirely  modern,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  stands  in  the  port,  near  the  place 
of  Azme  Sultane,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Imperial  residence.  It  is  under  the  control- 
of  Omer  Lufti  Effendi,  late  Governor  of 
Smyrna,  a  man  of  known  probity  and  talent :  * 
and  its  immediate  superintendence  has  been 
intrusted  to  Mustapha  Effendi:  whose  ready 
courtesy  to  strangers  enables  European  travel- 
ler to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  establishment. 

After  a  delightful  row  from  Galata,  we 
landed  at  the  celebrated  pier  of  Eyoub  ;  and, 
accompanied  by  a  personal  friend  of  Mustapha 
Effendi,  proceeded  to  the  manufactory,  which 
we  entered  by  the  women's  door.  As  we  passed 
the  threshold  a  most  curious  scene  presented 
itself. 

About  five  hundred  females  were  collected 
together  in  a  vast  hall,  awaiting  the  delivery 
of  the  wool  which  they  were  to  knit ;  and  a 
more  extraordinary  group  could  not  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  world. 

There  was  the  Turkess  with  her  yashmac 
folded  closely  over  her  face,  and  her  dark 
feridjhe  falling  to  the  pavement:  the  Greek 
woman,  with  her  large  turban,  and  braided 
hair,  covered  loosely  with  a  scarf  of  white 
muslin,  her  gay-coloured  dress,  and  large 
shawl :  the  Armenian,  with  her  dark  bright 
eyes  flashing  from  under  the  jealous  screen  of 
her  carefully-arranged  veil,  and  her  red  slipper 
peeping  out  under  the  long  wrapping  cloak  : 
the  Jewess,  muffled  in  coarse  linen  cloth,  and 
standing  a  little  apart,  as  though  she  feared  to 
offend  by  more  immediate  contact ;  and  among 
the  crowd  some  of  the  loveliest  girls  imaginable. 

At  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  Mustapha 
Effendi  was  at  prayers :  and  we  accordingly 
seated  ourselves  to  await  him  in  an  inner  apart- 
ment, well-carpeted,  and  occupied  by  half  a 
dozen  clerks,  who  were  busily  employed  in 
recording  the  quantity  of  wool  delivered 
to  each  applicant;  their  seats  were  divided 
from  the  women's  hall  by  a  partition  about 


*  I  have  again  to  record  a  plague-Yictim  in  this  dis- 
tinguished man ;  the  intelligence  of  whose  death  has 
reached  me  since  my  return  to  England. 
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breast-high  ;  and  I  remarked  that  the  prettiest 
girls  were  always  those  whose  accounts  were 
the  most  tedious. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  spacious  office  was 
a  wool-store,  where  a  score  of  individuals  were 
busily  employed  in  weighing  and  delivering 
out  the  wool ;  and  all  were  so  active  and  so 
earnest  in  their  occupation,  that  the  most 
sceptical  European  would  have  been  compelled 
to  admit,  when  looking  on  them,  that  the 
Turk  is  no  longer  the  supine  and  spiritless  in- 
dividual which  he  has  been  so  long  considered. 

Immediately  that  his  prayer  was  completed, 
Mustapha  Effendi  invited  us  to  pass  into  his 
private  [room ;  a  pleasant  apartment  opening 
to  the  water,  and  most  luxuriously  cushioned. 
Here  coffee  and  chibouks  were  served;  and 
after  which  a  couple  of  the  knitters  were  in- 
troduced in  order  that  we  might  see  the 
different  qualities  of  wool,  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  fez. 

During  their  performance,  Mustapha  Effendi 
asked  many  questions  relative  to  Europe ;  and 
particularly  how  the  English  government  were 
now  disposed  towards  the  Turks ;  and  expres- 
sed his  cariosity  to  learn  the  impression  which 
the  present  state  of  the  people  had  made  upon 
ourselves.  He  appeared  to  have  been  piqued 
by  some  American  travellers  who  had  visited 
the  establishment ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
versation he  said  earnestly:  " Europe  begins 
to  know  us  better  ;  and  the  Franks  to  judge  us 
more  honestly — Inshalldh — I  trust  in  God,  that 
the  day  will  yet  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
convince  even  the  Americans,  that  we  are  not 
wild  beasts  anxious  to  devour  them." 

When  we  had  passed  an  hour  with  the 
Superintendent,  we  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
establishment,  which  is  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  three  thousand  workmen  being  constantly 
employed.  The  workshops  are  spacious,  airy, 
and  well-conducted;  the  wool,  having  been 
spread  over  a  stone-paved  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  it  undergoes  saturation  with  oil, 
is  weighed  out  to  the  carders,  and  thence 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  spinners,  where  it 
is  worked  into  threads  of  a  greater  or  less  size, 
according  to  the  quality  of  fez  for  which  it  is 
to  be  made  available.  The  women  then 
receive  it  in  balls,  each  containing  the  quantity 
necessary  for  a  cap  ;  and  these  they  take  home 
by  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  at  a  time,  to  their 
own  houses,  and  on  restoring  them  receive  a 
shilling  for  each  of  the  coarse,  and  seventeen 
pence  for  each  of  the  fine  ones. 

The  next  process  is  the  most  inconvenient, 
although  perhaps  the  most  simple  of  the  whole. 
As  soon  as  knitted,  the  caps  are  washed  with 
cold  water  and  soap  ;  but,  there  being  no  rush 
of  water  sufficiently  strong  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  they  are  obliged  to  be 
sent  to  Smit,  distant  about  ten  leagues,  where 
they  are  scoured  and  dried,  and  ultimately  re- 
turned to  Eyoub,  in  order  to  be  completed. 

Each  fez  then  undergoes  three  different 
operations  of  clipping  and  pressing ;  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  third  has  no  longer  the 
slightest  appearance  of  knitted  wool,  but  all 
the  effect  of  a  fine  close  cloth.    The  next  pro- 


cess is  that  of  dying  the  cap  a  rich  crimson  ; 
and  herein  exists  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
but  lately  overcome,  and  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account  when  I  have  sketched  the  whole 
routine  of  the  manufacture. 

Having  been  immersed  during  several  hours 
in  large  coppers  constantly  stirred,  and  kept 
upon  the  boil,  the  caps  are  flung  into  a  marble 
trough  filled  with  running  water,  where  they 
are  trodden  by  a  couple  of  men ;  and  after- 
wards given  to  the  blockers,  who  stretch  them 
over  earthen  moulds  to  enable  them  to  take  a 
a  good  shape.  They  are  subsequently  removed 
to  the  drying-room,  where  they  are  kept  in  a 
perpetual  current  of  air  until  the  damp  is 
removed;  and  thence  delivered  up  to  the  head 
workmen,  who  raise  the  nap  of  the  wool  with 
the  head  of  the  bulrush,  and  then  clip  it  away 
with  huge  shears  ;  precisely  as  cloth  is  dressed 
in  England.  Pressing  follows,  and  the  fez  is 
ultimately  carried  to  the  maker,  who  works  into 
the  crown  the  private  cypher  of  the  man- 
ufacture, and  affixes  the  short  cord  of 
crimson,  which  is  to  secure  the  flock  or 
tassel  of  purple  silk,  with  its  whimsical  ap- 
pendage of  cut  paper.  The  last  operation  is 
that  of  sewing  on  the  tassels  :  and  packing  the 
caps  into  parcels  containing  half  a  dozen  each, 
stamped  with  the  Imperial  seal. 

The  whole  process  is  admirably  conducted. 
The  several  branches  of  the  establishment  are 
perfectly  distinct ;  and  the  gi'eatest  industry 
appears  to  prevail  in  every  department.  The 
manufactory  was  suggested  and  founded  by 
Omer  Lufti  Effendi,  in  consequence  of  the 
extremely  high  price  paid  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
Tunisians,  with  whom  this  fabric  originated,  for 
the  head-dress  of  his  troops.  Having  induced 
a  party  of  Arabian  workmen  from  Tunis  to 
Constantinople,  he  established  them  in  the  old 
palace,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  the 
present  noble  building ;  and  under  their  direc- 
tion the  knitting  and  the  shaping  of  the  caps 
acquired  some  degree  of  perfection, 

But  the  dye  was  a  secret  beyond  their  art ; 
and  the  Turkish  government  anxious  to  second 
the  views  of  the  energetic  Omer  Effendi,  made 
a  second  importation  of  Tunisians  with  no  bet- 
ter success,  although  they  were  chosen  from 
among  the  most  efficient  workmen  of  their 
country.  The  caps,  while  they  were  equal 
both  in  form  and  texture  to  those  of  Tunis, 
were  dingy  and  ill  coloured ;  and  the  Arabs 
declared  that  the  failure  of  the  dye  was  owing 
to  the  water  in  and  about  Constantinople, 
which  was  unfavourable  to  the  drugs  em- 
ployed. 

As  a  last  hope,  a  trial  was  made  at  Smit, 
but  with  the  same  result ;  and  the  attempt  to 
localise  the  manufacture  was  about  to  be 
abandoned,  when  Omer  Effendi,  suspecting  the 
good  faith  of  the  Arabian  workmen,  disguised 
a  clever  Angorian  Armenian,  named  Avanis 
Aga,  as  a  Turk,  whom  he  placed  as  a  labourer 
in  the  dye-room.  Being  a  good  chemist  and  a 
shrewd  observer,  Avanis  Aga,  affecting  a  stu- 
pidity that  removed  all  suspicion,  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  secret  which  it  so  much 
imported  Jiis  anxious  patron  to  learn;  and, 
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abandoning  the  ignoble  besom  that  he  had  i  government  not  permitting  it 
wielded  as  the  attendant  of  the  Tunisian  dyers. 


mmediately  that  he  had  discovered  the  fraud 
which,  either  in  obedience  to  the  secret  orders 
of  their  Regent,  or  from  an  excess 
ism,  they  had  been  practising  ever  since  their 
arrival ;  he  set  himself  to  work  in  secret ;  and, 
with  the  water  of  the  Smit,  dyed  two  caps, 
which,  being  dried,  he  presented  to  Omer 
Effendi,  who  was  unable  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  Tunis. 

Delighted  at  this  successful  issue  of  his  ex- 
periment Omer  Effendi  summoned  the  Arabs 
to  his  presence,  and  showed  them  the  fez, 
when,  instantly  suspecting  the  masquerade 
that  had  betrayed  them,  they  simultaneously 
turned  towards  the  Armenian,  and,  throwing 
their  turbans  on  the  ground,  and  tearing  their 
hair,  they  cried  out:  "Yaccoup!  Yaccoup!'" 
(Jacob !  Jacob  I) 

The  Superintendent  having  dismissed  them, 
after  causing  them  to  be  liberally  remunerated 


The  ex- 
citement and  business  going  on  is  wonder- 
ful. But  I  was  most  struck,  upon  landing 
of  patriot!  j  by  the  number  of  idle-looking  fellows 
wandering  about.  I  asked  what  they 
were,  and  was  told  that  they  were  gold- 
diggers,  come  down  for  a  few  weeks  to 
spend  their  money.  The  hotels  are 
numerous,  but  bad,  being  filled  with  these 
people.  We  put  up  at  one  called  <  The 
Passengers,'  something  better  than  the 
others,  and  not,  considering  the  times, 
very  dear.  Gold  is  being  found  in  great- 
er quantities  than  ever.  As  the  winter 
advances  food  and  necessaries  will  in- 
crease in  price.  They  are  already  very 
high,  the  roads  are  cut  up,  and  the  creeks 
and  rivers  swollen.    It  is  supposed  that 


for  the  time& which  they  had  spent  at  Constan- 1  there  -are  upwards  of  40,000  people  at 
tinople,    sent  them  back  to  Tunis;  while  |  the    different    diggings.     The  price  oi 


Avanis  Aga,  elected  Head  Dyer  of  the  Imperial 
Manufactory  of  Eyoub,  now  enjoys  the  high 
honour  of  deciding  on  the  exact  tint  to  be 
worn  by  Mahmoud  the  Powerful,  the  "  Light 
of  the  Sun,"  and  "Shadow  of  the  Universe." 

Fifteen  thousand  caps  a  month  are  produced 
at  the  fabric  of  Eyoub,  and  they  are  said  to  [  are 
equal  those  of  Tunis.    The  finest  Russian  and 
Spanish  wools  are  employed,  and  no  expense 


everything  is  exorbitant.  Any  man 
with  some  money  might  double  it  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  safety  every  month  ; 
but  as  to  men  of  an  income  of  £150  to 
£200  a-year,  the  commonest  workmen 
in  a  better  position.  A  common 
carter  makes  £12  a-week  ;  his  expenses 


►opinion  nwis  iire  umiJiu^eu,    tuiu  juu  cajjcubc  i  _  .  .  .  ^ofUorn 

is  spared  in  order  to  render  them  worthy  of !  are  perhaps  £4.  A  cab,  or  rattier  a 
the  distinguished  patronage  with  which  the  |  carriage  driver,  makes  £o0  to  £4>0 
Sultan  has  honoured  them.  The  Imperial  j  a-week,  or  above  £  1,400  a-year.  Ma- 
apartments  at  the  manufactory  are  elegantly  j  gons  an(j_  carpenters  receive  £1  a-day, 

but  they  won't  work  even  for  this.  There 


fitted  up,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  accom- 
modate a  numerous  suit ;  and,  as  the  building 
faces  the  arsenal,  His  Highness  is  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  establishment  of  Omer  Effendi, 


is  nothing  of  any  kind  going  on.  All 
houses  or  public  buildings  that  were  in 


where  he  sometimes  passes  several  consecutive  |  progress  are  now  at  a  standstill.  No  one 
uours-  „    _    |  can*  get  servants.      The  Chief-Justice 

,  Mm  Pardoe'  j  told  me  that  his  had  left  him  long  ago. 

j  His  son  opened  the  door  to  us,  and  1 
i  believe  his  wife,  as  many  ladies  have  had 
j  to  do,  washes  her  own  clothes.  The  Gov- 
I  ernor  has  no  servants ;  every  man  is  so 
independent  that  they  will  not  hire  them- 
j  selves  to  do  anything  unless  they  get 
what  they  ask.    Going  into  a  shop,  if 


THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  MELBOURNE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
private  letter  of  an  Indian  officer  upon 
sick  leave : — 


"  Melbourne,  June  18. — We  arrived 
here  on  the  15th,  after  a  very  good  and 
quick  passage  from  Java  Head.  We 
found  this  place  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. The  Bay  is  a  most  lovely  one, 
and  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  difficult 
of  entrance.  At  William's-Town,  where 
the  large  ships  lie,  there  is  about  fifty 
vessels  lying,  unable  to  get  away.  Mel- 
bourne is  a  fine  large  town,  the  streets 
broad  and  regular,  all  lying  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  houses,  in  size,  are 
irregular,  but  none  built  of  wood,  the 


you  ask  them  to  abate  in  their  exorbitant 
price,  they  quietly  tell  you  to  walk  out, 
that  they  don't  want  to'  sell  anything  to 
you.  A  load  of  water  is  18s.,  a  load  of 
wood  £4,  a  pair  of  shoes  £2,  Jack-boots, 
which  are  much  used  at  the  digging,  £1. 
Pistols  fetch  any  amount.  An  invoice, 
valued  at  £60,  arrived  a  short  time  since ; 
in  a  week's  time  they  were  all  sold,  hav- 
ing realised  nearly  £700.  The  way  they 
generally  go  to  the  diggings  is  this: — 
They  form  themselves  into  parties  of 
three  or  four,  buy  a  cart  and  two  or 
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three  horses,  load  it  with  everything  that 
is  necessary  for  their  living  and  working 
for  two  or  three  months,  according  to 
their  own  pleasure.  Some  men  clear 
£300  or  £4>00  a  month,  some  not  so 
much  )  some  have  done  more.  There  is 
one  just  returned,  and  now  in  the  hotel, 
who  was  away  six  weeks,  and  cleared 
=£3,600 ;  but* the  real  way  to  make 
money  is  buying  gold,  if  you  have  any 
capital.  At  the  diggings  it  sells  for 
£2  15s-  and  £2  17s.  an  ounce  ;  in  Mel- 
bourne for  £3  5s.  per  ounce.  The  gold 
is  sent  down  by  escort,  and  can  be  real- 
ised, and  the  sovereigns  sent  by  the 
return  escort ;  therefore  85.  or  10s.  may 
be  had  on  every  ounce  twice  a  month. 
This  is  the  way  the  banks  and  all  the 
houses  are  making  immense  sums.  The 
escort  arrives  every  week.  They  brought 
more  gold  last  time  than  they  ever  have 
before — above  55,00  ounces.  There  is 
also  a  private  escort  which  brings  down 
large  quantities  ;  private  hands  also  bring 
a  good  deal.  Melbourne  is  built  upon 
an  undulating  country,  and  although 
across  the  promontory  is  not  more  than 
one  or  two  miles  from  the  bay,  by  the 
river  Yarra  (which  is  very  narrow,  but 
deep  enough  to  float  small  steamers  and 
ships)  it  is  nearly  eight.  The  banks  of 
the  Yarra  are  low,  and  covered  with  a 
small  underwood,  something  like  the 
English  broom,  but  they  call  it  here  the 
tea  tree,  why,  I  can't  find  out,  for  it  is 
not  the  least  like  it.  The  land  near  the 
town  is  very  pretty,  and  not  unlike  the 
park  scenery  of  England  ;  the  trees  are 
scattered  about  very  picturesquely,  mostly 
of  the  gum  species.  There  are  botanical 
gardens  near  the  town— few  flowers,  but 
prettily  situated.  No  government  house 
has  yet  been  built.  Mr.  LaTrode,  the 
Governor,  lives  in  a  small  house. 
Draught  horses  are  all  bought  up  here 
immediately  they  are  heard  of.  We 
have  a  cart,  and  are  trying  to  buy  two 
carthorses  to  start  with.  We  hoped  to 
have  got  away  yesterday,  but  could  not 
procure  horses.  We  have  everything 
ready,  a  small  tent,  cooking  things,  a 
cradle,  axe,  shovels,  &c,  and  a  cart. 
All  the  things  are  moderate  except  the 
latter,  and  that  is  £40.  They  ask  £60 
each  for  a  moderately  good  carthorse;  six 
months  since  they  sold  for  £10  and  £15 ! 
We  were  offered  a  pair  yesterday  for 
2  F 


£185,  but  that  we  could  not  give.  A 
cart  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cart  the 
soil  to  the  water,  besides  taking  our  things 
up.  If  we  can't  get  ahorse  to-morrow 
we  shall  be  off  on  Monday  to  the  dig- 
gings— to  the  Bendigo — and  try  our  luck 
for  a  month  or  so.  The  rent  of  houses 
here  is  immense  :  for  one  of  four  or  five 
rooms,  unfurnished,  you  pay  £350  and 
£400.  All  the  poor  government  officials 
— from  the  Governor  downwards,  are 
being  ruined,  and  unless  their  salaries 
are  raised  out  of  the  increased  ravenue 
derived  from  the  gold  fields,  many  of 
them  will  be  in  a  most  painful  position. 
The  average  salaries  are  from  £300  to 
£4-00  per  year,  not  so  much  as  some  of 
the  smallest  houses  rent  for.  Lodgings 
cannot  be  had  under  £5  per  week. 
You  may  imagine  what  other  expenses 
are  from  this.  The  common  waiters  at 
the  hotel  we  are  living  at  get  £200  a 
vear  each,  and  the  boots  gets  above 
£100." 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

We  have  latterly  heard  many  inquiries  for 
some  work  on  this,  the  "flowery  language  of 
the  East."  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  gratify  many  of  our  readers,  particu- 
larly "  our  fair  friends,"  by  devoting  a  few 
pages  to  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery.  The 
language  of  the  eyes  is  universally  understood, 
it  is  the  language  of  nature  and  requires  no 
study:  but  flowers,  in  Eastern  countries,  are 
made,  in  their  various  combinations,  to  express 
far  more  than  can  be  told  by  eyes  alone.  To 
the  fair  dames  of  the  East  pens  and  ink  are 
superfluities,  as  a  long  communication  is  fre- 
quently comprised  within  a  small  boqaet  of 
flowers. 

We  believe  our  vocabulary  of  emblems  will 
be  found  as  full  and  perfect  as  any  in  existence. 

Name  of  1 lower.  Emblem. 

Acacia  (white)   Friendship,  or  Platonic  love. 

Acacia  (rose)   Elegance. 

Acacia  (yellow)  Concealed  love. 

Acanthus   The  Arts. 

Achillis  (hundred-leaved)  War. — "  I  declare  war." 
Adonis,  Phlos,  Pheasant's 

Eye  Sorrowful  remembrance. 

African  Marigold   Vain  and  vulgar. 

Agenus  Castus   Frigidity.—"  Be  thou  chaste 

as  ice." 

Agrimony   Acknowledgement.  "I thank 

you." 

Almond  Tree  A  blunder. — "  You  came  too 

late." 

Almond  Laurel  Perfidy. — "You  have  poison- 
ed my  heart." 

Aloe  Grief— afiliction. 

Althfe  Frutex  (red  or 

purple)  "Fly  from  the  world  to  me." 

Althie,  variegated  Charming  variety. 

Alyssum,  sweet  Worth  beyond  beauty. 

Amaranth,  globe   Unchangeable— unfading. 

Amaryllis   Splendid  beauty. 

American  Starwort  Welcome. 
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American  Cowslip  "You  are  my  divinity." 

Ambrosia  "  Sweet  as  thy  sigh." 

Anemone,  Zephyr's  flowerForsaken. 

Anemone,  wild  Sickness. 

Angelica  Inspiration. 

Angrec  Royalty. 

Apple  Tree  Blossom  Preference. 

Arbor  Vita?  "  Live  for  me." 

Asclepias,  Swallow  Wort,  Cure  for  the  heart-ache. 

Aspen  Tree  "My  heart  thrills  to  thy 

voice." 

Asphodel. Daffodil  "My  regrets  follow  you  to 

the  grave." 

Ash  Tree  Grandeur. 

Auncula   Painting. 

Auricula,  scarlet   "  Wealth  is  not  happiness." 

Austrian  Kose   Beauty. — "Thou  art  all  that 

is  lovely." 

Azulca   Temperance. 

Bachelor's  Button  Single  and  selfish. 

Balm  Sympathy. 

Balm  ofGilead   Cure— relief. 

Balsam,  yellow  Impatience. 

Balsam,  red   Jmpatient  resolves. 

Birberry  Sourness— spite. 

Basil,  sweet   Good  wishes. 

Basil,  wild  Hatred. 

Bay  Tree  Glory. 

Bay,  red   Love's  memory. 

Bay  Leaf  •' I  change  but  in  dying  " 

Bay  Wreath   The  reward  of  merit. 

Bay  Rose   Celibacy. 

Bearded  Crepis  Protection. — "I  will  protect 

you." 

Bee  Orchis  Industry. 

Beech  Tree  Prosperity. 

Bella  Donna   Silence. 

Belvidere,  Wild  Liquorice,  "  I  declare  against  you." 

Betany  Surprise. 

Bindweed  Humility. 

Bindweed  [small]  Obstinacy. 

Birch  Tree  Mildness — meekness. 

Rird's  Foot  Trefoil  Revenge. 

Bitter  sweet  Nightshade  ...Truth. 

Blackthorn  Difficulty. 

Bladder-nut  Tree   Frivolous  amusement. 

Blackberry  Simplicity. 

Blue-bottle  [Centaury]  Delicacy. 

Blue-flowered  G  reek  Vale- 
rian  Rupture. 

Borage  Bluntness. 

Box   Stoicism.— "  I  am  a  stoic." 

Bramble   "  I  envy  you." 

Bridal  Rose  Happy  love. 

Briony  [white  jalap]   "  May  you  prosper." 

Broken  Straw,  a   A  quarrel. 

Broom   Neatness. 

Broom  [Spanish]   "Light  of  my  life." 

Buckbean   Calm — repose. 

Bugloss  Falsehood. 

Bulrush   Docility. 

Burr  Importunity. 

Butterfly  Weed  "Let  me  go." 

Buttercup   A  smile  for  all. 

Cabbage  Rose  Emblem  of  England. 

Cactus  Virginia  Horror. 

Calla  Ethiopica  Feminine  modesty. 

Calycanthus   Benevolence. 

Camellia  Japonica  [red]. .."My  heart  bleeds  for  you." 
Camellia  Japonica  [white]  Perfect  loveliness. 

Campion  Rose  "Only  deserve  my  love." 

Canary  Grass  Perseverance. 

Candy-tuft  Indifference. — "I  care  not." 

Canterbury  Bell  [blue]  ...Constancy.— '•  I  love  thee 
still." 

Canterbury  Bell  [white]  ...Gratitude. 

Cape  .lasmin  Transport— ecstacy. 

Capuchin  Rose   Pomp— magnificence. 

Cardinal's  Flower  Distinction.—"  You  are  dis- 
tinguished." 

Carnation  [pink]   Woman's  love. 

Carnation  [striped]   Refusal. 

Carnation  [yellow]   Disdain. 

Carnation  [red]  A  blush. 

Catalpa  Tree  «  Beware  of  the  coquette," 

Catchfly  [red]  Youthful  love. 

Catchlly  [white]  A  snare. — "  I  fall  into  the 

trap." 

Cedar  Tree  Strength. 


Cedar  Leaf  "I  live  for  thee." 

Cereus  [night-blooming]..."  Meet  me  by  mooDlight  a- 
lone." 

Cereus  [creeping]  Honour. 

!  Chamomile  7.  Energy  in  adversity. 

I  Champignon   Suspicion. 

Cherry  Tree  Good  education. 

!  Cherry  Tree  Blossom   Spiritual  beauty. 

J  Chcsnut  Tree  "Render  me  justice." 

)  Chesnut  Tree  [Indian, 

!     -  large  Luxury — extravagance. 

:  Chick  weed   An  assignation. 

1  Chickweed  fmouse-ear]  ...Ingenuous  simplicity, 
j  China  Rose  Lovely  in  each  change. 

China  Aster  Variety 

China  Aster  [single]  After-thought. 

Chrysanthemum  [rose  co- 
lour  Cheerfulness  under  adversity. 

Chrysanthemum  [white]. ..Truth. 

Chrysanthemum  [yellow]  Slighted  love. 

Cinquefoil   Parental  love. 

Clematis  [evergreen]  Artifice. 

Clematis  Blossom  Intellectual  beauty. 

Clove  Gillyflower   Dignity. 

Clover  [red]  Industry. 

Clover  [purple]   Provident. 

Cock's-comb  Foppery 

Colchicum   The  light  of  other  days. 

Columbine  [purple]  Folly. 

Columbine  [red]  Anxiety. 

Colt's-foot  "  You  shall  have  justice." 

Convolvulus  [major]   Extinguished  hopes. 

Convolvulus  [minor]   Night— repose. 

Coronilla  "Success  crown  your  wishes." 

Coronilla  [wild]  Lasting — perpetual. 

Corchorus   Impatience  of  absence. 

Coreopsis  Arkansa  Love  at  first  sight. 

Corn  Riches. — "I  wish  I  was  rich." 

Coriander  Hidden  merit. 

Coronet  of  Roses  Reward  of  virtue. 

Cowslip  Pensiveness. 

Cowslip  [American]  "  You  are  my  divinity." 

Creeping  Cereus  Honour. 

Crocus   Cheerfulness — smiles. 

Crepis  [bearded]  Protection.— "  I  will  protect 

you." 

Cross  of  Jerusalem  Devotion. 

Crown  Imperial  Majesty  and  power. 

Cudweed  Everlasting  Ncver-ceasingr  emembranccs. 

Currant   "I  live  but  in  thy  smiles." 

Cyclamen  Diffidence. 

Cj'press  Mournful  thoughts. 

Cypress  &  Marigold  united  Despair. 

Dahlia   "  For  ever  thine." 

Daisy  Wreath  "  1  will  think  of  it." 

Daisy  [red]   Unconscious  beauty. 

Daisy  [white]  Innocence. 

Daisy  [double]   "I partake  your  sentiments.'' 

Damask  Rose  The  perfection  of  beauty. 

Dandelion   Oracle. 

Daphne  [Odora]  Sweets  to  the  sweet. 

Darnel  Vice. 

Day  Lily  [yellow]   Coquetry. 

Dew  Plant  A  serenade. 

Dittany  Birth. 

Dodder  Baseness. — "  You  are  base." 

Dogwood  Blossom  Indifference. 

Dragon  Plant  Beware  1 

Dwarf  Honeysuckle  Rigour. 

Ebony  Tree  Atrocity. 

Eglantine  [Sweet  Briar]  ...Poetry. 

Elder  Compassion. 

Enchanter's  Nightshade ...  Witchcraft. 

Endive  Frugality. 

Eupatorium   "Ah!  still  delay." 

Evening  Primrose  Inconstancy. 

Evergreen   "Time  shall  not  change  me." 

Everlasting  [Cudweed]  Never-ceasing  remembrance. 

Faded  Leaves  Melancholy. 

Fennel   Strength. 

Fern  Sincerity.— "I  am  sincere." 

Fig  "I  would  keep  my  secret." 

Filbert  or  Hazel  Reconciliation. 

Fir  Exaltation. 

Fir  Spruce,  Norway  Farewell. 

Flax   "  I  feel  your  kindness." 

Foxglove,  or  Fairy's  glove, "  I  am  not  changed— -they 
wrong  me." 
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Flower  of  an  Hour  [Hibis- 
cus]  Departure.—''  I  am  going." 

Flowering  Reed  Confide  in  Heaven. 

Flora's  Bell  Play  on. 

Fly  Ophrys  Error. 

Forget-me-not  "Forget  me  not." 

French  Mariyold   Jealousy. 

Frog  Ophrys  Disgust. 

French  Honeysuckle   Rustic  beauty. 

Frankincense  The  incense  of  a  faithful  heart 

Fringe  Tree  Blossom  Engaging  timidity. 

Fraxinella   Fire. 

Fuchsia  [scarlet]   Taste. 

Fuller's  Tessel   Misanthropy. 

Fumitory  [common]  Spleen. 

Gentiana  Frittellaria  A  blessing. 

Geranium  [Apple]  Present  preference. 

Geranium  [Crane's  Bill]... Envy. 

Geranium  [Fish]   Disappointed  expectation. 

Geranium  [Ivy]  "Your  hand  for  the  next 

quadrille." 

Geranium  [Oak]  "Lady,  deign  to  smile." 

Geranium  [Silver-leaved]  Recal. 

Geranium  [Sorrowful]  Melancholy  mind. 

Geranium  [Rose-scented]  Preference. 

Geranium  [scarlet]   Stupidity. 

Glory  Flower  "  You  are  more  than  beauti- 
ful." 

Goat's  Rue  Reason. 

Golden  Rod [Virga  Aurea]  Encorragement. 

Gorse  Gay  through  all  trials. 

Greville  Rose  Ingenuous  modesty. 

Grape  [wild]   Charity. 

Grass  Utility. 

Guelder  Rose  Winter. 

Harebell   Resignation. 

Harebell  [wild]  Happy  retirement. 

Hawkweed   Quick-sighted. 

Hawthorn   Hope.—  "  Hope  on  for  ever." 

Hazel  or  Filbert  Reconciliation. 

Heart's-ease  [yellow  and 

purple]  Content. 

lleart's-ease  [purphtf   "  You  occupy  my  thoughts." 

Heart's-ease  [wild]*  Love  in  idleness. 

Heath   Solitude.—"  I  am  alone." 

Helenia   Tears. 

Heliotrope   Infatuation.—"  Soul  of  my 

soul." 

Hellebore  Calumny— scandal . 

Hemlock  "You  will  cause  my  death." 

Henbane  Defect — fault. 

Hepatica  Confidence. 

Hibiscus  [Flower  of  an 

Hour]   Departure — "  I  am  going." 

f  lolly   Foresight. 

Hoarhound  Frozen  kindness. 

Hop   Injustice. 

Hornbeam   Ornament. 

Hollyhock  [dark  colour]  ...Ambition. 

Hollyhock  [white]  Female  ambition. 

Honey  Flower   "Speak  low,  if  you  speak 

love." 

Honey  Flower  [Mourning 

Bride  |   "  I  have  lost  all." 

Honeysuckle  [coral]  Bonds  of  love. 

Honeysuckle  [French]  Rustic  beauty. 

Honeysuckle  [monthly]  ..."  I  would  not  answer  hastily." 

Honeysuckle  I  wild]   Generous  and  devoted  love. 

Honeysuckle  [dwarf]   Rigour. 

Hortensia  "You  are  cold." 

Houstonia   Content. 

Uoya  Sculpture. 

Hundred-leaved  Rose   The  ambassador  of  love. 

Hyacinth  [purple]  Jealousy. 

Hyacinth  [yellow]  A  heart  that  demands  other 

incense  than  flattery. 

Hyacinth  [feathered]  « Excess  of  beauty  hath  be- 
witched me." 

Hyacinth  [rose-coloured] . . .Enthusiasm. 

Hyacinth  [white]   Unobtrusive  loveliness. 

Hyacinth  [wild]  Game— play. 

Hydrangea   A  boaster. 

Ice  Plant  Rejection. — "You  freeze  me." 

Iceland  Moss  Health. 

Indian  Cress  "  I  am  resigned." 

fris   A  message. — "I  have  a  mes- 
sage for  you." 

lyy   Matrimony.— "I  cling  to  thee" 


Japonica  Camellia  [red]       My  heart  bleeds  for  you." 

Japonica  Camellia  [white]  Perfect  loveliness. 

Japonica  Yolkamenia   "  May  you  be  blessed,  though 

I  be  miserable." 

Jacob's  Ladder  "Come  down." 

Japan  Rose  "Beauty  is  your  only  attrac- 
tion." 

Jasmin  [white]  Amiability. 

Jasmin  [Cape]   Transport — ecstacy. 

Jasmin  [Spanish]  Rich  and  rare. 

Jasmin  [night-blooming]  "Only  for  thee." 

Jasmin  [yellow]  Grace  and  elegance. 

Jasmin  [Indian]   "  I  attach  myself  to  you." 

Jonquil   A  wish. 

Jonquil  [rush-leaved]  Desire. — "  I  desire  a  return  of 

affection." 

Judas'  Tree  "You  have  betrayed  me." 

Juniper  Tree  Shelter — succour. 

Justicia   Perfection. 

Laburnum   Pensive  beauty. 

Ladies'  Cushion  Maternal  love. 

Lady's  Slipper   "  Win  me  and  wear  me." 

To  he  completed  in  our  next. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  KISSING. 

BY    A   PROFESSOR   OF  THE  ART. 

"  Away  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance, 
Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  hath  wove  : 
Give  me  the  mild  gleam  of  the  soul  breathing  glance, 
And  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love , 

Byron. 

There  is  no  rational  custom  so  universally 
and  so  justly  honoured  with  esteem  and  respect, 
"  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
people/'  as  kissing.  Generally  speaking,  we 
discover  that  a  usage  that  finds  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  is  despised  and  detested  by 
the  educated,  the  refined  and  the  proud ;  but 
this  elegant  practice  forms  a  brilliant  excep- 
tion to  a  rule  otherwise  tolerably  abso- 
lute. Kissing  possesses  infinite  claims  to  our 
love,  claims  which  no  other  custom  in  the 
Avide  world  can  even  pretend  to  advance.  Kiss- 
ing is  an  endearing,  affectionate,  ancient, 
rational,  and  national  mode  of  displaying  the 
thousand  glowing  emotions  of  the  soul  ; — it  is 
traced  back  by  some  as  far  as  the  termination 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  for  as  they  say,  "  Upon 
the  return  of  the  Grecian  warriors,  their  wives 
met  them,  and  joined  their  lips  together  with 
joy."  There  are  some,  however,  who  give  the 
honour  of  having  invented  kissing  to  Rouix, 
or  llowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  ; 
a  Dutch  historian  tells  us,  "she  pressed  the 
baker  with  her  lipkens  (little  lips)  and 
saluted  the  amorous  Vortigern  with  a 
husgin  (little  kiss) ;"  and  this  latter  authority 
we  ourselves  feel  most  inclined  to  rely  on ; 
deeply  anxious  to  secure  to  our  fail-  country- 
women the  honour  of  having  invented  this 
delightful  art. 

Numberless  are  the  authors  who  have  written 
and  spoken  with  rapture  on  English  kissing. 

"The  women  of  England,"  says  Polydore 
Virgil,  "not  only  salute  their  relations  with  a 
kiss,  but  all  persons  promiscuously ;  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat,  gently  touching  them 
with  their  lips,  not  only  with  grace,  but  with- 
out the  least  immodesty.  Such,  however,  as 
are  of  the  blood-royal  do  not  kiss  their  inferiors, 
but  offer  the  back  of  their  hand,  as  men  do  by 
way  of  saluting  each  other." 
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Erasmus  too — the  grave,  the  phlegmatic 
Erasmus,  melts  into  love  and  playful  thoughts, 
as  he  thinks  of  kisses. — "  Did  you  but  know, 
my  Faustus,"  he  writes  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"the  pleasures  which  England  affords,  you 
would  fly  on  winged  feet,  and  if  your  gout 
would  not  allow  you,  you  would  wish  yourself 
a  Dseclalus.  To  mention  to  you  one  among 
many  things,  here  are  nymphs  of  the  loveliest 
looks,  good  humoured,  and  whom  you  would 
prefer  even  to  your  favourite  Muses.  Here 
also  prevails  a  custom  never  enough  to  be  com- 
mended, that  wherever  you  come,  every  one 
receives  you  with  a  kiss,  and  when  you  take 
your  leave,  every  one  gives  you  a  kiss ;  when 
you  return,  kisses  again  meet  you.  If  any  one 
leaves  you  they  give  you  a  kiss  ;  if  you  meet 
any  one,  the  first  salutation  is  a  kiss  ;  in  short, 
wherever  you  go,  kisses  every  where  abound  ; 
which,  my  Faustus,  did  you  once  taste  how 
very  sweet  and  how  very  fragrant  they  were, 
you  would  not,  like  Solon,  wish  for  ten  'years 
exile  in  England,  but  would  desire  to  spend 
there  the  whole  of  your  life." 

Oh  what  miracles  have  been  wrought  by  a 
kiss !  Philosophers,  stoics,  hermits,  and 
misers  have  become  men  of  the  world,  of  taste, 
and  of  generosity ;  idiots  have  become  wise  ; 
and,  truth  to  tell,  wise  men  idiots — warriors 
have  turned  cowards  and  cowards  brave — 
statesmen  have  become  poets,  and  political 
economists  sensible  men.  Oh,  wonderful  art, 
which  can  produce  such  strange  effects  !  to 
thee,  the  magic  powers  of  steam  seem  common- 
place and  tedious ;  the  wizard  may  break  his 
rod  in  despair,  and  the  king  his  sceptre,  for 
thou  canst  effect  in  a  moment  what  they  may 
vainly  labour  years  to  accomplish.  Well  may 
the  poet  celebrate  thy  praises  in  words  that 
breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn ;  well  may  the 
minstrel  fire  with  sudden  inspiration  and 
strike  the  lute  with  rapture  when  he  thinks  of 
thee ;  well  might  the  knight  of  bygone  times 
brave  every  danger  when  thou  were  his  bright 
reward;  well  might  Vortigern  resign  his 
kingdom,  or  Mark  Antony  the  world,  when  it 
was  thee  that  tempted.  Long,  long,  may 
England  be  praised  for  her  prevalence  of  this 
divine  custom !  Long  may  British  women  be 
as  celebrated  for  the  fragrance  of  their  kisses, 
as  they  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be  for  their 
virtue  and  their  beauty. — Childe  Wilful. 


ENGLISH  ROADS. 

The  roads  of  England  are  the  marvel  of  the 
world.  The  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  during  a  century  would  be  almost 
miraculous,  did  we  not  consider  that  they 
had  been  produced  by  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  and  were  in  no  degree 
dependant  upon  the  apathy  or  caprice  of  the 
ruling  power.  The  first  turn-pike-road  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  3rd  Charles  II. 
The  mob  pulled  down  the  gates :  and  the  new 
principle  was  supported  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  But  long  after  that  period  travel- 
ling was  difficult  and  dangerous.     In  Dec- 


ember, 1703,  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  slept 
at  Pctworth  on  his  way  from  Portsmouth  to 
Windsor,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark  went 
to  meet  him  there  by  desire  of  the  queen.  In 
the  relation  of  the  journey  given  by  one  of  the 
prince's  attendants,  he  states,  "  We  set  out  at 
six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to  Pet- 
worth,  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coaches  (save 
only  when  we  were  over-turned  or  stuck  fast 
in  the  mire)  till  we  arrived  at  our  journey's 
end.  'Twas  a  hard  service  for  the  prince  to 
sit  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach  that  day  with- 
out eating  anything,  and  passing  through  the 
worst  ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  We  were 
thrown  out  but  once  indeed  in  going,  but  our 
coach,  which  was  the  leading  one,  and  his 
highness's  body  coach,  would  have  suffered 
very  much,  if  the  nimble  horses  of  Sussex  had 
not  frequently  poised  it,  or  supported  it  with 
their  shoulders,  from  Godalming  almost  to 
Petworth ;  and  the  last  nine  miles  of  the  way 
cost  us  six  hours'  time  to  conquer  them ;  and, 
indeed,  we  had  never  done  it,  if  our  good 
master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair  of 
horses  out  of  his  own  coach,  whereby  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for  him."  After- 
wards, writing  of  his  departure  on  the  following 
day  from  Petworth  to  Guildford,  and  thence  to 
Windsor,  he  says,  "I  saw  him  (the  prince)  no 
more,  till  I  found  him  at  supper  in  Windsor ; 
for  there  we  were  overturned,  (as  we  had 
been  once  before  the  same  morning,)  and 
broke  our  coach  ;  my  Lord  Delaware  had  the 
same  fate,  and  so  had  several  others. — Vide 
Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  vof.  ii.  Appendix, 
No.  3. 

In  the  time  of  Charles,  (surnamed  the 
Proud,)  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  1784,  the 
roads  in  Sussex  were  in  so  bad  a  state,  that,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Guildford  from  Petworth, 
travellers  were  obliged  to  make  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Ports- 
mouth to  London.  This  was  a  work  of  so  much 
difficulty,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  day ;  and 
the  Duke  had  a  house  at  Guildford,  which  was 
regularly  used  as  a  resting  place  for  the  night 
by  any  of  his  family  travelling  to  London.  A 
manuscript  letter  from  a  servant  of  the  duke, 
dated  from  London,  and  addressed  to  another 
at  Petworth,  acquaints  the  latter  that  his 
grace  intends  to  go  from  London  thither  on  a 
certain  day,  and  directs  that  "  the  keepers 
and  persons  who  knew  the  holes  and  the 
sloughs  must  come  to  meet  his  grace  with 
lanterns  and  long  poles  to  help  him  on  his 
way." 

The  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham  built  an 
inn  at  Missenden,  about  forty  miles  from 
London,  as  the  state  of  the  roads  compelled 
him  to  sleep  there  on  the  way  to  Stow — a 
journey  which  is  at  present  performed  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. — Mirror. 


Repartee. — The  name  of  Roger  having  been 
written  on  a  sack,  by  some  chance  the  last  letter 
was  concealed,  when  a  person  read  it,  Roge 
(Rogue).  "  How  can  that  be  ?"  retorted  a  by- 
stander. "True,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  wants 
U  (you)  in  it." 
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THE  IRON  MINES  OF  PRESBURG. 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  iron 
mines  at  Presburg  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  in 
his  Travels  in  Northern  Europe: — 

For  grandeur  of  effect,  filling  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  with  a  degree  of  wonder  which 
amounts  to  awe,  there  is  no  place  where 
human  labour  is  exhibited  under  circumstances 
more  tremendously  striking.  As  we  drew 
near  to  the  wide  and  open  abyss,  a  vast  and 
sudden  prospect  of  yawning  caverns  and  pro- 
digious machinery  prepared  us  for  the  descent. 
We  approached  the  edge  of  the  dreadful  gulf 
whence  the  ore  is  raised,  and  ventured  to  look 
down,  standing  upon  the  verge  of  a  sort  of 
platform,  constructed  over  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  command  a  view  of  the  great  opening  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  amidst  its  gloomy 
depths ;  for,  to  the  sight,  it  is  bottomless. — 
Immense  buckets,  suspended  by  rattling  chains, 
were  passing  up  and  down ;  and  we  could 
perceive  ladders  scaling  all  the  inward  preci- 
pices, upon  which  the  work-people  (reduced 
by  their  distance  to  mere  pigmies  in  size) 
were  ascending  and  descending.  Far  below 
the  utmost  of  these  figures — a  deep  and  gaping 
gulf — the  mouth  of  the  lowermost  pit  was,  by 
its  darkness,  rendered  impervious  to  the  view. 
From  the  spot  where  we  stood  down  to  the 
place  where  the  buckets  are  filled,  the  distance 
might  be  about  seventy-five  fathoms  ;  and  as 
soon  as  any  of  these  buckets  emerged  from 
the  gloomy  cavity  we  have  mentioned,  or  until 
they  entered  it  in  their  descent,  they  were 
visible,  but  below  this  point  they  were  hid  in 
darkness.  The  clanking  of  the  chains,  the 
groaning  of  the  pumps,  the  hallooing  of  the 
miners,  the  creaking  of  the  blocks  and  wheels, 
the  trampling  of  the  horses,  the  beating  of  the 
hammers,  and  the  loud  and  frequent  subter- 
raneous thunder,  from  the  blasting  of  rocks 
by  gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene 
of  excavation  and  uproar,  produced  an  effect 
which  no  stranger  can  behold  unmoved.  We 
descended  with  two  of  the  miners  and  our  in- 
terpreter into  this  abj'ss.  The  ladders,  instead 
of  being  placed  like  those  in  our  Cornish  mines, 
upon  a  series  of  platforms,  as  so  many  landing- 
places,  are  lashed  together  in  one  unbroken 
line,  extending  many  fathoms  ;  and  being 
warped  to  suit  the  inclination  or  curvature  of 
the  sides  of  the  precipices,  they  are  not  always 
perpendicular,  but  hang  over  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  even  if  a  person  held  fast  by  his 
hands,  and  if  his  feet  should  happen  to  slip, 
they  would  fly  off  from  the  rock,  and  leave 
him  suspended  over  the  gulf.  Yet  such  lad- 
ders are  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  works 
below  ;  and  as  the  labourers  are  not  accustom- 
ed to  receive  strangers,  they  neither  use  the 
precautions  nor  offer  the  assistance  usually 
afforded  in  more  frequented  mines.  In  the 
principal  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  the  staves  of 
the  ladders  are  alternate  bars  of  wood  and 
iron :  here  they  are  of  wood  only,  and  in  some 
parts  rotten  and  broken,  making  us  often  wish, 
during  our  descent,  that  we  had  never  under- 
taken an  exploit  so  hazardous.  In  addition 
to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  dam- 


aged state  of  the  ladders,  the  staves  were 
covered  with  ice  or  mud,  and  thus  rendered  so 
cold  and  slippery,  that  we  could  have  no  de- 
pendence upon  our  benumbed  fingers  if  our 
feet  failed  us.  Then,  to  complete  our  appre- 
hensions, as  we  mentioned  this  to  the  miners, 
they  said,  "  Have  a  care  !  It  was  just  so, 
j  talking  about  the  staves,  that  one  of  our  wo- 
men fell,  about  four  years  ago,  as  she  was 
descending  to  her  work."  "Fell!"  exclaimed 
our  Swedish  interpreter,  rather  simply  ;  "  and 
pray,  what  became  of  her?"  "Became  of 
her!"  continued  the  foremost  of  our  guides, 
disengaging  one  of  his  hands  from  the  ladder, 
and  slapping  it  forcibly  against  his  thigh,  as  if 
to  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe, 
"she  became  (pankaka)  a  pancake." 

As  we  descended  farther  from  the  surface, 
large  masses  of  ice  appeared,  covering  the 
sides  of  the  precipices.  Ice  is  raised  in  the 
buckets  with  the  ore  and  rubble  of  the  mine  ; 
it  has  also  accumulated  in  such  quantity,  in 
some  of  the  lower  chambers,  that  there  are 
places  where  it  is  fifteen  fathoms  thick,  and 
no  change  of  temperature  above  prevents  its 
increase.  This  seems  to  militate  against  a 
notion  now  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  mines  increases  directly 
as  the  depth  from  the  surface,  owing  to  the 
increased  temperature  of  the  earth  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  in  the  same  ratio  ; 
but  it  is  explained  by  the  width  of  this  aper- 
ture at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  which  admits 
of  a  free  passage  of  atmospheric  air.  In  our 
Cornish  mines,  ice  would  not  be  preserved  in 
a  solid  state  at  any  considerable  depth  from 
the  surface. 

After  much  fatigue,  and  no  small  share  of 
apprehension,  we  at  lengih  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mine.  Here  we  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived, than  our  conductors,  taking  each  of  us 
by  an  arm,  hurried  us  along  through  regions 
of  "  thick-ribbed  ice"  and  darkness,  into  a 
vaulted  level,  through  which  we  were  to  pass 
into  the  principal  chamber  of  the  mine.  The 
noise  of  countless  hammers,  all  in  vehement 
action,  increased  as  we  crept  along  this  level, 
until,  at  length,  subduing  every  other  sound, 
we  could  not  hear  each  other  speak,  notwith- 
standing our  utmost  efforts.  At  this  moment  we 
were  ushered  into  a  prodigious  cavern,  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded;  and  here,  amidst  fal- 
ling waters,  tumbling  rocks,  steam,  ice,  and 
gunpowder,  about  fifty  miners  were  in  the 
very  height  of  their  employment.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  cavern,  over  all  parts  of  which 
their  labours  were  going  on,  was  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  iron  ore  is  not  deposited  in 
veins,  but  in  beds.  Above,  below,  on  every 
side,  and  in  every  nook  of  this  fearful  dungeon 
glimmering  tapers  disclosed  the  grim  and 
anxious  countenances  of  the  miners.  They 
were  now  driving  bolts  of  iron  into  the  rocks, 
to  bore  cavities  for  the  gunpowder  for  blasting, 
and  a  tremendous  blast  was  near  the  point  of 
its  explosion.  We  had  scarcely  retraced,  with 
all  speed,  our  steps  along  the  level,  and  were 
beginning  to  ascend  the  ladders,  when  the  full 
volume  of  the  thunder  reached  us,  as  if  roar- 
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ing  with  greater  vehemence  because  pent 
amongst  the  crashing  rocks,  whence  being 
reverberated  over  all  the  mine,  it  seemed  to 
shake  the  earth  itself  with  it  terrible  vibra- 
tions. 


THE  LAST  SHILLING. 
He  was  evidently  a  foreigner,  and  poor.  As 
I  sat  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  Southgatc 
stage,  I  took  a  mental  survey  of  his  wardrobe, 
— a  military  cloak,  much  the  worse  for  wear 
— a  blue  coat,  the  worse  for  tear — a  napless 
hat — a  shirt  neither  white  nor  brown — a  pair 
of  mud-coloured  gloves,  open  at  each  thumb — 
grey  trowsers,  too  short  for  his  legs — and 
brown  boots  too  long  for  his  feet.  From  some 
words  he  dropped,  I  found  that  he  had  come 
direct  from  Paris,  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
French  teacher  at  an  English  academy ;  and 
his  companion,  the  English  classical  usher, 
had  been  sent  down  to  London  to  meet  and 
conduct  him  to  his  suburban  destination.  Poor 
man,  thought  I,  thou  art  going  into  a  bitter 
line  of  business;  and  the  hundredth  share 
which  I  had  taken  in  the  boyish  persecutions 
of  my  own  French  master — an  emigre  of  the 
old  noblesse — smote  violently  on  my  conscience. 
At  Edmonton  the  coach  stopped.  The  coach- 
man alighted,  pulled  the  bell  of  a  mansion 
inscribed  in  large  letters  '  Vespasian  House,' 
and  deposited  the  foreigner's  trunks  and  boxes 
on  the  foot  path.  The  English  classical  usher 
stepped  briskly  out,  and  deposited  a  shilling 
in  the  coachman's  anticipatory  paw.  Monsieur 
followed  the  example,  and  with  some  precipi- 
tation prepared  to  enter  the  fore-garden,  but 
the  driver  stood  in  the  way.  "  I  want  another 
shilling,"  said  the  coachman.  "  You  agreed 
to  take  a  shilling  a-head,"  said  the  English 
master.  "  You  agreed  to  take  one  shilling  for 
my  head,"  said  the  French  master.  "  It's  for 
the  luggage,"  said  the  coachman.  The  French- 
man seemed  thunderstruck ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  He  pulled  out  a  weazel-bellied 
brown  silk  purse,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it 
save  a  medal  of  Napoleon.  Then  he  felt  his 
breast  pockets,  then  his  side  pockets,  and 
then  his  waistcoat  pockets;  but  they  were 
all  empty,  excepting  a  metal  snuff-box,  and 
that  was  empty  too.  Lastly,  he  felt  the 
pockets  in  the  flaps  of  his  coat,  taking  out 
a  meagre,  would-be-white  handkerchief,  and 
shaking  it;  but  not  a  dump.  I  rather  sus- 
pect he  anticipated  the  result,  but  he  went 
through  the  operations  seriatim,  with  the 
true  French  gravity.  At  last  he  turned  to 
his  companion,  with  a  "Mistare  Barbiere,  be 
as  good  as  to  lend  me  von  shilling."  Mr. 
Barber,  thus  appealed  to,  went  through  some- 
thing of  the  same  ceremony.  Like  a  blue- 
bottle cleaning  itself,  he  passed  his  hands 
over  his  breast,  and  down  the  outside  of  his 
thighs,  but  the  sense  of  feeling  could  detect 
nothing  like  a  coin.  "You  agreed  for  a  shil- 
ling, and  you  shall  have  no  more,"  said  the 
man  with  empty  pockets.  1 '  No — no — no — you 
shall  have  no  more,"  said  the  moneyless 
Frenchman.    By  this  time  the  housemaid  of 


Vespasian  House,  tired  of  standing  with  the 
door  in  her  hand,  had  come  down  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  and  willing  to  make  herself  generally 
useful,  laid  her  hand  on  one  of  the  foreigner's 
trunks.  "It  shan't  go  till  I  am  paid  my  shil- 
ling," taking  hold  of  the  handle  at  the  other 
end.  The  good-natured  housemaid  quitted 
her  hold  of  the  trunk,  and  seemed  instantly 
to  be  bent  double  by  a  violent  cramp,  or  stitch, 
in  her  right  side,  while  her  hand  groped  busily 
under  her  gown — but  it  was  in  vain.  There 
was  nothing  in  that  pocket  but  some  curl-papers 
and  a  brass  thimble.  The  stitch  and  cramp 
then  seemed  to  attack  her  other  side ;  again 
she  stooped  and  fumbled,  while  hope  and  doubt 
struggled  together  on  her  rosy  face.  At  last 
hope  triumphed.  From  the  extremest  corner 
of  the  huge  dimitty  pouch  she  fished  up  a  so- 
litary coin,  and  thrust  it  exultingly  into  tho 
obdurate  palm.  "It  won't  do,"  said  the 
coachman,  casting  a  wary  eye  on  the  metal, 
and  holding  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  trio  a 
silver-washed  coronation  medal,  which  had 
been  purchased  of  a  Jew  for  two  pence  the 
year  before.  The  poor  girl  quietly  set  down 
the  trunk  which  she  had  again  taken  up,  and 
restored  the  deceitful  medal  to  her  pocket.  In 
the  meantime  the  arithmetical  usher  had  ar- 
rived at  the  gate  in  his  way  out,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  embargo  on  the  luggage. — 
"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  asked  the  man  of 
figures.  "  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  house- 
maid, dropping  a  low  curtsey,  "  it's  this  im- 
pudent fellow  of  a  coachman  will  stand  here 
for  his  rights."  "He  wants  a  shilling  more 
than  his  fare,"  said  Mr.  Barber.  "  He  does 
want  more  than  his  fare  shilling,"  reiterated 
the  Frenchman.  "Coachman!  what  arc  we 
waiting  here  for  ?"  shouted  a  stentorian  voice 
from  the  rear  of  the  coach.  "  Bless  me,  John, 
are  we  to  stay  here  all  day?"  cried  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  stage's  interior.  "  If  you  don't 
get  up  shortly  I  shall  get  down,"  bellowed  a 
voice  from  the  box.  At  this  crisis  the  English 
usher  drew  his  fellow  tutor  aside,  and  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear,  which  made  him 
go  through  the  old  manual  exercise.  He  slapt 
his  pantaloons — coat  tails — and  felt  about  his 
bosom.  "I  haven't  got  one,"  said  he,  and, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head  and  a  hurried  bow, 
he  set  off  at  the  pace  of  a  two-penny  post-man. 
"I  an't  going  to  stand  here  all  day,"  said  the 
coachman,  getting  out  of  all  reasonable  pa- 
tience. "  Thank  goodness,"  ejaculated  the 
housemaid,  "here  comes  the  doctor;"  and  the 
portly  figure  of  the  pedagogue  himself  eamc 
striding  pompously  down  the  gravel  walk.  He 
had  two  thick  lips  and  a  double  chin,  which 
all  began  wagging  together.  "  Well,  well, 
what's  all  this  argumentative  elocution ;  I 
command  taciturnity  !"  "  I'm  a  shilling 
short,"  said  the  coachman.  "  He  says  he  has 
got  one  short  shilling,"  said  the  foreigner. 
"Poo,  poo,  poo,"  said  the  thick  lips  and 
double  chin,  "pay  the  fellow  his  superfluous 
claim  and  appeal  to  magisterial  authority." 
"  It  is  what  we  mean  to  do,  sir,"  said  the 
English  Usher,  "but—"  and  he  laid  his  lips 
mysteriously  to  the  doctor's  ear.    "  A  pecuni- 
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ary  bagatelle,"  said  the  doctor.  "Its  a  pal- 
pable extortion,  but  I'll  disburse  it — and  you 
have  a  legislatorial  remedy  for  his  avaricious 
demands."  As  the  man  of  pomp  said  this,  he 
thrust  his  forefinger  into  an  empty  waistcoat 
pocket — then  into  its  fellow — and  then  into 
every  pocket  he  had,  but  without  any  other 
product  than  a  bunch  of  keys,  two  ginger 
lozenges,  and  the  French  mark.  "It  is  very 
peculiar,"  said  the  doctor;  "I  had  the  pre- 
possession of  having  currency  to  that  amount. 
The  coachman  must  call  for  it  to-morrow  at 
Vespasian  House — or  stay — I  perceive  my 
house-keeper.  Mrs.  Plummer,  pray  just  step 
hither  and  liquidate  this  little  commercial 
obligation."  Now,  whether  Mrs.  Plummer  had 
or  had  not  a  shilling,  Mrs.  Plummer  only 
knows,  for  she  did  not  condescend  to  make  any 
search  for  it ;  and  if  she  had  not,  she  was 
right  not  to  take  the  trouble.  However,  she 
attempted  to  carry  the  point  by  a  bold  stroke. 
Snatching  up  one  of  the  boxes,  she  motioned 
the  housemaid  to  do  the  like,  exclaiming  in  a 
shrill  treble  voice,  "  here's  pretty  work  indeed 
about  a  paltry  shilling  !  If  its  worth  having 
its  worth  calling  again  for ;  and  I  suppose 
Vespasian  House  is  not  going  to  run  away!" 
"  But  may  be  I  am,"  said  the  inflexible  coach- 
man, seizing  a  tnmk  with  each  hand.  "John, 
I  insist  upon  being  let  out,"  screamed  the  lady 
in  the  coach.  ."  I  shall  be  too  late  for  dinner," 
roared  the  thunderer  on  the  dickey.  As  for 
the  passenger  on  the  box,  he  had  made  oft' 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  altercation. — 
"  What  shall  we  do?"  said  the  English  classical 
usher.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  housemaid. 
"I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country;"  said  the 
Frenchman.  "You  must  pay  the  money," 
said  the  coachman.  "And  here  it  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Plummer,  who  had  made  a  trip  to  the 
house  in  the  meantime :  but  whether  she  had 
coined  it,  or  raised  it  by  a  subscription  among 
the  pupils,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man  in 
the  moon. 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  GEM 
ENGRAVING. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  Gem  En- 
graving ;  doubtless  the  mode  of  cutting  and 
preparing  hard  stones  was  devised  by  the 
necessities  of  early  nations,  and  employed  by 
them  in  the  formation  of  tools  and  military 
weapons,  the  knowledge  of  the  superior  utility 
of  metals  for  those  purposes  being  compara- 
tively, if  not  quite,  unknown.  The  antiquity  of 
this  invention  is  established  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Croly,  in  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  "  Gems,"  so  charmingly  etched  by 
Dagley,  remarks — 

"  That  India,  the  common  source  of  all  the 
arts,  probably  gave  birth  to  it.  Signets  of 
lazuli  and  emerald  have  been  found  with  Sans- 
crit inscriptions,  presumed  to  be  of  antiquity 
beyond  all  record.  The  natural  transmission 
of  the  arts  was  from  India  to  Egypt ;  the 
whole  symbolic  mythology  of  the  latter  people 
occurs  upon  hard  stones  of  almost  every 


description.  The  stones  of  the  Jewish  High 
Priest's  tyreastplate  were  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  of  these  stones 
one  was  a  diamond  ! 

"  The  Etruscans,  a  singular  nation,  whose 
existence  is  scarcely  known  but  h^the  frag- 
ments of  their  arts,  but  who,  on  ie  faith  of 
those  fragments,  must  take  a  high  rank  among 
the  polished  nations  of  the  old  world,  have  en- 
riched our  collections  with  gems  of  a  compound 
i  style.  Their  general  shape  is  like  the  Egyptian 
— that  of  the  Scarabeeus;  and  where  the  shape 
|  differs,  the  Scarabeeus  was  frequently  found 
\  engraved.     The  subjects  are  chiefly  Greek, 
but  of  the  most  ancient  story  of  Greece  :  the 
war  of  Chieftians  at  Thebes ;  Peleus  devoting 
his  hair  ;   Tydeus  after  bathing  ;  Hercules 
bearing  the  tripod,"  &c. 

There  appears  no  proof  that  mechanical  skill 
attained  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  any  consi- 
derable perfection.  The  Indian  characters  are 
sufficiently  rude,  and  most  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  are  as  coarsely  indented  as  pos- 
sible ;  indeed,  if  we  give  the  case  a  moment's 
reflection,  it  could  not  be  otherwise — the  ope- 
ration must  have  been  chiefly  effected,  with 
much  labour  and  loss  of  time,  by  the  hand. 
Whatever  conjectures  might  be  hazarded  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Greeks 
have  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  machineryi 
by  which  the  process  of  gem  engraving  is 
effected.  The  merit  of  it  appears  to  rest  with 
the  Egyptians ;  but  as  the  art  travelled  from 
the  banks  oj  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  Attica, 
it  became  invested  with  a  character  of  dignity 
and  importance  proportionate  to  its  merits  : 
and,  patronised  by  the  great  names  of  anti- 
quity, it  kept  pace  with  the  higher  studies  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  Thus,  with  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  the 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  this  beautiful  study, 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  mechanieal  execution, 
increased ;  and  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  when 
Greece  was  at  her  loftiest  eminence  of  splen- 
dour, the  art  of  gem  sculpture  attained  its 
justly  boasted  perfection. 

The  beauties  of  Grecian  art  expired  not  with 
her  liberties.  When  the  phalanxes  of  those 
whose  ancestors  conquered  at  Marathon  and 
Plataea  were  scattered  before  the  cohorts  of 
Rome ;  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  departed, 
the  genius  of  the  arts  lingered  behind,  and 
shed  a  ray,  dim  and  imperfect,  but  still  lovely, 
over  her  vanished  glories.  The  arts,  in  general, 
flourished  with  the  rising  majesty  of  Rome ; 
nor  were  our  beloved  gems  forgotten.  On  the 
contrary,  their  triumphant  march  continued ; 
and  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  as  well  as 
during  that  period,  some  of  the  Roman  artists 
rivalled  the  excellence  of  their  Greek  prede- 
cessors. The  works  which  yet  remain  to  us 
incontestibly  prove  how  much  this  art  was 
appreciated — how  much  it  was  encoiu-aged; 
and  the  consequent  elevated  station  which  was 
gained  by  those  employed  in  its  cultivation. 
Indeed  the  very  large  size  of  the  apotheosis  of 
Augustus  and  the  Vienna  gem  (cameos  of  sin- 
gular beauty),  would  almost  induce  a  belief  that 
the  apparatus  employed  in  those  days  differed 
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somewhat  from  that  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted. 

Here  a  blank  occurs  in  our  history.  The 
mother  of  nations  was  at  length  hurled  from 
her  pinnacle  of  universal  empire,  and  it  is 
bootless  to  seek  for  aught  allied  with  mind, 
during  tft  despotism  of  men  who  boasted 
"that  no  green  thing  ever  flourished  on  the 
soil,  where  their  horses'  hoofs  had  once  trod." 

In  the  fifteenth  century  gem  engraving  re- 
vived ;  Italy  was  the  chosen  place  for  the 
recommencement  of  her  career ;  and  there  are 
some  interesting  and  curious  specimens  of  her 
progress  during  that  period  still  remaining. 

We  hasten  now  to  more  modern  times.  The 
names  of  Pikler  and  Natter,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, are  familiar  to  every  amateur  of  gems. 
Their  productions  (particularly  those  of  tbe 
latter)  approach  very  nearly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  antique.  Mr.  Croly,  in  his  work,  has  men- 
tioned with  praise-worthy  complacency  the  very 
high  rank  which  some  of  our  own  countrymen 
have  attained  in  this  department  of  art— the 
names  of  Brown  and  Marchant  are  sufficient  to 
attest  this  fact — but  why  is  that  of  Burch 
omitted,  who  was  unquestionably  the  father 
of  gem  engraving  in  this  country  ?  To  this  list 
might  safely  be  added  the  names  of  Wray, 
Dean,  and  Frewin,  as  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  excel- 
lence in  works  of  this  description. 

Mr.  lassie,  in  his  invaluable  repository,  has 
impressions  of  almost  all  the  various  collections 
of  gems  in  the  world,  by  means  of  which  those 
works,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  buried 
in  comparative  oblivion,  are  attainable  at  a 
very  trifling  expense  by  every  lover  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  This  is  the  most  complete  collection 
in  Europe,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  comprising  casts  of  al- 
most every  gem,  whether  antique  or  modern, 
of  known  celebrity. 

It  is  not  so  fully  known  as  it  should  be,  that 
in  Tassie's  collection  there  are  also  above 
twelve  hundred  fine  impressions  from  the 
splendid  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  collected  at 
an  immense  expense  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 
The  importance  to  these  also,  deserves  to 
make  it  a  favourite  study  with  the  accom- 
plished mind  of  England.  These  relicts  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  gems,  may  be  truly 
said  "  to  revive  the  forgotten  skill  and  var- 
nished beauty  of  by-gone  ages."  T.  T. 


GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS. 

Antiparos  is  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
is  situated  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  or  Grecian 
Archipelago.  It  is  a  small  island,  about 
sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  Uei 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  celebrated 
Paros,  from  which  circumstances  it  derives 
its  name,  anti  in  the  Greek  language  sig- 
nifying opposite  to.  Its  singular  and  most 
interesting  grotto,  though  so  inferior  in 


size  to  the  cavern  in  Kentucky,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  an  infinite  number 
of  travellers.  The  entrance  to  this  superb 
grotto  is  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  is  a 
large  arch,  formed  of  craggy  stones,  over- 
hung  with  brambles  and  creeping  plants, 
which  bestow  on  it  a  gloominess  at  once 
awful  and  agreeable.  Having  proceeded 
about  thirty  paces  within  it,  the  traveller 
enters  a  low  narrow  alley,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  stones,  which,  by  the  light 
of  torches,  glitter  like  diamonds ;  the 
whole  being  covered  and  lined  throughout 
with  small  crystals,  which  give,  by  their 
different  reflections,  a  variety  of  colours. 
At  the  end  of  this  alley  or  passage,  having 
a  rope  tied  round  his  waist,  he  is  led  to 
the  brink  of  an  awful  precipice,  and  is 
thence  lowered  into  a  deep  abyss,  the 
gloom  pervading  which  makes  him  regret 
the  "  alley  of  diamonds"  he  has  just 
quitted.  He  has  not  as  yet,  however, 
reached  the  grotto,  but  is  led  forward 
about  forty  paces,  beneath  a  roof  of  rugged 
rocks,  amid  a  scene  of  terrible  darkness, 
and  at  a  vast  depth  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  to  the  brink  of  another  preci- 
pice, much  deeper  and  more  awful  than 
the  former. 

Havingdescended  this  precipice,  which 
is  not  accomplished  without  considerable 
difficulty,  the  traveller  enters  a  passage, 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  can  be 
but  imperfectly  described.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  about 
nine  feet  high,  and  in  width  seven,  with 
a  bottom  of  a  fine  green  glossy  marble. 
The  walls  and  arched  roof  are  as  smooth 
and  polished  as  if  they  had  been  wrought 
by  art,  and  are  composed  of  a  fine  glitter- 
ing red  and  white  granite,  supported  at 
intervals  by  columns  of  a  deep  blood-red 
shining  porphyry,  which,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  lights,  presents  an  appearance 
inconceivably  grand.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  passage  is  a  sloping  wall,  formed 
of  a  single  mass  of  purple  marble,  studded 
with  sprigs  of  rock  crystal,  which,  from 
the  glow  of  the  purple  behind,  appear 
like  a  continued  range  of  amethysts. 

Another  slanting  passage,  filled  with 
petrifactions,  representing  the  figures  of 
snakes  and  other  animals,  and  having 
towards  its  extremity  two  pillars  of  beau- 
tiful yellow  marble,  which  seem  to  sup- 
port the  roof,  leads  to  the  last  precipice, 
which  is  descended  bv  the  means  of  a 
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ladder.  The  traveller,  who  has  descended 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface,  now 
eniers  the  magnificent  grotto,  to  procure  a 
sight  of  which  he  has  endured  so  much 
fatigue.  It  is  in  width  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet ;  in  length  three  hundred  and 
forty  ;  and  in  most  places  one  hundred 
and  eighty  in  height.  By  the  aid  of  torch- 
light, he  finds  himself  beneath  an  immense 
and  finely-vaulted  arch,  overspread  with 
icicles  of  white  shining  marble,  many  of 
them  ten  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  propor- 
tionate thickness.  Among  these  are  sus- 
pended a  thousand  festoons  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  of  the  same  substance,  but  so 
glittering  as  to  dazzle  the  sight.  The 
sides  are  planted  with  petrifactions,  also 
of  white  marble,  representing  trees;  these 
rise  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  and  often 
enclose  the  points  of  the  icicles.  From 
them  also  hang  festoons,  tied  as  it  were 
one  to  another  in  great  abundance ;  and 
in  some  places  rivers  of  marble  seem  to 
wind  through  them.  In  short,  these  pe- 
trefactions,  the  result  of  the  dripping  of 
water  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  nicely 
resemble  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  crystals  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  such  as  red,  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  projecting  from  it,  and  render- 
ing it  rugged  and  uneven.  These  are  again 
interspersed  with  icicles  of  white  marble, 
which  have  apparently  fallen  from  the 
roof,  and  are  there  fixed.  To  these  the 
guides  fasten  their  torches  ;  and  the  glare 
of  splendour  and  beauty  which  results 
from  such  an  illumination  may  be  better 
conceived  than  described. 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited  this  celebrated 
grotto  in  1802,  thus  describes  it : — 

"  The  mode  of  descent  is  by  ropes, 
which,  on  the  different  declivities,  are 
either  held  by  guides,  or  are  joined  to 
a  cable  which  is  fastened  at  the  entrance 
around  a  stalactite  pillar.  In  this  manner, 
we  were  conducted,  first  down  one  de- 
clivity, and  then  down  another,  until  we 
entered  the  spacious  chambers  of  this 
truly  enchanted  grotto.  The  roof,  the 
floor,  the  sides  of  a  whole  series  of  mag- 
nificent caverns,  were  entirely  invested 
with  a  dazzling  incrustation  as  white  as 
snow.  Columns,  some  of  which  were 
five-and-twenty  feet  in  length,  pended  in 
fine  icicle  forms  above  our  heads ;  for- 
tunately some  of  them  are  so  far  above 
2  G 


the  reach  of  the  numerous  travellers, 
who,  during  many  ages,  have  visited  this 
place,  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  injure 
or  to  remove  them.  Others  extended 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  with  diameters 
equal  to  that  of  the  mast  of  a  first-rate 
ship  of  the  line.  The  incrustations  of  the 
floor,  caused  by  falling  drops  from  the 
stalactites  above,  had  grown  up  into  den- 
dritic and  vegetable  forms,  which  first 
suggested  to  Tournefort  the  strange  notion 
of  his  having  here  discovered  the  vegeta- 
tion of  stones.  Vegetation  itself  has  been 
considered  as  a  species  of  crystallization  ; 
and  as  the  process  of  crystallization  is  so 
surprisingly  manifested  by  several  pheno- 
mena in  this  grotto,  some  analogy  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  exist  between  the 
plant  and  the  stone  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  a  principle  of  life  existing  in  the  for- 
mer has  been  imparted  to  the  latter.  The 
last  chamber  into  which  we  descended 
surprised  us  more  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
exhibition  than  any  other.  Probably  there 
are  many  other  chambers  below  this,  yet 
unexplored,  for  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  penetrate  farther:  and,  if  this  be  true, 
the  new  caverns,  when  opened,  would 
appear  in  perfect  splendour,  unsullied,  in 
any  part  of  them,  by  the  smoke  of  torches, 
or  by  the  hands  of  intruders." 


REVELATIONS  OF  SIBERIA, 
By  a  banished  Lady.  2  vols. 
Siberia  is  not  such  a  terrible  place  after  all, 
if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  representation  of  this 
"  banished  lady,"  whose  revelations  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  reader  through  the  me- 
dium of  Col.  Lach  Szyrma's  translation.  She 
met  with  very  good  sort  of  people  there,  and 
partook  of  some  entertainments  that  would 
make  the  heart  of  a  London  Alderman  rejoice. 
Her  offence  was  a  political  one,  and  her  place 
of  exile  Beresov,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
penal  settlement,  where,  having  spent  about 
two  years,  she  has  much  to  tell  of  the  charac- 
ters and  modes  of  life  of  the  people.  The  book, 
however,  has  twice  undergone  the  Russian 
censorship,  and  we  may"  assume  that  everything 
unpalatable  to  the  government  has  been  struck 
out,  The  popular  notion  as  to  a  Siberian 
climate  will  receive  a  corrective  from  her  ac- 
count of  the  warm  season  at  Beresov,  of  the 
incredible  vigor  of  sudden  vegetation,  the  more 
than  tropical  nuisance  of  mosquitoes,  and  the 
welcome  shade  from  the  sultry  noon  in  the 
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deep  forest  of  larch  trees.  At  page  159  we 
read: — "The  heat  now  grew  unsupportable, 
and  kept  us  imprisoned  in  doors  ;  there  was  no 
dew  at  night,  no  cooling  breeze  of  sunset,  no 
fresh  air  of  morning — but  ever  and  ever  inces- 
sant sunshine  burning  and  scorching  unremit- 
tingly. The  sun  made  scarcely  a  momentary 
dip  under  the  horizon,  even  then  not  entirely 
concealing  his  burning  rays,  and  soon  he  lifted 
up  his  fiery  orb  again.  It  was  impossible  to 
breathe,  impossible  to  sit  in  a  chair,  or  do  any 
work ;  utter  lassitude  crept  over  the  whole 
frame,  repressing  all  vigor  or  vital  power.  I 
threw  myself  on  the  floor,  deluged  myself  with 
buckets  of  cold  water,  but  the  benefit  was  but 
momentary,  from  the  overpowering  hot  blast  of 
the  atmosphere."  Not  less  novel  or  strange  is 
the  description  of  luxurious  interiors  and 
household  elegance  among  the  government 
functionaries,  as  well  as  a  few  voluntary  resi- 
dents. A  fop,  and  even  a  "bloomer,"  are 
found  in  full  blossom  under  a  polar  sky  ;  visits 
and  pic-nics  are  plentiful,  and  card  parties 
give  further  evidence  of  civilisation.  Some  of 
the  ladies  are  masculine  in  their  habits,  and 
among  these  a  curious  example  will  be  found 
in  a  certain  Madame  X.,  a  genuine  Sibe- 
rian, who  wore  men's  clothes,  was  a  good  shot, 
devoted  to  hunting,  and  kept  a  collection  of 
arms.  She  treated  all  the  forms  and  usages  of 
society  with  contempt,  spurned  them  as  shack- 
les imposed  upon  free-will,  fetters  on  the 
mind ;  and  considered  herself  superior  to  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  in  so  far  as  she  differed  from 
them  by  the  boldness  of  her  conduct,  and  the 
singularity  of  her  dress  and  manners.  The 
Cossacks  appear  to  have  greatly  degenerated ; 
for  our  authoress  found  boys  of  twenty  years  of 
age  crying  like  babies  when  they  were  kept 
waiting  for  their  tea, 

A  TABTAR  BEAUTY. 

"  At  one  of  the  post-stations  between  Kazan 
and  Perm,  a  chief  of  a  village,  actuated,  as  I 
suspected,  less  by  politeness  than  curiosity, 
arrived  to  pay  his  respects  to  us.  He  was  no 
longer  young,  but  looked  robust.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  broad  kaftan,  with  a  turban  on 
his  head,  and  led  his  wife  by  the  hand,  whom 
he  presented  to  me.  A  long  veil  was  thrown  over 
her  head,  concealing  the  whole  of  her  waist, 
and  her  other  dress.  Her  face,  however,  was 
uncovered ;  but  it  was  horrible  to  look  at,  so 
thickly  was  it  overlaid  with  rouge,  white  and 
crimson ;  and  her  eyebrows  were  painted  jet 
black.    It  bore  not  the  slightest  appearance  to 


a  human  face,  but  more  that  of  a  hideous 
mask,  or  a  doll  made  of  parchment.  Her  be- 
dizened visage,  and  her  fantastic  costume, 
made  me  think  that  Ave,  at  that  moment,  were 
at  a  masquerade,  and  had  one  of  its  most  per- 
fect patterns  before  us.  It  was  not,  however, 
long  before  I  repressed  my  foolish  wonder  at 
her  figure  and  resumed  an  earliest  countenance. 
Having  formerly  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  Tartars,  and  not  being  at  all  a 
stranger  to  their  manners,  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  this  strange  couple.  '  How 
many  wives  have  you  got  ?'  I  asked  the  Mus- 
sulman. '  Four,'  replied  he.  '  Why  did  you 
not  bring  them  all  here  V  '  All  the  others  are 
old  and  ugly ;  I  never  take  them  with  me. 
This  one  is  but  thirty-two  years,  and  I  am 
proud  of  her,'  answered  he,  casting  a  doating 
glance  on  his  better  half.  '  How  many  child- 
ren have  you  ?'  '  Only  four  sons  and  nine 
daughters,'  replied  he,  with  a  mournful  shake 
of  his  head,  as  if  desirous  we  should  pity  him. 
To  give  his  sorrow  on  that  account,  a  ludicrous 
turn,  I  continued ;  '  They  are  handsome,  lusty 
maidens,  surely,  and  you  will  get  a  good  round 
sum  of  money  for  them.'  '  But  has  it  not  cost 
me  much  to  rear  them?  I  much  doubt  that  I 
shall  get  back  my  money,'  replied  he.  Such 
was  this  worthy  and  calculating  pater  familias 
of  the  Steppe." 


THE  BIRD-CATCHER. 

Old  Robin  had  not  always  been  a  bird- 
catcher.  He  had  what  is  called  fallen  in  the 
world.  His  father  had  been  the  best-ac- 
customed and  most  fashionable  shoemaker  of 
the  town  of  B,,  and  Robin  succeeded,  in  right 
of  eldership,  to  his  house,  his  business,  his 
customers,  and  his  debts.  No  one  was  ever 
less  fitted  for  the  craft,  Birds  had  been  his 
passion  from  the  time  that  he  could  find  a  nest 
or  string  an  egg ;  and  the  amusement  of  the 
boy  became  the  pursuit  of  the  man.  No  sooner 
was  he  his  own  master  than  his  whole  house 
became  an  aviary,  and  his  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  the  breeding,  taming,  and  teaching 
the  feathered  race ;  an  employment  that  did 
not  greatly  serve  to  promote  his  success  as  a 
cordwainer.  He  married  an  extravagant  wife, 
and  a  neglected,  and,  therefore,  unprosperous 
business,  drove  him  more  and  more  into  the 
society  of  the  pretty  creatures  whose  company 
he  had  always  so  greatly  preferred  to  that  of 
the  two-legged,  unfeathered  animal,  called 
man.  Things  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and  at 
length  poor  Robin  appeared  in  the  Gazette — 
ruined,  as  his  wife  and  his  customers  said,  by 
birds ;  or,  as  he  himself  said,  by  his  customers 
and  his  wife.  Perhaps  there  was  some  truth 
on  either  side ;  at  least,  a  thousand  pound  of 
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bad  debts  on  his  books,  and  a  whole  pile  of 
milliners'  and  niantua-makers'  bills,  went  nigh 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  assertion. 
Ruined,  however,  he  was ;  and  a  happy  day  it 
was  for  him,  since  his  stock  being  sold,  his 
customers  gone,  and  his  prospects  in  trade 
fairly  at  an  end,  his  wife  (they  had  no  family) 
deserted  him  also,  and  Robin,  thus  left  a  free 
man,  determined  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  breeding,  catching,  and  selling  of  birds. 

For  this  purpose  he  hired  an  apartment  in 
B.  called  the  Soak,  a  high  spacious  attic,  not 
unlike  a  barn,  which  came  recommended  to 
him  by  its  cheapness,  its  airiness,  and  its  ex- 
tensive cage-room;  and  his  creditors  having 
liberally  presented  him  with  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  aviary,  some  of  which  were  very  rare 
and  curious,  as  well  as  a  large  assortment  of 
cages,  nets,  traps,  and  seeds,  he  began  his  new 
business  with  great  spirit,  and  has  continued 
it  ever  since  with  various  success,  but  with  un- 
abating  perseverance,  zeal,  and  good-humor — 
a  very  poor  and  a  very  happy  man.  His  garret 
at  Soak  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  B. ;  all  stran- 
gers go  to  see  the  birds  and  the  bird-catcher, 
and  most  of  his  visitors  are  induced  to  become 
purchasers,  for  there  is  no  talking  with  Robin 
on  his  favourite  subject  without  catching  a 
little  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm.  His  room 
is  quite  a  menagerie,  something  like  what  the 
feathered  department  of  the  ark  must  have 
been — as  crowded,  as  numerous,  and  as  noisy.  | 

The  din  is  really  astounding.    To  say  no-  I 
thing  of  the  twitter  of  whole  legions  of  linnets, 
goldfinches,  and  canaries,  the  latter  of  all  ages ; 
the  chattering  and  piping  of  magpies,  parrots, 
jackdaws  and  bullfinches,  in  every  stage  of 
their  education ;  the  deeper  tones  of  Black- 
birds, thrushes,  larks,  and  nightingales,  never  j 
fail  to  swell  the  chorus,  aided  by  the  cooing  of ! 
doves,  and  screeching  of  owls,  the  squeaking  j 
of  guinea-pigs,  and  the  eternal  grinding  of  a 
barrel-organ,  which  a  little  damsel  of  eight  j 
years  old,  who  officiates  under  Robin  as  feeder  j 
and  cleaner,  turns  round,  with  melancholy ! 
monotony,  to  the  loyal  and  patriotic  tunes  of ! 
Rule  Britannia,  and  God  save  the  King — the 
only  >irs,  as  her  master  observes,  which  are  ! 
sure  not  to  go  out  of  fashion. 

Except  this  little  damsel  and  her  music,  the  | 
apartment  exhibits  but  few  signs  of  human  ' 
habitation.  A  macaw  is  perched  on  the  little 
table,  and  a  cockatoo  chained  to  the  only  chair; 
the  roof  is  tenanted  by  a  choice  breed  of  tum- 
bler pigeons,  and  the  floor  cumbered  by  a 
brood  of  curious  bantams,  unrivalled  for  ugli- 
ness. 

Here  Robin  dwells  in  the  midst  of  the  feather- 
ed population,  except  when  he  sallies  forth  at 
morning  or  evening  to  spread  his  nets  for  gold- 
finches on  the  neighbouring  commons,  or  to 
place  his  trap-cages  for  the  larger  birds. 
Once  or  twice  a  year,  indeed,  he  wanders  into 
Oxfordshire,  to  meet  the  great  flocks  of  linnets, 
six  or  seven  hundred  together,  which  congre- 
gate on  those  hills,  and  may  be  taken  by 
dozens ;  and  he  has  had  ambitious  thoughts 
of  trying  the  great  field  of  Covent-garden. 


But  in  general  he  remains  quietly  at  home. 
The  nest  in  the  Soak  is  too  precious  a 
deposit  to  leave  long ;  and  he  is  seldom 
without  some  especial  favourite  to  tend  and 
fondle.  At  present,  the  hen  nightingale  seems 
his  pet ;  the  last  was  a  white  blackbird ;  and 
once  he  had  a  whole  brood  of  gorgious  king- 
fishers, seven  glorious  creatures,  for  whose 
behoof  he  took  up  a  new  trade,  and  turned 
fisherman,  dabbling  ail  day  with  a  hand-net  in 
the  waters  of  the  Soak.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight 
in  the  world  to  see  them  snatch  the  minnows 
from  his  hand,  with  a  shy  mistrustful  tame- 
ness,  glancing  their  bright  heads  from  side  to 
side,  and  then  darting  off  like  bits  of  the  rain- 
bow. I  had  an  entire  sympathy  with  Robin's 
delight  in  his  king-fishers.  He  sold  them  to  his 
chief  patron,  Mr.  Jay,  a  little,  fidgetty  old 
bachelor,  with  a  sharp  face,  and  hooked  nose, 
a  brown  complexion,  and  a  full  suit  of  snufl- 
colour,  not  much  unlike  a  bird  himself;  and 
that  worthy  gentleman's  mismanagement  and 
a  frosty  winter  killed  the  king-fishers  every 
one.  It  was  quite  affecting  to  hear  poor  Robin 
talk  of  their  death.  But  Robin  has  a  store  of 
tender  anecdotes;  and  any  one  who  has  a 
mind  to  cry  over  the  sorrows  of  a  widowed 
turtle-dove,  and  to  hear  desreibeel  to  the  life 
her  vermillion  eye,  black  gorget,  soft  plumage, 
and  plaintive  note,  cannot  do  better  than  pay 
a  visit  to  the  garret  in  the  Soak,  and  listen  for 
half  an  hour  to  my  friend  the  bird-catcher. 

Miss  Mitford. 


DANGERS  OF  CHINESE  AUTHORCRAFT. 

One  of  the  prevailing  peculiarities  of  China 
is,  that  nothing  which  is  established  in  that 
country  must  ever  be  changed.  A  severe  des- 
potism preserves  every  thing  exactly  as  it 
happens  to  exist.  Some  time  ago,  an  indivi- 
dual, named  Whang-See-Heou,  who  followed 
the  dangerous  profession  of  author,  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  make  some  alterations  on  an 
existing  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language. 
His  crime  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  report  of  his 
judges  :— 

"We  find,"  they  say,  "1st.  That  he  has 
presumed  to  meddle-  with  the  great  dictionary 
of  Kang-hi;  having  made  an  abridgment  of 
it,  in  which  he  has  had  the  audacity  to  contra- 
dict some  passages  in  that  excellent  and  au- 
thentic work.  2d.  In  the  preface  to  his  abridg- 
ment we  have  seen  with  horror  that  he  has 
dared  to  write  the  little  names  (that  is,  the  pri- 
mitive family  names)  of  Confucius,  and  even 
of  your  majesty ;  a  temerity,  a  want  of  re- 
spect, which  has  made  us  shudder.  3d.  In 
the  genealogy  of  his  family  and  his  poetry, 
he  has  asserted  that  he  is  descended  from  the 
Whang-tee. 

"  We  asked  why  he  had  dared  to  meddle  with 
the  great  dictionary  of  Eang-hi ;  he  replied, 
*  That  dictionary  is  very  voluminous  and  in- 
convenient ;  I  have  made  an  abridgment, 
which  is  less  cumbersome  and  expensive.' 

"  Being  questioned  how  he  could  have  the 
audacity  to  write  in  the  preface  to  this  dic- 
tionary the  little  names  of  the  emperors  of  the 
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reigning  dynasty,  he  answered,  '  I  know  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  pronounce  the  little  names  of 
the  emperors.  I  introduced  them  into  my 
dictionary  merely  that  the  young  people  might 
know  what  those  names  were,  and  not  be  liable 
to  use  them  by  mistake.  I  have,  however, 
acknowledged  my  error,  by  reprinting  my  dic- 
tionary, and  omitting  what  was  amiss.'  • 

"  We  replied,  that  the  little  names  of  the 
emperor  and  of  Confucius  were  known  to  the 
whole  empire.  He  protested  that  he  had  long 
been  ignorant  of  them,  and  that  he  had  not 
known  them  himself  till  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  when  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in 
the  hall  where  the  litcrari  compose  their  pieces 
in  order  to  obtain  degrees. 

"  When  we  asked  how  he  had  dared  to  assert 
that  he  was  descended  from  the  Whang-tee,  he 
said,  '  It  was  a  vanity  that  came  into  my 
heart.  I  wanted  to  make  people  believe  that 
I  was  somebody.' " 

If  there  were  in  these  charges  anything 
really  reprehensible,  according  to  the  broad 
principles  of  universal  morality,  it  was  in  the 
fabrication  of  an  illustrious  genealogy  ;  this 
imposture,  censurable  in  any  case,  might  have 
been  designed  to  make  dupes,  and  perhaps  to 
make  a  party;  but  the  judges  of  Whang-See- 
Heou  attached  less  importance  to  this  charge 
than  to  the  other  two.  They  declare  the 
author  guilty  of  high  treason  on  the  first 
charge,  and  pronounced  this  sentence  : — 

"According  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  this 
crime  ought  to  be  rigorously  punished.  The 
criminal  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  his  goods  con- 
fiscated, and  his  children  and  relatives  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  put  to  death.  His 
wives,  and  his  children  under  sixteen,  shall 
be  exiled  and  given  as  slaves  to  some  grandee 
of  the  empire.'' 

The  sovereign  was  graciously  pleased  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  this  sentence,  in  an  edict 
to  this  effect: — "I  favour  Whang-See-Heou 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  punishment.  He 
shall  not  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  shall  only  have 
his  head  cut  off.  I  forgive  his  relatives.  As 
to  his  sons,  let  them  be  reserved  for  the  great 
execution  in  autumn.  Let  the  sentence  be 
executed  in  its  other  points  —  such  is  my 
pleasure." 


Handwriting. — At  a  recent  sitting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  some  papers  were  read 
relative  to  handwriting.  Among  the  facts 
stated  the  most  remarkable  was,  that  no  man 
can  ever  get  rid  of  the  style  of  handwriting 
peculiar  to  his  nation.  If  he  be  English,  he 
always  writes  in  English  style ;  if  French,  in 
the  French  style ;  if  German,  Italian  or  Span- 
ish, in  the  style  peculiar  to  his  nation.  I  my- 
self have  observed  the  same  circumstance.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  Frenchman  who  has 
passed  all  his  life  in  England,  and  who  is 
English  in  dress,  habits,  tastes,  everything; 
who  speaks  English  like  one  of  our  countrymen, 
and  writes  English  with  ten  times  more  cor- 
rectness than  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of 
us,  but  who  cannot,  for  the  very  life  of  him, 


imitate  our  mode  of  writing.  I  have  also 
heard  speak  of  a  Scotch  youth  who  was  care- 
fully educated  in  this  country,  and  for  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  mixed  exclusively  witli  French 
people,  but  who,  though  he  had  a  French 
writing  master,  and  perhaps  never  saw  any- 
thing but  French  writing  in  his  life,  always 
wrote  in  the  same  style  as  we  all  do :  it  was 
really  national  instinct.  In  Paris  all  the 
writing-masters  profess  to  teach  the  English 
manner  of  writing ;  but  with  all  their  profes- 
sions and  all  their  exertions,  they  can  never 
get  their  pupils  to  adopt  any  but  the  cramped 
hand  of  the  French.  Some  person  pretended 
that  he  could  tell  the  characters  of  individuals 
from  their  handwritings.  I  know  not  whether 
he  spoke  truth  or  not,  but  assuredly  he  might 
have  asserted,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence, 
that  he  could  distinguish  a  man's  country  by 
his  handwriting.  The  difference  between  our 
writing  and  that  of  the  French  is  immense — a 
schoolboy  would  distinguish  it  at  a  glance. 
Mix  together  a  hundred  sheets  of  manuscript 
w  ritten  by  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  and  a  hundred 
written  by  a  hundred  of  our  own  countrymen, 
and  no  one  could  fail  to  say  which  was  the 
British  and  which  the  French,  even  though 
they  should  all  be  written  in  the  same  language 
and  with  the  same  pens  and  ink  and  paper. 
The  difference  between  Italian  and  Spanish 
and  German  styles  of  writing  is  equally  great. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  about  as  great  a  differ- 
ence between  national  handwritings  as  there  is 
between  national  languages.  And  it  is  a  singu- 
lar truth,  that  though  a  man  may  shake  off 
national  habits,  accent,  manner  of  thinking, 
style  of  dress — though  he  may  become  perfect- 
ly identified  with  another  nation,  and  speak  its 
language  as  well,  perhaps  better  than  his  own, 
yet  never,  never,  can  he  succeed  in  changing 
his  handwriting  into  a  foreign  style. — Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Review. 

A  gentleman  at  table  being  famous  for  allow- 
ing the  wine  to  remain  a  long  time  placed  before 
him,  was  checked  in  the  following  manner: — 
"I  am  sorry,"  observed  a  bon  vivant,  "our 
friend  opposite  has  been  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances as  to  patronise  the  office  of  a  bottle- 
holder!" 

Ben  Jonson. — This  eccentric  man  was  a 
bricklayer  and  a  soldier,  and  acquired  great  cel- 
ebrity as  a  dramatic  writer,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  Shakspeare.  At  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  he  had  the  honour  of  preparing  the 
device  for  the  entertainment  of  the  king  in  his 
passage  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  1621,  he  was  appointed  poet  laureat,  when 
the  annual  salary  of  100  marks  was  raised  to 
100Z.  He  died  in  1637,  and  on  his  grave-stone, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  the  following  short 
inscription: — 

"Oh,  rare  Ben  Jonson  !" 

At  the  examination  of  Col.  Thompson,  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  person  present  said,  from 
his  witty  remarks,  he  thought  him  a  dry  dog. 
"  You  would  be  satisfied  of  that,"  said  a  gentle- 
man at  his  elbow,  "if  you  were  to  see  the 
quantity  of  wine  he  drinks." 


POETRY. 
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NEAR  THEE,  STILL  NEAR  THEE! 
Near  thee,  still  near  thee !— o'er  thy  pathway  gliding, 

Unseen  I  pass  thee  with  the  wind's  low  sigh ; 
Life's  veil  enfolds  thee  still,  our  eyes  dividing, 
Yet  viewless  love  floats  round  thee  silently  ! 

Not  'midst  the  festal  throng, 
In  halls  of  mirth  and  song  ; 
But  when  thy  thoughts  are  deepest, 
When  holy  tears  thou  weepest, 

Know  then  that  love  is  nigh ! 

When  the  night's  whisper  o'er  thy  harp-striDgs  creeping, 

Or  the  sea  music  on  the  sounding  shore, 
Or  breezy  anthems  through  the  forest  sweeping, 
Shall  move  thy  trembling  spirit  to  adore  ; 

When  every  thought  and  prayer 
We  loved  to  breathe  and  share, 
On  thy  full  heart  returning, 
Shall  wake  its  voiceless  yearning ; 

Then  feel  me  near  once  more  ! 

Near  thee,  still  near  thee  1— trust  thy  soul's  deep  dream- 
Oh  !  love  is  not  an  earthly  Ro6e  to  die  !  [ing ;  | 

Ev'n  when  I  soar  where  fiery  stars  are  beaming, 
Thine  image  wanders  with  me  through  the  sky. 
The  fields  of  air  are  free, 
Yet  lonely,  wanting  thee  ; 
But  when  thy  chains  are  falling, 
When  heaven  its  own  is  calling, 

Know  then,  thy  guide  is  nigh  ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

SONG  . 

'Tis  now  the  hour — 'tis  now  the  hour 

To  bow  at  Beauty's  shrine ; 
Now  whilst  our  hearts  confess  the  power 

Of  woman,  wit,  and  wine; 
And  beaming  eyes  look  on  so  bright, 
Wit  springs— wine  sparkles  iu  their  light. 

In  such  an  hour — in  such  an  hour, 

In  such  an  hour  as  this, 
While  pleasure's  fount  throws  up  a  shower 

Of  social  sprinkling  bliss, 
Why  does  my  bosom  heave  a  sigh 
That  mars  delight  ? — She  is  not  by ! 

There  was  an  hour — there  was  an  hour 

When  1  indulged  the  spell 
That  love  wound  round  me  with  a  power 

Words  vainly  try  to  tell — 
Though  Love  has  filled  my  checker'd  doom 
With  fruits  and  thorns,  and  light  and  gloom. 

Yet  there 's  an  hour— there 's  still  an  hour, 

Whose  coming  sunshine  may 
Clear  from  the  clouds  that  hang  and  lower 

My  fortune's  future  day ; 
That  hour  of  hours  beloved  will  be, 
The  hour  that  gives  thee  back  to  me ! 

Campbell. 

EPIGRAM. 
They  say,  my  friend,  that  you  admire 
Yourself  with  all  a  lover's  fire. 
Men  who  possess  what  they  desire, 

Like  you,  are  happy  fellows ; 
But  you  can  boast  one  pleasure  more, 
While  blest  with  all  that  you  adore, 

"  That  no  one  will  be  jealous." 


BEAU  I Y  AND  DRESS. 
Spare  not,  fair  maid,  each  glitt'ring  gaud  to  seek— 

Grudge  not  the  wasted  hour- 
Tinge  with  a  borrowed  rose  thy  tender  cheek, 

Heightening  thy  beauty's  power ; 
Summon  more  maidens  for  the  mystic  rites, 

To  aid  thee  at  thy  call ; 
Arrange  the  mirrors,  and  dispose  more  lights, 
Then  deck  thee  for  the  ball. 

It  was  not  always  thus,  in  days  gone  by, 

Simplicity,  not  Art, 
Was  thy  first  charm.   Not  to  attract  the  eye, 

But  to  subdue  the  heart. 
Thoughtless  of  admiration,  how  could  men 

Not  worship  such  as  thou  ? 
Success  was  certain  to  attend  thee  then. 

As  sure  as  failure  now. 

A  modest  blush  supplied  the  frequent  rose, 

Flowers  decked  thy  flowing  hair ; 
No  laboured  arts  delayed  the  toilet's  close — 

No  foreign  aid  was  there ! 
Then  thou  wert  simple,  innocent,  and  free — 

Would  thou  wert  so  again ; 
Free— for  the  world  had  not  then  trammelled  thee 

With  self-accepted  chain. 

Now  let  thy  flowing  flounces'  ample  round 

Thy  empty  pride  convey, 
And  thy  fair  locks,  where  ornaments  abound, 

A  faulty  taste  display ; 
Lot  the  imprisoning  whalebone  aptly  show 

Thy  intellect  confined ; 
The  feather,  with  its  restless,  dancing  flow. 

Present  thy  fickle  mind.' 

The  softest  satin  of  the  loom  shall  e'en 

Thy  polished  skin  outvie; 
And  diamonds  of  Golconda,  with  their  sheen, 

Outsparkle  the  bright  eye. 
Thus  deck'd  thou  wilt  attract  each  passing  look, 

But  not  one  heart  retain  : 
The  gaudiest  bait  that  floats,  without  a  hook, 

Would  floating,  float  in  vain, 

Hon.  E.  Phipps. 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 
As  light  as  down  from  nestling's  wing 

Is  woman's  love,  they  say, 
Which  every  fickle  gale  in  spring, 

Will  blow  from  spray  to  spray. 

But  woman's  love,  where'er  it  flew, 
Too  like  the  down  would  stay, 

If  man,  as  fickle,  never  blew 
That  tender  love  away. 

CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 

ON  A  GOOD  WIFE. 

Here  lies  my  poor  wife,  much  lamented ; 
She 's  happy,  and  I'm  contented. 

IN  A  CHURCH- YARD  IN  NORFOLK. 

Here  lies  Matthew  Mud, 

Death  did  him  no  hurt ; 
When  alive  he  was  Mud, 

And  now  dead  he's  but  dirt. 
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MISHAPS  OP  JACK  ALLBUT. 

My  friend  Jack  Allbut  was  almost  all  that 
he  ought  to  be,  but  not  entirely  so.  He  was 
almost  tall  enough,  almost  well  proportioned, 
almost  handsome ;  but  in  all  those  particulars 
he  fell  short  of  the  proper  standard.  Better 
would  it  have  been  for  Jack  had  he  been  irreme- 
diably ugly  or  diminutive,  or  had  he  possessed 
that  consistent  mediocrity  of  appearance  be- 
tween which  and  every  approach  to  beauty  the 
line  is  strongly  marked.  But  unluckily  he  had 
enough  of  the  latter  quality  to  stimulate, 
though  not  to  satisfy  his  vanity;  enough  to 
excite  the  hope  of  admiration,  but  not  to  se- 
cure him  against  frequent  disappointment. 

His  person  had,  as  Brown  would  have  said, 
its  capabilities ;  and,  whether  for  his  own  sins 
or  those  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  cursed  Avith 
a  genius  to  take  advantage  of  them.  He  de- 
voted himself  altogether  to  the  study  of  dress. 
His  talents,  which  might  have  raised  him  to  i 
respectability  if  rightly  employed,  were  wholly 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  his  exterior, 
and  early  in  life  he  arrived  at  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  a  hrst-rate  coxcomb.  Five 
hours  out  of  every  day  were  devoted  to  the 
adornment  of  his  person,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  rest  to  its  exhibition. 

The  art  of  the  toilette,  like  every  other,  is 
not  to  be  completely  acquired  at  once.  Time 
and  practice  are  requisite  for  its  perfection. 
Jack's  first  attempts  in  this  way  did  not 
evince  any  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  or 
judgment,  and  his  failures  sometimes  exposed 
him  to  ludicrous  distresses.  He  was,  as  I  have 
observed,  rather  under  the  middle  size.  In 
the  effort  to  appear  tall,  he  acquired  in  walk- 
ing a  habit  of  springing  upon  his  toes,  and 
stretching  his  neck  upwards  like  a  fowl  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  water.  This  gave  him  a 
fantastic  and  ridiculous  air.  He  next  adopted 
heels  of  a  tremendous  height,  which  combining 
with  the  tightness  of  his  boots,  made  him  hobble 
in  his  gait,  and  produced  upon  his  feet  corns, 
bunions,  and  callosities,  in  all  their  torturing 
varieties.  The  consequence  was,  that  between 
boot-makers,  chiropedisti,  infallible  salves,  and 
unrivalled  solvents,  he  was  reduced  at  the  age 
of  five-and-twenty  to  the  predicament  of  a 
gouty  cripple. 

He  either  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  at  one 
time  a  tendency  to  grow  corpulent.  His  "beau 
ideal,"  with  regard  to  the  person,  consisted  in 
a  slender  shape,  and  his  clothes  were  made  so 
excessively  tight,  that  they  were  perpetually 
bursting,  and  consequently  were  very  soon 
worn  out.  All  his  movements  were  horribly 
impeded  by  his  unnatural  state  of  tension.  He 
could  not  make  a  bow  without  the  dislocation 
of  a  brace,  or  the  detachment  of  a  button.  He 
could  not  stoop  to  pick  up  a  lady's  fan 
without  making  a  vent  in  the  knees  of  his 
breeches.  A  heavy  dinner  was  sure  to  work 
serious  damage  in  his  costume.  In  winter  the 
tenuity  of  his  covering  refrigerated  the  system, 
and  its  tightness  in  summer  acted  as  a  perpe- 
tual diaphoretic.  Syncope  was  produced  by 
his  stays,  and  strangulation  by  his  cravat ;  a 


compression  of  the  midriff  resulted  from  the 
one,  and  a  constant  cephalagia  from  the  other. 
These,  however,  were  not  the  most  ridiculous 
of  his  afflictions.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red, 
though  not  of  a  disagreeable  shade,  but  his  eye- 
brows and  eye-lashes  were  naturally  of  an  in- 
tense white.  This  anomaly  he  determined  to 
rectify.  He  had  heard  of  crude  antimony  as 
a  specific  for  the  disease  of  white  eye-brows, 
and  resolved  to  try  it.  The  colour  it  produced 
formed  an  absurd  contrast  to  his  hair,  and  to 
to  his  eye-lashes,  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
touch  ;  and  it  was  laid  on  with  so  little  skill 
and  discretion  as  to  be  palpable  to  every  ob- 
server. The  skin  was  coloured  as  well  as 
the  hair,  and  his  countenance  thus  assumed 
a  mingled  expression  of  ludicrous  ferocity. 
Thus  disguised,  he  went  among  his  intimates, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  a  horse- 
laugh. 

He  next  tried  the  pencil,  but  with  no  better 
success.  The  skin  was  darkened,  but  the 
white  hairs  still  glistened  above  it.  After  a 
variety  of  experiments,  he  found  means  to 
make  a  tolerable  imitation  of  nature  with 
some  kind  of  brown  paint.  Still,  however,  the 
operation  of  painting  was  tedious :  if  it  should 
not  be  performed  with  excessive  care,  the  de- 
ception might  be  discovered,  and  the  effect  was 
always  liable  to  a  casual  removal.  When  he 
had  succeeded  thus  far,  an  advertisement 
chanced  to  meet  his  eye,  setting  forth  the 
marvellous  virtues  of  some  infallible  die  for 
the  eye-brows  and  whiskers.  It  was  to  pro- 
duce a  colour  natural,  beautiful,  and  perma- 
nent. It  bade  defiance  to  the  shrewdest 
scrutiny  and  to  all  the  detergent  powers  of 
alkaline  ablution.  His  ears  pricked  up  at  the 
intelligence,  his  heart  beat  with  anticipated 
triumph ;  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  procuring 
the  valuable  liquid,  for  a  bottle  of  which  he 
only  paid  the  moderate  sum  of  thirty  shillings. 
He  was  so  confident  of  the  success  of  his  in- 
tended experiment,  that  he  invited  a  large 
party  of  friends  to  dine  with  him  at  a  coffee- 
house on  the  very  day  on  which  he  intended 
to  apply  the  liquid.  He  enjoyed  in  prospect 
the  admiration  his  appearance  would  excite. 
How  would  he  dispel  the  lurking  doubts  of 
some,  and  confirm  the  wavering  faith  of  others ! 
He  meant  to  pass  his  hand  repeatedly  across  his 
brows,  and  complain  of  the  excessive  heat ;  to 
call  for  a  napkin  to  wipe  his  forehead,  and 
even  to  apply  a  wet  cloth  to  it  under  the  pre- 
text of  an  insipient  head-ache.  How  would  he 
startle  the  infidel  by  the  result  of  these  expe- 
riments !  what  incredulity  could  be  proof 
against  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

But  alas !  those  splendid  day-dreams  were 
destined  to  be  rudely  dissipated.  He  applied 
the  liquid,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  an  hour, 
he  went  to  the  glass  to  witness  its  effect.  But 
oh,  what  language  can  describe  the  appalling 
apparition  that  burst  upon  his  sight?  His 
brows,  the  hair,  skin,  and  parts  adjacent,  pre- 
sented one  blaze  of  the  most  intense  crimson. 
He  looked  liko  an  Irishman  with  the  recent 
marks  of  an  affectionate  shillelah  upon  his 
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temples,  or  like  the  blood-bolterecl  ghost  of 
Banquo.  He  tried,  .  but  ineffectually,  to  re- 
move the  sanguine  stain.  He  washed,  he 
scrubbed,  he  scraped,  all  to  no  purpose.  One 
part  of  the  advertisement  at  least  was  true, 
and  he  found  to  his  cost  that  the  permanence 
of  the  dye  was  no  empty  boast.  So  far  was 
the  discolouration  from  yielding  to  his  efforts, 
that  every  washing  seemed  to  increase  its  depth 
and  intensity.  The  only  effect  of  his  labour 
was  to  add  to  the  disfigurement  of  his  counte- 
nance a  most  violent  degree  of  pain  and  irri- 
tation. Finding  that  it  was  useless  to  make 
farther  attempts  for  the  removal  of  the  stain, 
he  shut  himself  in  his  room,  pretended  illness, 
and  despatched  notes  of  apology  to  his  friends 
whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner.  No  one  received 
his  notes  ;  the  gentlemen  met,  and  dined  toge- 
ther at  their  own  expense :  one  of  them  in- 
dulged himself  in  very  severe  reprobation  of 
what  he  termed  Jack's  ungentlemanly  conduct. 
The  latter  heard  of  this,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  appear  abroad,  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
offender.  They  met,  and  my  friend  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  left  shoulder.  Such  was 
the  result  of  his  eccentricity ! 

Lady's  Magazine. 

A  travelling  gentleman  saw  hy  the  side  of 
the  road,  on  a  sandy  heath,  a  colony  of  rats 
moving  in  grand  divisions,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  from  a  dilapidated  mill  towards 
a  parson's  barn.  This  was  not  so  wonderful ; 
but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  saw,  by  the  help  of  a  good  glass,  two 
rats  leading  their  aged  parent,  who  was  blind, 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner: — A 
long  wheat-straw  was  held  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  gums  of  the  old  rat,  for  he  was 
toothless  as  well  as  blind,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  each  of  the  sons,  marching  gently,  con- 
ducted their  sire  to  the  destined  spot. 

Capability  Brown. — There  came  over  to 
this  country  with  King  William  III.  from  Hol- 
land a  decided  Dutch  taste,  and  this  was  per- 
haps most  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  gar- 
dens and  parks  were  laid  out  after  this  period. 
Every  thing  was  in  straight  and  formal  lines, 
and  trees  were  planted  in  avenues  like  troops 
in  open  order.  Mr.  Brown  (or  Capability  Brown 
as  he  was  called,  from  that  word  being  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth)  was  the  first  to  break 
through  this  outrage  of  nature,  and  to  give  a 
more  free  and  appropriate  figure  to  the  roman- 
tic scenery  of  England,  and  several  of  the  parks 
were  laid  out  by  him,  particularly  Stowe  and 
Blenheim,  which  to  this  day  stand  unrivalled 
monuments  of  his  correct  taste.  This  proceeding 
was  at  that  time  thought  to  be  a  bold  measure, 
but  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  got  the  better  of 
their  former  prejudices,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Hogarth's  "line  of  beauty,"  were  again 
brought  to  a  proper  view  on  these  important 
points.  When  Blenheim  came  to  the  hands  of  John 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  much  was  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  as  "  a  place"  it 
was  far  from  perfection.  After  entering  at  the 
great  arch,  a  small  stream  met  the  eye,  not  by 
any  means  in  character  with  the  composition; 


and  politics  running  high,  Dr.  Evans  seized 
hold  of  these  two  points,  the  arch  and  the  stream, 
for  an  epigram,  which  was  said  at  once  to  ex- 
press the  character  of  the  hero.  He  was  report- 
ed to  be  ambitious,  and  neither  to  reward  or 
promote  those  who  had  assisted  in  his  success. 
The  epigram  was  this  ; — 

The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shews 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows. 

This  epigram  was  in  the  mouth  of  all,  and  none 
felt  it  more  than  the  duke ;  and  Brown  at  this 
period  having  met  his  grace  at  Blenheim,  pointed 
out  a  spot  possessing  capability,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  lake  should  be  formed  at  the  en- 
trance. This  plan  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  his 
grace,  as  the  sting  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
epigram  and  Blenheim  become  in  all  respects 
what  it  should  be,  and  ho  left  the  whole  man- 
agement to  Brown,  who,  finding  that  the  ground 
was  for  some  distance  a  dead  level  merely  threw 
a  dam  across  a  mouth  or  outlet,  and  in  a  few 
days  that  fine  lake  which  breaks  upon  the  as- 
tonished view  of  the  observer  at  the  entrance  of 
the  park,  and  over  which  the  bridge  is  thrown, 
presented  itself.  The  duke  returned — the  tout 
ensemble  was  complete.  Dr.  Evans  had  obtained 
his  quietus,  and  his  grace  was  in  raptures.  Brown 
had  watched  the  duke's  countenance — he  had 
witnessed  his  astonished  look — he  heard  his  ex- 
clamations with  delight  and  satisfaction.  At  last 
the  duke  cried  out  "  Good  Heavens,  Brown,  why 
this  is  beyond  my  utmost  expectations — how 
magnificent — how  grand — it  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary." "Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Brown,  with  dig- 
nity and  gravity,  elated  with  his  achievement, 
drawing  up  his  body  and  throwing  back  his 
head,  "Yes,  my  lord  duke,  I  think  I  have  made 
the  River  Thames  blush  to  day." 

THE  IRISH  BAR. 

Lord  Avonmore  was  subject  to  perpetual 
fits  of  absence,  and  was  frequently  insensible 
to  the  conversation  that  was  going  on.  He 
was  once  wrapped  in  one  of  his  wonted  reve- 
ries ;  and,  not  hearing  one  syllable  of  what 
was  passing,  (it  was  at  a  large  professional 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Bushe),  Curran,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  his  lordship,  having  been  called 
J  on  for  a  toast,  gave  "  All  our  absent  friends," 
patting,  at  the  same  time,  Lord  Avonmore  on 
the  shoulder,  and  telling  him  that  they  had  just 
drunk  his  health.  Quite  unconscious  of  any- 
thing that  had  been  said  for  the  last  hour,  and 
taking  the  intimation  as  a  serious  one,  Avon- 
more  rose,  and  apologizing  for  his  inattention, 
returned  thanks  to  the  company  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him  by  drinking  his  health. 

There  was  a  curious  character,  a  Sergeant 
Kelly,  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was,  in  his  day,  a 
man  of  celebrity.  Curran  gave  us  some  odd 
sketches  of  him.  The  most  whimsical  pecu- 
liarity, however,  of  this  gentleman,  and  which, 
as  Curran  described  it,  excited  a  general  grin, 
was  an  inveterate  habit  of  drawing  conclusions 
directly  at  variance  with  his  premises.  He  had 
acquired  the  name  of  Counsellor  Therefore. 
Curran  said  that  he  was  a  perfect  human  per- 
sonification of  a  non  sequiiur.  For  instance, 
meeting  Curran  one  Sunday  near  St.  Patrick's, 
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he  said  to  him,  "  The  Archbishop  gave  us  an 
excellent  discourse  this  morning.  It  was  well 
written  and  well  delivered  ;  therefore  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  being  at  the  Four  Courts  to- 
morrow at  ten."  At  another  time,  observing 
to  a  person  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  "What 
a  delightful  morning  this  is  for  walking  !"  he 
finished  his  remark  on  the  weather,  by  saying, 
"  therefore,  I  will  go  home  as  soon  as  I  can, 
and  stir  out  no  more  the  whole  day." 

His  speeches  in  Court  were  interminable, 
and  his  there/ores  kept  him  going  on,  though 
every  one  thought  he  had  done.  The  whole 
Court  was  in  a  titter  when  the  Sergeant  came 
out  with  them,  whilst  he  himself  was  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  cause  of  it. 

"  This  is  so  clear  a  point,  gentlemen,"  he  j 
would  tell  the  jury,  "  that  I  am  convinced  you  | 
felt  it  to  be  so  the  very  moment  I  stated  it.    I  j 
should  pay  your  understandings  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  dwell  on  it  for  a  minute  ;  there- 
fore I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  it  to  you 
as  minutely  as  possible."  Into  such  absurdities 
did  his  favourite  "therefore"  betray  him. — 
Clubs  of  London. 

A  Fellow  stole  Lord  Chatham's  large  gouty 
shoes :  his  servant  not  finding  them,  began  to 
curse  [the  thief. — "Never  mind,"  said  his 
Lordship,  9  all  the  harm  1  wish  the  rogue  is, 
that  the  shoes  may  Jit  him  /" 

Colley  Cibber  visited  the  Duke  of  Wharton 
at  Winchendon,  and  taking  an  airing  with  his 
Grace,  the  carriage  could  hardly  be  dragged 
through  the  heavy  clay.  "It  has  been  said," 
observed  Cibber,  "  that  your  Grace  ran  through 
your  estate,  but  I  defy  you  to  ran  through 
this." 

A  young  Englishman  whilst  at  Naples  was 
introduced  at  an  assembly  of  one  of  the  first 
Ladies  by  a  Neapolitan  gentleman.  While  he 
was  there  his  snuff-box  was  stolen  from  him. 
The  next  day,  being  at  another  house,  he  saw 
a  person  taking  snuff  out  of  his  box.  He  ran 
to  his  friend — "There  (said  he)  that  man  in 
blue,  with  gold  embroidery,  is  taking  snuff 
out  of  the  box  stolen  from  me  yesterday.  Do 
you  know  him?  Is  he  not  a  sharper?" — 
"  Take  care  (said  the  other)  that  man  is  of  the 
first  quality." — "I  do  not  care  for  his  quality 
(said  the  Englishman)  I  must  have  my  snuff- 
box again;  I'll  go  and  ask  him  for  it." — 
"Pray,  (said  his  friend)  be  quiet  and  leave  it 
to  me  to  get  back  your  box."  Upon  this  assu- 
rance the  Englishman  went  away,  after  inviting 
his  friend  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  He 
accordingly  came,  and  as  he  entered — "There 
(said  he)  I  have  brought  you  your  snuff-box." 
"Well  how  did  you  "obtain  it?" — "Why, 
(said  the  Neapolitan  Nobleman)  I  did  not  wish 
to  make  any  noise  about  it,  therefore  I  picked 
his  pocket  of  it." 

Charade. — A  natural  production,  neither 
animal,  nor  vegetable,  nor  mineral — neither 
male  nor  female,  yet  often  produced  between 
both ;  it  exists  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  is 
often  spoken  of  in  romances,  and  strongly 
recommended  by  precept,  example,  and  Holy 
Writ — A  kiss. 


According  to  the  Asiatic  Researches,  a 
very  curious  mode  of  trying  the  title  of  lands 
is  practised  iu  Hindostan  : — Two  holes  are  dug 
in  the  disputed  spot,  in 'each  of  which  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant's  lawyers  put  one  of 
their  legs  and  remain  there  until  one  of  them 
is  tired,  or  complains  of  being  stung  by  the  in- 
sects, in  which  case  his  client  is  defeated.  In 
this  country  it  is  the  Client  and  not  the  Law- 
yer who  puts  his  foot  into  it. 

A  Wiltshire  Cicerone — One  of  the  count- 
less victims  to  the  Fonthill  Epidemic,  at  the 
moment  of  exhibiting  that  infallible  incipient 
symptom  which  betrays  itself  in  a  visit  to  the 
princely  mansions  of  the  Pembrokes,  found  his 
attention  arrested  at  the  very  entrance  by  the 
noble  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
After  bestowing  on  this  superb  effort  of  the 
sculptor's  art  its  due  degree  of  silent  admira- 
tion, he  turned  on  a  decent-looking  native  who 
stood  nigh,  and  inquired  for  whom  that  figure 
was  intended  ?  '  Thot  ther,  Zur  ?'  was  the 
reply,  '  iss  shuer  I  know't — 'tuz  Marquis 
0' Riley's.' 

Woman. — Nothing  sets  so  wide  a  mark  "  be- 
tween the  vulgar  .and  the  noble  seed"  as  the 
respect  and  reverential  love  of  womanhood. 
A  man  who  is  always  sneering  at  women  is 
generally  a  coarse  profligate  or  a  coarse  bigot, 
no  matter  which. 

Angling. — We  have  often  thought  that 
angling  alone  offers  to  man  the  degree  of  half- 
business,  half-idleness,  which  the  fair  sex  find 
in  their  needle-work  or  knitting,  which,  em- 
ploying the  hands,  leaves  the  mind  at  liberty, 
and  occupying  the  attention  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  painful  sense  of  a  vacuity, 
yet  yields  room  for  contemplation,  whether 
upon  things  heavenly  or  earthly,  cheerful  or 
melancholy. — Quarterly  Review. 

Grammatical  Learning. — An  author  left  a 
comedy  with  Foote  for  perusal ;  and  on  the 
next  visit  asked  for  his  judgment  on  it,  with 
rather  an  ignorant  degree  of  assurance.  "  If 
you  looked  a  little  more  to  the  grammar  of  it, 
I  think,"  said  Foote,  "  it  would  be  better." 
"To  the  grammar  of  it,  sir!  What!  would 
you  have  me  go  to  school  again?"  "And 
pra}r,  sir,"  replied  Foote,  very  gravely,  "would 
that  do  you  any  harm  ?" 

Timely  Repartee. — A  soldier  of  Marshal 
Saxe's  army  being  discovered  in  a  theft,  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  What  he  had  stolen 
might  be  wo»th  about  five  shillings.  The 
marshal  meeting  him  as  he  was  being  led  to 
execution  said  to  him,  "  What  a  miserable  fool 
you  were  to  risk  your  life  for  5s."  "  Gene- 
ral," replied  the  soldier,  "I  have  risked  it 
every  day  for  five-pence."  This  repartee 
saved  his  life. 
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and  if  there  should  be  a  group  of  young 
ladies,  either  lounging  at  the  door,  or  look- 
ing  into  the  windows,  ten  to  one  but  they 
belong  to  the  carriage  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  which  has  just  brought  them  in 
from  the  country. 

A  knot  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  may 
sometimes  be  seen  congregating  together 
under  the  portico  of  the  chief  inn,  but  the 
ladies  are  infinitely  more  secluded.  Most 
of  them,  nevertheless,  contrive  not  only 
to  hear,  but  to  see,  all  that  is  going  on. 


NUMBER  XI. 

COUNTRY  TOWN  SKETCHES, 

The  aspect  of  some  of  our  little  quiet 
provincial  boroughs,  basking,  as  it  were, 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  day,  is  very 
prepossessing.  To  the  dwellers  in  large 
cities,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and 
fields,  a  small  country  town  forms  equally 
an  object  of  curiosity ;  the  latter  wonder 
how  anybody  can  be  found  to  live  in  a 
town  at  all,  and  the  city  folk,  how  they 
can  live  in  a  small  town  ;  and  certainly 
small  towns  are  to  active-minded  persons 

more  suited  for  casual  visits  than  for  a  |  The  smallest  movement  in  the  place  be- 
permanent  abode.  There  are,  however,  I  comes  known  by  a  sort  of  magic.  An 
many  shades  of  difference  between  them  ;J  event,  no  matter  what,  occurs  at  the 
some  give  an  idea  of  laziness,  some  of I  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  all 
dullness,  and  some  of  quietude  only  ; !  about  it  is  known  in  no  time  at  the  wes- 
while  some  are  dirty,  and  some  are  bust-1  tern  boundary  ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
ling — characteristics  which  strongly  im-  the   intelligence   travels   resembling  in 

some  respect  the  velocity  of  an  electrical 
shock,  which  is  felt  at  both  ends  of  a  wire 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.    The  incom- 
ing of  any  stranger  is,  in  particular,  a 
matter  of  extraordinary  interest ;  it  is  as 
good  as  meat  and  drink — bed,  board,  and 
washing  for  a  week — to  half  a  hundred 
gossips,  who  are  not  long  in  ascertaining 
his  pedigree  up  to  the  days  of  Noah,  and 
his  resources  even  to  the  odd  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  lying  in  the  hands  of 
his  banker.    The  arrival  of  a  post-chaise 
is  a  great  affair  in  these  old-fashioned 
dreamy  towns ;  and  even  the  circumstance 
of  the  family  carriage  of  the  neighbouring 
squire  having  been  seen  on  shopping  ex- 
cursions three  times  during  the  week,  is 
a  bit  of  news  not  to  be  despised.    It  is 
known  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  there  will  soon  be  a  marriage  in  the 
family  of  the  Barringers  at  the  Lodge ; 
that  the  postman  has  called  at  the  cot. 
tage  of  Captain  Riley  five  times  within 
the  last  fortnight  with  letters,  some  of 
no  attraction  for  the  belles  of  the  place  ;  i  them  with  large  red  wax  seals  stamped 
2  H 


press  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  a 
traveller,  even  should  his  sojourn  be 
limited  to  the  change  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
In  the  metropolis,  the  spectator,  as  he 
surveys  the  crowd  which  throngs  in  every 
thoroughfare,  wonders  how  inhabitants 
can  be  found  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
which  seem  to  choke  up  the  avenues  ; 
while,  in  country  towns,  he  suspects,  in 
spite  of  some  slight  indications  to  the 
contrary— smoke  from  the  chimnies,  and 
flower-pots  in  the  windows — that  the 
houses  are  destitute  of  inhabitants.  It 
seems  to  be  a  rule  of  etiquette  among  the 
genteeler  sort  never  to  be  seen  ;  tiers 
upon  tiers  of  windows,  five  in  a  row,  will 
stretch  themselves  along  some  substantial 
brick  mansion,  adorned  with  the  whitest 
of  little  muslin  curtains,  and  bright  with 
continual  cleaning ;  but  not  a  head,  not 
even  the  housemaid,  appears  at  one  of 
them.  The  shops  are  gaily  set  out  wilh 
ribbons  and  gauds  of  the  most  tempting 
description,  but  they  seem  to  possess 
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with  a  coat  of  arms — crest,  ajStag  passant ; 
that  Miss  Humphries  has  sported  a  new 
bonnet,  which  must  have  come  from 
London  ;  and  that  all  the  Creswells  have 
gone  into  mourning — facts,  the  two  latter, 
at  least,  which,  but  for  some  extraor- 
dinary vigilance,  could  not  have  trans- 
pired until  the  following  Sunday,  when 
the  church  bells  would  of  course  bring  out 
the  whole  population,  and,  should  the 
weather  prove  fine,  all  attired  in  their 
very  best. 

There  is  generally  very  great  diversity 
in  the  buildings  of  a  small  town  ;  one 
tall  mansion  will  have  minikin  neighbours 
on  each*  side,  little  better  than  stalls  ; 
others  are  low,  and  occupy  a  large  por- 
tion of  ground ;  and  some  are  oddly 
squeezed  into  corners,  as  if  every  inch  of 
land  was  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Upon  walking  down  the  principal  streets, 
we  see  through  the  shops,  and  back-par- 
lour windows,  pretty  gardens  filled  with 
many-coloured  flowers,  or  a  sudden  open- 
ing gives  a  bright  glimpse  of  country- 
The  rural  air,  and  the  excessive  cleanli- 
ness of  those  shops,  render  them  very 
attractive;  even  that  of  the  butcher  losing 
all  its  offensiveness  in  the  absence  of  many 
of  the  appurtenances  connected  with  the 
trade  in  larger  places. 

The  servants  belonging  to  a  provincial 
town  form  one  of  its  curiosities;  they  are 
distinguished  alike  from  those  domesti- 
cated in  the  country  families,  and  those 
who  are  found  in  the  metropolis.  The 
women  perhaps  have  an  advantage  in 
the  comparison ;  they  are  fresher  looking, 
and  dress  quite  as  gaily,  but  in  a  more 
picturesque  style  ;  the  crowns  of  their 
caps  reach  a  higher  altitude,  and  the 
ribbons  are  of  a  more  gaudy  description. 
The  male  servitors  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
anything  but  smart,  either  in  appearance 
or  manners.  Their  awkwardness  seems 
to  bid  defiance  even  to  the  powers  of  a 
drill-sergeant ;  and,  though  as  much  ad- 
dicted as  their  metropolitan  brethren  to 
standing  at  street  doors,  they  never  acquire 
the  indolent  lounge  of  the  latter.  If  out 
of  livery,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  man 
for  the  master,  unless  the  latter  be  a  very 
vulgar  person  indeed.  Now,  in  London, 
the  butler  is  sometimes  the  finer  looking 
gentleman  of  the  two,  while  the  footmen 
perform  the  duties  of  their  office  with  a 
grace  which  seems  perfectly  marvellous. 


Nothing  incommoded  by  their  long  canes, 
they  open  the  carriage  doors,  let  down 
the  steps,  and  present  their  arms  to  the 
ladies  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  and 
facility;  they  glide  about  dressing-rooms 
amongst  the  bijouterie,  without  raising 
alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  beholders,  per- 
forming the  offices  required  of  them  with 
perfect  command  of  countenance  and  ac- 
tion ;  the  .most  ridiculous  circumstance 
occurring  in  their  presence  would  fail  to 
move  them  to  laughter,  and  they  never 
speak  except  in  a  most  respectful  manner, 
and  upon  occasions  of  absolute  necessity. 
In  fact,  they  are  so  well  bred  in  their 
official  capacity,  that  it  is  rather  a  puzzle 
to  know  how  they  conduct  themselves  in 
private  life,  and  whether  the  servants' 
hall  is  not  equally  as  decorous  as  the 
drawing-room.    Country  servants,  on  the 
contrary,  find  it  impossible  to  contain 
their  merriment  when  anything  ludicrous 
is  said  or  done  ;  they  are  loquatious  upon 
every  occasion,  and  nine  times  out  often, 
are  tolerably  certain  of  extinguishing  the 
candles   should   they  attempt  to  snuff 
them,  and  of  spilling  the  coals  out  of  the 
skuttle  when  called  upon  to  make  up  the 
fire.    It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  recol- 
lect that  what  may  be  wanting  in  dexter- 
ity and  polish,  is  compensated  by  fidelity 
and  attachment — virtues  of  greater  value. 
The  country-town  servant,  who  brews  the 
beer,  milks  the  cows,  works  in  the  gar- 
den, grooms  the  horse,  drives  the  pony 
chaise,  and  waits  at  table,  forms  another 
species  of  person,  an  active  hard-working 
man  of  much  respectability.     But  it  is 
the  show-servants  of  some  of  the  superior 
establishments  who  afford  the  best  sub- 
jects for  caricature,  and  may  generally  be 
ranked  amongst  the  absurdities  of  the 
place. 

The  aristocratic  principle  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  places  such  as  we  allude  to. 
The  town  and  its  suburbs  are  sectioned 
into  compartments,  of  at  least  a  dozen 
degrees  of  rank ;  all  differing  from  each 
other,  yet  all  nicely  shading  off  down  and 
down,  from  the  most  exalted  to  the  most 
humble  and  poverty  stricken.  The  mem- 
bers of  each  class,  thus,  visit  among  them- 
selves and  only  recognise  those  below 
them  at  odd  out-of-the-way  times,  or 
when  their  dignity  may  not  be  compro- 
mised by  an  appearance  of  familiarity. 
A  stranger,  therefore,  paying  a  passing 
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visit  to  the  place,  must  take  infinite  care 
how  he  calls  upon  any  one  in,  or  attaches 
himself  to,  the  wrong  circle ;  for  there,  to 
a  certainty,  he  must  remain.  No  power 
or  address  can  save  him,  or,  in  other 
words  drag  him  upwards,  after  making 
the  false  step — that  is,  always  providing, 
and  being  it  understood,  that  he  is  not  an 
unmarried  man  with  a  competence  or  for- 
tune. For,  then,  the  case  is  entirely  al- 
tered ;  the  higher  order,  somehow  or 
other,  having  always  lots  of  daughters  of  a 
marriageable  quality,  whom  they  are 
anxious  to  see  established  in  life,  and  for 
whose  sake  they  are  willing  for  a  time  to 
make  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Sometimes  a  very  slender  line  of  de- 
marcation separates  the  visitable  from  the 
unvisitable;  a  sort  of  suburb  is  considered 
quite  distinct  from  the  town,  and  goes  by 
a  different  name  ;  and  the  houses  stand- 
ing separate,  with  gardens  around  them, 
the  inhabitants  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such 
a  position.    But,  while  one  end  of  the 
town  is  thus  rendered  fashionable,  the 
other,  even  though  divided  by  a  bridge, 
enjoys  not  the  same  privilege  ;  the  houses 
may  be  as  good,  the  gardens  as  spacious,  j 
yet  those  who  dwell  there  must  be  con-! 
tent  to  call  themselves  town's-people,  and  I 
to  limit  their  ambition  to  the  society  which  i 
the  place  affords.    Should  it  happen  that  j 
a  person  of  low  origin,  thriving  in  busi-l 
ness,  who  has  realised  a  fortune,  chooses  j 
to  retire  from  trade,  and  to  establish  him-  j 
self  in  a  good  house  in  the  town,  in  all 
probability  he  will  not  be  visited  ;  but  if 
another  individual  in  the  same  rank  in 
life  should  acquire  wealth  elsewhere,  no 
great  matter  how,  and  return  to  spend  it 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  getting  into  society. 

Some  persevering  individuals,  however, 
belonging  to  families  which  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  dignity  of  birth,  generally  are 
found  to  rise  to  eminence  in  a  country 
town  ;  and  should  the  name  happen  to 
be  odd  as  well  as  vulgar,  such  as  Cabbage, 
or  Hoggins,  or  Snugs,  or  Ruggleton,  the 
nature  of  the  origin  becomes  manifest. 
There  will  be  Mr.  Ruggleton  the  banker, 
a  very  great  man  indeed ;  Mr.  John 
Ruggleton  the  lawyer,  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  great ;  then  comes  one  Richard 
Ruggleton,  scarcely  acknowledged  by  his 


proud  relations,  who  keeps  a  secondary 
inn ;  James  Ruggleton,  a  butcher,  no 
connection  at  all,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  grand  people  ;  while  in  some 
of  the  shabbiest  lanes  and  alleys,  a  bar- 
ber's pole  will  be  seen  protruding  from 
the  door  of  an  extremely  small  shop,  with 
Thomas  Ruggleton  written  beneath  it ; 
and  a  little  lower  down,  a  placard  of 
board,  with  the  following  inscription 
painted  nskew  in  white  letters — "  Mang- 
ling done  here  by  Ann  Ruggleton."  The 
only  roof  uuder  which  these  scions  of  the 
same  stock  meet,  is  the  church.  The 
Misses  Ruggleton  par  distinction,  the 
banker's  daughters,  walk  up  the  princi- 
pal aisle,  attended  by  a  servant  in  a  bright 
blue  livery  coat,  with  bright  yellow 
plush  accessaries,  carrying  their  prayer- 
books  ;  the  lawyer's  family  are  followed 
by  a  boy  in  pepper  and  salt,  cuffed  and 
collared  with  red,  it  not  having  been  yet 
discovered  the  family  liveries  should  al- 
ways be  the  same  ;  the  inkeeper's  daugh- 
ters walk  in  by  themselves,  and  unluckily 
occupy  a  pew  whence  they  can  bow  to 
their  grand  relations;  the  butcher's  daugh- 
ters sit  in  greater  obscurity  behind,  but  near 
to  their  cousins  of  the  Dog  and  Duck,  with 
whom  they  are  upon  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy,  while  the  poorer  sort  establish 
themselves  in  the  meaner  order  of  seats. 
Ann  Ruggleton  thinks  it  hard  that  she 
cannot  get  the  custom  of  these  fine  people, 
who  are  all  of  her  own  kith  and  kin,  and 
whom  she  remembers  to  have  been  no 
better  off  than  herself.  The  barber  has 
turned  radical,  and  abuses  the  aristocracy 
on  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  has 
received  from  relations  who  look  down 
upon  him,  and  the  butcher  is  sometimes 
restive;  he  is  only  conciliated  at  elec- 
tions, and  is  hardly  to  be  persuaded  into 
voting  the  right  way.  A  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  such  as  the  milliners, 
and  the  post-office  Ruggletons,  are  con- 
tent to  visit  their  rich  relations  clandes* 
tinely  as  it  were,  that  is,  when  they  have 
no  other  company  ;  they  are  wise  enough 
to  know  that  the  rules  imposed  upon 
society  are  of  a  very  despotic  nature, 
and  that  the  gentry  of  the  town  would 
object  to  meet  them  while  they  con- 
tinued in  the  situation  from  which  their 
relatives  had  raised  themselves.  In  fact, 
while  each  complains  of  the  pride  of  the 
other,  the  greater  number  are  more  or  less 
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jealous,  and  tenacious  of  their  own  con- 
sequence; the  whole  clan  unite  in  their 
dislike  of  Ann  Ruggleton,  who  takes  in 
mangling,  and  were  by  no  means  pleased 
when  the  barber's  brother  got  into  the 
alms-houses;  they  would  rather  that  he 
had  been  reduced  to  pauperism  else- 
where ;  for,  though  unwilling  to  contri- 
bute to  his  maintenance,  they  were 
ashamed  of  his  obtaining  relief  from  the 
town  funds. 

Occasionally  there  are  little  histories 
connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  in  these  rural  communities,  which 
are  very  touching,  although  the  lown's- 
people  themselves,  long  accustomed  to 
the  circumstances  which  have  coloured 
the  destiny  of  their  neighbours,  may  attach 
little  or  no  interest  to  them.    One  very 
respectable-looking  house,  with  a  large  j 
garden  behind,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
particular  town  now  in  our  eye,  is  inha- 
bited by  a  lady,  who  has  never  crossed 
the  threshold  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
She  is  now  seventy-three,  and  has  always 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 
Her  abjuration  of  the  world  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
expired  suddenly  on  his  wedding-day. 
The  constitution  and  the  intellects  of  the 
unhappy  widow  survived  the  shock,  but 
she  remained  inconsolable  in  her  grief. 
No  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  pass 
through  the  door  which  she  had  entered 
as  a  joyous  bride — a  long  perspective  of 
felicity  opening  before  her — and  whence 
the  remains  of  her  best  beloved  were 
taken  to  their  last  resting-place.  Her 
firmness  wearied  her  friends,   who  at 
length  ceased  their  importunities ;  she  has 
survived  them  all,  and  making  no  new 
acquaintance,  receives  no  visitors.  One 
confidential  servant,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  younger  than  herself,  manages  her 
household,  and  attends  her  in  her  walks 
in  the  garden,  the  only  place  in  which 
she  is  to  be  seen.    Clad  in  the  deepest 
widow's  weeds,  the  old  lady,  on  a  bright 
summer  day,  passes  up  and  down  the 
broad  gravel  walk,  or  seats  herself  upon 
one  of  the  grass  plots,  in  an  arm-chair 
brought  out  for  the  purpose,  and  a  piece 
of  carpeting  under  her  feet.    She  tenants 
the  back  room  in  the  house  ;  and  the  idle 
passenger  peering  through  the  front  win- 
dows,  sees  only  two  tolerably  sized  par- 
lours, furnished  exactly  alike,  with  Turkey 


carpets  covering  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
a  small  table  beneath  the  looking-glass 
opposite  the  windows,  high-backed  chairs 
all  round,  and  fire  screens  papered  up  on 
each  side  of  the  grate.  Every  person  in 
the  town  is  acquainted  with  the  story,  but 
it  seems  to  make  little  impression,  except 
upon  the  breast  of  the  stranger,  who,  sad- 
dened by  the  tale  of  long  and  quiet  suffer- 
ing, carries  the  recollection  away,  and 
often  returns  in  thought  to  the  widow's 
abode,  speculating  upon  the  nature  of  her 
feelings,  and  marvelling  at  the  union  of 
sensibility  and  apathy  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  characteristics  of  her  mind;  the 
one  leading  her  to  the  resolution  which 
she  adopted,  the  other  carrying  her 
through  it. 

All  country  towns  may  not  be  equally 
fortunate,  but  another  house  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  Ruggletons,  has  a  still  more 
remarkable  tale  attached  to  it.  It  is  te- 
nanted by  a  widow,  the  heroine  of  the 
story.  The  husband  of  this  lady  happen- 
ed to  be  a  very  singular  character,  strong- 
ly addicted  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He 
had  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  the  attic, 
converted  into  a  museum,  and  built  a 
room  amongst  them, lighted  and  ventilated 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Amid  other 
curiosities  there  were  two  skeletons,  ob- 
jects so  alarming  to  the  servants,  that 
none  disputed  with  him  the  privilege  of 
dusting  and  brushing ;  offices  which  he 
took  upon  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
dread  he  entertained  of  injury  to  these 
precious  relics.  The  dread  of  the  skele- 
tons was  so  great,  that  not  one  of  the  ser- 
vants willingly  approached  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  room  in  which  they  were 
deposited  :  and  one  and  all  united  in  de- 
claring that  very  strange  sounds  had  been 
heard  to  proceed  from  these  same  attics. 
No  one  felt  much  surprised  when  his  first 
wife  died,  for  he  had  not  the  credit  of  be- 
ing a  good  husband ;  nor  did  they  expect 
that  he  would  grieve  long  after  her,  since 
her  death  put  him  into  uncontrolled  pos- 
session of  a  very  handsome  fortune. 
Some  astonishment,  however,  was  mani- 
fested at  the  change  which  took  place  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  widower  ; 
he  became  spruce  in  his  dress,  gay  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  and  purchased 
no  more  curiosities,  attending,  however, 
still  very  diligently  to  those  in  his  posses- 
sion.   Before  the  expiration  of  a  twelve- 
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month,  he  had  prevailed  upon  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady,  the  portionless 
daughter  of  a  curate,  to  become  his  wife. 
He  told  her  plainly  beforehand,  that,  in 
marrying  her,  she  must  submit  to  some, 
perhaps  disagreeable,  restrictions,  as  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  leave  the 
town  in  which  he  resided  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  there  would  be  no 
bridal  tour.  Business  in  which  lie  was 
engaged  formed  part  of  the  plea,  but  his 
eccentricity  seemed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  He  behaved  better  to  the  second  wife 
than  he  had  done  to  the  first,  treating  her 
with  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  and  refusing 
to  allow  her  to  assist  him  in  dusting  the 
curiosities,  which  she  had  offered  to  do, 
thinking  to  please  him,  but  from  which 
she  was  not  sorry  to  be  excused.  Several 
children  were  the  offspring  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  the  wife  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  occasionally,  either  for  her  own 
health,  or  that  of  her  infants ;  but  her 
husband  did  not  accompany  her  in  any  of 
these  excursions,  being  apparently  im- 
mersed in  business,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  wealth,  anxious  to  improve  his  fortune 
by  mercantile  speculations.  At  length, 
in  about  ten  years  after  his  second  mar-' 
riage,  the  vault  in  which  the  remains  of 
his  first  wife  had  been  deposited  was 
opened,  in  consequence  of  some  necessa- 
ry repairs.  It  appeared  that  the  under- 
taker had  contrived  to  abstract  the  leaden 
coffin  in  which  the  body  had  been  en- 
closed; the  wooden  one  fell  to  pieces, 
and  out  tumbled  the  corpse.  The  perfect 
state  of  the  body  attracted  attention  ;  for 
a  face,  ghastly,  it  is  true,  but  still  unde- 
cayed,  appeared  beneath  the  mouldering 
shroud.  Upon  examination,  the  suppoced 
corpse  proved  to  be  a  wax  figure,  and  an 
outcry  arose  in  the  vault  that  murder  had 
been  committed.  A  warrant  being  im- 
mediately made  out  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  suspected  party,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  proceeded  to  his  abode, 
and  without  any  circumlocution  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  predicament  in  which  he 
stood.  After  a  few  moments  of  strong 
perturbation,  the  accused  exclaimed, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  living  witness  to 
prove  my  innocence  of  the  crime  imputed 
to  me  j"  and,  leading  the  way  to  the  at- 
tics, he  opened  several  doors,  and  brought 
out  a  prisoner,  being  no  other  than  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  keep 


in  close  confinement  during  so  long  a 
portion  of  her  existence.  The  agitation 
produced  by  the  discovery,  and  the  dread 
of  its  consequences,  brought  on  an  attack 
of  cholera,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  the 
oppressor  was  himself  a  corpse.  These 
incidents  proved  more  than  a  nine-days' 
wonder  in  the  town,  but  the  excitement 
they  occasioned  died  away  gradually. 
The  second  wife,  who,  fortunately,  was 
well  provided  for  in  a  will  made  with  due 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  repaired  to  the  Continent  with  her 
children,  while  the  first  wife,  accustomed 
to  confinement,  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
enterprise  and  energy,  and  to  be  quite 
content  to  occupy  the  upper,  instead  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  in  which  she 
had  endured  so  tedious  an  imprisonment. 
She  is  a  quiet  old  lady,  fond  of  cards,  en. 
livened  occasionally  by  a  little  gossip,  her 
own  strange  history  not  having  so  imbued 
her  with  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  as  to 
render  her  inattentive  to  common  scandal. 
No  one,  however,  ventures  to  speak  to 
her  of  her  own  story  ;  she  never  alludes 
to  it  herself,  and  seems  anxious  that  it 
should  be  forgotten.  The  curiosities  have 
all  been  removed  from  the  attics;  the 
skeletons  have  taken  up  their  quarters  at 
an  aspiring  surgeon's,  who,  forgetful  that 
death's-heads  would  scare  patients  from 
the  door,  has  placed  them  in  an  apart- 
ment, which,  in  consequence  of  some  ru- 
mours of  resurrection  men,  has  already 
obtained  a  very  bad  name.  No  doubt,  a 
great  many  stories  could  be  told  about 
that  room,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  owner  could  maintain  his  ground  so 
well,  were  it  not  for  a  singularly  hand- 
some junior  partner,  lately  added  to  the 
establishment,  who  condescends  to  dis- 
pense medicines  in  the  shop  himself,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  has  carried  away  all 
the  custom  for  lavender  water  from  the 
perfumers,  the  young  ladies  becoming 
patronesses  to  a  great  extent. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Completed  from  our  last. 
Name  of  Flower.  Emblem. 

Lagerstrsemis  Eloquence. 

Larch  Boldness.—"  You  are  bold." 

Larkspur  [purple]  Lightness— levity. 

Larkspur  [pink]  Fickleness. 

Laurel,  in  bloom   Treachery. 

Laurel,  a  Sprig  of.  Martial  victory. 

Laurel  Wreath  Reward  of  martial  victory. 

Laurustinus   "  I  die,  if  neglected." 

Lavender  Mistrust. 
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Leaf,  Rose   "  Importune  me  not." 

Leaves,  Faded  Melancholy. 

Lemon  Blossom  Discretion. 

Lemon   Zest. 

Lettuce  Cold  hearted. 

Lichen  f  Tree-moss]   Solitude. — "  I  am  alone." 

Lilac  [purple]  The  first  emotion  of  lovo. 

Lilac  [white]   Youth. 

Lily  [white]  Purity. 

Lily  yellow]   Falsehood. 

Lily  [Water]   Silence. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Return  of  happiness. 

Linden  Tree  Conjugal  love. 

Liverwort  "  I  confide  in  you." 

Lobelia  Splendour. 

Locust  [the  green  leaves]...  Affection  beyond  the  grave. 

London  Pride  Frivolity. 

Lotus  Tree   Consent. 

Lotos  [Water]  Eloquence. 

Lotos  Flower   Estranged  love. 

Lotos  Leaf   Recantation. 

Love  in  a  Mist   Perplexity. —  "  You  bewilder 

me." 

Love  Lies  Bleeding   Hopeless,  not  heartless. 

Lucern  Life. 

Lupine  [blue,  wild]   "Her  smile  the  soul  of  victory" 

Lupine  rose-coloured]  Imagination. 

Lupine  [white J   Always  cheerful. 

Lychnis  [scarlet]   Sun-beamed  eyes. 

Ly  thrum  Pretension. 


Madder  Calumny— scandal. 

Magnolia  Grandiflora   High  souled. 

Magnolia  [Swamp]  "  Wouldst  thou  win  fame?" 

Maiden-hair   Discretion. 

Maiden's  Blush  Rose   Sensitive  modesty. 

Maize   Plenty. 

Mandrake   Rarity. 

Maple  Tree  Reserve. 

Marigold  Grief  and  pain. 

Marigold  and  Cypress  u- 

nited  Despair. 

Marigold  [Prophetic]   Prediction. 

Marigold  [French].  Jealousy. 

Marigold  [African]   Vain  and  vulgar. 

Marjorum   Blushes. 

Marsh  Mallow  Beneficence. 

Marvel  of  Peru   Timidity. 

May  Rose  Precocity. 

Meadow  Saffron  "  My  best  days  are  past." 

Meadow  Sweet   Neglected  beauty. 

Melissa  A  jest. 

Mazereon  Desire  to  please. 

Mignionette   "  Your  qualities  surpass  your 

charms." 

Mint  Virtue. 

Mistletoe  "I  surmount  all." 

Mock  Orange  Counterfeit. 

Moneywort  Transient  friendship. 

Monthly  Rose  Beauty  ever  new. 

Monk's-hood   Chivalry. 

Moonwort   Forgetfulness— oblivion. 

Moschatel   Weak,  but  winning. 

Moss  Maternal  love. 

Moss  [Iceland]   Health. 

Moss  Hose  [withered]   Slighted  love. 

Mouse-ear  Chickweed   Ingenuous  simplicity. 

Mulberry  Tree  [white]  Wisdom. 

Mulberry  Tree  [black]  "I  shall  not  survive  you." 

Mullein   "Have  I  not  suffered  things 

to  be  forgiven  ?" 

Multiflora  Rose  Gracefulness. 

Mushroom   "I  suspect  you." 

Musk  Plant  Weakness. 

Musk  Rose   Capricious  beauty. 

Musk  Roses  [a  cluster  of]  Charming. 

Myosotes  "  Forget  me  not." 

Myrobolan  [Indian  Plum]  Privation. 

Myrtle  Love. 

Narcissus  Egotism  and  self-love. 

Nasturtium  A  warlike  trophy. 

Nettle  Cruelty. — "  You  are  cruel." 

Nightshade  Scepticism. 

Nightshade  [Bitter-Sweet]  Truth. 
Nightshade  [Enchanter's]  Witchcraft. 
Nightshade  [Great],  or  Bel- 
ladonna  Silence. 

Nosegay,  a   Gallantry. 


Oak   Hospitality. 

Oak  Leaf  Bravery. 

Oak  Wreath  Reward  of  bravery. 

Orleander  "  I  fear  you." 

Olive  Peace. 

Olive  Wreath  For  the  peace-maker 

Orange  Tree   Generosity- 
Orange  Flowers  Chastity. 

Orange  [Mock]   Counterfeit. 

Orchis   A  belle. 

Osier  Frankness. 

Ox  Eye  Patience. 

Palm  Wreath  Reward  of  peaceful  victory. 

Palm  Peaceful  triumph. 

Pansy   Thought. 

Parsley  A  banquet — festivity. 

Pasque  Flower  "  You  have  no  claim." 

Passion  Flower  Love  in  agony. 

Patience  Dock  Patience. 

Pea  [Sweet]  An  appointed  meeting. 

Pea  [Everlasting]  Unending  pleasure. 

Peach  Blossom   "  I  am  your  captive." 

Pennyroyal  "Flee  away." 

Peony   Shame. 

Peppermint  Warmth  of  feeling. 

Pepper  Plant  Satire. 

Periwinkle  [blue  J  Pleasures  of  memory. 

Periwinkle  [white]   Tender  recollections. 

Persicaria  Restoration. 

Persimmon  "  Bury  me   amid  Nature's 

beauties." 

Phlox   Unanimity. 

Pimpernel   Change.—"  I  fear  the  storm." 

Pine  [black  Spruce  Fir]  ...Pity, 

Pine  [Pitch]  Philosophy. 

Pine  [Spruce  or  Norway]..."  Farewell." 

Pine  [white]   Boldness— courage. 

Pine-apple   •' You  are  perfect." 

[rose-colour]  Woman's  love. 

'red,  double]   Pure  and  ardent  love. 

deep  red]  "Alas!  for  my  poor  heart  1" 

Cuckoo]  Ardour. 

Indian,  single]   Aversion. — "  I  love  you  not." 

Mountain]   Aspiring. 

variegated]  Refusal. 

white]   Ingenuousness. 

Tree   Genius. 

Plumbago   Meekness  with  dignity. 

Plum  Tree   "  Keep  your  promises." 

Plum  Tree  [wild]   Independence. 

Polyanthus  [lilac]  Confidence. 

Polyanthus  [crimson  and 

yellow]  The  heart's  mystery. 

Pomegranate  Silliness. 

Pomegranate  Flower   Mature  and  finished  elegance . 

Poplar  [white]  Time. 

Poplar  [black]  Courage. 

Poppy  [red,  wild]   Consolation. 

Poppy  [variegatedj   Flirtation. 

Poppy  [white]  Sleep  of  the  heart. 

Pride  of  China  Distention. 

Primrose  Childhood. 

Primrose  [rose-coloured]. ..Consolation. 

Primrose  [Evening]  Inconstancy. 

Privet   Defence. 

Prophetic  Marigold  Prediction. 

Pumpkin  Coarseness— clownishness. 

Quamoclit   Busy-body. 

Queen's  Rocket  "You  are  the  queen  of  co- 
quettes." 
Ragged  Robin  Wit. 

Ranunculus  [Asiatic]   "  You  are  radiant  with 

charms." 

Ranunculus  [scarlet]   Ingratitude. 

Reeds  Music. 

Reeds  [feathery]  Indiscretion. 

Rest-harrow   Obstacle. 

Rhododendron   Danger. 

Rocket  "I  burn." 

Rose  [Austrian]  Beauty. — "Thou  art  all  that 

"  is  lovely." 

Rose  [Bay]  Celibacy. 

Rose  Bridal]   Happy  love. 

Rose  [Cabbage]   Emblem  of  England. 

Rose  [Campion]  "  Only  deserve  my  love." 

Rose  [Capuchin]  Pomp — magnificence. 

Rose  [China]   Lovely  in  each  change. 

Rose  [Damask]   Perfection  of  beauty. 
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Greville]   Ingenuous  modesty. 

Guelder]   Winter. 

Hundred-leaved]  ...The  ambassador  of  love. 
Japan]   "  Beauty  is  your  only  attrac- 
tion." 

Rose  Leaf.  "Importune  me  not." 


Rose 
Rose 


Rose 


Rose  [Maiden's  blush]  Sensitive  modesty. 

Rose  "May]  Precocity. 

Rose  ^Monthly]  Beauty  ever  new. 

Rose  [Multiflora]   Gracefulness. 

Rose  [Musk]   Capricious  beauty. 

Roses  [Musk,  cluster  of]. ..Charming. 

Rose  [single]  Simplicity. 

Rose  [thornless]  Early  attachment. 

Rose  [wild]  Romance-inspiring  charms. 

Rose  [yellow]  Infidelity. 

Rose  [York  &  Lancaster]... War. 
Rose,  in  the  middle  of  a 

tuft  of  Grass   "There  is  everything  to  be 

gained  in  keeping  good 

company." 

Roses,  a  Coronet  of   Reward  of  virtue. 

red,  half-blown]  Love. 

red,  full-blown]   Engagement. 

red,  withered]  Loved  and  lost. 

Rose  [white,  half-blown]  ...Purity  and  sweetness. 
Rose  [white,  full-blown]  ...Delicate  beauty. 

Rose  [white,  withered]  "I  loved  you  once." 

Rose  [Moss,  half-blown]  ...Confession. 

Rose  [Moss,  full-blown  Voluptuous  love. 

Rose  [Moss,  withered]  Slighcedlove. 

Rosebud  [Moss]  Silent  love. 

Rosebud  [red]  Admiration. 

Rosebud  [  white]   A  heart  ignorant  of  love 

Rosemary   Remembrance — "  Your 

sence  re-animates  me." 

Rudbeckia   Justice— affection. 

Rue   Grace— purification. 

Rue  [wild]  Morality. 

Rue  [Goat's]   Reason. 

Rush-leaved  Jonquil   Desire. — "  I  desire  a  return  of 

affection." 


Rose 
Rose 
Rose 


pre- 


gaffron  "  Beware  of 

Sage   Esteem. 

Sardonia   Irony. 

Scabious  [dark  purple]  ...Unfortunate  attachment. 

Scarlet  Lychnis  Sun-beamed  eyes. 

Sensitive  Plant   Sensitiveness.  • 

Service  Tree  Prudence. 

Shaking  Sainfoin   Agitation. 

Siberian  Crab-Tree  Blos- 
som  Deeply  interesting. 

Side-saddle  Flower   "  Come,  pledge  me,  sweet." 

Single  Rose  Simplicity. 

Snapdragon   Presumption. 

Snowball   To  bind. 

Snowdrop   Refinement. 

Solomon's  Seal   Mystery. 

Sorrel  [wild]   Wit  ill-timed. 

Sorrel  [wood,  the  Flower]  Joy. 

Spanish  Jasmine   Rich  and  rare. 

Speedwell  Female  fidelity. 

Spider  Ophrys   Skill.  [you." 

Spiderwort  "I  esteem,  but  do  not  love 

Spindle  Tree   "Your  charms  are  engraven 

on  my  heart." 

Spruce  Fir  [Norway]   "  Farewell." 

Star  of  Bethlehem  Faith. 

Starwort  [American]   "Welcome." 

Stock  Gillyflower   Lasting  beauty. 

Stock  [Ten  Weeks]   Promptitude. 

Stonecrop  Tranquillity. 

Straw,  a  Broken   A  quarrel.— "Thus  do  I  break 

my  fetters." 

Straw,  Entire  Union. 

Stramonium   Disguise. 

Strawberry  Perfection. 

Strawberry  Tree   Esteem  and  love. 

Sumach  [Venice]   "  Shine  on." 

Sunflower  [tall]  False  riches. 

Sunflower  [dwarf]   "  Your  devout  adorer." 

Sweet  Briar  Poetry. 

Sweet  Sultan  "  I  wish  you  joy." 

Sweet  William   Finesse— craftiness. 

Sycamore   Curiosity. 

Syringa  [Carolina]   Fraternal  love. 

Tansy  [wild]   Happiness. 

Thistle  [Scotch]  Emblem  of  Scotland  Aus- 
terity.—"Touch  me  not." 


Thistle  [the  Blessed]   The  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Thorn  Apple   Deceitful  charms. 

Thornless  Rose   Early  attachment. 

Thrift   Sympathy. 

Thyme  Activity,—"  Time  steals  on 

with  downy  feet,  when  we 
linger  near  those  we  love." 

Tiger  Flower   "I  defy  you." 

Trefoil,  or  Shamrock   Emblem  of  Ireland. 

Trefoil  [Bird's  foot]   Revenge. 

Tremilla  Nostle  Resistance. 

Truffle   Surprise. 

Trumpet  Flower   Fame. 

Tuberose   Voluptuousness. 

Tulip  [red]   A  declaration  of  love. 

Tulip  [yellow]  Hopeless  love. 

Tulip  [variegated]  Pride— haughtiness. 

Tulip  Tree  Blossom  Rural  happiness. 

Valerian  [redj  Accommodating  disposition. 

Valerian  [Greek,  blue- 
flowered]   Rupture. 

Venus's  Looking-glass  Flattery. 

Verbena,  or  Vervain  Enchantment. 

Veronica   Fidelity. 

Vino   Intoxication. 

Violet  [white]  Candour. 

i  Violet  [blue]   Modesty. 

■  Virgin's  Bower   Filial  love. 

i  Virginia  Cactus  Horror. 

1  Volkamenia  Japonica  "May  you  be  blessed,  though 

j  I  be  miserable." 

Wallflower  Fidelity  in  misfortune. 

Walnut   Stratagem. 

WaterCress  Always  the  same. 

Water  Lily  Silence. 

Wax  Plant   Susceptibility. 

Weeping  Willow   Forsaken. 

Wheat   Prosperity. 

Whortle-berry   Treason. 

Wild  Rose   Romance-inspiring  charms 

Wild  Sorrel  Ill-timed  wit. 

Wild  Tansy  Happiness. 

Winter  Cherry   Deception. 

Woodbine  [variegated-leafJFraternal  love. 
Wood  Sorrel  [the  Flower]  Joy. 
Wormwood  Absence. 

Yarrow   "  Thou  alone  canst  cure." 

Yellow  Rose   Infidelity. 

Yew   Sorrow. 

York  and  Lancaster  Rose  War. 

Zinnia   ......Absence. 

Some  of  the  preceding  Emblems  may  differ 
from  those  given  in  other  Dictionaries ;  for  we 
have  not  merely  compiled  a  list  from  books, 
although  the  best  authors  have  been  consulted 
for  our  purpose.  As  to  any  variation  in  the 
designation  of  emblems  to  the  various  flowers, 
every  poet,  even  Shakspeare  himself,  makes 
them  subservient  to  his  purposes,  giving  oppo- 
site significations,  in  different  passages,  to  the 
same  plant.  Of  the  ivy,  for  example,  in  one 
comedy  Shakspeare  says,  "  The  female  ivy  so 
enrings  the  bushy  fingers  of  the  elm  ;"  so  that 
matrimony,  which  we  have  given  as  the  emblem 
of  ivy,  is  perfectly  appropriate.  But  in  another 
play  the  immortal  bard  has  this  passage:— 
"  He  was  the  ivy  which  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
and  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't ;"  thus  making 
ivy  emblematical  of  treachery.  The  Language 
of  Flowers  requires  the  aid  of  the  imagination 
in  no  slight  degree ;  floral  linguists,  therefore, 
claim  poetic  license. 

In  addition  to  the  Emblems  of  the  various 
flowers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  rules 
as  to  the  method  of  presenting  them.  Our 
readers  are  to  understand  that  the  meaning  of 
a  symbol  varies  according  to  the  position  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  marigold  is  symbolical 
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of  grief  and  pain  ;  thus,  if  placed  on  the  head, 
it  denotes  trouble  of  mind ;  on  the  heart,  it 
refers  to  the  anxieties  of  love  ;  on  the  bosom, 
it  expresses  the  lassitude  and  weariness  of 

ennui. 

A  flower  presented  in  its  natural  state  con- 
veys a  sentiment  affirmatively  ;  and  the  senti- 
ment changes  in  the  same  degree  that  the  state 
of  the  flower  is  changed,  until  it  is  completely 
negatived.  For  example :  a  rosebud,  with  its 
thorns  and  leaves,  signifies  fear  with  hope  ;  the 
thorns  removed,  it  is  emblematic  of  hope  the 
most  sanguine  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaves 
be  stripped  off',  and  the  thorns  suffered  to  re- 
main, it  indicates  fear  without  hope ;  and 
divested  of  both  thorns  and  leaves,  the  con- 
struction is,  there  is  neither  fear  nor  hope. 

By  inclining  the  symbol  to  the  right,  the 
pronoun  /  is  expressed  ;  and'thc  pronoun  thou 
or  you  by  inclining  it  to  the  left;  thus,  a 
withered  white  rose,  inclined  to  the  right,  sig- 
nifies "  I  loved  you  once  ;"  but  if  inclined  to 
the  left,  it  means,  "  You  loved  me  once." 

A  little  attention  to  these  simple  rules  will 
soon  perfect  the  youthful  and  loving  in  the 
poetic  language  of  flowers,  and  enable  them  to 
interchange  their  sentiments  . nnscanned  by 
vulgar  eyes. 


THE  COBBLER  OF  MESSINA. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  an  English  mis- 
cellaneous writer  gave  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  character  who  some  time  pre- 
viously had  flourished  at  Messina  in  Sicily, 
and  whose  conduct  presented  an  instance 
of  very  peculiar  lunacy,  produced  by  flag- 
rant depravity  and  universal  corruption. 
This  crazed  being  was  an  industrious  me- 
chanic or  cobbler,  whose  daily  occupation 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
general  degeneracy  of  manners  which 
prevailed  around  him,  and  a  want  of 
power  or  inclination  in  government  to 
chastise  offenders.  Under  the  impulse  of 
these  convictions,  and  stimulated  by  a 
zeal  which  individuals  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious how  they  indulge,  he  boldly  resolved 
to  take  on  himself  the  arduous  task  of  a 
reformer.  Having  previously  determined, 
in  his  own  mind,  that  the  disease  was 
spread  too  widely,  and  too  deeply  rooted 
to  admit  of  palliative  remedies,  and  con- 
scious  that  the  verbal  remonstrances  of  a 
man  of  his  obscure  rank  would  not  only 
be  ridiculed  and  disregarded,  but  draw 
down  destruction  on  his  head,  he  resolved 
to  work  on  the  fears  of  the  wicked,  and 
those  who  were  inattentive  to  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  fearless  of  future 
punishment. ;  to  terrify  by  instant  visita- 


tion and  signal  destruction,  from  a  quarter 
unknown,  unseen,  and  which  it  would  be 
out  of  their  power  to  guard  against  or 
avoid. 

Providing  himself  with  a  short  gun, 
which  he  loaded  and  concealed  under  his 
cloak,  he  sallied  forth  on  dark  evenings, 
and,  as  safe  opportunities  offered,  dis- 
patched incorrigible  offenders,  of  various 
ranks,  whose  notorious  enormities  had 
long  condemned  them  in  the  public 
opinion.  In  different  parts  of  Messina, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  many 
individuals  were  found  shot,  but  their 
property  untouched;  usurers  who  had 
ruined  thousands  by  extortion ;  unjust, 
oppressive  magistrates,  who  converted 
the  laws  of  their  country  into  instruments 
for  gratifying  avarice  or  revenge ;  bad 
ministers,  who  had  involved  their  coun- 
trymen in  unnecessary  war ;  pretended 
patriots,  who  indiscriminately  opposed 
and  censured  every  measure  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  corrupt  purpose  of  forward- 
ing the  interest  of  themselves  and  parti- 
sans, and  ultimately  succeeding  to  the 
places  of  those  they  abused.  The  general 
astonishment  was  considerable  ;  no  con- 
summate villain  of  consequence  dared  to 
walk  the  streets ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
guards  and  spies  were  employed  to  dis- 
cover the  murderer ;  his  systematic  cau- 
tion eluded  all  the  arts  of  the  police; 
perhaps  the  great  mass  of  people  were 
not  wholly  displeased  at  the  judicial  and 
exemplary  display  he  made.  After  more 
than  fifty  of  the  worst  men  of  the  city  had 
been  put  to  death,  without  a  single  cir- 
cumstance arising  which  could  enable  any 
one  to  guess  by  whom  they  were  assassi- 
nated, the  viceroy,  thinking  it  necessary 
to  exert  himself  in  every  possible  way  to 
discover  the  author,  published  a  procla- 
mation, in  which,  after  enlarging  on  the 
general  terror  and  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophies  which  had  taken  place,  he  of- 
fered a  reward  of  ten  thousand  crowns 
to  any  man  who  should  apprehend,  or  be 
instrumental  in  apprehending,  the  offen- 
der or  offenders;  the  same  sum  and  a 
free  pardon  were  also  offered  to  the  per- 
son who  actually  committed  the  murders 
in  question,  if  he  would  confess  them  and 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
To  render  his  sincerity  unquestionable, 
the  viceroy  went  publicly  in  procession, 
and  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  to 
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the  cathedral;  received  the  sacrament, 
and  solemnly  repeated  his  promise  at  the 
altar,  that  he  would  strictly  and  without 
mental  reservation,  perform  his  vow  in 
every  particular.  The  assassin  having 
satisfied  his  zeal  for  justice,  and  being 
willing  to  secure  safety,  as  well  as  that 
independence  which  he  thought  he  de- 
served, immediately  repaired  to  the  pa- 
lace, demanded  an  audience,  and  after 
strong  assurances  from  the  prince  that  he 
would  religiously  observe  his  oath,  con- 
fessed himself  the  murderer  of  the  per- 
sons who,  at  different  times,  had  been 
found  in  the  streets.  The  viceroy  paused, 
and  suppressing,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the 
strong  emotions  of  horror  and  surprise 
which  struggled  in  his  breast,  proceeded 
to  argue  with  the  reformer  on  the  unjus- 
tifiable cruelty  and  irregularity  of  his  pro- 
ceeding in  thus  putting  to  death  so  many 
persons  without  judicial  process.  The 
mechanic  defended  his  conduct  on  the 
plea  of  justice,  and  the  interests  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue  ;  insisted,  that  the  cha- 
racters of  those  he  had  destroyed  were 
too  notorious  to  require  any  legal  trial; 
and  concluded  by  severely  reprimanding 
the  chief  magistrate  for  suffering  so  many 
bad  men  to  live.  The  royal  representa- 
tive, whatever  might  have  been  his  incli- 
nation, religiously  kept  his  word,  paid  the 
stipulated  sum  ;  and  as  it  was  judged  that 
Messina  might  not  in  every  respect  be  a 
proper  residence  for  the  mechanic  after 
what  had  happened,  he  embarked,  with 
his  family  and  effects,  in  a  merchant  ship 
bound  to  Genoa,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  territory  of  that  republic. 
— We  give  this  curious  story  as  it  has 
been  told,  but  cannot  suffer  it  to  pass 
without  reprobating  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  principles  upon  which  the  cobbler 
is  said  to  have  acted.  No  individual  has 
a  right  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  duty  of 
punishing  the  wicked,  which  must  be  left 
to  regular  tribunals.  As  in  all  cases,  the 
person  who  is  here  spoken  of  was  defi- 
cient in  omniscience  to  render  his  deci- 
sions unerring;  he  was  not  able  to  dive, 
like  Him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
into  the  deep  seated  motives  of  human 
action.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  had 
entirely  banished  from  his  heart  those 
malignant  and  base  passions  which  are 
sometimes  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
patriotism  and  public  spirit ;  passions 
2  i 


which,  with  all  our  efforts,  we  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  shake  off,  whilst  we 
continue  in  these  tenements  of  clay. — 
Lowiger^s  Commonplace  Book. 


POOR  RELATIONS. 

A  poor  relation  is — the  most  irrelevant 
thing  in  nature, — a  piece  of  impertinent 
correspondency, — an  odious  approxima- 
tion,— a  haunting  conscience, — a  prepos- 
terous shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noon- 
tide of  your  prosperity, — an  unwelcome  <* 
remembrancer, — a  perpetually  recurring 
mortification, — a  drain  on  your  purse, — a 
more  intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride, — a 
drawback  upon  success, — a  rebuke  to 
your  rising, — a  stain  in  your  blood, — a 
blot  on  your  escutcheon, — a  rent  in  your 
garment, — a  death's  head  at  your  banquet, 
— Agathocles'  pot, — a  Mordecai  in  your 
gate, — a  Lazarus  at  your  door,— a  lion 
in  your  path, — a  frog  in  your  chamber, — 
a  fly  in  your  ointment, — a  mote  in  your 
eye, — a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apo- 
logy to  your  friends, — the  one  thing  not 
needful, — the  hail  in  harvest, — the  ounce 
of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet, — the  bore 
par  excellence. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.  Your 

heart  telleth  you  "  That  is  Mr.  ." 

A  rap,  between  familiarity  and  respect ; 
that  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  seems 
to  despair  of  entertainment.  He  entereth. 
smiling,  and — embarrassed  — He  holdeth 
out  his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and — 
draweth  it  back  again. — He  casually 
looketh  in  about  dinner  time — when  the 
table  is  full.  He  offereth  to  go  away, 
seeing  you  have  company—but  is  induced 
to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and  your  vi- 
sitor's two  children  are  accommodated  at 
a  side  table.  He  never  cometh  upon 
open  days,  when  your  wife  says  with 
some  complacency,  "  My  dear,  perhaps 

Mr.  will  drop  in  to-day."    He  re- 

membereth  birth  days  and  professeth  he 
is  fortunate  in  having  stumbled  upon  one. 
He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being 
small — yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  impor- 
tuned into  a  slice  against  his  first  resolu- 
tion. He  sticketh  by  the  port — yet  will 
be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder 
glass  of  claret, — if  a  stranger  press  it  upon 
him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants, 
who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious, 
or  not  civil  enough,  to  him.    The  guests 
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think  "  they  have  seen  him  before. 
Every  one  speculatgth  upon  his  cond1- 
tion  ;  and  the  most  jfart  take  him  to  be — 
a  tide-waiter.  He  calleth  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his  other  is 
the  same  as  your  own.  He  is  too  fami- 
liar by  half,  yet  you  wish  he  had  less  dif- 
fidence. With  half  the  familiarity  he 
might  pass  for  a  casual  dependent ;  with 
more  boldness,  he  would  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  taken  for  what  he  is.  He  is  too 
humble  for  a  friend,  yet  taketh  on  him 
more  state  than  befits  a  client.  He  is 
a  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant, 
inasmuch  as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent — yet 
'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour, 
that  your  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is 
asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist  table  ; 
refuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and — 
resents  being  left  out.  When  the  com- 
pany break  up  he  profereth  to  go  for  a 
coach — and  lets  the  servants  go.  He  re- 
collects your  grandfather;  and  will  thrust 
in  some  mean,  and  quite  unimportant 
anecdote  of — the  family.  He  knew  it 
when  it  was  not  quite  so  flourishing  as 
«'  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now."  He  re- 
viveth  past  situations,  to  institute  what  he 
calleth — favourable  comparisons.  With  a 
reflecting  sort  of  congratulation,  he  will 
inqure  the  price  of  your  furniture  ;  and 
insults  you  with  a  special  commendation 
of  your  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  urn  is  the  more  elegant  shape, 
but,  after  all,  there  was  something  more 
comfortable  about  the  old  tea-kettle — 
which  you  must  remember.  He  dare 
say  you  must  find  a  great  convenience 
in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  ap- 
pealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so.  In- 
quireth  if  you  have  your  arms  done  on 
vellum  yet ;  and  did  not  know  till  lately, 
that  such-and-such  had  been  the  crest  of 
the  family.  His  memory  is  unseasonable ; 
his  compliments  perverse ;  his  talk  a 
trouble  ;  his  stay  pertinacious ;  and  when 
he  goeth  away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into 
a  corner,  as  precipitately  as  possible,  and 
feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun, 
and  that  is — a  female  poor  relation.  You 
may  do  something  with  the  other ;  you 
may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well ;  but  your 
indigent  she-relative  is  hopeless.  "  He  is 
an  old  humourist,"  you  may  say,  "  and 
affects  to  go  thread-bare.  His  circum- 
stances are  better  than  folks  would  take 


them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a 
character  at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is 
one."  But  in  the  indications  of  female 
poverty  there  can  be  no  disguise.  No 
woman  dresses  below  herself  from  ca- 
price. The  truth  must  out  without  shuf- 
fling. "  She  is  plainly  related  to  the 
L — s  ;  or  what  does  she  at  their  house  P' 
She  is,  in  all  probability,  your  wife's 
cousin.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least, 
this  is  the  case.  Her  garb  is  something 
between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar  ; 
yet  the  former  evidently  predominates. 
She  is  most  provokingly  humble,  and 
ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  inferiority. 
He  may  require  to  be  repressed  some- 
times— aliquanda  suffiaminandus  erat 
— but  there  is  no  raising  her.  You  send 
her  soup  at  dinner,  and  she  begs  to  be 

helped — after  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  

requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with 
her ;  she  hesitates  between  Port  and  Ma- 
deira,  and  chooses  the  former — because 
he  does.  She  calls  the  servant  sir  ;  and 
insists  on  'not  troubling  him  to  hold  her 
plate.  The  housekeeper  patronises  her. 
The  children's  governess  takes  upon  her 
to  correct  her  when  she  has  mistaken  the 
piano  for  a  harpsichord. — Loiidon  Mag. 


SPRING-TIDE  ; 

OE,  THE  ANGLER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Senez. — Julian. — Simon  Paradice. 

Julian. — Well,  though  not  wedded  to  seclu- 
sion, I  confess  there  are  many  charms  in  a 
country  life ;  but  much  depends  on  association. 

Senez. — He  only  whose  early  days  were  spent 
amidst  rural  scenes  can  truly  love  the  country. 
Yet,  as  I  stroll  through  these*  meadows,  I  feel, 
though  lovely  to  look  upon,  they  are,  to  my 
eyes,  less  beautiful  than  they  were.  The  cow- 
slip and  the  hare-bell  blossom  still ;  trees  that 
were  young  when  I  was  a  boy,  are  still  grow- 
ing, and  looking  green ;  the  lark  carols  as 
blithely  as  ever ;  the  grasshopper  vaults  as 
high,  and  chirps  as  gaily  ;  and  the  thrush  sings 
from  the  hawthorn  that  feeds  him  in  the  winter. 
While  nature  each  season  renews  her  livery, 
man  has  but  one  Spring;  and  through  the 
long  vista  of  declining  years  regards  the  happy 
hours  of  youth  as  the  first  sinner  looked  back 
on  Paradise. 

Still  glides  the  stream,  and  shall  not  cease  to  glide; 
The  Form  remains,  the  Function  never  dies ; 
While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise— 
We  men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 

The  elements,  must  vanish. 

J, — I  wonder  what  our  friend  Simon  thinks 
of  the  country  ? 

You  can  ask  him.  I'll  wager  he  would 
prefer  bis  own  native  meadows  to  the  streets 
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of  London,  notwithstanding  the  legends  once 
current  hereabouts  that  they  are  paved  with 
gold.  Believe  nie,  the  countryman  looks  anxi- 
ously for  the  return  of  the  swallow  and  the 
cuckoo.  Doesn't  he,  Simon  ?  What  is  it  they 
sing  of  the  cuckoo  in  our  country  ? 
Simon — 

The  cuckoo's  a  vine  bird, 

A  zengs  as  a  vlies, 
A  brengs  us  good  tidins, 

And  tells  us  no  lies  ; 
A  zuchs  th'  sruael  birds  eggs, 

To  make  his  voice  clear, 
And  the  mwore  a  cries  "Cuckoo !  " 

The  zummer  draaws  near. 

Now,  vor  my  paart,  I  dwont  pertickler  like  the 
wosbird.  A's  too  vond  o'other people's  whoams ; 
and,  as  to  a's  voice,  a  alius  zeams  to  I  to  ha' 
zummut  in's  keeker.  If  a'd  yeat  a  feaw  scare 
o'  snails,  as  the  blackbirds  and  dreskes  do, 
instead  o'  smael  birds'  eggs,  a'd  vind's  zengin' 
mended  'oondervul,  I'm  zhure.  But  it's  plea- 
zant  time  when  the  cuckoo's  about — that's  zar- 
tin.  The  whate  be  chittin  ;  the  ma  wing  grass 
looks  vrum ;  the  elmin  trees  ha'  got  ael  their 
leaves  on,  and  the  young  rucks  are  makin'  a 
caddie, 

S. — What  other  verse  is  it  they  have  about 
the  cuckoo  ? 
Simo7i — 

The  Cuckoo  comes  in  April, 

Stays  the  month  o'  May : 
Zings  a  zong  at  Midzummer, 

And  then  a  gwoes  away. 

S. — Ay,  that's  it.  The  bird  chooses  the  three 
most  delicious  months  of  the  year ;  and.  though 
his  name  has  become  a  byword  among  us,  his 
advent  glads  the  heart  of  man,  notwithstanding 
his  "note  of  fear."  The  small  birds,  however, 
give  him  a  dusting  occasionally,  either  out  of 
revenge  for  the  petty  larceny  he  commits  on 
them,  or  for  his  resemblance  to  the  hawk,  with 
whom  they  sometimes  venture  too  far,  as  with 
the  owl,  and  suffer  for  their  temerity. 

J. — You  spake  of  the  thrush  loving  the  haw- 
thorn. There  are  several  of  those  beautiful 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood.  One  often  sees 
them  on  the  hills  and  downs,  standing  alone, 
their  beautiful  foliage  exhibiting  in  strong  con- 
trast their  gnarled  and  weather-beaten  trunks. 
It  is  truly  a  most  picturesque  tree.  Can  you 
tell  why  they  are  so  frequently  seen  thus  de- 
tached ? 

S. — "  A  bird  of  the  air  shall  tell  of  the  mat- 
ter." Many  of  them  are  of  very  great  age.  I 
can  fancy  the  thrush,  the  ouzle,  or  the  wood- 
pigeon,  scared  by  the  fowler  in  ancient  times, 
dropping  a  berry  here  and  there,  which  took 
root,  to  the  amazement  of  the  wandering  swine- 
herd. The  Anglo-Saxons  regarded  this  tree 
with  superstitious  veneration ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  to  this  day,  if  you  talk  of  cut- 
ting one  down,  you  will  create  a  terrible  hub- 
bub in  the  neighbourhood.  I  am  hardly  free 
from  the  imputation  of  tree-worship,  so  much 
denounced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  have 
an  especial  regard  for  the  hawthorn,  beautiful 
at  this  season,  while  it  teams  with  its  delicious 
perfume,  and  cheerful  to  look  upon,  studded 
with  countless  ripening  berries,  when  hoar  win- 


ter nips  both  man  and  beast,  and  makes  your 
hearthstone  pleasanter  than  the  meadows. 

J. — I  have  no  doubt  many  of  these  trees  are 
of  a  great  age,  coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  oldest 
oaks  and  yews  in  the  kingdom.  Old  records 
tell  us  of  several  of  the  latter  two  ;  but  the 
hawthorn,  perhaps,  lost — if  not  its  beauty — its 
dignity  under  the  Norman  rule.  Speaking  of 
the  age  of  trees,  did  you  ever  notice  the  old 
saying  that  an  oak  is  five  hundred  years  grow- 
ing, five  hundred  years  in  a  state  of  maturity, 
and  another  five  hundred  in  decaying.  You 
will  find  it  among  the  quaint  list  of  "  demaun- 
des  joyous,"  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
1511. 

S. — From  what  we  have  confirmed,  as  to  the 
age  of  the  oak,  there  seems  some  truth  in  this 
saying  of  our  forefathers.  The  oldest  men  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  some  have  reached 
eighty  years,  say  they  remember  trees  which 
are  "not  a  mossle  chainged"  since  they  were 
breeched.  But  much  has  been  written  on  an- 
cient trees  known  to  have  been  standing  before 
the  Conquest.  Yonder  is  an  elm,  which  was  a 
lusty  tree  when  the  Pai'liament  men  chased  the 
fugitive  Royalists  across  these  meadows. 

J. — Heaven  grant  that  such  quiet  scenes  may 
never  again  be  the  theatre  of  such  fearful  do- 
ings. History  usually  gives  us  but  the  outline 
of  events,  and  many  an  episode  of  blood  and 
pillage  in  those  strifeful  days  is  lost  to  remem- 
brance. 

S. — We  may  guess  the  fate  of  many  a  happy 
and  innocent  family  at  that  period,  abandoned 
to  the  rage  and  lust  of  an  infuriate  and  licen- 
tious soldiery,  whose  characters  may  be  infer- 
red when  we  read  of  the  devices  borne  by  their 
|  officers.  One  Middleton,  a  Parliament  man, 
had  for  his  device  an  armed  figure  killing  a 
bishop,  with  the  motto,  "Exosus  Deo  et  Sanc- 
tis," and  underneath  "  root  and  branch."  Lang- 
rish,  another  captain,  bore  a  death's  head,  with 
a  bishop's  mitre,  and  "Mori  potui  quam  papa- 
tus."  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  impiety  and 
indecency  of  some  of  the  Ptoyalist  captains, 
who  adopted  devices  and  mottoes  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  written  down.  But 
come,  Simon  waits  for  us  below  the  bridge ; 
let  us  see  what  sport  we  are  to  have  this  fine 
morning.  Ha  !  the  May-fly  is  rising ;  the  an- 
gler will  not  leave  the  river  with  an  empty  pan- 
nier to-day.  "The  insect  youth  are  on  the 
wing,"  as  Paley  prettily  expresses  it. 

J. — When  this  fly  is  on  the  water,  the  fish 
will  take  no  other,  I  have  heard. 

S. — Ask  those  who  told  you  so  if  they  ever 
tried.  But  we  will  soon  put  it  to  the  test. 
The  mention  of  that  dogma  reminds  me  that 
last  season,  in  the  month  of  April,  with  a  cold 
north-west  wind,  which  curled  the  surface  of 
the  water  well,  I  took,  in  a  part  of  this  stream, 
within  the  space  of  half-a-mile,  sixteen  brace 
of  fine  trouts,  and  most  of  them  with  the  arti- 
ficial May-fly,  though,  of  course,  not  one  of 
these  creatures  had  made  its  appearance.  I 
have  been  equally  successful  with  the  May-fly's 
"  counterfeit  presentment"  in  streams  where 
that  insect  is  never  seen.  The  fact  is,  that 
when  the  trout  is  really  inclined  to  feed  there 
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are  few  things  thrown  lightly  on  the  surface, 
or  slowly  drawn  through  the  water,  which  he 
will  not  take. 

J. — I  have  often  observed  fish  rise  and  take 
the  leaves  which  on  a  windy  day  are  blown 
into  the  river.  This  seems  to  favour  your 
opinion. 

S. — True,  but  you  will  find  the  trout  repeat- 
edly reject  them.  I  do  not  think  them  so  ob- 
tuse as  to  seize  everything  as  food  which  may 
fall  near  them ;  but,  doubtless,  experience,  or 
perhaps  instinct,  prompts  them  to  examine 
everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  Thus 
the  hairy  caterpillar,  when  feeding  on  a  leaf, 
may,  like  the  clown  sawing  the  sign-board,  on 
which  he  is  perched,  eat  away  until  he  is  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water.  In  this  manner, 
though  hardly  discernible  by  us,  the  fish,  per- 
haps, often  devour  any  reptile  or  insect  that 
may  be  launched  on  a  floating  leaf,  which  is 
sent  adrift  again  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared  of  the 
creatures  sailing  upon  it.  I  have  had  wonder- 
ful sport  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  fish  rising  at  almost  every  fly  cast  near 
them,  while  the  leaves  were  falling  occasion- 
ally, in  consequence  of  a  breeze.  Now,  then, 
on  with  a  May-fly  for  "  stretcher,"  and  use  a 
hackle  for  the  "  bob."  Well,  Simon,  have  you 
marked  a  good  trout  ? 

Simon. — Eez,  zur ;  there's  a  featish  good  un, 
just  under  thuck  bank  yander,  if  Measter  Julian 
can  crape  alang  by  them  pales,  and  kip  out  o' 
zite. 

J. — I'll  try,  Simon,  I  see  him  rising.  Now 
see  me  give  him  "the  line  of  invitation." 
There !  ha  !  he's  gone ! 

S. — Yes ;  there  he  goes  up  stream  like  a 
rocket.  He  saw  the  shadow  of  your  rod.  He 
is  an  old  and  cunning  fish,  and  is  not  to  be 
easily  caught. 

Simon. — The  best  woy'to  catch  he  is  to  drow 
a  leetle  bit  aboove,  and  let  the  vly  zail  auver 
hin. 

J. — That  last  word  of  our  friend's  puzzles  me 
a  little  ;  is  it  a  corruption  of  him  or  it  ? 

S. — It  is  no  corruption,  but  the  pure  Saxon 
pronoun  hyn ;  though,  strange  to  say,  the  com- 
pilers of  our  provincial  glossaries  have  not  re- 
marked it ;  a  proof,  one  may  easily  perceive, 
that  they  have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  dialects  they  have  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate. The  compilers  of  some  of  these  works 
are  greatly  deceived  if  they  suppose  any  Eng- 
lish dialect  is  to  be  illustrated  by  merely  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary. 
Others  err  as  much  in  concluding,  that,  as  a 
certain  provincial  word  is  not  to  be  discovered 
in  these  vocabularies,  it  is  necessarily  not  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and,  having  searched  all 
the  ancient  northern  tongues  for  derivations, 
boldly  assume  that  it  was  imported! 

J- — But,  is  not  this  word  sometimes  pro- 
nounced like  un  ? 

S. — It  is  ;  and  the  same  change  was,  doubt- 
less, remarked  by  the  scribes  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times ;  hence  the  variation  which  we  find  in 
their  orthography,  even  in  the  same  page. 

J. — Then  there  is  the  word  "  thuck,"  which 


I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  before, 
though  I  have  frequently  remarked  "  thick." 

S. — The  first  word  "  thuck"  is  now  not  so 
frequently  heard,  and  is  only  used  by  those 
who  adhere  to  the  "  owld  taak,"  as  they  style 
it.  "  Thick"  is  the  natural  corruption  of 
"thilk,"  which  you  will  find  repeatedly  in 
Chaucer,  and  "  thuck"  is  an  equally  natural 
corruption  of  "  thulk,"  which  you  will  discover 
in  Robert  of  Gloster's  Chronicle,  and  in  the 
MS.  of  Piers  Ploughman,  edited  by  Whitaker  ; 
so,  you  see,  my  friend  here  is  only  talking  a 
language  which  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman 
once  used. 

Simon. — Won't  'e  try  a  leetle  bit  lawer  down, 
zur.  Ize  zartin  zure  ye'll  vind  a  girt  un  or  two 
in  the  mill-tail,  if  zo  be  Measter  Julian  'oud 
like  to  try  a  minney. 

S. — What  say  you  to  Simon's  suggestion  '.' 
Shall  we  walk  to  the  mill-tail  and  try  a  min- 
now ?  / 

J. — With  all  my  heart.  Come  along  ;  and, 
as  we  walk  there,  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say 
on  "  Ize"  which  I  often  hear  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

S  — Ha,  there  you  almost  bring  be  to  a  non 
plus,  and  I  fear  you  will  get,  in  this  instance, 
conjecture  only,  the  hobby-horse  of  etymolo- 
gists, in  the  place  of  illustration.  The  use  of 
"Ize"  or  "Ise,"  isnot  so  easily  explained.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  dates  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  I  don't  remember  meeting  with  it 
earlier  than  in  Chaucer,  in  whose  inimitable 
"  Canterbury  Tales"  lis  is  used  for  I  am,  both 
by  the  Clerk  and  by  the  Miller.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  the  illustrious  old  poet  meant  this  for 
&  provincial  form  of  speech  ;  but  it  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  so.  The  introduction  of  Norman 
French  produced  many  hybrid  words,  and  it 
probably  led  to  "  Ize."  The  use  of  w  for  v  is 
not  confined  to  the  cockneys,  as  some  suppose : 
it  is  common  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  but  there 
you  often  find  "  /  are"  for  /  am,  as  the  vulgar 
Breton  says  Je  sommes  !  The  "  English  of 
Kent,"  so  much  vaunted  in  old  days,  was  doubt- 
less a  language  to  which  Norman  French  was 
adapted,  whereby  it  was  made  more  cockney, 
and  less  truly  English,  than  the  dialects  of  the 
"Shires,"  as  the  county  people  of  that  county 
to  this  hour  call  the  other  parts  of  England. 

J. — I  notice  that  they  use  "  on"  instead  of 
of,  almost  invariably. 

S. — There  is  a  precedent  for  that  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  it  was  in  use  down  to  the 
J  seventeenth  century.    What  says  the  song, 
Complain  my  lute,  complain  on  him. 

In  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  "Reynard 
the  Fox,"  you  find  how  the  different  animals 
complained  on  him  ;  and  Dame  Julian  Berners, 
(  counting  the  terms  used  by  sportsmen  in  her 
day,  when  describing  the  ages  of  the  deer,  says. 

And  ye  speke  of  the  Bucke,  the  fyrst  yere  he  is 
A  Fawyne  soukynge  on  his  dam  say  as  I  you  wys. 

You  laugh  at  my  illustrations  ;  but  I  think  yon 
will  find  that  I  have  authority  for  what  I  have 
j  advanced. 

I    J. — In  sober  earnestness,  I  feel  interested  in 
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them ;  and  henceforward,  shall  endeavour  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
your  humble  neighbours. 

S. — I  am  glad  to  hear  your  confession  that 
I  have  not  pleaded  vainly  in  behalf  of  my 
smock-frocked  friends  and  their  dialect,  which, 
though  I  am  no  philologist,  I  hope  I  have 
shewn  is  entitled  to  some  consideration,  if  only 
on  the  score  of  its  antiquity.  And,  now,  let  us 
try  for  one  of  Simon's  trouts.  for  here  is  the 
mill-tail.  Ho  !  Simon !  a  minnow  for  Mr. 
Julian.    Why,  what's  the  fellow  about, 

J. — He's  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  miller's 
bees,  who  seem  disposed  to  resent  his  entering 
their  fee-simple  without  leave, 

Simon — 'Begs  yar  pardon,  zur;  but  they 
there  wosbirds  zeemed  rayther  cam  and  niis- 
chievul.  When  I  went  oon  woy,  they  wanted 
to  gwo  there  too.  Urn  zeemed  minded  to  ha' 
a  turn  wi'  I  as  they  did  wi'  Jack  Ockle. 

S. — Why,  when  was  that,  Simon  ? 

Simon. — Laastzummer,  zur.  Jack  'ad  cot  a 
girt  beg  trout  just  agin  thuck  pwoast,  and  a  run 
backcrds  to  kip 's  line  tight,  right  bang  auver 
oone  o'  they  hives.  Massey  haugh  !  what  a 
buzzin'  and  vizzin'  there  was,  to  be  zhure  !  out 
um  coomed  like  vengeance,  and  pitched  into 
Jack  as  if  they  was  mad.  The  miller  zeed  it 
ael,  but  cou'dnt  come  anighst  un.  Jack  roared 
like  a  town-bull,  and  drowed  down  his  rod,  and 
jumped  bang  into  the  river  to  zave  hizzelf ;  but 
the  leetle  wosbirds  watched  un  till  a  coomed 
up,  and  went  at  un  agen.  Very  lucky  var'n 
it  coomed  on  to  rain  very  hard,  and  a  craawled 
out  purty  nigh  dead,  wi'  his  yead  and  vace 
covered  wi'  stinges,  zo  that  a  cou'd  only  zee's 
woy  whoam  out  o'  the  earner  o'  oone  eye. 
Poor  owld  Molly  cou'dn't  thenk  what  galley 
craw  'twas  as  coomed  whoam  to  her.  "Who 
in  the  'ouruld  be  you  ?"  zays  Molly.  "  Why, 
I'll  be  whipped  if 't  aint  our  Jack  !"  and  awoy 
a  hobbled  up  street  to  vetch  Measter  Smith, 
the  cow-doctor.  'Twas  a  lang  time  avoor  a 
looked  like  hizzelf  agen. 

S. — A  pretty  episode  in  the  life  of  an  angler, 
and  worthy  to  be  recorded  with  the  story  I 
told  you  yesterday.  Now,  then,  Julian,  pitch 
your  minnow  into  that  eddy,  and  if  you  should 
peradventure  hook  a  fish  be  warned  by  the 
fate  of  Jack  Ockle,  and  don't  run  down  a  bee- 
hive in  your  ecstacy.  You  have  him  !  steady  ! 
he's  a  fine  fellow,  and  will  fight  for  it ;  keep 
him  clear  of  that  post — that's  well — wind  up. 
No !  another  plunge,  and  another !  don't  pull 
him  against  the  stream,  or  he's  lost.  Get 
below,  and  gently  tow  him  down  towards  that 
slope.  Give  me  the  landing  net.  There  he  is ! 
a  fine  fish,  indeed  ;  a  good  three-pounder,  if  I 
mistake  not.  Carry  him  into  the  miller's  wife, 
and  ascertain  his  weight,  Simon.  And,  now, 
let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  the  voracity  and  dar- 
ing of  some  of  these  larger  fish,  which,  when 
not  inclined  to  feed,  you  may  tempt  in  vain, 
but  at  other  times  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  veriest  bungler.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  fishing  at  Kickmansworth,  on  the 
river  Colne,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  summer  of 
1815,  having  laboured  all  day  with  the  fly,  and 
contributed  but  little  to  his  pannier,  before 


quitting  the  water-side,  bethought  of  having  a 
venture  with  a  snail,  which  he  substituted  for 
his  artificial  temptations.  In  a  short  time  he 
struck  a  very  heavy  fish,  which,  after  playing 
for  a  while,  he  at  length  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  though  not  sufficiently  near 
enough  to  make  sure  of  him.  The  fish  was  a 
large  one  ;  and,  the  captor's  attendant  having 
quitted  the  ground,  and  gone  to  a  neighbour- 
ing cottage,  he  was  left  without  a  landing-net. 
There  was,  consequently,  no  alternative  but 
"playing him  till  tired," — an  antiquated  prac- 
tice now-a-days,  and  never  resorted  to  but  in 
desperate  cases,  like  the  present.  The  crea- 
ture at  length  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  and 
was  towed  to  the  bank ;  but  the  angler,  in  try- 
ing to  lift  him  out  of  the  water,  tore  the  hook 
from  his  mouth,  and  the  prize  slowly  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  The  stream  was  at  that  spot  deep 
and  clear,  but  not  swift ;  and  the  angler  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  trout  lying  gasp- 
ing almost  within  his  reach.  Perplexed  and 
baffled,  he  put  on  another  snail ;  but  without 
hope.  By  this  time  the  fish  had  recovered, 
and  began  to  move  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  The  snail  was  placed  before  him,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  he  darted  at  it,  gorged  it, 
and  struck  off  up  the  stream.  This  time  the 
angler  was  more  successful;  and,  after  a  struggle 
of  some  minutes,  during  which  his  attendant 
returned,  the  fish  was  landed,  and  found  to 
weigh  five  pounds.  This  is  a  well  authentica- 
ted fact ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  fish  must  have  seen  his  captor  at  their  first 
encounter.  But  here's  Simon,  with  our  fish. 
Well,  what  does  he  weigh  ? 

Simon. — Dree  pound  two  ounces  and  a  haaf, 
zur.  A's  a  'oondervul  vine  un,  to  be  zhure. 
I  'oonders  how  many  scare  o'  minnies  it's  tuck 
to  vat'  un. 

S. — I  think  we  may  try  for  another  in  this 
mill-tail.  Let  me  fit  you  with  another  minnow. 
Cast  over  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  draw  it 
towards  you.    There, — you  had  a  run  ! 

J. — Yes ;  he  has  taken  my  minnow,  and  got 
off. 

S. — Try  again.  Another  minnow,  Simon. 
J. — Here's  another! 

S. — Steady,  Ha  !  he's  gone  !  you  lost  that 
fish  by  pulling  him  against  the  stream ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  portion  of  your  tackle,  to 
book. 

J. — Yes ;  confound  him  !  he  has  taken  my 
hooks,  and  about  a  yard  of  foot-line.  I  feel  as 
much  ashamed  of  this  as  a  Spartan  would  have 
been  at  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

S. — Don't  fret  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
chances  of  the  angler ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  it 
is  always  most  hazardous  to  pull  a  fish  against 
the  stream.  It  shoutd  ever  be  your  especial 
care,  the  moment  he  is  hooked,  to  get  below 
him  as  promptly  as  possible.  Let  us  proceed 
further  up  the  river,  and  perchance  wc  may, 
as  we  return,  happen  on  this  very  fish.  That 
this  is  not  altogether  impossible  I  will  show 
you,  as  we  walk  along,  in  a  story  told  me  by 
an  old  angler  some  time  since;  though  you 
may  not  recover  your  hooks  in  the  same  way. 
This  gentleman  was  fishing  for  trout  with  a 
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minnow,  when,  either  from  the  inadvertence 
of  which  you  were  guilty,  or  some  fault  of 
his  tackle,  it  was  carried  away  by  a  lusty 
trout.  Having  refitted  with  a  fly,  he  proceeded 
down  the  stream,  and  met  with  good  sport. — 
Returning  by  the  pool  where  he  had  lost  his 
tackle,  he  resolved  to  have  another  venture, 
and  had  scarcely  made  his  cast,  when  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hook  a  thumping  fish. — 
He  was  greatly  surprised,  however,  to  find  that 
his  acquaintance,  after  a  few  plunges,  came  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  reeling  and  dead- 
beaten.  Having  landed  him,  astonishment 
succeeded  to  surprise,  when  he  discovered  that, 
instead  of  hooking  the  fish,  he  had  caught  the 
dissevered  tackle  hanging  from  his  mouth.' 
During  his  absence  the  trout  had  evidently 
become  exhausted  by  his  endeavours  to  free 
himself  from  the  hooks  which  he  had  earned 
away  in  the  first  assault.  Here  is  a  part  of 
the  stream  where  I  have  generally  had  good 
sport.  We'll  try  it  as  far  as  that  hawthorn- 
tree  yonder,  and  then  we'll  see  what  Simon  has 
in  my  second  pannier  in  the  way  of  luncheon, 
which  we  can  eat  beneath  its  shade,  like  true 
anglers,  with  the  sauce ,  of  a  good  appetite. 
There,  I  think,  if  you  can  manage  to  cast  your 
fly  under  those  alder-bushes,  you  may  raise  a 
good  fish ;  but,  if  you  do,  take  care  of  that 
patch  of  weeds  hard  by. 

J. — I  have  him  !  he's  a  thumping  fish  :  he 
took  the  fly  slowly,  and,  you  see,  is  gone  to 
the  bottom  ? 

S. — If  I  mistake  not,  you  have  hooked  a 
chubb.     Wind  up  a  yard  or  two,  and  walk 
down  stream  with  him.  Yes;  I  guessed  rightly. 
The  landing-net,  Simon, — there  he  is.    He  has  I 
taken  your  hackle,  I  see,  as  I  predicted. 

J. — You  have  a  quick  eye  for  a  fish.  How  ! 
did  you  know  it  was  not  a  trout  ? 

S. — By  the  quiet  manner  in  which  he  took  ! 
the  fly,  and  by  his  dull,  leaden  plunge.  Though  j 
a  large  trout  is  not  so  brisk  generally  as  a 
smaller  one,  he  will  give  you  infinitely  more  i 
trouble  than  the  chubb. 

Simon. — A's  a  martal  timerzome  vish,  zur  ;  i 
but  still  um  likes  a  good  vat  bait,  too  ;  specially  j 
a  dumbledore. 

S — Yes,  Simon  is  quite  right ;  and,  there-  j 
fore,  when  you  do  fish  for  chubb,  use  a  good, 
large,  hairy  palmer,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
humble-bee  or  dumbledore,  as  they  call  it  here- 
abouts. I  have  seen  some  in  the  fishing-tackle 
shops  in  London,  dressed  to  perfection.  And 
now  I  shall  cross  the  ford  here,  and  give  you 
the  meeting  at  the  old  hawthorn-tree,  near 
which  there  is  a  foot-bridge.  You  will  find 
some  good  fish  just  where  the  bank  rises — au 
revoir.  Simon  will  accompany  you. — Bentley's 
Miscellany. 


ADVENTURE  IN  A  VOYAGE    TO  THE 
LEVANT. 

One  evening  lately,  when  at  a  small  social 
party,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  beside  an 
old  acquaintance,  a  Mr.  Kerr,  one  who  had 
some  time  before  returned  from  a  foreign 


country,  where  for  many  years  he  had  pursued 
a  mercantile  profession  with  advantage.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  alluded  to  a 
particular  adventure  he  had  once  met  in  a 
voyage  [to  the  Levant,  but  immediately  after 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  subject,  as  if  the 
recollection  of  it  were  too  painful  to  be  endured. 
On  my  pressing  the  point,  he  at  length,  but 
with  great  reluctance,  stated  the  following 
particulars: — * 

"On my  return  some  years  ago,"  said  Kerr, 
"  from  the  eastern  costs  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  I  had  visited  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
partly  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  which  I  had  engaged,  I  was 
^induced,  by  what  I  had  seen  and  learned,  to 
ireight  small  vessels  at  Liverpool,  with  goods 
of  various  kinds,  which  I  proposed  t  ocarry 
either  to  Alexandria  or  Beiroot.  The  vessel 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  an  Italian  Sloop, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  thrown  in  my  way 
by  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune.  It  had 
brought  over  a  cargo  from  Italy,  and  the 
master  and  crew,  eight  in  number,  all  natives 
of  that  country,  were  waiting  in  the  Mersey, 
after  discharging  their  freight,  for  any  chance 
that  might  occur  of  returning  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  fresh  loading.  This  was  an  op- 
portunity of  the  very  kind  I  had  wished,  and 
an  arrangement  was  speedily  made  with  the 
Italian  master,  who  engaged  to  convey  my 
cargo  to  the  first-mentioned  port  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  This  matter  settled,  and 
the  weather  being  favourable,  I  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  and  was 
soon  enabled  to  set  sail  for  the  East,  ac- 
companied by  my  younger  brother,  the  only 
other  person  on  board  besides  the  Italians  and 
myself. 

For  a  time  our  voyage  was  a  pleasant  one. 
But  before  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  wind  changed,  and  with  it  came  changes 
also  of  another  and  more  alarming  kind.  The 
master  of  the  sloop,  who  was  a  middle-aged 
man  of  sallow  complexion,  though  with  features 
not  otherwise  uupleasing,  suddenly  dropt  the 
obsequiousness  of  his  tone  and  manner,  and 
appeared  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  my 
brother  and  myself.  As  the  weather  became 
more  and  more  squally  on  our  entering  the 
Mediterranean,  the  man's  behaviour  became 
more  and  more  distant  and  repulsive,  and  the 
expression  of  his  eye  at  times  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  most  unpleasant  sensations  in  the 
mind  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  it  was 
directed,  and  who  felt  themselves  wholly  in  his 
power.  At  length  the  thoughts  brooding  in 
the  master's  mind  found  vent  in  words.  One 
day,  as  I  stood  on  deck,  the  ship  chanced  to 
give  a  heavy  lurch,  and  the  Italian  cried  out, 
'  I  am  ruined,  and  that  accursed  fellow  is  the 
cause  of  it!'  At  that  moment  he  pointed  to 
me,  and  cast  on  me  a  look  full  of  hate  and 
menace,  which  was  reflected  from  the  counten- 


*  As  stories  like  the  above  are  often  only  said  to  be  true, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  take  this  additional  means  of 
assuring  the  reader  that  the  "  Adventure  in  a  Voyage 
to  the  Levant"  is  an  incident  which  ideally  occurred. 
—Ed.  C.  E.  J 
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ance  of  more  than  one  of  the  crew.  Similar 
expressions  fell  in  mutterings  from  his  lips 
day  after  day,  until  I  became  seriously  alarm- 
ed, and  for  the  first  time  consulted  with  my 
brother,  to  whom  I  had  been  unwilling  to 
communicate  my  awakening  fears.  He  had 
observed  all  that  had  passed,  however,  as 
closely  and  clearly  as  myself.  Both  of  us 
were  inclined,  at  first,  to  think  that  the  fears 
of  the  master  and  crew  regarding  the  weather 
— for  the  Italians  are  timorous  sailors — had 
only  temporarily  drowned  their  better  feelings, 
and  their  reasons  also,  seeing  that  the  storm 
came  not  at  our  bidding.  This  explanation  of 
their  conduct  proved  but  a  pleasing  illusion. 
The  weather  improved,  but  this  circumstance^ 
was  far  from  producing  any  favourable  alter^ 
tion  in  the  deportment  of  the  master  and  the 
crew.  Their  looks  became  more  and  more 
lowering  ;  and,  finally,  open  threats  of  murder, 
in  daylight,  and  in  hearing  of  almost  every 
man  on  board,  were  vented  against  us  by  the 
master  of  the  sloop ! 

My  brother  and  myself  had  long  been  watch- 
ful and  guarded  in  our  movements,  but  this 
menace  brought  on  a  crisis.  It  was  now  but 
too  plain  that  our  destruction  had  been  early 
meditated  by  the  Italian  captain,  and  that  he 
had  been  hitherto  merely  lashing  himself,  as 
it  were,  into  the  proper  pitch  of  fury,  and 
gradually  preparing  the  minds  of  his  men  for 
the  entertainment  and  execution  of  the  diabol- 
ical purpose.  How  dreadful  was  the  condition 
in  which  we  now  found  ourselves !  In  the 
centre  of  a  vast  sea — in  which  a  thousand 
bodies  might  be  buried  and  hid  forever  from 
the  eye  of  day — cribbed  up  in  a  small  vessel 
in  the  midst  of  wretches,  ready  and  willing  to 
destroy  us — these  enemies  eight  in  number, 
while  we  were  but  two,  and  one  of  these  two  a 
youth  of  eighteen — the  feelings  of  persons  in 
such  a  situation  can  be  but  faintly  conceived 
by  those  who  have  never  confronted  danger  in 
so  terrible  a  form.  Though  feeling,  however, 
the  full  horror  of  our  position,  we  did  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  despair.  The 
cabin  appropriated  to  us  fortunately  contained 
our  own  store  of  provision ;  and  in  this  place, 
after  the  master's  murderous  threat,  we  shut 
ourselves  up,  barricading  the  door  with  all  the 
heavy  articles  of  furniture  contained  in  the 
room.  This  proceeding  was,  as  it  were,  a 
declaration  of  open  war  ;  it  was  an  avowal  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  purposes  entertained 
against  us  ;  and  it  was  the  only  step  that 
could  render  us  even  for  a  moment  secvire. 

The  energies,  bodily  and  mental,  of  human 
beings,  frequently  rise  and  become  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  which  occasion 
makes  upon  them.  So  I  felt  it  to  be  with  my- 
self when  I  first  laid  down  my  head  upon  my 
pillow  under  the  circumstances  described. 
Above  me  I  heard  the  tread  of  assassins, 
whose  thirst  for  my  blood  would  not  permit 
them  *to  rest ;  beside  me  lay  a  beloved  brother, 
entrusted  to  my  charge  by  a  doating  mother 
far  away  ;  a  sense  of  fearful  danger  and  deep 
anxiety  were  kept  graven  on  my  mind  from 
these  two  present  causes,  independently  of  all 


considerations  of  individual  peril  to  myself, 
and  yet  I  did  not  feel  sickened  or  depressed 
by  the  prospect  before  me.  On  the  contrary, 
I  felt  a  buoyancy,  an  energetic  vigour,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
exciting  nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  were  placed.  As  I  painted  to  myself  the 
possibility  of  a  death-grapple — a  struggle  for 
the  lives  of  my  brother  and  myself — with  the 
men  by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  I  felt  my 
muscles  become  as  hard  in  every  limb  as  a 
cable  rope,  and  was  conscious  of  possessing 
such  capabilities  of  exertion  as  would  render 
my  death  no  easy  matter  for  even  eight  foes  to 
accomplish. 

This  excited  spirit  did  not  forsake  me.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  that  on 
which  we  shut  ourselves  up,  my  brother  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  endure  any  longer  the 
close  confinement  of  the  cabin,  without  enjoy- 
ing a  mouthful  of  the  fresh  air  ;  and  after  a 
consultation,  the  second  that  we  held  that  day, 
we  came  to  the  resolution  of  going  together 
on  deck.  At  the  same  time  determined  to 
sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  We  armed 
ourselves,  before  leaving  the  cabin,  with  two 
large  carving-knives  with  which  the  room  was 
fortunately  provided,  and  also  took  with  us 
every  other  defensive  weapon  which  we  pos- 
sessed. Thus  equipped,  we  stepped  upon  the 
deck,  locking  the  cabin  behind  us.  Glaring 
eyes  like  those  of  hungry  tigers,  were  fixed 
upon  us  by  the  master  and  the  crew,  but  the 
fire  of  watchful  determination  lit  up  the 
glances  that  were  returned  for  theirs,  and  the 
villains  quailed  at  the  thought  of  attacking 
two  determined  men,  or,  more  probably,  they 
calculated  upon  having  a  future  opportunity 
of  taking  us  off  our  guard.  We  were  allowed 
at  least,  to  return  to  our  cabin  unmolested. 
But  upon  this  we  could  build  no  hope  of  bet- 
tering our  position.  No  man  had  spoken  to 
us;  no  one  had  bid  us  good-morrow;  every 
countenance  was  sullen,  dark  and  lowering. 

For  many  consecutive  days  a  similar  scene 
was  repeated.  Armed  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed, we  went  once  every  twenty-four  hours 
upon  deck,  and  barricaded  ourselves  at  every 
other  time  within  our  cabin.  During  each  of 
these  two  visits  to  the  open  air,  every  motion 
made  by  us  was  performed  with  such  caution 
as  became  those  whose  movements  were  watch- 
ed by  demons,  ready  to  spring  upon  their 
victims  on  the  slightest  show  of  incaution. 
But  although  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
should  have  been  unsuccessful  in  a  combined 
attack,  their  hearts  uniformly  failed  them  ;  for 
they  saw  well  that  some  of  them  must  have 
fallen — that  we  should  not  die  alone  ! 

Matters  were  in  this  situation — a  situation 
still  perilous  and  terrible,  though  we  were 
growing  accustomed  to  it — when  by  my  cal- 
culations of  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
should  be  approaching  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  as  our  course  had  not  been 
changed,  as  far  as  I  could  observe.  An 
alarming  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  was 
presented  to  me  one  night  as  I  sat  alone  in 
the  cabin,  my  brother  having  laid  himself 
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down  to  sleep.  The  night  was  calm,  and  all 
was  silent  as  my  own  brooding  and  voiceless 
thoughts,  excepting  the  tramp — that  often 
heard,  that  perpetual  tramp — of  two  men 
walking  upon  the  deck ;  these  were  the  master 
and  his  mate — worthy  and  inseparable  associ- 
ates !  Either  they  spoke  louder,  or  the  evening 
was  stiller  than  usual ;  for  I  distinctly  heard 
the  murmur  of  their  voices,  which,  in  the  like 
situation  I  had  frequently  endeavoured  to 
catch  in  vain.  I  placed  myself  in  the  most 
favourable  position  for  hearing,  but  my  ear 
could  gather  sound  only,  not  sense.  At  last, 
however,  the  voices  increased  in  loudness — a 
violent  stamp  was  made  upon  the  cabin  roof — 
and  I  heard  the  master's  voice  exclaim  with  a 
curse  which  I  shall  not  repeat,  and  in  tones 
which  showed  that  passion  had  for  the 
moment  got  the  better  of  prudence,  '  It 
must  be  done  to-morrow,  Antoine  !  Cowards ! 
to  think  that  we  should  have  shrunk  so  long 
from  two  men !  But,  to-morrow  they  must 
die,  or  we  lose  our  chance.  We  are  close  on 
shore,  and  will  be  boarded  by  some  one  im- 
mediately!' The  mate  appeared  to  have 
reminded  him  of  his  imprudence  in  making  this 
loud  exclamation,  as  they  recommenced  their 
walk,  and  their  conversation  sunk  to  the 
same  murmuring  tone  as  before. 

On  that  momentous  night  I  closed  not  my 
eyes,  the  ruminations  that  kept  me  awake 
were  of  a  mixed  character.  The  sentence 
which  I  had  overheard,  although  in  one  sense 
a  death-knell,  was  in  another  a  signal  of  hope. 
We  were  approaching  the  neighbourhood  of 
human  beings  who  were  not  our  enemies — of 
those  who  might  rescue  us  from  the  fangs  of 
the  murderous  harpies  in  whose  clutches  we 
were.  But,  alas !  could  we  repel  the  attack, 
could  we  survive  the  death-struggle,  which 
was  impending?  To  be  ready  for  whatever 
might  happen,  I  packed  up  all  our  most  valu- 
able articles,  partly  in  a  box  and  partly  about 
my  person.  I  resolved  also,  to  acquaint  my 
brother  with  the  words  of  the  master,  but  to 
go  upon  deck  by  myself  on  the  following  day, 
and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  anticipated  assault 
alone.  That  I  should  go  on  deck,  I  was  deter- 
mined, as  there  only  could  the  means  of  eman- 
cipation be  found. 

But  my  brother  had  not  been  asleep  ;  he 
had  heard  the  words  of  the  master  as  distinctly 
as  myself,  and  he  insisted  in  the  morning  upon 
going  with  me  upon  deck,  and  sharing  my  peril, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Again  at  this 
critical  moment,  did  I  feel  in  its  full  force  all 
that  tension  of  mind  and  body,  of  nerve  and 
muscle,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  As  I  stept  on 
deck,  I  felt  that  the  scowl  that  was  cast  upon 
me  by  the  master  was  returned  by  a  glare  of 
as  tiger-like  a  character  as  his  own.  My 
glance  rolled  keenly  from  side  to  side  as  I 
observed  some  more  suspicious  movements 
than  usual  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  mate, 
and  I  prepared  to  buckle  my  dear  beloved 
brother's  body  with  my  own,  and  die — if  I  was 
to  die — like  a  brave  man !  The  fatal  moment 
— the  collision — was  evidently  drawing  nigh, 
and  I  again  and  again — silently  but  fervently 


— commended  my  soul  to  my  Maker,  when 
suddenly  — '  A  ship  !  a  ship  in  the  offing!'  was 
the  cry  from  one  of  the  crew.  The  master 
and  the  rest  all  ran  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
sloop  and  gazed  towards  the  vessel.  I  also  would 
have  fain  gone  and  made  signals  to  it,  but 
dare  not  move  from  the  spot.  Things  remained 
in  this  position  for  a  few  minutes,  the  crew 
being  still  busy  with  the  ship  in  the  distance, 
when  my  brother  touched  me  on  the  arm,  and 
whispered  hurriedly,  '  A  boat !  a  boat  close 
under  us!'  It  was  so.  A  small  boat,  with 
four  men  in  it,  had  come  near  to  us  unobserved. 
I  made  eager  signs  for  it  to  lie  to,  and  at  the 
same  time  motioned  my  brother  to  bring  the 
box  from  the  cabin.  He  did  so,  noiselessly ; 
in  one  moment  it  was  into  the  boat,  and  in  an- 
other we  had  sprung  into  it  also,  with  all  the 
energy  of  desperation.  '  Row  !  row  !  for  our 
lives  and  for  your  own;  and  for  this,'  was  my 
earnest  whisper  to  the  boatmen,  showing  a 
purse  well  filled  with  gold.  The  men  seemed 
at  once  to  comprehend  that  it  was  a  case  of 
peril,  and  pulled  swiftly  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  pointed,  which  was,  the  reader  may 
be  assured,  the  opposite  one  to  that  in  which 
the  Italians  still  gazed.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  a  moment,  for  it  was  work  done  by  men 
whose  faculties  of  exertion  were  indescribably 
aroused.  When  the  crew  of  the  sloop  did 
observe  our  departure,  we  had  made  a  consid- 
erable way  from  them,  and  all  that  they  could 
do  in  their  impotent  rage  and  vexation  was  to 
send  an  unoffending  shot  or  two  after  us. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  follow.  It  may  be, 
that  on  consideration,  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  possession  of  the  cargo,  which 
must  have  been  the  main  object  of  their 
desire,  and  trusted  never  to  see  us  again. 

The  first  thought,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  my 
brother  and  myself,  on  finding  ourselves  fairly 
free  of  the  Italian  sloop,  was  our  gratitude  to 
heaven  for  our  deliverance  from  that  awful 
bondage.  Our  rescuers  proved  to  be  fisher- 
men of  the  Delta,  dwelling  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Western  Nile.  Once  safely  ashore,  and 
the  personal  jeopardy  of  my  brother  and  myself 
ended,  my  mind — such  is  human  nature — re- 
verted to  my  property,  and  I  resolved  not  to 
let  the  treacherous  Italians  off  without  making 
some  attempt  to  reclaim  what  was  my  own. 
Calculating,  from  the  point  at  which  I  was 
landed,  that  they  would  most  probably 
run  in  for  the  port  of  Alexandria,  I  hired 
a'  boat  to  carry  us  across  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir,  and  through  Lake  Mareotis  to  that 
city.  My  conjecture  was  correct ;  the  Italian 
sloop  was  in  the  harbour.  The  authorities  were 
applied  to,  and  so  strong  were  my  proofs  of 
a  right  to  the  cargo,  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  yielded  up  to  me  ;  but  a  due  consideration 
of  the  scanty  chances  of  justice  there ;  and  a 
deficiency  of  evidence,  made  me  depart  from 
my  original  purpose  of  charging  the  wretches 
with  their  perfidious  intent  to  murder.  I  was 
even  obliged  to  enter  into  intercourse  and  com- 
promise with  the  villainous  master,  before  my 
goods  could  be  unshipped  and  disposed  of. 

My  brother  and  I  afterwards  pursued  our 
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course  by  another  vessel  to  Beiroot,  where  we 
made  an  advantageous  sale  of  our  cargo.  It 
is  only,''  Mr.  Kerr  added,  il  because  you  have 
in  a  manner  forced  me  to  tell  this  story,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  go  through  its  details, 


they  had  been  conveyed  away,  except  that, 
upon  one  or  two  occasions,  a  few  drops  of 
blood  had  appeared  upon  the  leaves  which 
covered  the  ground.  Many  imputed  this  un- 
accountable disappearance  to  treachery,  and 


for  nothing  can  be  more  positively  painful  to  |  suggested  as  an  unanswerable  argument,  that 
me  than  to  enter  upon  it.  For  months  after 
my  escape,  I  could  not  sleep  soundly.  For 
two  years  I  could  not  allude  to  the  incidents 
without  loosing  a  night's  rest  in  consecpience ; 
and,  even  now,  the  mention  of  the  circum- 
stances puts  me  into  a  state  of  nervous  agita- 
tion of  a  very  distressing  kind.  May  you 
never,  my  good  friend,  pass  twenty-two  days 
in  the  way  I  spent  them  on  my  second  voyage 
to  the  Levant !' — Chamh  Ed.  Journal. 


SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  OF  A  BRITISH  SOLDIER 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

In  the  year  1799,  when  the  war  with  America  j 
was  conducted  with  great  spirit  upon  that  ; 
continent,  a  division  of  the  English  army  was  , 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  in  a 
position  so  favoured  by  nature,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  any  military  art  to  surprise  it. 
War  in  America  was  rather  a  species  of  hunt- 
ing than  a  regular  campaign.  "If  you  fight 
with  art,"  said  Washington  to  his  .soldiers, 
"  you  are  sure  to  be  defeated.  Acquire  dis- 
cipline enough  for  retreat,  and  the  uniformity 
of  combined  attack,  and  your  country  will 
prove  the  best  of  engineers."  So  true  was  the 
maxim  of  the  American  General,  that  the 
English  soldiers  had  to  contend  with  little  else. 
The  Americans  had  incorporated  the  Indians 


the  men  thus  surprised  might  at  least  have 
fired  their  muskets,  and  communicated  the 
alarm  to  the  contiguous  posts.  Others,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  rank  it  as  treachery, 
were  content  to  consider  it  as  a  mystery 
which  time  would  unravel. 

I  One  morning,  the  sentinels  having  been  sta- 
i  tioned  as  usual  over  night,  the  guard  went  at 
sun-rise  to  relieve  a  post  which  extended  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  wood.  The  sen- 
|  tinel  was  gone  !  The  surprise  was  great ;  but 
j  the  circumstance  had  occurred  before.  They 
left  another  man,  and  departed,  wishing  him 
j  better  luck.  "  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said 
>  the  man  with  warmth,  "I  shall  not  desert !" 

The  relief  company  returned  to  the  guard - 
j  house. 

The  sentinels  were  replaced  every  four 
hours,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  guard 
again  marched  to  relieve  the  post.  To  their 
inexpressible  astonishment  the  man  was  gone ! 
They  searched  round  the  spot,  but  no  traces 
could  be  found  of  his  disappearance,  It  was 
now  necessary  that  the  station,  from  a  stronger 
motive  than  ever,  should  not  remain  unoccu- 
pied ;  they  were  compelled  to  leave  another 
man,  and  returned  to  the  guard-nouse.  The 
superstition  of  the  soldiers  was  awakened,  and 
terror  ran  through  the  regiment.  The  Colo- 
nel being  apprised  of  the  occurrence,  signified 
!  his  intention  to  accompany  the  guard  when 


into  their  ranks,  and  had  made  them  useful  in  (  they  relieved  the  sentinel  they  had  left.  At 
a  species  of  war  to  which  their  habits  of  life  J  the  appointed  time,  they  all  marched  together  ; 
had  peculiarly  fitted  them.  They  sallied  out  and  again,  to  their  unutterable  wonder,  they 
of  their  impenetrable  forests  and  jungles,  and,  |  found  the  post  vacant,  and  the  man  gone  ! 
with  their  arrows  and  tomahawks,  committed  i  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Colonel  hesi- 
daily  waste  upon  the  British  army, — surprising  j  tated  whether  he  should  station  a  whole  com- 
their  sentinels,  cutting  off  their  stragglers,  j  pany  on  the  spot,  or  whether  he  should  again 
and  even  when  the  alarm  was  given  and  pur-  j  submit  the  post  to  a  single  sentinel.  The  cause 
suit  commenced,  they  fled  with  a  swiftness  |  of  this  repeated  disappearance  of  men,  whose 


that  the  speed  of  cavalry  could  not  overtake 
into  rocks  and  fastnesses  whither  it  was  dan 
gerous  to  follow  them. 

In  order  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  this  spe- 
cies of  war,  in  which  there  was  so  much  loss 
and  so  little  honour,  it  was  the  custom  with 
every  regiment  to  extend  its  outposts  to  a  great 
distance  beyond  the  encampments  ;  to  station 
sentinels  some  miles  in  the  woods,  and  to  keep 
a  constant  guard  round  the  main  body. 

A  regiment  of  foot  was  at  this  time  stationed 
upon  the  confines  of  a  boundless  Savannah. 
Its  particular  office  was  to  guard  every  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  main  body ;  the  sentinels, 
whose  posts  penetrated  into  the  woods,  were 
supplied  from  its  ranks,  and  the  service  of  this 
regiment  was  thus  more  hazardous  than  that 
of  any  other.    Its  loss  was  likowise  gi*eat. 
The  sentinels  were  perpetually  surprised  upon  j  taken  alive, 
their  posts  by  the  Indians,  and  were  borne  off ' 
their  stations   without  communicating 
alarm,  or  being  heard  of  after. 


courage  and  honesty  were  never  suspected, 
must  be  discovered ;  and  it  seemed  not  likely 
that  this  discovery  could  be  obtained  by  per- 
sisting in  the  old  method.  Three  brave  men 
were  now  lost  to  the  regiment,'  and  to  assign 
the  post  to  a  fourth,  seemed  nothing  less  than 
giving  him  up  to  destruction.  The  poor  fellow 
whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the  station,  though  a 
man  in  other  respects  of  incomparable  resolu- 
tion, trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  must  do  my  duty,"  said  he  to  the  officer, 
"I  know  that;  but  I  should  like  to  lose  my 
life  with  more  credit." 

"I  will  leave  no  man,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  against  his  will," 

A  man  immediately  stept  from  the  ranks, 
and  desired  to  take  the  post.    Every  mouth 
commended  his  resolution.    "  I  will  not  be 
said  he,  "  and  you  shall  hear  of 
me  on  the  least  alarm.   At  all  events  I  will  fire 
any  j  my  piece  if  I  hear  the  least  noise.    If  a  bird 
j  chatters,  or  a  leaf  falls,  you  shall  hear  my 


Not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  manner  in  which  musket.   You  may  be  alarmed  when  nothing  is 
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the  matter :  but  you  must  take  the  chance  as 
the  condition  of  the  discovery!" 

The  Colonel  applauded  his  courage,  and  told 
him  he  would  be  right  to  fire  upon  the  least 
noise  which  was  ambiguous.  His  comrades 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  left  him  with  a  '■ 
melancholy  foreboding.  The  company  marched 
back,  and  awaited  the  event  in  the  guard-house. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  every  ear  was 
upon  the  rack  for  the  discharge  of  the  musket, 
when,  upon  a  sudden,  the  report  was  heard. 
The  guard  immediately  marched,  accompanied, 
as  before,  by  the  Colonel,  and  some  of  the  most 
experienced  officers  of  the  regiment.  As  they 
approached  the  post,  they  saw  the  man  advan- 
cing towards  them,  dragging  another  man  on 
the  ground  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  When 
they  came  up  with  him,  it  appeared  to  be  an 
Indian  whom  he  had  shot.  An  explanation 
was  immediately  required. 

"  I  told  your  honour,"  said  the  man,  "  that 
I  should  fire  if  I  heard  the  least  noise.  The 
resolution  I  had  taken  has  saved  my  life.  I 
had  not  been  long  on  my  post  when  I  heard  a 
rustling  at  some  short  distance ;  I  looked,  and 
saw  an  American  hog,  such  as  are  common  in 
the  woods,  crawling  along  the  ground,  and 
seemingly  looking  for  nuts  under  the  trees  and 
amongst  the  leaves,  As  these  animals  are  so 
very  common,  I  ceased  to  consider  it  for  some 
minutes  ;  but  being  on  the  constant  alarm  and 
expectation  of  attack,  and  scarcely  knowing 
what  was  to  be  considered  a  real  cause  of  ap- 
prehension, I  kept  my  eyes  vigilantly  fixed 
upon  it,  and  marked  its  progress  among  the 
trees ;  still  there  was  no  need  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  my  thoughts  were  directed  to  danger  from 
another  quarter.  It  struck  me,  however,  as 
somewhat  singular  to  see  this  animal  making, 
by  a  circuitous  passage,  for  a  thick  coppice 
immediately  behind  my  post.  I  therefore  kept 
my  eye  more  constantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  as  it 
was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  coppice, 
hesitated  whether  I  should  not  fire.  My  com- 
rades, thought  I,  will  laugh  at  me  for  alarming 
them  by  shooting  a  pig  !  I  had  almost  resolved 
to  let  it  alone,  when,  just  as  it  approached  the 
thicket,  I  thought  I  observed  it  give  an  unusual 
spring.  I  no  longer  hesitated :  I  took  my  aim ; 
discharged  my  piece  ;  and  the  animal  was  in- 
stantly stretched  before  me  with  a  groan 
which  I  conceived  to  be  that  of  a  human  crea- 
ture. I  went  up  to  it,  and  judge  my  astonish- 
ment, when  I  found  that  I  had  killed  an  Indian  ! 
He  had  enveloped  himself  with  the  skin  of  one 
of  these  wild  hogs  so  artfully  and  so  complete- 
ly ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  so  entirely  con- 
cealed in  it,  and  his  gait  and  appearance  were 
so  exactly  correspondent  to  that  of  the  animal's, 
that,  imperfectly  as  they  were  always  seen 
through  the  trees  and  jungles,  the  disguise 
could  not  be  penetrated  at  a  distance,  and 
scarcely  discovered  upon  the  nearest  inspec- 
tion, He  was  armed  with  a  dagger  and  a 
tomahawk." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  man's  relation. 
The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  other 
sentinels  was  now  apparent,  The  Indians, 
sheltered  in  this  disguise,  secreted  themselves 


in  the  coppice;  watched  the  moment  when 
they  could  throw  it  oflf ;  burst  upon  the  senti- 
nels without  previous  alarm,  and,  too  quick  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  discharge  their 
pieces,  either  stabbed  or  scalped  them,  and 
bearing  their  bodies  away,  concealed  them  at 
some  distance  in  the  leaves.  The  Americans 
gave  them  rewards  for  every  scalp  of  an  enemy 
which  they  brought. 


MARRIAGES  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

The  mode  of  matrimonial  courtship  in  Persia 
does  not  allow  the  eyes  of  the  parties  to  direct 
their  choice  till  they  are  mutualty  pledged  to 
each  other. — An  elderly  female  is  employed  by 
the  relations  of  the  youth  to  visit  the  object 
selected  by  his  parents  or  friends,  or  guessed 
at  by  himself ;  and  her  office  is  to  ascertain 
the  damsel's  personal  endowments,  and  all 
other  subjects  suitable  to  their  views  in  the 
connection.  If  the  report  be  favourable,  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  bridegroom  dispatch 
certain  sponsors  to  explain  his  merits  and  pre- 
tensions to  the  relations  of  the  lady,  and  to  make 
the  offer  of  marriage  in  due  form.  If  accepted, 
the  heads  of  the  two  families  meet,  when  the 
necessary  contracts  are  drawn  up;  the  pre- 
sents, ornaments,  and  other  advantages  pro- 
posed by  the  bridegroom's  parents  discussed 
and  arranged ;  and  when  all  is  finally  settled, 
the  papers  are  sealed  and  witnessed  before  the 
cadi. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding, the  lover  sends  a  train  of  mules  laden 
with  the  promised  gifts  for  his  bride,  to  the 
house  of  her  parents  ;  the  whole  being  attended 
by  numerous  servants,  and  preceded  by  music 
and  drums.  Besides  the  presents  for  the  lady, 
the  procession  carries  all  sorts  of  costly  viands 
on  large  silver  trays,  ready  prepared  to  be  im- 
mediately spread  before  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  The  whole  of  the  day  is  spent  in  feast- 
ing and  jollity;  towards  evening  the  damsel 
makes  her  appearance  enveloped  in  a  long  veil 
of  scarlet  or  crimson  silk,  and  being  placed  on 
a  horse  or  mule  splendidly  caparisoned,  is  con- 
ducted to  the  habitation  of  her  affianced  hus- 
band by  all  her  relations,  marching  in  regular 
order  to  the  sound  of  the  same  clamorous  band 
which  had  escorted  the  presents.  When  alighted 
at  the  bridegroom's  door,  the  lady  is  led  to  her 
future  apartments  within  the  house,  accompa- 
nied, by  her  female  relations  and  waiting-maids. 
Her  friends  of  the  other  sex  meanwhile  repair 
to  those  of  the  bridegroom,  where  all  the  male 
relations  on  both  sides  being  assembled,  the 
feasting  and  rejoicing  recommence  ;  the 
drums  the  other  musical  instruments  still  play- 
ing the  most  conspicuous  part.  When  the 
supper-feast  is  over,  the  blushing  bride  is  con- 
ducted to  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  there  the 
impatient  lover  first  beholds  his  love,  and  the 
marriage  is  consummated  without  farther  cere- 
mony. The  bridegroom,  not  long  after,  returns 
to  his  party,  and  an  ancient  matron  in  waiting 
leads  the  lady  back  to  her  female  friends.  A 
prescribed  time  is  allowed  for  both  sets  of  rela- 
tions to  congratulate  the  young  people  on  their 
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union,  after  which  they  repair  to  the  bridal 
chamber  for  the  night,  leaving  their  separate 
companies  to  keep  up  the  revelry,  which  gene- 
rally lasts  for  three  days. 

The  marriage-contract  stipulates  the  settle- 
ment on  the  bride  of  such  jointure  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  It  consists  of  a  sum  of  money, 
proportionate  to  the  fortune  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  other  presents.  If  he  is  in  middling  cir- 
cumstances he  presents  her  with  two  complete 
dresses,  a  ring,  and  a  mirror. — This  jointure, 
called  mihir  or  kavvi,  is  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  wife  in  case  of  divorce.  The  hus- 
band also  supplies  the  requisite  furniture,  car- 
pets, mats,  culinary  utensils,  and  other  neces- 
saries. 

It  would  be  deemed  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
grace to  take  back  the  bride  after  she  had  left 
her  own  house  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom. When,  therefore,  the  latter  has  pro- 
mised a  jointure  beyond  his  means,  a  curious 
scene  sometimes  ensues.  He  shuts  the  door 
against  the  cavalcade,  and  declares  he  will  not 
have  the  girl  unless  the  jointure  be  reduced  to 
a  certain  sum.  A  negotiation  takes  place  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  matter  is  finalty  ad- 
justed according  to  the  wishes  of  the  bride- 
groom.— Persia  in  Miniature. 


THE  SECRET  BANDIT. 
There  lived  formerly  in  Denmark  a  wealthy 
noble,  who  had  an  only  child,  a  fair  daughter. 
The  maiden  lacked  not  suitors,  both  for  her 
beauty  and  amiable  qualities,  and  for  the  lands 
she  would  one  day  inherit ;  but  among  them 
all  she  selected  one  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  handsome  person  and  gallant  bearing,  nor 
less  so  for  his  apparent  riches,  although  he 
was  a  stranger  in  those  parts,  and  no  one  could 
tell  where  lay  his  possessions,  or  whence  he 
came.  In  short,  the  day  was  fixed  for  their 
betrothment,  upon  which  occasion  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  was  to  be  given  by  the 
nobleman. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  on  the  preceding 
eve  the  maiden  walked  out,  unaccompanied  by 
any  attendant ;  and  ere  she  was  aware  of  the 
distance  she  had  wandered,  had  lost  herself  in 
the  intricacies  of  a  deep  wood.  At  length 
meeting  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  path,  she 
pursued  the  track,  but  found  that  it  conducted 
to  a  dismal  cavern,  that  extended  for  some 
way  beneath  the  ground.  Struck  with  wonder 
at  its  romantic  appearance,  she  determined  to 
explore  it ;  and,  advancing  onward,  soon  dis- 
covered a  spacious  vault,  that  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  inhabited,  and  that,  too,  not 
by  a  hermit  or  religious  recluse,  but  by  one  who 
had  a  taste  for  wealth  and  luxury.  She  next 
proceeded  into  an  inner  chamber,  where  she 
saw  a  shining  heap  of  gold  and  silver,  which, 
on  examination,  she  found  to  consist  of  richly 
chased  goblets  and  other  costly  vessels,  and 
gold  coin.  Continuing  her  search,  she  came  to 
a  third  chamber,  where,  to  her  exceeding  dis- 
may and  horror,  she  beheld  the  remains  of 
human  carcasses,  dead  men's  bones,  and  hideous 


sculls.  She  was  now  certain  that  she  was  in  a 
retreat  of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  was  about 
to  make  her  escape  as  quickly  as  possible, 
when  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
warned  her  to  conceal  herself  instantly  behind 
a  kind  of  projecting  pillar  at  the  extremity  of 
this  chamber  of  death.  Hardly  had  she  screen- 
ed herself  before  a  robber  entered,  bearing  in 
his  arms  the  dead  body  of  a  lady  richly  attired, 
from  which  he  began  to  strip  the  jewels  and 
valuable  ornaments.  While  the  barbarian  was 
thus  employed,  the  maiden  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  features,  and  a  cry  of  horror  nearly 
escaped  her  lips,  as  she  discovered  them  to  be 
those  of  her  lover.  He  had  now  plundered  the 
body  of  all  but  a  very  beautiful  ring,  when  in 
his  impatience  to  get  it,  he  cut  off  the  finger 
with  his  sword,  but  with  such  violence,  that  it 
flew  to  some  distance  very  near  the  spot  where 
the  maiden  was  concealed.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  stay  to  search  for  it,  but 
having  heard  a  signal  from  without,  hurried 
away  to  rejoin  his  comrades.  For  some  min- 
utes the  maiden  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with 
horror  at  what  she  had  just  witnessed,  and 
dread  for  her  own  fate ;  at  length,  hearing  no 
noise  whatever,  she  ventured  from  her  hiding 
place,  and  soon  after  stole  out  of  the  cavern, 
having  first  picked  up  the  finger  that  had  been 
cut  off,  and  succeeded  in  finding  her  way  home, 
where  she  found  her  father  awaiting  her  return 
in  the  greatest  anxiety.  She  excused  herself 
by  saying  that  she  had  wandered  much  further 
than  she  intended,  but  mentioned  not  a  word 
of  the  cavern,  or  the  scene  she  had  witnessed 
there. 

On  the  following  day  the  bridegroom  arrived 
at  the  castle,  attended  by  several  companions, 
all  splendidly  attired,  and  the  lady  welcomed 
him  as  befitted  one  who  was  to  be  her  future 
lord.  As  they  afterwards  sat  at  the  festal 
board,  and  the  goblet  passed  round,  each  guest 
recited  some  legend  or  wondrous  tale.  At 
length  it  came  to  the  lady's  turn  to  be  narrator ; 
whereupon  she  began  to  relate  the  adventure 
of  a  damsel,  who,  having  lost  herself  in  a  for- 
est, took  shelter  in  a  cave  that  was  used  by 
banditti  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
booty.  The  bridegroom  listened  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety. — "  Within  this  cave,"  continued 
the  lady,  "  were  many  fair  chambers,  one  of 
which  was  filled  with  heaps  of  gold  and  silver ; 
in  another  were  hands  and  legs,  and  other  re- 
mains of  dead  bodies."  The  bridegroom  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  agitation ;  yet  seemed  to 
lend  an  ear  of  unconcerned  attention  to  the 
story,  which  proceeded  to  state  how  the  dam- 
sel was  surprised  by  the  return  of  the  robbers  ; 
how  she  concealed  herself,  and  the  shocking 
scene  she  beheld.  "  Ha  !  a  pleasant  tale 
truly,"  exclaimed  he,  when  the  lady  had 
finished;   "yet  methinks  better  for  an  old 

crone's  fireside,  than  a  banquet  like  ours."  

"I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,"  returned 
the  lady,  "  that  it  is  not  a  mere  gossip's  le- 
gend, but  a  fact."  "A  fact!"  exclaimed  seve- 
ral of  the  guests.  "Yes  :  one  does  not  care  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  stories  of  the  kind  m 
general,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this,  be- 
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cause — 'tis,  indeed,  a  very  odd  circumstance — 
I  happen  to  have  the  very  finger  and  ring  that 
the  robber  cut  off."    What  now  followed  may  j 
be  easily  conjectured.    He  who  entered  the  ! 
castle  as  a  welcome  guest,  was  detained  along 
with  his  comrades  as  a  prisoner,  and  shortly  j 
after  delivered  up  to  the  arm  of  justice.  As 
for  the  lady,  sire  thanked  Heaven  for  having 
rescued  her  in  the  first  place  from  imminent 
peril,  and  in  the  next  from  a  union  with  a  j 
guilty  assassin. 


•  WATER  BEWITCHED. 

A  widow  of  the  name  of  Betty  Falla  kept 
an  alehouse  in  one  of  the  market-towns  fre- 
quented by  the  Lammermuir  ladies  (Dunse,  we 
believe),  and  a  number  of  them  used  to  lodge 
at  her  house  during  the  fair.  One  year 
Betty's  ale  turned  sour  soon  after  the  lair ; 
there  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in  the  interim, 
and  Betty's  ale  was  as  they  say  in  that 
country,  "strongest  in  the  water."  Betty 
did  not  understand  the  first  of  these  causes, 
and  she  did  not  wish  to  understand  the  latter. 
The  ale  was  not  palatable,  and  Betty  brewed 
again  to  the  same  strength  of  water.  Again 
it  thundered,  and  again  the  swipes  became 
vinegar.  Betty  was  at  her  wit's  end, — no 
long  journey  ;  but  she  was  breathless. 

Having  got  to  her  own  wit's  end,  Betty 
naturally  wished  to  draw  upon  the  stock  of 
another ;  and  where  should  she  find  it  in  such 
abundance  as  with  the  minister  of  the  parish. 
Accordingly,  Betty  put  on  her  best,  got  her 
nicest  basket,  laid  a  couple  of  bottles  of  her 
choicest  brandy  in  the  bottom,  and  over  them 
a  dozen  or  two  of  her  freshest  eggs  ;  and  thus 
freighted,  she  fidgetted  off  to  the  manse,  of- 
fered her  peace-offering,  and  hinted  that 
she  wished  to  speak  with  his  reverence  in 
"  preevat." 

"  What  is  your  will,  Betty  ?"  said  the  minister 
of  Dunse.  "An  unco  uncanny  mishap,"  re- 
plied the  tapster's  wife. 

"  Has  Mattie  not  been  behaving?"  said  the 
minister.  "Like  an  innocent  lamb,"  quoth 
Betty  Falla. 

"Then — ?  said  the  minister,  lacking  the 
rest  of  the  query.  "  Anent  the  yill,"  said 
Betty. 

"The  ale!"  said  the  minister,  "has  any 
body  been  drinking  and  refused  to  pay?" 

"Na,"  said  Betty,  "they  winna  drink  a 
drap." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  to  encourage  the 
bin  of  drunkenness  ?"  said  the  minister. 

"Na,  na,"  said  Betty,  "  far  frae  that ;  I  only 
want  your  kin'  han'  to  get  in  yill  again  as  they 
can  drink." 

"I  am  no  brewer,  Betty,"  said  the  minister 
gravely. 

"Gude  forfend,  Sir,"  said  Betty,  "that  the 
like  o'  you  should  be  evened  to  the  gyle  tub. 
I  dinna  wish  for  ony  thing  o'  the  kind." — 
"Then  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  the 
minister. 

"It  is  witched,  clean  witched;  as  sure  as 


I'm  a  born  woman,"  said  Betty.  "Naebody 
else  will  drink  it,  an'  I  carina  drink  it  myself" 
"  You  must  not  be  superstitious,  Betty," 
said  the  minister.    "I'm  no  ony  thing  o'  the 
|  kin',"  said  Betty  colouring,  "  an'  ye  ken  it 
I  yoursel' ;  but  twa  brusts  wadna  be  vinegar 
for  naething."    (She  lowered  her  voice.)  "  Ye 
!  mun  ken,  Sir,  that  o'  a'  the  leddies  frae  the 
I  Lammermuir,  that  hae  been  comin'  and  gaen, 
i  there  was  an  auld  rudas  wife  this  fair,  an'  I'm 
certie  she's  witched  the  yill ;  and  ye  mun  just 
!  look  into  your  buiks,  an'  tak  off  the  wit- 
j  chin  !" 

1   "When  do  you  brew,  Betty  ?"— "  This  blessed 

;  day,  gin  it  like  you  Sir." 

"Then,  Betty,  here  is  the  thing  you  want, 

J  the  same  malt  and  water  as  usual." 
— "  Nae  difference,  Sir?  " 

"  Then  when  you  have  put  the  water  to  the 
malt,  go  three  times  round  the  vat  with  the 
sun,  and  mplCs  name  put  in  three  shoolfu's  of 
malt ;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  go  three 
times  round  the  vat  against  the  sun,  and,  in 
the  devil's  name,  take  out  three  bucketfuls  of 
water ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  the  ale  will 
be  better." 

"  Thanks  to  your  reverence  ;  gude  mornin." 

— Mirror. 


Roasted  Monkeys. — The  maimer  of  roasting 
these  anthropomorphous  animals  contributes 
singularly  to  render  their  appearance  disagree- 
able in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.  A  little 
grating  or  lattice  of  very  hard  wood  is  formed, 
and  raised  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The 
monkey  is  skinned,  and  bent  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, the  head  generally  resting  on  the  arms, 
which  are  meagre  and  long ;  but  sometimes 
these  are  crossed  behind  the  back.  When  it 
is  tied  on  the  grating,  a  very  clear  fire  is  kin- 
dled below.  The  monkey,  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  flame,  is  broiled  and  blackened  at  the  same 
time.  On  seeing  the  natives  devour  the  arm 
or  leg  of  a  roasted  monkey,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
believe  that  this  habit  of  eating  animals,  that 
so  much  resemble  man  in  their  physical  organi- 
zation, has,  in  a  certain  degree,  contributed 
to  diminish  the  terror  of  anthrpophagy  among 
savages.  Roasted  monkeys,  particularly  those 
that  have  a  very  round  head,  display  a  hideous 
resemblance  to  a  child  ;  the  Europeans,  there- 
fore, who  are  obliged  to  feed  on  quadrumanes, 
prefer  separating  the  head  and  the  hands,  and 
serve  up  only  the  rest  of  the  animal  at  their 
tables.  The  flesh  of  monkeys  is  so  lean  and 
dry,  that  Mr.  Boupland  has  preserved  in  his 
collection  at  Paris  an  arm  and  hand,  which  had 
been  broiled  over  the  fire  at  Esmeraldi ;  and 
no  smell  arises  from  them  after  a  great  num- 
ber of  years. — Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 

Spinsters. — Amongst  our  industrious  and 
frugal  forefathers,  it  was  a  maxim,  that  a 
young  woman  should  never  be  married  until 
she  had  spun  herself  a  set  of  body,  table,  and 
bed  linen. — From  this  custom,  all  unmarried 
women  were  termed  spinsters — an  appellation 
they  still  retain  on  all  law  proceedings. 
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THE  CHOSEN  ONE. 
■•  Here's  a  long  line  of  beauties — see! 

Ay,  and  as  varied  as  they're  many  : 
Say,  can  I  guess  the  one  would  be 

Your  choice  among  them  all — if  any  ?" 

"  I  doubt  it — for  I  hold  as  dust 
Charms  many  praise  beyond  all  measure. 

While  geins  they  treat  as  lightly,  must 
Combine  to  form  my  chosen  treasure." 

M  Will  this  do?'"—"  No  :  that  hair  of  gold. 
That  brow  of  snow,  that  eye  of  splendour. 

Cannot  redeem  the  mien  so  cold — 
The  air  so  stiff,  so  quite  nn-tender. 

**  This,  then  ?"—  "  Far  worse !  can  lips  like  these 
Thus  smile  as  though  they  asked  the  kiss? 

Thinks  she  that  e'en  such  eyes  can  j)lea¥e, 
Beaming— there  is  no  word  like  this?" 

"  Look  on  that  singer  at  the  harp— 
Of  her  you  cannot  speak  thus— ah,  no:-' 

— Her!— why,  she's/orm/d  of  flat  and  sharp- - 
I  doubt  not  she's  a  fine  soprano!" 

■•  The  next?"—-  What,  she  who  lowers  her  eyes 
From  sheer  mock-modesty — so  pert, 

So  doubtful-mannered  ?— I  despise 
Her,  and  all  like  her— she's  a  Flirt.' 

And  this  is  why  my  spleen's  above 
The  power  of  words  :  'tis  that  they  can 

Make  the  vile  semblance  be  to  Love 
Just  what  the  Monkey  is  to  Man  ! 

But  yonder  I,  methinks,  can  trace 
One  very  different  from  these  :  \ 

Her  features  speak— her  form  is  Grace 
Completed  by  the  touch  of  Ease  ! 

That  opening  lip,  that  fine  frank  eye, 
Breathe  nature's  own  true  gaiety — 

So  sweet,  so  rare  iuhen  thus,  that  I 
Gaze  on't  with  joy — nay,  ecstacy! 

For  when  'tis  thus  you'll  also  see 

That  eye  still  richer  gifts  express ; 
And  on  that  eye  there  still  will  be 

A  sighing  smile  of  tenderness ! 

Yes !  here  a  matchless  spirit  dwells, 

E'en  for  that  lovely  dwelling  fit! 
I  gaze  on  her— my  bosom  swells 

With  feelings,  thoughts— oh,  exquisite ! 

That  such  a  being,  noble,  tender, 

So  fair,  so  delicate,  so  dear, 
Would  let  one  love  her  and  befriend  her— 

Ah,  yes,  my  Chosen  One  is  here !" 

London  Magazine. 

LEAVE  ME  NOT  YET. 
Leave  me  not  yet— through  rosy  skies  from  far, 
But  now  the  song-birds  to  their  nests  return ; 
The  quivering  image  of  the  first  pale  star 
On  the  dim  lake  scarce  yet  begins  to  burn : 
Leave  me  not  yet ! 

Not  yet !— oh  hark!  low  tones  from.hidden  streams 
Piercing  the  shivery  leaves,  e'en  now  arise ; 

Their  voices  mingle  not  with  day-light  dreams — 
They  are  of  vesper's  hymns  and  harmonies : 
Leave  me  not  yet! 


My  thoughts  are  like  those  gentle  sounds,  dear  love. 

By  day  shut  up  in  their  own  still  recess : 
They  wait  for  dews  on  earth,  for  stars  above, 
Then  to  breathe  out  their  soul  of  tenderness : 
Leave  me  not  yet! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


SIGNS  OF  RAIN. 

The  hollow  wind  begins  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head, 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernell. 
Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack- 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack ; 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry ; 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine ; 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine ; 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings ; 
The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings. 
Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 
And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies; 
The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  bright, 
Illum'd  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 
At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen 
Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green  ; 
The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 
And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays ; 
The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 
And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest. 
Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still; 
The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 
My  dog,  so  altered  in  his  taste, 
Quits  mutton-bones,  on  grass  to  feast ; 
And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight— 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 
And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 
'Twill  surely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Jenner. 


NIGHT. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest: 

How  sweet,  when  labors  close, 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose- 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs  and  lay  the  head 

Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams : 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 

Mix  in  fantastic  strife : 
Ah !  visions  less  beguiling  far 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are! 

Montgomery. 
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ORANGKS. 

Bear  me  to  the  Citron  groves : 
To  where  the  lemon  andtthe  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  Orange  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.— Thomson. 

The  migration  of  oranges  into  England, 
will,  no  doubt,  render  some  account  of  this 
universally  admired  fruit  acceptable  to  our 
readers:  it  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Phillips's 
Pomarium  Botanicum.  The  China,  or  sweet 
oranges,  with  which  this  country  is  now  so 
amply  supplied,  and  at  such  moderate  prices 
that  all  classes  of  society  enjoy  them  as  per- 
fectly as  if  they  had  been  indigenous  to  the  cli- 
mate, were  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  At  this  time, 
several  varieties  of  the  orange  were  cultivated 
in  Italy,  whence  they  were  taken  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  orange  is  now  grown  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  Italy,  that  there  are  almost  forests 
of  them.  Prince  Antonio  Borghese,  at  his 
palace  near  Rome,  has  upwards  of  seventy  sorts 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  among  which  are 
some  very  rare  kinds ;  it  is  a  fruit  so  much 
esteemed  in  Italy,  where  it  thrives  well,  that 
apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  have  almost  become 
extinct  in  that  country.  The  delightful  per- 
fume of  an  orange-grove  is  such  as  to  scent 
the  air  for  miles  :  and  the  tree  gives  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  during  the  whole  summer,  on 
which  account  it  is  cultivated  in  all  greenhouses, 
and  large  orangeries  have  been  built  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  housing  these  trees  :  the  most 
magnificent  one  is  that  of  Versailles,  built  by 
Louis  XIV.  A  fine  orange-tree  in  this  collec- 
tion is  called  the  "Great  Bourbon,"  and  is 
more  than  four  hundred  years  old  ! 

Oranges  were  known  in  this  country  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  cultivated  prior  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles 
I.,  had  an  orange-house  and  orange-garden 
at  her  mansion,  Wimbledon-hall,  in  Surrey ; 
and  when  this  property  was  sold  by  order  of 
the  parliament  in  1649,  we  find  that  forty-two 
orange-trees,  "bearing fayre  and  large  oringes," 
were  valued  at  ten  pounds  a  tree,  one  with  an- 
other ;  and  a  lemon-tree  at  twenty  pounds. — 
Orange-trees  have  been  grown  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Devonshire  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years  past.  When  trained  to  walls  they  pro- 
duce large  handsome  fruit,  but  not  of  equal 
value  to  the  lemons  grown  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. Most  of  these  were  raised  in  this  coun- 
try from  seeds,  and  they  are  thought  to  be 
more  hardy  than  trees  imported ;  but  the  orange- 
trees  which  are  brought  every  year  from  Italy, 
and  sold  principally  at  the  Italian  ware-houses, 
in  London,  are  as  large  as  those  of  our  own 
growth  would  be  in  twenty  years.  With  pro- 
per care,  these  trees  will  have  good  heads, 
and  produce  fruit  in  about  three  years.  The 
Mandarin  orange  was  not  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land until  1805.  We  have  lately  seen  orange- 
trees  imported  from  the  south  of  France,  which 
have  arrived  in  small  tubs  ;  and  so  well  packed 
that  the  fruit  and  blossoms  remained  on  the 
trees  when  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 


In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  114, 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  account  of  a  tree 
standing  in  a  grove  near  Florence,  having  an 
orange  stock,  which  had  been  so  grafted  on, 
j  that  it  became  in  its  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
I  and  fruit,  three-formed ;  some  emulating  the 
orange,  some  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  some 
partaking  of  both  forms  in  one.  These  mixed 
fruits  never  produce  any  perfect  seeds  ;  some- 
times there  are  no  seeds  at  all  in  them,  and 
sometimes  only  a  few  empty  ones.  The  Mal- 
tese graft  their  orange-trees  on  the  pomegra- 
nate-stock, which  causes  the  juice  to  be  of  a 
j  red  colour,  and  the  flavour  to  be  more  esteem - 
!  ed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Barbadoes,  mentions  the  golden 
orange  as  growing  in  that  island.  He  describes 
the  fruit  as  a  large  fine  orange,  of  a  deep  colour 
within,  from  whence  it  derives  the  name  of 
Golden  Orange.  He  adds,  "  this  fruit  is  neither 
of  the  Seville  nor  China  kind,  though  it  par- 
takes of  both,  having  the  sweetness  of  the 
China,  mixed  with  the  agreeable  bitterness  and 
flavour  of  the  Seville  orange." — Time's  Teles- 
cope for  1828. 


MISERIES  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

The  Groans  of  Pcedagogus  and  his  Usher,  with 
a  few  Sighs  from  his  Wife. 

Paid.  Having  a  boy  brought  to  your  school, 
with  the  character  of  a  great  genius,  which  you 
soon  find  out  to  consist  in  doing  everything  he 
ought  not  to  do,  and  avoiding  every  thing  he 
ought  to  do. 

Usher.  Being  accountable  for  this  boy  out  of 
school  hours. 

Mrs.  Peed.  Receiving  a  long  letter  once  a  fort- 
night from  a  maiden  aunt,  requesting  me  to 
see  that  he  takes  his  medicine  every  night,  and 
puts  on  his  hat  whenever  he  goes  into  the  play- 
ground. 

Peed.  Explaining  a  difficult  passage,  and  sud- 
denly discovering  that  the  eldest  boy  in  the 
class  has  drawn  a  caricature  of  you  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  his  Virgil,  and  is  handing  it  round  to 

the  rest. 

Usher.  Finding  you  have  been  walking  half 
a  dozen  times  to  and  fro  before  a  lady's  board- 
ing school  in  the  neighboxu-hood  with  a  paper 
on  your  back  informing  the  world  that  you  are 

an  ass. 

Po&d.  Being  informed  by  a  parent  that  he  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  your  school,  but  he 
thinks  his  boy  would  come  on  faster,  if  he  were 
removed  now  and  then. 

Usher.  Yes,  upon  the  same  principle,  I  sup- 
pose, that  a  gardener  transplants  cabbages,  to 
make  them  grow  more  rapidly. 

[Enter  servant,  bringing  letters.  Pcedagogus 
opens  and  reads.) 

Sir, — Per  Defiance  I  send  back  to  school  my 
son  William — think  him  partic.  deficient  in 
correspondence — Please  let  him  write  me  as 
often  as  convenient  to  improve  his  style.  I 
shall  always  answer  per  first  opportun.  to  show 
him  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  Know  the 
old  prov.  prac.  makes  perf. — Brings  with  him 
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"Advice  to  Young  Tradesmen,"  which  please  I 
set  him  to  read  for  his  amusement  out  of  school-  | 
time.    His  mother  wishes  him  to  learn  some 
poetry  against  a  do  which  we  are  going  to  have,  j 
but  I  think  it  would  be  more  improving  for 
him  to  get  off  some  of  the  Ready  Reckoner,  j 
Hoping  you'll  attend  to  these  directions, 
I  remain, 

Yr  hhble  servt. 

Lon.  Augt.  6th.  15.         Mm.  Widlikens. 

Mrs.Widlikens  complements  to  Mr.  Pcedagogus 
begs  he  will  teach  the  young  Gentelman  to 
speak  Collins  ode  on  the  Passions,  with  proper 
haksent  and  gestikalativn :  also  Macbeth' s  speech 
about  the  dager,  and  a  few  helegdnt  vusses  out 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  moving  and  the  pa- 
thetick  line. — Mrs.  W.  will  do  erself  the  plea- 
sure of  riding  hover  on]  the  20th  Ult.  Opes 
Master  W.  will  perfect  by  that  time,  as  she  in- 
tends to  give  a  speciment  of  his  talents  to  a  se- 
lect party  of  amatoors  of  theatrikals,  which  may 
be  of  use  to  Mr.  Padigogus's  school,  which  she 
will  feel  pleasure  in  patrinising,  all  as  lugs  in 
my  power,  if  so  be  as  I  am  not  disappointed  in 
the  speeches.  Mrs  Jobbins  informs  me  that  er 
son  is  studdyin  in  the  belleter ;  if  its  1100  and 
fashonable,  my  young  gentelman  shall  learn,  if 
so,  you'll  obleege  me  by  purchasing  one  for  him 
the  fust  time  you  come  to  town,  which  if  not 
immediately  I  can  do  for  you  if  you  will  send 
me  a  description. 

Yours  and  so  forth. 
Martha  Angelina  Widlikins. 
P.  S.    As  restraint  may  cramp  his  genus, 
which  I  am  credably  enformed  is  all  the  rage  of 
the  ier  sirkles,  youell  not  suffer  him  to  study 
to  much. 

Monday  Morning. 
Complements  to  Mrs.  P. —  Wen  I  see  you  I 
may  praps  truble  you  with  a  foo  idears  on  hedi- 
cashun  as  I  dare  say  you  kno  your  intrest  to 
well  not  to  wish  to  be  enformed  what  it  is  as  is 
most  required  in  junteel  life. 

Fish  Street  Hill,  Monday  Morning. 
Hope  Mrs.  P.  will  attend  to  Master  W.'s 
teeth  reglar. 


GENEVA 

Has  very  little,  as  a  city,  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  characterized  by  much  active  industry 
within  doors,  the  savans  and  mechaniciens  being 
pent  up  in  their  closets  and  ateliers,  and  very 
little  gaiety  prevades  the  promenades.  Some 
parts  of  the  town  are  sufficiently  picturesque  ; 
the  overhanging  roofs,  for  which  it  is  remark- 
able, are,  however,  too  lofty  to  screen  the 
pedestrian  from  the  rain,  especially  if  ac- 
companied by  a  high  wind,  and  form  no  shade 
from  the  sun.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is 
bad,  and  their  irregularity  is  a  considerable 
drawback  from  the  internal  appearance.  The 
pavement  of  the  inclined  plane  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  of  which  we  gain  the  arduous  ascent 
that  conducts  us  to  the  passport  office,  is  a 
curiosity  of  its  kind,  and  perhaps  unique. 
The  city  is  tolerably  well  fenced  in  with  walls 
within  walls,  draw  and  suspension  bridges, 


and  gates;  while  stakes  and  chains  secure 
from  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  lake.  The 
small  canton  of  Geneva,  though  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Great  Alpine  chain  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Jura,  includes  no  mountains.  The 
name  of  the  city  and  canton  has  been  traced 
by  the  etymologists  to  a  Celtic  origin  ;  Gen, 
a  sally-port  or  exit,  and  av,  a  river,  probably 
because  the  Rhone  here  leaves  the  Leman 
lake.  The  eagle  on  the  escutcheon  of  the 
city  arms  indicates  it  having  been  an  imperial 
city  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  key  was  an  adjunct 
of*Pope  Martin  V.,  in  the  year  1418.  The 
motto  on  the  scrole,  "Ex  tenebris  lux,"  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  anterior  to  the  light  of 
the  Reformation.  The  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  now  be  estimated  at  about  22,000 ; 
but  it  appears  by  a  census  in  1789,  to  have 
been  26,148,  In  this  moral  city,  it  is  comput- 
ed that  every  twelfth  birth  is  illegitimate. 
The  number  of  people  engaged  in  clock  and 
watch-making  and  jewellery,  may  be  safely 
rated  at  8,000.  In  years  favourable  to  these 
staple  manufactures  75,000  ounces  of  gold  are 
employed,  which  is  almost  equally  divided 
between  watches  and  jewellery.  The  daily 
supply  of  silver  is  about  134  ounces.  Pearls 
form  an  article  of  considerable  value  in  the 
jewellery,  and  has  been  rated  at  no  less  sum 
than  1,200  francs  daily.  70,000  watches  are 
annually  made,  only  one-twelfth  of  which  are 
in  silver.  More  than  fifty  distinct  branches 
are  comprised  in  the  various  departments,  and 
each  workman,  on  the  average,  earns  about 
three  shillings  a-day — Mr  John  Murray1  &  Tour. 

An  Intelligent  Maid-Servant. — I  declare 
it  really  wasn't  prudent  to  trust  that  Emma  to 
do  a  thing ;  and  even  that  little  lamb  of  a  Kitty 
of  mine  was  scarcely  safe  with  a  stupid  like 
her  in  the  house.    For  I  recollect  once,  I  had 
been  thinking  the  simpleton  had  a  great  deal 
of  spare  time  on  her  hands,  and  might  just  as 
well  do  a  little  needlework  as  sit  twiddling  her 
finger  and  thumb  of  an  evening,  so  I  told  her 
that  my  little  poppet  of  a  Kitty  was  growing  so 
fast  that  all  her  things  were  getting  too  short 
for  her,  and  that  she  really  wanted  a  tuck  out 
in  her  best  frock,  and  would  certainly  look  all 
the  better  for  it,  so  I  would  thank  her  to  attend 
to  it  that  night,  and  let  it  be  done  before  she 
went  to  bed.   In  the  evening,  I  was  in  the  par- 
lour, boiling  down  some  quince  pips  to  make  a 
nice  fixature  for  my  hair,  and  all  the  while  I 
could  hear  that  sweet  little  cherub  of  mine 
down  stairs  crying;    so  I   said   to  myself, 
"What  the  dickens  can  that  idiot  be  doing 
with  the  child  in  the  kitchen  at  this  time  of 
j  night,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  undressed 
1  and  in  bed  a  good  hour  ago  ?"    Off  I  trotted  to 
'  see  what  precious  bit  of  stupidity  my  lady  Avas 
j  at  now.  When  I  reached  the  kitchen  I  thought 
j  I  should  have  fainted,  for  there  sat  that  Emma, 
j  with  my  little  angel  on  her  knee,  dressed  out 
j  in  its  best  frock,  and  with  its  dear  little  inno- 
!  cent  face  daubed  all  over  with  treacle,  just  as 
j  if  it  had  been  tarred.    "What  on  earth  have 
j  you  been  doing  with  the  child,  Emma?"  I  ex- 
claimed.   "  I  thought  you  said  it  was  to  have 
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a  tuck  out  in  its  best  frock,  ma'am,"  she  re- 
plied; "it  could  have  nothing  nicer  than 
plenty  of  bread  and  treacle."  And  then,  to  my 
horror,  I  learnt  from  her,  that  when  I  told  her 
I  fancied  the  child  would  look  all  the  better 
for  having  a  tuck  out  in  its  best  frock,  bless 
and  save  us  if  the  stupid  oaf  didn't  imagine 
that  I  wished  it  to  have  a  grand  feast  in  its 
Sunday  clothes. — The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life. 

An  Irishman's  "Morning." — At  Galway 
assizes,  Patrick  Fox  and  others  were  charged 
with  stealing  flour  in  January  last.  Thomas 
Concannon,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  was 
cross-examined  by  the  prisoner  Patrick  Fox. 

Prisoner : — Were  you  drunk  ?  Witness ; — 
Ah,  give  me  none  of  your  blarney ;  no  I  wasn't. 
(Laughter.) 

Prisoner: — You  were.  You  did  not  know  j 
what  you  were  doing. 

Judge  Ball : — Did  you  drink  anything  that 
morning?    W. : — Yes,  my  lord. 

Judge : — How  much  did  you  drink  before 
you  left  Galway?  W. ; — Two  dandies  of  punch,  j 

Judge: — How  much  porter?  W.  : — I  took  I 
two  pints  of  porter. 

Judge: — Very  well:  how  much  raw  spirits  \ 
did  you  take  ?  W. : — I  drank  two  naggins  of 
whisky.  (Laughter.) 

Judge  : — Would  I  be  safe  in  going  any  far- ! 
ther?  W. : — You  would  not,  my  lord.  (Laugh-  1 
ter.)    This  was  drank  in  Galway  before  I  left 
it.    When  I  came  to  Oranmore  I  drank  a  nag-  i 
gin  of  spirits. 

Judge  : —  How  much  punch  ?    W.  : —  No 
punch  there,  my  lord.    It  was  too  early,  and 
the  kettle  wasn't  boiling.    (Loud  laughter.) 
After  drinking  the  naggin,  I  got  a  pint  of 
whisky  in  a  bottle,  and  put  it  into  my  coafy  j 
and  as  I  went  on  I  took  some  out  of  the  bot- 1 
tie.    When  I  came  two  miles  further  on,  I 
stopped  aud  I  took  another  glass  of  whisky  ; 
and  then  I  eat  my  breakfast.   (Loud laughter.) 
Was  sober  enough  to  identify  the  prisoner. 
Often  drank  so  much  that  I  could  not  remem-  j 
ber  the  number  of  glasses ;  but  on  these  occa-  \ 
sions  had  not  anything  else  to  do.  (Laughter.)  ! 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  the  year  1346,  at  the  taking  of  Calais,  j 
Yarmouth  assisted  the  king  with  43  ships,  on 
board  of  which  were  1075  mariners  ;  and  it 
appears  by  the  roll  of  the  High  Fleet  of  King 
Edward  the  Third  before  Calais,  that  there 
were  700  ships,  and  14,157  mariners  employed 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  that  Fowey 
then  supplied  the  King  with  more  ships  than 
any  sea-port  in  England,  London  not  excepted. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  list: — Fowey  47 
—Yarmouth  43— Dartmouth  31— Plymouth  26 
— Shoreham  26  —  London  25  —  Bristol  24 — 
Sandwich  22 — Dover  21 — Southampton  21 — 
Winchester  21 — Weymouth  20 — Looe  20 — New- 
castle 17 — Boston  17 — Hull  16.  The  ships  car- 
ried from  16  to  30  men  each,  and  the  average 
might  be  from  25  to  30  each.  The  navy  of 
England  was  at  that  period  fitted  out  in  a  si- 
milar manner  to  which  the  militia  is  raised  at 
present ;  every  seaport,  and  other  considerable 


town  being  obliged  to  contribute  its  quota ;  the 
King,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  furnish- 
ing 25  ships.  The  circle  of  importance  of  the 
different  towns  of  that  day,  about  470  years 
since,  when  compared  with  what  they  are  now, 
gives  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  commercial  places  are  subject.  Truro, 
in  Cornwall,  sent  nearly  twice  as  many  ships 
as  London  did,  and  the  mames  of  many  of 
the  towns  which  stood  very  high  in  the  list,  are 
now  almost  forgotten. 

Catching  Tigers — In  some  parts  of  South 
America,  a  great  many  tigers  are  caught  with 
the  lasso  by  the  Indian  and  Creole  inhabitants, 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  'They  are  also 
sometimes  entrapped  in  the  following  manner  : 
— a  large  chest,  or  wooden  frame,  is  made, 
supported  upon  four  wheels,  and  is  dragged 
by  oxen  to  a  place  where  the  traces  of  tigers 
have  been  discovered.  In  the  furthest  corner 
of  the  chest  is  put  a  putrid  piece  of  flesh,  by 
way  of  bait,  which  is  no  sooner  laid  hold  of  by 
the  tiger  than  the  door  of  the  trap  falls ;  he  is 
killed  by  a  musket  ball,  or  a  spear  thrust 
through  the  crevices  of  the  planks. — Memoir.* 
of  General  Miller. 

Potatoes. — One  is  almost  induced  to  imagine 
that  certain  orders  of  London  conceive  that 
"tatcrs,"  as  they  commonly  call  them  in  their 
uncooked  state,  is  a  generical  term ;  and  that 
they  only  become  entitled  to  the  prefix  of 
"pot,"  after  they  have  been  boiled. 

A  dog  of  my  acquaintance  found  a  bitch  in 
the  streets  who  had  lost  her  master,  and  was 
ready  to  whelp ;  he  brought  her  home,  put  her 
in  possession  of  his  kennel,  and  regularly  car- 
ried his  food  to  her  (which  it  may  be  supposed 
he  was  not  suffered  to  want)  during  her  con- 
finement.— Southey's  Omniana. 

Tarring  and  Feathering. — Tarring  and 
feathering,  it  seems,  is  an  European  invention. 
Holinshed  mentions  that  one  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion's  ordinances  for  seamen  was,  "  that  if 
any  man  was  taken  with  theft  or  pickery,  and 
thereof  convicted,  he  should  have  his  head 
polled,  and  hot  pitch  poured  upon  his  pate,  and 
upon  that  the  feathers  of  some  pillow  or  cushion 
shaken  aloft,  that  he  might  thereby  be  known 
as  a  thief,  and  at  the  next  arrival  of  the  ships 
to  any  land  be  put  forth  of  the  company  to 
seek  his  adventure,  without  any  hope  of  return 
to  his  fellows." 

Dead  March. — On  the  evening  before  Dr. 
Chubbe  died,  his  physician  feeling  his  pulse 
with  much  gravity,  and  observing  that  it  beat 
more  even  than  upon  his  last  visit ;  "  My  dear 
friend,"  said  he,  "if  you  don't  already  know, 
or  have  not  a  technical  expression  for  it,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  beats — it  beats  the  dead  march . 
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NUMBER  XII. 

"  IT'S  ONLY  A  BIT  OF  A  STRETCH." 

"And  were  there  many  at  the  race, 
Pierce  ?" 

"Many,  is  it  many,  aunt"?    Faith,  I 
believe  ye;  thousands  upon  thousands!" 
"And  did  many  horses  run,  Pierce?" 
"  Ay,  hundreds !" 

"Oh,  Pierce,  how  could  that  be? — 
there  would  not  be  room ;  and,  besides, 
I'm  astonished  at  the  people's  coming 
out  in  the  teams  of  rain." 

"Och,  aunt,  ye're  such  a  bother! 
Warn't  there  hundreds  of  tents  to  shelter 
them?" 

"  Is  it  to  shelter  thousands,  Pierce?" 
said  his  aunt  Kitty,  laying  down  her 
knitting,  and  looking  with  her  pale  blue 
eyes  steadfastly  in  his  face. 

"  Lord !  aunt,  how  can  you  go  on 
believing  every  word  a  fellow  says  ?" 

"  That's  true  my  dear,  when  you  are 
'  the  fellow,'  "  answered  aunt  Kitty  in  her 
usual  placid  way. 

"  Sure,"  he  continued,  "  there  were 
plenty  of  people  on  the  race-course,  and 
that's  all  as  one  as  thousands ;  and  there 
were  plenty  of  horses,  and  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  tents  ;  but,  aunt,  you  drive  all  the 
spirit  out  of  a  man  with  your  regulation 
of  questions.  I  tell  you,  you  drive  all 
the  spirit  out  of  me." 

"  Then  I  do  very  wrong,"  replied  aunt 
Kitty,  smiling.  "  I  only  want  to  ex- 
change spirits — the  spirit  of  truth  for  the 
spirit  of  falsehood." 

"Falsehood,  aunt!" 

"  Lying — whether  black  or  white — if  it 
pleases  you  better." 

"  By  the  powers  ! — and  they're  a 
large  family — I  wouldn't  let  a  man  say 
that  of  me." 

"  You  could  not  prevent  his  thinking 
it." 

2l 


L'MCE  3d. ;  or  12s.  6d.  per  Annum. 

"  No  man  should  dare  tell  me  I  was 
a  liar!" 

"  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  Pierce  Scanlan. 
You  quarrelled  last  week  with  Miles 
Pendergast  for  repeating,  as  if  it  had  been 
truth,  what  you  afterwards  said  was  a 
jest,  and  then  you  quarrelled  with  him 
for  saying  that  something  else  was  false- 
hood which  you  wished  to  be  understood 
was  truth.  You  said  on  both  occasions 
you'd  blow  his  brains  out ;  but  yon  have 
stated  your  intentions  of  doing  so  towards 
so  many,  that  I  suppose  my  friend  Miles 
i  still  has  his  brains.  I  hope  he  will  keep 
them  cool."  • 

"  I  wish,"  exclaimed  the  young  farmer, 
"  I  wish  my  mother  had  been  any  thing 
but  an  English  woman." 
"  Why,  Pierce?" 

"  Why,  because  then  I  shonld  not  have 
an  English  aunt  to  fuss  about  nothing. 
Now,  don't  look  angry ;  no,  not  angry ; 
you  never  look  angry,  that's  the  d — 1  of 
it — Nor  don't  blow  me  up — but  no,  that's 
as  bad,  you  never  blow  me  up  ;  if  you 
did,  there  would  be  some  comfort  in  it,  but 
you  wont  do  neither.  You  wont  do  any 
thing  but  reason  with  me — it  is  really 
enough  to  make  a  fellow  mad  !" 
"To  be  reasoned  with  ?" 
"  Ay,  to  be  reasoned  with.  My 
father  used  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the 
privileges  of  an  Irish  husband,  that  he 
was  never  expected  to  listen  to  reason." 

"  Irish  husbands,"  said  aunt  Kitty  very 
solemnly,  while  preparing  to  take  up  a 
stitch  she  had  dropped,  "  are  generally 
speaking,  great  tyrants;  they  have  the 
most  tender  affectionate  wives  in  the 
world,  and  they  bluster  their  lives  out. 
Storm  ! — storm  ! — fly  ! — fly  ! — and  then 
(as  was  the  case  with  my  poor  sister) 
|  when   the  trembling   spirit  has  found 
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refuge  in  the  grave,  they  cry  over  her  ! 
Irish  fathers  are  bad  fathers  !" 

"  Oh,  Kitty,  Kitty,  if  you  warn't  my 
aunt!" 

"But  I  am  your  aunt,  I  left  my  home 
and  my  country,  when  the  Almighty  took 
your  parents,  to  share  what  I  had  with 
my  sister's  children.  All  I  want  is  for  you 
to  hear  me." 

"Aunt,  you  want  us  to  heed  you  too." 

"  Not  unless  your  reason  is  convinced, 
Pierce." 

"Bother  the  reason,  aunt !  I  want  to 
have  no  call  to  it;  and  I  hope  you  wont 
be  coming  over  what  you  said  just  now 
to  Eliza  Byrne  about  Irish  husbands." 

"  Irish  husbands  are  generally  bad,  and 
Irish  fathers  are  even  worse." 

"  And  their  care  for  their  comfort  and 
prosperity  amounts  to  nothing.  Peer  and 
peasant  live  up  to  what  they  have,  and 
leave  their  children  the  Irish  heritage  of 
beggary.  How  did  your  own  father 
leave  you  and  your  three  little  sisters  ? 
It  breaks  my  heart  when  I  think  of  it ! 
You're  a  good  boy,  Pierce  :  a  kind-heart- 
ed boy,  if  you'd  give  up  stretching  ;  only 
stick  to  the  truth,  the  bright  ornament, 
Pierce.  I  do  think  if  3^011  would,  you'd 
be  almost  as  good  a  husband  as  an 
Englishman,  as  wise  a  one  as  a  Scotch- 
man." 

"  Will  you  say  that  to  Eliza  Byrne, 
aunt  ?  Do  aunt,  like  a  darling,  and  I  wont 
give  a  stretch  for  a  week !" 

"Talking  of  Eliza  Byrne,"  said  his 
kind,  but  peculiar  aunt  Kitty,  "  now  I 
think  of  it,  Eliza  heard  something  you 
had  said  of  Lucy  Flynn  that  has  cut  her 
up  very  much." 

«  Of  Lucy  Flynn?" 

"  Yes  either  of  Lucy  or  to  Lucy,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  so  do  not  run  away  my 
story  into  a  stretch.  And,  Pierce,  what 
did  you  mean  by  saying  that  Brady  owed 
Garrett  more  gold  than  his  mare  could 
carry,  and  that  he'd  be  broke  horse  and 
foot  if  he  could  not  pay." 

"  Oh,  by  the  powers,"  replied  Pierce, 
colouring  deeply,  "  I  never  said  such  a 
word,  not  that  I  remember;  or,  if  I  did, 
Hwas  only  a  bit  of  a  stretch,  just  to  taze 
old  Mother  Brady,  that  thought  to  haul 
me  over  the  coals  about  a  bit  of  fun  con- 
cerning her  son  and  Ellen  Graves.  I 
meant  no  harm  at  the  time.    Any  how, 


he  does  owe  Bardy  a  matter  of  ten 
pounds." 

"  Is  that  mo?  e  than  his  mare  could 


carry 


"  Oh,  aunt  Kitty,  be  easy  ;  you're  too 
bad  entirely  ;  faith  the  town  land's  turn- 
ing English  upon  us,  observing  every 
stretch  a  boy  makes  for  divarsion." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  divarsion  on  the 
subject,  I  assure  you,"  said  his  aunt. 
"  Every  lie  in  the  parish  is  called  a 
Pierce  Scanlan" 

"  By  the  powers  ?"  he  exclaimed, "  any 
man  that  will  say  that,  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  his  body." 

-  "Would'tit  be  easier  to  break  your- 
self  of  the  habit  of  stretching,  as  you  call 
it?"  inquired  his  aunl. 

"  Bad  cess  to  the  people  that  can't  see 
a  joke,  and  ye're  enough,  aunt,  so  you 
are,  to  set  a  body  mad." 

The  interview  had  proceeded  to  this 
particular  point,  when  Pierce's  sisters 
!  Jane  and  Anne  and  little  Mary  entered 
|  together;  they  had  taken  half  a  holiday, 
1  and  crossed  the  hill  to  spend  it  at  Eliza 
Byrne's,  and  now  returned,  not  laughing 
and  talking  as  usual,  but  with  sober  steady 
countenances,  and  quiet  footsteps.  Each 
entered  without  speaking,  and  there  was 
traces  of  tears  on  little  Mary's  cheeks. 

"  Holloa,  girls  !"  exelaimed  their  really 
good-tempered  brother,  "  have  you  been 
to  a  funeral  I" 

"  Be  easy  with  your  nonsense,"  said 
Jane. 

"  Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for 
nothing,"  muttered  Anne. 

u  I  wonder  at  you,  so  I  do,  brother 
Pierce,  to  say  what  you  did  of  Eliza 
Byrne,"  added  little  Mary. 

"  And  your  life  isn't  safe  in  the  country, 
I  can  tell  you  that,"  recommenced  Jane; 
"  for  every  one  of  the  Brady  people  are 
up  as  high  as  the  Hill  of  Howth." 

"  And  will  have  you  as  low  down  as 
the  towers  in  Lough  Neath,"  added 
Anne. 

"  And  Ellen  Graves's  father  has  been 
all  the  way  to  Newtown mountchallagh- 
arshane,  to  see  'torney  Driscoll,  to  take 
the  law  of  you  for  taking  away  his  daught- 
er's character." 

"  Easy,  girls,  for  the  love  of  the  holy 
saints  ! — easy  I  say,"  said  Pierce,  looking, 
as  well  he  might,  bewildered  ;  "  you  open 
upon  me  all  the  world  like  a  pack  of 
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hounds.  Easy — one  at  a  time  1"  ex-  !  then  his  hand  gently  undulates  ;  again  he 
claimed  the  brother easy  with  the  hay,  \  regards  it  with  a  look  of  intense  and 
and  insense  me  into   it —  |  friendly  admiration,    grasps  his  fingers 

round  it,  so  as  to  assure  himself  of  its  sol- 


avourneens 
quietly." 

"Quietly!"  repeated  little  Mary,  who 
was  the  pet  and  beauty  of  the  family ; 
"  it's  mighty  easy  to  say  quiet  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  storm  whirling 
them  about." 

joke,"  said  Jane,  '«  but 
you  to  touch  the  girl's 


"A  joke's  a 
what  right  had 
character?" 

"  And  crying 
Eliza  Byrne's 
have  nothing 


up  Lucy  Flynn  before 
brother's  face.  She'll 
more  to  say  to  you,  I  can 
tell  you  that,"  continued  Anne. 

"  And  meddling  with  the  Bradys — the 
quarrelsomest  people  in  the  five  parishes  ; 

house  burned 


we'll  have  the  nouse  burned  over 
our  heads  through  you,"  sobbed  little 
Mary. 

"  And  be  brought  before  j  udge  and  j  ury, 
if  that  'torney  Driscoll  smells  out  the 
yellow  guineas  Ellen  Graves's  father 
keeps  hid  in  the  ould  stocking  in  the 
thatch  of  his  house  ;  and  oh  !  on  the  race 
ground — I  forgot  that — how  could  you 
say  that  the  councillor's  coivlt  Conn  was 
all  head  and  tail  like  his  owner !  The 
councillor  will  be  down  upon  ye,  ye  mis- 
fortunate  boy,  as  well  as  the  'torney  !" 
said  Jane. 

"  And  that's  not  the  worst  of  it ;  but, 
Pierce,  the  stretch  you  made,  " 

"  Whisht,  Anne,"  interrupted  Mary  ; 
'what  was  it  all  to  compare  to  little 
Matty  O'Hay's  turning  up  his  nose  when 
I  said  my  aunt  could  fine-plait  better 
than  the  lady's  maid  at  the  castle ;  he 
turns  up  and  round  his  ugly  nose,  that 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  stray  root  of 
mangold-wortzel,  and  says  1  he  supposes 
that  must  be  put  down  as  another  Pierce 
Scanlan?  " 

"  Did  he  say  that,"  exclaimed  Pierce, 
jumping  upwards  to  where  three  or  four 
exceedingly  well-looking,  well  organized 
Shillalas  were  "  seasoning" — up  the 
chimney  ;  and  bringing  down  his  favour, 
ite  at  a  spring,  he  weighed  it  carefully  in  ! 
his  hand. 

There  is  something  particularly  national  | 
and  characteristic  in  the  manner  of  an  I  temper." 
Irishman's  weighing  a  shillala  ;  the  grasp  |  Now,  though  aunt  Kitty  saw  little 
he  gives  it  is  at  once  firm  and  tender;  |  Mary  was  right  in  both  cases,  she  loved 
he  poises  it  on  his  open  palm,  glancing  \  her  crocks  too  well  to  attend  to  the  second 
his  eye  along  its  fair  proportions ;  and  I  admonition.   She  could  not  help  thinking 


idity,  until  the  knucles  of  his  muscular 
hand  become  white,  and  the  veins  pur- 
pie ;  then  in  an  ecstacy  of  enjoyment  he 
cuts  a  caper;  and  while  his  eyes  sparkle, 
and  a  deep  and  glowing  crimson  colours 
his  cheeks,  he  wheels  his  national  weapon 
round  his  head,  and  the  wild  "  whoop  !" 
of  the  wild  Irish  rings  through  the  air. 
So  did  Pierce,  and  the  "  whoop,"  intend- 
ed as  a  sort  of  a  war-cry  to  the  faction 
of  the  O'Hays,  compelled  his  aunt  Kitty 
to  speak. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  good  quiet 
English  soul,  fairly  letting  her  knitting 
drop  and  placing  her  fingers  on  her  ears, 
'•'  My  dear  Pierce,  put  down  that  dirty 
stick ;  don't  make  such  a  noise,  but  sit 
down  and  listen  to  reason  ?"  Now,  let 
any  one,  understanding  what  an  Irishman 
is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  imagine  how 
Pierce  received  this  well-intended  but  ill- 
timed  admonition.  Never  had  he  been 
so  badgered  before ;  for  a  moment  the 
stick  was  poised  above  his  head,  as  if  the 
good  woman  haj.  been  a  sorceress,  and 
had  fixed  it  there  ;  and  then  muttering  a 
deep  oath,  he  rushed  towards  the  door 
with  something  like  a  determination  of 
cracking  the  pate  of  the  first  man  he  met, 
merely  to  get  his  hand  in  practice  for 
what  was  to  come.  It  is  not,  however, 
easy  for  a  man  to  escape  from  four 
women,  and  they  hung  around  him  with 
a  tenacity  of  grasp,  that  he  was  literally 
dragged  to  "  the  settle." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Pierce,"  said  his  aunt, 
when  the  cries  and  "  ah,  do's"  and  "  ah, 
dont's"  of  the  sisters  had  subsided,"  will 
you  listen  to  reason  V 

"No  !"  roared  Pierce,  with  the  voice 
of  a  stentor. 

"  Ah,  do,  aunty  Kitty,  let  him  alone 
for  a  moment  or  two,"  whispered  little 
Mary  ;  "  it's  no  use  now,  and  he  foaming 
mad  alive  with  passion  ;  let  him  come  to 
a  bit;  or  put,"  she  added  judiciously, 


"  an  ould  crock  or  something  in  his 
way  to  breake :  that  always  softens  his 
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very  truly  what  an  immensity  of  harm  is 
done  by  the  gaggish  and  mean  kind  of 
wit  which  springs  from  falsehood;  like 
the  weeds  growing  upon  rank  and  un- 
wholesome soil ;  their  fruit  is  poison ;  the 
innocent  and  playful  mirth  sparkling  in 
the  sunbeams  of  a  warm  imagination,  and 
both  giving  and  receiving  pleasure,  is 
healthful  and  inspiring;  but  in  Ireland 
all  classes  are  more  or  less  cursed  with 
a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  that,  to  my  sob- 
ered senses,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
unredeemable  falsehood  ;  and  there  are 
a  number  of  persons  who  have  many 
good  qualities, but  I  cannot  respect  them; 
they  are  perpetually  lying.  If  they  have 
walked  a  mile  they  tell  you  they  have 
walked  six  ;  and  if  there  is  a  crowd,  it  is 
magnified  into  thousands,  like  poor 
Pierce's  people  on  the  race-course.  You 
must  be,  like  Michael  Cassio,  "a  good 
arithmetician,"  to  deduct  the  item  of 
truth  from  the  million  of  falsehood.  If 
you  believe  them,  they  are  rude  enough 
to  laugh  at  you ;  and  if  you  do  not 
believe  them,  they  are  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  you.  Although  I  have  in  this 
instance  made  exaggeration  a  peasant- 
failing,  I  think  the  mid(^e  class  are  the 
most  addicted  to  what  I  must  call  by 
its  own  vulgar  name,"  humbugging  " — 
saying  what  is  not  true,  that  they  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  those 
who  do  them  the  injustice  to  believe  they 
have  spoken  truth. 

In  England  we  have  no  understanding 
for  this  spurious  wit.  No  country  cher- 
ishes truth  as  it  deserves  to  be  cherished  ; 
it  is  a  blessed  and  a  holy  thing,  but  we  do 
not  in  England  profess  to  put  truth  to  the 
blush.  "  He's  a  fine  gentleman,"  said  a 
cousin  of  Pierce  Scanlan's  to  me,  when 
speaking  of  his  landlord ;  «  he's  a  fine 
gentleman  ;  the  very  light  of  his  eyes  is 
truth." 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  the  contra- 
diction of  the  Irish  character,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
eight  or  nine  young  men  live,  all  known 
to  belong  to  the  humbugging  class,  any 
should  be  found  weak  or  foolish  enough  to 
credit  a  word  they  say  ;  and  yet  those  very 
boys  will  go  on  telling  falsehoods  of  each 
other,  at  which  they  will  laugh  one 
moment  and  about  which  (as  is  Pierce 
Scanlan's  case)  they  will  quarrel  the 
next.    It  is  very  painful  to  associate  with 


thosewho  never  reflect  that  they  sacrifice 
the  moral  dignity  of  manhood  when  they 
desecrate  the  temple  of  truth. 

Pierce  Scanlan's  imaginations  were 
very  vivid,  and  lie  loved  a  laugh  ;  he  had 
given  himself  the  habit  of  speaking  with- 
out consideration  ;  and  as  the  jollity  of  the 
many  stifled  annoyances  and  pains  of  the 
few,  he  had  gone  on  until  even  those 
who  confessed  "  he  meant  no  harm" 
became  annoyed  at  his  practical  jokes. 
Elize  Byrne  had  loved  him,  but  not  as 
well  as  he  had  loved  her  ;  and  the 
match  was  effectually  broken  off",  at  least 
for  a  time,  by  her  brother,  who  declared, 
after  what  Pierce  had  said  of  Lucy,  his 
sister  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

Now  Pierce  had  this  for  a  stretch,  a 
sort  of  desire  to  cut  a  dash,  by  showing 
that  he  had  two  strings  to  his  bow  ;  but 
Eliza's  feelings  were  wounded,  and 
though  she  had  known  that  Pierce  was  a 
"  stretcher,"  she  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
the  fault,  until  it  reached  herself.  This 
is  the  way  in  general — we  laugh  at  the 
jest  until  it  cuts  home. 

But  to  return  to  the  cottage. 

Pierce,  although  not  wrought  up  to  the 
pitch  of  being  able  to  reason,  was  brought 
about  by  his  sisters  to  think,  though  but 
little  time  was  given  either  for  that  or 
any  other  consideration,  for  the  Brady 
faction  had  mustered  strong,  and,  stimu- 
lated by  strong  drink,  entered  the  farm- 
house, to  the  terror  of  his  sisters,  and 
almost  the  death  of  his  aunt;  and  taking 
the  law,  as  they  are  too  fond  of  doing,  in 
their  own  hand,  beat  the  unfortunate 
Pierce  in  a  way  that  rendered  him  dumb 
for  a  long  time  on  the  subject  of  what- 
ever debts  the  Bradys  might  contract. 
He  had  only  done  it  for  a  stretch  ;  and 
what  of  that  1 — it  had  come  home  to  the 
Bradys,  and  although  one  and  all  they  were 
rather  sorry  the  next  day  for  u  being  so 
hard  on  Pierce,  pleasant  boy  !"  still  that 
was  but  a  poor  salvo  for  his  aching  bones 
and  insulted  pride. 

Aunt  Kitty  undertook  to  talk  over  old 
Jem  Graves,  and  Mary  accompanied  her 
aunt  to  prevent  her  giving  him  too  much 
English.  I  really  think  that  Mary's  bright 
eyes  had  more  to  do  with  the  withdrawal 
of 'torney  Driscoll's  instructions  touching 
"  the  bit  of  a  stretch"  which  the  honest 
old  man  imagined  affected  his  daughter's 
fame,  than    all    aunt    Kitty's  reasons. 
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Pierce  made  him  an  earnest  and  ample 
apology,  and  thus  prevented  further 
trouble  on  that  score.  The  conncillor 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  license  Pierce 
had  given  to  his  imaginations  when 
speaking  of  the  colt.  Words  wound 
more  deeply  than  swords  ;  and  long  after 
the  desire  for  fun  had  prompted  the  folly, 
the  councillor  remembered  the  foolish  jest 
which  Pierce  had  indulged  in  at  the  ex- 
pense of  him  and  and  his  colt,  and  refused 
Pierce  a  new  lease  of  a  couple  of  acres 
which  he  had  much  desired  to  retain, 
and  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
tilled.  Aunt  Kitty  could  not  understand 
why  it  was  the  Brady  faction  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  thrashed  her 
nephew,  nor  how  it  was  that,  having  so 
done,  her  nephew  did  not  take  the  law  of 
them  ;  but  this  want  of  comprehension 
was  set  down  by  her  Irish  neighbours  to 
the  score  of  English  stupidity,  The  va- 
rious rumours  that  these  disturbances  gave 
rise  to  spread  all  over  the  country,  and 
far  and  near,  Pierce  was  always  remind- 
ed  of  his  fault  by,  "  Well,  Pierce,  what's 
the  last  ? — have  you  got  a  new  stretch- 
er ?"  Pierce  must  have  carried  his  art 
of  exaggeration  to  great  perfection  to 
have  attained  such  note  in  a  country 
where  the  practice  is  so  largely  indulged 
in,  but  circumstances  had  given  him 
peculiar  celebrity,  and  his  aunt  had  so  far 
succeeded  in  making  him  listen  to  reason 
as  to  convince  his  reason  that  the  practice 
was  wrong.  The  painful  part  of  the 
matter  was  that  when  he  really  spoke 
truth,  no  one  would  believe  him. 

Eliza  Byrne  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  relenting  ;  but  though  Pierce 
swore  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  an 
altered  man,  every  exaggeration  in  the 
parish  was  fathered  upon  him,  and  poor 
Eliza  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  the 
best.  Her  brother  is  certainly  Pierce's 
enemy  in  the  matter,  and  but  for  him  I 
really  think  they  would  have  been  mar- 
ried. I  wish  it  was  a  match,  for  Pierce 
Scanlan  deserves  a  reward  for  fighting, 
as  he  has  lately  done — against  a  habit, 
the  triumph  of  which  is  "  never  to  be 
believed  /"  It  may  be  a  match  !  I  saw 
them  walking  together  last  time  I  was  at 
Artfinne ;  Eliza  listening,  and  Pierce, 
with  very  little  exaggeration  either  in  his 
look  or  manner,  making  love  earnestly 
yet  soberly ;  the  worst  symptom  I  per- 


ceived was,  that  Eliza  Byrne  shook  her 
head  frequently. 

"  Well  Pierce,"  I  said,  as  I  passed  them 
(they  had  paused  for  the  purpose), "  I  hope 
you  are  weighing  your  words." 

"  Bedad  !  ma'am,  I've  been  truer  than 
standard  weights  and  measures  this  many 
a  day,  but  I  get  no  thanks  for  it." 

14  But  you  will,  Pierce,  in  time.  The 
priest,  the  minister,  and  aunt  Kitty  say 
you  improve." 

"  I  am  improved,"  he  said,  somewhat 
proudly, "  though  Eliza  wont  believe  it. 
Yet,  I  know  I'm  improved." 

"Pierce,  Pierce!"  exclaimed  Eliza 
with  a  very  sly  quiet  smile,  "isn't  that  a 
bit  of  a  stretch 

I  think  Eliza  might  venture. 

Chambers 's  Edinburgh  Joitmal. 


MIGNONETTE. 

It  is  not  yet  an  age  since  this  fragrant 
weed  of  Egypt  first  perfumed  the  Euro- 
pean gardens,  yet  it  has  so  far  naturalized 
itself  to  our  climate  as  to  spring  from 
seeds  of  its  own  scattering,  and  thus  con- 
vey its  delightful  odour  from  the  parterre 
of  the  prince  to  the  most  humble  garden 
of  the  cottager. 

In  less  than  another  age  we  predict 
(without  the  aid  of  Egyptian  art)  that  the 
children  of  our  peasants  will  gather  this 
luxurious  little  plant  amongst  the  wild 
flowers  of  our  hedge-rows. 

The  Reseda  Odorata  first  found  its  way 
to  the  south  of  France,  where  it  was 
welcomed  by  the  name  of  Mignonette, 
Little-darling,  which  was  found  too  ap- 
propriate for  the  sweet  little  flower  to  be 
exchanged  for  any  other.  By  a  manu- 
script note  in  the  library  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  it  appears  that  the  seed  of 
the  Mignonette  was  sent  in  1742,  by  Lord 
Bateman,  from  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris, 
to  Mr.  Richard  Bateman,  at  Old  Windsor ; 
but  we  should  presume  that  this  seed  was 
not  dispersed,  and  perhaps  not  cultivated 
beyond  Mr.  Bateman's  garden,  as  we  find 
that  Mr.  Miller  received  the  seed  from 
Dr.  Adrian,  Van  Royen,  of  Reyden,  and 
cultivated  it  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Chelsea,  in  the  year  1752.  From  Chel- 
sea it  soon  got  into  the  gardens  of  the 
London  florists,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
supply  the  metropolis  with  plants  to  fur- 
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nish  out  the  balconies,  which  is  noticed 
by  Cowper,  who  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  the  year  that  this  flower 
first  perfumed  the  British  atmosphere  by 
its  fragrance.  The  author  of  the  Task 
soon  afterwards  celebrates  it  as  a  favorite 
plant  in  London. 


;the  sashes  fronted  with  a  range, 


Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed." 

The  odour  which  this  little  flower  ex-  | 
hales  is  thought  by  some,  whose  olfacto- 
ries are  delicate,  to  be  too  powerful  for 
the  house  ;  but  even  those  persons,  we 
presume,  must  be  delighted  by  the  fra- 
grance which  it  throws  from  the  balconies 
into  the  streets  of  London,  giving  some 
thing  like  a  breath  of  garden  air  to  the 
"  close-pent  man,"  whose  avocations  will 
not  permit  a  ramble  beyond  the  squares 
of  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  To 
such  it  must  be  a  luxurious  treat  to  catch 
a  few  ambrosial  gales  on  a  summer's 
evening  from  the  heated  pavement,  where 
offensive  odours  are  but  two  frequently 
met  with,  notwithstanding  the  good  regu- 
lations for  cleansing  the  streets  and  the 
natural  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general.  We  have  frequently  found  the 
perfume  of  the  Mignonette  so  powerful  in 
some  of  the  better  streets  of  London, 
that  we  have  considered  it  sufficient 
to  protect,  the  inhabitants  from  those  efflu- 
vias  which  bring  disorders  in  the  air. 
The  perfume  of  Mignonette  in  the  streets 
of  our  metropolis  reminds  us  of  the  fra- 
grance from  the  roasting  of  coffee  in  many 
parts  of  Paris,  without  which  some  of 
their  streets  of  business  in  that  city  would 
scarcely  be  endurable. 

Although  it  is  so  short  a  time  since  the 
Sweet  Reseda  has  been  known  in  Europe, 
we  find  that  it  has  crept  into  the  armorial 
bearings  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Saxony ; 
and,  as  Cupid  does  not  so  frequently  be- 
stow honors  of  heraldry  as  his  father 
Mars,  we  cannot  avoid  relating  the  ro- 
mantic tale  which  introduced  this  fragrant 
and  modest  little  flower  to  the  Pursuivant- 
at-Arms. 

The  Count  of  Walsthim  was  the  de- 
dared  lover  and  intended  spouse  of 
Amelia  de  Nordbourg,  a  young  lady  pos- 
sessing all  the  charms  necessary  for  the 
heroine  of  a  modern  novel,  except  that 
she  took  delight  in  creating  little  jealousies 
in  the  breast  of  her  destined  husband.  As 
the  beautiful  Amelia  was  an  only  child  of 


a  widowed  mother,  a  female  cousin,  pos- 
sessing but  few  personal  charms,  and  still 
less  fortune,  had  been  brought  up  with 
her  from  infancy  as  a  companion,  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  her  education.  The  amiable 
and  humble  Charlotte  was  too  insignifi- 
cant to  attract  much  attention  in  the  circles 
in  which  her  gay  cousin  shone  with  so 
much  splendour,  which  gave  her  frequent 
opportunities  of  dispensing  a  part  of  that 
instruction  she  had  received  on  the  more 
humble  class  of  her  own  sex.  Returning 
from  one  oPthesc  charitable  visits,  and 
entering  the  gay  saloon  of  her  aunt,  where 
her  entry  or  exit  was  now  scarcely  no- 
ticed, she  found  the  party  amused  in  se- 
lecting flowers,  whilst  the  Count  and  the 
other  beaux  were  to  make  verses  on  the 
choice  of  each  of  the  ladies.  Charlotte 
was  desired  to  make  her  selection  of  a 
flower  5  the  sprightly  Amelia  had  taken  a 
Rose  ;  others  a  Carnation,  a  Lily,  or  the 
flowers  most  likely  to  call  forth  compli- 
ment;  and  the  delicate  idea  of  Charlotte 
in  selecting  the  most  humble  flower,  by 
placing  a  sprig  of  Mignonette  in  her 
bosom,  would  probably  have  passed  un- 
noticed, had  not  the  flirtation  of  her  gay 
cousin  with  a  dashing  colonel,  who  wras 
more  celebrated  for  his  conquests  in  the 
drawing  room  than  in  the  field  of  battle, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Count,  so  as  to 
make  his  uneasiness  visible,  which  the 
amiable  Charlotte,  who,  ever  studious  of 
Amelia's  real  happiness,  wished  to  amuse 
and  to  call  back  the  mind  of  her  cousin, 
demanded  the  verse  for  the  rose.  The 
Count  saw  the  affectionate  trait  in  Char- 
lotte's conduct,  took  out  his  pencil,  and 
wrote  for  the  Rose, 

Elle  ne  vit  qu'unjour,  et  ne  plai  qu'un  moment, 

which  he  gave  to  the  lovely  daughter,  at 
the  same  time  presenting  the  humble  cou. 
sin  with  this  line  on  the  Mignonette : 

Ses  qualites  surpassent  ses  charmes. 

Amelia's  pride  was  roused,  and  she  re- 
taliated by  her  attention  to  the  Colonel, 
and  neglect  of  the  Count,  which  she  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  throw  herself  into  the 
power  of  a  profligate,  who  brought  her  to 
ruin.  The  Count  transferred  his  affec- 
tions from  beauty  to  amiability  ;  and  re- 
joicing in  the  exchange,  and  to  comme- 
morate the  event  which  had  brought 
about  his  happiness,  and  delivered  him 
from  a  coquette,  he  added  a  branch  of  the 
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Sweet  Reseda  to  the  ancient  arms  of  his 
family,  with  the  motto, 

Your  qualities  surpass  your  charms. 

Philip's  Flora  Historica. 


POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS. 

"  I  have  invariably  observed,"  says  the 
lively  and  picturesque  author  of  Letters 
from  the  Levant,  "  that  the  farther  we 
progress  towards  the  south  in  any  coun- 
try, the  situation  of  females  becomes  more 
deplorable  and  unhappy.  In  northern 
latitudes  alone,"  continues  the  same  wri- 
ter, "  woman  is  the  better  half  of  crea- 
tion :  as  we  draw  towards  more  genial 
climes,  she  gradually  emerges  into  equa- 
lity, inferiority,  a  deprivation  of  her  rights 
and  dignity;  and  at  last,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  line,  a  total  denial  of  a  reasoning 
principle,  or  an  immortal  essence,  which 
might  enjoy  in  another  world  those  pri- 
vileges of  which  she  is  tyrannically  de- 
barred in  this."  The  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate  his  assertion,  by  citing 
Norway  and  Sweden  as  geographical 
specimens  of  countries  where  women 
enjoy  the  highest  mental  privileges,  and 
Palestine  and  Syria  as  the  spots  marked 
by  their  lowest  degradation. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  how 
many  of  our  most  important  discoveries 
owe  their  existence  to  chance.  Every 
body  knows  the  anecdote  about  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  the  apple;  Doctor  Jenner 
and  the  milkmaid;  John  Bunyan  and 
drunken  Penkins,  &c.  &c.  But  every 
body  does  not  know  the  anecdote  of  Sir 
Peter  Pontop,  who  found  the  bottom  of  a 
coal-mine  by  chance.  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  relate  it.  Sir  Peter  had  been 
quarrelling  with  one  of  his  workmen,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  catastrophe  I  am 
narrating,  relative  to  wages.  There  are 
two  modes  of  descending  into  coal-pits. 
The  usual  way  is  to  be  wound  down  in 
a  machine ;  but  they  to  whom  the  exit 
and  entrance  are  matters  of  custom,  con- 
tent themselves  in  descending  by  grasping 
a  rope,  which  communicates  to  a  coun- 
teracting pulley.  The  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual thus  carries  him  downward  without 
dislocation.  Sir  Peter,  on  the  day  in 
question,  adopted  the  latter  expedient,  as 
usual,  in  utter  darkness.  Judge  of  his 
horror,  when  or  reaching  the  extremity  of 


his  journey,  he  found  that  his  feet  failed 
to  touch  the  ground.  He  instantly  thought 
that  the  workman  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  had  in  revenge  cut  short  the 
rope.  He  screamed  and  bawled  till  he 
was  hoarse,  but  all  the  operatives  had  ad- 
journed to  their  dinner.  At  length  his 
strength  failed  him ;  he  let  go  his  hold, 
expecting  to  be  dashed  to  atoms  in  the 
unfathomable  abyss,  and  found  that  he 
had  been  for  a  full  half-hour  screaming 
about  three  inches  from  the  ground.  Here 
was  a  chance  discovery  which  nettled  Sir 
Peter  sorely  :  insomuch  that  he  actually 
felt  half  angry  with  himself  for  not  having 
been  precipitated  some  hundred  feet,  ac- 
cording to  his  reasonable  expectation. 

Equally  casual  with  the  foregoing  was 
the  incident  which  caused  me  to  discover 
the  truth  of  what  the  ingenious  author  of 
Letters  from  the  Levant  has  averred, 
namely,  that  women  are  operated  upon 
topographically  by  climate.    My  brother 
Tom  married  a  decent  sort  of  a  young 
woman.    Her  father  was  a  reputable 
hardwareman  in  Blackman-street,  South- 
wark ;  and  Tom,  who  was  and  is  his 
partner  in  trade,  upon  his  marriage,  took 
a  country  house  a  little  beyond  Camber- 
well,  closely  adjoining  to  a  public-house, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Fox-under- 
the-Hill.    Alas  !  how  things  are  altered 
in  that  neighbourhood  !    In  the  good  old 
times,  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  tavern 
stood  in  comparative  solitude  ;  and  foot- 
pads and  highwaymen  would  make  many 
a  pretty  penny  there  after  dusk.  But 
now.a-days  it  is  all  watched  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  people  pass  and  repass 
at  midnight  in   perfect   security — sad 
change  !    Tom  was,  in  the  main,  a  good- 
natured  sort  of  a  fellow  ;  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  treat  his  wife  quite  like  a  Nava- 
rino  bashaw.    She  brought  him  his  great 
coat  when  he  got  into  his  gig ;  held  his 
umbrella  in  walking;  called  him  Mr.  B. ; 
ate  the  gizzard  wings  of  chickens  ;  turned 
radical  in  compliment  to  her  spouse's 
politics  ;  and  actually  went  the  length  of 
justifying  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Tom  hold- 
ing fifteen  shares  in  the  watery  excava- 
tion.   All  this  subordination  was  Greek 
to  me,  till  happening  to  alight  on  the  Let- 
ters from  the  Levant,"  I'll  be  shot," ex- 
claimed I  to  myself,  "  if  I  have  not  hit 
upon  it.  It  is  all  owing  to  climate  ;  Cam- 
berwell  lies  south  of  London,  and  Mrs. 
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Tom  (as  we  call  her  in  the  family)  lies 
in  a  latitude  of  subjection:  her  <  reasoning 
principle  and  immortal  essence'  are  sadly 
in  abeyance." 

My  theory  was,  at  no  distant  period 
from  the  utterance  of  the  above,  put  to 
the  test,  by  the  removal  of  the  Tom  house- 
hold to  another  latitude.  The  lease  of 
their  house  near  the  Fox  expired,  and 
the  landlord  wanted  to  increase  the  rent; 
according  to  Tom's  wife's  phraseology, 
"  he  riz  'em."  Tom,  however,  would 
not  be  "  rizzed,"  so  he  looked  about  him 
for  another  residence ;  and  nntil  an  eli- 
gible one  could  be  procured  he  hired  lodg- 
ings in  Hatton-garden.  Hardly  were  the 
family  removed  to  their  new  temporary 
abode,  when  I  observed  a  marvellous 
change  ;  protection  and  subjection  were 
balanced,  like  two  boys  playing  at  see- 
saw. I  have  played  it  a  hundred  times 
myself,  but  never  (as  is  alleged  by  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona, 
parte)  with  a  blind  boy  sitting  in  the 
centre  as  an  umpire.  If  Mrs.  Tom 
brought  Tom  his  great  coat,  Tom  brought 
Mrs.  Tom  her  shawl.  The  last  time  I 
dined  with  them,  I  noticed  that  the  wife 
had  the  liver-wing  of  the  chicken ;  but 
as  an  equipoise,  I  found  that  Tom  was 
helped  to  a  slice  of  a  leg  of  mutton  nearest 
to  the  knuckle.  It  was  not  quite  so  plea- 
sant when  he  came  to  the  telling  of  stories. 
Here,  as  the  man  says  in  the  Critic, 
"  their  unanimity  was  wonderful."  They, 
in  fact,  told  the  same  story  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  observed  many  married 
people  about  Ely-place,  and  eleswhere 
in  that  centrically-balanced  neighbour- 
hood, do  the  same.  There  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Double-de-Motte,  who  live  in  Lin- 
col  n's-Inn-fields  ;  they  have  both  got  hold 
of  an  anecdote  about  the  late  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  who,  every  body  knows,  was  rather 
of  an  economical  turn.  The  story,  as  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  is  as  follows :— When 
Lord  Kenyon  died,  an  achievement  was 
placed  against  his  house,  in  which  the 
motto  was  intended  to  be,  "  Mors  junua 
vitae."  The  manufacturer,  however,  had 
painted  the  concluding  word  "  vita." 
"  Really  that  false  Latin  has  a  very 
awkward  appearance,"  said  the  late 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  Mr.  Jekyll.  "Oh!" 
answered  the  latter,  "don't  be  uneasy 
about  it ;  it  is  all  right." — "  Right !  how 
do  you  mean  V9 — "  Why  the  defunct  left 


in  his  will  particular  directions  to  his 
executors  not  to  put  the  estate  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  dipthong."    The  reader,  how- 
ever, must  not  imagine  that  I  got  the 
anecdote  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Double-de- 
Mottc,  in  as  short  a  time  as  I  have  oc- 
cupied in  communicating  it  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Double-de-Motte  had  begun  the  story 
while  his  wife  was  drinking  a  glass  of  port 
wine.    She  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  tell  it 
herself,  that  the  wine  went  "  the  wrong 
way,"  as  the  phrase  is.    This  enabled 
the  husband  to  get  as  far  as  "  that  false 
Latin,"  before  his  wife  overtook  him.  The 
latter  made  good  for  loss  time  by  then 
getting  a-head,  till  the  husband  came  up 
|  with  her  by  the  time  she  had  arrived  at 
|  "  Mr.  Jekyll."    They  then  run  on  neck 
|  to  neck  till  they  arrived  at  the  word  "  ex- 
i  ecutors."    The  husband  tooktbe  lead  up 
!  to  "  expense,"  and  they  concluded  by 
j  bolting  out  "  dipthong"  in  unison.  I  my- 
self do  not  much  mind  these  kind  of 
j  duets.    Those  who  do,  and  who  prefer  a 
!  solo  would  do  well  to  look  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  before  they  accept  dinner 
|  invitations.    If  they  want  the  husband  to 
have  all  the  talk  to  himself,  let  them  dine 
southward ;  somewhere  about  Abingdon- 
street,  Westminster.    If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  desirous  of  making  play  with  the 
wife,  Baker-street,   North,  is  the  spot 
where  a  knife  and  fork  may  be  most  con- 
veniently handled.    But  to  return  to  my 
brother  Tom. 

A  smart,  bow. windowed,  brick  man- 
sion in  Hornsey-lane,  highgate,  happen- 
ing to  catch  Tom's  eye  during  one  of  his 
Sunday  rides,  with  "  This  house  to  let, 
enquire  within,"  pasted  upon  one  of  the 
windows.  Tom  straightway  alighted  from 
his  steed,  and  settled  for  a  seven  years' 
lease.  Thither  the  family  repaired  in  due 
course.  The  wife  soon  found  herself  in  a 
high  northern  latitude ;  adieu  to  anec- 
dotes told  in  unison !  Mrs.  Tom  soon 
had  all  the  talk  to  herself— Tom  sitting 
mum-chance,  and  patting  the  head  of  a 
poodle-dog.  I  never  witnessed  so  instan- 
taneous a  metamorphosis.  Frederick  Rey- 
nolds would  say,  exit  as  Mrs.  Lovemore, 
and  re-enter  as  Mrs.  Oakley.  Tom  mean- 
time looks  melancholy,  and  casts  a  wistful 
eye  towards  a  residence  in  Palace-yard, 
as  being  within  the  liberties  of  Westmin- 
ster. But  no  such  liberties  for  him.  We 
took  a  drive  last  Sunday  to  Finchley, 
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where  Tom,  quite  nnconscious  of  the  Le- 
vant theory,  spoke  favourably  of  a  white 
house  with  green  shutters,  on  the  left  side 
as  you  enter  on  the  common.  I  do  not 
like  to  interfere  between  man  and  wife  ; 
but  if  he  should  again  hanker  after  Finch- 
ley,  1  am  determined  to  let  him  into  the 
secret.  No  married  man  for  whom  I 
have  a  value  shall  run  his  head  against  the 
North  Pole  if  I  can  prevent  it.  If  his 
better  half  thus  lords  it  over  him  in  the 
latitude  of  Highgate,  what  may  she  not 
do  when  she  gets  him  upon  Finchley- 
common  1  She  may  even  play  Catherine- 
the  Second  at  a  short  notice  ;  and  it  will 
then  be  all  "  Czar  Peter  with  him  ;  and 
"  Poor  Tom's  a  cold"  will  be  his  epitaph. 
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SCENES  IN  LIFE  AS  SEEN  FROM  A 
WINDOW. 

Diagonally  opposite  to  my  window  stands 
one  of  the  proudest  structures  on  Broadway. 
It  is  costly  with  stone  and  marble,  lofty  porti- 
coes and  colonnades.  This  edifice  first  attracted 
my  attention  by  its  architectural  beauty,  and 
eventually  fixed  it  by  a  mystery  that  seemed, 
to  my  curious  eye,  surrounding  one  of  its  in- 
mates !  But  I  will  throw  into  the  story-vein 
what  1  have  to  narrate,  for  it  is  a  novelette  in 
itself. 

A  lady  of  dazzling  beauty  was  an  inmate  of 
that  mansion !  and,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the 
contrary,  its  only  inmate.  Every  afternoon 
I  in  simple  white,  with  a  flower  or  two  in  her 
hair,  she  was  seated  at  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, gazing  out  upon  the  gay  spectacle  Broad- 
way exhibits  of  a  pleasant  afternoon.  I  saw 
her  the  first  moment  I  took  possession  of  my 
nook,  and  was  struck  with  her  surpassing 
loveliness.  Every  evening  I  paid  distant  hom- 
age to  her  beauty.  Dare  a  poor  scribbler 
aspire  to  a  nearer  approach  to  such  a  divinity, 
enshrined  in  wealth  and  grandeur?  No.  I 
worshipped  afar  off.  "  Tis  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view."  But  she  was  not 
destined  to  be  so  worshipped  by  all.  One 
afternoon  she  was  at  her  window,  Avith  a 
gilt-leaved  volume  in  her  hand,  when  a  gentle- 
man of  the  most  graceful  bearing  rode  past  my 
window.  He  was  well  mounted,  and  sat  his 
horse  like  an  Arabian!  He  was  what  the 
boarding-school  misses  would  call  an  elegant 
fellow!  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  a  remark- 
ably handsome  man !  Tall,  with  a  fine  oval 
face,  a  black  penetrating  eye,  and  a  moustache 
upon  his  lip,  together  with  a  fine  figure  and  a 
most  perfect  address,  he  was,  what  I  should 
term,  a  captivating  and  dangerous  man.  His 
air,  and  a  certain  indescribable  comme  il  faut, 
bespoke  him  a  gentleman.  As  he  came  op- 
posite to  her  window,  his  eye,  as  he  turned  it 
thither,  became  fascinated  with  her  beauty  ! 
2ft 


How  much  lovelier  a  really  lovely  creature  ap- 
pears, seen  through  the  "plate  glass!"  In- 
voluntarily he  drew  his  spirited  horse  and 
raised  his  hat !    The  action,  the  manner,  the 
grace,  were  inimitable.    At  this  unguarded 
moment  the  hind  wheel  of  an  omnibus  struck 
his  horse  in  the  chest.    The  animal  reared 
high,  and  would  have  fallen  backward  upon 
his  rider,  had  he  not,  with  remarkable  presence 
of  mind,  stepped  quietly  and  gracefully  from 
the  stirrup  to  the  pavement,  as  the  horse, 
losing  his   balanee,  fell  violently  upon  his 
side.    The  lady,  who  had  witnessed  with  sur- 
prise, the  involuntary  homage  of  the  stranger, 
for  such,  from  her  manner  of  receiving  it,  he 
evidently  was  to  her,  started  from  her  chair 
and  screamed  convulsively.    The  next  moment 
he  had  secured  and  remounted  his  horse,  who 
;  was  only  slightly  stunned  with  the  fall,  acknow- 
ledged the  interest  taken  in  his  mischance  by 
■  the  fair  being   who  had  been  its  innocent 
cause  by  another  bow,  and  rode  slowly  and 
composedly  onward,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred.    The  next  evening  the  carriage  was 
at  the  door  of  the  mansion.    The  liveried  foot- 
man was  standing  with  the  steps  down,  and 
;  the  handle  of  the  door  in  his  hand.  The 
|  coachman  was  seated  upon  his  box.    I  was,  as 
j  usual,    at  my   mindow.     The   street  door 
I  opened,  and,  with  a  light  step,  the  graceful 
form  of  my  heroine  came  forth  and  descended 
i  to  the  carriage.    At  that  moment  the  stranger 
rode  up,  and  bowed  with  ineffable  grace,  and 
'  — (blessed  encounter  that  with  the  omnibus 
wheel!) — his  bow  was   acknowledged  by  a 
I  slight  inclination  of  her  superb  head,  and  a 
smile  that  would  make  a  man  of  any  soul  seek 
accidents  even  in  the  "  cannon's  mouth."  He 
rode  slowly  forward,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
carriage  took  the  same  direction.    All  the 
other  carriages  passed  the  same  route.   It  was 
the  customary  one  !  At  the  melting  of  tAvilight 
into  night,  the  throng  of  riders  and  drivers  re- 
passed.    "  The    lady's  carriage,  (it  was  a 
landau,  and  the  top  was  thrown  back)  came 
last  of  all !    The  cavalier  was  riding  beside  it ! 
He  dismounted  as  it  drew  up  at  the  door,  as- 
sisted her  to  the  pave,  and  took  his  leave  ! 
For  several  afternoons,  successively,  the  gentle- 
man's   appearance,    mounted   on  his  noble 
animal,  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
lady  at  her  carriage.    One  evening  they  were 
unusually  late  on  their  return.     Finally  the 
landau  drew  up  before  the  door.    It  was  too 
dark  to  see  faces,  but  I  could  have  declared 
the  equestrian  was  not  the  stranger !     No ! 
He  dismounted,  opened  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  gentleman  and  lady  descended  ! 
The  footman  had  rode  his  horse,  while  he, 
I  happy  man !  occupied  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
|  fair  one !    I  watched  the  progress   of  this 
:  affair  for  several  clays,  and  still  the  stranger 
I  had  never  entered  the  house.    One  day,  how- 
I  ever,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
j  saw  him  lounging  past,  with  that  ease  and  self- 
possession  which  characterised  him.  He  passed 
and  repassed  the  house  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  rather  hastly  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  portico,  pulled  at  the  bell.     The  next 
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moment  he  was  admitted,  and  disappeared  out  of  j 
my  sight.  But  only  for  a  moment,  reader  !  An 
attic  hath  its  advantages  !  The  blinds  of  the 
drawing-room  were  drawn,  and  imperious  to 
any  glance  from  the  street ;  but  the  leaves  , 
were  turned  so  as  to  let  in  the  light  of  heaven 
an&  my  own  gaze  !  I  could  see  through  the 
spaces,  directly  down  into  the  room,  as  distinctly 
as  if  there  was  no  obstruction !  This  I  give  as 
a  hint  to  all  concerned,  who  have  revolving 
leaves  to  their  Venetian  blinds.  Attic  gentle- 
men are  much  edified  thereby !  The  next  j 
moment  he  was  in  the  room,  his  hand  upon 
his  heart — another,  and  I  saw  him  at  her  feet ! 
-x-  *  -x-  #  The  declaration,  the  confession, 
the  acception,  all  passed  beneath  me  most 
edifyingly.  By  his  animated  gestures,  I  could 
see  that  he  was  urging  her  to  take  some  sud- 
den step.  She  at  first  appeared  reluctant,  but 
gradually  became  more  placable,  yielded.  In 
ten  minutes  the  Luidua  was  at  the  door.  They 
came  out  arm  in  arm,  and  entered  it !  I 
could  hear  the  order  to  the  coachman,  "  Drive 
to  St.  John's  Church."  "  An  elopement !" 
thought  T.  "  Having  been  in  at  breaking 
cover,  I  will  be  at  the  death  !"  and  taking  my 
hat  and  gloves,  I  discended  to  the  street, 
bolted  out  of  the  front  door,  and  followed  the 
landau,  which  I  descerned  just  turning  the 
comer  of  Canal  Street.  I  followed  full  fast  on 
foot.  When  I  arrived  at  the  church,  the  car- 
riage was  before  it,  and  the  "  Happy  pair," 
already  joined  together,  were  crossing  the 
trottoir  to  re-enter  it,  the  grinning  footman, 
who  had  legally  witnessed  the  ceremony,  fol- 
lowing them. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  a  capacious  family- 
carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  mansion 
followed  by  a  barouche  with  servants  and  bag- 
gage. First  descended  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  cast  his  eyes  over  the  building,  to  see  if  it 
stood  where  it  dicl  when  he  left  it  for  the 
Springs.  Then  came,  one  after  another,  two 
beautiful  girls ;  then  a  handsome  young  man. 
"How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  got  home 
again !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
running  up  the  steps  to  the  door.  "  I  wonder 
where  Jane  is,  that  she  does  not  meet  us  ?" 

The  sylph  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke.  I 
could  see  down  through  the  blinds  into  the 
drawing-room.    There  was  a  scene! 

The  gentleman  was  for  going  to  the  door, 
and  the  lady,  his  bride,  was  striving  to  prevent 
him.  "Yoush'n't."  "I  will."  "Isay  yiyn 
sh'n't."  "  I  say  I  will,"  were  interchanged  as 
certainly  between  the  parties,  as  if  I  had  heard 
the  words.  The  gentleman,  or  rather  husband, 
prevailed.  I  saw  him  leave  the  room,  and  the 
next  moment  open  the  street-door.  The  young 
ladies  started  back  at  the  presence  of  the  new 
footman.  The  old  gentleman,  who  was  now  at 
the  door,  inquired,  as  he  saw  him,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear,  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  son-in-law!" 

"  And,  sir,  who  may  you  have  the  honor  to 
be?" 

"  The  Count  L  y!"  with  a  bow  of  in- 
effable condescension. 
"You  are  an  impostor,  sir." 


"  Here  is  your  eldest  daughter,  my  wife," 
replied  the  newly-made  husband,  taking  by  the 
hand  his  lovely  bride,  who  had  come  implor- 
ingly forward  as  the  disturbance  reached  her 
ears.    "  Here  is  my  wife,  your  daughter." 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  sl\e  is  my  house- 
keeper !" 

A  scene  followed  that  cannot  be  described. 
The  nobleman  had  married  the  gentleman's 
charming  housekeeper.  She  had  spread  the 
snare,  and,  like  many  a  wiser  fool,  he  had 
fallen  into  it. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  a  hack  drove  to  the 
servant's  hall  door,  and  my  heroine  came  forth 
closely  veiled,  with  bag  and  baggage,  and 
drove  away.  The  count,  for  such  he  was,  I 
saw  no  more  !  I  saw  his  name  gazetted  as  a 
passenger  in  a  packet  ship  that  sailed  a  day  or 
two  after  for  Havre.  How  he  escaped  from 
the  mansion,  remaineth  yet  a  mystery ! 

New  York  Mirror. 


NON-PUNCTUALITY  OF  THE  FAIR  SEX. 

Madam  de  Genlis,  in  a  work  on  the  subject 
of  Time,  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  Chan- 
cellor D' Aguess^au  to  the  following  purport : 
"  The  Chancellor,  observing  that  his  wife  al- 
ways delayed  ten  or  twelve  minutes  before  she 
came  down  to  dinner,  and  being  loath  to  lose 
so  much  precious  time  daily,  commenced  the 
composition  of  a  work,  which  he  prosecuted  only 
whilst  he  was  thus  kept  waiting.  The  result 
was,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  a  book  in  three 
volumes  quarto,  which  has  gone  through  seve- 
ral editions,  and  is  much  esteemed."  The 
anecdote  is  told  as  an  illustration  of  the  value 
of  time,  and  to  shew  how  much  might  be  made 
of  the  very  crumbs  and  parings  of  this  valuable 
commodity.  But  we  have  always  regarded  it 
in  a  different  light.  To  our  mind  it  stands  up 
as  an  overwhelming  reproach  of  the  fair  sex, 
for  the  troubles  with  which  they  visit  mankind 
through  their  thoughtlessness  respecting  time. 
Three  quarto  volumes  of  sound  law  (as  it  pro- 
bably was)  written  in  fifteen  years,  during  the 
various  quarters  of  hours  which  Madame  spent 
in  superfluous  labours  upon  her  curls,  or  more 
than  sufficient  solicitude  about  her  rouge  !  In 
what  a  strong  light  does  this  place  the  frivolity 
and  non-punctuality  of  the  one  sex,  against  the 
patience  and  assiduity  of  the  other!  It  is 
very  strange  that  Madam  de  Genlis,  who  was 
a  woman  of  acute  imderstanding,  should  have 
so  far  overlooked  the  interests  of  her  order  as 
to  relate  an  anecdote  telling  so  powerfully 
against  them.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  she  was  so  absorbed  in  re- 
flecting^ the  industry  of  the  worthy  Chancel- 
lor as  quite  to  lose  sight  of  the  bearing  of  the 
anecdote  on  the  character  of  his  wife.  She 
had  never  once  thought  of  what  the  world  was 
to  think  of  Madame,  and,  by  implication,  of 
that  strange,  perplexing,  bewildering,  torment- 
ing tribe  of  beings  to  which  she  belonged,  and 
whom,  we  all  know,  there  is  no  living  either 
with  or  without. 
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In  very  sober  truth,  the  story  is  most  char-  the  instinct  1  operates.  A  little  girl,  who  is 
acteristic.    It  speaks  with  perfect  coolness  of  |  most  accurate  in  her  attendance  at  school,  will 


the  conduct  of  Madame  D'Aguesseau,  as  if  it 
were  quite  a  matter  of  course.  The  writer  of 
the  anecdote,  being  herself  a  lady,  could  see 
no  harm  in  the  act  of  keeping  a  husband 
waiting  ten  or  twelve  minutes  daily  Tor  his 
dinner  past  the  appointed  time.    No  sympathy 


be  found,  if  desired  to  accompany  one  on  a 
walk,  to  contrive  one  way  or  another,  to  keep 
one  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  than 
there  is  any  necessity  for.  What  is  strauge, 
good  looks,  and  much  notice  on  account  of 
them,  seem  to  be  connected  in  some  mvsterious 


for  dishes  cooling  on  her  part.  Meat  and  i  way  with  this  part  of  the  female  nature.  The 
temper  might  alike  be  spoiling  for  anything  i  prettier  a  young  lady  is,  she  is  always  the 
she  cared.  Such  conduct  was  exactly  what  less  punctual  in  matters  of  time.  She  who, 
her  own  would  have  been  in  similar  circum-  from  her  face,  might  be  supposed  the  most 
stances ;  and  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  |  independent  of  bonnet  and  tippet,  always 
her  that  there  was  anything  particular  in  the  j  somehow  takes  more  time  to  adjust  these 
case  unless  some  one  whom  she  kept  waiting  !  matters  than  any  other  body.    This  must  be 


had  happened  to  think  of  employing  the  other- 
wise lost  time  to  some  remarkably  good  pur- 
pose. 

Is  there  a  man  in  this  world  who  has  a  sister, 
or  a  wife,  or  a  daughter,  to  take  out  on  walks, 
to  accompany  on  shoppings,  or  to  wait  for  at 
meals,  who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
say  that  he  finds  them,  in  one  out  of  ten  in- 
stances, punctual,  or  apparently  inspired  with 
the  least  sense  of  the  value  of  time  ?  We 
make  bold  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no  man 
so  Quixotishly  chivalrous  as  to  say  so.  The 
most  perfect  "lady's  man"  on  earth  would 
shrink  from  alleging,  even  in  joke,  that  woman 
and  punctuality  are  compatible  terms.  Our 
theory  on  the  subject  is,  that  women  could  be 
punctual,  but  don't  choose.    Their  intellects 
cannot  be  altogether  non-horological  ;  they 
must  have  some  small  development  of  the 
organ  of  time ;  but,  like  the  monkies  who, 
according  to  the  Indians,  abstain  from  speech 
only  for  certain  good  reasons,  we  hold  that  the 
ladies  have  reasons  for  all  the  dawdling,  dal- 
lying and  lingering  they  are  guilty  of.  They 
study  to  be  too  late.    The  trial  of  man's  pa- 
tience is  to  them  a  matter  of  the  nicest  calcula- 
tion.   It  is  not  that,  for  mere  sport,  they  like 
to  see  how  long  an  unfortunate  husband  will 
wait  greatcoated  and  hatted  in  the  lobby, 
while  they  are  adjusting  their  bonnet-strings ; 
it  is  not  that  they  take  a  wicked  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  poor  man's  dinner  cool  and  spoil 
before  they  will  consider  themselves  ready  to 
come  down  to  partake  of  it :  it  is  not  for  these 
reasons  that  they  keep  the  robuster  sex  dang- 
ling.   It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their 
consequence  with  the  hapless  lords  of  creation. 
It  would  be  most  unwomanish  to  be  ready  to 
go  out  exactly  at  the  same  moment  with  one's 
husband.    He  would  not  know  he  had  a  wife 
if  she  were  to  study  his  convenience  so  far. 
It  is  necessary  to  let  him  know  that  he  is 
married — though  by  something  like  the  same 
means  as  that  which  convinced  a  certain  ship- 
wrecked mariner  that  he  had  landed  in  a 
civilized   country.     He  must  be  tormented 
into  a  knowledge  of  his  happy  condition.  As 
for  the  troubles  which  sisters  and  daughters 
inflict,  it  is  all  one  thing.    The  creatures  are 
only  trying  on  brother  or  father  the  powers 
which  they  are  ultimately  to  exercise  in  full 
vigour  on  husband.    The  "nature  of  the  crit- 
ter" is  to  give  trouble  to  mankind,  and  it  mat- 


from  the  inferior  sense  which  notoriously  goes 
along  with  beauty;  for,  when  any  of  these 
young  ladies  grow  a  little  dim,  supposing  them 
not  to  be  married,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
become  much  more  punctual.  Above  forty, 
indeed,  by  which  time  the  understandings  of 
men  and  women  get  much  alike,  women  in.  a 
great  measure  cease  to  be  remarkable  for  want 
of  punctuality. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  processes,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  to  which  a  man  can  be  sub- 
jected, is  to  have  to  accompany  a  lady  on  a 
shopping  excursion.     It  must  of  course  be 
paesumed  that  the  gentleman  and  lady  are 
not  lovers,  for  then  the  complexion  of  the  case 
is  totally  changed.    But  suppose  it  be  a  cool, 
sensible  man    of  some  thirty-five  or  forty, 
|  accompanying  a  wife  to  whom  he  has  been 
I  united  for  the  better  part  of  a  dozen  years — 
j  then  is  the  case  truly  one  of  torment.    In  the 
first  place,  he  gets  ready  exactly  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  has  to  wait  half  an  hour  before 
she  is  ready  to  appear.    This  time  he  spends 
in  a  state  of  ineffable  fume  and  fret,  with 
umbrella  in  hand,  and  coat  buttonod,  dancing 
between  the  lobby  and  the  parlour,  sending  to 
see  if  she  is  not  ready  yet,  calculating  how  he 
could  have  employed  the  time  otherwise  to  the 
advantage  of  his  patrimonial  interest,  stamping 
to  keep  his  feet  warm  (as  he  thinks),  brushing 
his  hat  for  the  fifth  time,  comparing  his  watch 
with  the  lobby  clock,  threatening  not  to  wait 
any  longer,  and  vowing  he  will  never  engage 
to  go  with  her  again.    At  last  she  comes  down 
stairs  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  wonder- 
ing how  he  could  be  so  impatient;  and  off 
they  set.    The  matters  of  business  in  which 
he  is  mainly  interested  refer  to  shops  in  distant 
parts  of  the  town,  and,  in  proceeding  thither, 
he  has  to  accompany  her  into  others,  where 
she  has  affairs  to  manage,  and  in  which  he  is 
not  interested  at  all.    She  has  a  certain  kind 
of  ribbon  to  buy  in  one  shop,  a  certain  piece  of 
lace  to  be  matched  in  another,  a  pair  of  silk 
mits  to  be  got  in  a  third — all  of  them  affairs  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  her,  requiring  full 
time  for  deliberation,  choice,  and  chaffering, 
and  to  the  details  of  which  he  is  forced  to  be 
witness,  as  well  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate  fellow-men  whom  providence  has 
ordained  to  stand  from  morning  to  night  in 
those  magazines  of  feminine  evanescences,  to 
be  bored  with  frivolity  and  unpleaseableness. 


ters  little  on  what  particular  kind  of  relative  I  A  full  quarter  of  an  hour  is  spent  in  each  shop 
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during  which  some  twenty  drawers  and  as 
many  shelves  are  ransacked  and  tumbled  into 
confusion:  an  incessant  chatter  has  been 
kept  up :  he  has  been  fretting  between  the 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  counter  and  the  door, 
and  the  shop-keeper  has  exhausted  every 
phrase  of  recommendation  in  behalf  of  his 
goods,  and  every  phrase  of  civility  in  deference 
to  the  lady ;  when,  at  last  he  sees  some  such 
sum  as  tenpence  paid  for  a  trifle  wrapped  up 
in  thin  white  paper,  and  leaves  the  place  with 
the  feeling  of  a  man  who  has  been  party  to 
one  of  the  shabbiest  transactions  that  ever 
was  committed.  Thus  he  goes  on  for  an  hour 
or  two,  his  onty  choice  being  between  linger- 
ing within  the  shop,  there  to  be  inculpated 
in  such  disgraceful  proceedings  as  these,  and 
lounging  without,  there  to  be  jostled  by  the 
crowd,  and  chilled  by  the  damp  pavement,  till 
he  has  not  a  spark  of  manly  dignity  or  vigour 
left  in  his  composition.  And,  after  all,  the 
affairs  in  which  he  is  really  interested  have 
yet  to  bo  attended  to.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  business  it  is  likely  he  finds  that,  left  to 
himself,  he  could  have  executed  in  half  an 
hour,  what,  in  company  with  a  time-destroying 
wife,  it  has  cost  him  the  better  part  of  a  day 
to  accomplish.  As  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
temper,  the  matter  is  too  metaphysical  to  bear 
calculation  ;  but  every  man  who  has  ever  gone 
a-shopping  in  such  circumstances,  must  have  a 
perfect  idea  of  it :  and  he  who  has  not,  let 
him  content  himself  with  supposing  it  to  be  I 
great,  and  not  think  of  putting  the  thing  to  I 
the  proof — a  piece  of  conduct  of  which  we  ' 
could  only  say,  that,  compared  with  it,  that 
of  the  boy  who  hanged  himself  to  see  what 
hanging  was  like,  was  legitimate  and  philos- 
ophical curiosity. 

For  many  years  we  have  employed  ourselves 
occasionally  in  endeavours  to  devise  a  remedy 
for  this  notorious  fault  in  the  female  character. 
It  at  one  time  occurred  to  us,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor D'Aguesseau  might  be  turned  to  some 
account  in  an  attempt  to  reform  it.  His  work 
must  be  still  extant  in  his  native  country. 
Suppose  it  were  reprinted,  on  a  large  type,  in 
the  style  of  brooks  of  print  running  through 
meadows  of  margin,  and  in  folio,  and  in  as 
many  volumes  as  it  could  feasibly  be  made  to 
run  to ;  and  suppose  every  honest  man  who 
suffers  from  unpunctual  womankind  were  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  a  copy,  and  have  it  erected 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  house — for 
instance,  beside  his  wife's  toilette — as  a  great 
monumental  satire  on  female  non-punctuality : 
we  thought  that  some  good  might  thus  be  done 
through  the  efficacy  of  very  shame.  But  then 
again  we  reflected  that,  if  the  fault  had  been 
capable  of  reform  from  any  such  cause,  the 
Chancellor's  own  lady  would  have  been  reform- 
ed by  the  knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing, 
long  before  he  had  got  near  the  end  of  his 
task,  so  that,  from  her  great  punctuality,  the 
work  would  have  been  stopped,  and  the  world 
deprived  of  the  anecdote.  No — since  Madame 
D'Aguesseau  held  out  against  the  reproach 
which  the  growing  work  implied,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  lady-world  in  general  would 


care  much  about  the  exhibition  of  a  mere  copy 
of  it,  which,  in  no  long  time,  would  become  a 
familiar  and  unheeded  object.  This  plan  being 
found  insufficient,  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  we  have  never,  to  this  hour,  been  able  to 
devise  any  other  a  whit  better.  Till  a  better 
can  be  hit  upon,  the  "  ministering  angel"  must 
just  be  left  to  follow  out  the  instinct  of  her 
nature  in  this  respect,  and  inflict  whatever 
torment  she  pleases  upon  the  unfortunate  being 
whose  fate  it  has  been  to  have  so  much  of  his 
weal  and  woe  connected  with  her  existence. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  AMERICANS 
COMPARED. 

We  are  an  old  people.  The  Americans  are  a 
new  people.  We  value  ourselves  on  our  an- 
cestry— on  what  we  have  done  ;  they,  on  their 
posterity,  and  on  what  they  mean  to  do.  They 
look  to  the  future  ;  we  to  the  past.  They  are 
proud  of  Old  England  as  the  home  of  their 
forefathers;  we,  of  America,  as  the  abiding- 
place  of  western  Englishmen. 

They  are  but  of  yesterday  as  a  people.  They 
are  descended  from  those,  whose  burial-places 
are  yet  to  be  seen ;  we,  from  those,  whose  bu- 
rial-places have  been  successively  invaded  by 
the  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  until 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
everlasting  hills. 

As  a  whole  people,  the  Americans  talk  a 
better  English  than  we  do ;  but  then,  there  are 
many  individuals  among  us  who  speak  better 
English  than  any  American,  unless  we  except, 
here  and  there,  a  well-educated  New  Eng- 
lander;  and  a  few  eminent  public  speakers, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  was  minister  to 
this  court ;  and  Mr.  Witt,  the  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  who  will  probably  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Rush  in  the  same  capacity ;  and,  then, 
there  are  a  multitude  among  us  who  speak 
better  English  than  is  common  among  the  well- 
educated  men  in  America,  although  they  do 
not  speak  the  best  English,  such  as  the  few 
among  us  do. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
habits  of  cleanliness  in  England  and  America  ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  laughed  very  heartily  at 
the  reciprocal  prejudices  of  the  English  and 
American  women. 

I  have  heard  an  English  woman  complain  of 
a  beastly  American  for  spitting  into  the  fire ; 
and  I  have  heard  an  American  woman  express 
the  greatest  abhorrence  of  an  Englishman,  for 
spitting  in  his  pocket-handkerchief ;  or  for  not 
spitting  at  all,  when  he  happened  to  mention 
that  well-bred  men  swallowed  their  saliva.  A 
spitting-box  is  a  part  of  the  regular  furniture 
of  every  room  in  America,  although  smoking 
is  now  entirely  out  of  fashion  there. 

An  American  will  not  scruple  to  pick  his 
teeth  or  clean  his  nails,  if  he  should  think  it 
necessary — any  where,  at  any  time — before  a 
lady.  An  Englishman  would  sooner  let  them 
go  dirty. 

An  American  never  brushes  his  hat — very 
rarely  his  coat ;  and  his  hair  not  once  a- week. 
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An  Englishman  will  brush  the  first  with  his 
coat  sleeve,  or  a  silk  handkerchief,  whenever 
he  puts  it  on  or  off ;  and  the  two  latter,  every 
time  that  he  goes  out.  The  American  is 
laughed  at  for  his  personal  slovenliness,  in 
England,  and  the  Englishman  for  his  absurd 
anxiety,  in  America,  Such  is  national  pre- 
judice. 

The  Englishman  is  more  of  a  Roman;  the 
American  more  of  a  Greek,  in  the  physiognomy 
of  his  face  and  mind,  in  temper  and  consti- 
tution. The  American  is  the  vainer ;  the 
Englishman  the  prouder  man  of  the  two.  The 
American  is  volatile,  adventurous,  talkative, 
and  chivalrous.  The  Englishman  is  thought- 
ful, determined,  very  brave,  and  a  little  sullen. 
The  Englishman  has  more  courage  ;  the  Ame- 
rican more  spirit.  The  former  would  be  better 
in  defence;  the  latter  in  attack.  A  beaten 
Englishman  is  formidable  still ;  a  beaten  Ame- 
rican is  good  for  nothing,  for  a  time. 

The  countenance  of  the  Englishman  is  florid ; 
not  sharply  but  strongly  marked,  and  full  of 
amplitude,  gravity,  and  breadth  ;  that  of  an 
American  has  less  breath,  less  gravity,  less 
amplitude,  but  more  vivacity,  and  a  more  lively 
character.  The  expression  of  an  Englishman's 
face  is  greater ;  that  of  the  American,  more 
intense. 

In  the  self-satisfied,  honest,  hearty,  and  ra- 
ther pompous  expression  of  an  English  face, 
you  will  find,  wben  it  is  not  caricatured,  a  true 
indication  of  his  character.  Other  people  call 
him  boastful,  but  he  is  not.  He  only  shows, 
in  every  look  and  attitude,  that  he  is  an  English- 
man, one  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who 
help  to  make  up  an  empire  that  never  had,  has 
not,  and  never  will  have,  a  parallel  upon  earth. 
But  then  he  never  tells  other  men  so,  except  in 
the  way  of  a  speech,  or  a  patriotic  newspaper 


And  so  in  the  keen,  spirited,  sharp,  intelli- 
gent, variable  countenance  of  an  American, 
you  will  find  a  corresponding  indication  of 
what  he  is.  He  is  exceedingly  vain,  rash,  and 
sensitive  ;  he  has  not  a  higher  opinion  of  his 
country  than  the  Englishman  has  of  his  ;  but 
then,  he  is  less  discreet,  more  talkative,  and  more 
presumptuous ;  less  assured  of  the  superiority 
which  he  claims  for  his  country :  more  watchful 
and  jealous,  and,  of  course,  more  waspish  and 
quarrelsome,  like  diminutive  men,  who,  if  they 
pretend  to  be  magnanimous,  only  make  them- 
selves ridiculous,  and  being  aware  of  this,  be- 
come the  most  techy  and  peevish  creatures  in 
the  world. 

The  Englishman  shows  his  high  opinion  of 
his  country  by  silence  ;  the  American  his,  by 
talking:  one  by  his  conduct,  the  other  by 
words ;  one  by  arrogance,  the  other  by  super- 
ciliousness. 

The  Englishman  is,  generally,  a  better, 
braver,  and  nobler  minded  fellow,  than  you 
might  be  led  to  believe  from  his  appearance. 
The  face  of  an  American,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
duces you  to  believe  him,  generally,  a  better 
man  than  you  will  find  him. 

But  then,  they  are  so  much  alike,  or  rather 
there  are  individuals  of  both  countries  so  like 


each  other,  that  I  know  many  Americans  who 
would  pass  every  where  for  Englishmen,  and 
many  Englishmen  who  would  pass  any  where 
for  Americans.  In  heart  and  head  they  are 
both  more  alike,  than  in  appearance  or 
manners. 

An  Englishman,  when  abroad,  is  reserved, 
cautious,  often  quite  insupportable,  and,  when 
frank,  hardly  ever  talkative ;  never  very  hasty, 
but  a  little  quarrelsome  nevertheless ;  turbu- 
lent, and  rather  overbearing,  particularly  upon 
the  continent.  At  home,  he  is  hospitable,  frank, 
generous,  overflowing  with  honesty  and  cordi- 
ality, and  given  to  a  sort  of  substantial  parade 
— a  kind  of  old-fashioned  family  ostentation. 

But  the  American  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Abroad  he  is  talkative,  noisy,  imperious ;  often 
excessively  impertinent,  capricious,  trouble- 
some, either  in  his  familiarity,  or  in  his  un- 
timely reserve ;  not  quarrelsome,  but  so  hasty, 
nevertheless,  that  he  is  eternally  in  hot  water. 
At  home,  he  is  more  reserved ;  and,  with  all 
his  hospitality,  much  given  to  ostentation  of  a 
lighter  sort ;  substitute — finery  and  show. 

An  American  is  easily  excited,  and,  of 
course,  easily  quieted.  An  Englishman  is 
neither  easily  quieted,  nor  easily  excited.  It 
is  harder  to  move  the  latter;  but  once  in  mo- 
tion, it  is  harder  to  stop  him. 

One  has  more  strength  and  substance  ;  the 
other  more  activity  and  spirit.  One  has  more 
mind,  more  wisdom,  more  judgment,  and  more 
perseverance ;  the  other  more  genius,  more 
quickness  of  perception,  more  adventurousness. 

The  Englishman's  temper  is  more  hardy  and 
resolute ;  that  of  the  American  more  intrepid 
and  fiery.  The  former  has  more  patience  and 
fortitude  ;  the  latter  more  ardour.  The  English- 
man is  never  discouraged,  though  without  re- 
sources ;  the  American  is  never  withoui  re- 
sources, but  is  often  disheartened.  Just  so  it 
is  with  the  female  character. 

An  American  woman  is  more  childish,  more 
attractive,  and  more  perishable  ;  the  English 
woman  is  of  a  healthier  mind  ;  more  dignified, 
and  more  durable.  The  former  is  a  flower, 
the  latter  a  plant.  One  sheds  perfume,  the 
other  sustenance.  The  English  woman  is 
better  suited  for  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  and  a 
companion — for  the  mother  of  many  children, 
and  for  the  partnership  of  a  long  life.  But  the 
American  woman,  particularly  of  the  south,  is 
better  fitted  for  love  than  counsel  ; — child- 
bearing  soon  destroys  her.  A  few  summers, 
and  she  appears  to  have  been  born  a  whole  ge- 
neration before  her  husband.  An  English- 
woman has  more  wisdom  ;  an  American  more 
wit.  One  has  more  good  sense;  the  other 
more  enthusiasm.  Either  would  go  the  scaffold 
with  a  beloved  one ;  but  the  female  American 
would  go  there  in  a  delirium ;  the  English- 
woman deliberately,  like  a  martyr. — Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

The  three  longest  reigns  in  British  history 
are  those  of  three  Kings,  each  the  third  of  their 
respective  names.  Henry  III.  reigned  58 
years,  Edward  III.  51,  and  George  III.  59. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  LESSON. 

[We  are  indebted  to  an  old  number  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  the  following 
lively  nouvelette,  from  the  C'ondc  Lucanor 
of  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Manual,  written  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
has  much  of  the  naivete  and  light  humour  pe- 
culiar to  the  Spanish  novelist,  and,  to  quote 
the  ingenious  reviewer,  "  besides  its  own  merit, 
possesses  that  of  some  striking  resemblance  to 
Shakspeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew."] 

In  a  certain  town  there  lived  a  noble  Moor, 
who  had  one  son,  the  best  young  man  ever 
known  perhaps  in  the  world.  He  was  not, 
however,  wealthy  enough  to  accomplish  half 
the  many  laudable  objects  which  his  heart 
prompted  him  to  undertake  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  was  in  great  perplexity,  having  the  will 
and  not  the  power.  Now  in  that  same  town 
dwelt  another  Moor,  far  more  honoured  and 
rich  than  the  youth's  father,  and  he  too  had 
an  only  daughter,  who  offered  a  strange  con- 
trast to  this  excellent  young  man,  her  manners 
being  as  violent  and  bad  as  his  were  good  and 
pleasing,  insomuch  that  no  man  liked  to  think 
of  a  union  with  such  an  infuriate  shrew. 

Now  this  good  youth  one  day  came  to  his 
father,  and  said,  Father,  I  am  well  assured 
that  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  support  me 
according  to  what  I  conceive  becoming  and 
honourable.  It  will,  therefore,  be  incumbent 
upon  me  to  lead  a  mean  and  indolent  life, 
or  to  quit  the  country  ;  so  that  if  it  seem 
good  unto  you,  I  should  prefer  the  best  to 
form  some  marriage  alliance,  by  which  I  may 
be  enabled  to  open  myself  a  way  to  higher 
things."  And  the  father  replied  that  it  would 
please  him  well  if  his  son  should  be  enabled  to 
marry  according  to  his  wishes.  He  then  said 
to  his  father  that  if  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  manage  it,  he  should  be  happy  to  have  the 
only  daughter  of  that  good  man  given  him  in 
marriage.  Hearing  this,  the  father  was  much 
surprised,  and  answered,  that  as  he  understood 
the  matter,  there  was  not  a  single  man  whom 
he  knew,  how  poor  soever  he  might  be,  who 
would  consent  to  marry  such  a  vixen.  And 
his  son  replied,  that  he  asked  it  as  a  particular 
favour  that  he  would  bring  about  his  marriage, 
and  so  far  insisted,  that  however  strange  he 
thought  the  request,  his  father  gave  his  con- 
sent. In  consequence,  he  went  directly  to  seek 
the  good  man,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  and  having  acquainted  him  with 
all  that  had  passed,  begged  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  bestow  his  daughter's  hand  upon 
his  son,  who  had  courage  enough  to  marry  her. 
Now  when  the  good  man  heard  this  proposal 
from  the  lips  of  his  best  frietid,  he  said  to  him ; 
— "  Good  God,  my  friend,  if  I  were  to  do  any 
such  thing,  I  should  serve  you  a  very  bad  turn ; 
for  you  possess  an  excellent  son,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  piece  of  treacher  yon  my  part,  if  I 
were  to  consent  to  make  him  so  unfortunate, 
and  become  accessory  to  his  death.  Nay  I  may 
say  worse  than  death,  for  better  would  it  be 
for  him  to  be  dead  than  to  be  married  to  my 
daughter !  And  you  must  not  think  that  I  say 


thus  much  to  oppose  your  wishes ;  for  as  to 
j  that  matter,  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  give 
her  to  your  son,  or  to  any  body's  son,  who 
!  would  be  foolish  enough  to  rid  my  house  of 
her."  To  this  his  friend  replied,  that  he  felt 
I  very  sensibly  the  kind  motives  which  led  him  ' 
j  to  speak  thus ;  and  intreated  that,  as  his  son 
seemed  bent  upon  the  match,  he  hoped  he  would 
be  pleased  to  give  the  lady  in  marriage.  He 
agreed,  and  accordingly  'the  ceremony  took 
place.  The  bride  was  brought  to  her  hus- 
band's house,  and  it  being  a  custom  with  the 
Moors  to  give  the  betrothed  a  suppler  and  to 
set  out  the  feast  for  them,  and  then  to  take 
leave  and  return  to  visit  them  on  the  ensuing 
day,  the  ceremony  was  performed  accordingly. 
However,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  all  the 
relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  away 
with  many  misgivings,  fearing  that  when  they 
returned  the  following  day  they  should  either 
find  the  young  man  dead,  or  in  some  very  bad 
plight  indeed. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  soon  as  the  young 
people  were  left  alone,  they  seated  themselves 
at  the  table,  and  before  the  dreaded  bride  had 
time  to  open  her  lips  the  bridegroom,  looking 
behind  him,  saw  stationed  there  his  favourite 
mastiff  dog,  and  he  said  to  him  somewhat 
sharp I3-,  "  Mr.  Mastiff,  bring  us  some  water  for 
our  hands;"  and  the  dog  stood  still,  and  did 
not  do  it.  His  master  then  repeated  the  order 
more  fiercely,  but  the  dog  stood  still  as  before. 
His  master  then  leaped  up  in  a  great  passion 
from  the  table,  and  seizing  the  sword,  ran  to- 
wards the  mastiff,  who  seeing  him  coming,  ran 
away,  leaping  over  the  chairs  and  tables  and 
the  fire,  trying  every  place  to  make  his  escape, 
with  the  bridegroom  hard  in  pursuit  of  him. 
At  length  reaching  the  dog,  he  smote  off  his 
head  with  the  sword,  then  hewed  off  his  legs, 
and  all  his  body,  until  the  whole  place  was 
covered  with  blood.  He  then  resumed  his 
place  at  table,  all  covered  as  he  was  with 
gore ;  and  soon  casting  his  eyes  around,  he  be- 
held a  lap-dog,  and  commanded  him  to  bring 
him  water  for  his  hands,  and  because  he  was 
not  obeyed,  he  said,  "How,  false  traitor!  see 
you  not  the  fate  of  the  mastiff,  because  he 
would  not  do  as  I  commanded  him  ?  I  vow, 
that  if  you  offer  to  contend  one  moment  with 
me,  I  will  treat  thee  to  the  same  fare  as  I  did 
the  mastiff;"  and  when  he  found  it  was  not 
done,  he  arose,  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and 
dashing  him  against  the  wall,  actually  beat  his 
brains  out,  showing  even  more  rage  than 
against  the  poor  mastiff.  Then  in  a  great 
passion  he  returned  to  the  table,  and  cast  his 
eyes  about  on  all  sides,  while  his  bride,  fearful 
that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  ventured 
not  to  utter  a  word.  At  length  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  his  horse  that  was  standing  before 
the  door,  though  he  had  only  that  one;  and  he 
commanded  him  to  bring  him  water,  which 
the  horse  did  not  do.  "  How  now,  Mr.  Horse." 
cried  the  husband,  "  do  you  imagine,  because  I 
have  only  you,  that  I  shall  suffer  you  to  live, 
and  not  do  as  I  command  you !  No  !  I  will 
inflict  as  hard  a  death  on  you  as  upon  the 
others ;  yea,  there  is  no  living  thing  I  have  in 
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the  world  which  I  will  spare,  if  I  be  not 
obeyed."  But  the  horse  stood  where  he  was, 
and  his  master  approached  with  the  greatest 
rage,  smote  off  his  head,  and  cut  him  to  pieces 
with  his  sword.  And  when  his  wife  saw  that 
he  had  actually  killed  his  horse,  having  no 
other,  and  heard  him  declare  he  would  do  the 
same  to  any  creature  that  ventured  to  disobey 
him,  she  found  that  he  had  by  no  means  done 
it  by  way  of  jest,  and  took  such  an  alarm,  that 
she  hardly  knew  if  she  were  dead  or  alive. 
For,  all  covered  with  gore  as  he  was,  he^again 
seated  himself  at  table,  swearing  that  had 
he  a  thousand  horses  or  wives,  or  servants,  if 
they  refused  to  do  his  behest,  he  would  kill  them 
all;  and  he  again  began  to  look  round  him, 
holding  his  sword  in  his  hand.  xVnd  after  he 
had  looked  well  round  him,  and  found  no  living 
thing  near  him,  he  turned  his  eyes  fiercely  to- 
wards his  wife,  and  said  in  a  great  passion, 
"  Get  up,  and  bring  me  some  water  to  wash 
my  hands!"  and  his  wife,  expecting  nothing 
less  than  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rose  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  giving  him  water  for  his  hands,  said 
to  him,  "Ah,  how  I  ought  to  return  thanks  to 
God,  who  inspired  you  with  the  thought  of 
doing  as  you  have  done  !  for  otherwise,  owing 
to  the  wrong  treatment  of  my  foolish  friends,  I 
should  have  behaved  the  same  to  you  as  to  them. : : 
Afterwards  he  commanded  her  to  help  him  to 
something  to  eat,  and  that  in  such  a  tone,  that 
she  felt  as  if  her  head  were  on  the  point  of 
dropping  off  upon  the  floor ;  so  that  in  this 
way  was  the  understanding  between  them 
settled  during  that  night,  and  she  never  spoke, 
but  only  did  everything  he  required  her  to  do. 
After  they  had  reposed  some  time,  her  husband 
said,  "  The  passion  I  have  been  put  into  this 
night  hinders  me  from  sleeping ;  get  up,  and 
see  that  nobody  comes  to  disturb  me,  and  pre- 
pare for  me  something  well  cooked  to  eat." 

When  it  came  full  day,  and  the  fathers, 
mothers,  and  other  relatives  arrived  at  the 
door,  they  all  listened,  and  hearing  no  one 
speak,  at  first  concluded  that  the  unfortunate 
man  was  either  dead,  or  mortally  wounded  by 
his  ferocious  bride.  In  this  they  were  the  more 
confirmed  when  they  saw  the  bride  standing  at 
the  door,  and  the  bridegroom  not  there.  But 
when  the  lady  saw  them  advancing,  she  walked 
gently  on  tiptoe  towards  them,  and  whispered, 
"  False  friends,  as  you  are,  how  dared  you  to 
come  up  to  the  door  in  that  way,  or  to  say  a 
word !  Be  silent !  as  you  value  your  lives,  and 
mine  also."  And  when  they  were  all  made 
acquainted  with  what  she  said,  they  greatly 
wondered  ;  but  when  they  learnt  all  that  had 
passed  during  the  night,  their  wonder  was 
changed  into  admiration  of  the  young  man,  for 
having  so  well  known  how  to  manage  what 
concerned  him,  and  to  maintain  order  in  his 
house.  And  from  that  day  forth,  so  excellently 
was  his  wife  governed,  and  well-conditioned  in 
every  respect,  that  they  led  a  very  pleasant  life 
together.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  good  example 
set  by  the  son-in-law,  that  a  few  days  after- 
wards the  father-in-law,  desirous  of  the  same 
happy  change  in  his  household,  also  killed  a 
horse;  but  his  wife  only  said  to  him,  "By 


my  faith,  Don  Fulano,  you  have  thought  of  this 
plan  somewhat  too  late  in  the  day ;  we  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  each  other." 


THE  FRIENDS'  FAMILY. 

The  family  about  to  be  depicted  have  their 
abode  at  the  Mount,  a  neat  small  villa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  manufacturing  town 
in  the  centre  of  England.  It  matters  not  what 
their  name  is  ;  but,  for  convenience,  we  shall 
suppose  it  to  be  Lamb,  which  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon name  in  the  Society.  The  family  consists 
of  five  individuals;  Joseph  Lamb,  the  father, 
and  Esther,  his  wife  ;  the  eldest  son  Joseph, 
and  two  daughters  Susanna  and  Deborah.  The 
names  of  the  two  daughters  suggest  to  us  the 
recollection  of  a  member  of  the  family  long 
dead  and  gone,  namely,  Margaret  Lamb,  the 
mother  of  the  elder  Joseph — a  person  noted  in 
her  day  as  an  eminent  minister ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  of  those  females  who  undertake  a  public 
duty  in  the  Society.  The  memory  of  Margaret 
Lamb  was  kept  alive  by  a  testimony,  which  was 
for  a  long  time  read  in  the  yearly  meeting, 
setting  forth  her  good  works,  her  faith,  her 
patience,  her  exemplary  life  and  conversation, 
and  her  many  years'  ministry,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  had  visited  most  of  the  meetings  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  also  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  good  name  of  this 
valuable  woman  still  shed  a  light  on  the  heads 
of  her  descendants,  and  in  their  history  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  overlook 
a  circumstance  of  so  much  importance.  The 
two  young  women  above  mentioned  had  receiv- 
ed their  names  at  the  request  of  Margaret 
Lamb,  in  remembrance  of  her  "  dear  friends 
and  fellow-labourers  in  the  ministry,"  Deborah 
Darby  and  Susanna  Home. 

Joseph  Lamb  has  long  been  established  in 
business  as  a  chemist  or  druggist  in  the  town 
near  which  he  resides.  His  shop  is  the  most 
frequented,  and  the  most  respectable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  in  the  town.  Others  may 
be  more  showy,  may  be  larger,  may  be  situated 
in  more  fashionable  streets,  but  Joseph  Lamb's 
annual  receipts  average  as  much  as  any  other 
two,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  in  business. 
Our  Friend,  however,  has  not  resided  at  his 
shop  for  the  last  five  years.  His  son  was 
found  to  be  a  very  efficient  helper ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  better  chemist  than  his  father ;  he  in- 
fused somewhat  of  modern  and  improved 
method  into  the  old  system,  and  the  senior 
often  found  himself  at  fault,  or  at  least  free  to 
confess  that  his  son  was  every  way  his  equal 
in  business.  The  mother,  too,  found,  as  the 
family  grew  up  to  man's  and  woman's  estate, 
and  the  general  establishment  of  the  business 
became  larger,  that  the  house  was  too  small, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  her  husband  that 
they  should  reside  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
especially  as  it  might  be  good  for  her  husband's 
health ;  he  had,  she  thought,  looked  thin  of 
late,  though  we  question  if  Joseph  Lamb  had 
ever  looked  much  better.  And,  as  if  to  second 
her  wishes,  that  very  house  upon  which  our 
worthy  Friend  had  advanced  considerable  sums 
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of  money,  was  about  to  be  sold.  True,  "the 
Mount"  was  a  much  larger  house  than  they 
had  ever  thought  of  inhabiting,  and  would  re- 
quire a  much  larger  establishment  than  they 
had  hitherto  kept.  But  then  Joseph  Lamb  did 
not  see  how  he  could  much  better  invest  some 
part  of  his  spare  money,  than  in  the  purchase 
of  that  which  in  reality  was  almost  his  own 
already ;  and  they  would  have  so  much  more 
room  to  accommodate  travelling  Friends,  and 
Friends  who  came  to  the  quarterly  meetings, 
that,  in  every  point  of  view,  there  appeared 
something  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  Mount 
accordingly  was  thenceforth  their  residence, 
and  it  is  at  the  Mount  that  we  will  more  par- 
ticularly make  their  acquaintance. 

But  be  it  known  to  my  readers  that  there 
never  would  be  a  chance,  either  at  the  shop  or 
at  this  their  more  dignified  residence,  in  calling 
on  the  Friends'  family,  to  find  the  door  opened 
by  a  hurried,  slipshod  maid,  half  sloven  and 
half  coquette ;  nor  should  we  find  her  on  her 
knees  cleaning  the  door-stone,  nor  the  knocker; 
these  things  are  always  done,  but  never  seen 
in  the  doing.  The  maid  who  opens  the  door — 
for  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  luxury  of 
a  man-servant,  nor  in  all  probability  will  they — 
is  neat  and  clean,  good-tempered,  and  healthy 
looking;  for  the  orderly  habits  of  the  Friend's 
family,  their  excellent  living  and  regular  hours, 
soon  tell  even  in  the  persons  of  their  servants. 
The  room  into  which  you  are  ushered  is  always 
in  exact  order ;  there  is  neither  dust  nor  stain 
nor  rent  in  the  furniture ;  and  if  the  room  lack 
somewhat  of  elegant  ornament,  there  is  nothing 
either  in  bad  taste,  tawdry,  or  shabby,  to 
offend  the  eye.  The  window-glass  is  bright 
and  unbroken ;  the  Friend  does  not  even  tole- 
rate a  cracked  pane.  The  flowers  that  decorate 
the  room  appear  as  if  fresh  gathered,  and  yet 
ten  to  one  you  will  never  find  either  Deborah 
or  Susanna  busied  in  arranging  them ;  however 
graceful  and  feminine  such  an  employment 
may  seem  for  a  young  lady,  it  suits  far  better 
our  young  Friends'  notions  of  propriety  to  J 
have  all  these  things  done  before  there  is  a  j 
chance  of  any  one  calling.  The  Friend's  house 
seems  governed  by  invisible  agency. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  family  are  three — 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  and  boudoir  or  small  library ;  but  pro- 
bably they  may  be  designated  by  our  unpre- 
tending household,  the  parlour  ;  the  large,  or 
small  parlour,  according  to  its  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other,  and  the  work-room.  We 
will  describe  them,  or  rather  we  will  describe 
one,  the  dining  room — and  that  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  others ;  for  the  Friend  admits  of  so 
little  variety  in  taste,  that,  except  he  may  use 
silk  damask  instead  of  worsted,  rosewood 
instead  of  mahogany,  and  introduce  a  cabinet 
in  the  place  of  a  sideboard,  there  is  little  diver- 
sity between  dining  and  drawing  room.  We 
will  take  the  former,  however — the  parlour,  as 
it  is  called.  This,  then,  is  handsomely  fur- 
nished with  the  very  best  of  mahogany  furni- 
ture ;  sideboard,  tables,  sofas,  and  easy-chairs ; 
the  carpet  is  a  Brussels,  of  rather  a  small 
pattern,  in  various  shades  of  greens  and  drabs. 


J  The  walls  are  painted  of  a  modest  green  and 
j  fawn,  or  perhaps  papered  of  the  same  colour; 
j  the  Friend  has  no  fancy  for  salmon-colours, 
nor  for  any  of  the  family  of  reds.  A  crimson- 
flock  paper  he  never  chooses  for  his  dining 
!  room;  he  has  no  pictures  in  gilt  frames  to  be 
set  off  by  such  a  ground.  He  has  no  notion  of 
j  contrasts  in  colour ;  uniformity  and  accordance 
I  are  his  idea  of  beauty.  The  ample  window- 
curtains,  therefore,  are  drab,  to  match  with  the 
walls;  they  are  of  damask,  the  very  best  that 
money  can  buy — rich  in  their  multitude  of 
folds,  but  without  fringe  or  ornament  whatever. 
The  tables  are  covered  with  good  green  cloth, 
perfectly  free  from  soil  or  stain,  and  as  fresh- 
looking  as  when  it  was  new.  In  this  room,  in 
one  particular  corner,  and  near  the  fire,  with 
a  little  side-table  somewhere  near  him,  sits 
Joseph  Lamb,  in  a  capacious  arm-chair  covered 
with  black,  or  perhaps  dark-green  morocco 
leather.  He  is  engaged  in  reading  the  morning 
paper,  or  some  report  of  a  bible  society,  tract 
association,  peace  or  temperance  society,  or 
perhaps  he  may  be  deep  in  a  book  of  travels — 
Friends  are  fond  of  voyages  and  travels,  and 
have  taken  a  very  reasonable  interest  in  the 
discovering  of  African  rivers  and  north-west 
passages.  Joseph  Lamb,  however,  is  not  so 
absorbed  in  his  volume  but  that  he  frequently 
lays  it  down,  and  from  the  relay  of  books  and 
pamphlets  with  which  his  table  is  stored,  con- 
siderably diversifies  his  reading  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

Joseph  Lamb,  be  it  here  stated,  wears  a 
brown  broad-cloth  coat  and  waistcoat  of  the 
regular  orthodox  cut ;  combs  his  hair  back- 
wards, and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  natural 
conformation,  exhibits  a  fine  capacious  head, 
slightly  inclining  to  bald ;  his  eyes  are  small 
and  grey,  but  with  a  keen  intelligent  expression ; 
eyes  they  are  of  a  close  observation,  that  have 
not  been  used  to  look  superficially  on  anything — 
the  intellect  peers  through  them.  His  cheeks 
are  large,  his  nose  straight  and  well  formed, 
and  his  chin  slightly  double ;  he  wears  specta- 
cles when  reading,  but  he  invariably  takes 
them  off  in  conversation,  and  holds  them  either 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  or  puts  them 
into  the  volume  to  mark  the  place  where  he 
left  off.  He  has  altogether  the  countenance 
and  air  of  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  observant,  and 
placid,  yet  determined,  character.  His  legs 
are  clothed  in  drab  kerseymere,  grey  merino 
stockings,  and  well-blackened  buckled  shoes  ; 
in  cold  weather,  or  when  he  travels,  he  wears 
drab  gaiters,  but  never  boots.  Such  is  the 
father  of  our  Friend's  family;  he  is  always  the 
same;  the  colour  and  make  of  his  apparel 
never  vary,  nor  does,  in  appearance,  the  calm 
sedate  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  life, 
likewise,  is  as  unchanged;  one  day  is  like 
another,  except  as  it  is  diversified  by  visits  of 
Friends  quiet  as  himself,  or  by  his  own  visits 
to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resides,  or,  by  what  in  fact  is  the  great 
event  of  the  society,  the  annual  gathering  in 
London,  which  Joseph  Lamb  has  attended  with 
but  two  distant  intermissions  for  the  last  seven- 
and-twenty  years. 
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Joseph  Lamb,  of  course,  pays  neither  tithes 
nor  church-rates ;  he  suffers  his  goods  to  be 
taken,  for  conscience  sake ;  yet  he  and  the 
clergyman  are  on  excellent  terms,  exchange 
presents  of  fruit  and  early  vegetables,  and 
occasionally  exchange  visits  also.  But  by  the 
same  rule  so  is  he  friendly  with  the  dissenting 
ministers  of  the  place ;  and  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  such  as  great  missionary  or  bible 
meetings,  two  or  three  of  his  beds  are  at  the 
service  of  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Unitarian 
ministers.  He  subscribes  largely  to  all  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  his  neighbourhood, 
and  has  put  several  widows'  sons  and  orphan 
children  to  school,  and  afterwards  established 
them  in  life.  Such  is  Joseph  Lamb.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  his  wife. 

She  likewise  sits  in  the  parlour,  at  a  little 
table  which  occupies  a  light  but  warm  place 
near  a  window,  and  there  the  whole  day 
through  she  appears  to  sit  at  her  work.  Strange 
is  it  that  our  Friend  seems  never  to  have  done 
hemming  those  everlasting  strips  of  beautiful 
book-muslin,  and  yet  we  know  that  she  makes 
up  the  caps  of  which  these  are  the  plain  bor- 
ders, and  that  she  makes  shirts,  and  sheets, 
and  petticoats,  and  aprons,  and  hems  handker- 
chiefs, and  even  knits  stockings ;  but  so  it  is, 
go  in  whenever  you  may,  Esther  Lamb  is  hem- 
ming a  strip  of  book-muslin.  Her  work  is 
done  with  wonderful  exactness;  the  accurate 
arrangement  of  warp  and  woof  in  the  material 
she  sews  is  not  greater  than  the  accuracy  with 
which  she  puts  in  her  stitches.  The  very 
towels  she  hems  are  done  by  the  thread ;  and 
so  habitual  is  her  precision  of  mind  and  action, 
that  whatever  she  does  is  done  by  rule;  for  it 
is  a  proverb  with  her,  and  a  guide  of  action 
also,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well. 

She  is  in  age  about  sixty,  and  looks  perhaps 
as  much ;  but  she  is  a  fine  woman  of  those 
years ;  she  is  one  who  will  grow  old  with  dig- 
nity. She  wears  no  false  hair ;  her  own  brown 
locks,  thickly  strewn  with  grey,  are  closely 
braided  on  her  calm  forehead,  under  that  snowy 
but  most  transparent  and  unsoiled  small  cap, 
which  seems  as  if  it  never  cotdd  lose  its  form, 
even  when  worn  under  her  close  bonnet.  The 
wrinkles  on  her  face  are  almost  imperceptible, 
and  yet  they  are  there;  but  in  the  absence  of 
furrows,  and  the  ravages  of  agitating  and  con- 
flicting passions,  have  left  the  face,  even  in  age, 
placid  and  smooth  almost  as  that  of  a  child. 
She  seems  as  if  in  youth  she  must  have  been 
handsome,  but  she  was  not  so ;  the  comeliness 
of  her  age  is  the  result  of  the  quiet  tenor  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  indulgence  of  the  affections, 
and  with  the  absence  of  anxieties. 

Like  her  husband's,  her  impulses  are  bene- 
volent ;  she  gives  freely  where  money  is  need- 
ed; and  where  good  counsel  and  even  personal 
exertion  is  required,  she  gives  that  too.  She 
remembers  Margaret  Lamb,  that  mother  in 
Israel,  and,  like  her,  she  desires  to  weary  not 
in  well  doing ;  but  then  she  has  neither  the 
natural  energy  of  her  mother-in-law,  nor 
does  she  believe  herself  called  upon  for  such 
active  duties.  Esther  is  the  wife  of  a  rich 
2n 


man.  with  her  whole  family  grown  up  about 
her ;  Margaret  was  a  widow  with  seven  sons, 
six  of  whom  died  as  they  reached  manhood. 
She  was  a  woman  of  many  sorrows,  but  the 
lines  have  fallen  to  her  daughter-in-law  in 
!  pleasant  places. 

The  dress  of  our  Friend,  like  that  of  her 
,  husband,  is  very  uniform :  that  spotless  cap, 
i  and  a  handkerchief  equally  so,  crossed  over 
her  bosom  in  the  exactest  folds,  over  which  she 
!  wears  a  dove-coloured  silk  handkerchief,  not 
large  enough  to  be  called  a  shawl,  and  yet  of 
i  sufficient  size  to  reach  the  elbows,  pinned  on 
either  side.    She  wears  neither  gold  pin  nor 
brooch,  but  the  snowy  handkerchief  is  confined 
i  at  the  throat  by  the  very  daintiest  pin  of  the 
commonest  kind.    Our  Friend  is  very  particu- 
j  lar  in  the  choice  of  her  pins,  unimportant  as 
this  may  appear ;  but  the  dress  of  a  Female 
;  Friend,  with  all  its  minute  proprieties,  depends 
!  much  upon  small  details.    Hence  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  person  not  regularly  trained 
and  educated,  as  one  may  say,  to  the  Friend's 
j  dress,  ever  to  assume  it  properly  ;  some  little 
i  point  is  overlooked  on  which  the  whole  de- 
|  pends ;  or  something  is  added,  a  mere  nothing 
in  itself,  which  mars  the  whole, 
i     Esther  Lamb  never  wears  border,  however 
:  neat,  nor  fringe,  however  narrow,  upon  her 
[  "  over-hankerchief,"  which  is  invariably  hem- 
med about  half  an  inch  broad.    Her  gown  may 
be  of  a  twilled  silk,  but  never  shot  nor  figured  ; 
j  it  may  be  soft  rich  lutestring,  or  Irish  poplin, 
j  but  a  print  of  any  kind  is  quite  inadmissible 
for  the  well-to-do  elderly  Friend.    She  is  no 
purchaser  of  cheap  bargains,  is  no  wearer  of 
damaged  or  contraband  goods  ;  she  gives  the 
j  highest  price,  and  in  return  requires  the  very 
j  best  material.    She  is  rather  fond  of  shopping, 
but  deals  invariably  at  one  place,  and  expects 
to  be  always  served  by  the  principal  himself. 
She  is  in  no  hurry  in  making  her  choice,  and 
yet  is  not  whimsical  either ;  but  she  will  de- 
j  liberate  a  long  time  between  three  shades  of 
i  brown,  and  two  London-smokers  will  keep  her 
undecided  for  ten  minutes.    In  return  for  any 
little  trouble  she  may  give  the  trader,  she 
always  pays  ready  money,  and  never  asks  for 
any  abatement. 

She  wears  long  tight  sleeves :  her  mother- 
in-law  wore  short  ones,  at  least  with  cuffs  at 
the  elbows,  and  an  inner  cambric  sleeve  and 
drab  silk  mits  ;  but  Esther  Lamb  has  adopted 
the  more  modern,  and  now  almost  universal, 
custom  of  the  long  sleeve.  She  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  in  a  cambric  apron,  but  not  often ; 
and  her  daughters,  it  is  suspected,  do  not 
approve  of  so  antiquated  a  mode.  Her  gowns 
are  ample  in  their  width,  touching  the  ground 
behind,  so  that  in  walking  she  holds  them  up, 
and,  in  doing  so,  exhibits  a  skirt  of  the  same 
colour  and  material  as  the  gown.  In  summer 
she  wears  drab  crape  or  white  spun-silk  shawls, 
very  large,  rich  and  soft,  and  without  pattern, 
border  or  fringe,  and  hemmed  from  an  inch  to. 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  shawl.  In  winter  she  wears  one  of 
Thibet  wool,  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  dark- 
brown  French  merino  cloak,  lined  through 
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with  rich  silk  of  the  same  colour.  Silk  cloaks 
she  by  no  means  affects — neither  may  she  be 
seen  with  muff  nor  boa;  a  chinchilla  ruff, 
however,  round  her  neck,  she  does  occasional- 
ly wear;  but  the  Friends  may  not,  by  any 
means,  be  considered  patrons  of  the  fur-trade. 
Her  bonnet  in  winter  and  summer  is  always 
the  same — the  Friend's  peculiar  shape — plain, 
straight,  with  a  small  plaited  crown,  and  made 
in  London  by  an  approved  bonnet  artiste ;  its 
colour  is  black,  and  its  material  lutestring; 
mode  is  also  approved  by  the  elder  sisterhood, 
but  satin  never — at  least  not  of  late  years. 
Esther  Lamb  is  seldom  to  be  seen  out  of  doors 
either  in  winter  or  summer  without  an  umbrel- 
la, and  this,  like  everything  else,  is  peculiar 
— of  a  remarkably  nice  make,  covered  brown, 
with  a  brown  cane  stick  and  pearl  handle,  on 
which  is  a  small  silver  shield,  neatly  engraved 
with  her  name  at  full.  Such  is  our  matronly 
Friend;  to  be  found  generally  at  home,  and 
sitting,  as  we  have  said,  at  work  before  her 
small  table. 

She  is  a  great  reader  of  devotional  works 
published  in  a  manual  form.  She  keeps  Penn's 
Maxims  in  her  work-basket ;  carries  with  her 
a  pocket  edition  of  Thorn as-a-Kempis,  and 
reads  frequently  from  a  book  of  texts,  com- 
piled by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  devotional  exercises  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  She  never  meddles  with  politics,  though 
she  takes  a  general  interest  in  all  questions 
by  which  society  may  be  benefited.  Great 
as  is  her  personal  advantage  in  these  palmy 
days  of  Quakerism,  she  often  doubts  whether 
the  society  of  which  she  is  a  member  can  now 
produce  as  burning  and  shining  lights  as  in 
the  dark  days  of  its  persecution,  and  therefore 
she  repines  not  at  the  spoiling  of  her  husband's 
goods  for  conscience  sake,  as  thereby  i(  she 
hopes  we  may  be  kept  humble,  and  reminded 
of  our  privileges."  She  sometimes  questions 
if  it  be  not  good  for  us  to  have  "  testimonies" 
to  bear,  that  we  may  shew  our  faithfulness 
by  suffering;  and  it  is  doubtful,  taking  this 
view  of  the  subject,  whether  Esther  Lamb 
would  quite  approve  of  the  abolition  of  church 
rates  and  tithes  by  act  of  parliament. 

But  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  we  have 
yet  said  nothing,  and  we  must  not  by  any 
means  pass  them  over.  They  are  both  turned 
twenty ;  are  both  about  middle  size ;  the  elder, 
perhaps,  rather  the  taller,  and  two  degrees 
stouter  than  her  younger  sister.  Deborah,  the 
elder,  has  a  decided  cast  of  countenance,  indi- 
cating a  clear  head,  strong  good  sense,  and 
great  firmness  of  character.  Like  most  tho- 
rough-bred Friends,  she  has  a  calm  self-pos- 
sessed demeanour,  and  with  an  entire  integrity 
of  purpose  she  goes  straight  at  once  to  the 
point  without  circumlocution  or  manoeuvre; 
her  integrity  of  spirit  amounts  almost  to  se- 
verity, yet  all  is  tempered  fiy  the  truest  and 
tenderest  of  female  hearts.  Deborah  is  a  fine 
character,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  her 
grandmother.  She  takes  an  active  part  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  family,  and  possesses,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  esteem  of  every  member  of  it, 
and  frees  her  mother  entirely  from  all  domestic 


I  care.    Susanna  has  a  touch  of  the  sentimental 
i  in  her  composition  ;  is  glad  to  be  released  from 
|  household  duties ;  busies  herself  in  the  garden, 
cultivates  flowers,  has  charge  of  the  conserva- 
I  tory ;  draws,  and  well  too ;  does  a  good  deal  of 
j  worsted-work ;   and  is,  withal,  much  addicted 
to  reading  poetry.    But  our  young  Friends'  ex- 
j  terior  must  be  described.    It  is  strange,  that, 
J  though  the  Friends,  of  all  people,  profess  to 
be  most  conscientiously  regardless  of  dress,  and 
j  the  fashions  thereof,  it  is  dress  which  distin- 
'  guishes  them  from  every  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  from  every  other  class  of 
!  society.    At  first  glance,  the  Friend,  old  or 
j  young,  may  be  known  anywhere,  and  that  by 
his  dress.    The  very  circumstance  which  they 
j  profess  to  make  of  least  moment,  is  in  its 
j  studied  peculiarity  their  very  badge  of  distinc- 
j  tion.    On  the  old,  it  has  a  certain  well-to-do 
respectable  look ;  it  is  worn  as  if  it  felt  that 
i  the  world's  esteem  was  with  it ;  it  ensures 
j  respect,  for  it  is  generally  the  sign  of  wealth. 
I  On  the  young,  it  has  an  elegant  chaste  look ; 
,  it  is  interesting,  for  there  is  a  certain  degree 
!  of  mystery  and  exclusiveness  about  a  young 
■  lady  Friend.    You  do  not  meet  her  at  places  of 
|  public  amusement ;  those  meek  eyes  of  hers 
never  encountered  yours  in  the  next  box  at  the 
theatre;  you  never  listened  with  her  at  the 
same  opera  to  the  witcheries  of  Pasta  or  Grisi ; 
!  you  never  met  her  at  a  gay  party ;  you  never 
waltzed  with  her ;  you  never  were  with  her  on 
a  pic-nic  or  a  water  excursion.    She  might  live 
in  the  moon  for  any  chance  you  have  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  her.    She  is  com- 
pletely walled  in,  hedged  about ;  is  enclosed 
as  it  were  within  the  grates  of  a  convent ;  and 
1  all,  as  it  seems,  by  that  peculiar  dress  of  hers. 

Our  Deborah  and  Susanna  in  childhood  were 
dressed  precisely  alike  by  their  mother;  and 
now  they  dress  alike  from  sisterly  affection. 
In  person  they  are  both  fair,  and  extremely 
well-looking,  without  any  pretension  to  beauty, 
but  they  have  eminently  that  amiable  gentle 
expression  peculiar  to  the  sisterhood.  Their 
general  dress  is  light  silk,  dove-coloured,  silver- 
grey,  or  delicate  fawn ;  sometimes  it  may  be 
of  lutestring,  sometimes  satin-ture,  levantine. 
j  or  whatever  name  Fashion  may  for  the  season 
give  to  her  richest  and  best  silks.  Occasion- 
!  ally,  however,  they  vary  their  colours,  and 
I  will  appear  in  brown,  black,  very  deep  mul- 
!  berry,  or  dead  purple ;  and  in  winter  they 
w  oar  French  merinos  of  similar  colours.  Some- 
i  times  they  will  wear  dresses  made  to  the 
throat,  with  a  clear  muslin  collar — but  not  an 
embroidered  one — but  more  frequently  they 
wear  them  made  moderately  low,  with  the  neck 
covered  by  the  thin  muslin  handkerchief  in  the 
style  of  their  mother,  excepting  that  the  hand- 
kerchief is  many  degrees  thinner,  and  also  that 
no  over-handkerchief  is  worn  with  it;  they 
indulge  themselves  also  beyond  their  mother's 
liberty,  by  using  a  small  gold  pin  with  a  dia- 
mond head — the  very  smallest  diamond-headed 
pin  that  may  be  made.  Although  the  young 
Friend  is  not  permitted  to  vary  her  garb  with 
every  varying  phase  of  fashion,  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  style  becomes  modified  by  the 
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prevailing  mode.  Thus,  our  Deborah  and 
Susanna  have  worn  sleeves  less  tight  than  their 
mother,  and  their  bonnets  have  had  crowns 
higher  or  lower,  fronts  larger  or  smaller,  as 
the  mode  dictated.  Hence  a  young  Friend  is 
seldom  an  advocate  for  more  than  two  new 
bonnets  at  once,  whereas  a  senior  may  order 
four,  without  fear  of  their  becoming  passee,  for 
she  is  a  rule  to  herself. 

As  we  remarked  before,  the  proprieties  of 
the  Friend's  dress  depend  very  much  upon 
small  details;  hence  it  is  that  Deborah  and 
Susanna  may  never  be  seen  with  soiled  or 
uwseamed  gloves,  or  in  gloves  of  a  low  price, 
or  which  fit  ill.  They  use  the  very  best  that 
■tioney  can  purchase,  and  to  appearance  they 
are  always  new,  fitted  to  the  hand,  and  confined 
at  the  wrist  in  the  most  approved  style.  By 
the  same  rule  does  equal  exactness  extend  to 
bonnet-strings,  state  of  shoes,  frill  or  collar ; 
for  our  Friend  knows  that  any  breach  in  these 
minor  points  would  mar  the  propriety  of  the 
whole. 

To  see  our  young  Friends  of  the  Mount  walk 
the  streets,  or  to  encounter  them  at  an  exhibi- 
tion, or  at  one  of  those  few  public  places 
which  the  Friends  will  patronize,  it  might  be 
supposed  that,  with  that  quiet  sedate'  air  of 
theirs,  they  took  small  notice  of  the  moil  of 
this  world,  and  the  fashions  thereof ;  but,  ten 
to  one,  all  this  while  they  are  making  shrewd 
observations  on  all  that  surrounds  them,  and 
that  very  evening  they  will  amuse  the  old 
people  with  many  a  graphic  recital,  in  which 
shall  be  mixed  much  easy  and  piquant  wit  and 
humour.  They  are  clever  girls,  though  what 
the  world  would  call  wofully  deficient  in  ac- 
complishments;  for  instance,  they  neither 
dance,  sing,  nor  play.  But  what  of  that? — 
they  will  make  good  wives  and  good  mothers 
nevertheless.  And,  by-the-bye,  how  is  it  that 
neither  of  them  is  yet  married  ?  That  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  young  Friend  never 
marries  early ;  that  is,  she  never  marries  under 
twenty ;  and  our  Deborah  has  been  engaged  to 
one  of  her  own  people  for  these  six  months. 
Before  this  time  next  year  she  will  be  married, 
and  her  sister,  who  will  be  her  bride' s-maid,  I 
and  accompany  her  to  her  new  house,  will  have 
wooers  in  plenty,  especially  seeing  that  she  is  j 
of  a  good  stock,  is  comely  in  person,  and  will 
have  a  good  fortune — for  even  among  the  self- 
denying  Friends,  a  good  fortune  is  a  thing  of 
no  small  consideration. 

Being  now  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  it  is 
but  right  to  state  that  Joseph  Lamb  the 
younger  is  about  taking  a  wife  also.  Were  we 
to  look  towards  the  Mount  three  months  hence, 
we  should  see  the  bride,  otherwise  Maria  Lamb, 
a  sweet,  fair,  and  gentle  creature,  attended  by 
her  two  sisters-in-law,  and  dressed  two  degrees 
gayer  than  they,  in  white  muslin  and  cambric, 
white  crape  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  with  deli- 
cate silk-stockinged  and  sandalled  feet,  and 
with  her  white  silk  bag  in  her  hand  containing 
her  work  as  well  as  her  lily-white  handkerchief, 
walking  all  three,  arm  in  arm,  about  five 
o'clock  of  an  afternoon,  somewhere  between 
the  town  and  the  Mount.    They  have  been  to 


bring  up  the  young  wife  to  take  tea  with  them 
in  a  social  way,  for  they  have  adopted  her  at 
once  as  one  of  themselves,  and  she  feels  as 
much  at  home  there  as  in  her  own  father's 
house.  Towards  seven  o'clock,  also,  when 
the  bustle  of  the  day  is  oyer,  Joseph  junior 
may  also  be  seen  on  the  same  road,  his  errand 
being  to  take  his  coffee  with  them,  or  to  sup, 
and  escort  his  wife  home  in  the  evening. 
Such  is  the  family  of  the  Lambs. 

Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal . 

ANECDOTES  OF  INTEGRITY. 
Honesty  in  Humble  Life. — At  a  fair  in  the 
town  of  Keith,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1767,  a  merchant  having  lost  his  pocket 
book,  which  contained  about  100/.  sterling, 
advertised  it  next  day,  offering  a  reward  of  20/. 
to  the  finder.  It  was  immediately  brought  to 
him  by  a  countryman,  who  desired  him  to  ex- 
amine it ;  the  owner  finding  it  was  in  the  same 
state  as  when  he  lost  it,  paid  down  the  reward ; 
but  the  man  declined  accepting  it,  alleging  that 
it  was  too  much;  he  then  offered  him  15Z.  then 
10Z.  then  51.  all  of  which  he  successively  re- 
fused. Being  at  last  desired  to  make  his  own 
demand,  he  asked  only  five  shillings  to  drink 
his  health,  which  was  most  thankfully  given 
him. 

An  instance  of  conduct  extremely  similar 
occurred  at  Plymouth,  at  the  end  of  the  late 
war.  A  British  seaman,  who  returned  from 
France,  received  65/.  for  his  pay.  In  proceed- 
ing to  the  tap-house  in  Plymouth  dock-yard, 
with  his  money  inclosed  in  a  bundle,  he  dropped 
it,  without  immediately  discovering  his  loss. 
When  he  missed  it,  he  sallied  forth  in  search 
of  it;  after  some  inquiries,  he  fortunately  met 
J.  Prout,  a  labourer  in  the  yard,  who  had 
found  the  bundle,  and  gladly  returned  it. — 
Jack,  no  less  generous  than  the  other  was 
honest,  instantly  proposed  to  Prout,  to  ac- 
cept half,  then  201.  both  of  which  he  magnani- 
mously refused.  Ten  pounds,  next  five,  were 
tendered,  but  with  a  similar  result.  At  length 
Jack,  determined  that  his  benefactor  should 
have  some  token  of  his  gratitude,  forced  a  21. 
note  into  Prout' s  pocket. 

Traits  of  character  like  these,  would  reflect 
honour  on  any  class  of  society. 

The  Lost  Half-Guinea. — A  gentleman 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Newcastle,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  was  called  in  by  a  shop- 
keeper, who  acknowledged  himself  indebted 
to  him  to  the  amount  of  a  guinea.  The 
gentleman,  much  astonished,  inquired  how 
that  was,  as  he  had  no  recollection  of  the 
circumstance.  The  shop-keeper  replied  that, 
about  twenty  years  before,  as  the  gentle- 
man's wife  was  crossing  the  river  Tyne  in  a 
boat  which  he  was  in,  she  accidentally  dropt 
half  a  guinea,  as  she  took  out  her  money 
to  pay  the  fare.  The  shop-keeper,  who  had 
a  family  at  home  literally  starving,  snatch- 
ed up  the  half  guinea.  He  had  since  been 
prosperous  in  the  world,  and  now  seized  the 
first  opportunity  since  his  good  fortune  of 
paying  the  money,  with  interest. 
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Magnanimous  Legatee. — About  the  year 
1772,  a  grocer  of  the  name  of  Higgins  died, 
and  left  a  considerable  sum  to  a  gentleman  in 
London,  saying  to  him  at  the  time  that  he 
made  his  will,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  relations,  but  should  you  ever  by  accident 
here  of  such,  give  them  some  relief."  The 
gentleman,  though  left  in  full  and  undisputed 
possession  of  a  large  fortune,  on  which  no 
person  could  have  any  legal  claim,  advertised 
for  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  and  after 
some  months  were  spent  in  inquiries,  he  at 
length  discovered  a  few  distant  relatives.  He 
called  them  together  to  dine  -with  him,  and 
after  distributing  the  whole  of  the  money 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, paid  the  expenses  of  advertising  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

British  Admiral's  Estate. — When  Admi- 
ral Haddock  was  dying,  he  called  his  son,  and 
thus  addressed  him:  "Considering  my  rank 
in  life,  and  public  service  for  so  many  years,  1 
shall  leave  you  but  a  small  fortune ;  but,  my 
boy,  it  is  honestly  got,  and  will  wear  well ; 
there  are  no  seamen's  wages  or  provisions, 
nor  one  single  penny  of  dirty  money  in  it." 

William  Penn  and  the  Indians. — Voltaire 
says,  that  the  treaty  which  William  Penn  made 
with  the  Indians  in  America,  is  the  only  treaty 
between  those  people  and  the  Christians  that 
was  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  was  never 
infringed.  Mr.  Penn  endeavoured  to  settle 
his  new  colony  upon  the  most  equitable  prin- 
ciples, and  took  great  pains  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives.  He  appointed  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  them,  and  purchased 
from  them  the  land  of  the  province,  acknow- 
ledging them  to  be  the  original  proprietors. 
As  the  land  was  of  little  value  to  the  natives, 
he  obtained  his  purchase  at  a  moderate  rate  ; 
but  by  his  equitable  conduct  he  gave  them  so 
high  an  opinion  of  him,  and,  by  his  kind  and 
equitable  behaviour  so  ingratiated  himself  in 
their  favour,  that  the  American  Indians  have 
ever  expressed  a  great  veneration  for  his  mem- 
ory, and  styled  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
onas,  which  in  their  language  signifies  a  pen. 
At  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  with  Sir  William  j 
Keith,  the  governor  in  1722,  the  Indians,  as 
the  highest  compliment  they  could  pay  him, 
said,  "We  esteem  and  love  you  as  if  you  were 
William  Penn  himself." 

The  integrity  of  the  Indians  has  been  no  less 
remarkable  ;  while  they  have  often  attempted 
reprisals  on  land  that  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  they  have  always  respected  such  as  has 
been  purchased  from  their  ancestors. 

Raising  the  Price  of  Bread. — Some  years 
ago  the  bakers  of  Lyons  thought  that  they 
could  prevail  on  M.  Dugas,  the  Prevost  of  the 
merchants  in  that  city,  to  befriend  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  They  waited  upon  him 
in  a  body,  and  begged  leave  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  chief  magistrate.  M.  Dugas  told  them 
that  he  would  examine  their  petition,  and  give 
them  an  early  answer.  The  bakers  retired, 
having  first  left  upon  the  table  a  purse  of  two 
hundred  louisdor's. 


In  a  few  days  the  bakers  called  upon  the  ma- 
gistrate for  an  answer,  not  in  the  least  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  money  had  very  effectually 
pleaded  their  cause. — "Gentlemen,"  said  M. 
Dugas,  "I  have  weighed  your  reasons  in  the 
balance  of  justice  and  find  them  light.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  people  ought  to  suffer  under 
a  pretence  of  the  dearness  of  corn,  which  I 
know  to  be  unfounded ;  and  as  to  the  purse 
of  money  that  you  left  with  me,  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  made  such  a  generous  and  noble  use  of 
it  as  you  yourselves  intended ;  I  have  distributed 
it  among  the  poor  objects  of  charity  in  our  two 
hospitals.  As  you  are  opulent  enough  to 
make  such  large  donations,  I  cannot  possibly 
think  that  you  can  incur  any  loss  in  your  busi- 
ness ;  and  J  shall,  therefore,  continue  the  price 
of  bread  as  it  was  before  I  received  your  peti- 
tion." 

Reward  for  Over-politeness. — A  gentle- 
man, who  lodged  in  New  Bond-street,  being 
confined  by  illness  a  long  time,  his  servant  was 
daily  accosted  by  a  man  whose  sole  business 
was  a  constant  inquiry  after  his  master's  health: 
when  the  gentleman  was  recovering,  his  servant 
acquainted  him  of  the  stranger's  civility ;  cu- 
riosity'induced  him  then  to  discover  who  he 
was,  when  lo  !  he  turned  out  to  be  an  under- 
taker. It  was  then  agreed  between  the  master 
and  servant,  to  make  him  a  proper  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  politeness.  The  servant  was 
accordingly  instructed  to  say  his  master  was 
dying,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  that  he  was 
dead.  The  instructions  were  obeyed,  the  un- 
dertaker paid  his  devoirs  to  the  servant,  with  a 
present  of  two  guineas  on  being  informed  he 
was  to  have  the  job.  He  was  next  introduced  to 
take  the  measure  of  the  corpse,  to  which  he  was 
proceeding  with  a  face  as  hypocritical  as  Judas 
lscariot's,  when  suddenly  the  dead  alive  jumped 
up,  gave  him  a  hearty  horsewhipping,  and 
kicked  him  down  stairs. 

A  silly  young  fellow,  who  by  the  death  of  a 
rich  relative,  had  just  slipt  into  a  good  fortune, 
called  a  coach  from  a  stand,  in  London,  and, 
throwing  himself  all  along  upon  the  seat,  told 
the  coachman  to  drive  him  home.  "Home, 
Sir ! ' '  exclaimed  the  astonished  driver  ' '  where(is 
that  your  honour  pleases  to  call  home  ?"  "  Bless 
me,  coachee,  (replied  the  thing,  with  apparent 
surprise)  I  thought  I  was  directing  J ohn,  my 
own  coachman :  it  is  so  seldom  I  ride  in  a  hack." 
A  desire  to  display  a  consequence  before  a  low 
bred  man,  who  can  neither  know  nor  care  any 
thing  about  you,  indicates  not  only  a  mind  of 
very  narrow  dimensions,  but  a  vanity  of  insuf- 
ferable extent. 

New  South  Wales. — A  coach  and  four  horses 
might  be  driven  through  the  most  parts  of  this 
open  country  without  any  fear  of  obstacles ;  in- 
deed the  character  of  the  scenery  is  so  identically 
similar  to  the  admired  parks  of  England,  that 
had  a  barouche  and  four,  with  outriders,  been 
driven  past,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
incongi-uous,  or  even  remarkable  in  it,  so  exactly 
suited  is  the  'country  for  the  equipage  and  the 
equipage  for  the  country. — Rambler  in  New 
South  Wales. 
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THE  BOON  OF  MEMORY. 

I  go,  I  go!— and  must  mine  image  fade 

From  the  green  spot  wherein  my  childhood  play'd. 

By  my  own  streams  ? 
Must  my  life  part  from  each  familiar  place, 
As  a  bird's  song,  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace 

Of  its  lone  themes  ? 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  forget 
The  welcomes  there,  the  hours  when  we  have  met 

In  grief  or  glee  ? 
All  the  sweet  counsel,  the  communion  high, 
The  kindly  words  of  trust,  in  days  gone  by, 

Pour'd  full  and  free  ? 

A  boon,  a  talisman,  0  Memory !  give, 

To  shrine  my  name  in  hearts  where  I  would  live 

For  evermore ! 
Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me  where  I  have  dwelt, 
Bid  the  stream's  voice,  of  all  my  soul  hath  felt, 

A  thought  restore ! 

In  the  rich  rose,  whose  bloom  I  loved  so  well, 
In  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  dell, 

Set  deep  that  thought! 
And  let  the  sunset's  melancholy  glow, 
And  let  the  spring's  first  whisper,  faint  and  low, 

With  me  be  fraught ! 

And  Memory  answered  me : — "Wild  wish,  and  vain! 
I  have  no  hues  the  loveliest  to  detain 

In  the  heart's  core. 
The  place  they  held  in  bosoms  all  their  own, 
Soon  with  new  shadows  fill'd,  new  flowers  o'ergrown, 

Is  theirs  no  more!" 

Hast  thou  such  power,  0  Love?— And  Love  replied, 
"  It  is  not  mine !    Pour  out  thy  soul's  full  tide 

Of  hope  and  trust, 
Prayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain — 
'T  is  but  to  write,  with  the  heart's  fiery  rain, 

Wild  worcfe  on  dust!"  « 

Pong,  is  the  gift  with  thee?— I  ask  a  lay, 
Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  still  breast; 
Filled  with  a  tone — oh !  not  for  deathless  fame, 
But  a  sweet  haunting  murmur  of  my  name, 

Where  it  would  rest. 

And  Song  made  answer — "  It  is  not  in  me. 
Though  called  immortal;  though  my  gifts  may  be 

All  but  divine. 
A  place. of  lonely  brightness  I  can  give ; —  * 
A  changeless  one,  where  thou  with  love  wouldst  live — 

This  is  not  mine!" 

Death,  Death!  wilt  tlwu  the  restless  wish  fulfil? 
And  Death,  the  strong  one,  spoke : — "  I  can  but  still 

Each  vain  regret. 
What  if  forgotten  ? — All  thy  soul  would  crave, 
Thou  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave, 

Wilt  soon  forget." 

Then  did  my  heart  in  lone,  faint  sadness  die, 

As  from  all  Nature's  voices  one  reply, 
But  one,  was  given : — 

"Earth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer!  with  a  tone, 

To  send  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own- 
Seek  it  in  Heaven." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


THE  QUIET  EYE. 
The  orb  I  like  is  not  the  one 

That  dazzles  with  its  lightning  gleam, 
That  dares  to  look  upon  the  sun 

As  though  it  challenged  brighter  beam. 
That  orb  may  sparkle,  flash  and  roll ; 

Its  fire  may  blaze,  its  shaft  may  fly; 
But  not  for  me :  I  prize  the  soul 

That  slumbers  in  a  quiet  eye. 
There's  something  in  its  placid  shade 

That  tells  of  calm  unworldly  thought ; 
Hope  may  be  crown'd,  or  joy  delay'd — 

No  dimness  steals,  no  ray  is  caught : 
Its  pensive  language  seems  to  say, 

"  I  know  that  I  must  close  and  die;" 
And  death  itself,  come  when  it  may, 

Can  hardly  change  the  quiet  eye. 

Eliza  Cook  . 

Love,  under  Friendship's  vesture  white, 
Laughs,  his  little  limbs  concealing ; 

And  oft  in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite, 
Like  Pity  meets  the  dazzled  sight, 
Smiles  through  his  tears  revealing. 

But  now  as  Rage  the  god  appears ! 
He  frowns  and  tempests  shake  his  frame — 

Frowning,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 
'T  is  Love ;  and  Love  is  still  the  same. 

Rogers. 

A  CHILD'S  ANSWER. 
1  met  a  child,  whose  golden  hair 
Around  her  rosy  face  in  clusters  hung ; 
And  as  she  wove  her  king-cup  chain,  she  sung 
Her  household  melodies — those  strains  that  bear 
The  heart  back  to  Eden  :  surely  ne'er 
A  brighter  vision  blest  my  dreams.    "  Whose  child 
Art  thou,"  I  said,  "sweet  girl  ?"   In  accents  mild 
She  answered,  "  Mother's."  When  I  question'd  "  Where 
Her  dwelling  was  ?"   Again  she  answered,  "  Home." 
"Mother"  and  "Home!"    A  blessed  ignorance — 
Or  rather,  blessed  knowledge !    What  advance 
Further  than  this  shall  all  the  years  to  come, 
With  all  their  lore,  effect?    There  are  but  given 
Two  names  of  higher  note,  "  Father"  and  "  Heaven." 

FLOWERS. 
With  each  expanding  flower  we  find 
Some  pleasing  sentiment  combined ; 
Love  in  the  myrtle  bloom  is  seen, 

Remembrance  to  the  violet  clings, 
Peace  brightens  in  the  olive  green, 

Hope  from  the  half-closed  iris  springs ; 
Victory  from  the  laurel  grows, 
And  woman  blushes  in  the  rose. 

RECIPE  TO  MAKE  A  MODERN  FOP. 

Two  tons  of  pride  and  impudence, 
One  scruple  next  of  modesty  and  sense, 
Two  grains  of  truth;  of  falsehood  and  deceit, 
And  insincerity,  a  hundred  weight. 
Infuse  into  the  skull  of  flashy  wit 
And  empty  nonsense  quantum  sufficit 
To  make  the  composition  quite  complete  ; 
Throw  in  the  appearance  of  a  grand  estate, 
A  lofty  cane,  a  sword  with  silver  hilt, 
A  ring,  two  watches,  and  a  snuff-box  gilt: 
A  gay,  effeminate,  embroidered  vest, 
With  suitable  attire— probatum  est. 
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ENGLISII  WOMEN. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  prove, 
in  the  reflected  light  of  onr  literature,  that 
from  the  period  of  our  Revolution  to  the 
present  time,  the  education  of  women  has  im- 
proved amongst  us,  as  much,  at  least,  as  that 
of  men.  Unquestionably  that  advancement 
has  been  greater  within  this  last  fifty  years 
than  during  any  previous  period  of  equal 
length ;  and  it*  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
the  modern  rage  of  our  fair  countrywomen  for 
universal  acquirement  has  not  already  been 
carried  to  a  height  injurious  to  the  attainment 
of  excellence  in  the  more  important  branches 
of  literary  information. 

But  in  every  age  since  that  of  Charles  II., 
Englishwomen  have  been  better  educated  than 
their  mothers.  For  much  of  this  we  are  in- 
debted to  Addison.  Since  the  Spectator  set 
the  example,  a  great  part  of  our  lighter  litera- 
ture, unlike  that  of  the*  preceding  age,  has 
been  addressed  to  the  sex  in  common ; 
whatever  language  could  shock  the  ear  of 
woman,  whatever  sentiment  could  sully  her 
purity  of  thought,  has  been  gradually  expung- 
ed from  the  far  greater  and  better  portion  of 
our  works  of  imagination  and  taste ;  and  it  is 
this  growing  refinement  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, throughout  the  last  century,  which  prove, 
as  much  as  any  thing,  the  increasing  number 
of  female  readers,  and  the  increasing  homage 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  better  feelings  of 
their  sex. 


STEPHEN  KEMBLE. 

When  Stephen  walks  the  streets,  the  paviors  cry — 
u  God  bless  you,  sir,"  and  lay  their  rammers  by. 

It  was  said  of  Mr,  Stephen  Kemble,  that  he 
was  constitutionally  great.  It  will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  our  readers,  that  his  size  was  so 
immense,  that  he  always  played  Falstaff  with- 
out stuffing;  and  quantity  and  quality  con- 
sidered, was  respectable  as  a  man  and  an  actor. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  London  he  was  en- 
gaged to  play  three  nights  at  Drury  Lane. 
Stephen  was  always  afraid  of  the  sarcasm  of 
Fawcett,  the  unrivalled  Falstaff  of  the  other 
house,  and  he  was  told  that  Fawcett  meant  to 
witness  his  performance  on  the  first  night,  in 
company  with  John  Bannister.  Stephen 
whispered  thus  to  the  latter — "  John,  I  under- 
stand Fawcett  comes  to  the  house  to-night,  to 
quiz  my  Falstaff ;  now  I  know,  John,  you  are 
my  friend — don't  let  him  run  his  riggs  upon 
me;  I  know  you'll  defend  me."  "My  dear 
fellow,"  replied  Bannister,  "  that  I  will,  you 
may  rely  on  me."  The  next  morning  Kemble 
eagerly  sought  him ;  "Well,  John,  what  said 
Fawcett!"  "  Why  he  was  very  quiet  till  the 
play  was  over."  "  AY  ell,  what  then  ?" — "  Why 
then  he  said — '  drabbit  it,  I  must  not  tell  you." 
"Nonsense,  nonsense  man — what  was  it? — I 
know  you  defended  me." — '•  He  said,"  replied 
John,  "  that  you  were  not  fit  to  carry  g-ts  to  a 
bear!"  "  Well,  but  you  contradicted  it,  did'nt 
you  ?"    "0  yes,  directly — /  said  you  were  /" 


Mr.  Stephen  Kemble  having  engaged  Miss 
Fanny  Booth  for  a  few  nights  at  one  of  his 
theatres  in  the  north,  advertised  her  in  very 
prominent  characters  the  first  night,  for  a  dance 
of  Parisot's.  The  house  was  unusually  full; 
and  the  last  coach  came  in,  but  no  Miss  Booth. 
The  audience  becoming  boisterous.  Stephen 
came  forward,  and  addressed  them  thus — 
"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  regret  to  inform  you, 
that  some  unforseen  accident  has  prevented 
the  lady  from  making  her  appearance  :  but,  in 
order  that  you  should  not  be  disapointed,  you 
shall  have  a  dance.  I  do  not  know  the  shawl 
dance  myself  but  I  will  do  my  endeavours 
at  a  hornpipe."  And  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment of  the  audience,  he  danced  a  hornpipe. 

Stephen  used  to  say  that  he  was  sufficient 
ballast  for  a  collier.  One  day  a  gentleman  at 
Newcastle,  wishing  to  get  to  London,  advertised 
for  a  post-chaise  companion.  He  received  a 
note,  informing  him  that  a  gentleman,  who 
also  wished  to  go,  would  call  upon  him  in  the 
evening.  At  the  appointed  time  Stephen  made 
his  appearance,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the 
person  who  wished  to  accompany  him.  "You 
accompany  me !"  exclaimed  the  advertiser, 
"what  the  devil  do  you  mean! — Bo  you 
think  I  am  going  by  the  waggon ."' 

Mr.  Kemble  was  one  morning  in  the  travel- 
lers'  room  of  an  inn,  in  Newcastle,  sitting 
upon  three  chairs  as  usual,  occupying  an  entire 
corner  of  the  room,  and  reading  the  newspaper, 
when  a  commercial  traveller  from  Leeds  (called 
in  ridicule  by  his  familiars,  the  polite  Yorkshire- 
man)  came  in,  and  looking  at  Stephen  said — 
"  Be  you  ganging  to  tak  brickfast,  sur  ?" — 
"Yes,  sir."    "A'  should  be  happy  to  join 
you." — "With  great  pleasure,  sir."  "Dang 
it !"  returned  the  Yorkshireman,  "  I  think  a's 
seed  you  before." — "Perhaps  you  have." — 
'  Ah  ?  a  paid  a'  shillin  to  see  yon." — "  Ha  !  ha ! 
!  ha  !  perhaps  you  might  sir,"  (fancying  he  had 
i  been  at  the  gallery  in  the  theatre).    "  Ah  !  a' 
|  know'd  it  war  you  ;  it  was  at  Lester." — "  No, 
sir,  you  mistake — I  never  was  at  Leicester." 
"  Nay,  dang  it  but  you  war ! — I  seed  you  in  a 
j  wild-beast   cart  like." — "Wild-beast  cart!" 
'retorted  Stephen.    "Aye,  man — Why  youft 
great  big  Lambert,  bearft  you  V — "  D — n  me, 
i  sir,"  said  Stephen  in  a  passion,  "do  you  mean 
j  to  insult  me  ? — breakfast  by  yourself." 

|  WADLEIGH'S  TRIAL  FOR  SLEEPING  IN  MEETING. 

;  Justice  Winslow. — What  do  you  know  about 
Wadleigh's  sleeping  in  meeting  ? 

Witness. — I  know  all  about  it:  'taint  no 

j  secret,  I  guess. 

Just. — Then  tell  us  all  about  it ;  that's  just 

I  what  we  want  to  know. 

Wit. — (Scratching  his  head). — Well,  the  long 

I  and  the  short  of  it  is,  John  Wadleigh  is  a  hard 

|  working  man ;  that  is,  he  works  mighty  hard 
doing  nothing;  and  that's  the  hardest  work 
there  is  done.  It  will  make  a  feller  sleep 
quicker  than  poppy-leaves.  So  it  stands  to 
reason  that  Wadleigh  would  nat'rally  be  a  very 
sleepy  sort  of  person.  Well,  the  weather  is 
sometimes  nat'rally  considerable  warm,  and 
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Parson  Moody's  sarmons  is  sometimes  rather 

heavy-like;  and  

just. — Stop,  stop !  No  reflections  upon  Par- 
son Moody ;  that's  not  what  you  were  called 
here  for. 

Wit. — I  don't  cast  no  reflections  on  Parson 
Moody.  I  was  only  telling  what  I  know  about 
John  Wadleigh's  sleeping  in  meeting ;  and  it's 
my  opinion,  especially  in  warm  weather,  that 
sarmons  that  are  heavy-like,  and  two  hours 

long,  nat'rally  have  a  tendency  

Just. — Stop,  stop  !  I  say.  If  you  repeat 
any  of  these  reflections  on  Parson  Moody  again, 
I'll  commit  you  to  the  cage  for  contempt  of 
court. 

Wit. — I  don't  cast  no  reflections  on  Parson 
Moody.  I  was  only  telling  what  I  know  about 
John  Wadleigh's  sleeping  in  meeting.  , 

Just. — Well,  go  on,  and  tell  us  all  about  that. 
You  weren't  called  here  to  testify  about  Parson 
Moody. 

Wit. — That's  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  if  you 
wouldn't  keep  putting  me  out.  And  it's  my 
opinion,  in  warm  weather,  folks  is  considerably 
apt  to  sleep  in  njeeting;  especially  when  the 
sarmon — I  mean  especially  when  they  get  pretty 
tired.  I  know  I  find  it  pretty  hard  work  to  get 
by  seventhly  and  eighthly  in  the  sarmon  my- 
self ;  but  if  I  once  get  by  there,  I  generally 
get  into  a  kind  of  a  waking  train  again,  and 
make  out  to  weather  it.  But  it  isn't  so  with 
Wadleigh ;  I've  generally  noticed  that  if  he 
begins  to  gape  at  the  seventhly  and  eighthly, 
it's  a  gone  goose  with  him  before  he  gets 
through  tenthly,  and  he  has  to  look  out  for 
another  prop  for  his  head  somewhere,  for  his 
neck  isn't  stiff  enough  to  hold  it  up.  Then 
from  tenthly  up  to  sixteenthly  he's  as  dead  as 
a  door,  till  the  "  amen"  brings  the  people  up 
to  prayers,  and  Wadleigh  comes  up  with  a  jerk, 
just  like  opening  a  jack  knife. 

Beggars. — In  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
history,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  beggars 
were  generally  of  such  a  description  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  epithet  of  sturdy  ;  accord- 
ingly they  appear  to  have  been  regarded  often 
as  impostors  and  always  as  nuisances  and  pests. 
"  Sornares,"  so  violently  denounced  in  those 
acts,  were  what  are  here  called  "masterful 
beggars,"  who,  when  they  could  not  obtain 
what  they  asked  for  by  fair  means,  seldom 
hesitated  to  take  it  by  violence.  The  term  is 
said  to  be  Gaelic,  and  to  import  a  soldier.  The 
life  of  such  a  beggar  is  well  described  in  the 
"Belman  of  London,"  printed  in  1608. — "The 
life  of  a  beggar  is  the  life  of  a  souldier.  He 
suffers  hunger  and  cold  in  winter,  and  heate 
and  thirste  in  summer;  he  goes  lowsie  ;  he 
goes  lame  ;  he  is  not  regarded  ;  he  is  not  re- 
warded; here  only  shines  his  glorie.  The 
whole  kingdom  is  but  his  walk  ;  a  whole  cittie 
is  but  his  parish.  In  every  man's  kitchen  is 
his  meat  dressed ;  in  every  man's  sellar  lyes 
his  beere ;  aud  the  best  men's  purses  keep  a 
penny  for  him  to  spend." 

Parr's  Punning. — Of  all  the  species  of  wit, 
punning  was  one  which  Dr.  Parr  disliked,  and 
in  which  he  seldom  indulged ;  and  yet  some 


instances  of  it  have  been  related.  Reaching  a 
book  from  a  high  shelf  in  his  library,  two  other 
books  came  tumbling  down  -  of  which  one,  a 
critical  work  of  Lambert  Bos,  fell  upon  the 
other,  which  was  a  volume  of  Hume.  "See !" 
said  he,  "what  has  happened— procumbit  humi 
bos.'"  On  another  occasion,  sitting  in  his  room, 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  slight  cold, 
when  too  strong  a  current  was  let  in  upon  him, 
he  cried  out,  "  Stop,  stop,  that  is  too  much.  I 
am  at  present  only  par  levibus  ventts.''  At 
another  time,  a  gentleman  having  asked  him 
to  subscribe  to  Dr.  Busby's  translation  of  Lu- 
cretius, he  declined  to  do  so,  saying  it  would 
cost  too  much  money  ;  it  would  indeed  be 
Lucreti,  a  cams. — Field's  Memoirs. 

March  of  Intellect. — In  Russia,  mechanics, 
according  to  an  enactment  to  that  purpose,  are 
obliged,  on  the  expiration  of  their  apprentice- 
I  ship,  to  wander  or  travel  from  town  to  town 
:  three  years  before  they  can  set  up  in  business 
for  themselves  ;  each  carries  a  book,  in  which 
I  his  route  is  noted  down,  and  serves  as  a  kind 
i  of  passport.    Should  they  meet  with  no  employ- 
j  ment,  they  shift  their  ground,  and  the  magis- 
|  trate  furnishes  them  with  subsistance-money. 
which  enables  them  thus  to  proceed  to  another 
quarter. —  Wilson's  Travels. 

White  Teeth. — The  famous  Saunderson, 
j  although  completely  blind,  and  who  occupied 
I  in  so  distinguished  a  manner,  the  chair  of  math- 
ematics in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  being 
!  one  day  in  a  large  company,  remarked  of  a 
!  lady  who  had  left  the  room,  but  whom  he  had 
never  before  met,  nor  even  heard  of,  that  she 
had  very  white  teeth.    The  company  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  learn  how  he  had  discovered 
this,  for  it  happened  to  be  true.    "I  have  no 
|  reason,"  said  the  Professor,  "  to  believe  that 
i  the  lady  is  a  fool,  and  I  can  think  of  no  other 
1  motive  for  her  laughing  incessantly,  as  she  did 
j  for  a  whole  hour  together." 

j    A  Rare  Patrimony. — A  young  man  of  Nu- 
j  remberg  (says  the  journal  of  that  city),  who 
1  had  no  fortune,  requested  a  lawyer,  a  friend  of 
i  his,  to  recommend  him  to  a  family  where  he 
j  was  a  daily  visitor,  and  where  there  was  a 
j  handsome  daughter,  who  was  to  have  a  large 
!  fortune.    The  lawyer  agreed  ;  but  the  father 
!  of  the  young  lady,  who  loved  money,  immedi- 
i  ately  asked  what  property  the  young  man  had. 
j  The  lawyer  said  he  did  not  exactly  know  but  he 
would  inquire.   The  next  time  he  saw  his  young 
i  friend  he  asked  him  if  he  had  any  property  at 
all.    No,  replied  he.    Well,  said  the  lawyer, 
j  would  you  suffer  any  one  to  cut  off  your  nose  if 
j  he  should  give  you  20,000  dollar's  for  it?  (what 
an  idea !)  Not  for  all  the  world !  'Tis  well,  re- 
plied the  lawyer,  I  had  a  reason  for  asking. 
The  next  time  he  saw  the  girl's  father  he  said, 
I  have  inquired  about  this  young  man's  circum 
stances  ;  he  has  indeed  no  ready  money,  but 
he  has  a  jewel,  for  which,  to  my  knowledge,  he 
has  been  offered,  and  he  refused,  20,000  dollars 
for.   This  induced  the  old  father  to  consent  to 
the  marriage,  which  accordingly  took  place  ; 
though  it  is  said  that  in  the  sequel  he  often 
shook  his  head  when  he  thought  of  the  jewel. 
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Courage  and  Integrity. — A  Caleo,  who 
had  been  some  time  tutor  to  Tham,  King  of 
China,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of 
that  monarch  by  acting  the  part  of  a  flatterer, 
telling  the  King  what  he  knew  would  please 
him,  and  omitting  what  was  fit  for  him  to  know, 
which  generally  offended  the  Chinese.  One  of 
the  captains  took  the  courage  to  go  to  the  King, 
and  kneeling  before  him,  the  King  demanded 
"  what  he  would  have  ?"  "Leave,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  flattering  courtier 
who  abuses  you."  "And  who  is  that  man?" 
said  the  King.  "The  Caleo  who  stands  before 
you,"  said  the  captain.  "What,"  said  the 
King,  in  a  great  passion,  "wouldst  thou  cut  of 
my  master's  head  in  my  sight  too  ?  Take  him 
from  my  presence,  and  chop  off  his  head  imme- 
diately." The  officers  laying  hold  of  him,  in 
order  to  execute  the  King's  command,  he  laid 
hold  of  a  wooden  balaster,  which,  with  their 
pulling,  and  his  holding  fast,  broke  asunder  ; 
and  the  King's  anger  by  that  time  being  abated, 
he  commanded  they  should  let  the  captain  alone, 
and  that  the  balaster  should  be  mended,  and 
not  a  new  one  put  in  its  place,  "that  it  might 
remain  to  perpetuity  as  a  memorial  that  one  of 
his  subjects  had  the  courage  and  fidelity  (with 
the  hazard  of  his  life)  to  advise  the  King  what 
he  ought  to  do  for  his  own  and  the  people's 
safety." 

A  Good  Wife, — There  are  three  things  which 
a  good  wife  should  resemble,  and  yet  those 
three  things  she  should  not  resemble.  She 
should  be  like  a  town  clock — keep  time  and 
regularity.  She  should  not  be  like  a  town 
clock — speak  so  loud  that  all  the  town  may  hear 
her.  She  should  be  like  a  snail — prudent  and 
keep  within  her  own  house.  She  should  not 
be  like  a  snail — carry  all  she  has  upon  her  back. 
She  should  be  like  an  echo — speak  when  spoken 
to.  She  should  not  be  like  an  echo — determined 
always  to  have  the  last  word. 

Alliterative  Love  Letter. — Adored  and 
angelic  Amelia.  Accept  an  ardent  and  artless 
amourist's  affections,  alleviate  an  anguished 
admirer's  alarms,  and  answer  an  amorous  appli- 
cant's avowed  ardour.  Ah  Amelia !  all  appears 
an  awful  aspect !  Ambition,  avarice,  and  arro- 
gance, ala%  !  are  attractive  allurements,  and 
abase  an  ardent  attachment.  Appease  an 
aching  and  affectionate  adorer's  alarms,  and 
anon  acknowledge  affianced  Albert's  alliance 
as  agreeable  and  acceptable. — Anxiously  await- 
ing an  affectionate  and  affirmative  answer, 
accept  an  ardent  admirer's  aching  adieu. 
Always  angelic  and  adorable  Amelia's  admiring 
and  affectionate  amourist,  Albert. 

Chocolate. — Chocolate  called  in  the  Mexican 
language,  chocolate,  was  first  made  in  Mexico. 
Both  the  name,  the  tools,  and  the  proceeding  in 
preparing  it,  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Euro- 
peans from  the  Mexicans.  Vanilla  and  honey 
were  added  to  cacao,  in  order  to  render  that 
beverage  more  wholesome  and  agreeable.  The 
use  of  wax  and  tallow  candles  was  unknown  to 
the  Mexicans  :  they  burned  wooden  flambeaux, 
and  kindled  fires  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood 
against  each  other. 


Father  Peters,  the  Jesuit,  calculated  that  in 
260  years  four  men  might  have  268,719,000,000 
of  pescendants.  Enough  to  people  many  such 
worlds  as  ours.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  shows,  that 
in  twenty  generations  every  man  has  actually 
1,048,576  ancestors.  Thus,  the  provisions  of 
nature  are  made  against  every  contingency.  .  In 
the  animal  world  342,144  eggs  have  been  found 
in  a  carp  only  18  inches  long  ;  and  600,000 
have  been  reckoned  in  the  roe  of  a  salmon. — 
Weekly  Rev. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  nine 
tailors  making  one  man : — A  poor  beggar  stop- 
ped near  a  tailor's  shop,  where  nine  men  were 
at  work,  and  craved  charity  ;  each  contributed 
his  mite,  and  presented  the  beggar  with  the 
total.  The  beggar  went  upon  his  knees,  thank- 
ing them  for  the  sum,  and  said  they  had  made 
a  man  of  him. 

Origin  of  the  Pawnbrokers'  Threk 
Balls. — The  three  golden  balls  suspended  from 
the  doors  or  windows  of  pawnbrokers,  have  been 
humourously  enough  described  by  the  vulgar, 
as  meaning  it  was  two  chances  to  one  that  the 
things  pledged  should  never  be  redeemed ;  but 
in  fact,  they  are  the  arms  of  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants, who  gave  the  name  to  the  street  in 
which  they  dwelt,  and  who  were  the  first  to 
publicly  lend  money  on  chattel  securities. 

Judges  of  Music. — A  Scotch  bagpiper  trav- 
elling into  Ireland  opened  his  wallet  by  a  wood 
side,  and  sat  down  to  dinner ;  he  had  no  sooner 
said  grace  than  three  wolves  came  about  him. 
To  one  he  threw  bread,  to  another  meat,  till  his 
provision  was  all  gone ;  at  length  he  took  up 
his  bagpipes,  and  began  to  play;  at  which  the 
wolves  ran  away.  "The  Deel  faw  me,"  said 
Sawney,  "  An  I  had  kenn'd  ye  loved  music  so 
well,  ye  should  have  had  it  before  dinner." 

A  Pun. — A  Hampstead  coachman,  who  drove 
two  miserable  hacks,  styled  his  vehicle  the 
Regulator.  A  brother  whip  called  out  the  other 
day,  while  passing  him,  "I  say,  Tom,  don't 
you  call  your  coach  the  Regulator?"  "Yes, 
I  do,"  replied  the  other.  "Ay,  and  a  devilish 
proper  name  it  is, "  resumed  Jehu.  "  Why 
so?"  "Why,  because  all  the  other  coaches  go 
by  it." 

Guineas. — Guineas  were  first  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  other  denominations 
of  gold  coin  had  long  before  been  current,  but 
those  pieces,  the  more  distinctly  to  mark  them 
as  a  neio  description  of  money,  and  in  compliment 
to  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  received  this  appellation, 
from  their  having  been  made  of  the  gold  dust 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  by  that 
commander. 
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NUMBER  XIII. 

a  iUerrg  Christmas  anb  a  $apps 
Nero  fear. 

The  swift,  unvarying  stride  of  Old  Father 
Time  has  once  more  brought  us  to  one 
of  those  epochs  when  it  is  customary  to 
congratulate  our  friends  on  their  safe  passage 
o'er  the  past,  and  to  wish  them  success  in 
their  progress  through  the  future.  Now  it  is 
that  men  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
past  and  make  good  resolutions — too  frequently 
to  be  broken — for  the  time  to  come.  Now  it 
is,  that  in  countries  like  Old  England,  where 
sufficient  nationality  still  exists  to  keep  up  the 
time-honoured  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
preparations  are  made  in  every  quarter  and 
by  every  rank  to  (felebrate  the  Christmas 
festivities.  Now  are  the  hedges  and  the 
old  oak  and  apple  trees  robbed  of  the  holly— 
with  its  glossy  green  leaves  and  bright  red 
berries — and  of  the  misletoe  to  deck  the 
dwellings  of  the  multitude,  from  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant  to  the  palace  of  the  prince.  All 
preparations  being  duly  made,  the  celebration 
of  the  season  commences  in  earnest  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  when  the  elder  wine  is  tapped,  and, 
smoking  hot,  with  delicate  strips  of  nut- 
brown  toast  by  its  side,  is  handed  round  to  drop- 
pers-in.  Next  follows  Christmas-day,  when 
devout  people  go  to  church  to  offer  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  past  mercies,  and  return  home  to 
indulge  in  the  good  old  fare  of  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding ;  if  he  cannot  afford  which  on 
one  day  in  the  year,  John  Bull  thinks  his  affairs 
in  woful  flight.  Nor,  amidst  the  festivities 
of  the  rich,  are  the  poor  forgotten.  In  every 
workhouse  throughout  the  kingdom  the  same 
substantial  fare  is  provided,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates  may  not  mourn  at  a  time  of 
general  rejoicing.  Peoples'  hearts  are  opened 
and  subscriptions  raised  to  provide  the  poor 
with  coals  and  blankets  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  chilling  assaults  of  .Tack  Frost  in  the 
coming  winter.  Now  is  the  misletoe  bough 
2  o 
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suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  under 
which  every  maiden  caught  is  doomed  to  pay, 
(how  seldom  unwillingly)  the  penalty  of  a  kiss. 
Friends  meet — differences  are  reconciled — 
mince-pies  vanish — men  and  maidens  flirt. 
New  Years'  day  approaches,  and  on  New  Year's 
Eve  old  acquaintances  assemble  to  dance — 
while  the  bells  ring — "  the  old  year  out  and 
the  new  year  in  "  Christmas  is  now  half  over ; 
Christmas  boxes  and  New  Years'  gifts  are 
distributed,  and  great  preparations  are  making 
to  celebrate  the  last  day  of  the  season — 
Twelfth-night.  Pastry-cooks'  windows  are 
crammed  with  "  Twelfth-cakes,"  of  every  size: 
some  of  them  highly  decorated ;  while  the  out- 
side of  the  window  is  surrounded,  from  the 
opening  to  the  shutting  of  the  shops,  by  admir- 
ing crowds  of  gazers.  At  length  the  eventful 
night  arrives — friends  congregate — the  cake  is 
cut,  Kings  and  Queens  are  drawn — dancing 
commences  or  the  merry  tale  and  song  go 
round; — bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips  meet  (some- 
times boldly,  oftener  by  stealth)  under  the 
misletoe  bough — matches  are  made — old 
cronies  meet  and  "  fight  their  battles  o'er 
again,"  while  the  young  are  speculating  in  the 
future.  But  all  things  must  end  and  therefore 
must  Christmas.  Night  is  passing  away — the 
clock  is  striking  the  "  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing," and  all  must  separate.  Hats,  cloaks 
and  comforters  are  in  request,  and  with  many  a 
hearty  shake  and  tender  pressure  of  the  hand, 
the  guests  and  Christmas  depart  together. 

In  these  remote  regions,  where  there  are  no 
ties  of  old  associations  to  hallow  the  memories 
of  the  past,  old  customs  rigidly  observed  at 
home  are  forgotten  or  sink  into  desuetude ; 
thus  Christmas  is  comparatively  little  kept  in 
Canada.  It  is  customary  however  to  offer  our 
friends  the  "compliments  of  the  season," 
which  we  clo  most  heartily.  We  wish  them  all  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year : — to 
maidens  husbands — to  bachelors  wives —  to  all 
prosperity. 
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TRAITS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  WATERING 
PLACE. 

In  one  of  those  strolls  through  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  I  have  so 
often  indulged  myself,  and  in  which  I 
have  always  found  so  much  enjoyment 
from  the  varieties  of  scenery  and  cha- 
racter which  they  laid  open  to  me,  I  once 
came  upon  a  watering  place  on  the  coast 
that  afforded  me  no  small  matter  for  a  day 
or  two's  amusement.  What,  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
place  as  a  scene  of  fashionable  resort,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell,  except  that  it 
possessed  a  most  bounteous  provision  of 
two  great  articles  in  demand  in  the  au- 
tumnal months  in  cities — salt  water  and 
fresh  air,  for  which  a  thousand  inconve- 
niences would  be  endured.  It  was  situ- 
ated quite  on  a  flat  coast  of  a  flat  country, 
a  few  miles  from  one  of  its  sea-ports,  yet 
near  enough  to  obtain  speedily  thence  all 
those  good  things  which  hungry  mortals 
require — and  who  are  so  hungry  as  people 
bathing  in  sea  water,  and  imbibing  sea 
air,  and  taking  three  times  their  usual  ex- 
ercise without  being  distinctly  aware  of  it? 

Strolling  along  the  coast,  I  found  a  good 
hotel,  with  the  usual  marks  of  such  an 
establishment  about  it.  There  were 
quantities  of  people  loitering  about  the 
sands  in  front  and  in  the  garden,  and 
other  quantities  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows with  the  sashes  up ;  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  ladies,  holding  colloquies 


thousand  golden  guineas  in  a  silken  purse, 
I  should  not  know  where  to  put  you. 
We've  turned  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
most  genteel  people  away,  that  we  have, 
within  this  very  week,  and  the  house  is 
fit  to  burst  now,  it's  so  hugeous  full.  But 
you  '11  get  accommodated  at  the  town." 
"  What  town  V9  said  I ;  "is  there  a  town 
near  1"  "  Why,  town  we  call  it,  but  it's 
the  village,  you  know  ;  it's  Fastside  here, 
not  more  than  a  mile  off ;  if  you  follow 
the  bank   along  the  shore,  you'll  go 
straight  to  it.    You  can't  miss  it."  Ac- 
cordingly, following  the  raised  embank- 
ment along  the  shore,  I  soon  descried 
Fastside,  a  few  scattered  cottages,  placed 
amongst  the  respective  crofts  and  gardens, 
and  here  and  there  a  farm-house,  with 
its  substantial  array  of  ricks  about  it,  de- 
noting that  the  dwellers  were  well-off  in 
the  world.    But  I  soon  found  that  all 
the  cottages  and  many  of  the  farm-houses, 
had  their  boarders  for  the  season,  and 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  but  was  full 
I  had  the  good  luck  to  spy  an  equipage, 
and  something  like  a  departing  group  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages,  and  as  it 
moved  away,  to  find  that  I  could  have 
the  use  of  two  rooms,  a  parlour  and 
chamber  over  it,  if  I  liked  to  go  to  the 
expense.  "  Perhaps,"  said  the  neat  cot- 
tage housewife,  "as  a  single  gentleman, 
you  may  not  like  to  occupy  so  much 
room,  for  just  at  this  season  we  charge 
rather  high."     "  And  pray,"  said  I, 


out  of  the  windows  of  upper  stories  with  |"  what  may  be  the  enormous  price  you 
some  of  the  strollers  below  ;  post-chaises  I  are  charging  for  these  rooms,  then  ?" 
and  gigs,  and  shandray  carts,  standing  j "  Seven  shillings  a-week  each  room,  and 


here  and  there  in  the  side  scenes  ;  a  row 
of  bathing-machines  on  the  shore,  awaiting 
the  hour  of  the  tide ;  and  a  loud  noise  of 
voices  from  a  neighbouring  bowling-green. 
The  odours  of  roasting  and  baking  that 
came  from  the  hotel,  were  of  the  most 
inviting  description  ;  I  inclined  to  take 
up  my  abode  there  for  a  few  hours  at 
least,  but  on  entering,  I  found  that  as  to 
obtaining  a  room,  or  a  tithe  of  a  room,  or 
even  a  chair  at  the  table  of  the  ordinary, 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  "  Lord 
bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  a 
woman  of  most  surprising  corporal  di- 
mensions, in  a  white  gown,  an  orange- 
coloured  neckerchief,  and  a  large  and 


half-a-crown  for  attendance,"  looking  at 
me  with  an  inquiring  eye,  as  if  appre- 
hensive that  I  should  be  astounded  at 
the  sum."  "What !  the  vast  charge  of 
sixteen  and  sixpence  per  week,"  I  re- 
plied, smiling,  "  for  two  rooms  and  at- 
tendance ?"  "  Yes,"  said  the  simple 
dame  ;  "  but  then,  you  see,  you  will 
have  to  live  besides,  and  it  all  comes  to  a 
good  deal.  But  may  be  you  are  a  gentie- 
man  that  doesn't  mind  a  trifle."  Having 
assured  her  that  there  would,  at  all  events, 
be  no  insupportable  obstacle  in  her  terms, 
I  entered  and  took  possession  of  two  as 
rustic  and  nicely  clean  rooms  as  could  be 
found  under  such  a  humble  roof.  I  had 
very  rosy  face,  as  she  stood  before  the  j  taken  a  fancy  to  spend  a  few  days,  or  a 
bar,  filling  a  whole  width  in  the  passage  ;  I  week  at  least  there.  It  was  a  new 
«*  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  if  you'd  give  me  a  |  scene,  and  peopled  with  new  characters, 
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that  might  be  worth  studying.    The  cot-  I 
tage  stood  in  a  thoroughly  rural  garden,  j 
lull  of  peas,  beans,  and  cabbages,  with  a  j 
little  plot  round  the  house,  gay  with  ma-  i 
rygolds,  hollyhocks,  and  roses,  and  sweet  j 
with  rosemary  and  lavender.    The  old 
dame's  husband  was  a  shrimper,  or  fisher 
for  shrimps,  whom  I  soon  came  to  see 
regularly  tracing  the  edge  of  the  tide  with 
his  old  white  horse  and  net  hung  behind 
him.    She  had,  besides  me,  it  seemed,  j 
another  lodger,  who,  she  assured  me,  j 
*«  was  a  very  nice  young  man  indeed,  but, 
poor  gentleman,  he  enjoyed  but  very  indif- 
ferent health.    Sometimes  I  think  that 
he's  been  crossed  in  love,  for  I  hap-j 
pened  to  cast  my  eye  on  one  of  his  books  I 
— and  there  was  a  deal  about  love  in  it.  j 
It  was  all  in  poetry,  you  see,  and  so  on ; : 
and  then,  again,  I  fancy  he's  consump-  j 
tive,  though  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  a  word 
to  him,  lest  it  should  cast  him  down,  poorj 
young  man  ;  but  he  reads  too  much,  in  j 
my  opinion,  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  he's 
never  without  a  book  in  his  hands  when  i 
he's  in  doors;  and  that's  not  wholesome, 
you  are  sure,  to  be  sitting  so  many  hours 
in  one  posture,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
in  one  place.     But  God  knows  best 
what's  good  for  us  all ;  and  I  often  won- 
der whether  he  has  a  mother.    I  should 
be  sorely  uneasy  on  his  account,  if  I  was 
her."    So  the  good  dame  ran  on  while 
she  cooked  me  a  mutton  chop,  and  took 
an  account  of  what  tea  and  sugar  and 
such  things  she  must  send  for  by  the 
post-man,  who  was  their  daily  carrier  to 
the  town.    I  listened  to  her  talk,  and 
looked  at  the  pot  of  -balm  of  Gilead,  and 
the  red  and  white  balsams  standing  in  the 
cottage  window,  and  the  large  sleek 
and  well-fed  tabby  cat  sleeping  on  the 
cushion  of  the  old  man's  chair,  and 
was  sure  that  I  was  in  good  hands,  and 
grew  fond  of  my  quarters.    Before  the 
day  was  over,  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  old  shrimper,  who  came  in  after  his 
journey  to  the  next  town  with  his  shrimps, 
and  was  as  picturesque  an  old  fellow  as 
you  would  wish  to  see,  and  full  of  cha- 
racter and  anecdotes  of  the  wrecks  and 
sea  incidents  of  that  coast  for  forty  years 
past.   I  had  been  informed  all  about  who 
weice  the  neighbours  inhabiting  the  other 
cottages  and  farms,  and  had  a  good  ink- 
ling of  their  different  characters  too ;  I 
had  walked  out  to  the  bank  when  the 


tide  was  up,  and  round  the  garden, 
and  actually  got  into  conversation  with 
"the  poor  young  man,"  my  fellow  lodger. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  early,  and 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood; and  this  young  man  having 
found  out  that  I  was  also  addicted  to  the 
unwholesome  practice  of  reading  books, 
took  at  once  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and 
went  with  me  as  a  guide  and  cicerone. 
I  found  that  all  the  mystery  about  him 
was,  that  he  was  a  youth  articled  to  an 
attorney  in  great  practice,  and  had  stooped 
over  the  desk  a  little  too  much,  but  was 
soon  likely  to  be  as  strong  and  sound  as 
ever,  being  neither  consumptive  nor 
crossed  in  love,  although  in  love  he  cer- 
tainly was.  A  more  simple-hearted, 
good-natured  fellow  it  was  impossible 
could  exist.  He  had  the  most  profound 
admiration  of  all  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  read  Goldsmith,  Shenstone,  and  Ad- 
dison, with  a  relish  that  one  would  give  a 
good  deal  for.  As  for  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Lord  Byron,  and  Tom  Moore,  he 
knew  half  of  their  voluminous  poetical 
works  by  heart;  mention  any  fine  pas- 
sage, and  he  immediately  spouted  you 
the  whole  of  it ;  and  as  for  the  Waverh 
Novels,  he  had  evidently  devoured  them 
entire,  and  was  full  of  their  wonders  and 
characters.  Yet,  thus  fond  of  poetry  and 
romance,  it  was  not  the  less  true  that  he 
had  a  fancy  for  mathematics,  and  played 
on  the  fiddle  and  the  flute  into  the  bargain. 
Nor  was  this  all  the  extent  of  his  tastes: 
he  had  quite  a  penchant  for  natural  his- 
tory; had  he  time,  he  declared,  he  would 
study  botany,  ornithology,  geology,  and 
conchology  too ;  and  yet,  although  such 
a  book-worm  himself,  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  the  other  visitors  there 
who  never  read  at  all.  There  was  a 
whole  troop  that  he  made  acquaintance 
with,  and  whose  characters  he  sketched 
to  me,  particularly  those  of  a  merry  set 
who  lodged  at  a  cottage  opposite,  where 
he  often  went  to  amuse  them  with  his 
fiddle.  As  my  business  was  to  see  what 
were  the  characters  and  the  amusements 
of  such  a  place,  I  desired  him  to  introduce 
me  to  them,  but  in  the  first  place  to  let  us 
run  a  little  over  the  country. 

The  country  was  rich  and  flat,  divided 
into  great  meadows  full  of  luxuriant  grass, 
grazed  by  herds  of  fine  cattle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  noble  trees,  which  served  to 
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break  up  the  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
Here  and  there  you  saw  the  tall,  square, 
substantial  tower  of  a  village  church  peep- 
ing over  its  surrounding  screen  of  noble 
elms.  We  were  accustomed  to  stroll 
into  these  churchyards,  admiring  the  sin- 
gularly large  and  excellent  churches,  all 
of  solid  stone ;  the  spacious  grave-yard 
and  the  large  heavy  head-stones,  adorned 
with  carved  sculls  and  cross-bones  ;  and 
gilded  angels  with  long  trumpets  figured  j 
above  the  simple  epitaphs  of  the  departed 
villagers.  The  farm-houses,  too,  sur- 
rounded also  with  tall  elms,  and  with  a 
great  air  of  wealth  and  comfort,  drew  our 
attention.  As  we  approached  nearer  to 
the  sea,  the  country  was  more  destitute 
of  wood ;  consisted  of  very  large  fields  of 
corn,  then  beginning  to  change  into  the 
rich  hues  of  ripeness ;  fields  also  of  woad, 
a  plant  used  in  dyeing,  and  there  exten- 
sively cultivated;  and  these  fields  inter- 
sected no  longer  by  hedges,  but  by  deep 
wide  ditches  called  dykes,  in  which  grew 
plenty  of  reeds,  water-flags,  a  tall  and 
splendid  species  of  marsh  ranunculus 
(R.  lingua)  and  yellow  and  white  water- 
lilies.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  village, 
if  village  such  scattered  dwellings  could 
be  called,  we  were  struck  with  the  pecu- 


allow  them  either  to  wade  or  swim. 
They  generally,  however,  undressed  near 
enough  to  swim  or  wade  in  company,  and 
to  splash  one  another  and  play  all  manner 
of  practical  jokes. 

When  the  tide  was  out,  from  this  bank 
you  had  a  view  of  a  great  extent  of  level 
sands,  monotonous  enough  in  themselves, 
but  animated  by  the  view  of  vessels  in 
full  sail  passing  along  the  Channel  to  or 
from  the  neighbouring  port,  and  by  the 
flight  and  cries  of  the  sea-birds.  Along 
these  sands  we  ranged  every  day  to  a 
great  distance,  collecting  shells,  leaping 
the  narrow  channels  of  salt  water  left  in 
the  hollows,  shooting  gulls,  watching  the 
shrimps  that  were  floating  in  the  tide,  and 
amusing  ourselves  with  the  crabs,  which, 
left  in  the  holes  in  the  strand,  were  run- 
ning sideways  here  and  there  in  great 
trepidation,  yet  never  so  much  alarmed 
as  not  to  be  ready  to  seize  and  devour 
those  of  their  own  species  that  were  less 
in  personal  bulk  and  prowess  than  them- 
selves. Then,  again,  we  found  a  good 
deal  of  employment  in  botanizing  amongst 
the  patches  of  sea-wilderness,  which 
were  not  so  often  submersed  by  the  tide 
as  to  destroy  the  vegetation  altogether,  or 
to  produce  only  fucus  and  other  sea- 


iar  aspect  of  the  dry  lanes,  and  the  plants  I  weeds.  The  rest-harrow,  the  eringo  with 
which  grew  there,  so  different  to  those  of!  its  cerulean  leaves,  the  stag's-horn  plan- 
an  inland  neighbourhood.  They  were  tain,  the  grasswort  or  common  (not  the 
exactly  such  as  Crabbe  has  described !  true)  samphire — these  and  many  others 

had  all  an  interest  for  us.  In  oue  place 
,  we  found  the  sea-convolvulus  blowing  in 
|  its  rich  and  prodigal  beauty  on  the  sands ; 
:  and  we  came  to  wild  hills  of  sand  thrown 
;  up  by  the  billows  of  ages,  a  whole  region 
|  of  desolation,  overgrown  with  sea-wheat, 
|  and  the  tall  yellow  stems  and  umbels  of 
I  the  wild  celery. 

Such  was  the  scenery  ;  the  people  of 
the  cottages  were  generally  fishermen, 
with  their  families ;  and  the  visitors,  far- 
mers and  persons  of  that  class,  often  with 
their  families.  At  the  house  opposite  us, 
as  I  have  said,  was  the  merriest  crew.  My 
friend  the  young  lawyer  was  in  the  habit  of 
running  in  and  out  amongst  them  as  he 
pleased.  He  proposed  that  we  should 
go  and  dine  with  them,  as  they  had  a  sort 
distance  from  the  others  they  pleased,  for;  of  an  ordinary  table,  where  you  could 
there  were  many  miles  of  the  bank;  and  j  dine  at  a  fixed  and  very  moderate  charge, 
the  waves  dashing  gently  against  the  as  all  charges  indeed  were  there.  liere 
grassy  slope,  received  them  on  a  secure  we  found  about  a  dozen  people.  One, 
and  smooth  sand,  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  I  who  appeared  and  proved  an  old -gentle. 


them  in  such  a  situation: 

There,  fed  by  food  they  love,  to  rankest  size, 
Around  the  dwelling  docks  and  wormwood  rise; 
Here  the  strong  mallow  strikes  her  slimy  root ; 
Here  the  dull  nightshade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit ; 
On  the  hills  of  dust  the  henbane's  faded  green, 
And  pencilled  flower  of  sickly  scent  is  seen ; 
At  the  wall's  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs, 
With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poisoned  stings. 
Above,  the  growth  of  many  a  year,  is  spread 
The  yellow  level  of  the  stonecrop's  bed; 
In  every  chink  delights  the  fern  to  grow, 
With  glossy  leaf  and  tawny  bloom  below. 

The  great  embankment  secured  all  this 
from  the  invasion  of  the  sea,  and,  wind- 
ing  along  the  flat  sands,  formed  a  delight- 
ful walk  when  the  tide  was  roaring  up 
against  it.  Here  also  the  male  portion  of 
the  visitors  came  to  bathe ;  and  when 
the  tide  was  up,  nothing  could  be  more 
delicious.  They  could  undress  on  the 
sunny  sward  of  the  mound  at  whatever 
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man-farmer,  a  Mr.  Milly,  always  took  the 
head  of  the  table  ;  and  a  merrier  mortal 
could  not  have  been  there,  except  he 
who  occupied  the  other  end,  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  like  Sir  John  FalstafF,  and 
to  the  full  as  corpulent.  Who  and  what 
he  was,  I  know  not,  save  that  he  was  a 
most  fat  and  merry  fellow  and  went  by 
the  name  of  Sir  John  between  the  young 
lawyer,  whom  I  shall  call  Wilson,  and 
myself.  This  joyous  old  gentleman  had 
his  wife  and  son  and  daughter  with  him. 
The  son  was  a  young  man  as  fond  of  a 
practical  joke  as  his  father  was  of  a  ver- 
bal one  j  he  was  not  short  of  a  verbal  one 
too,  on  occasions.  He  was  of  a  remark- 
ably dark-brown  complexion,  and  on 
some  one  asking  him  how  he  came  to 
be  so  dark,  when  the  rest  of  his  family 
were  fair,  he  at  once  replied,  "  Oh,  can't 
you  fancy  how  that  was  ?  It  happened 
when  I  was  a  child  in  the  cradle,  I  got 
turned  on  my  face,  and  had  like  to  have 
been  smothered.  I  got  so  black  in  the 
face,  I  have  never  recovered  my  colour 
again.  My  mother  can  tell  you  all  a£>out 
it — can't  you  mother  V  At  this  repartee 
all  the  company  laughed  heartily,  and 
truly  it  was  a  company  that  could  laugh 
heartily.  They  had  merry  hearts.  Then 
there  was  a  good  worthy  farmer  of  the 
real  old  school.  I  was  nearly  saying  that 
John  Farn  was  old,  but,  in  fact,  he  was 
not  more  than  five-and-thirty,  but  his 
gravity  gave  him  an  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  drab,  with  an  ample  coat  of  the  good 
old  farmerly  cut,  and  jack  boots  like  a 
trooper.  But  John  Farn  had  a  deal  of 
sober  sound  sense,  and  a  mind  that,  had 
it  been  called  out,  would  have  been  found 
noble.  I  became  very  fond  of  John.  The 
rest  were  young  farmers  and  tradesmen 
full  of  youth  and  life.  They  had  brought 
their  horses  with  them,  and  some  of  them 
gigs,  and  were  fond  of  all  mounting  and 
scouring  away  on  the  shore  for  miles 
together. 

The  great  business,  indeed,  was  to 
bathe,  and  eat  and  drink,  and  ride  or  walk, 
and  play  at  quoits  or  bowls.  If  the  tide 
was  up  early  in  the  morning,  all  would  be 
up  and  out,  and  have  their  dip  before 
breakfast.  Then  they  would  come  back 
hungry  as  hunters,  and  devour  their 
coffee,  beef,  and  broiled  ham,  and  shrimps 
fresh  from  the  cauldron,  and  then  out, 


some  to  ride  round  to  have  a  look  at  the 
neighbouring  farms,  or  on  the  shore  to  see 
the  fishing  smacks  go  out  or  come  in. 
Others  got  to  quoits  or  bowls  till  dinner  ; 
and  after  a  hearty  meal  and  a  good  long 
chat,  they  would  slowly  saunter  up  to  the 
hotel,  and  see  what  company  was  there, 
and  take  a  glass  and  a  pipe  with  some  of 
them,  and  see  the  newspaper,  and  perhaps 
have  a  game  of  bowls  there,  and  then  back 
to  tea  ;  after  which  they  grew  very  so- 
cial, and  called  on  the  other  boarders  at 
the  cottage  near,  and  strolled  out  with 
the  ladies  to  the  bank,  which  was  not  far 
off;  and  so  wiled  the  time  away  till 
supper.  Four  meals  a-day  did  they  re- 
gularly sit  down  to,  and  enjoy  themselves 
as  much  as  if  they  had  not  eaten  for  a 
day  or  two,  praising  all  the  lime  the  won- 
derful property  of  sea-air  for  getting  an 
appetite.  As  sure  as  shrimps  appeared 
at  breakfast  did  soles  at  supper;  and 
after  supper  one  drew  out  his  bottle  of 
wine,  and  another  got  his  brandy  and 
water,  and  all  grew  merry.  Those  that 
liked  it  took  a  pipe,  and  it  annoyed  no- 
body. There  was  plenty  of  joking  and 
laughter  that  it  would  have  done  the  most 
fastidious  good  to  hear,  and  as  much  wit, 
and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more,  than 
where  there  does  not  exist  the  same 
freedom.  More  jovial  evenings  I  never 
saw.  Wilson  gave  them  a  tune  on  his 
flute,  or  took  his  fiddle  ;  they  cleared  the 
floor  of  the  largest  room,  invited  some  of 
the  neighbouring  visitors  who  had  wives 
or  daughters  with  them,  and  had  a  dance. 
On  such  evenings  Sir  John  Falstaff  sat  in 
the  large  bay  window  of  the  apartment 
for  coolness,  and  wiped  his  brow,  and 
sang  his  merriest  songs.  His  songs'  were 
all  merry,  and  he  had  a  host  of  them  ;  it 
was  a  wonder  where  he  had  picked  them 
up.  His  son  often  joined  him,  some- 
times his  wife  and  daughter  too.  It  was 
a  merry  family.  Surely  never  could  care 
have  found  way  into  their  house.  Not 
even  could  the  young  man's  brown  com- 
plexion give  him  a  care  ;  it  only  furnished 
him  with  a  joke,  and  made  laughter  con- 
tageous.  Never  could  the  old  man  have 
been  so  fat,  had  care  been  allowed  to  lay 
hold  of  him.  The  whole  of  that  huge 
bulk  was  a  mass  of  rejoicing.  How  his 
eyes  did  shine  and  twinkle  with  delight 
as  he  sang!  what  silent  laughter  played 
1  around  his  mouth, and  stole  over  his  ruddy 
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cheeks,  like  gleams  of  pleasantest  light- ! 
ning  of  a  summer's  night,  as  he  lifted  his  j 
glass  to  his  head,  and  listened  to  some 
one  else !    But,  alas  !  all  his  mirth  was 
well   nigh  closed  one  day.    He  was 
tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather 
into  the  tide,  contrary  to  his  wont,  and 
his  doctor's  order.    Some  one  suddenly 
missed  him  ;  all  looked  round ;  at  a  dis- 
tance something  like  a  buoy  was  seen  | 
floating ;  it  was  Sir  John  ;  his  fat  had  j 
floated;  his  head  had  gone  down  like  a  j 
stone ;  they  just  pulled  him  up  time 
enough  to  save  him,  but  he  was  blacker 
in  the  face  than  ever  his  son  had  been 
in    the   cradle,   and  got  a  fright  that 
spoiled  all  his  mirth  for  some  days. 

But  there  was  a  ball  at  the  hotel,  and  j 
everybody  was  off  to  it ;  all  except  Wilson,  j 
who  was  not  well,  and  myself,  who  stayed  j 
to  keep  him  company.    Even  grave  John  I 
Farn,  in  his  drab  suit  and  jack-boots,  j 
would  go.    Who  would  have  thought  that  j 
there  was  such  a  taste  for  pleasure  in 
John  Farn  ?    John  Farn  was  very  fond 
of  hearing  Wilson  and  myself  talk  of 
books.    He  would  come  to  our  cottage, 
and  sit  and  listen  for  hours  to  our  conver- 
sation, or  take  up  some  of  our  books  him- 
self, and  read.    I  perceived  that  there 
was  an  appetite  for  knowledge  in  him 
that  had  never  been  called  out,  because 
it  had  had  nothing  to  feed  on ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  it  would  soon,  if  it  was  in  the 
way  of  aliment  and  excitement,  become 
fearfully  voracious.    When  he  found  the  ■ 
name  of  Dryden  in  a  volume,  he  declared  I 
that  he  was  born  in  the  same  parish.    He  j 
put  the  book  into  his  pocket,  and  was  | 
missed   all   that  day.     Somebody,  by 
chance,  saw  him  issue  out  of  a  great  reed  j 
bed  towards  evening;  he  had  read  the  I 
volume  through,  and  declared  that  he 
should  think  ten  times  better  of  his  parish  j 
now  for  having  produced  such  a  man.  j 
who  would  have  thought  that  John  Farn,  j 
the  Northamptonshire  farmer  and  grazier, 
and  who  had  lived  all  his  life  amongst 
bullocks,  and  whose  whole  talk  was  of 
them,  would  have  fastened  thus  suddenly 
on  a  volume  of  Dryden's  poems'?  But 
John  used  to  accompany  Wilson  and 
myself,  botanizing  along  the  shore  and  the 
inland  dykes;  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
with  what  a  grave  enthusiasm  he  would 
climb  in  his  great  jack-boots  over  the 
roughest  fences;   how  he  would  leap 


across  those  wide  dykes ;  how  he  would 
splash  through  the  salt-water  pools  and 
streams  to  tear  up  a  flower  or  a  sea-weed 
that  we  wanted;  and  with  what  an 
earnest  eye  he  would  look  and  listen  as 
we  mentioned  its  name,  and  pointed  out 
its  class  in  the  volume,  or  related  its  uses  ! 
There  was  an  undiscovered  world,  and 
a  great  one,  in  the  soul  of  that  John 
Farn. 

The  more  1  saw  of  that  man,  the  more 
I  liked  him.  The  stores  of  yet  unstirred 
life,  both  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  his 
frame,  became  every  day  more  strongly 
apparent.  He  would  sit  with  us  on  the 
sea-bank  for  hours  watching  the  tide  come 
up,  or  watching  its  play  and  the  play  of 
light  and  shadow  over  it  when  at  flood, 
and  drink  down  greedily  all  that  was  said 
of  this  or  other  countries,  all  that  had  in 
it  knowledge  of  any  kind.  His  whole 
body  seemed  full  of  the  joyous  excitement 
of  a  youth  that  in  years  should  have 
passed  over  him,  but  was  yet  unspent, 
and  was  now  only  found.  He  rose  up 
one*day  and  said, "Let  us  hire  a  ship  and 
sail  out  to  some  other  country."  At  the 
moment  we  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  John 
Farn  persisted  with  the  utmost  gravity  in 
his  proposal,  and  eventually  we  did  hire 
a  smack,  and  sailed  across  to  Norfolk. 
We  visited  Lynn;  walked  over  the 
grounds  of  the  school  where  Eugene  Aram 
was  an  usher  when  he  was  taken  for  the 
murder;  and  nothing  but  the  threatening 
of  the  weather  would  have  prevented  us 
crossing  over  to  the  Continent.  As  it 
was,  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  childlike 
enjoyment  with  which  that  grave  man 
saw  the  breezy  expanse  of  ocean,  the 
fiery  colour  of  its  waters  as  the  vessel  cut 
through  them  in  the  night,  the  seals  that 
lay  on  a  mid-sea  rock  as  we  sailed  along, 
and  the  birds  of  ocean  screaming  and 
plunging  in  its  billows. 

There  was  a  legion  of  things  in  the 
bosom  of  John  Farn  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  all  the  years  that  he  had  been  buying 
and  selling  cattle,  but  were  now  all  burst- 
ing  to  the  light  with  a  startiing  vigour.  I 
wonder  whether  they  have  since  troubled 
him  like  blind  giants  groping  their  way  to 
the  face  of  heaven,  or  whether,  amid  his 
cattle  and  his  quiet  field,  they  have  col- 
lapsed again  into  dim  and  unconscious 
dreams ;  but  the  last  action  which  I  wit- 
nessed in  him,  made  me  sure  that  his 
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moral  feeling  was  as  noble  as  I  suspected 
his  intellectual  strength  to  be  great. 

There  was  a  robbery  at  Uriah  Sparey's. 
Money  and  other  articles  were  missed 
from  the  packages  of  the  guests.  The 
suspicion  fell  on  a  servant  girl.  Great 
was  the  stir,  the  inquiry,  and  the  indigna- 
tion. Mrs.  Uriah  Sparey  was  vehement 
in  her  wrath.    She  insisted  that  the  affair 


"Mary!"  said  John  Farn,  "I  will  not 
say  who  is  the  thief ;  but  this  I  say,  I  will 
hire  thee  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  there 
is  a  guinea  for  earnest,  and  another  to  pay 
thy  coach  fare  down.  Be  at  my  house  in 
a  fortnight,  and  till  then  go  and  see  thy  mo- 
ther. Let  ihem  call  thee  thief  that  dare !" 
With  that  he  rose  up,  gave  Mary  his  ad- 
dress, paid  his  bill  to  Mrs.  Sparey,  and 


should  not  be  talked  of  lest  it  should  bring  j  marched  out  of  the  house  with  his  little 
discredit  on  her  house  ;  but  to  satisfy  her  j  round  portmanteau  under  his  arm.  We 
guests,  she  would  turn  the  girl  out  of  it  j  all  hurried  out  after  him,  gave  him  by 
that  instant.  The  girl  with  tears  protested  |  turns  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  as  he 
her  innocence,  but  in  vain.  When  she  i  was  about  to  mount  his  horse;  and  that 
came  to  open  her  own  box,  she  declared  j  was  the  last  I  saw  of  John  Farn.  I  know 
that  she  was  robbed  too.  Her  wages,  no  more  of  him,  yet  would  I,  at  a  venture, 
and  the  money  given  her  by  visitors,  were  rather  take  the  heart  of  that  man,  though 
all  gone.  Mrs.  Sparey  exclaimed,  that  compelled  to  take  the  long  drab  coat  and 
"never  did  she  see  such  an  instance  of  I  the  jack  boots  with  it,  than  that  of  many 
guilty  art  as  this !  The  girl  to  remove  a  lord  with  his  robes  of  state,  and  all  his 
from  herself  the  charge  of  theft,  to  pretend  lands  and  tenements  besides, 
that  she  herself  was  robbed  !"  Such  were  a  few  days  and  their  real 

If  the  girl  was  guilty,  she  most  admira-  incidents  passed  by  me  at  a  watering- 


bly  affected  innocence ;  if  she  was  of  a 
thievish  nature,  never  did  nature  so  defend 
vice  under  the  fair  shield  of  virtuous 
lineaments.  All  saw  and  felt  this;  all 
had  been  much  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance and  behaviour  of  the  girl.  Her 
vows  of  innocence  were  now  most  natural ; 
her  tears  fell  with  all  the  hot  vehemence 
of  wronged  truth  ;  she  earnestly  implored 
that  every  search  and  every  inquiry 
should  be  made,  that  she  might  at  least 
regain  her  character;  her  money  she 
cared  little  for.  But  Mrs.  Uriah  Sparey 
only  exclaimed,  "  Minx  !  get  out  of  my 
house  !  I  see  what  you  want ;  you  want 
to  fix  the  theft  upon  me  !"    All  started 


place  some  years  ago. 
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Every  family,  I  believe,  has  its  great 
man  :  my  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Nicholas 
Sawyer,  is  ours.  His  counting-house  is 
in  Mark-lane,  where  he  lived  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years ;  on  his  being  knighted, 
however,  he  thought,  and  his  wife  was 
sure,  that  knighthood  and  city  air  would  not 
coalesce  ;  so  the  family  removed  to  Bed- 
ford-square. Our  family  live  in  Lime- 
street,  and  I  am  in  the  counting-house. 
The  knighthood  and  the  Bedford-square 
house  at  once  elevated  my  uncle  to  be 


at  that  singular  exclamation,  and  fixed  j  the  great  man  of  the  family,  insomuch 


their  eyes  on  Mrs.  Sparey ;  she  coloured 
but  no  one  spoke.  The  girl  stood  weep- 
ing by  the  door.  Then  said  John  Farn, 
u  Go  home,  my  girl,  go  home,  and  let  thy 
father  and  mother  see  into  the  matter  for 
thee."    At  these  words,  the  girl,  whose 


that  we,  the  Wodehouses,  are  at  present 
rather  in  the  shade,  and  the  Sawyers  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  My  father  is 
naturally  too  indolent  a  man  to  trouble 
his  head  about  this ;  but  my  mother  has 
growing  family  that  must  be  pushed. 


tears  were  before  flowing  fast  but  freely,  |  Sir  Nicholas  is  apt  to  dine  with  us  now 
burst  into  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  sobs  and 
cries,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 
"  What  is  the  matter  V  asked  John  Farn : 


"  has  the  poor  girl  no  parents  ?"  "  Yes, 
yes !"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  looking 
at  him,  and  the  tears  stopping  as  if  choked 
in  their  bed  ;  "  but  how  can  I  go  to  them 
with  the  name  of  a  thief?"  The  colour 
passed  from  her  face,  and  she  laid  hold 
on  a  chair  to  save  herself  from  falling. 


and  then,  and  my  mother  upon  these 
occasions,  schools  us  to  what  we  are  to 
say  and  do,  as  Garrick  was  said  to  have 
tutored  his  wife.  My  sister  Charlotte  is 
told  to  like  Handel's  music,  to  which  the 
great  man,  being  what  is  called  "  serious," 
is  partial ;  my  brother  John,  who  is 
articled  to  an  attornej^,  is  told  to  put 
Boote's  suit  at  law  out  of  his  pocket ;  I  am 
I  told  to  dislike  port  wine,  and  to  be  partial 
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to  parsnips ;  and  even  little  Charles  is 
told  to  lisp  "  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall 
prepare. 99  I  question  whether  the 
Quaker  meeting-house  in  White-hart- 
court  can  muster  such  a  congregation  of 
unfledged  hypocrites.  When  Sir  Nicho- 
las issues  one  of  his  dinner  edicts,  it 
occasions  as  great  a  bustle  in  our 
establishment  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  creat- 
ed when  she  quartered  herself  upon 
Kenilworth  castle.  I  will  mention  what 
happened  last  Wednesday.  There  is  a 
little  variety  in  the  inflection.  The  nar- 
rative of  what  passed  at  one  dinner  may 
serve  for  a  hundred. 

Sir  Nicholas  Sawyer  is  in  the  habit  of 
looking  in  at  our  counting-house  in  his 
way  to  his  own.  That  is  to  say  when- 
ever he  condescends  to  walk.  At  these 
times  he  uniformly  tells  us  why  he  can- 
not have  the  carriage.  It  is  wanted  by  i 
Lady  Sawyer :  upon  one  occasion  to  ac- 1 
company  Lady  Fanny  Plegethon  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  church  at  Kennington: 
upon  another,  to  pay  a  kind  visit  to  the] 
poor  Countess  of  Cowcross:  upon  a 
third,  to  attend  Mr.  Penn's  Outinian  Lec- 
ture, with  Lady  Susan  Single.  Lastj 
Wednesday  morning  he  paid  us  one  of 
his  usual  visits  ;  and  having  skimmed  the  | 
cream  of  the  Public  Ledger,  asked  my  j 
father  if  he  dined  at  home  that  day?  My 
father  answered  yes ;  as  indeed  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  engaged  to  dine 
off  pearls  and  diamonds  with  the  Royal 
Ram.  u  Bob,"  said  my  father  to  me, 
"  do  run  up  stairs  and  tell  your  mother 
that  your  uncle  will  dine  with  us  to-day." 
I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  on  opening  the 
parlour-door,  found  my  mother  teaching 
little  Charles  his  multiplication. table,  and 
Charlotte  singing  to  the  piano  "  Nobody 
coming  to  marry  me."  As  she  had  just 
then  arrived  at  "  Nobody  coming  to  woo," 
which  last  mentioned  monosyllable  she 
was  lengthening  to  woo-hoo-hoo-hoo,  in  a 
strain  not  unlike  that  of  the  "  Cuckoo  har- 
binger of  Spring."  This  was  unlucky  ; 
the  cadenza  might  have  been  heard  down 
in  the  counting-house:  and  anything  more 
opposite  to  Handel  could  not  well  be  im- 
agined. I  delivered  my  message :  my 
alarmed  mother  started  up ;  Charlotte 
threw  away  her  hymen-seeking  ditty,  and 
pouncing  upon  Acis  and  Galatea  began 
to  growl  "  Oh,  ruddier  than  the  berry." 
As  for  little  Charles,  he  was  left  to  find 


out  the  result  of  five  times  nine,  like  the 
American  boy,  by  dint  of  his  own  natural 
sagacity.  A  short  consultation  was  held 
between  my  mother  and  Charlotte  upon 
the  important  article  of  dinner.  A  round 
of  beef  salted,  in  the  house:  so  far  for- 
tunate ;  a  nice  turbot  and  a  few  mutton- 
chops  would  be  all  that  was  requisite  to 
add.  The  debate  was  now  joined  by  my 
father  ;  he  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and 
my  mother  offered  to  adjourn  instanter  to 
Leadenhall-market.  "  No,  my  dear, 
no."  said  my  father ;  "  remembering  when 
your  brother  last  dined  with  us,  you 
bought  a  hen  lobster,  and  one  of  the  chops 
was  all  bone."  My  mother  owned  her 
delinquency,  and  my  father  walked  forth 
to  order  the  provisions. 

Our  dinner.hour  is  five,  and  my  brother 
John  dines  with  us,  generally  returning 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Pounce's  office  in 
Bevis  Marks.  I  met  him  on  the  stairs, 
and  told  him  of  the  intended  visit.  Jack 
winked  his  left  eye,  and  tapped  a  book  in 
his  coat-pocket,  as  much  as  to  say  "  let 
me  alone :  I'll  be  up  to  him."  At  the 
hour  of  five  we  were  all  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  with  that  species  of  ner- 
vous solicitude  which  usually  precedes 
the  appearance  of  the  great  man  of  the 
family.  A  single  knock  a  little  startled 
us ;  but  it  was  only  the  boy  with  the  porter. 
A  double  knock  terrified  us:  Charlotte 
mechanically  began  to  play,  "  Comfort  ye 
my  people :"  my  mother  took  the  hand  of 
little  Charles,  whose  head  had  been 
properly  combed,  in  anticipation  of  the 
customary  pat,  and  advanced  to  meet  her 
high  and  mighty  relation  ;  the  door  open- 
ed, and  the  servant  delivered  a  twopenny- 
post  printed  circular,  denoting  that  muffins 
were  only  to  be  had  good  at  Messrs.  Stuff 
and  Saltern's,  in  Abchurch-lane,  and  that 
all  other  edibles  were  counterfeits.  My 
father  ejaculated  "  Psha  V9  and  threw  the 
epistle  into  the  fire.  Little  Charles 
watched  the  gradually  diminishing  sparks, 
and  had  just  come  to  parson  and  clerk, 
when  the  sudden  stop  of  a  carriage  and  a 
treble  knock  announced  to  those  whom  it 
might  concern  that  his  High  Mightiness 
had  really  assailed  our  portal.  The 
scene  which  had  been  just  before  re- 
hearsed for  the  benefit  of  the  twopenny- 
postman,  was  now  performed  afresh,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Sawyer  was  inducted  into 
the  arm-chair.  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
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his  cane,  my  brother  Jack  his  gloves,  and 
little  Charles  his  hat,  which  he  carried  off 
in  both  hands  without  spilling.     u  What 
have  you  got  in  your  pocket,  Jack  ?"  said 
the  Great  Man  to  my  brother.    "  Only 
the  first    volume  of  Morkan's  Vade 
Mecum,"  answered  the  driver  of  quills. 
"Right,"  rejoined  our  revered  uncle; 
"  always  keep  an  eye  to  business,  Jack. 
May  you  live  to  be  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  may  I  live  to  see  it !"     At  this  he 
laughed,"  as  Goldsmith  has  it ;  "  and  so 
did  we  :  the  jests  of  the  rich  are  always 
successful."    My  mother,  however,  con-  j 
ceived  it  to  be  no  jesting  matter,  and ! 
in  downright  earnest  began  to  allege  that  j 
John  had  an  uncommon   partiality  fori 
the  law,  and  would  doubtless  do  great 
things,  if  he  was  but  properly  pushed,  j 
She  then  averred  that  I,  too,  had  a  very  j 
pretty  taste  for  printed  cottons,  and  that  j 
when  I  should  be  taken  into  partner-  j 
ship,  I  should,  in  all  human  probability,! 
do  the  trade  credit,  if  I  was  but  properly 
pushed.    But  for  this  a  small  additional  j 
capital  was  requisite,  and  where  I  was  to  j 
get  it  Heaven  only  knew.     Charlotte's  j 
talents  for  music  were  then  represented  as  j 
surprising,  and  would  be  absolutely  aston-  j 
ishing  if  she  could  but  afford  to  get  her ! 
properly  pushed  by  a  few  lessons  from 
Bishop.     As  to  little  Charles,  she  was) 
herself  pushing  him  in  his  arithmetic.  \ 
Never  was  there  a  mother  who  so  pushed 
her  offspring  ;  it  is  no  fault  of  hers  that  we 
are  not  every  one  of  us  flat  on  our  faces 
long  ago. 

Dinner  being  announced  the  Great 
Man  took  his  seat  at  the  right-hand  of  my 
mother.  He  was  helped  to  a  large  slice  of 
turbot,  whereupon  he  tapped  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  fish  with  his  knife.  This  denoted 
his  want  of  some  of  the  fins,  and  my 
mother  accordingly  dealt  out  to  him  a 
portion  of  these  glutinous  appendages. 
Common  mortals  send  a  plate  round  the 
table  for  whatsoever  they  may  require  ; 
but  when  the  Great  Man  of  the  family 
graces  the  table,  every  thing  is  moved  up 
to  him.  The  buttock  of  beef  being  a 
little  too  ponderous  to  perform  such  a  visit 
the  Great  Man  hinted  from  afar  off  where 
he  would  be  helped.  "  Just  there,  no, 
not  there :  a  little  nearer  the  fat :  or  stay: 
it  is  a  little  too  much  boiled :  I  will  wait 
a  slice  or  two:  ay:  now  it  will  do:  a 
little  of  the  soft  fat,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
2  p 


gravy  :  put  two  small  parsnips  with  it ;  and 
Thomas,  bring  me  the  mustard."  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  these  dicta  were 
followed  by  prompt  obedience.  There 
are  only  two  viands  to  which  I  "entertain 
any  aversion — parsnips  and  tripe.  The 
former  always  gives  me  the  notion  of  car- 
rots from  the  catacombs,  and  the  latter  o( 
boiled  leather  breeches.  My  polite  mam- 
ma, aware  of  my  uncle's  partiality  for 
parsnips,  had  lectured  me  into  the  pro- 
priety of  assuming  a  fondness  for  them  ; 
adding,  that  Sir  Nicholas  had  been  mar- 
ried five  years  without  children,  and  that 
I  should  probably  be  his  heir,  and  that 
one  would  not  lose  one's  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  It  is  whispered  in  the 
family  that  my  uncle  is  worth  a  plum. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  pity  to  lose  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  refusing  1<> 
swallow  a  parsnip.  I  contrived  to  get 
down  a  couple;  and  was  told  by  Sir 
Nicholas  that  I  was  a  clever  young  man, 
and  knew  what  was  what.  My  mother 
evidently  thought  that  the  whole  of  the 
above-named  sum  was  already  half  way 
down  my  breeches  pocket.  "  Has  any 
one  seen  Simpson  &  Co.,"  inquired  the 
Great  Man,  during  a  short  interval 
between  his  mouthfuls.  I  was  upon  the 
incautious  point  of  answering  yes,  and 
that  I  thought  it  a  very  good  thing,  when 
my  father,  with  the  most  adroit  simplicity, 
answered,  "  I  met  Simpson  this  morning 
at  Betson's  :  his  partner  is  at  Liverpool." 
Hereat  the  Great  Man  chuckled  so  im- 
moderately that  we  all  thought  that  a  seg- 
ment of  parsnip  had  gone  the  wrong  way. 
"  No,  I  don't  mean  them — come,  that's 
not  amiss — Simpson  &  Scott,  of  Alder- 
man's Walk.  Ha,  ha,  hah  !  No  :  I 
mean  Simpson  &  Co.,  at  Drury-Lane." 
"  No,"  answered  my  mother,  "  we  none 
of  us  ever  go  to  the  play."  Lord  help 
me  it  was  but  a  week  ago  that  my 
father,  Jack  and  I,  had  sat  in  the  pit 
to  see  this  identical  drama  !  Now  came 
in  the  mutton  chops.  The  process  was 
electrical,  and  deserves  a  minute  com- 
memoration. First  the  Great  man  had  a 
hot  plate,  upon  which  he  placed  a  hot 
potatoe.  Then  our  man  Thomas  placed 
a  pewter  dish,  carefully  covered,  imme- 
diately under  our  visitor's  nose.  At  a 
given  signal,  Thomas  whisked  off  the 
cover,  and  my  uncle  darted  his  fork  into 
a  chop  as  rapidly  as  if  he  was  harpooning 
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a  fish.  What  became  of  the  cover,  unless 
Thomas  swallowed  it,  I  have  not  since 
been  able  to  form  a  guess. 

I  pass  over  a  few  more  white  lies,  ut- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  ingratiation. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  none  of  us  liking 
wine  or  gravy ;  our  utter  repugnance  to 
modern  fashions  in  dress ;  our  never 
wasting  time  in  reading  novels ;  our 
never  going  westward  of  Temple  Bar, 
and  our  regularly  going  to  afternoon 
church.  But  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
that  great  men  bear,  at  least  in  one  point, 
a  resemblance  to  great  wits:  I  mean  in 
tfcie  shortness  of  their  memories.  Bed- 
ford square  and  a  carriage  have  driven 
from  my  poor  uncle's  sensorium  all  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  city  streets.  He 
regularly  asks  me  whether  Lime  Street 
is  the  second  or  third  turning  ;  affects  to 
place  Ironmonger's  Hall  in  Bishopsgate 
Street ;  and  tells  me  that  when  he  goes  to 
receive  his  dividend  at  the  India  House, 
he  constantly  commits  the  error  of  direct- 
ing his  coachman  to  Whitechapel.  Lord 
help  me  again !  this  from  a  man  who,  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  civic  existence, 
threaded  every  nook  and  alley  in  the  city, 
with  a  black  pocket-book  full  of  bills  as 
Dimsdale  and  Company's  out-door  clerk ! 

Yesterday  I  overheard  my  maiden 
aunt  Susan  giving  a  hint  to  somebody, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  that  Lady  Saw- 
yer, notwithstanding  her  five  years'  absti- 
nence, is  certainly  "  as  women  wish  to  be 
who  love  their  lords."  I  mean  to  wait 
with  exemplary  patience  to  establish  the 
fact,  and  to  ascertain  the  sex  of  the  in- 
fant. If  it  prove  to  be  a  male,  I  am  of 
course  cut  out  of  the  inheritance.  In 
that  case  I  shall  unquestionably  throw  off 
the  mask,  and  venture  to  eat,  drink  and  talk 
for  myself.  At  the  very  first  uncle-given 
dinner  after  the  denotement  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  shall  hate  parsnips, 
take  two  glasses  of  port  wine,  tilt  the  dish 
for  gravy,  see  Simpson  &  Co.  at  least  six 
times,  and  read  every  novel  in  Lane's 
Circulating  List.     I  am,  &c. 


^irftorfal. 

HONOUR  AMONG  THIEVES. 
This  is  an  old  maxim,  which,  among  the 
newspaper  press  of  Canada,  appears  to  be 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance, and  we  think  it  high  time  to  call  some  of 
our  friends  "over  the  coals."    In  making  selec- 
tions for  our  Magazine  from  the  literature  of 
the  world,  we  wade  through  a  vast  amount  of 
miscellaneous  materials :  frequently  reading 
several  hundred  pages  in  order  to  cull  five  or 
six  of  choice  matter  for  our  subscribers  ;  and, 
when  possible  to  ascertain  it,  we  always  give 
the  name  of  the  author,  or  the  source  from 
whence  the  article  is  obtained.    We  therefore 
think  it  very  unjust  that  our  exchanges  (as 
some  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  doing)  should 
fill  their  papers,  and  fatten  upon  our  labours, 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  the 
obligation.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  extracts 
j  being  made,  provided  credit  is  given  to  us 
!  for  the  articles,  but  our  contemporaries  must 
(bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  wonderful  dif- 
I  ference  between  selecting  as  we  select,  and  simply 
I  using  the  office  scissors. 


An  Agitator. — M.  Monchenut,  an  old  man 
of  eighty,  afflicted  with  the  palsy,  was  arrested 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  under  suspicion  of 
being  an  agitator.  Being  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  to  the  accusation,  "Alas,  gentlemen,  it  is 
very  true,  I  am  agitated  enough,  for  I  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  a  limb  still  for  these  fifteen 
years." 


SOBER  AS  A  JUDGE. 
The  "  western  world"  is  celebrated  as  the 
abode  of  free  and  easy  independence,  where 
the  fashion-wearied  emigrant  may  shake  from 
his  feet  the  dust  of  old  customs  and  the  con- 
straints and  etiquette  of  civilized  society.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  the  difference  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  western  States  is  very  striking  to 
the  observant  European,  and  the  same  differ- 
ence, although  in  a  less  degree,  may  be  noticed 
in  our  Province  as  you  leave  the  sea-board  and 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  In  fact  the  emigrant 
to  the  west  generally  glides  very  readily  into 
the  easy  and  careless  habits  of  the  settlers  wiio 
have  preceded  him,  showing  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  human  race,  if  unrestrained  by 
the  forms  of  artificial  society,  to  return  rapidly 
to  that  state  from  which  it  very  gradually 
emerged,  a  state  of  nature,  and  exemplifying 
the  correctness  of  the  observation  "that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  transform  an  Indian  into  a 
white  man,  but  very  easy  to  convert  a  white 
man  into  an  Indian."  And  thus  it  is  that  few 
British  emigrants  who  have  spent  a  few  years 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ever  like  to  return 
and  remain  on  the  other'side.    They  become  in 
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fact  de-civilized,  and  on  their  return  to  England 
feel  pretty  much  "  like  fish  out  of  water." 

In  a  late  progress  through  the  western  part 
of  the  Province,  we  were  much  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  these  observations  in  the  conduct 
of  certain  judicial  functionaries.  The  British 
bar  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  wit,  and 
the  bench  for  its  wisdom.  In  Great  Britain 
however,  a  lawyer  is  seldom  promoted  to  the 
bench  till  after  many  years  of  arduous  and 
severe  toil ;  his  wild  oats  are  sown,  his  judg- 
ments matured.  But  in  a  new  country  like 
Canada,  where  political  influence  must  be  ob- 
tained, and  political  friends  served,  smiores 
priores  is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception. 

We  lately  met,  no  matter  where,  a  very 
jovial  member  of  the  aforesaid  craft,  while  on 
his  customary  periodical  tour  for  the  disposal 
of  disputes  between  thick-skulled  litigants.  The 
gentleman  in  question  certainly  had  nothing 
particularly  judicial  in  his  appearance  or  man- 
ner, but  there  was  such  a  joyous  overflowing  of 
good  humour  about  his  whole  contour  that  we 
•could  not  help  thinking  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to 
u  suitor  to  be  condemned  by  him  even  to  the 
payment  of  costs.  Throwing  off,  with  the  judi- 
cial garment,  the  conventional  gravity  of  the 
forum,  this  worthy  told  tales,  broad,  rich  and 


it  becomes  necessary  that  the  evening's  relaxa- 
tion should  be  followed  by  a  much  stricter 
adhesion  to  the  rules  of  rigid  justice  than  would 
be  necessary  but  for  the  previous  indulgencies ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  deference  to 
opinions,  and  confidence  in  decisions,  must  be 
much  greater  than  when  the  girdle  of  authority 
has  not  been  so  much  loosened.  After  all,  the 
legend  tells  us  that 

"  Old  King  Cole  was  a  joUy  old  soul." 
and  surely,  if  a  king  may  be  jolly,  a  judge  may 
occasionally  "  cast  away  care." 

PUBLIC  NUISANCES. 
No  greater  nuisance  can  exist  than  a  plank 
road  out  of  repair,  on  which  people  are  obliged 
to  travel.  We  lately  had  the  felicity  of  driving 
on  that  known  as  the  "Hamilton  and  Port 
Dover"  road.  The  first  few  miles  beyond  Ha- 
milton being  covered  with  a  kind  of  gravel  and 
sand  (at  least  we  took  it  for  something  of  the 
kind),  was,  at  the  time  in  question,  before  the 
last  frost,  in  a  state  of  "  mush,"  through  which 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  beyond  a  walk. — 
After  wading  through  this  we  reach  the  plank, 
which  was  in  many  places  in  bad  condition : 
and  between  Caledonia  and  Jarvis  it  was  in  a 
most  dangerous  and  disgraceful  state ;  although 


racy,  and  kept  the  denizens  of  the  inn-parlour 
in  a  perpetual  succession  of  broad  grins  and  !  the  tolls  were  higner  than  on  anJ  other  road> 
boisterous  peals  of  laughter.  Such  out-of- ' five  Pence  beinS  charged  at  each  Sate  f(>r  a 
school  descensions  or  condescensions  however,  i  "horse  and  buSgy-"  We  understand  that 
have  their  drawbacks  :  other  people  besides  I  wnen  the  Public  roads  were  sold  b^ the  g0Tern' 
Beau  Brunimell  being  apt  to  mistake  a  prince's  j  ment  tne  purchasers  were  compelled  to  give 
affability  for  their  own  merit,  and  to  cry  " 


George,  ring  the  bell!"  "I 


say,  Judge," 


security  for  keeping  them  in  good  travelling 
order.     Whose  duty  is  it  to  look  after  them  ? 


quoth  a  stripling,  nudging  the  learned  func-  i  Travellers  have  no  time>  although  they  are  the 
tionary  with  his  elbow,  "  I  say,  Judge,  will !  greatest  sufferers,  and  to  compel  the  payment 
you  take  a  nip?"  The  judge,  nothing  loth,  '  of  toUs  on  sucn  roads  is  genuine  highway  rob- 
remembering  that  Bacchus  was  a  divinity  as  hery'  Themost  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
well  as  Jupiter,  assented,  and  the  party  ad.  |  tbat  persons  living  along  the  line,  who  are  com 
journed  to  the  bar-room,  took  their  "nip"  and 
returned  to  the  sitting-room.  Presently,  Mr. 
Juvenile,  having  imbibed  an  additional  portion 
of  Dutch  courage,  returned  to  the  charge — "I 
say,  Judge!  (another  nudge  with  the  elbow)  I 
say,  Judge,  let 's  take  a  squint  round  town!  " 
This  however  was  too  much,  even  for  the  merry 
lawyer,  and  the  invitation  was  laughingly  de- 
clined. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  look  upon  the 
gravity  of  the  owl  as  emblematic  of  wisdom,  or 
imagine  that  for  a  judge  to  be  just  he  must 
abstain  from  fun  and  frolic ;  but  the  world  in 
general  judges  too  much  by  appearances,  and 


pelied  to  use  the  road,  do  not  pull  the  gates 
down.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  if  we 
saw  an  outrage  committed  against  the  "  majesty 
of  the  law"  we  should  consider  it  our  duty  to 
bear  testimony  against  the  offender,  but  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  if  we  saw  some  Canadian 
"  Rebecca"  demolishing  the  barriers,  we  should 
certainly  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  the  public 
and  the  Province  to  "look  another  way."  In 
the  meantime  the  travel  is  leaving  the  road, 
as  none  but  those  who  cannot  avoid  it  will  run 
the  risk  of  injuring  their  horses  and  breaking 
their  vehicles. 

If  a  few  more  roads  are  to  be  sold  on  the 
same  terms — to  take  the  tolls  and  spend  nothing 
in  repairs — we  would  like  to  get  one  or  two. 
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CASTLE  BUILDERS. 

Certain  great  geniuses  have  been  notorious 
for  castle-building.  Fontenelle,  the  centena- 
rian, was  so  accustomed  to  indulge  in  erecting 
these  airy  fabrics,  that  he  may  be  said,  fairly 
enough,  to  have  lived  as  much  out  of  the  world 
as  in  it,  and  by  this  means  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  prolonged  his  life.  His  perfect  in- 
difference to  all  those  matters  that  commonly 
raise  a  great  interest  among  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, made  his  temper  even  and  placid,  and  his 
love  of  castle-building  contributed  to  his  long 
good  health.  Deaths,  marriages,  earthquakes, 
murders,  calamities  of  all  kinds,  scarcely  af- 
fected him  at  all.  He  built  castles  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  society  and  out  of  it.  His  body 
was  a  machine  with  a  moving  power,  and  went 
through  its  actions  mechanically ;  but  his  mind 
was  generally  in  some  region  far  remote  from 
the  situation  it  occupied.  He  got  at  one  time 
among  the  stars,  found  them  peopled,  and  be- 
gan to  study  the  laws,  maimers,  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  worlds  many  million 
times  farther  from  the  earth  than  thrice  to 
"  th'  utmost  pole."  Going  one  day  to  Versailles 
early  in  the  morning,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  court, 
he  was  observed  to  step  under  a  tree,  against 
which  he  placed  his  back,  and  beginning  to 
castle-build,  he  was  found  pursuing  his  archi- 
tectural labours  in  the  evening  upon  the  self- 
same spot.  ICings,  courtiers,  and  such  "  small 
gear,"  were  unable  to  abstract  him  from  follow- 
ing his  favourite  amusement,  when  the  tempta- 
tion of  enjoying  it  was  strong.  Perhaps  Fon- 
tenelle and  Newton  may  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  profound  thinking  of  the  scholar, 
and  the  amusement  of  which  we  are  treating. 
Newton  directed  all  his  faculties  into  one  focus 
upon  any  single  object,  proceeding  by  line  and 
rule  to  develope  the  mystery  which  it  was  his 
desire  to  unravel.  No  play  was  allowed  to  the 
fancy,  nor  operation  to  more  than  one  facility 
of  the  soul  at  once  ;  it  is  this  which  is  so  wea- 
rying to  the  frame,  that  gives  pallor  to  the 
student's  complexion,  and  frequently  abridges 
life.  Your  castle-builder,  on  the  contrary,  may 
be  a  ruddy,  florid,  and  healthy  personage.  He 
quaffs  an  elixir  vitce  ;  his  abstractions  arising 
only  from  a  pleasurable  pursuit  in  following 
his  wayward  fancies,  and  not  from  painful  at- 
tention to  a  single  subject.  Sancho  Panza  was 
something  of  a  castle-builder,  jolly-looking  as 
he  was.  I  mention  him  merely  to  shew  its  ef- 
fect on  the  person.  "When  he  appeared  asleep, 
and  his  master  demanded  what  he  was  doing, 
he  replied,  "  I  govern,"  being  at  that  very  in- 
stant busy  in  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  island  of  Barrataria,  of  which  the  worthy 
Don  had  promised  him  the  government  when 
he  had  conquered  it  himself.  Don  Quixote,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  a  castle-builder  of  the 
higher  class.  He  called  in  the  strength  of  his 
arm  to  aid  his  delusions,  believing  to  be  matter 
of  fact  those  airy  nothings  which  the  true  cas- 
tle-builder regards  as  recreative  illusions,  and 
which  cease  to  be  harmless,  if  he  attempt  to 
realize  them.  The  Knight  of  Cervantes  took 
shadows  for  substances,  and  this  leads  me  to 


denominate  the  style  of  castle-building,  wliich 
I  contend  is  so  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  in- 
noxious— the  Poetic,   in  contradistinction  to 
what  may  be  called  the  Prose  order.   The  last 
species  is  a  delusion  respecting  something,  the 
attainment  of  which  is  possible,  though  it  is 
extremely  difficult  and  improbable.    In  fur- 
therance  of  the  actual  realization  of,  our 
^schemes,  we  lay  under  contribution  every  mo- 
|  ral  and  physical  aid.  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
was  an  adept  in  this  kind  of  castle  building,  as 
his  conversation  with  Cincas  proves.  When 
we  have  taken  Italy,  what  do  you  design  next  ? 
said  Cincas ;  Pyrrhus  answered,  to  go  and  con- 
quer Sicily.  And  what  next  ? — then  Libya  and 
Carthage.    And  what  next? — why  then  to  try 
and  reconquer  Macedon,  when,  his  legitimate- 
ship  said,  they  might  sit  down,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Cincas 
drily  advised  the  king  to  do  that  which  was 
alone  certainly  in  his  power — the  last  thing 
first.    In  like  manner,  a  German  author  has 
recently  constructed  a  castle ;  he  has  under- 
taken a  work,  which  for  bulk  and  labour  will 
j  leave  Lopaz  de  Vega  and  Voltaire  sadly  in  the 
lurch.    It  is  to  include  the  history,  legislation. 
!  manners  and  customs,  literature,  state  of  arts, 
and  language,  of  every  nation  in  the  world, 
|  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  this,  which 
j  he  proposes  to  complete  himself,  will  occupy 
him  laboriously  for  half-a-century,  and  carry 
|  his  own  age  several  years  beyond  the  hundred. 
;  The  French  are  clever  at  this  style  of  castle- 
'  building:  they  plan  admirably  well,  commence 
their  labours  with  enthusiasm,  but  leave  off  in 
the  middle  of  them.    Canals,  harbours,  trium- 
phal arches,  constitutions,  and  Utopian  plans 
of  polity,  abundantly  attest  this.    Who  but  a 
Frenchman  would  have  written  to  Franklin, 
offering,  with  a  preliminary  apology  for  his 
condescension,  to  be  king  of  America,  and  ac- 
I  tually  expect  pecuniary  remuneration  for  hum- 
I  bling  himself  to  such  a  purpose  !  Poor  Falstaff 
i  was  one  of  this  latter  class  of  castle-builders, 
j  though  it  must  be  confessed  he  had  something 
j  of  a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  his  edifice, 
i  when  he  heard  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  king , 
and  exclaimed,  "away  Bardolph,  saddle  my 
horse — Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose  what 
office  thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine — Pistol,  I 
will  double  charge  thee  with  dignities."  So 
are  lovers  who  cherish  extravagant  hopes,  and 
imagine  their  mistresses  to  be  something  be- 
tween a  very  woman  and  an  angel — like  fish, 
neither  flesh  nor  fowl.    The  supporters  of  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  for  which  England 
has  entailed  on  herself  and  upon  her  posterity 
such  an  enormous  debt,  is,  like  Falstaff 's  inter- 
est with  the  new  long,  and,  together  with  the 
payment  of  the  said  debt,  a  piece  of  castle- 
building  worthy  of  king  Pyrrhus. 

But  poetical  castle-building  alone  is  a  plea- 
sant and  harmless  amusement  of  the  fancy, 
which  we  must  lay  by  when  we  pursue  our 
every-day  avocations,  without  suffering  it  to 
interfere  with  the  realities  of  existence.  It  in 
the  mixing  these  up  with  its  air-built  pleasures 
that  produces  mischievous  effects.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  may  be  found  in  the  worthy  country 
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divine,  who,  having  preached  a  score  or  two  of 
orthodox  sermons,  thought,  therefore,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  some  claim 
for  patronage  upon  all  good  statute  Christians, 
whom  he  determined  to  edify  by  publishing  his 
labours  for  their  benefit.  He  little  guessed, 
greenhorn  that  he  was,  the  real  hold  of  religion 
upon  his  supposed  patrons,  and  the  true  state 
of  the  market  in  respect  to  such  commodities. 
His  guilelessness  of  soul  made  him  suppose 
that  where  there  was  a  church-establishment, 
there  must  necessarily  be  among  its  numerous 
members  a  high  value  for  religious  discourses 
such  as  his  were — an  error  he  fell  into  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  calcula- 
ted everything,  not  forgetting  the  expenses  or 
the  profits  of  his  undertaking :  and  that  he 
might  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modesty,  and 
show  nothing  like  self-presumption  in  respect 
to  the  worth  of  his  lucubrations,  he  determined 
to  limit  the  impressions  of  his  volume  to  one 
copy  for  every  parish.  He  printed,  therefore, 
fearlessly,  eleven  thousand  copies.  The  sequel 
may  be  gathei*ed  by  inquiring  about  the  affair 
in  the  Row. 

"  The  wisest  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  awry," 

says  Burns.  In  these  matters,  therefore,  cas- 
tle-building must  give  place  to  dry  evidence 
and  the  matter-of-fact  testimony  of  the  senses. 
Those  who  act  otherwise  in  these  affairs  waste 
their  years  in  running  round  a  circle,  and  find 
themselves  in  the  end  at  the  point  from  which 
they  set  out.  Among  these  materializes  of 
the  airy  nothings  of  the  mind,  are  the  per- 
petual-motion-hunters, who  astound  society 
with  their  discoveries,  and  are  at  last  obliged 
to  creep  off,  as  the  sporting  people  say,  "like 
dogs  with  their  tails  between  their  legs."  The 
credulous  experimenters  after  the  discovery  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  ;  of  an  universal  reme- 
dy, the  chair  of  life,  by  which  man  is  to  defy 
sickness  and  defer  death  for  a  thousand  years  ; 
the  gambler's  martingale  for  subduing  chance ; 
and  the  navigators  to  the  moon — afford  exam- 
ples enough  of  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to 
realize  the  fantasies  of  imagination,  and  of  try- 
ing to  build  with  sunbeams  and  prismatic 
colours  the  coarse  and  ponderous  edifices  of 
man's  erections. 

These  objections,  however,  do  not  affect 
castle-building  of  the  right  kind ;  the  enjoyer 
of  which  truly  believes  his  visions  too  subtle 
for  the  common  world,  from  which  he  must 
withdraw  himself  to  see  them.  He  sets  out 
with  the  perfect  consciousness  that  the  feast  of 
which  he  is  going  to  partake  belongs  not  to 
tangible  existence,  that  it  consists  of  ethereal 
aliment  laid  out  in  the  universe  of  spirit,  and 
that  consequently  it  is  an  intellectual  enter- 
tainment upon  "ambrosial  food,"  which,  while 
he  tastes,  must  receive  from  him  no  alloy  of 
corporeal  substances.  He  knows  that  this 
pleasure  is  an  illusion,  like  all  others,  even 
those  that  consist  of  better  things ;  but  he, 
nevertheless,  derives  a  temporary  satisfaction 
from  it.  Pleasant  to  him  is  the  short  interval 
of  rest  in  his  arm-chair  after  dinner,  for,  when 
the  foolish  world  thinks  him  taking  his  nod,  he 


is  in  an  elysium — pleasant  are  his  silent  devo- 
tions to  Raleigh's  soothing  weed,  to  the  solace 
of  his  segar  and  hookah — pleasant  is  the  still 
hour  of  night  when  sleep  is  deferred  a  little 
only  to  be  sounder  when  it  comes,  and  the  un- 
slumbering  fancy  revels  in  unwearied  luxury, 
and  rears  the  noblest  edifices  in  her  matterless 
region — pleasant,  in  short,  is  castle-building 
whenever  the  mind  wants  renovation,  or  a- 
musement  of  its  own  peculiar  character,  and 
can  so  employ  itself  without  a  waste  of  time 
or  attention  from  more  important  objects. 

Neio  Monthly  Mag. 


ANECDOTES  OF  A  DIANA  MONKEY. 

An  old  ship-companion  of  mine  was  a  native 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  wa  s  of  the  Diana  species. 
He  had  been  purchased  by  the  cook  of  the 
vessel  in  which  I  sailed  from  Africa,  and  was 
considered  his  exclusive  property.  Jack's 
place  then  was  close  to  the  cabooce ;  but  as 
his  education  progressed,  he  was  gradually 
allowed  an  increase  of  liberty,  till  at  last  he 
enjoyed  the  range  of  the  whole  ship,  except 
the  cabin.  I  had  embarked  with  more  than  a 
womanly  aversion  to  monkeys,  it  was  absolute 
antipathy ;  and  although  I  often  laughed  at 
Jack's  freaks,  still  I  kept  out  of  his  way,  till  a 
circumstance  brought  with  it  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance, and  cured  me  of  my  dislike.  Our  lati- 
tude was  three  degrees  south,  and  we  only 
proceeded  by  occasional  tornadoes,  the  inter- 
vals of  which  were  filled  up  by  dead  calms  and 
bright  weather;  when  these  occurred  during 
the  day,  the  helm  was  frequently  lashed,  and 
all  the  watch  went  below.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  I  was  sitting  alone  on  the  deck,  and 
reading  intently,  when,  in  an  instant,  some- 
thing jumped  upon  my  shoulders,  twisted  his 
tail  round  my  neck,  and  screamed  close  to  my 
ears.  My  immediate  conviction  that  it  was 
Jack  scarcely  relieved  me ;  but  there  was  no 
help ;  I  dared  not  cry  for  assistance,  because  I 
was  afraid  of  him,  and  dared  not  obey  the  next 
impulse,  which  was  to  thump  him  off,  for  the 
same  reason.  I  therefore  became  civil  from  ne- 
cessity, and  from  that  moment  Jack  and  I 
entered  into  an  alliance.  He  gradually  loosened 
his  hold,  looked  in  my  face,  examined  my 
hands  and  rings  with  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion, and  soon  found  the  biscuit  which  lay  by 
my  side.  When  I  liked  him  well  enough  to 
profit  by  his  friendship,  he  became  a  constant 
source  of  amusement.  Like  all  other  nautical 
monkeys,  he  was  fond  of  pulling  off  the  men's 
caps  as  they  slept,  and  threwing  them  into  the 
sea;  of  knocking  over  the  parrots'  cages  to 
drink  the  water  as  it  trickled  along  the  deck, 
regardless  of  the  occasional  gripe  which  he  re- 
ceived ;  of  taking  the  dried  herbs  out  of  the 
tin  mugs  in  which  the  men  were  making  tea  of 
them  ;  of  dexterously  picking  out  the  pieces  of 
biscuit  which  were  toasting  between  the  bars 
of  the  grate  ;  stealing  the  carpenter's  tools ; 
in  short,  of  teasing  everything  and  everybody ; 
but  he  was  also  a  first-rate  equestrian.  When- 
ever the  pigs  were  let  out  to  have  a  run  on 
deck,  he  took  his  station  behind  a  cask,  whence 
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he  leaped  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  steeds 
as  it  passed.  Of  course  the  speed  was  in- 
creased, and  the  nails  he  stuck  in  to  keep  him- 
self on,  produced  a  squeaking ;  but  Jack  was 
never  thrown,  and  became  so  fond  of  the  exer- 
cise, that  he  was  obliged  to  be  shut  up  when- 
ever the  pigs  were  at  liberty.  Confinement 
was  the  worst  punishment  he  could  receive, 
and  whenever  threatened  with  that,  or  any 
other,  he  would  cling  to  me  for  protection.  At 
night,  when  about  to  be  sent  to  bed  in  an 
empty  hencoop,  he  generally  hid  himself  under 
my  shawl,  and  at  last  never  suffered  any  one 
but  myself  to  put  him  to  rest.  He  was  parti- 
cularly jealous  of  the  other  monkeys  on  board, 
who  were  all  smaller  than  himself,  and  put  two 
out  of  his  way.  The  first  feat  of  the  kind  was 
performed  in  my  presence  ;  he  began  by  hold- 
ing out  his  paw,  and  making  a  squeaking  noise, 
which  the  other  evidently  considered  as  an  in- 
vitation ;  the  poor  little  thing  crouched  to  him 
most  humbly ;  but  Jack  seized  him  by  the 
neck,  hopped  off  to  the  side  Of  the  vessel,  and 
threw  him  into  the  sea.  We  cast  out  a  rope 
immediately,  but  the  monkey  was  too  fright- 
ened to  cling  to  it,  and  we  were  going  too  fast 
to  save  him  by  any  other  means.  Of  course, 
Jack  was  flogged  and  scolded,  at  which  he  was 
very  penitent ;  but  the  deceitful  rogue,  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  sent  another  victim  to  the 
same  destiny.  But  his  spite  against  his  own 
race  was  manifested  at  another  time  in  a  very 
original  way.  The  men  had  been  painting  the 
ship's  side  with  a  streak  of  white,  and  upon 
being  summoned  to  dinner,  left  their  brushes 
and  paint  on  deck.  Unknown  to  Jack,  I  was 
seated  behind  the  companion  door,  and  saw  the 
whole  transaction ;  he  called  a  little  black 
monkey  to  him,  who,  like  the  others,  immedi- 
ately crouched  to  his  superior,  when  he  seized 
him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  one  paw, 
took  the  brush,  dripping  with  paint,  with  the 
other,  and  covered  him  with  white  from  head  to 
foot.  Both  the  man  at  the  helm  and  myself 
burst  into  a  laugh,  upon  which  J ack  dropped 
his  victim,  and  scampered  up  the  rigging.  The 
unhappy  little  beast  began  licking  himself,  but 
I  called  the  steward  who  washed  him  so  well 
with  turpentine,  that  all  injury  was  prevented ; 
but  during  our  bustle  Jack  was  peeping  with 
his  black  nose  through  the  bars  of  the  main- 
top, apparently  enjoying  the  confusion.  For 
three  days  he  persisted  in  remaining  aloft ;  no 
one  could  catch  him,  he  darted  with  such  ra- 
pidity from  rope  to  rope  ;  at  length,  impelled 
by  hunger,  he  dropped  unexpectedly  from  some 
height  on  my  knees,  as  if  for  refuge,  and  as  he 
thus  confided  in  me,  I  could  not  give  him  up 
to  punishment. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  could  control  his 
tricks  was  by  showing  him  to  the  panther  on 
board,  which  excited  his  fears  very  strongly. 
I  used  to  hold  him  up  by  the  tail,  and  the  in- 
stant that  he  saw  the  panther  he  would  become 
perfectly  stiff,  shut  his  eyes,  and  pretend  to  be 
dead.  When  I  moved  away,  he  would  relax 
his  limbs,  and  open  one  eye  very  cautiously  ; 
but  if  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  panther's 
cage,  the  eyes  were  quickly  closed,  and  he  re- 


sumed the  rigidity  of  death.  After  four  months 
sojourn  together,  I  quitted  Jack  off  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  understood  that  I  was  much  re- 
gretted :  he  unceasingly  watched  for  me  in  the 
morning,  and  searched  forme  in  every  direction, 
even  venturing  into  the  cabin ;  nor  was  he  re- 
conciled to  my  departure  when  my  servant* 
left  the  vessel  at  Gravesend. — Magazine  of  Na- 
tural History. 


SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

1  have  met  with  very  few  unmarried  ladie* 
who  have  not  appeared  to  me  to  feel,  after  the 
age  of  30,  that  their  existence  was  thoroughly 
comfortless  and  wretched.  Many  have  I  heard 
express  it  openly ;  and  that  such  is  the  fact, 
can  very  easily  be  discovered  by  an  accurate 
observer  of  the  human  countenance.  It  is  also 
certain  that  three  out  of  every  five  of  the  young 
English  ladies  of  the  present  day  must  remain 
unmarried,  because  no  man  can  exist  on  less 
than  two  thousand  a-year  when  married  ;  and 
how  few  young  men  there  are  with  two  thou- 
sand a-year,  compared  with  the  number  of 
young  ladies !  Five,  six,  eight,  sometimes  in 
one  family ;  generally  all  tolerably  pretty,  and 
most  of  them  pleasing  and  accomplished  women 
— many  possessing  talents  of  no  ordinary 
stamp — yet,  perhaps  in  our  salons  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  beings  are  completely  ne- 
glected by  the  other  sex,  u  because"  (I  must 
repeat  the  sentiments  I  have  heard  from  thou- 
sands of  young  men  of  fashion)  "I  never  talk 
to  girls — I  dare  not  pay  attention  to  unmarried 
women,  because  I  am  not  a  marrying  man — my 
friend  flirted  with  so  and  so,  and  was  ac- 
cused of  behaving  ill — I  don't  like  to  excite 
false  hopes — I  shall  never  marry,  unless  I  can 
find  a  wife  with  at  least  two  or  three  thousand 
a-year,  because  I  am  much  richer,  unmarried, 
with  the  fortune  I  have." 

It  is  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  the  state  of 
society  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  for  we 
cannot  alter  it ;  but  I  think  it  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  education  of 
women,  which  might  perhaps  be  useful  in  pro- 
curing them,  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  as 
it  is  very  falsely  called,  a  greater  share  of  hap- 
piness, or  a  less  load  of  misery,  than  they  at 
present  appear  to  me  to  possess  after  the  awful 
age  of  thirty. 

A  girl  at  thirty  is  called  an  old  maid — she 
goes  to  a  ball,  and  generally  sits  neglected  all 
the  evening,  or  dances  with  some  gentleman 
who  has  been  often  asked  to  dine  at  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  who,   perhaps,  remarks, 

"  Miss  is  rather  passe — a  good  old  girl — 

and  I  must  do  duty  there ;  and  now  I  shall 

dance  with  the  beautiful  Miss   ."  My 

heart  always  bleeds  for  the  mortifications  I  see 
endured  by  these  poor  old  girls  continually. 
There  are  certainly  some  single  women  whose 
talents  have  made  them  as  much  considered 
in  society  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  then  I  have 
generally  observed  that  they  have  fortunes,  or 
have  had  advantages  above  others  to  bring 
them  into  notice,  and  to  give  to  the  natural 
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ambition  of  the  human  species  some  scope  of 
action. 

I  will  suppose  a  case  in  which  there  are  four 
girls — a  moderate  proportion  in  one  family — 
and  two  sons  ;  and  I  will  suppose  their  father 
possessed  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year.  The  estate, 
of  course,  goes  to  the  eldest  son ;  the  second 
must  be  a  clergyman,  if  his  relations  have  any 
preferment,  or  he  must  be  of  some  profession ; 
of  course,  he  can  never  marry  without  a  large 
fortune — unless  at  the  age  of  forty-five  he  has 
made  one  for  himself.  The  eldest  son,  having 
been  to  Eton  and  Cambridge,  has  learnt  that 
fifteen  hundred  a-year  is  nothing,  and,  in  all 
probability,  determines  (not  to  be  taken-in)  not 
to  marry  any  lovely  girl,  without,  at  least,  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds.  I  now  come  to  my 
four  young  ladies.  I  will  suppose  one  very 
pretty,  one  tolerably  pretty,  and  the  other  two 
rather  plain.  They  have  been  educated,  in  all 
probability  as  the  greater  proportion  of  English 
girls  are.  First  of  all,  they  go  every  Sunday  to 
church — and  are,  as  I  conceive  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  class  of  moderately  rich  English  gentry 
to  be,  perfectly  honourable,  upright,  and  well- 
principled.  It  is  only  for  their  own  happiness 
that  I  would  propose  any  change  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  class  for  whom  I  entertain  so  high  a 
respect. 

To  return  to  the  four  young  ladies.  They 
have  all  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  become  wives  and  mothers,  and  are 
taught  to  cherish  those  natural  affections  which, 
if  by  some  remote  chance,  one  out  of  the  four 
ever  does  marry,  make  them  so  amiable  and 
lovely  as  such.  They  are  all  allowed  to  read 
modern  novels,  as  least  all  such  as  are  consi- 
dered to  have  a  moral  tendency.  Now,  I  main- 
tain, that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  works 
which  does  not  impress  any  young  woman  with 
the  idea  that  happiness  can  alone  be  found  in 
love  and  marriage.  The  heroine  is  very  ami- 
able and  perfect,  surrounded  with  admirers, 
all  contending  for  the  honours  of  her  least 
notice ;  but  where  is  the  novel  which  repre- 
sents four  poor,  pretty,  unnoticed  girls,  who 
are  destined  to  pass  their  young  years  without 
perhaps  so  much  as  one  admirer  between 
them?  Year  after  year  passes — their  bloom 
and  beauty  fade — and  my  four  lovely  and  ac- 
complished warm-hearted  beings,  having  seen 
all  their  youthful  castles  fall  one  by  one,  be- 
come listless  and  unhappy.  They  have  little 
in  life  to  interest  them  ;  one  dies  of  a  com- 
plaint in  the  spine ;  another  lives  many  years  on 
arrow-root  and  calf's-foot  jelly,  and  is  enve- 
loped in  flannel ;  a  third  is  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
S.  for  indigestion ;  and  perhaps  the  fourth  is 
made  of  tougher  materials,  and  born  with  less 
feeling  than  the  others — or  perhaps  from  having 
something  to  occupy  her  mind,  in  preparing  the 
arrow-root  for  one  sister,  and  ordering  the 
hard  dumplings,  prescribed  by  Dr.  S.,  for  the 
other — outlives  her  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments; and  if  she  takes  an  interest  in  her 
brother's  children,  or  a  share  in  their  educa- 
tion, or  in  something  which  gives  vent  to  those 
affections  which  are  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  breast  of  woman,  she  becomes  happy. 


This,  then,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  secret 
too  much  neglected  in  female  education.  Teach 
them  by  all  means,  that  one  great  source  of 
happiness  consists  in  the  indulgence  of  virtuous 
affection  ;  but  do  not  teach  them  that  there  is 
no  affection  capable  of  producing  this  happi- 
ness, except  such  as  may  be  felt  for  a  lover  or  a 
husband.  If  the  heart  be  properly  regulated, 
it  may  take  a  warm  and  sufficiently  engrossing 
interest  in  may  objects  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  Marriage  is  a  sad  lottery,  and, 
at  the  best,  is  a  state  full  of  cares  and  anxieties. 
Freedom  and  independence  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  parted  with,  or  set  down  as  possessions 
of  little  value. — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 


YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we 
believe,  there  have  been  two  great  contending 
parties  in  it,  the  young  and  the  old — at  least, 
there  must  have  been  such  two  parties  ever 
since  any  portion  of  the  race  grew  up  into  any- 
;  thing  like  age.     These  two  parties  appear, 
i  throughout  all  history  and  literature,  as  they 
I  do  at  the  present  moment  in  the  living  world, 
animated  by  entirely  different  and  irreconcile- 
able  principles — the  young  being  all  for  this 
and  that  and  t'other  thing,  and  the  old  setting 
themselves  right  against  all  these  things,  and 
j  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  young 
',  from  getting  them.    Never  yet,  we  suppose, 
was  there  a  human  being  who,  at  twenty,  did 
not  think  that  he  was  far  too  much  kept  down 
by  his  seniors  in  almost  all  things  he  had  a 
I  tendency  to,  and  far  too  much  be-preached 
I  about  all  kinds  of  things  to  which  he  was  re- 
pugnant.   And  never  yet  was  there  a  human 
being  who,  at  sixty,  did  not  believe  that  young 
men  are  apt  to  take  far  too  much  of  their  own 
way,  and  at  once  to  do  the  very  things  they 
ought  not  to  do,  and  neglect  the  things  which 
it  is  their  duty  and  interest  to  attend  to.   It  is 
the  same  being  who  is  thinking  in  both  cases, 
but  thinking  under  the  influence  of  different 
feelings  and  different  circumstances. 

The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  place  these  differ- 
ences in  a  striking  point  of  view,  will  be  to 
suppose  a  man  existent  at  the  two  different 
periods  of  life  at  once,  but  under  different 
names  (it  may  easily  be  supposed  he  has 
changed  his  name  in  the  interval  for  a  succes- 
sion), and  to  place  his  sentiments  on  various 
matters,  as  entertained  at  the  two  different 
periods,  in  juxtaposition.  We  shall  suppose 
him  a  Mr.  Torrington  at  the  one  period,  and  a 
Mr.  Chillingworth  at  the  other. 

Torrington.  "Well,  that  was  a  nice  girl 
I  saw  at  the  Fancy  Ball  last  night.  Handsome 
foot  and  ankle — sweet  engaging  face.  And,  if 
I  don't  flatter  myself,  she  did  not  seem  at  all 
displeased  with  my  attentions.  Pity,  though, 
her  father  and  mother  are  such  stiff  old  frumps. 
Say  he  is  rich,  and  determined  on  having  a 
good  match  for  her.  Horrid  old  rascal,  to 
think  of  forcing  the  affections  of  his  daughter. 
No  consideration  for  young  feelings  in  these 
flinty  fathers.  I  dare  say  he  would  not  care  to 
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marry  her  to  some  old  fellow  of  three  or  four- 
and-thirty,  if  he  only  had  a  title.  What  a  sa- 
crifice that  would  be  !  Dear,  enchanting  girl — 
if  she  would  but  trust  herself  to  me,  I  should 
be  delighted  to  rescue  her  from  her  impending 
fate.  True,  I  am  only  a  student  of  medicine, 
not  too  well  off  for  pocket-money.  But  poverty 
with  such  an  angel  would  be  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies.  And  we  might  hope  that  old  Chilling- 
worth  would  relent — especially  if  he  saw  her 
kneeling  with  three  babes  at  his  feet,  and 
knew  that  he  could  not  make  a  better  of  it. 
Needn't  ask  my  father  about  this,  for  he  always 
preaches  to  me  the  necessity  of  getting  on  & 
little  in  the  world  before  I  marry.  Plague  on 
all  these  old  people  together !  They  crush 
young  hearts.  Hang  me  if  I  would  care  to 
marry  the  girl  to-morrow,  just  to  spite  them. 
Well,  I'll  go  out  and  take  a  walk  in  the  New 
Town,  and  perhaps  I  may  meet  her.  It  would 
be  delicious  to  come  upon  her  sitting  by  herself 
in  one  of  the  arbours  of  the  Prince's  Street 
Gardens.  Might  speak  to  her  there  about  my 
love  for  her,  and  propose  running  off." 

Chilling  worth.  "Maria,  my  dear,  I'm 
told  by  your  mother  that  you  danced  last  night 
with  a  young  fellow,  who  was  only  introduced 
by  one  of  the  stewards,  and  that  you  seemed 
rather  to  like  him.  Take  care,  my  dear,  of 
those  young  fellows  who  come  to  balls,  and 
whom  nobody  knows.  Yery  likely  some  wri- 
ters clerk,  or  some  medical  student.  He  may 
be  a  handsome  fellow  enough,  but  what  is  that? 
Twenty  thousand  people  may  be  as  handsome, 
while  far  more  eligible  otherwise.  In  fact,  my 
dear,  you  must  be  on  your  guard.  You  know 
you  will  have  most  of  my  fortune,  and  that 
should  get  you  a  good  match.  I  am  but  a 
physician,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  the  first  in 
town,  and  money  excuses  everything.  Then 
you  are  a  smart-looking  girl.  You  ought  to 
have  a  baronet,  at  the  least.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  Sir  James  Doneup,  who  seemed  a 
good  deal  taken  when  he  last  visited  us.  Any 
how,  beware  of  nameless  young  fellows,  such 
as  he  who  danced  with  you  last  night.  You 
will,  of  course,  cut  that  fellow  if  you  meet  him 
on  the  street.  He  may  have  some  design  on 
you,  pretending  it  is  all  for  love  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  while,  in  reality,  he  thinks  of  my 
cash.  But  I  shall  be  upsides  with  him,  for  you 
know,  if  you  do  not  marry  prudently,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  your  parents,  you  are  to  be 
cut  off  with  a  shilling.  Now,  mind,  cut  him 
without  mercy.  Rascal,  to  think  of  even  danc- 
ing with  my  daughter  V 

Torrington.  "  My  dear  Tom,  what  are  you 
about  in  that  stupid  place  you  have  got  to  ? 
All  rurality  and  innocence  now,  I  suppose. 
We  have  been  getting  some  famous  fun  here. 
Dick  and  I  went  to  the  theatre  last  night,  to 
ogle  one  of  the  actresses — a  very  pretty  girl,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  think  she  rather  liked  it,  but 
the  house  thought  us  troublesome,  and  we  got 
turned  out.  We  adjourned  to  the  Cafe,  and 
had  some  oysters  and  gin  punch — they  make  it 
famous  there.  A  gentleman  near  us  gave  a 
song,  and  we  sat  quite  happy  for  two  hours, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  bar-maid's  pretty 


hand.  I  told  Tom  I  had  just  got  in  a  hundred 
cigars  from  Twist's,  and  asked  him  home  with 
me  to  smoke  a  few  of  them.  The  governor 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  ;  so  I  have  got  a 
pass-key,  which  lets  me  in  at  any  hour.  Jenny 
was  easily  bribed  to  give  us  hot  water  in  a 
quiet  way ;  so  we  set  to  work,  and  drank  and 
smoked  the  whole  night,  just  to  see  if  we  could 
do  it.  I  found  my  stock  of  cigars  half  finished 
this  morning  ;  so  you  see  wc  had  made  a  night 
of  it.  I  do  love  a  cigar.  It  is  the  true  spell 
to  banish  all  care.  I  smoke  five  every  evening 
just  now  on  Prince's  Street,  which  is  two  more 
than  any  other  fellow  does  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  have  lately  taken  a  little  to  rhyming,  and 
have  written  a  song  on  smoking  and  drinking, 
which  some  of  my  friends  say  is  worthy  of  the 
German  burschen.  They  come  just  now  in 
flocks  every  night  to  hear  it  at  my  lodgings ; 
and  as  it  is  quite  ineffective  till  the  fifth  tum- 
bler, you  niaj'  suppose  I  am  not  profiting  b}- 
my  authorship.  However,  they  are  all  capital 
I  fellows,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  so  happy 
'  over  my  whisky  and  verse.  The  old  gentleman, 
however,  has  got  rather  restive  of  late.  He 
laid  his  hands  somehow  upon  a  bill  of  Twist's 
for  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings,  being  my  year's 
cigars,  and  he  has  since  then  scarcely  spoken 
to  me.  If  it  were  not  for  mamma,  I  don't  know 
how  I  should  carry  on  the  war.  Hope  soon  to 
see  you  in  town,  and  to  have  a  merry  evening 
with  you.  Till  then,  believe  me  your  sincerest 
friend— J.  B.  T." 

Chillingworth.  "Ellen,  my  dear,  did  you 
hear  John  come  in  last  night  ?  Between  one 
and  two  it  was,  for  I  struck  my  repeater.  And 
he  brought  in  one  of  his  worthless  companions 
too,  and  I  am  told  by  Jenny  that  they  did  not 
part  till  long  after  daylight.  That  boy  is  run- 
ning entirely  off  his  feet.  He  does  nothing  but 
smoke  and  drink  all  night,  and  sleep  all  day. 
He  is  running  sadly  into  debt,  and  not  a  day 
passes  but  I  am  applied  to  for  payment  of  some 
of  his  scores.  I  have  settled  the  cigar  bill,  lia- 
ble to  proper  discount ;  but  I  have  told  Twist 
that  I  will  never  pay  another.  He  is  becoming 
quite  notorious  in  town.  I  am  sure  we  brought 
him  up  carefully  enough.  He  never  was  allow- 
ed to  be  out  later  than  seven  o'clock,  till  he 
was  past  sixteen.  Plenty  of  sound  advices  too 
he  got.  But  all  has  been  in  vain.  I  really  do 
not  understand  the  young  men  of  the  present 
day.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  given  up  to 
amusements,  and  to  such  besotting  amusements 
too !  I  am  sure  it  was  very  different  with  the 
young  men  of  my  time.  Wife,  wife,  that  boy 
is  going  headlong  to  destruction." 

We  read  every  day  of  such  opposite  senti- 
ments in  men  at  different  periods  of  life  and  in 
different  circumstances,  and  think  little  of  them, 
regarding  them  as  the  sentiments  of  different 
men,  and  therefore  no  more  than  what  is  to  be 
expected.  But  if  we  were  to  consider  the  au- 
thors of  such  various  sentiments  as  in  reality 
one  person,  only  acting  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  and  under  the  influence  of  different 
circumstances,  the  case  would  appear  to  us  in 
a  much  more  interesting  light.  Such,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  is  its  real  light.  He 
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who  to-day  deems  it  quite  right  and  fitting  to  j 
inveigle  a  rich  heiress  into  matrimony,  and  j 
looks  on  all  the  sober  connections  who  oppose 
the  plan  as  selfish  and  unfeeling,  is  the  very  j 
man  who,  twenty  or  thirty  years  after,  con-  | 
siders  it  one  of  his  first  duties  to  warn  his  j 
children  against  a  rash  engagement  of  their  j 
affections,  and  looks  upon  all  like  what  he  once 
was  as  so  many  compounds  of  folly  and  knave- 
ry, who  would  steal  his  daughters  and  money 
if  they  could.    But  it  is  not  only  between  j 
twenty  and  sixty  years  that  such  differences  | 
exist.    We  could  easily  suppose  a  much  more 
ample  illustration  of  the  case.    In  one.  room 
there  might  be  assembled,  besides  the  youth  of 
twenty  and  the  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  a  child  I 
of  five  years,  a  middle-aged  man,  and  a  reve- 
rend signior  of  some  eighty  or  eighty-four.  J 
We  might  then  see  the  gentleman  of  sixty  not  j 
only  lecturing  the  youth  on  his  gadding  after  ; 
young  ladies  and  his  propensity  to  cigar-smo-  j 
king  and  the  wearing  of  uncalled-for  spurs, 
but  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  man  of  five- 
and-thirty  being  so  much  engrossed  in  politics 
— a  study  which  he  has  long  given  up  as  profit- 
less and  vain.    Occasionally,  as  his  lecture 
proceeded,  he  would  threaten  to  turn  the  little 
fellow  of  five  out  of  the  room  for  running  his 
mimic  wheelbarrow  over  his  gouty  foot,  and 
making  such  an  incessant  din  in  the  course  of 
his  senseless  sports.    He  would  endeavour  in 
vain  perhaps  to  engage  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man in  a  disquisition  on  the  sto^k  of  various 
insurance  and  railway  companies  he  had  pur- 
chased into — said  middle-aged  gentleman  not 
caring  for  anything  in  the  meantime  but  the  I 
Morning  Chronicle's  account  of  the  last  triumph 
of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Our 
youth,  aftor  listening  with  contempt  to  that  j 
part  of  the  lecture  which  applied  to  himself,  j 
would  heartily  sympathise  in  that  part  of  it  | 
which  referred  to  the  gentleman  with  the 
newspaper — a  man  for  whose  taste  he  could  in  \ 
no  way  account,  and  which  he  utterly  detested. 
He  would  also  cordially  sympathise  in  the  an- 
athema launched  at  the  noisy  youngster,  and, 
after  seconding  it  by  thrusting  the  little  chap 
out  of  the  room,  (youngster  going  off,  as  usual, 
squalling  and  looking  upon  all  seniors  as  ty- 
rants), would  set  himself  down  in  a  corner,  to 
insert  in  a  pretty  green  and  gold  album  certain 
original  verses  not  oftener  than  thrice  printed, 
beginning,  "  Isabel,  those  eyes  of  blue."  All 
this  time,  the  venerable  octogenarian  in  the 
chimney  corner  would  be  despising  in  his  heart 
alike  the  sexagenarian  with  his  endless  details 
about  prices  of  stock,  the  middle-aged  newspa- 
per-reader, full  of  party  politics,  and  the  youth 
penning  his  sonnet  to  his  mistress's  eye-brow, 
and  scarcely  looking  with  more  forbearance  on 
the  poor  child  with  his  merry  voice  and  his 
toy  cart,  seeing  that  all  he  now  wants  is  per- 
mission to  doze.    Yet,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  child,  the  youth,  the  man  of  thirty- 
five,  the  sexagenarian,  and  the  lean  and  slip- 
pered pantaloon,  are  all  one  person,  only  allowed 
for  the  hour  to  exist  in  five  different  periods  of 
human  life,  separatly,  with  all  the  predilec- 
tions and  intolerances  peculiar  to  each. 
2  Q 


To  reflect  on  this  possibility  may  not  be 
without  its  advantages.  If  the  youth,  when 
disposed  to  blame  his  seniors  for  severity  and 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  inclinations,  or 
when  indulging  in  habits  which  he  knows  that 
they  condemn,  were  to  consider  that  in  time,  if 
he  continues  to  live,  he  may  be  disposed  to 
think  exactly  as  they  do,  he  might  see  reason 
to  fear  that  his  present  conduct  and  principles 
were  not  quite  so  sure  to  be  reasonable  and 
justifiable  as  he  has  hitherto  supposed.  A  cor- 
responding recollection  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
ture, that  they  once  felt  exactly  as  their  sons 
now  feel,  might  lead  them  to  take  more  tolerant 
views  of  the  conduct  of  the  young,  and  to  ap- 
peal to  them  rather  by  reasoning  than  by 
vituperation  or  force.  To  all,  the  effect  of  the 
consideration  ought  to  be  a  lesson  of  mutual 
toleration  and  forbearance. — Chambers. 


COUNT  RUMFORD. 

The  several  biographical  sketches,  hitherto 
published,  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  better 
known  by  his  German  title  of  Count  Rumford, 
have  all,  for  various  reasons,  been  imperfect. 
The  present  memoir,  brief  as  it  comparatively 
is,  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  one  which 
presents,  in  a  complete  and  accurate  form, 
the  whole  details  of  his  eventful  and  useful  life. 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  the  son  of  a  respec- 
table farmer,  of  English  origin,  at  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  on  the  26th 
of  March  1753.  When  he  was  about  eight 
months  old  his  father  died,  and  the  necessity 
for  active  exertion,  to  which  he  was  thus  sub- 
jected, is  regarded  by  himself  as  having  been 
the  main  cause  of  all  his  future  distinction. 
His  childhood,  however,  was  not  without  guar- 
dians to  watch  over  it.  His  mother  married  a 
second  time,  and  from  his  step-father  young 
Thompson  appears  to  have  received  every 
necessary  attention.  At  the  proper  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Woburn, 
and  acquired,  under  the  excellent  teacher  Mr. 
Fowle,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Latin  tongue. 
Subsequently,  he  was  sent,  for  further  improve- 
ment, to  the  neighbouring  schools  of  Byfield 
and  Medford,  where  he  was  taught  mathe- 
matics and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge.  It  was  at  Medford  that  he  first 
gave  indications  of  remarkable  talent.  When 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  surprised  his 
mathematical  instructor  by  bringing  to  him 
one  day  the  calculations  of  an  eclipse,  which 
he  had  made  without  assistance,  and  which 
proved  to  be  singularly  accurate. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  youth  engaged 
himself  to  an  apothecary  at  Salem,  but  that 
person's  business  was  destroyed  by  the  com- 
mencing troubles  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  and  young  Thompson  was  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment.  He  seems  next  to 
have  tried  a  school,  and  afterwards  to  have 
engaged  himself  as  a  clerk  at  Boston.  His 
habits  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the 
words  of  his  Boston  employer,  "  that  Benjamin 
was  oftener  under  the  counter,  with  knives  ancl 
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saws,  constructing  machines  or  reading  books 
of  science,  than  behind  it,  serving  customers 
with  cloths."  From  this  uncongenial  occupa- 
tion he  removed,  in  1770,  to  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  then  called  Rumford,  in  which 
place  he  was  invited  to  instruct  a  school.  Be- 
fore going  to  Concord,  however,  he  spent  some 
months  in  attending  a  course  of  philosophical 
lectures  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  the 
only  university  instructions  he  ever  received. 
Soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Concord, 
his  fine  person  and  dignified  and  gentle  man- 
ners, not  to  speak  of  his  merits  otherwise,  won 
for  him  the  hand  of  a  wealthy  lady,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Rolfe,  widow  of  Colonel  Rolfe.  At  the  time  of 
this  marriage  Thompson  was  only  nineteen, 
and  the  lady  a  few  years  older.  This  event 
elevated  him  into  considerable  local  importance; 
but  this  was  a  circumstance  not  very  desirable 
at  the  time,  when  the  country  was  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  the  seat  of  war,  and  obscurity 
only  could  ensure  quietude.  When  the  contest 
did  break  out,  it  involved  Thompson  in  such 
difficulties  as  led  to  his  permanent  expatria- 
tion. Baron  Cuvier  and  others  say  that  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  adopted  from  the  first 
the  side  of  the  royalists.  This,  whether  to  his 
credit  or  otherwise,  is  a  mistake.  He  was,  at 
first,  a  decided  friend  to  American  indepen- 
dence ;  but  a  strong  impression  to  the  contrary 
spread  among  his  countrymen,  founded  chiefly 
on  the  circumstance  of  his  wife's  relations 
being  avowed  royalists.  So  much  did  Thomp- 
son suffer,  between  1772  and  1775,  while  the 
war  was  only  in  contemplation,  from  this  im- 
pression, that  he  demanded  from  his  country- 
men an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  and  opinions. 
A  committee  of  investigation  sat  on  the  point 
at  Woburn,  and  gave  a  decision  that  all  the 
charges  against  him  were  based  upon  vague 
rumours;  but  they  could  neither  give  him  a 
public  acquittal,  nor  permit  him  to  publish  the 
proceedings.  Thompson  was  justly  exasperated 
at  this  illiberal  treatment,  and,  finding  himself 
to  be  still  the  butt  of  obloquy,  and  his  very  life 
to  be  insecure,  he  came  to  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  quitting  forever  his  native  country, 
and  deserting  her  cause. 

This  resolution,  which  is  to  be  lamented 
rather  than  blamed,  was  soon  made  known  to 
the  royalists,  and,  by  way  of  rewarding  his 
conduct,  they  selected  him  as  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  Britain,  announcing  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  English  troops.  Thomp- 
son, with  some  difficulty,  got  on  board  the 
Scarborough  ship  of  war,  leaving  behind  him 
his  wife,  whom  he  never  saw  again,  and  whose 
only  child  by  him  was  born  a  few  days  after  his 
departure.  He  reached  England  towards  the 
close  of  1776,  and  on  delivering  his  missives, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  very  favoura- 
ble impression  on  the  mind  of  Lord  George 
Germaine,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  Ame- 
rican department.  Lord  George  showed  the 
young  American  very  great  attentions,  and, 
after  receiving  various  proofs  of  his  talents  and 
fidelity,  raised  him,  in  1780,  to  the  post  of 
assistant  or  under-secretary  to  the  American 
department.    The  few  years  which  Thompson 


spent  in  London,  previously  to  this  appoint- 
ment, were  occupied  chiefly  with  scientific 
experiments,  generally  of  that  practical  char- 
ter for  which  all  his  after  labours  were  remark- 
able. In  1778,  he  made  various  experiments 
on  the  force  of  gunpowder,  which  procured 
him  admittance  into  the  Royal  Society.  He 
also  made  at  this  time  some  curious  inquiries 
into  the  cohesion  of  bodies.  These  investiga- 
tions plainly  showed  to  what  subjects  his  active 
mind  naturally  directed  itself,  when  circum- 
stances allowed  him  the  requisite  leisure  from 
the  more  pressing  affairs  of  ordinary  life. 

The.  situation  under  Lord  George  Germain^ 
was  a  promising  place  for  a  young  man  of 
abilities  and  energy,  but  Thompson  soon  found 
that  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  colonial 
contest  threw  a  degree  of  odium  on  the  office  to 
which  he  was  attached,  and  all  connected  with 
it.  He  therefore  preferred  to  engage  in  active 
service,  in  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused. 
He  resigned  his  place,  and  in  1781  sailed  for 
New-York,  where  he  raised  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and 
remained  with  the  British  army  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  his  military  capacity  he  ac- 
quired considerable  distinction,  and  became 
ardently  attached  to  the  profession:  so  much 
so,  that,  after  returning  from  America  with  the 
rest  of  the  British  forces,  he  resolved  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  whose 
contest  with  the  Turks  offered  the  only  chance 
of  military  distinction  at  the  time  in  Europe. 
He  was  actually  at  Strasburg,  on  his  way  to 
Vienna,  with  this  view,  when  fortunet  hrew  in 
his  way  advantageous  prospects  of  a  more 
pacific  kind.  It  chanced  that  Prince  Maximi- 
lian, nephew  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  while 
reviewing  a  regiment  at  Strasburg,  observed 
on  the  parade  our  hero,  who  was  dressed  in  his 
uniform  as  an  English  colonel,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  So  captivating  was  the 
address  and  converse  of  the  American,  that,  on 
;  learning  his  intention  to  pass  through  Munich, 
the  Bavarian  capital,  the  prince  gave  him 
strong  recommendations  to  Charles  Theodore, 
the  reigning  Elector.  The  Elector  was  not  less 
charmed  with  the  stranger  than  his  nephew 
had  been,  and,  after  a  short  time,  held  out 
flattering  inducements  to  him  to  enter  the  Ba- 
varian service,  partly  in  a  military  and  partly 
in  a  civil  capacity.  Finding  the  Elector  to  be 
a  man  of  taste  and  ability,  Colonel  Thompson 
at  once  accepted  the  offer,  premising,  of  course, 
as  a  condition,  that  the  British  sovereign's  con- 
sent should  be  obtained  to  the  arrangement. 

In  order  to  apply  for  this,  our  American 
hastened  over  to  Britain,  where  his  wish  was 
not  only  granted,  but  the  honour  of  knighthood 
also  conferred  upon  him  by  George  III.  As 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  then,  he  returned,  in 
1784,  to  Munich,  where,  in  the  course  of  the 
long  residence  which  followed,  many  other 
honours  of  a  similar  nature  were  bestowed  on 
him.  He  held  successively,  and  in  part  con- 
jointly, the  offices  of  lieutenant-general,  privy 
councillor  of  state,  and  chamberlain ;  was  made 
at  one  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  : 
was  decorated  with  several  orders,  domestic 
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and  foreign  ;  and  was  created  Count  Rumford, 
after  thenanie  of  a  place,  already  mentioned, 
in  America.  The  services  which  merited  these 
honorary  rewards  from  the  Bavarian  court 
were  of  a  widely  extended  nature,  and  had  re- 
ference, partly  to  the  military  and  partly  to  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  electorate.  Of  his  military 
services,  it  may  be  simply  said,  that,  besides 
his  active  employment  in  several  campaigns,  he 
was  instrumental  in  introducing  a  new  and  in- 
comparably better  system  of  order,  discipline, 
and  economy,  among  the  troops,  than  prevailed 
before. 

The  greatest  of  the  civil  services  rendered 
by  Count  Rumford  to  Bavaria,  consisted,  cer- 
tainly, in  his  extinction  of  mendicity  through- 
out the  country.  This  evil  had  grown  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent,  and  set  at  nought  all 
common  means  of  suppression.  Mendicity  had 
not  only  become  a  regular  trade,  but  its  pro- 
fessors formed  a  distinct  class,  or  caste,  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  general  a  very  numerous 
one.  Each  beggar  had  his  particular  beat, 
within  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  disturb  him ; 
and  these  beats  were  inherited  like  ordinary 
property,  or  suld,  or  farmed  out  by  the  pos- 
sessors. Thieving,  and  every  other  vice,  pre- 
vailed in  an  almost  equal  ratio.  The  measures 
which  Count  Rumford  took  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  practices,  so  full  of  misery  to  the  mendi- 
cants themselves,  and  so  harassing  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  reflect  lasting  honour  on  his 
name.  His  first  object  was  to  prepare  for  the 
happiness  of  the  mendicants  in  a  new  mode  of 
life,  before  he  took  them  from  the  old.  Having 
convinced  the  authorities  and  respectable 
classes  of  Munich  that  the  maintenance  of 
these  beings  in  a  regular  way  would  cost  less 
than  the  existing  system  did,  he  was  enabled 
to  prepare  a  large  building  for  their  reception, 
and  to  store  it  with  materials  for  hemp  and 
flax  spinning,  with  the  implements  of  other 
mechanical  arts,  and  with  food  of  a  plain, 
healthy  kind.  Then  on  a  certain  day,  all  the 
beggars  in  Munich  were  led  before  the  magis- 
trates, who  told  them  that  begging  would  be 
no  longer  permitted,  but  that  they  would  find, 
at  the  new  workhouse,  warm  rooms,  good  diet, 
and  work  for  all  who  were  in  a  condition  to 
labour.  The  vast  change  which  was  in  a  short 
time  effected  not  only  on  the  condition  of  these 
people,  but  on  their  very  wishes  and  habits, 
amply  repaid  Count  Rumford  for  his  trouble. 
"By  rendering  them  happy  (says  he)  they 
were  taught  to  be  virtuous."  They  became 
industrious  workers,  being  employed  chiefly  on 
the  army  clothing,  and  all  surplus  expenses 
were  paid  by  voluntary  subscription.  Most  of 
the  beggars,  after  a  time,  left  the  house,  and 
became  good  citizens.  What  a  pleasing  reward 
must  it  have  been  to  Count  Rumford,  when,  on 
one  occasion,  being  confined  to  a  sick-bed,  he 
asked  what  caused  the  noise  under  his  window, 
and  was  answered,  that  it  was  a  procession  of 
the  poor  going  to  pray  for  their  benefactor  !* 


The  observations  which  he  made  in  the  course 
of  his  arrangements  of  the  mendicant  establish- 
ment, and  also  during  his  inquiries  into  the 
economy  of  the  military  life,  led  to  the  noted 
discoveries  or  inventions  which  have  rendered 
his  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  science. 
The  subject  to  which  he  was  most  naturally  led, 
first  of  all,  in  this  manner,  was  that  of  foo'd ; 
and  though  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
made  any  invention  with  respect  to  it,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  laid  down  many  maxims  of 
j  great  value,  relative  to  the  cheapest  and  best 
!  way  of  feeding  large  bodies  of  men.  The  most 
'  important,  perhaps,  of  these  maxims,  was,  that 
!  water  is  not  a  mere  diluent  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  but  is  itself  highly  nutritive.  Hence, 
soups  were  his  great  dependence  in  the  econo- 
misation  of  diet,  and  one  of  his  receipts  for 
what  is  called  the  Rumford  soup,  is  well  known 
in  charity  kitchens.  Economy  of  fuel  was 
another  point  to  which  he  attended  with  as 
much  practical  advantage,  as  to  economy  of 
food.  The  principles  which  he  laid  down  on 
this  subject  have  long  been  acted  upon,  more 
or  less,  over  Europe.  He  showed  that  by 
building  close  fireplaces,  the  heat  of  fuel  might 
be  so  economised  as  to  make  one-eighth  part 
of  the  quantity  of  wood  or  coals  generally  used 
serve  any  given  purpose.  In  one  of  his  Munich 
establishments,  a  dinner  for  three  thousand 
persons  was  cooked  with  ninepence  worth  of 
fuel — less,  perhaps,  than  served  a  common 
family  of  a  few  persons  for  one  day.  The 
construction  of  these  fireplaces  could  not  be 
properly  explained  without  plates ;  reference, 
therefore,  must  be  made  to  his  own  essays  by 
those  who  would  inquire  further  into  the  subject. 

Of  another  of  his  practical  discoveries,  con- 
nected with  the  same  subject,  Baron  Cuvier 
thus  speaks: — "But  it  was  in  the  employment 
of  steam  for  heating,  that  Count  Rumford,  so 
to  speak,  surpassed  himself.  It  is  known  that 
water,  kept  in  a  vessel  which  it  is  unable  to 
burst,  acquires  an  enormous  heat.  Its  vapour, 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  let  loose,  carries  this 
heat  wherever  it  is  directed.  Baths  and  apart- 
ments are  thus  heated  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness. Applied  to  soap  works,  and  especially 
to  distilleries,  this  method  has  already  enriched 
several  manufacturers  of  our  southern  districts 
[of  France]  ;  and  in  the  countries  where  new 
discoveries  are  more  slowly  adopted,  it  has  af- 
forded immense  advantages.  The  brew-houses 
and  distilleries  of  England  are  heated  in  this 
way  In  them  a  single  copper  cauldron  boils 
ten  large  wooden  vats."  The  same  principles 
have  been  applied,  with  great  success,  to  the 
heating  of  liquors  in  tan-pits.  So  far  did 
Count  Rumford  carry  his  economising,  that  he 
put  to  use  the  very  heat  of  smoke  before  he  let 
it  escape ;  which  caused  a  friend  to  say  to  him, 
that  he  would  soon  find  a  plan  of  cooking  his 


*  The  workhouse  at  Munich,  it  is  painful  to  add,  sur- 
vived only  for  one  year  the  departure  of  the  count,  in 
1798,  from  Bavaria.  The  probability  is,  that  the  institu- 


tion was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  age — that  the  Bava- 
rians were  not  enlightened  enough  at  that  period  to 
appreciate  fully  the  advantages  of  Count  Rumford's 
labours,  or  to  foresee  their  permanent  utility.  A  new 
king,  besides,  ascended  the  throne  in  1799,  and  the  decay 
of  the  workhouse  might  be  in  part  owing  to  the  political 
changes  consequent  upon  that  event 
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dinner  with  the  smoke  from  his  neighbour's 
chimney. 

But  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  his  prac- 
tical suggestions,  at  least  the  one  which  has 
spread  his  name  farthest  over  the  civilised 
world,  is  that  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  smoke  in  chimneys.  He  found  the 
cause  of  this  evil  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  and 
his  remedy  was  equally  so;  but  still,  like 
Columbus  with  the  egg,  no  one  had  discovered 
the  way  before  him.  All  the  houses  had  chim- 
neys with  large  open  throats,  and  smoke  was 
an  universal  nuisance.  Count  Rumford  showed 
upon  philosophical  principles,  that  the  size  of 
the  throat  caused  the  mischief,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  that  throat  cured  it.  Where  the 
stonework  could  not  be  changed  properly,  he 
proposed  the  use  of  a  certain  species  of  grate, 
or  stove  with  upright  cheeks,  of  which  all  the 
world  has  heard  under  the  name  of  the  Hum- 
ford  grate.  Blacksmiths,  indeed,  speak  to  this 
day,  and  will  probably  do  so  for  many  centuries 
to  come,  of  Rumfording  a  fireplace.  All  his 
observations  on  the  subject  of  chimneys  are 
most  valuable,  and  have  been  turned,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  to  practical  advantage.  He 
was  also  the  inventor  cf  a  particular  lamp, 
well  known  by  his  name. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  Count 
Rumford  in  the  light  of  a  practical  man  of 
science.  His  character  as  a  theoretical  phi- 
losopher does  not  stand  so  high.  Though  no 
one  evinced  more  sagacity  in  applying  to  prac- 
tical purposes  what  experimental  truths  he 
discovered,  yet  his  more  abstruse  speculations 
and  conclusions  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  unhappy,  and  indeed  incorrect.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  those  of  his  more  recondite  specu- 
lations on  heat,  deserving  of  most  praise,  were 
found  so  closely  to  resemble  certain  previous 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Leslie,  as  to  throw  suspicion 
on  the  count's  pretensions  to  originality.  On 
these  points,  however,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
dwell ;  though  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
it  would  have  been  well,  if  many  of  those  who 
sneered  at  Count  Rumford's  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  philosophic  theorist,  had  won 
for  themselves  half  the  title  he  had  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  true  benefactor  of  his  kind. 

To  return  to  Count  Rumford's  life.  In  1798, 
he  received  an  honour  for  which  he  had  long- 
ardently  wished — the  appointment  of  Bavarian 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  England.  But  he 
was  doomed  to  a  sad  disappointment  on  pro- 
ceeding to  that  country.  The  usages  of  Bri- 
tain do  not  admit  that  a  born  subject  of  the 
empire  should  represent  a  foreign  power  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  the  custom  was  not 
infringed  in  the  case  of  Count  Rumford.  In 
the  following  year,  the  count  met  with  a  more 
severe  misfortune  in  the  death  of  the  Bavarian 
sovereign,  his  friend  and  patron.  Count  Rum- 
ford was  still  in  London  when  this  event  hap- 
pened. He  had  been  received  there  with  much 
distinction ;  and  ere  he  left  the  British  capital, 
he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  science.  He  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  establishing  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
it  was  he  who  selected  Humphry  Davy  to  fill 


the  chemical  chair.  He  also  founded  two 
prizes,  to  be  annually  assigned  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  and  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  to  the  authors  of  the 
most  important  experiments  on  heat  and  light, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  were  made 
public. 

In  1802,  Count  Rumford  left  England,  and 
[  went  to  Paris.    Next  summer  he  visited  Mu- 
;  nich  ;  but  be  did  not  long  remain  there,  not- 
!  withstanding  that  the  new  prince  was  his  for- 
I  mer  friend  Maximilian,  nephew  of  the  late 
i  sovereign.    After  reorganizing  the  Bavarian 
|  Academy — his  last  gift  to  the  country  of  his 
j  adoption — the  count  returned  tp  France,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  make  that  country  his  future 
residence,  which  a  pension  of  1200£.  from  the 
Bavarian  government  enabled  him  to  do.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the 
|  United  States,  that  on  Count  Rumford  being 
I  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  it  were,  by  the 
death  of  his  royal  patron,  they  offered  him  an 
important  place  in  his  native  country,  which, 
I  however,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept. 
At  a  country-house  at  Auteuil,  about  four  miles 
from  Paris,  he  took  up  his  abode.    Here  he 
almost  secluded  himself  from  society,  spending 
j  his  whole  time  in  cultivating  his  grounds,  and 
i  in  solitary  scientific  pursuits.    A  matrimonial 
j  alliance,  which  he  had  entered  into  shortly 
after  leaving  London,  with  the  widow  of  the 
;  chemist  Lavoisier,  proved  unhappy,  and  termi- 
i  nated  in  a  separation.    Count  Rumford's  tem- 
!  per  indeed,  originally,  perhaps,  somewhat  per- 
|  emptory  and  unyielding,  seems  .to  have  been 
j  latterly  soured  by  circumstances,  and  he  was 
!  very  far  from  being  on  a  good  footing  with  the 
!  learned  of  France,  or  with  the  people  in  gene- 
I  ral.    During  his  stay  there,  he  composed  seve- 
I  ral  essays,  marked  by  his  usual  ingenuity,  but 
I  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.    A  sudden 
!  and  violent  fever  carried  him  off  at  Auteuil,  on 
j  the  21st  of  August  1814. 


Chinese  Politeness. — There  is  one  striking 
particular  in  which  the  Chinese  politeness  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  ours.  To  take  off  their  caps 
when  they  salute  one  another,  or  even  acciden- 
tally to  appear  uncovered,  is  esteemed  the  height 
of  ill  breeding  and  indecency. 

A  father  had  three  sons,  in  whose  company 
he  was  walking  when  an  old  enemy  of  his  came 
running  out  of  an  ambush,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
wound  upon  him  before  any  of  the  bystanders 
could  interfere.  The  eldest  son  pursued  the 
assassin,  the  second  bound  up  his  father's 
wound,  and  the  third  swooned  away.  Which 
of  the  sons  loved  his  father  best? 

Mrs.  Billixgton. — At  a  rehearsal  of  As 
You  Like  It,  Mrs.  Billington,  who  sustained  the 
principal  female  character,  called  out  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner,  "  Fellow,  bring  me  my 
crook."  Mr.  Simmonds,  the  property  man,  im- 
mediately replied,  "  Madam,  your  fellow  is  not 
here."  She  felt  the  rebuke,  and  made  the  re- 
quest more  successfully  in  more  proper  lan- 
guage :  thus  by  hook  or  by  crook  obtaining  it. 


POETRY. 
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SONG. 

Leave  us  not,  leave  US  not ! 

Say  not  adieu ! 
Have  we  not  been  to  thee 

Tender  and  true  ? 

Take  not  thy  sunny  smile 

Far  from  our  hearth ! 
With  that  sweet  light  will  fad'„> 

Summer  and  mirth. 

Leave  us  not,  leave  us  not ! 

Can  thy  heart  roam  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  pine  to  hear 

Voices  from  home  ? 

Too  sad  our  love  would  be. 

If  thou  wert  gone  ! 
Turn  to  us — leave  us  not! 

Thou  art  our  own ! 

Mrs.  Henuzns . 

GERMAN  SONG. 

Listen,  fair  maid,  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  full  well, 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  absent  smile, 
That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  ? 

Oh!  doubt  not  then— 'tis  Love. 

When  varying  still  the  sly  disguise, 
Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  cries. 

Or  with  complaint  would  move: 
To-day  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy, 
Changing  each  hour  he  knows  not  why, 

Oh!  doubt  not  then— 'tis  Love. 

There 's  magic  in  his  every  wile, 
His  lips,  well  practised  to  beguile, 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move ; 
See  now  with  sudden  rage  he  burns, 
Disdains,  implores,  commands,  by  turns ; 

Oh!  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Love. 

He  comes — without  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove ; 
That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile, 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile, 

Oh!  trust  him  not — 'tis  Love! 

Mrs.  Hermans. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

Tread  lightly  here;  for  here,  'tis  said, 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  under-ground, 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves, 
With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast, 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves ; 
—  Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green, 
Or  school-boy's  giant  form  is  seen ; 
But  Love,  and  Joy,  and  smiling  Spring, 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 

Rogers. 


WINTER  SONG. 

Rouse  the  blazing  midnight  fire, 
Heap  the  crackling  fagots  higher ; 
Stern  December  reigns  without, 
With  old  Winter's  blust'ring  rout. 

Hark !  without  the  tempest  howls, 
And  the  affrighted  watch-dog  growls ; 
Witches  on  their  broomsticks  sail — 
Death's  upon  the  whistling  gale. 

Heap  the  crackling  fagots  higher, 
Draw  your  easy  chairs  still  nigher; 
And  to  guard  from  wizards  hoar, 
Nail  the  horse-shoe  on  the  door. 

Kirke  White. 


ANSWER  TO  "A  TRUE  LOVE  SONG." 

Gentle  Sir,  if  you'll  excuse 
The  humble  rhyming  of  my  muse, 
And  promise  you  '11  not  be  unkind 
To  the  effusions  of  my  mind, 
I  '11  tell  you  now  my  expectations 
From  all  my  friends  and  dear  relations. 

First,  my  sire  is  just  three-score, 
And  dear  ma'  owns  to  forty-four ; 
But  if  the  truth  I  needs  must  tell, 
I  think  she 's  past  the  dreadful  L. 

You  ask  if  sisters  I  have  many  ? 
To  this  I  answer,  No,  not  any. 
Brothers  ?   Alas !  yes,  1  have  four ; 
This  is,  I  own,  a  shocking  bore ; 
But  soon  to  this  you 'd  get  inured — 
"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.'' 

Then  I 've  an  uncle,  very  old ; 
We  all  think  he 's  got  stores  of  gold 
In  some  dark  vault  or  coffer  hid. 
Ah !  think  what  joy  to  raise  the  lid, 
And  gaze  upon  the  glittering  store — 
Some  thirty  thousand  pounds,  or  more ' 
And  hear  you  bless,  with  joy  and  pride, 
The  day  that  I  became  your  bride! 

Wei!,  then,  I  have  a  grandpapa, 
Who  very  angry  was  with  ma', 
Because  she  ran  to  Gretna  Green 
With  pa',  when  only  seventeen; 
And  so  he  swore  he 'd  ne'er  forgive 
Dear  ma',  nor  help  poor  pa'  to  live. 
But  kind  friends  urged,  and  he  consented 
To  see  their  child  (me)  and  repented; 
And  once,  when  very  ill,  confess'd 
He'd  left  me  all  that  he  possessed; 
And  always  gave  me  pocket  money 
To  buy  me  knicknacks ;  but,  my  honey, 
To  spend  it  so  I  was  too  wise, 
And  guarded  safe  these  kind  supplies ; 
And  so,  in  case  I  fly  like  ma', 
I  have  enough  without  papa. 

But  first  I  must  some  questions  ask — 
Believe  me,  sir,  a  painful  task — 
If  I  should  leave  my  home  with  you, 
Will  you  be  kind,  and  constant  too  ? 
Say,  when  we  are  made  man  and  wife, 
Will  you  then  guard  me  with  your  life  ? 
Will  you  no  jealous  tyrant  prove, 
But  love  me  as  yourself  you  love  ? 
If  so,  come — you  can't  too  soon— 
Oh !  what  a  treat ! — a  honeymoon ! 
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A  SCOTTISH  RURAL  DROLLERY. 

In  a  certain  parish  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
there  lived,  about  twenty  years  since,  and  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contary,  they  live  there 
still,  a  couple  of  swains  of  the  names  of  Andrew 
Dobbie,  and  Robert  Logan.  They  were  both 
farm-servants,  and  resided  near  each  other, 
their  employers  being  neighbours. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
residences  of  these  worthies,  there  lived  an- 
other party  of  no  less  importance  to  our  story. 
This  person  was  a  pretty  girl  of  the  name  of 
Betsy  Hamilton.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  small  laird,  and  was,  on  this  account 
chiefly,  but  partly  also,  there  is  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  sadly  annoyed  with 
lovers,  but  most  especially  by  Andrew  and 
Bob.  Others  came  only  at  intervals,  stopped 
but  a  short  time  if  they  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  could  be  dismissed  at  pleasure.  Not 
so  with  the  two  just  named.  They  were  both 
most  pertinacious  if  not  welcome  wooers. 
There  visits  were  frequent,  and  no  discourage- 
ment could  damp  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit, 
nor  any  hints,  however  unequivocal,  abbreviate 
their  stay.  In  this  respect,  in  firmness  of 
purpose,  so  far  as  courting  was  concerned, 
they  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  each 
other,  as  the  object  of  their  regards  found  to 
her  sad  experience,  for  she  liked  neither  of 
them,  and  was  heartily  sick  of  their  pertinacity, 
but  she  could  not  help  herself.  She  could  by 
no  means  get  quit  of  them,  and  at  this  Betsy 
was  the  more  annoyed  that  the  visits  of  these 
two  lovers  frequently  interfered  with  and  in- 
terrupted certain  tete-a-tetes  with  a  more 
favoured  suitor,  one  whose  calls  were  always 
welcome.  This  happy  person  was  George 
White,  a  young  man,  a  gardener  with  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighb3urhood.  After  what  we 
have  said,  it  would  be  1  quite  superfluous  to 
observe  that  Andrew  and  Bob  were  rivals,  and 
quite  as  superfluous  almost  would  it  be  to  say, 
that  they  hated  each  other  most  cordially, 
and  were  morbidly  jealous  of  one  another's 
success  with  their  fair  enslaver,  whom  each 
endeavoured  to  prejudice  against  the  other. 
Although  both  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Betsy,  yet  they  rarely  met  on  these  occasions, 
as,  from  a  perfectly  natural  feeling,  they 
studiously  avoided  each  other,  and  so  arranged 
their  proceedings  as  to  come  in  contact  as  seldom 
as  possible.  Their  visits  were  always  made 
after  nightfall,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by 
Betsy's  father;  a  crusty,  sturdy  old  carle,  who 
would  have  broken  their  legs  had  he  catched 
them  after  his  daughter.  In  daylight,  there- 
fore, they  durst  never  be  seen  within  a  mile  of 
Winnlestead,  which  was  the  name  of  old  Ham- 
ilton's farm.  They  must  come  under  the 
cloud  of  night.  This,  neither  of  the  lovers 
would  have  reckoned  any  great  hardship — no 
hardship  at  all,  indeed,  were  it  not  that  in 
going  to  Winnlestead,  they  had  to  pass  close 
by  an  open  country  churchyard,  and,  that  of 
course,  after  dark  too.  Now,  there  was  nothing 
on  earth  that  Andrew  and  Bob  dreaded  so 
much  as  ghosts,  witches,  and  other  members 


I  of  the  hobgoblin  fraternity.    The  passing  of 
the  churchyard,  therefore,  in  the  dark,  was  a 
:  dreaded  trial  to  their  nerves,  and  such  a  one 
I  as  nothing  but  the  charms  of  Betsy  Hamilton 
could  have  induced  them  to  submit  to.  Having 
j  mentioned  these  particulars,  which   will  be 
i  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
j  sequel  of  our  tale,  we  shall  ourselves  pay  a 
i  visit  to  Winnlestead,  and  in  doing  this,  we 
shall  find  Bob  Logan  with  Betsy  Hamilton  in 
I  earnest  and  apparently  loving  confab  together 
through  the  kitchen  window,  she  on  the  inside 
;  and  he  on  the  out ;  for  it  was  thus  that  all  the 
interviews  were  carried  on,  Betsy's  lovers 
always  tapping   at  the  window  when  they 
|  wished  to  speak  with  her.    Bob  was  delighted 
;  in  the  change  of  manner  in  his  sweetheart ;  and 
in  the  confidence  which  it  inspired,  ventured  to 
:  complain  of  the  visits  of  his  rival. 

"I'm  sure  I  dinna  want  to  see  him,"  replied 
Betsy  to  an  insinuation  of  this  kind.    "  I  dinna 
want  to  see  the  face  'o  him  again.    I  canna  be 
:  fashed wie  the  hav'rel."    "Are  you  speaking 
j  true,  Betsy  ?"  said  the  simple  swain,  with  a 
sheepish  tenderness  in  his  look  and  manner  ; 
j  very  naturally  conceiving  that  what  his  rival 
j  lost  in  favour  he  gained.    "  Indeed  am  I," 
I  replied  Betsy,  ' '  and  I  only  wish  I  could  put 
him  frae  comin'  here,  for  he's  just  a  plague  to 
:  me."     "  And  what  for  dinna   you  tell  him 
|  that  ?"  said  the  delighted  lover,  "  and  get  quat 
!  o'  him  at  ance."     "  Haith,    lad,  it's  easy 
spoken.    It's  no  so  easy  gettin'  quat  o'  him  as 
ye  think.     I've  tell't  him  a  hunder  and  a 
hunder  times  that  I  dinna  want  him  to  be  comin' 
about  me,  but  see  if  he'll  believe  me  or  stay 
awa'  a  bit  the  mair  on  that  account.  My 
heart's  just  broken  wi'  him  ;  for  quit  o'  him  I 
canna  get,  do  what  I  will.    Od,  man,  if  ye  war 
worth  your  lugs,  Bob,  ye  wad  fa'  on  some  way 
o'  keepin'  him  awa'  frae  me."    "What  can  I 
do,  Betty  ?"  said  the  unsuspecting  Bob.    "  If 
he'll  no  tak'  your  word,  far  less  will  he  tak' 
mine."  "  I'll  tell  you  what  you  micht  do,  Bob, 
and  I'm  sure  it  wad  cure  him  o'  comin'  here. 
Ye  ken  Andrew  dislikes  passing  the  kirkyard 
I  at  nicht,  though,  as  every  body  kens,  there's 
j  nae thing  to  be  feared  for.   Now,  could  na  ye  just 
j  throw  a  white  sheet  about  you  some  nicht  and 
|  waylay  him  on  the  skirts  of  the  kirkyard,  close 
i  by  the  road,  and  I  warrant  if  he  get  a  glint  o' 
i  you,  he'll  no  come  my  way  in  a  hurry  again, 
and  the  coast  wad  be  clear  for  yoursel',  man, 
j  Bob,"    added  Betsy  with  a  sly  alluring  look. 

Bob  appreciated  the  proposal,  but  by  no 
means  relished  the  idea  of  performing  the 
business  of  it.  He  therefore  looked  rather 
blank  on  its  being  submitted  to  him ;  for  he 
was  every  bit  as  great  a  fool  as  his  rival,  and 
equally  dreaded  passing  the  churchyard,  so 
that  a  worse  or  more  unsuitable  hand  for 
frightening  another  could  scarcely  have  been 
found.  Betsy  knew  all  this  very  well,  but  she 
knew  also  as  well  that  she  had  influence 
enough  over  Bob  to  induce  him  to  do  almost 
anything.  It  was  some  minutes,  however, 
before  Bob  made  any  reply  to  the  daring  and 
horrifying  proposal,  and  during  this  time  he 
was  inwardly  cogitating  on  the  possibility  of 
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his  being  able  to  command  nerve  enough  to  go 
through  with  it.     At  length,  however,  he  said 
with  a  grim  smile,  that  he  "  thocht  it  wad  na 
be  a  bad  plan,  and  that  he  would  undertake 
it."    But  even  while  he  expressed  this  deter- 
mination, a  cold  shiver  came  over  him,  and  his  j 
teeth  chattered  in  his  head.    The  prize  and  j 
the  reward  held  out  to  his  valour   was  a  j 
splendid  one;  the  undivided  society  of  Betsy 
(for  Bob  knew  nothing  of  the  visits  of  the  j 
gardener),  and  he  resolved  to  secure  it  at  all ! 
hazards.    "But/'  said  Bob,  with  a  desire  of  j 
alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the  part  he  was  j 
to  act,  "  I  may  wait  lang  eneuch  for  Andrew,  | 
unless  1  kent  precisely  the  nicht  and  the  hour  j 
he  wad  pass,  and  ye  ken  the  kirkyard's  but  an  i 
eerie  place  to  wait  in."    "  Oh,  but  I'll  manage  ! 
that  Robbie,  lad,"  quoth  Betsy.  "Andrew; 
'ill  be  here  the  morn's  nicht — that's  Wednesday; 
now,  I'll  engage  him  to  come  again  on  Thurs- 
day night  at  eight  o'clock,  so  that  if  ye're  at  the 
kirkyard  by  about  half-past  seven  or  sae,  ye're 
sure  to  ha'e  him  in  less  than  a  quarter  o'  an 
hour."    The  lover  grinned  with  satisfaction, 
and  shortly  after  took  his  leave ;  having,  how- 
ever previously  again  promised  to  Betsy  to 
enact  the  part  assigned  to  him. 

On  the  following  night,  as  Betsy  had  calcu- 
lated,  Andrew  made  his  appearance,  and  was 
received  with  an  unwonted  welcome  by  his 
fair  captivator.  Andrew  was  delighted  with 
his  reception ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  his  rival, 
it  was  so  marked  as  to  be  at  once  perceptible. 
••When  did  you  see  Bob.  Andrew?"  "No 
this  some  time,"  replied  the  latter,  "  and 
I  carena  if  I  should  never  see  him."  "  Nor  me 
either,"  rejoined  Betsy ;  "  he's  a  stupid 
gomeral.  "  And  what  do  you  encourage 
him  for  then,  Betty?"  inquired  her  lover. 
"Me  encourage  him !  My  word,  I  gie  him  no 
encouragement !  I  carina  bide  the  sicht  o'  him, 
and  wad  gie  the  best  gown  I  hae  to  get  quat  o' 
him." 

To  make  a  long  tale  short,  the  wicked  Betsy 
played  off  precisely  the  same  game  with 
Andrew  that  she  had  done  with  Bob  ;  he  was 
to  frighten  his  rival  the  following  night,  and 
in  the  same  manner.  This  matter  arranged, 
Andrew  shortly  after  went  his  way,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  with  a  light  heart ;  for  the 
promise  he  had  made  hung  heavy  on  his 
spirits,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  part  he  had 
undertaken  to  act,  chilled  him  not  a  little.  He, 
however,  determined  to  go  through  with  it ; 
the  hope  of  supplanting  his  rival  rising  superior 
to  his  fears,  and  endowing  him  with  a  desperate 
resolution  that  by  no  means  belonged  to  his 
natural  character.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  two  made-up  figures  were,  by  Betty's 
wicked  ingenuity,  now  fairly  pitted  against 
each  other  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
The  plot  was  no  doubt  reprehensible.  The 
eventful  night  having  arrived,  and  the  appoint- 
ed hour  being  at  hand,  Bob  slipped  out  of  his 
master's  house,  with  one  of  the  sheets  of  his 
bed  rolled  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
stuffed  beneath  his  buttoned  jacket.  Thus 
provided,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  by  no 
means  the  firmest  step,  or  most  tightly  braced 


nerves,  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action. 
The  night  was  admirably  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, there  being  just  the  precise  quantity  of 
moonlight  that  shows  him  off  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  not  so  much  as  to  divulge  details, 
but  just  enough  to  set  the  imagination  on  the 
stretch,  and  to  set  it  a  working  on  the  slightest 
hint. 

As  Bob  approached  the  churchyard,  a  cold 
sweat  broke  out  over  him,  and  he  felt  his 
knees  very  sensibly  yielding  under  him  at 
every  two  or  three  steps.  He  pushed  on,  how- 
ever, and  having  gained  the  burying-ground, 
selected  a  large  flat  gravestone,  raised  in  the 
usual  way  on  four  short  pillars,  as  a  place  of 
concealment — that  is,  making  it  so,  by  lying 
behind  it.  The  stone  lay  a  little  way  into  the 
churchyard,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
yards  from  the  road  by  which  Bob  expected 
Andrew  to  pass.  There  was  one  equally  good 
for  the  former's  purpose  close  by  that  he  had 
chosen,  and  parallel  to  it,  but  the  one  he  had 
selected  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  being  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  longer — qualities  which  Bob  thought, 
during  the  momentary  consideration  he  gave 
the  subject,  more  than  compensated  the  advan- 
tage the  other  stone  possessed  in  being  a  little 
nearer  the  road.  Having  selected  his  locality, 
Bob  crouched  behind  the  stone,  and  commenc- 
ed his  toilet.  In  an  instant  he  was  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  snowy  covering. 
Flinging  himself  now  down  at  full  length  behind 
the  gravestone,  he  there  lay  quietly  and  im- 
movably waiting  the  sound  of  his  rival's  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  which  he  proposed  should 
be  the  signal  for  making  his  appearance. 

Leaving  Bob  thus  disposed  of  for  a  time,  it 
will  not  be  unamusing,  perhaps,  to  follow  out 
briefly  the  proceedings  of  Andrew,  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  this  eventful  evening. 
These,  in  truth,  however,  very  much  resembled 
those  of  the  former.  Andrew  also  provided 
himself  with  a  sheet,  and,  when  the  appointed 
hour  approached,  repaired  with  it  concealed 
about  his  person  to  the  churchyard.  This, 
however,  he  did  with  no  greater  good  will  than 
his  rival,  and  by  no  means  with  any  greater 
degree  of  courage.  In  truth,  he  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  oppressed  by  fear  than  his 
rival.  Still  he  determined  to  go  through  with 
the  thing,  for  the  motives  were  strong  that  im- 
pelled him — love  for  Betty,  and  hatred  of  Bob. 
Wrapping  the  sheet  about  his  person,  and  with 
as  stout  a  heart  as  possible,  he  stepped  over 
the  wall  of  the  rural  cemetery,  which  was  a 
low  one,  and  walked  forward  in  quest  of  an 
advantageous  position.  His  eye  caught  the 
two  large  stones  already  spoken  of,  and  behind 
one  of  which  Bob  was  ensconced,  and  he  thought 
them  both  eligible,  but  he  preferred  the  one 
nearest  the  road,  not  Bob's,  and  accordingly 
strode  towards  it,  for  he  entertained  the  same 
purpose  of  seeking  concealment,  until  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  approach  of  his  victim. 
Bob  heard  a  footstep.  He  looked  up,  but  with- 
out moving,  and  beheld — oh,  horrible  !  oh,  dis- 
tracting !  oh,  annihilating  sight ! — a  tall  figure 
in  white  approaching  him.    He  would  have 
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emitted  a  murderous  shout,  blending  together 
all  that  is  appalling  in  sound,  but  his  tongue 
refused  its  officer.  He  would  have  started  to 
his  legs,  but  they  failed  him  in  his  need.  They 
were  powerless.  His  vital  energies  were 
locked  up  with  terror,  he  was  chained  to  the 
spot  by  it ;  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
stare  with  suspended  breath,  dilated  nostrils, 
and  frightful  distended  eyeballs,  on  the  hideous 
phantom.  It  approached.  Bob's  head  began 
to  swim,  his  eyes  became  dim,  and  in  the  next 
instant  he  was  unconscious  of  his  situation  and 
of  the  appalling  presence  he  was  in.  He  had 
swooned. 

Andrew,  in  the  meantime,  wholly  unaware 
of  the  powerful  effect  he  was  producing,  moved 
on  towards  the  place  of  concealment  he  had 
fixed  upon,  and  having  arrived  at  it,  stretched 
himself  down  at  full  length  parallel  to  Bob  by 
the  side  of  the  adjoining  stone,  to  await  in  this 
situation  the  approach  of  his  rival.  The  mat- 
ter thus  disposed  of,  all  remained  quiet  for 
some  time.  At  last  Bob  recovered  a  sense 
of  his  horrible  predicament,  and  had  begun  to 
stare  around  him  again  in  quest  of  the  appal- 
ling vision  that  had  blasted  his  sight,  but  not 
seeing  it,  he  gradually  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  to  command  a  wider  view,  and  finally 
raised  his  head  above  the  surface  of  the  stone 
behind  which  he  was  concealed.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened that  Andrew  becoming  impatient  at  the 
non-appearance  of  his  victim,  raised  his  head 
above  the  level  of  his  stone  at  the  very  same 
instant,  and  thus  two  pale  faces  and  sheet- 
hooded  heads  fairly  confronted  each  other, 
and  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards.  It 
was  an  awful  moment.  Petrified  with  horror, 
they  stared  at  each  other  for  several  seconds  in 
motionless  agony  of  overwhelming,  inex- 
pressible terror  ;  but  at  length  both  sprung  to 
their  feet,  and  each  thinking  the  other  was 
about  to  come  to  closer  quarters,  both  gave  a 
desperate  and  unearthly  shout,  and  took  to 
their  heels  in  opposite  directions.  Bob,  whose 
route  was  inland,  flew  over  the  churchyard 
with  an  amazing  speed  and  lightness  of  foot, 
but  unhappily  stumbled  frequently  in  his  route. 
He  in  truth  came  down  every  two  or  three 
paces,  some  of  his  falls  were  severe ;  but  so 
rapid  were  his  motions — under  the  influence  of 
the  maddening  terror  by  which  he  was  impel- 
led— that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  interrupt 
his  progress  for  the  shortest  imaginable  space 
of  time.  He  was  on  his  feet  instantaneously, 
and  away,  again,  like  the  wind.  The  church- 
yard wall,  for  it  was  walled  at  the  upper  end 
and  at  one  of  the  sides,  he  cleared  at  a 
bound,  sheet  and  all,  and  away  over  the  open 
country  he  went,  clearing  hedges  and  ditches 
with  the  agility  of  a  harlequin. 

Andrew,  in  the  meantime,  had  gained  the 
road,  alongst  which  he,  too,  was  flying  with 
desperate  speed,  and  with  horror  and  distrac- 
tion in  his  looks.  The  two  wayworn  figures 
finally  arrived,  in  most  piteous  plight,  at  their 
respective  homes,  but  both  having  taken  the  j 
precaution  to  divest  themselves  previously  of  j 
their  sheets.  It  was  not  for  some  time  cer-  j 
tainly  known  what  had  happened  to  them,  as  \ 


they  would  divulge  nothing  themselves.  That 
;  they  had  got  some  dreadful  fright  or  other, 
|  however,  was  the  first  conviction  of  both  the 
!  families  to  which  they  respectively  belonged ; 
their  horror-stricken  looks,  when  they  arrived, 
and  the  fact  of  both  keeping  their  beds  for 
nearly  a  week  after,  strongly  confirming  this 
view  of  the  case.    Both  heard  of  each  other's 
|  mysterious  adventure  and  subsequent  illness, 
together  with  a  whisper  that  they  had  seen 
something  "no  canny,"  but  this,  in  place  of 
leading  them  to  a  discovery  of  the  fact,  only 
confirmed  their  previous  impressions ;  both 
believing  that  they  had  encountered  the  same 
object.    We  need  hardly  add,  that  neither  An- 
drew nor  Bob  ever  went  near  Winnlestead 
again.    They  durst  not  go  in  daylight,  for  a 
reason  already  mentioned ;  and  for  another 
reason,  which  the  reader  will  readily  guess, 
j  they  would  not  go  after  dark  for  all  the  wealth 
j  of  the  world.    It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
state,  that  in  less  than  three  months  after  the 
j  exhibition  in  the  churchyard,  Betty  Hamilton 
and  Geordy  White  were  married,  and  that, 
I  soon  after  that  event,  the  real  facts  of  the 
story,  as  we  have  told  it,  got  abroad,  to  the 
j  great  confusion  of  the  unlucky  "  gomerals" 
i  who  had  been  the  victims  of  it. 


Grounds  of  Recognition. — A  man  went  to 
a  restaurateur's  (or  chophouse)  in  France,  to 
dine.  He  perceived  another  man  in  the  room 
and  hurried  away  to  tell  the  master.  "  If  you  do 
not,  Sir,  order  that  man  who  is  dining  alone  at 
the  table  in  the  corner  out  of  your  house,  a  re- 
spectable individual  will  not  be  able  to  sit  down 
in  it." — "  How  is  that,  Sir?" — Because  that 

is  the  executioner  of  B  ."    The  host,  after 

some  hesitation,  at  length  went  and  spoke  to 
the  stranger,  who  calmly  answered  him  :  "By 
whom  have  I  been  recognized?" — "By  that 
gentleman,"  said  the  landlord,  pointing  out  the 
former.  "  Indeed,  he  ought  to  know  me,  for  it 
is  not  two  years  since  I  whipped  and  branded 
him." 

Pigs. — One  day  when  Giotto  the  painter  was 
taking  his  Sunday  walk,  in  his  best  attire,  with 
a  party  of  friends,  at  Florence,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  story,  some  pigs  passed  suddenly 
by,  and  one  of  them,  running  between  the  paint- 
er's legs,  threw  him  down.  When  he  got  on  his 
legs  again,  instead  of  swearing  a  terrible  oath  at 
the  pig  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  a  graver  man 
might  have  done,  he  observed,  laughing,  '^Peo- 
ple say  these  beasts  are  stupid,  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  have  some  sense  of  justice,  for  I  have 
earned  several  thousands  of  crowns  with  their 
bristles,  but  I  never  gave  one  of  them  even  a 
ladleful  of  soup  in  my  life. — Lanzi. 
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NUMBER  XIV. 

COUNTRY  COMMISSIONS  AND  COUNTRY 
COUSINS. 

The  hospitality  of  the  country  has 
been,  time  out  of  mind,  proverbial,  while 
that  of  large  cities,  the  metropolis  in  par- 
ticular, remains  of  very  doubtful  repute. 
Nor  are  country  people  satisfied  with 
merely  receiving  their  friends  from  Lon- 
don or  the  country  town  at  their  own 
houses,  but,  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  make  up  huge  baskets  of  poultry, 
game,  and  other  acceptable  presents, 
which  they  dispatch  by  coach,  carriage 
paid,  to  the  residence  of  the  parties  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  Few  or  no 
returns  are  made  of  the  kind  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  when  country  people  come  to 
town,  it  is  not  often  that  they  find  spare 
beds  for  their  accommodation,  but  are 
compelled  to  take  up  their  abode  at  some 
hotel,  in  which  they  pay  dearly  for  nume- 
rous discomforts.  In  behalf  of  the  Lon- 
doners, it  may  be  urged  that  the  presents 
which  they  receive  are  usually  the  pro- 
duct of  the  farm  of  the  donor,  probably 
easily  spared,  although  that  does  not  de- 
tract  from  the  value  of  the  gift ;  and  that 
they,  in  making  a  suitable  return,  must 
actually  purchase  the  articles  which  they 
desire  to  send.  It  may  also  be  insinuated 
that,  in  going  down  to  a  family  in  the 
country,  the  visitors  from  town  rarely 
make  any  serious  disturbance  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  establishment ;  they  fall 
readily  into  the  hours  and  pursuits  of  their 
hosts,  in  fact,  having  little  choice  in  the 
matter,  since  they  are  in  a  great  degree 
dependent  upon  their  will  and  pleasure. 
Excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  proposed,  but  they 
must  be  formed  entirely  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  family;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  Londoners  re- 
turn to  London  without  having  seen  any 
2  R 
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thing  beyond  a  walk;  unsettled  weather, 
lame  horses,  colds,  a  heavy  turnpike,  or 
a  very  difficult  road  having  prevented 
every  other  indulgence.  Visitors,  more- 
over, from  London,  bring  to  their  country 
friends,  in  new  fashions,  new  ideas,  and 
the  freshest  tattle  of  the  high  circles, 
something  which  renders  their  visits  a  good 
deal  of  a  treat,  while  country  friends  vi- 
siting Londoners  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  make  their  advent  in  the  same  de- 
gree agreeable.  If,  however, the  exchange 
in  affairs  of  hospitalities  be  thus  somewhat 
unfavourable  to  the  provinces,  it  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoy  in  the  great  business  of 
commissions. 

Ladies  in  the  country  read,  in  London 
newspapers,  flaming  advertisements  rela- 
tive to  extraordinary  bargains,  such  as 
superb  silk  opera  cloaks  at  one  pound 
fifteen.  Eager  not  to  loose  an  opportu- 
nity of  purchasing  at  so  low  a  price,  they 
request  a  friend  at  the  northern  or  western 
extremity  of  London  to  go  to  some  un. 
heard-of  place  across  the  bridges,  and  lay 
out  one  pound  fifteen  on  a  silk  opera  cloak. 
The  article  turns  out  to  be  mere  rubbish — 
a  faded  sarsnet,  half  cotton  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  in  the  second  wholly  lined 
with  calico.  The  shop  people  do  not 
undertake  to  send  their  goods  home ;  a 
hackney-coach  must  be  engaged,  or  a 
porter  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who  does 
not  like  to  add  this  item  to  the  account ; 
and,  after  a  very  disagreeable  walk  to  a 
very  disagreeable  part  of  the  town,  a 
positive  outlay  of  several  shillings  is  in- 
curred. Then  the  parcel  must  be  sent  to 
the  coach-office  and  booked ;  and  if  it 
should  not  be  convenient  to  employ  one 
of  the  servants  upon  this  errand,  a  man 
must  be  hired  at  a  farther  expense.  By 
return  of  coach,  back  comes  the  parcel, 
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with  a  very  cross  letter,  requesting  that 
the  cloak  might  be  exchanged  for  some- 
thing else,  value  one  pound  fifteen,  should 
the  deluding  vender  of  such  a  vamped-up 
take-in  refuse  to  refund  the  money;  and 
the  person  thus  commissioned  is  particu- 
larly enjoined  to  read  the  people  at  the 
shop  a  severe  lecture  for  their  shameful 
imposition. 

Another  friend,  who  has  been  in  town 
herself,  and  has  found  out,  by  her  own 
unassisted  talents,  a  remarkably  cheap 
shop  in  some  exceedingly  disreputable 
street,  which  she  thinks  does  not  sig- 
nify in  such  a  place  as  London,  sends  a 
long  list  of  commissions  to  be  purchased 
at  this  identical  emporium,  and  no  other. 
The  matching  of  the  exact  shades  of  silk, 
ribbon  and  velvet,  takes  an  hour  at  least; 
then  it  is  found  that  the  quality  is  not 
equal  to  the  pattern ;  and  this  objection 
being  got  over,  another  fearful  discovery 
is  made — the  goods  have  risen  2d.  or  3d. 
in  the  yard,  prices  fluctuating  exceed- 
ingly in  this  establishment,  particularly 
when  an  additional  quantity  of  any  article 
purchased  upon  some  former  occasion  is 
wanted.  A  certain  sum,  calculated  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  has  been  remitted 
for  the  payment  of  the  bill,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sum  total  at  the  bottom  of 
the  account  must  be  explained,  and  then, 
though  no  discretionary  powers  what- 
soever were  permitted,  it  is  thought  ex- 
ceedingly odd  that  the  friend  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  some  other  shop. 
Occasionally  a  sort  of  roving  commission 
is  given  to  a  party  resident  in  London,  to 
purchase  anything  remarkably  cheap  that 
may  happen  to  fall  in  the  way — gloves, 
ribbons,  muslin  dresses,  &c. ;  the  country 
family  having  been  so  astonished  at  the 
price  paid  for  the  tasteful  articles  worn  by 
their  town  visitor.  The  dresses,  ribbons, 
and  gloves,  are  bought  and  forwarded — 
immense  bargains — which  are  expected 
to  give  great  satisfaction  ;  but  the  ladies 
did  not  happen  to  want  gloves  at  that 
particular  time.  They  had  just  bought 
a  large  quantity  of  ribbons  of  the  same 
colour,  and  a  person  has  opened  a  shop 
in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  sold  dresses 
of  exactly  the  same  pattern,  a  little 
damaged  perhaps  here  and  there,  at  half 
the  price.  Worse  still — Somebody  has 
heard  of  a  certain  specific  for  the  tooth- 
ache, the  tincture  of  Borneo,  which  used 


to  be  sold  at  a  shop  in  Holborn.  All  the 
patent  medicine  shops  in  Holborn  are 
searched  through.  They  have  it  not.  One 
pert  retailer  takes  upon  himself  to  say 
that  such  a  thing  never  existed,  and  re- 
commends another  infallible  remedy  in- 
stead. A  second  recollects  to  have 
heard  something  about  the  tincture  of 
Borneo,  and  directs  the  inquirer  to  an 
obscure  shop  in  Little  Eastcheap,  in 
which  many  obsolete  articles  are  found. 
Lavender  water,  orsomething  else,  which 
is  not  wanted,  and  which  proves  to  be 
execrable,  is  purchased  out  of  gratitude 
for  this  man's  civility.  Little  Eastcheap 
is  found,  but  the  shop  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  a  gin. palace  erected  in  its 
stead. 

Another  letter  states  that  Mrs.  Brooke 
of  Woodbine  Cottage  has  just  returned 
from  London,  and  has  appeared  at  Sir 
John  Smithson's  ball,  in  a  most  superb 
suite  of  ornaments,  quite  fit  for  court,  and 
very  superior  in  appearance  to  any  worn 
by  Lady  Smithson.  It  has  been  dis- 
|  covered  that  they  are  not  real  diamonds, 
i  though  they  would  always  be  taken  for 
precious  stones,  but  Karalattee  diamonds, 
and  that  they  are  set  in  imitation  gold, 
and  only  cost  five  pounds.  What  a  sum ! — 
five  pounds  for  a  tiara,  necklace,  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  and  sevigneof  the  most  brilliant 
description !  The  correspondent  is  of 
course  excessively  desirous  to  possess 
herself  of  a  set  of  Karalattee  diamonds, 
and  proceeds  to  say,  that  although  Mrs. 
Brooke  is  exceedingly  close  upon  the 
subject,  a  clue  has  been  found  to  the 
place  in  which  they  are  to  be  sold,  uncle 
Oliver  perfectly  recollecting,  when  he 
was  last  in  town,  having  seen  Karalattee 
diamonds  written  up  in  a  shop-window 
in  a  small  street  leading  out  of  Snowhill — 
he  forgets  whether  it  was  on  the  right  or 
|  left  hand  side,  but  remembers  that  it  was 
next  door  to  a  tobacconist's,  and  that 
there  was  a  green-grocer  at  the  corner. 
Many  other  interesting  paragraphs  follow, 
items  of  county  news,  and  projected  balls, 
at  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
sport  the  Karalattee  diamonds.  At  length, 
after  the  letter  has  been  signed  and  sealed, 
it  has  been  re-opened,  and  a  postscript 
added  to  this  effect — "  Uncle  Oliver  has 
just  called,  and  he  can't  be  quite  certain 
whether  it  was  the  Minories  or  Snowhill 
in  which  he  turned  down  the  little  street, 
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and  was  struck  with  the  ornaments  in 
the  shop-window;  but  pray  find  out,  for 
I  shall  not  rest  until  I  have  a  set  of 
Karalattee  diamonds,  and  it  will  be  only 
taking  a  walk  that  way  instead  of  going 
into  the  Park."  You  proceed  accordingly 
next  day  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
and  spend  a  whole  forenoon  in  an  endea- 
vour to  discover  the  place  which  Uncle 
Oliver  so  obscurely  remembered,  but  all 
in  vain ;  for  though  there  were  abundance 
of  tobacconists  and  green-grocers  in  the 
situations  described,  there  was  no  corres- 
ponding jeweller's,  and  no  bill  in  any 
window  announcing  five-pound  suites  of 
ornaments. 

You  are  that  evening  in  the  act  of 
writing  an  account  of  your  unsuccessful 
mission,  when  you  receive  another  letter 
from  your  rural  friend,  eagerly  counter- 
manding the  imitation  gold  and  Karalattee 
diamonds,  as  a  sudden  necessity  has 
arisen  for  her  going  into  mourning.  An 
aunt  has  died,  and  your  friend  announces 
herself  as  residuary  legatee.  Regrets  and 
lamentations  for  the  loss  of  this  beloved 
relative  are  mingled  with  some  pleasing 
anticipations  concerning  the  probable 
amount  of  the  bequest.  A  small  lock  of 
hair  is  enclosed,  with  a  request  that  a 
handsome  mourning-ring  may  be  ordered 
without  delay — not  any  common  trumpery 
sort  of  thing,  but  one  that  will  evince  the 
respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  jeweller  is  found,  who,  after 
showing  all  his  collection,  none  of  which 
appear  to  answer  the  description  given  in 
the  letter,  suggests  that  it  will  be  advisable 
to  have  one  made  with  a  diamond,  all 
handsome  mourning-rings  having  dia- 
monds. The  epistle  is  referred  to,  and 
commonplace  trash  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited, the  ring  with  the  diamond  is 
ordered.  It  is  large,  of  fine  water,  and 
the  whole  will  cost  twelve  guineas.  The 
ring  and  the  bill  are  sent — and  returned. 
Doubts  by  this  time  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  sum  that  will  remain  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  after  all  the  demands 
upon  the  estate  have  been  paid.  The 
ring  is  therefore  a  great  deal  too  expen- 
sive,  and  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing 
from  that  which  the  mourner  had  any 
intention  of  purchasing.  The  ring  is 
taken  back  to  the  shop,  and  the  jeweller 
says  that  he  will  be  very  happy  to  put  it 
into  his  glass-case,  and  give  it  every 


chance  of  sale ;  but,  such  things  being 
mere  matters  of  taste,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable that  he  will  meet  with  a  purchaser, 
and  that  no  one  will  give  the  original 
cost;  he  might  possibly  get  eight  or  ten 
guineas  for  it,  but  nothing  more.  The 
value  of  the  diamond  is  urged  and  admit- 
ted; the  diamond  is  really  valuable,  but 
so  much  depends  upon  fancy  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  set,  that  there  is  no  saying 
what  its  value  may  be  now.  Three 
months  afterwards,  the  ring  is  sent  to  the 
party  who  ordered  it,  as  perfectly  unsale- 
able. A  new  arrangement  is  to  be  made. 
A  mourning-ring  not  being  wanted,  the 
jeweller  is  asked  to  take  it  in  exchange 
for  something  else.  He  does  not  object, 
but,  after  mature  consideration,  can  only 
allow  three  guineas.  It  is  amusing  now 
to  hear  the  article  disparaged  by  the  same 
lips  which  had  so  vaunted  it  before.  It 
was  necessary  to  put  so  much  alloy  in  the 
gold,  in  order  to  work  it  up  into  that  par- 
ticular fashion,  that  the  gold  really  is 
scarcely  worth  anything ;  and  as  for  the 
diamond,  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
diamonds — a  diamond  necklace  may  now 
be  had  for  a  mere  song.  None  but  the 
maker  would  allow  so  much  as  three 
guineas;  for  the  materials  were  the 
smallest  part  of  the  affair,  it  was  the 
workmanship  and  the  fashion  which 
formed  the  expensive  portion,  and  the 
fashion  had  altered — fashions  were  always 
altering:  a  thing  might  be  worth,  say  fifty- 
pounds  to  day,  and  not  five  to-morrow. 
The  twelve  guineas  are  paid,  and  some- 
thing in  addition  for  taking  out  the  black 
enamel,  and  making  the  ring  wearable  by 
a  person  not  in  mourning  for  a  beloved 
aunt ;  the  only  advantage  arising  out  of 
the  whole  transaction  being  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
trinkets. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  inconveniences 
sometimes  produced  in  London  by  irrup- 
tions of  country  cousins,  we  must  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  a  host  and  hostess 
who  live  in  a  quiet,  retired,  genteel  street, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town  ;  their  estab. 
lishment  consists  of  a  footman  and  three 
female  servants,  and  they  have  a  carriage 
with  job-horses.  Their  habits  are  regu- 
ar  ;  they  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  London 
soberly  and  with  discretion,  seldom  being 
from  home  long  after  midnight,  and  not 
liking  to  go  out  more  than  one  or  two 
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evenings  in  the  week  at  the  utmost.  There 
are  many  families  vvholive  in  this  rational 
way  in  London,  though  such  a  state  of 
things  does  not  appear  credible  to  coun- 
try people,  who,  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, associate  the  metropolis  with  con- 
stant  tumult,  confusion,  racket,  and  dissi- 
pation. Our  friends,  the  Melvilles,  re- 
ceive intimation  that  a  distant  connec- 
tion, a  lady,  with  her  three  daughters, 
will  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
them  in  the  .spring.  Preparations  are 
made  for  their  reception.  Mrs.  Melville 
gives  up  her  dressing-room  for  the  time, 
the  female  servants  are  packed  closer  to- 
gether to  make  room  for  the  attendant 
upon  the  strangers,  and  various  other 
sacrifices  are  contemplated  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness.  The  Hanburys 
arrive,  but  new  arrangements  have  to  be 
made  after  the  first  night,  Miss  Hanbury 
has  been  dreadfully  annoyed  by  some 
noises  in  the  neighbouring  mews,  and 
will  go  up  into  the  front  attic,  which  has 
been  prepared  for  her  maid,  who  can 
sleep  any  where.  Then  she  must  have 
another  looking-glass,  and  another  chest 
of  drawers,  and  twenty  things  beside. 
The  party  are  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  their  time,  and  to  see  everything ; 
they  have  long  lists  of  places  which  they 
must  visit,  places  of  which  the  Melvilles 
have  never  heard.  The  time  of  the 
master  of  the  house  is  fully  occupied  by 
going  about  to  procure  admissions  for 
show-houses  and  picture-galleries,  getting 
boxes  at  the  theatres,  tickets  for  private 
views,  rehearsals,  &c.  Every  exhibition, 
down  to  the  industrious  fleas,  must  be 
taken  in  turn  ;  everything  must  be  ex- 
amined at  the  British  Museum,  and 
nothing  overlooked  in  the  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, all  the  hours  are  altered,  early  din- 
ners to  go  to  the  play,  and  late  dinners  to 
make  a  long  morning.  The  house  is  a 
thoroughfare  for  trades-people ;  at  all 
periods  and  seasons  there  is  a  levee  at 
the  door  of  men  laden  with  bandboxes, 
blue  bags,  and  packing-cases.  Every 
corner  in  every  apartment  is  occupied  by 
some  new  purchase  ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant hunt  and  a  hue-and-cry  after  articles 
that  are  wanted.  All  the  ladies  are 
afraid  of  fire  and  of  thieves,  and  attribute 
any  circumstance  for  which  they  cannot 
account  to  one  of  these  two  calamities. 
They  expected,  on  coming  to  London,  to 


be  robbed  and  burned  out  before  they 
quitted  it,  and  these  catastrophes  are  con- 
sequently ever  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Should  either  of  the  four  sustain  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  night,  or  waken  with  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  result  perhaps 
of  indigestion,  the  windows  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  policeman  called  in.  The 
neighbours  remonstrate  the  next  day,  but 
it  is  of  no  use.  Fire  and  thieves  are  too 
serious  things  to  be  trifled  with,  and  there 
is  no  reason  that  every  alarm  is  to  be 
false  like  the  first.  Few  nights  therefore 
pass  without  a  tumult  of  some  kind  or 
other — a  knocking  at  the  wainscot,  to 
know  whether  the  sleepers  in  the  next 
room  have  heard  anything  extraordinary, 
or  a  simultaneous  rush  of  the  whole  party 
on  the  stairs.  The  servants  declare  that 
if  such  a  state  of  things  continue,  they 
must  give  warning,  they  have  neither  rest 
by  night,  nor  peace  by  day.  The  cook 
is  obliged  to  prepare  a  meal  every  hour 
for  some  one  or  other  of  the  party  who 
cannot  be  present  at  the  regular  repast, 
and,  what  is  worst,  the  poor  woman  says 
she  never  gives  satisfaction.  Not  an  indi- 
vidual will  touch  poultry  in  London.  The 
fish,  not  having  the  flavour  of  that  brought 
to  the  midland  counties,  is  said  to  be 
tasteless  and  uneatable.  They  get  tired 
of  beef ;  veal  is  unwholesome,  and  there 
are  as  many  tricks  played  with  it  as  with 
the  poultry.  Mutton  is  out  of  season, 
and  none  of  them  like  lamb,  while  all  the 
vegetables  must  of  course  be  stale.  The 
footman  is  running  about  all  day  to  get 
hackney  coaches,  and  is  involved  in  eter- 
nal squabbles  with  the  coachman,  who, 
when  the  ladies  say  they  have  only  taken 
him  a  short  distance,  declares  that  he  has 
been  detained  an  hour  at  a  shop-door, 
and  charges  of  course  for  his  time  ;  while 
the  housemaids  do  nothing  but  run  up 
and  down  stairs  from  morning  until  night. 

Sunday  shines — no  day  of  rest  to  the 
Melvilles.  There  are  popular  preachers 
to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and 
there  is  a  hurry-scurry  to  get  to  St.  Giles's, 
the  Magdalen,  or  Pentonville.  Then  mis- 
takes are  made  between  Clapham  and 
Clapton,  and  they  go  to  the  wrong  place, 
coming  back  tired  to  death,  but  in  time 
for  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  though 
they  utterly  disapprove,  as  being  highly 
improper,  they  may  visit  once  and  away, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  enormity 
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practised  by  the  people  of  London,  who  j  had  more  visitors  than  all  the  rest  of  the 


attend  regularly  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  Miss  Hanbury  is  one  of  those  per 
sons  who  are  never  surprised  or  delighted 


people  in  the  street,  and  that  she  never 
got  up  until  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  an 
act  of  delinquency  which  was  considered 


with  anything.  She  thinks  nothing  at  all  i  quite  monstrous  in  the  country, 
of  London.  It  is  not  even  so  large  as  j  Many  and  various  were  the  adventures 
she  expected  5  she  cannot  endure  the  j  which  befell  the  party.  At  one  time  they 
Regent's  Park ;  and  as  for  Regent-street,  j  insisted  upon  going  to  a  theatre  which 
it  is  only  well  enough  ;  while  she  is  quite  their  uncle  Oliver  had  visited  when  in 
disappointed  with  the  show  at  the  draw-  |  town,  and  which  he  declared  to  be  better 
ing-room.  Having  a  talent  for  finding  j  worth  seeing  than  any  of  those  of  higher 
fault,  she  exercises  it  upon  all  occasions. !  reputation.  This  place  of  public  enter- 
She  has  been  told  that  the  opera  at  Paris  j  tainment,  they  ascertained,  after  writing 
is  superior  to  that  of  London ;  the  dancers  I  into  the  country,  to  be  at  the  back  of 
are  all  second-rate,  and  would  not  be  j  Smithfield,  and  thither,  having  enlisted  a 
looked  upon  on  the  Continent ;  the  house,  |  beau  or  two,  they  chose  to  go ;  for,  though 
though  large,  is  mean,  and  the  audience  j  the  Melvilles  entertained  no  predilection 
altogether  indifferent.  There  are  quite  |  for  such  places,  they  found  it  necessary 
as  good  shops,  she  thinks,  at  Nottingham, j  to  thwart  their  visitors  in  so  many  of  their 
and  the  acting  at  the  theatre  immeasur-  schemes,  that  they  were  glad  to  accom- 
ably  superior.  The  people  are  better  j  plish  any  that  seemed  feasible.  The  car- 
dressed,  give  better  dinners,  and  certainly  |  riages  were  ordered  at  half-past  ten,  as  it 
better  suppers,  at  Northampton,  and  the  j  was  supposed  that  the  performances 
gas  lights  are  not  so  far  apart ;  in  fact,  she  1  would  be  over  early,  and  having  dismissed 
is  quite  disappointed  by  the  lighting  of  j  them,  the  party  walked  down  a  long 
London,  where  carriages  are  continually  j  covered  passage,  very  dimly  lighted,  to  a 


turning  into  dark  streets.  Miss  Charlotte 
Hanbury  is  a  prude,  and  abhors  London 
upon  principle.  The  women  are  all  bold. 
She  detects  rouge  on  every  complexion, 
and  suspects  pearl  powder  in  every  fair 
skin.  Whenever  she  happened  to  be  at 
home,  she  was  at  the  window  watching 
the  neighbours  ;  she  ferreted  out  the  name 
and  calling  of  every  inhabitant  in  the 
street,  and  took  away  the  characters  of 
most  of  them.  She  had  counted  eleven 
duns  at  one  door  in  a  morning,  and  she 
had  ascertained  that  the  tax-gatherer 
went  away  from  half  the  houses  unpaid. 
She  talked  of  calling  upon  some  families 
to  acquaint  them  of  the  misdoings  of  their 
servants — how  the  maids  ran  out  to  talk 
to  their  sweethearts,  and  how  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  their  masters'  and  mis- 
tresses' absence  to  flourish  in  silk  pelisses 
and  lace  veils,  while  the  footmen  carried 
the  newspapers  down  into  the  kitchen  to 
read,  and  examined  all  the  stray  letters 
lying  about.  The  Melvilles  were  aston- 
ished to  hear  of  the  extravagance  and  the 
depravity  of  the  people,  who  for  many 
years  had  appeared  to  them  to  be  quite  as 
respectable  as  themselves,  and  were  a 
little  annoyed  when  Miss  Charlotte  told  a 
lady  with  whom  they  were  acquainted, 
and  who  lived  a  few  doors  off,  that  she 


dirty  entrance.  They  were  ushered  into 
the  most  horrible  den  imaginable,  filled 
with  an  audience  of  the  lowest  description. 
It  became  necessary  to  make  a  speedy 
retreat,  and,  upon  emerging  into  open  air, 
they  found  the  streets  running  with  water, 
from  a  copious  shower  falling  at  the  time ; 
no  coach  was  procurable  for  at  least  a 
mile ;  and  wet,  tired,  and  out  of  temper, 
the  pleasure-seekers  returned  home,  con- 
vinced that  Uncle  Oliver  must  have  made 
a  mistake.  Mr.  Melville  sent  down  to 
the  stables  to  countermand  the  carriage ; 
but  the  coachman,  thinking  it  expedient 
to  put  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
theatre,  was  still  in  Smithfield.  A  mes- 
senger had  therefore  to  be  dispatched, 
and  of  course  missed  him,  and  the  horses 
were  consequently  kept  out  for  nothing 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Hanburys  found  great  fault  with 
London  society  ;  it  was  either  too  stiff,  or 
too  much  the  reverse,  affording  a  license 
of  speech  which  they  did  not  approve, 
without  the  cordiality  which  made  meet- 
ings in  the  country  so  agreeable.  The 
whole  quartette  came  home  exceedingly 
displeased  from  a  ball  which  the  Melvilles 
vainly  hoped  would  have  afforded  them 
gratification.  Mrs.  Hanbury  could  not 
find  any  body  to  play  at  long  whist,  and 
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called  shorts  at  half-crown  points  gam-  i 
bling  of  a  most  frightful  nature.  Miss! 
Hanbury  found  her  partners  very  stupid,  j 
having  nothing  to  say  but  what  she  had  j 
heard  a  dozen  times  before,  while  Miss  j 
Charlotte  complained  that  hers  was  a  very  ! 
impertinent   unprincipled  person.     He  j 
pretended  that  he  did  not  know  that ! 
there  was  such  a  place  in  London  as 
Woburn  Square.    He  believed  that  Rus-  ! 
sell  Square  might  be  marked  out  upon  j 
the  map;  but  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  north-eastern  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don.   He  went  to  his  banker  in  the  city,  j 
and  to  his  club  in  St.  James's,  and  those  j 
were  the  only  localities  with  which  he  j 
was  familiar.    Susan  had  not  been  more  l 
fortunate,  for  she  came  home  nearly j 
frightened  to  death  by  an  alarming  ac- 
count given  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  she  had  danced,  and  corroborated 
by  the  others,  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
chandeliers.    In  short,  from  the  nume- 
rous details  which  she  had  heard  of  acci- 
dents resulting  from  the  weakness  of  the 
timbers  in  London  houses,  she  was  con- 
vinced that  chandeliers  were  constantly 
coming  down  and  crushing  all  the  dancers. 
One  in  the  Regents  Park  had  absolutely 
fallen  through  the  floor,  and  ruined  the 
supper  in  the  dining  room  below.  The 
Melvilles  had  confidently  expected  that 
some  of  their  guests  would  be  knocked 
up  after  the  first  week,  and  were  aston- 
ished by  the  extraordinary  power  of  en- 
durance, both  mental  and  bodily,  which 
they  displayed.    Day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  did  they  scour  over  the  town 
in  their  eagerness  to  fulfil  every  object  of 
their  visit  to  the  metropolis.  As  the  sea- 
son advanced,  they  became  desirous  to 
explore  the  environs.  Parties  were  there- 
fore made  to  the  Beulah  Spa,  to  Rich- 
mond, Greenwich,  Woolwich, and  Graves- 
end,  Epsom  races,  Ascot  races,  Egham, 
and  Hampton   Court  races — in  short, 
nothing  could  he  talked  of  without  excit- 
ing a  desire  to  witness  it.    The  novelty 
and  excitement  for  a  while  performed 
wonders  ;  but  at  length  the  time  of  na- 
ture's revenge  arrived ,  and  the  house  of  the 
Melvilles  became  a  kind  of  hospital.  As 
soon  as  one  recovered  from  a  bilious  fever, 
another  fell  ill  from  the  effects  of  a  neg- 
lected cough,  which  threatened  to  settle 
on  the  lungs.  Mrs.  Hanbury  had  a  dread- 
ful attack  of  erysipelas,  and  Susan  was 


always  in  hysterics.  All  their  complaints 
were  attributed  to  the  bad  air  of  London, 
the  closeness  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  and 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  water.  When 
sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  they  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  Northamp- 
ton, with  very  confused  notions  of  the 
great  metropolis  which  they  had  left, 
and  with  a  perfect  conviction  ihat  nothing 
could  be  more  comfortless  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  people  were  obliged  to  live 
in  London.  No  representations  sufficed 
to  persuade  them  that  it  was  not  actually 
necessary  to  create  such  a  toil  and  tur- 
moil. They  had  found  it  indispensable, 
and  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of 
the  danger  they  had  run,  by  the  news- 
papers, which  recorded  a  dreadful  fire  in 
Bloomsbury,  and  a  most  daring  robbery 
in  Montague  Square.  The  return  of  the 
Melvilles  to  quiet  was  delayed  by  the  ne- 
cessary cleaning  and  repairing  which 
their  house  and  its  furniture  required 
after  the  departure  of  their  guests  ;  but 
when  this  was  accomplished,  the  novel 
feeling  of  relief  and  peace  with  which 
they  settled  down  once  more  in  their  old 
ways,  was  among  the  most  delightful  sen- 
sations they  had  ever  experienced  in  their 
lives. 


ALUM  WORKS. 

I  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to  Lord 
Mulgrave's  alum  works,  to  the  northward, 
close  to  the  sea,  about  three  miles  distant, 
where  the  vast  extent  of  the  excavations,  and 
the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  heaps  of  alum 
rock  (or  shale,  as  it  is  called)  then  in  a  state 
of  smouldering  combustion,  produced  a  magni- 
ficent effect,  such  as  I  had  not  anticipated. 
The  scale  of  operations  may  be  partly  imagined 
by  those  who  have  chanced  to  see  the  chalk 
and  lime  works  on  the  Thames,  at  Northfleet  : 
the  cuts,  several  feet  in  thickness,  are  com- 
menced at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  here  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high,  and  then  worked  down 
perpendicularly  to  the  bottom ;  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  a  vast  portion  of  the  material  has 
been  scooped  out,  leaving,  as  it  were,  an  ex- 
tensive irregular  semicircular  bowl,  the  area  of 
which  is  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  in  ap- 
pearance truly  volcanic.  The  blue  colour  of 
the  surrounding  cliffs  of  alum  rock,  the  burn- 
ing mountains  below,  and  the  whole  scene, 
round  and  about,  are  such  as,  when  seen  from 
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the  summit,  give  the  whole  together  the  cha- 
racter of  one  enormous  crater.  At  all  parts 
workmen  are  seen  driving  their  loads  in  wheel- 
barrows, sometimes  across  rude  bridges  and 
planks,  perilously  planted  from  one  precipice 
to  another ;  or  along  narrow  ledges  of  rocks, 
and  platforms  supported  by  rough  blocks  of 
stone. 

By  such  a  path  as  the  latter  I  descended  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  the  bottom,  stepping  from  stone  to  stone, 
in  some  places  laid  in  imitation  of  a  flight  of 
steps. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  alum  is  suffi- 
ciently simple.  After  having  quarried  the 
shale,  which  from  the  softness  of  the  substance, 
is  performed  without  much  difficulty,  it  is  piled 
in  the  enormous  heaps  before  mentioned: 
these,  being  ignited,  burn  for  several  months 
together,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  red  cal- 
cined ash  or  cinder.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  formation  of  each  fiery  mountain,  a  nu- 
cleus is,  in  the  first  instance,  created  by  a  layer 
of  fagots  or  bushes  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
set  fire  to.  On  these  is  thrown  a  layer  of  the 
alum  shale.  As  soon  as  the  latter  becomes 
red  hot,  a  second  layer  of  shale  is  placed  upon 
it,  upon  which  the  workmen  stand,  and  supply 
from  the  rear  with  alum  shale  a  second  layer 
of  bushes  placed  in  front.  Thus  the  heap  ex- 
tends, by  layer  after  layer  of  bushes  in  front 
being  fed  with  stone  brought  from  the  rear  ; 
and,  as  the  heap  increases  in  height  and  di- 
mensions, the  material  is  wheeled  across  the 
top,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  wheelbar- 
rows, and  shot  over  from  the  summit  upon  the 
new-laid  layer  of  bushes  in  front. 

I  mounted  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  huge 
heaps,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  con- 
taining an  area  of  several  hundred  square 
yards,  following  the  men  who  wheeled  their 
barrows  along  planks  laid  down  from  end  to 
end,  pitching  their  contents  over  the  summit, 
as  has  been  described. 

How  it  is  possible  for  any  living  creature  to 
exist  and  work  in  such  an  atmosphere,  I  do 
not  exactly  comprehend,  where  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  predominate  in  such  a  degree  as  al- 
most to  stop  the  breath.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  pestiferous  effluvia  which  arose,  the  edges 
of  many  deep  fissures  were  abundantly  fringed 
with  flower  of  sulphur  ;  and,  as  the  smoke  and 
steam  oozed  upward  the  air  trembled  in  the 
sunshine,,  as  may  be  observed  in  a  field  of 
burning  bricks.  Nay,  besides  the  appearances 


above  stated,  red  heat  was  not  only  visible 
through  the  cracks  in  many  places  underneath, 
but  might  be  discovered  glowing  everywhere 
by  merely  scratching  a  few  inches  with  a  stick 
below  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  even  with  so 
shallow  a  covering,  that  part  which  came  in 
contact  with  the  feet  was  cold. 

The  shale  having  been  by  these  means  re- 
duced to  a  calcined  mass,  and  allowed  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  cool,  in  order  to  extract  the 
alum,  the  ashes  or  cinders  are  immersed  in 
water  in  shallow  tanks  cut  in  the  ground,  like 
salt  pans  ;  from  which  the  liquor  passes  away 
by  a  channel  cut  for  the  purpose  under  ground, 
full  half  a  mile  in  length,  to  the  boiling-houses. 

The  liquor  is  here  boiled  in  several  large 
caldrons,  one  after  another,  till  the  water, 
having  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  poured 
into  barrels,  containing  three  hundred  gallons 
each,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  As  it  cools, 
the  crystallization  takes  place ;  the  crystals 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  the'  water 
settles  in  the  middle,  just  as  the  milk  lies 
within  the  cocoanut,  and  the  nut  cleaves  to  its 
shell.  When  cold,  the  barrels  being  purposely 
constructed  to  take  to  pieces,  the  hoops  and 
staves  are  removed,  when  the  crystals  remain 
in  a  solid  mass,  the  usual  proportion  being 
two  thirds  of  crystals  to  one  third  of  water. 
A  hole  is  bored  to  let  the  water  off,  and  the 
alum  cut  with  a  saw  in  blocks  for  the  market. 
On  an  aperture  being  made  in  one  of  these 
masses  when  entire,  the  crystals  within  as- 
sume, as  may  be  readily  imagined,  a  splendid 
appearance. 

**        *        *        *  * 

Returning  home  towards  Whitby,  I  observed, 
adjoining  the  sea  shore,  a  manufactory  for  ce- 
ment, pr§pared  from  a  peculiar  sort  of  stones 
or  boulders,  found  imbedded  in  the  alum  shale : 
the  process  merely  consists  in  burning  the  stones 
in  a  kiln,  and  then  grinding  them.  Nearer  still 
to  the  town  are  limekilns,  whither  the  white 
limestone  is  brought  from  Flamborough  Head. 
The  stones,  all  round  and  smooth,  having  been 
taken  from  below  high-water  mark,  are  shot 
!  from  the  vessels  which  bring  them  overboard 
into  the  sea  at  high  water,  as  near  the  land  as 
possible,  whence  they  are  carted,  at  low  water, 
to  the  kilns. — Sir  George  Head. 


She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skiea ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright, 
Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes. 


Byron. 
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THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  AND  NEXT  MORNING 

Artists  well  know  the  difference  between 
seeing  things  in  an  evening  light,  and  seeing 
them  in  a  morning  light.  But  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  ever  seen  it  remarked  that  this  dif- 
ference extends  to  the  minds  of  men,  so  that 
nothing  has  exactly  the  same  appearance  in  the 
morning  which  it  had  the  night  before.  We 
are  ourselves  altogether  different  beings  in  the 
evening  from  what  we  are  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening,  we  feel  that  the  struggle  of  the 
day  is  past.  The  terrible  battle  of  the  world 
has  been  fought  for  another  day,  and  we  may 
now  rest  and  breathe  in  peace.  The  banks  are 
shut,  and  duns  of  all  kinds  have  gone  to  roost. 
A  truce  has  been  proclaimed  between  the  high 
contending  powers  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
both  may  now  meet  on  the  extremities  of  the 
lines,  and  kindle  their  pipes  and  quaff  their 
canteens  at  the  same  fire.  A  kind  of  Sabbath 
commences  about  seven  o'clock,  and  any  man 
who  could  talk  of  bills  or  bonds  after  that  time 
would  be  looked  on  as  profane.  Everything 
becomes  pleasant  and  soft  and  serene,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  domestic  circle,  or  in  the  social 
meeting,  men  almost  forget  that  there  are  such 
things  in  the  world  as  little  slips  of  paper  with 
odd-looking  stamps  upon  them,  and  strange 
compulsory  words  written  on  one  or  both  sides. 
People  feel  safe  from  each  other  in  the  evening. 
The  poorest  drudge  can  go  home,  and  at  his 
own  fire-side  laugh  at  the  frowns  under  which 
he  has  to  toil  during  the  day.  Under-clerks 
cease  to  fear  head  ones,  and  the  teller  thinks 
he  could  meet  the  manager,  yea,  even  one  of 
the  directors,  on  the  street,  without  being  more 
than  enough  put  about  by  the  rencontre.  The 
shop-lad,  having  got  the  shutters  put  on  and 
the  keys  sent  home,  regains  so  much  of  natural 
confidence,  that  he  feels  himself  entitled  to 
look  handsome  ladies  in  the  face,  and  talk  criti- 
cally to  his  companions  of  the  merits  of  his 
master's  youngest  daughter.  A  republic  is 
proclaimed  amongst  men  every  night.  All  be- 
come alike  on  the  street  at  and  after  twilight. 
Darkness  invests  mankind  with  an  universal 
incognito,  and  a  prince  under  the  lamps  is  no 
better  than  a  porter.  All  the  terrors  and 
restraints  which  we  feel  for  each  other  in  open 
day  are  then  thrown  aside,  and  the  high  and 
the  low  alike  venture  to  be  natural  and  happy. 
In  fact,  evening,  as  it  advances  over  the  world, 
heaving  the  bosoms  and  erecting  the  faces  of 
men,  might  be  compared  to  that  influence  of 
the  moon  which  raises  the  sea.  A  great  tidal 
wave  of  happiness  may  be  said  to  go  over  the 
earth  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Unfortunately,  while  this  blessed  state  of 
things  is  prevailing  under  one  longitude,  some- 
thing quite  the  reverse  obtains  in  an  opposite 
part  of  the  globe.  While  it  is  evening  here  it 
must  be  morning  somewhere  else,  and  there, 
wherever  it  is,  happiness  is  the  lot  of  but  a  few.  l 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  blushes  and 
smiles  of  Aurora,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  and 
so  forth ;  but  it  is  not  through  the  medium  of 
nature's  beauty  that  the  generality  of  men  see 
things  in  the  morning.    The  battle  closed  so 


peacefully  last  night  is  now  to  be  renewed. — 
The  sound  of  hammers  closing  rivets  up  is 
heard.  All  is  cold,  hard,  and  unsocial.  Men 
have  to  brace  themselves  to  toils,  and  hard- 
ships, and  pains  of  all  kinds.  Each  once  more 
becomes  a  terror  to  another.  Things  wear  an 
awful  seriousness.  Subalterns  have  to  appear 
before  terrible  task-masters.  Every  man  has 
put  on  his  professional  aspect.  Bills  have  to 
be  looked  in  the  face,  be  they  ever  so  Gorgonish. 
The  truce  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  at  an  end. 
The  great  tragedy  of  daily,  commercial,  and 
social  life,  is  opened,  and  played  out  it  must  be 
before  the  sun  goes  down.  The  ever-recurring 
daily  terror,  that  things  will  not  rub  on  till 
dinner-time,  is  felt  by  thousands.  Every  man 
is  at  his  post,  and  every  man  at  his  rank,  with 
all  the  rigidity  of  statues  standing  sentinel 
over  a  city  of  the  dead.  There  is  nothing 
bland,  or  gay,  or  cordial,  or  friendly  in  the 
world.  One  could  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
race  would  ever  smile  again.  The  pleasantry 
of  the  fire-side  circle  or  the  table  is  unimagin- 
able, and  it  could  not  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  that  conclusion  to  struggles, 
and  stiffness,  and  mutual  bug-bearisms,  which 
is  to  take  place  about  seven  o'clock.  A  terrible 
time,  indeed,  is  the  morning. 

It  may  easily  be  seen,  then,  how  men  should 
be  different  beings  at  the  beginning  and  close 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening,  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  all  that  is  genial — in  the  morning, 
of  all  that  is  tasking  and  disagreeable.  In  the 
evening,  they  see  all  things  under  the  bewitch- 
ing light  of  imagination ;  in  the  morning,  all 
is  staring  and  ill-favoured  reality.  There  is 
no  putting  a  pleasant  delusion  upon  one's  self 
in  the  morning.  The  very  proverbs  respecting 
that  part  of  the  day  have  something  ungracious 
about  them.  "  He  that  would  thrive  must  rise 
at  five" — how  hard !  There  is  no  lenity,  no 
kind  consideration  of  human  infirmity,  in  man's 
breast,  when  he  thinks  of  the  morning.  "  Rise 
at  five,  you  lazy  dog,"  which  a  juvenile  friend 
of  ours  of  the  Franklin  school  had  inscribed 
on  the  side  of  his  bed,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
rude  and  ruthless  spirit  in  which  we  address 
each  other  at  this  period  of  the  four-and- twenty 
hours.  How  then  can  one  be  the  same  man  in 
the  morning  as  in  the  evening  ? 

The  consequences  of  this  difference  we  can 
trace  in  many  little  circumstances.  A  number 
of  people  meet,  of  an  evening,  at  the  board  of 
a  common  friend.  In  a  little  while  they  be- 
come particularly  cordial  with  each  other. — 
Song,  and  chat,  and  merry  tale,  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  the  party  till  a  late  hour.  One  or  two 
individuals  distinguish  themselves  by  their  con- 
tributions, in  all  these  ways,  to  the  conviviality 
of  the  evening.  All  are  good  fellows  together, 
and  probably  the  least  demonstration  of  eternal 
friendship  which  they  make  in  conclusion,  is  to 
sing  Burns'  Auld  Langsyne  in  a  circle  round 
the  table,  holding  by  each  other's  hands,  as  if 
they  had  been  intimate  associates  since  child- 
hood, and  could  never  be  dissevered  while  life 
held  good.  What  convoying  of  each  other  to- 
wards their  respective  homes,  what  affectionate 
shakings  of  the  hands !    It  seems  as  if  the 
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whole  are  to  be  from  this  time  forth  entirely 
devoted  to  each  other,  in  a  friendship  which 
will  only  delight  in  being  put  to  the  proof. 
Now,  what  is  the  real  result  ?  Why,  that,  next 
morning  they  scarcely  recognise  each  other  on 
the  street.  So  far  from  maintaining  a  friend- 
ship for  each  other,  they  are  mutually  dis- 
tressed at  seeing  countenances  which  remind 
them  of  orgies  now  confessed  to  be  not  over 
wise  or  creditable.  The  clever  and  entertain- 
ing members  of  the  company  are  probably 
looked  coldest  upon.  Perhaps  they  are  players 
or  poor  men  of  letters,  very  well  to  be  made 
use  of  in  candle  light,  but  not  quite  suitable 
companions  under  the  garish  eye  of  day.  They 
are  therefore  acknowledged — if  acknowledged 
at  all — with  only  the  slightest  of  nods,  or  the 
tamest  touches  of  the  hand.  In  short,  the 
next  morning  is  the  unlikest  thing  possible  to 
the  night  before. 

A  youth  of  some  forty-five,  who  has  long 
pondered  on  matrimony,  but  always  feared  to 
encounter  it,  finds  himself  involved  in  the  dulcet 
blandishments  of  an  evening  party,  where 
youth  and  beauty  are  only  too  abundant,  and 
music  and  dance  and  light  converse  alternately 
hold  sway  over  the  enslaved  sense.  He  is  en- 
chanted with  one  beauty  in  particular,  pays 
her  some  attentions,  which  he  fancies  not  ill 
received,  and  thinks  he  might  almost  venture 
to  propose  for  her.  He  goes  home  in  the  fixed 
resolution,  that,  come  what  will,  he  must  now 
be  married,  and  Maria  is  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
Next  morning  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost.  In 
his  quiet,  well-arranged  little  parlour,  with  his 
few  nice  books  around  him,  and  his  violin  and 
flute  within  reach,  the  custom  of  enjoying  his 
untroubled  solitude  re-asserts  its  empire  over 
him,  and  he  sees  that  it  would  never  do  to 
marry  a  giddy  young  girl,  of  whose  character 
he  is  ignorant,  and  who  might  lead  him  into 
all  sorts  of  expenses  and  responsibilities.  In 
fact,  the  change  is  too  great  to  be  encountered, 
at  least  under  the  influence  of  the  morning 
light.  He  therefore  does  not  send  the  little 
present  he  had  thought  of  sending,  but  walks 
away  to  business  in  the  same  cool  mood  under 
which  he  has  walked  to  business  for  the  last 
seven-and-twenty-years.  Young  gentlemen  of 
this  kind  would  get  married  very  quickly  if  life 
were  all  evening.  It  is  the  plaguy  interrup- 
tion of  the  morning  which  mars  their  own  de- 
signs, and  keeps  them  single  to  the  last. 

A  humble  expectant  spends  an  evening  with 
his  patron,  and  receives  from  him  all  the  civili- 
ties which  a  well-bred  gentleman  must  pay 
everybody  under  his  own  roof.  In  the  cordi- 
ality with  which  the  wine  is  pushed  to  him,  he 
reads  his  fate.  Every  pleasantry  that  falls  from 
the  lips  of  the  dispenser  of  fortune,  assures  him 
more  and  more  that  something  will  be  done  for 
him.  Ere  all  is  done,  the  distance  between 
patron  and  expectant  is  lost.  The  utmost 
familiarity  is  used  and  allowed.  The  poor 
fellow  feels  in  that  consummating  clap  on  the 
shoulder,  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  sigh  no 
more.  Next  morning,  when  he  calls  upon 
the  great  man  at  his  place  of  business,  what  a 
blight  to  his  hopes !  For  smiles  and  compla- 
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cence  and  claps  on  the  shoulder,  he  now  finds 
a  cold  business  aspect,  with  rigour,  and  con- 
sideration, and  long  demurrings,  pictured  in 
every  line  of  it.  Civility  is  still  there  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  civility  of  the  dining-room.  In  three 
minutes  he  feels  himself  somehow  ushered  out 
into  the  street,  and  looking  in  at  a  print-shop 
window,  without  seeing  the  prints ;  his  mind 
vainly  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  proper  sense 
of  his  situation.  Yes,  the  poor  expectant  also 
knows  the  difference  between  the  Night  Before 
and  Next  Morning. 

Let  any  man,  in  short,  take  a  retrospect  of 
his  life,  and  he  will  find  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  happiness  he  has  ever  enjoyed  has  been 
enjoyed  in  the  evening,  and  that  all  his  most 
miserable  hours  have  been  matutinal.  It  is  to 
this,  perhaps,  that  we  are  to  attribute  that  dis- 
position in  society  to  lengthen  out  the  evenings 
and  shorten  the  mornings,  making  bed  time 
near  midnight,  and  rising  time  the  third  or 
fourth  hour  of  day-light.  We  cannot  wonder 
at  this  custom,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  true  interests.  Just  look  at 
an  ordinary  parlour  when  the  shutters  are 
closed,  and  the  candles  lighted,  all  so  snug  and 
neat — yea,  even  handsome — and  compare  the 
appearance  of  the  same  room  in  the  morning, 
when  the  light  has  been  let  into  it.  How 
crumby  the  carpet,  how  odious  the  snuffed-out 
candles  on  the  table,  how  detestable  the  spent 
fire  in  the  grate  !  And  yet  this  is  just  the  very 
room  we  left  in  such  delightful  trim  the  night 
before,  not  a  jot  changed.  In  the  very  same 
degree  odious,  do  our  shoes  become  during  the 
night.  It  would  be  the  greatest  of  little  dis- 
tresses to  be  obliged  to  indue  them  again  in 
the  morning  unbrushed,  though  they  were  just 
so  when  we  cast  them  off  last  night.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  mystic  evolution  of  nature 
during  the  night.  The  morning  seems  to  give 
us  the  back  of  delight,  like  the  moon  when 
nearest  the  sun,  and  the  face  of  pain.  The 
morning  is  the  brazen,  and  the  evening  the 
golden  side  of  the  shield.  But  a  truce  with 
fancies.  Imagination  herself  would  be  exhaust- 
ed before  she  could  fully  depict,  as  we  feel,  the 
difference  between  the  Next  Morning  and  the 
Night  Before.  Chamb.  Ed.  Jour. 


ASCENT  OF  THE  SUGAR  LOAF  ROCK. 

I  had  already  spent  about  three  weeks 
upon  Flat  Island,  and  I  had  explored  every 
corner  of  my  dominions  several  times 
over,  with  the  proud  consciousness  of 
being  i(  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed  !"  In 
the  whole  circuit  there  was  not  a  rock  or 
shrub  with  which  I  was  not  familiar ;  not 
a  hare's  form  or  gannet's  nest  to  which  I 
could  not  almost  have  approached  blind- 
fold. 

Within  half  a  mile  up  the  coast  from 
our  little  harbour,  however,  a  tall  insulat- 
ed rock,  called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  shot  up 
in  solitary  stateliness,  sheer  out   of  the 
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water.    On  this  rock  I  had  never  yet  set  being   impossible,  we  passed  onwards 
foot  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
scene,  I  determined  one  day  to  explore 


it;  hoping  at  the  same  time  to  find  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  eggs  among  its  crannies 
to  reward  my  labour.  Accordingly,  having 
left  a  few  look-outs  properly  stationed, 
with  orders  to  fire  a  musket  should  any 
vessel  be  seen  nearing  the  island,  I  man- 
ned the  galley  with  a  couple  of  men,  and 
taking  Wolfe  as  my  attendant,  I  set  for- 
ward on  my  expedition. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  for  a  pleasure 
excursion.  The  breeze  was  light,  the 
water  gently  rippled,  and  a  glorious  tropic 
sun  rode  high  in  the  clear  azure  of  the 
heavens.  "Merrily,  merrily  went  the 
bark,"  bounding  buoyantly  through  the 
harmless  waters  ;  and  ere  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  we  found  ourselves  under  the 
lee  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Rock.  It  was  a 
threatening,  dark-browed  rock ;  its  lower 
part  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
water,  while  its  summit  hung  beetling  out- 
wards, and  nodded  fearfully  over  our 
heads. 

We  lay  to  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate it,  and  to  consider  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  ascend  to  the  top.  But  never 
was  there  a  rock  more  forbidding  to  the 
climber.  Steep,  unbroken,  wall-like 
masses  of  stone,  girded  its  base,  while  its 
brow  hung  threateningly  over  the  water; 
seeming,  as  it  were,  to  dare  us  to  the 
ascent.  A  shelving  platform  of  rock, 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  tangled 
with  sea-weed,  and  washed  by  the  rising 
and  receding  waves,  seemed  to  form  the 
foundation  of  this  massive  superstructure. 
Upon  this  rock,  having  backed  in  the 
boat  stern  foremost,  Wolfe  and  I  leaped 
without  much  difficulty ;  and  ordering  the 
men  to  lie  off  on  their  oars  till  our  return, 
we  set  forward  on  our  survey. 


along  the  slippery  edge  of  the  weed-tang- 
led platform,  in  search  of  some  more 
accessible  spot;  nor  was  it  long  till  we 
discovered  a  narrow  zigzag  fissure, 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  the  foot, 
but  presenting,  at  various  distances,  as  if 
the  rock  had  been  rent  asunder  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  small  projecting 
notches,  which  might  easily  be  grasped  by 
the  hand. 

"  Well,  Wolfe,"  I  said,  as  I  ran  my 
eye  up  this  not  very  apposite-looking 
ladder,  "  shall  we  try  it  here?"  "  Why, 
sir,"  replied  Wolfe,  touching  his  hat 
with  rather  a  remonstrative  gesture,  "  the 
ascent  is  a  dangerous  one,  sir  ;  and  before 
we  are  half  way  up,  we  shall  wish  our- 


selves down 


again. 


"True"  said  I 


"  but  then  it  is  the  only  accessible  spot  we 
can  find."  "  Under  your  favour,  sir," 
said  Wolfe,  "  is  there  any  necessity  for 
going  up  at  all  f"  "  Necessity !  why,  no  ; 
not  any  necessity  !  But  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  on  the  top;  and  on  the  top, 
accordingly,  I  shall  at  least  endeavour  to 
be."  "  As  you  please,  sir!"  replied 
Wolfe  ;  "  though,  under  your  favour,  I 
scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  risk  our 
necks  for  the  value  of  a  few  boobies' 
eggs."  "  You  seem  to  be  afraid,  Wolfe." 
said  I ;  "  you're  quite  welcome  to  remain 
below.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  go ;  so  there's  an  end  of  it." 
"  Afraid !  sir,"  said  Wolfe,  rather  haughti- 
ly ;  u  I  never  was  afraid  of  anything. 
Come  sir ;  there's  no  use  losing  time ;  let 
us  mount !" 

Accordingly,  without  further  parley, 
we  breasted  the  rock,  and  commenced 
the  ascent ;  I  taking  the  lead,  and  Wolfe 
following  close  behind. 

It  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and,  as 
I  have  often  thought  since,  a  very  fool- 


In  the  solid  unbroken  facade  of  the  hardy  one.     To   trust   mainly  to  the 


lofty  wall  of  rock,  that  rose  perpendicu 
larly  from  the  platform  on  which  we 
stood,  there  was  not  a  single  projecting 
angle  to  clasp,  nor  the  smallest  crevice 
into  which  the  foot  of  the  climber  might 
be  inserted.  Encrusted  with  limpets 
festooned  with  tendrils  of  dark-coloured 
sea-weed,  and  dripping  with  the  spray 
which  ever  and  anon  was  thrown  over 
it  by  the  rising  waves,  it  stood  in  unsur- 
mountable  majesty  before  us. 

An  ascent  at  this  place,  therefore, 


strength  of  our  arms,  and  swing  ourselves 
upwards,  by  means  of  the  little  projecting 
angles  I  have  already  mentioned,  was 
our  only  alternative.  Only  now  and  then, 
and  at  considerable  distances,  could  we 
find  an  opportunity  of  supporting  ourselves 
by  our  feet ;  so  that  for  the  most  part,  we 
had  to  trust  our  weight  entirely  to  our 
hands,  which  were  not  a  little  lacerated 
by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rock  we  were 
obliged  to  clasp.  Nor  dare  we  allow 
ourselves  a  moment's   breathing  time, 
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during  the  perilous  progress;  for,  so 
loosely  were  the  little  notches  on  which 
we  depended  connected  with  the  main 
rock,  that  had  we  ventured  to  hang  upon 
them  for  an  instant,  they  would  probably 
have  been  detached  by  our  weight, 
and  ourselves  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 

Totally  out  of  breath,  with  bleeding 
hands  and  aching  arms,  it  was  not  with- 
out considerable  delight,  that,  after  an 
ascent  of  about  fifty  feet,  my  eyes  came 
on  a  level  with  a  small  platform  of 
between  two  and  three  feet  square,  in- 
dented, as  it  were,  into  the  face  of  the 
rock.  Upon  this,  with  a  single  effort, 
I  threw  myself,  enjoying  the  prospect  for 
a  few  minutes'  rest ;  but  scarcely  was  I 
securely  balanced  on  my  precarious  prop, 
when  I  saw  Wolfe,  about  a  foot  lower 
down,  hanging  with  both  hands  to  a  small 
angular  notch,  that  seemed  shaking  in  its 
infirm  socket,  as  if  about  to  separate  from 
the  parent  rock  !  A  single  reach  of  his 
arm  would  have  placed  him  on  the 
enviable  platform  on  which  I  stood. 
"  Fbr  God's  sake,  Mr.  Lascelles !"  he 
cried,  looking  up  with  a  face  of  conster- 
nation, "  go  on  and  leave  a  little  room, 
sir,  or  I  shall  be  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom!" "I  cannot  stir  an  inch  farther  at 
present,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  quick  !  catch 
at  my  foot,  and  sway  yourself  up  ;  here 
is  room  enough  for  us  both." 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  notch  on  which  my  poor  com- 
rade hung  broke  off,  and,  falling  with  a 
rumbling  noise  down  the  face  of  the  rock, 
plunged  into  the  sea.  Just  as  it  gave 
way,  Wolfe,  with  an  effort  of  desperation, 
stretched  himself  up,  and  in  an  instant 
his  brawny  hand  was  round  my  ankle. 
It  was  a  perilous  attempt  for  us  both. 
Unsteadied  by  the  weight,  I  staggered ; 
and  I  certainly  would  have  fallen  from 
my  place,  had  I  not  held  firmly  on  by  a 
projecting  rock  at  my  side.  Poor 
Wolfe,  in  the  meantime,  saw  my 
danger. 

"  Say  the  word,  Mr.  Lascelles,"  he 
cried  ;  "  say  the  word,  and  I  shall  let  go 
my  hold.  Shall  I  come,  or  shall  I  not?" 
"  Come  !  and  be  quick  !"  was  my  only 
reply ;  and  with  one  strong  effort,  Wolfe 
swung  himself  up,  and  stood  at  my  side. 
The  small  ledge  of  rock  on  which  we 
were  now  poised,  was  not,  as  I  have 
said,  more  than  two  or  three  feet  square  ; 


indeed,  so  narrow  was  the  space,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  clasp  each  other 
round  the  body  to  prevent  ourselves  from 
falling  off.  On  two  sides,  this  little  plat- 
form was  walled  in  by  the  adjacent  rock, 
which  rose  up  perpendicularly  behind  us 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  our 
standing  in  a  crouching  position,  and, 
projecting  horizontally  forwards,  hung 
over  our  heads — a  black  and  craggy 
canopy.  On  its  other  two  sides  the  plat- 
form was  open,  and  the  rock  dipped 
sheer  down  from  its  edge,  till  it  was  lost 
some  fifty  feet  below,  amid  the  surf  and 
spray  of  the  ocean.  Scarcely  dare  we 
hazard  a  look  beneath,  to  where  our 
diminished  galley  rode  buoyantly  on  the 
surging  waters,  so  dizzy  and  bewildering 
was  the  prospect. 

We  stood  for  some  time  in  silence,  for 
there  was  something  too  appalling  in  our 
situation  to  admit  of  speech.  The  wind 
whistled  and  howled  among  the  rents 
and  fissures  of  the  rock  ;  the  sea  leaped 
and  roared  far  beneath,  as  if  eager  to 
engulf  us  5  and  the  scared  sea-fowl  flew 
screaming,  in  eddying  circles,  round  the 
place  where  we  stood. 

To  have  attempted  to  descend  by  the 
same  path  we  had  come  up,  would  have 
been  madness ;  and  as  for  mounting 
higher,  our  progress  upwards  seSned 
completely  cut  off  by  the  mass  of  rock 
that  hung  threateningly  over  our  heads. 
"  Have  you  considered  what  we  ought  to 
do,  Mr.  Lascelles ?"  said  Wolfe  at  last; 
"  we  cannot  remain  here  much  longer  ;  I 
almost  think  I  feel  the  rock  trembling 
under  us."  "I  see  nothing  we  can  do," 
I  replied.  "  It  appears  equally  impos- 
sible to  get  either  up  or  down."  *{  Why, 
as  to  getting  down,  sir,"  said  Wolfe, 
"  that  we  might  manage  by  a  leap ;  and 
if  we  had  deep  water  to  plunge  into,  I 
would  not  mind  trying  it  a  rope's  end. 
But  I  have  no  notion  of  jumping  on 
that  broad  rocky  platform  at  the  bottom, 
and  being  smashed  to  a  jelly  in  the  fall." 
"  Not  to  be  thought  of,"  I  replied.  «  But 
what  do  you  advise  to  be  done  ?"  "  One 
thing,  sir,  I  think  is  clear.  There's  no 
use  remaining  on  this  miserable  point  of 
a  rock,  to  be  devoured  piecemeal  by  sea- 
gulls ;  so  if  we  can't  go  down,  we  must 
just  determine  to  go  up,  and  trust  to 
chance  for  finding  some  easier  place 
of  descent."    "Go  up!"  I  replied. 
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'*  From  the  place  we  stand,  to  go  up,  is 
utterly  impossible."  "  Difficult,  sir," 
said  Wolfe, "but  I  don't  think  impossible. 
I  observed  the  place  from  beneath,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  black-looking 
canopy  over  our  heads  is  merely  a  ledge 
of  the  rock  jutting  out  from  the  main 
mass — just  as  the  canopy  of  a  pulpit,  sir, 
juts  out  from  the  wall  of  the  church.  At 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me  from  below ;  and 
I  think  if  we  could  once  get  on  the  top  of 
it,  we  might  then  manage  to  mount  still 
higher."  "  If  we  could  get  upon  the  top 
of  it,"  said  I,  "  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?" 
"  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  is  to  be  done 
sir,"  said  Wolfe  ;  "  but  I'll  at  least  show 
you  how  it  is  to  be  attempted  !  Remain 
you  in  the  meantime,  where  you  are,  sir. 
If  I  succeed,  I  can  easily  pull  you  up 
after  me;  if  I  fall,  why,  then,  all's  done, 
what  is  it  but  an  end  to  Dick  Wolfe,  who 
must  die  one  day  at  any  rate.  Farewell, 
sir,  should  we  never  meet  again."  "  'Tis 
madness  to  attempt  it,"  I  cried.  "  Stop ! 
consider  what  you  do !"  "  Never  say  die, 
while  there's  a  shot  in  the  locker,  sir ; 
that's  my  maxim.    So  here  goes?" 

Before  I  could  interfere  to  prevent 
him,  the  intrepid  fellow  stretched  his 
hands  upwards,  and  grasping  a  projecting 
part  of  our  rude  rocky  canopy,  he  was  in 
an  instant  swinging  in  mid-air  by  the  arms, 
without  shifting  the  position  of  his  hands, 
but  pulling  himself  up  by  sheer  muscular 
force,  his  head  and  shoulders  were  soon 
hid  from  my  view,  while  his  legs  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  body  hung  dangling  over 
the  edge  of  the  rock. 

It  was  a  moment  of  painful  suspense 
to  me.  As  to  whether  he  was  likely  to 
succeed  in  his  design,  or  be  precipitated 
to  the  bottom,  I  could  not  form  the 
slightest  conjecture,  for  not  a  sound  of 
fear  or  of  hope  escaped  the  gallant  fel- 
low's lips.  Slowly  and  gradually,  how- 
ever, his  quivering  limbs  were  drawn 
upwards,  till  they  entirely  disappeared ; 
and,  the  next  moment,  my  ears  were 
saluted  from  above  by  a  loud  and  spirit- 
stirring  "  Hurrah  /" 

That  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ledge,  which  hung  frowning 
over  the  place  where  I  stood,  I  was  now 
certified ;  but  how  I  should  be  able  to 
follow  him  in  so  difficult  an  ascent  still 
seemed  a  mystery.  Presently,  however, 
a  bare  arm  was  suspended  over  the  edge 


of  the  canopy,  the  huge  brawny  tendons 
of  which  seemed  almost  sufficient  to  lift 
the  rock  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the 
voice  of  Wolfe  was  heard  hallooing  from 
above. 

"  All's  right,  Mr.  Lascelles.  Catch 
hold  of  my  hand,  and  trust  yourself  to 
me."  "Are  you  firm'?"  I  cried  out. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  as  the  rock  itself."  "  Then 
hold  fast — here  goes  !"  Stretching  myself 
up  as  far  as  I  could,  I  succeeded  in  grasp- 
ing him  with  both  my  hands  round  the 
wrist.  For  one  moment  I  was  swinging 
to  and  fro  in  the  air ;  the  next  I  stood 
in  safety  beside  my  trusty  comrade.  The 
space  we  now  occupied  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  which  we  had  just  left; 
but  a  tall  mass  of  black  rock,  yet  to  be 
surmounted,  frowned  threateningly  over 
us  "  Follow  me,  sir,"  said  Wolfe.  *  We 
must  not  halt  till  we  get  to  the  top  ;"  and 
he  forthwith  commenced  the  ascent,  I  fol- 
lowing behind. 

The  rock  here  was  more  craggy  and 
1  broken  than  it  was  below,  and  afforded 
greater  facilities  to  the  climber.  Without 
|  much  difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  passing 
from  one  ledge  to  another,  till  at  length, 
to  our  inexpressible  joy,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  highest  summit  of  all — a 
round  flat  space  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  diameter.    "  Now  for  a  splice  of 
the  main-brace,  Wolfe,"  said  I,  producing 
i  a  small  flask  of  spirits.     "  Ay,  ay,  sir  ; 
here's  luck  to  us  down  again,"  and  the 
worthy  coxswain  quaffed  as  much  at  a 
draught  as  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
j  most  heads  unsteady. 

Having  reached  the  top,  half  of  our 
labour   was   accomplished  j    our  next 
anxiety  was,  how  we  were  to  reach  the 
bottom.    "Had  we  not  better  try  the 
;  other  side  of  the  rock?"  I  suggested, 
|  "  Never,  sir,"  said  Wolfe  ;  "  it  would  be 
|  utter  madness.    The  weather-side  of  the 
rock,  in  these  constant  winds,  becomes 
brittle  and  trustless.    The  very  birds  that 
hove  over  our  heads,  would  not  venture 
to  perch  upon  the  weather  side  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf.    But  here,"  he  continued, 
"is  a  place  where  we  might  venture. 
The  rock  here,  sir,  you  will  observe,  is 
shelving  and  rugged,  and  affords  some 
opportunity  of  clinging  by  our  hands, 
;  when  our  footing  is  faithless.    Shall  we 
j  try  ?"    "  Certainly,"  I  replied  ;  "  if  you 
advise  it."    "Then  let  us  strip  to  the 
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trowsers,  sir.  I  am  too  old  a  cragsman 
to  trust  myself  to  a  difficult  descent  with 
a  weight  of  clothes  upon  my  back. 
Nothing  like  a  bare  foot  for  a  slippery 
footing !" 

We  stripped  accordingly,  as  he  direct- 
ed ;  and  having  hailed  the  boat  to  lie  off, 
we  tossed  our  clothes  over  the  precipice, 
in  such  a  direction  that  they  might  easily 
be  picked  up  beneath.  In  a  few  minules 
we  were  prepared  to  start.  "  Now, 
Wolfe,"  said  I,  "  Who  goes  first  V  "  I, 
of  course,"  he  replied.  "  By  no  means," 
said  I.  "  In  such  a  situation  as  ours,  all 
rank  sinks  to  the  ground."  "Then,  sir," 
said  Wolfe  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  I  wish 
the  ground  would  sink  along  with  it,  and 
leave  us,  without  further  ado,  to  breast 
the  waves  of  old  mother  Ocean."  "But 
since  that's  not  likely  to  happen,"  I  re- 
plied,  "  we  had  better  settle  which  of  us 
will  go  first.  Come !  shall  it  be  a  toss- 
up  V9    "  As  you  please,  sir." 

I  gathered  up  a  small  piece  of  flat 
stone,  and  wetting  it  on  one  side  with  my 
tongue,  as  I  had  often  done  at  school,  I 
tossed  it  twirling  up  into  the  air.  "  Wet, 
or  no  wet?"  I  cried.  "No  wet!"  said 
Wolfe  ;  and  no  wet  it  was ;  so  the  lot  to 
be  first  in  the  perilous  descent  fell  on  me. 
"  Warily,  warily,  sir,"  said  Wolfe,  as  I 
dropped  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice ; 
never  loosen  your  hands  till  your  foot 
is  firm."  "  My  foot  is  firm  now."  I  re- 
plied; "come  along."  But  scarcely  had 
I  unfastened  my  hands  from  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  in  order  to  allow  Wolfe  to  fol- 
low, when  the  faithless  prop  on  which  I 
rested  began  to  tremble  beneath  me.  I 
tried  to  clasp  some  of  the  protruding 
angles  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  save  my. 
self.  But  in  vain.  My  weight  was  too 
much  for  the  stone  on  which  I  stood, 
which  speedily  detached  itself  from  the 
parent  rock,  and  bounded  with  a  loud 
crash  to  the  bottom. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of 
that  moment.  I  grasped  at  every  angle  I 
could  reach ;  but  all  my  efforts  could  only 
retard,  not;  stop,  my  downward  progress ; 
and  I  was  just  about  to  give  myself  up  to 
my  fate,  when  I  found  myself  firmly 
grasped  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  Wolfe  bending  over  the 
rock  above  me.  With  the  support  of  his 
arm,  and  my  own  exertions,  I  succeeded, 
most  unexpectedly,  in  once  more  reaching 


the  top.  "Thank  God,"  cried  the 
generous  fellow,  when  I  again  stood  at 
his  side.  "  Had  you  fallen,  Mr.  Lascel- 
les,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself. 
No  !  never  shall  it  be  said  that  Richard 
Wolfe  permitted  a  boy  to  precede  him 
when  danger  was  in  question.  Come  on, 
sir  !  Follow  me,  and  trust  to  my  direc- 
tions as  to  placing  your  feet.  I  hope 
we  may  yet  reach  the  bottom  in  safety." 
"  Wolfe,"  I  replied,  "  I  dispute  pre- 
cedence no  longer.    Go  on — I  follow  !" 

With  our  faces  turned  towards  the 
rock,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  caution, 
we  again  commenced  the  descent ;  my 
faithful  comrade  constantly  calling  out  to 
me  as  we  proceeded,  "  Place  your  feet 
here,  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  here."  At 
length,  with  considerable  difficulty,  but  in 
perfect  safety,  we  reached  the  bottom. 
The  galley  backed  into  the  rock  to  receive 
us ;  and  we  had  just  stepped  on  board, 
when  we  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a 
musket.  We  pushed  off  with  all  the 
speed  we  could.  Another  shot  was 
fired.  They  proceeded  from  the  look- 
outs I  had  stationed  on  shore.  "  It's  a 
small  craft,  sir,  steering  for  the  island," 
said  Wolfe  "  we  had  better  make  all  speed 
to  be  in  time  to  receive  her."  "True,"  I 
replied.  "Let  us  take  to  our  oars. 
Stretch  out,  men ;  pull  for  your  lives  !" 
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RAINING  AND  WATER  PLANTS. 
Let  him  who  is  disposed  to  observe  the  works 
of  nature  with  reference  to  their  utility,  exam- 
ine the  Canadian  Birch- wort,  which  carries  at 
its  base  two  concave  leaves  ;  or  let  him  hear 
that  each  leaf  of  the  Tilandria,  or  Wild-Pine  of 
the  West  Indies,  is  furnished  near  the  stalk 
with  a  hollow  bucket,  containing  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  he  will  say, 
"  Surely  these  plants  grow  in  a  land  where 
water  is  scarce,  the  thirsty  traveller  derives 
refreshment  from  them  :  birds  also,  and  some 
animals,  have  no  other  supply."  The  air,  too, 
he  would  conjecture  to  be  sultry,  the  country  a 
parched  one,  and  his  conjectures  would  be 
right.  Birch-worts  grow  in  those  trembling 
and  frothy-looking  Canadian  marshes,  which 
dry  up  during  the  hot  months :  their  concave 
leaves  receive  and  retain,  for  a  long  time,  the 
showers  that  fall  occasionally,  and  also  the 
heavy  night  dews  :  they  are  consequently  very 
important  to  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  and  in- 
sects, which  are  thus  provided  with  plentiful 
supplies  of  pure  and  wholesome  water,  in 
situations  where  it  can  rarely  be  obtained. 
The  habitat  of  the  Wild  Pine  is  similarly 
parched,  for  it  abounds  in  the  most  sultry  parts 
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of  the  West  Indies.  Some  kinds  of  Aloes,  too, 
common  to  parched  [regions,  secrete  such  a 
quantity  of  water  in  their  cup-shaped  leaves, 
as  to  afford  a  grateful  refreshment  Tor  thirsty 
travellers. 

The  Nepenthes  Distillatoria,  or  Pitcher  plant, 
abounds  in  those  stony  and  arid  parts  of  Java, 
from  which  small  birds  and  quadrupeds  must 
migrate  in  search  of  water,  were  it  not  for  this 
vegetable  production.  The  traveller  who  passes 
through  those  sultry  regions,  is  frequently  at- 
tracted by  its  singular  appearance,  and  by  the 
number  of  birds  that  fly  in  and  out  among  the 
branches.  On  drawing  near,  he  observes  a 
small  bag,  shaped  like  a  pitcher,  at  the  foot 
stalk  of  each  leaf,  furnished  with  a  neatly  fitted 
lid,  and  having  a  kind  of  hinge  that  passes 
over  the  handle  of  the  pitcher,  and  connects  it 
with  the  leaf.  This  hinge  is  a  strong  fibre, 
which  contracts  in  showery  weather,  and  when 
the  dew  falls.  Numerous  little  goblets,  filled 
with  sweet  fresh  water,  are  thus  held  forth, 
and  afford  a  delightful  draught  to  such  small 
animals  as  climb  the  branches,  and  to  a  varie- 
ty of  winged  creatures.  They  hear  the  patter- 
ing of  the  heavy  rain-drops  on  the  dry  leaves, 
while  sheltered  in  their  hiding-places ;  and 
when  the  rain  is  sufficiently  abated,  forth  they 
come,  and  refresh  themselves  at  every  open 
cup.  It  is  delightful  to  see  them  thus  employ- 
ed, and  the  pitcher  plant  is  sometimes  almost 
covered  with  these  thirsty  creatures :  some 
drinking  eagerly,  others  lifting  up  their  little 
bills  between  each  sip,  as  if  grateful  for  the 
refreshing  draught.  But  no  sooner  has  the 
cloud  passed  by,  and  the  warm  sun  shone 
forth,  than  the  heated  fibre  begins  to  expand, 
and  close  the  goblet  so  firmly,  as  even  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  This  is  a  beautiful  and 
prospective  contrivance.  The  quadruped,  bird, 
or  insect,  has  had  sufficient  time  to  quench  its 
thirst,  for  the  heavens  do  not  immediately  be- 
come clear ;  and  when  the  goblet  is  filled  with 
dew,  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  felt.  But  the  plant 
also  requires  refreshment;  rain-drops  soon 
trickle  from  the  arid  place  in  which  it  grows, 
and  the  nightly  dews  are  insufficient  to  refresh 
the  sloping  side  of  its  assigned  locality.  The 
pitchers,  therefore,  are  essential  to  its  preser- 
vation, and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  is  pre- 
served by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  lid. 
As  long,  too,  as  the  lid  stands  open,  the  slender 
bill,  the  proboscis,  or  the  tongue,  can  be  rea- 
dily thrust  in,  but  as  it  gradually  contracts, 
this  is  of  course  precluded ;  but,  then,  lest  any 
poor  thirsty  creature  should  arrive  late,  or  re- 
main unsatisfied  in  the  crowd,  such  pitchers  as 
are  covered  with  leaves  remain  much  longer 
open,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  never  close 
at  all.  We  may  also  remark,  that  neither  one, 
nor  two,  nor  even  ten  large  pitchers,  are  as- 
signed to  each  plant,  but  that  every  leaf-stalk 
has  its  own.  Hence  every  leaf  receives  a  ne- 
cessary supply  of  moisture  through  tubes  that 
communicate,  like  syphons,  with  its  absorbing 
vessels.  I  scarcely  know  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  one  part  to 
another,  of  one  vegetable  to  the  animals  that 


surround  it,  is  more  clearly  evinced  than  in 
this  unassuming  plant. 

Now,  if  the  leaves  were  broad  like  those  of 
a  common  chestnut,  or  the  coltsfoot,  neither 
rain  nor  dew  could  reach  the  pitchers :  but, 
instead  of  this,  they  slope  upwards  :  therefore, 
when  the  lid  is  open,  the  pitcher  soon  fills,  and 
to  its  brimming  goblet  innumerable  winged 
creatures  eagerly  resort.  The  insect  has  a 
long  proboscis,  with  which  to  sip  up  the  mois- 
ture ;  the  bird  introduces  its  narrow  bill ;  but 
if  the  insect  or  bird  had  instead  of  these  mouths 
constructed  like  a  fish,  and  those  peculiar 
tongues  which  distinguish  aquatic  natures, 
considerable  difficulty  would  arise,  and  the 
pitcher  be  often  broken,  in  the  endeavour  to 
procure  a  sip.  We  may  also  fairly  assume 
that  the  little  quadrupeds  which  resort  thither 
are  furnished  with  a  long  and  slender  member, 
which  permits  them  to  lap  the  water,  through 
comparatively  a  narrow  aperture.  And  as  the 
claws  of  birds  enable  them  to  retain  a  firm  hold 
on  branches,  when  even  rudely  shaken  by  the 
wind,  and  the  feet  of  insects  are  so  formed  as 
to  grasp  the  smoothest  stems,  many  little  ani- 
mals have  likewise  feet  well  adapted  for  climb- 
ing. The  field  mouse,  for  instance,  which  can 
run  np  a  stack  of  corn,  and  all  swift  moving 
and  defenceless  quadrupeds,  are  thus  con- 
structed. The  digging  foot  which  is  assigned 
to  the  mole,  or  one  resembling  a  horse's  hoof, 
would  be  useless  in  ascending  slippery  places. 
The  pitcher  at  each  leaf-stalk  has  also  a  two- 
fold purpose;  it  refreshes  the  parent  plant, 
and  holds  forth  an  open  goblet  to  many  a  poor 
thirsty  wayfaring  creature.  A  few  would  not 
suffice  either  to  the  plant  or  its  visitors,  as  I 
before  observed,  and,  therefore,  every  leaf  is 
similarly  provided :  nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  if  the  fibrous  hinge  contracted  only 
in  heavy  rain,  such  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  and 
insects,  as  fly  or  walk  by  night,  would  not  be 
able  to  quench  their  thirst ;  but  dew  equally 
affects  it ;  therefore  it  is  for  them  also  that  the 
nightly  goblet  is  thus  bountifully  replenished. 
And  how  multifarious  are  its  uses,  whether 
filled  by  rain  or  dew  !  Without  the  moisture 
which  it  thus  retains,  the  beautiful  green  colour 
that  adorns  the  plant  would  fade ;  the  flower 
could  not  open,  the  seeds  could  not  ripen,  such 
creatures  as  subsist  on  the  sweet  nectarious 
juices  of  its  open  flowers  would  lose  their  daily 
banquet,  end  numerous  small  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds must  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  if, 
indeed,  they  could  exist  at  all. 

As  the  need  increases,  so  do  the  means  to 
supply  that  need.  The  burning  sands  of  Africa 
exhibit  a  large  tree,  called  by  the  negroes  Boa. 
The  trunk  of  this  is  a  natural  reservoir  for 
water  during  the  rainy  months,  and  being 
shaded  with  thick  foliage,  continues  fresh  and 
cool  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Travellers 
are  often  saved,  by  the  knowledge  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fact,  from  perishing  with  thirst  on 
crossing  those  sultry  deserts,  where,  during 
six  long  months,  not  a  single  shower  refreshes 
the  parched  earth.  Vegetable  fountains  also 
rise  on  the  arid  rocks  of  the  Antilles.  They 
are  called  Water  Liannes,  and  are  so  full  of 
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sap,  that  if  a  single  branch  is  cut,  a  quantity  of 
pure  liquor  immediately  exudes. 

How  wonderful  is  the  Kaining-tree  of  the 
Canaries,  which  affords  a  regular  supply  of 
water  to  an  island  which  is  destitute  of  so  great 
a  blessing.  A  mist  arises  every  morning  from 
the  sea,  which  rests  on  the  thick  leaves  and 
widely-spreading  branches  of  a  kind  of  laurel, 
and  then  distils  in  drops  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  till  it  is  at  length  exhausted.  The 
peculiar  situation  of  the  tree  enables  it  more 
readily  to  attract  the  mist :  for  it  springs  from 
a  rock,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and  narrow 
valley.  This  interesting  tree  is  an  evergreen, 
of  considerable  size.  The  water  which  distils 
from  it  furnishes  every  family  in  its  vicinity 
with  what  is  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  persons  are  appointed  by  the  council  to 
distribute  the  necessary  supplies. 

Observe,  too,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
swamps  that  extend  along  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy.  The  name  swamp  seems  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  water,  and  this  is  correct, 
during  the  winter  months  ;  but  when  the  heat 
of  summer  is  set  in,  the  swamps  dry  up,  and 
no  running  stream  is  heard  throughout  the 
vast  extent  of  their  almost  interminable  forests. 
Yet  these  forests  must  be  traversed  during  the 
hot  months,  and  those  who  traverse  them  often 
lose  their  way,  and  would  perish,  were  they 
not  provided  with  living  fountains  in  that  hot 
land.  A  peculiar  kind  of  fungus,  called  the 
pine-apple  fungus,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
fruit,  grows  profusely  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  a  native  fir.  These  fungi  are  so 
full  of  sap,  that,  on  being  cut  with  a  knife, 
nearly  a  pint  of  clear  and  wholesome  juice  im- 
mediately flows  out.  We  may  infer  that  the 
animals  and  birds  which  frequent  these  deep 
forests,  are  instructed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  valuable  supply,  for  every  created  thing 
serves  at  least  a  twofold  purpose :  it  ministers 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wants  of 
man,  and  answers  many  important  ends  in  the 
great  economy  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  for  man  alone  that  vegetable 
fountains  rise  in  arid  places.  We  must  again 
refer  to  the  wonderful  provision  that  is  made 
for  the  many  living  creatures  which  are  called 
into  being,  and  which  are  not  suffered  to  perish 
with  thirst  in  their  wilderness  abodes.  Carry 
your  eye,  my  reader,  towards  the  sultry  deserts 
of  Africa,  where  no  cool  breezes  refresh  the 
weary  traveller,  and  no  sound  of  running  water 
is  heard,  where  the  heavens  are  unclouded,  and 
the  sun  blazes  with  meridian  splendour ;  where 
it  often  happens  that  for  six  long  months,  no 
water-urns  of  the  firmament  (as  Arabian  wri- 
ters beautifully  denominate  the  passing  clouds) 
moisten  the  parched  earth.  It  seems  impossi- 
ble that  either  animal  or  vegetable  life  can 
subsist  on  such  a  burning  and  sandy  soil,  and 
yet  there  is  a  class  of  vegetables,  and  certain 
small  animals,  that  live  there,  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  resist  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature and  soil.  Campbell  mentions,  that 
while  crossing  one  of  these  burning  plains,  he 
remarked  several  creeping  plants  of  luxuriant 
vegetation,    Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 


plants  of  Africa  have  generally  succulent 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  aloe  and  mesembryan- 
themum,  and  that  the  sap-vessels  are  very 
large  ;  this  may  easily  be  observed  by  holding 
a  leaf  to  the  light,  when  they  appear  like  tubes 
open  at  each  end,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  ab- 
sorb any  atmospheric  moisture.  Dews  fall 
heavily  in  those  hot  countries,  and  the  plant'is 
thus  preserved  in  health  and  vigour.  But*  the 
plant  does  not  exist  for  itself  only ;  the  moisture 
thus  secreted  is  given  out  for  the  benefit  of 
others :  it  is  either  covered  with  large  juicy 
berries,  or  the  superabundant  moisture  distils 
from  off  the  leaves.  But  the  first  most  gene- 
rally occurs,  and  the  berries  which  thus  grow 
upon  the  stem  or  leaves,  are  filled  with  a  clear 
transparent  fluid,  as  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  aborigines  of  those  intolerable  •  regions, 
as  the  cocoa-nut  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone.  A  small  quadruped,  resembling 
a  mouse,  abounds  on  the  sand-hills,  and  these 
creatures  were  seen  busily  employed  in  nibbling 
off  the  berries,  and  carrying  them  to  their  holes, 
as  seamen  convey  casks  of  water  into  their 
ships.  Here  is  a  real  benefit  conferred,  and  no 
doubt  these  little  quadrupeds  are  of  use,  for 
we  may  certainly  infer  that  no  creature  is 
placed  without  design  in  its  allotted  station. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured,  that  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  kind  of  life  to  which 
Providence  assigns  them  ;  for  we  cannot  admit, 
that  as  these  vegetables  are  furnished  with 
large  sap-vessels  for  absorbing  moisture,  and 
with  others  through  which  the  moisture  distils 
into  little  berries,  and  all  this  expressly  for 
preserving  life  in  those  small  quadrupeds,  that 
the  quadruped  itself  has  no  purpose  to  fulfil. 
We  may  also  briefly  notice,  how  well  the  little 
animal  is  provided  with  teeth  for  nibbling  off 
the  berries.  If  the  teeth  were  flat,  or  hook- 
shaped,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  berries  would 
in  vain  offer  a  refreshing  draught  to  the  thirsty 
quadruped;  again,  the  quadruped  draws  out 
the  superabundant  moisture  from  the  sand- 
plant,  which  is  admirably  furnished  with  large 
absorbing  vessels,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
drinking  in  the  dew.  Neither  the  plant  nor 
animal  can  minister  to  the  dew  ;  and  from  this 
we  may  gain  instruction  : — that  gracious  Being, 
whose  silent  operations  are  compared  to  the 
dew  which  falls  unseen,  and  yet  refreshes  the 
thirsty  plant,  derives  no  benefit  from  the  mercy 
he  imparts.  He  delights  to  bless  his  creatures, 
and,  in  blessing,  to  increase  their  happiness. 

Now,  if  the  aloes,  of  which  I  have  just  spo- 
ken, grew  in  England  instead  of  Africa,  in  a 
country  where  rain  often  falls,  and  the  weather 
continues  cloudy,  their  thick  leaves  would  be 
unnecessary,  for  no  animal  requires  a  vegetable 
fountain  in  this  land  of  running  streams ;  hence 
the  aloe  never  grows  wild  in  England,  and  even 
the  few  English  vegetables  which  in  any  re- 
spect resemble  it,  flourish  on  rocks  and  walls, 
and  their  juicy  tubes  secrete  a  liquid  which  is 
invaluable  in  medicine. 

Such  are  the  water  plants  which  supersede 
the  necessity  of  streams  in  countries  where  the 
existence  of  such  streams  is  incompatible  with 
the  general  arrangement. — Progress  of  Creation. 
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THE  BEGGAR  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Andrew  Elliot — at  least  we  shall  call  him  by 
that  name — was  the  eldest  son  of  a  small  far- 
mer in  the  south  of  Scotland.  At  the  period 
when  we  commence  our  story,  now  a  pretty 
old  one,  Andrew  was  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  sharp,  clever, 
active  lad,  of  excellent  dispositions  and  upright 
principles,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Andrew  had  at  this  time 
an  unele  in  London,  an  extensive  and  wealthy 
merchant.  To  this  person  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  capital,  there 
being  little  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  im- 
prove his  condition  in  any  way  at  home.  On 
his  arrival  at  his  uncle's,  he  was  immediately 
introduced  by  that  person  into  his  own  counting- 
house,  where  he  soon  discovered  such  an  apt- 
ness for  business  as  induced  his  relative  gradu- 
ally to  devolve  on  him  some  of  the  weightiest 
and  most  important  transactions  of  the  concern. 
His  steady,  upright  conduct,  in  short,  and 
agreeable  manners,  won  the  esteem  of  his  uncle 
(who  was  a  bachelor),  and  thus  placed  him  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune.  In  time,  the  old 
man  took  young  Elliot  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few 
years  afterwards,  left  him  his  whole  business 
and  fortune  (which  last  was  very  considerable), 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  legacies. 

Here,  then,  was  the  young  man  raised,  by  a 
combination  of  his  own  deserts  with  favourable 
circumstances,  at  twenty-eight  or  so,  to  what 
a  person  of  moderate  ambition  would  call  the 
top  of  fortune's  ladder.  The  business  left  him 
by  his  relative  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  in 
money,  lands,  and  securities  of  various  kinds, 
he  might,  besides,  be  worth  nearly  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  For  two  or  three  years  after 
this,  matters  went  on  exceedingly  well  with 
Mr.  Elliot.  He  was  a  man  of  consequence 
upon  'Change,  and  his  credit  was  unbounded — 
this  last  circumstance  not  more  owing  to  his 
wealth  than  to  the  excellence  of  his  character, 
which  was  honourable  and  upright  to  the  last 
degree.  He  was,  moreover,  generous  and 
benevolent,  and  had  ever  a  ready  hand  for  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous.  These  qualities, 
however,  though  they  gained  him  the  universal 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  could  not 
shield  him  from  those  reverses  that  chequer 
human  life.  A  series  of  losses  by  shipwreck, 
and  of  extensive  failures  in  the  city,  reduced 
him,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  bankruptcy,  and 
placed  him  precisely  in  the  situation  in  life 
whence  he  had  set  out.  But  he  was  a  bank- 
rupt in  fortune  only,  not  in  fame.  His  excel- 
lent character  still  remained  to  him,  and  now 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

During  all  this  time,  Mr.  Elliot  continued  to 
reside  in  his  late  uncle's  house — now  his  own, 
however — which  was  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  counting-room.  He  had 
taken  up  his  abode  there  when  he  came  to 
London  first,  and  there  he  still  remained.  In 
going  to  and  from  the  counting-house  to  his 
residence,  a  road  which  he  had  now  traversed 
several  times  a  day  for  many  years,  Mr.  Elliot 


had  to  pass  a  certain  corner,  at  which  was 
stationed  a  cripple  mendicant,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  post  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
To  this  needy  and  unfortunate  person  Mr. 
Elliot  had  been  exceedingly  generous  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity ;  throwing  him  a  shilling 
several  times  a-week,  but  not  unfrequently 
making  it  half  a  crown ;  for  he  was  taken  with 
the  modest  demeanour  of  the  man,  who  never 
sought  the  charity  he  gave.  But  from  this 
benevolent  practice  Mr.  Elliot  was  compelled 
to  desist  when  his  reverses  came  upon  him,  and 
to  pass  his  old  pensioner  without  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.  He  still,  however,  gave 
him  a  trifle  now  and  then,  but  it  was  latterly 
more  proportioned  to  his  means  than  his  dis- 
position, and  was  given,  besides,  only  at  long 
intervals.  Thus,  then,  matters  stood  between 
Mr.  Elliot  and  the  beggar,  and  thus  had  they 
stood  for  several  weeks,  when,  as  the  former 
was  returning  home  one  evening  in  the  dusk 
(it  was  the  month  of  October),  the  mendicant, 
who  was  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  his  station, 
as  Mr.  Elliot  passed,  called  after  him  by  his 
name.  Surprised  that  the  man  should  have 
known  it,  and  a  little  irritated  at  the  interrup- 
tion, Mr.  Elliot  turned  sharply  round,  and 
demanded  to  know  what  he  wanted. 

"You  have  not  been  so  kind  to  me  of  late 
as  you  used  to  be,  Mr.  Elliot,"  said  the  cripple, 
with  a  smile.  "There  are  reasons  for  every- 
thing," replied  the  former,  "and  of  course  one 
for  that  too.  I  am  not  so  able  now  to  relieve 
you  as  I  was. "  "I  know  that, ' '  said  the  beggar. 
"Indeed!"  replied  Mr.  Elliot,  more  and  more 
surprised  at  the  knowledge  of  him  and  his  cir- 
cumstances which  the  cripple  seemed  to  possess. 
"Pray,  how  do  you  happen  to  know  that?" 
"It  does'nt  matter,"  said  the  mendicant;  "I 
do  know  it,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  am 
not  certain,  that,  poor  and  humble  as  I  am,  I 
could  not  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  your 
present  difficulties.  If  you  could  think,  Mr. 
Elliot,  of  calling  at  No.  36  Crutched  Friars, 
to-morrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  I  could 
perhaps  introduce  you  to  a  friend  from  whom 
you  might  hear  of  something  to  your  advantage. 
Will  you  do  this  ?" 

Confounded  by  the  singularity  of  this  address, 
it  was  some  seconds  before  Mr.  Elliot  could 
make  any  reply.  At  length,  thinking  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  making  the  call  to  which 
he  was  invited,  however  strange  the  circum- 
stances, he  replied,  "  that  he  had  no  objection — 
that  he  certainly  would."  "Well,"  said  the 
little  old  beggar,  for  he  was  a  man  of  diminutive 
stature,  "do  so,  and  inquire  for  John  Johnstone. 
Recollect,  John  Johnstone,"  and  he  hobbled 
away. 

The  appointment  which  he  had  thus  made, 
Mr.  Elliot  resolved  to  keep — not  from  any  idea 
whatever  that  it  could  possibly  produce  any 
benefit  to  him,  but  from  sheer  curiosity  to 
know  in  what  it  would  end.  On  the  following 
night,  accordingly,  he  made  his  way  to  Crutched 
Friars ;  having  previously  remarked,  however, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  afternoon,  that  the 
little  old  beggar  was  not,  as  usual,  at  his 
station.    The  number  to  which  he  had  been 
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directed,  Mr.  Elliot  at  once  found :  it  was  on  a 
neat,  genteel,  green  painted  door.  He  rapped. 
A  modest,  well-dressed  servant  girl  opened  the 
door.  He  said  lie  had  come  there  by  appoint- 
ment to  meet  a  Mr.  John  Johnstone.  He  was 
instantly  admitted,  and  shown  into  a  small  but 
remarkably  clean  and  well-furnished  apartment. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  person  whose  house  he 
was  in,  Mr.  Elliot  had  no  idea  who  he  was  to 
see.  What  was  his  surprise  then,  when,  after 
he  had  been  seated  for  a  few  minutes,  his  old 
friend  the  cripple  entered  the  apartment,  but 
now  so  clean,  and  neatly,  even  handsomely 
dressed,  that  it  was  some  seconds  before  he 
recognised  him.  The  old  man  smiled  at  Mr. 
Elliot's  surprise,  but  requested  him  to  be  seated. 
When  he  had  done  so,  the  former  sat  down 
opposite  him.  "Now,  Mr.  Elliot,"  he  said, 
"let  us  proceed  to  business  at  once.  I  am 
myself  the  person  whom  I  proposed  to  you  to 
meet,  and  I  will  begin  with  giving  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  who  and  what  I  am. 

"lama  countryman  of  your  own,  Mr.  Elliot, 
and  a  native  of  the  same  place.  I  thus  knew 
all  your  relations  perfectly,  and  I  knew  them 
to  be  respectable  people.  I  was  bred  a  brick- 
layer, and  in  that  capacity  came  to  London 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Soon  after  my  settle- 
ment in  the  metropolis,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  from  a  scaffold,  and  was  by  the  accident 
lamed  as  you  now  see  me.  Incapacitated  for 
working,  and  seeing  my  wife  and  family  starv- 
ing around  me,  for  I  was  already  married  and 
had  several  children,  I  resolved  on  adopting 
the  last  resource  of  the  destitute — to  solicit 
charity  on  the  public  streets.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  I  sought  a  distant  corner — that 
where  you  found  me — took  my  station,  and 
soon  found  my  receipts  considerable,  much 
more,  perhaps,  than  you  would  readily  believe. 
Thus  encouraged,  there  I  have  remained  ever 
since ;  and  the  result  is,  that  I  am  now  worth 
a  sum  that  cannot  be  called  trilling.  My  wife 
and  all  my  children,  excepting  one  daughter, 
have  been  dead  these  many  years.  Now,  Mr. 
Elliot,  added  the  old  man,  "  I  have  a  proposal 
to  make  to  you,  and  you  must  not  take  it  amiss, 
for  it  is  well  meant ;  and  if  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  you,  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  of  it.  We  will  part  as  good  friends 
as  ever,  notwithstanding.  You  were  generous 
to  me,  Mr.  Elliot,  when  you  had  the  means, 
and  I  know  your  character  to  be  all  that  is 
honourable,  and  these  are  the  reasons  that 
have  induced  me  to  take  this  step.  But  before 
I  make  the  proposal  I  spoke  about,  Mr.  Elliot," 
continued  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time  stretch- 
ing his  hand  towards  the  bell-pull,  "you  must 
see  my  daughter."  He  rang,  and  the  latter 
soon  after  entered  the  apartment,  a  modest, 
beautiful,  and  apparently  highly  educated  girl. 

Mr.  Elliot  was  introduced  to  her  by  her 
father,  and  a  conversation  ensued  which  dis- 
covered to  the  former  that  the  young  lady — for 
such  she  was  at  least  by  manners  and  educa- 
tion— was  indeed  all  that  she  appeared  to  be. 
After  she  had  remained  in  the  apartment  for 
about  half  an  hour,  "Now,  my  dear,"  said  her 
father,  addressing  her,  "do  you  retire  and 


prepare  a  little  supper  for  us,  as  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  our  friend  Mr.  Elliot  here." 
When  she  had  withdrawn,  "Now,  sir,  that  you 
have  seen  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  man, 
addressing  Mr.  Elliot,  "I  feel — but  it  may  be 
a  parent's  partiality — more  confidence  in  ma- 
king my  proposal  to  you.  That  proposal  is, 
I  Mr.  Elliot — and  I  beg  you  will  not  be  startled 
I  by  it,  but  just  take  it  all  easy,  for,  as  I  said 
!  before,  if  it  does  not  suit  you,  you  have  only  to 
;  say  so — that  you  should  marry  the  girl  whom 
j  you  have  just  seen,  and  I  will  give  you,  on  the 
day  of  your  marriage,  five  thousand  pounds ! 
Now,  take  time  to  consider  of  it.  I  neither 
expect  nor  require  an  immediate  answer  on  a 
question  so  important  to  you,  but  if  you  do  not 
decide  unfavourably  on  the  instant,  let  me 
know  the  result  of  your  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  You 
will  no  doubt  at  first  consider  it  a  degrading 
alliance,  perhaps  the  very  proposal  degrading 
to  you ;  but  such  an  idea  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  reasoning.  Notwithstanding  my  lowly 
station  in  life,  my  daughter  has  been  brought 
up  in  comfort,  I  may  say  in  affluence,  and  has 
had  the  best  education  which  London  can  afford. 
I  have  spared  no  expense  upon  her;  and  I 
believe  there  are  few  accomplishments  becoming 
her  sex,  of  which  she  is  not  possessed ;  and  1 
hope  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  she  is  as  amiable 
and  virtuous  as  she  is  accomplished." 

Availing  himself  of  the  offer  of  time  for 
reflection  on  this  most  unexpected  and  most 
j  extraordinary  proposal,  Mr.  Elliot  said — for  he 
certainly  was  startled  by  it,  and  was  by  no 
means  reconciled  on  the  instant  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  street  beggar,  even  with  five 
thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket — "that  he  was 
much  obliged  by  the  proposal,  that  he  felt 
exceedingly  grateful  for  it,  and  that  he  cer- 
tainly would  take  the  matter  into  his  considera- 
tion, and  let  him  know  the  result  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"Ay,  do  so,  do  so,"  said  the  old  man,  again 
extending  his  hand  to  the  bell-pull.  "Now, 
no  allusion  to  what  we've  been  talking  about ; 
not  a  word,"  he  added,  and  he  rang.  His 
daughter  again  entered.    In  a  short  time  after, 
a  neat,  nay,  even  elegant  supper,  was  served, 
and  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  followed.  The 
repast,  of  which  the  old  mendicant's  beautiful 
and  accomplished  daughter  did  the  honours, 
afforded  Mr.  Elliot  an  opportunity  of  further 
studying  her  merits ;  and  these  he  found  of  so 
pleasing  a  character,  that  he  sensibly  felt  his 
repugnance  to  look  on  her  in  the  light  of  his 
|  future  wife,  rapidly  subsiding.    He  found  her, 
j  in  short,  all  that  he  could  desire  in  a  companion 
I  for  life ;  and  a  few  more  visits,  which  he  con- 
trived to  make  subsequently,  on  various  pre- 
I  tences,  without  her  father's  presence,  confirmed 
!  him  in  the  opinion  which  the  first  interview 
inspired. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  Mr.  Elliot  led, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers,  the  fair 
Isabella  Johnstone  to  the  hymenial  altar,  and, 
on  the  same  day,  eight  thousand  pounds  in 
receipts  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  father  of  his  bride.  <  He  had 
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increased  his  daughter's  portion  by  three  thou- 
sand, saying  to  his  son-in-law,  "I  have  done 
this,  Mr.  Elliot,  because  I  wish  you  to  pay  off 
all  your  creditors  in  full  (Mr.  Elliot  had  pre- 
viously informed  him  that  somewhere  about 
three  thousand  would  do  this) ;  by  doing 
which,  you  will  recover  all  your  former  credit, 
and  get  on,  perhaps,  as  well  as  ever." 

With  this  proposition,  which  accorded  so 
well  with  his  own  honourable  disposition,  Mr. 
Elliot  eagerly  closed.  He  paid  off  all  his  old 
debts,  began  business  anew,  and  aided,  soothed, 
and  cheered  by  the  society  of  an  amiable  and 
affectionate  wife,  for  such  she  proved,  he  soon 
found  himself  again  in  nourishing  circumstan- 
ces, and  finally  died  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  London. 

Mr.  Elliot  left  a  son  by  this  marriage,  an 
only  child,  whose  name  may  be  recognized  as  a 
principal  partner  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  banking-houses  in  the  metropolis. — 
Chambers. 


SCHINDERHANNES,  THE  GERMAN 
ROBBER. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  for  some  time  after,  the  two  banks  of 
the  Rhine  were  the  theatre  of  continual  wars. 
Commerce  was  interrupted,  industry  destroyed, 
the  fields  ravaged,  and  the  barns  and  cottages 
plundered ;  farmers  and  merchants  became 
bankrupts,  and  journeymen  and  labourers 
thieves.  Robbery  was  the  only  mechanical 
art  which  was  worth  pursuing,  and  the  only 
exercises  followed  were  assault  and  battery. 
These  enterprises  were  carried  on  at  first  by 
individuals  trading  on  their  own  capital  of 


publicly  with  his  mistress,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
nineteen,  in  the  very  place  which  the  evening 
before  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  his  criminal 
exploits ;  he  frequented  the  fairs  and  taverns, 
which  were  crowded  with  his  victims;  and 
such  was  the  terror  he  had  inspired,  that  these 
audacious  exposures  were  made  with  perfect 
impunity.  Free,  generous,  handsome,  and 
jovial,  it  may  even  be  conceived  that  some- 
times he  gained  the  protection  from  love  which 
could  not  have  been  extorted  by  force. 

It  is  scarcely  a  wonder  that  with  the  admi- 
rable regulations  of  the  robbers,  they  should 
have  succeeded  even  to,  so  great  an  extent  as 
they  did  in  that  unsettled  country.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  them  were  allowed  to  re- 
side in  the  same  town  or  village ;  they  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  district, 
and  apparently  connected  with  each  other  only 
by  some  mysterious  free-masonry  of  their  craft. 
When  a  blow  was  to  be  struck,  a  messenger 
was  sent  round  by  the  chief  to  warn  his  follow- 
ers ;  and  at  the  mustering  place  the  united 
band  rose  up,  like  the  clan  of  Roderick  Dhu 
from  the  heather,  to  disappear  as  suddenly 
again  in  darkness  when  the  object  was  accom- 
plished. Their  clothing,  names,  and  nations, 
were  changed  perpetually ;  a  Jew  broker  at 
Cologne  would  figure  some  days  after  at  Aix- 
la-chappelle,  or  Spa,  as  a  German  baron,  or  a 
Dutch  merchant,  keeping  open  table,  and  play- 
ing a  high  game  ;  and  the  next  week  he  might 
be  met  with  in  the  forest  at  the  head  of  his 
troop.  Young  and  beautiful  women  were  al- 
ways in  their  suite,  who,  particularly  in  the 
task  of  obtaining  and  falsifying  passports,  did 
more  by  address  than  their  lovers  could  have 
effected  by  their  courage.    Spies,  principally 


skill  and  courage ;  but  when  the  French  laws  !  Jews,  were  employed  throughout  the  whole 


came  into  more  active  operation  in  the  seat  of 
their  exploits,  the  desperadoes  formed  them- 
selves, for  mutual  protection,  into  copartner- 
ships, which  were  the  terror  of  the  country. 
Men  soon  arose  among  them,  whose  talents,  or 
prowess,  attracted  the  confidence  of  their  com- 
rades, and  chiefs  were  elected,  and  laws  and 
institutions  were  established.  Different  places 
of  settlement  were  chosen  by  different  socie- 
ties ;  the  famous  Pickard  carried  his  bandjinto 
Belgium  and  Holland ;  while  on  the  confines  of 
Germany,  where  the  wild  provinces  of  Kirn, 
Simmerm,  and  Birkenfield,  offered  a  congenial 
field,  the  banditti  were  concentrated,  whose 
last  and  most  celebrated  chief,  the  redoubted 
Schinderhannes,  is  the  subject  of  this  brief 
notice. 

His  predecessors,  indeed,  Finck,  Peter  the 
Black,  Zughetto,  and  Seibert,  were  long  before 
renowned  among  those  who  square  their  con- 
duct by  the  good  old  rule  of  clubs ;  they  were 
brave  men,  and  stout  and  pitiless  robbers. 
But  Schinderhannes,  the  boldest  of  the  bold, 
young,  active,  and  subtle,  converted  the  ob- 
scure exploits  of  banditti  into  the  compara- 
tively magnificent  ravages  of  "the  outlaw  and 
his  men;"  and  sometimes  marched  at  the  head 
of  sixty  or  eighty  of  his  troop  to  the  attack  of 
whole  villages.  Devoted  to  pleasure,  no  fear 
ever  crossed  him  in  its  pursuit;  he  walked 


country,  to  give  notice  where  a  booty  might  be 
obtained.  Spring  and  autumn  were  the  prin- 
cipal seasons  of  their  harvest ;  in  winter  the 
roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  in  summer 
the  days  were  too  long ;  the  light  of  the  moon, 
in  particular,  was  always  avoided,  and  so  were 
the  betraying  foot-prints  in  the  snow.  They 
seldom  marched  in  a  body  to  the  place  of 
attack,  but  went  thither  two  or  three  in  a 
party,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  even  in  carriages.  As  soon  as  they  had 
entered  a  village,  their  first  care  was  to  muffle 
the  church-bell,  so  as  to  prevent  an  alarm  being 
rung ;  or  to  commence  a  heavy  fire,  to  give  the 
inhabitants  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  num- 
bers, and  impress  them  with  the  feeling  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  stay  at  home,  than 
to  venture  out  into  the  fray. 

John  Buckler,  alias  Schinderhannes,  the 
worthy,  whose  youthful  arm  wielded  with  such 
force  a  power  constituted  in  this  manner,  was 
the  son  of  a  currier,  and  born  at  Muhlen,  near 
Nastceten,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  family  intended  to  emigrate  to  Poland, 
but  on  the  way  the  father  entered  the  Imperial 
service  at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  He  deserted, 
and  his  wife  and  child  followed  him  to  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  subsequently  the  tra- 
vellers took  up  their  abode  again  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Rhine. 
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At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Schinderhannes  com- 
menced his  career  of  crime  by  spending  a  louis, 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  in  a  tavern. 
Afraid  to  return  home,  he  wandered  about  the 
fields  till  hunger  compelled  him  to  steal  a 
horse,  which  he  sold.  Sheep  stealing  was  his 
next  vocation,  but  in  this  he  was  caught  and 
transferred  to  prison.  He  made  his  escape, 
however,  the  first  night,  and  returned  in  a  very 
business-like  manner  to  receive  two  crowns 
which  were  due  to  him  on  account  of  the  sheep 
he  had  stolen.  After  being  associated  with 
the  band  as  their  chief,  he  went  to  buy  a  piece 
of  linen,  but  thinking,  from  the  situation  of  the 
premises,  that  it  might  be  obtained  without 
any  exchange  of  coin  on  his  part,  he  returned 
the  same  evening,  and  stealing  a  ladder  in  the 
neighbourhood,  placed  it  at  the  window  of  the 
warehouse,  and  got  in.  A  man  was  writing  in 
the  interior,  but  the  robber  looked  at  him 
steadily,  and  shouldering  his  booty,  withdrew. 
He  was  taken  a  second  time,  but  escaped,  as 
before,  on  the  same  night. 

His  third  escape  was  from  a  dark  and  clamp 
vault,  in  the  prison  of  Schneppenbach,  where, 
having  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  kitchen, 
he  tore  an  iron  bar  from  the  window  by  main 
force,  and  leaped  out  at  hazard.  He  broke  his 
leg  in  the  fall,  but  finding  a  stick,  managed  to 
drag  himself  along,  in  the  course  of  three 
nights,  to  Birkenmuhl,  without  a  morsel  of 
food,  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  left  some 
ounces  of  skin  and  flesh  of  his  own  on  the 
road. 

Marianne  Schoeffer  was  the  first  avowed 
mistress  of  Schinderhannes.  She  was  a  young 
girl  of  fourteen,  of  ravishing  beauty,  and  al- 
ways "semettait  avec  une  elegance  extreme." 
Blacken  Klos,  one  of  the  band,  an  unsuccessful 
suitor  of  the  lady,  one  day,  after  meeting  with 
a  repulse,  out  of  revenge,  carried  off  her 
clothes.  When  the  outrage  was  communicated 
to  Schinderhannes,  he  followed  the  ruffian  to  a 
cave  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  slew 
him.  It  was  Julia  Blaesius,  however,  who  be- 
came the  permanent  companion  of  the  young 
chief.  The  account  given  by  her  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  united  to  the  destiny  of  the 
robber  is  altogether  improbable.  A  person 
came  to  her,  she  said,  and  mentioned  that 
somebody  wished  to  speak  to  her  in  the  forest 
of  Dolbach;  she  kept  the  assignation,  and 
found  there  a  handsome  young  man,  who  told 
her  that  she  must  follow  him — an  invitation 
which  she  was  obliged  at  length  by  threats  to 
accede  to.  It  appears  sufficiently  evident, 
however,  that  the  personal  attractions  of  Schin- 
derhannes, who  was  then  not  twenty-two,  had 
been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  tempt  poor 
Julia  to  her  fate,  and  that  of  her  own  accord 

"  She  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love  tale." 
It  may  be,  indeed,  as  she  affirmed,  that  she 
was  at  first  ignorant  of  the  profession  of  her 
mysterious  lover,  who  might  address  her  some- 
what in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  free-booter— 

A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien— 

A  bonnet  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, 

'Twas  all  of  me  you  knew." 


But  it  is  known  that  afterwards  she  even  ac- 
companied him  personally  in  some  of  his 
adventures,  dressed  in  men's  clothes. 

The  robberies  of  this  noted  chief  became 
more  audacious  and  extensive  every  day,  and 
at  last  he  established  a  kind  of  "black  mail  " 
among  the  Jews,  at  their  own  request.  Ac- 
companied one  day  by  only  two  of  his  comrades , 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  cavalcade  of 
forty-five  Jews  and  five  Christian  peasants. 
The  booty  taken  was  only  two  bundles  of 
tobacco,  the  robbers  returning  some  provisions 
on  a  remonstrance  from  one  of  the  Jews,  who 
pleaded  poverty.  Schinderhannes  then  ordered 
them  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  he  threw  into  a  heap,  leaving  to  every 
one  the  care  of  finding  his  own  property.  The 
affray  that  ensued  was  tremendous  ;  the  forty - 
five  Jews  who  had  patiently  allowed  themselves 
to  be  robbed  by  three  men,  fought  furiously 
with  each  other  about  their  old  shoes ;  and  the 
robber,  in  contempt  of  their  cowardice,  gave 
his  carbine  to  one  of  them  to  hold  while  he 
looked  on. 

His  daring  career  at  length  drew  to  a  close, 
and  he  and  his  companions  were  arrested  by 
the  French  authorities,  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  chief,  with  nineteen  others,  were  con- 
demned to  death  in  November  1803,  and  Julia 
Blaesius  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
former  met  his  fate  with  characteristic  intrepi- 
dity, occupied  to  the  last  moment  with  his 
cares  about  Julia  and  his  father. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


JBOOKS,    BOOKSELLERS,    AND  BOOKMAKERS. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  authors  is  to 
suppose,  that,  educated  as  gentlemen,  and 
enjoying  their  society  and  mode  of  life,  author- 
ship can  support  them.  No  man  ought  to 
expect  more  from  authorship  than  payment  for 
his  manual  labour  in  writing.  If  he  will 
estimate  his  work  as  a  law-stationer  does,  by 
the  same  number  of  pence  per  folio,  he  will 
probably  not  be  disappointed,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  is  not  a  man  of  talents  and  judgment. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  quoted  as  an  excep- 
tion, and  we  give  those  who  differ  from  us  all 
the  benefit  of  this  single  instance.  Southey 
might,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  as  an  exception 
also ;  but  setting  aside  the  receipts  for  articles 
in  reviews,  which  we  exclude  from  present  con- 
sideration, we  would  venture  to  assert  that  had 
he  spent  the  same  time  in  the  office  of  a  law- 
stationer,  or  other  copyist,  that  he  would  have 
been  equally  well  paid  for  his  time.  It  follows 
that  all  headwork  must  be  thrown  in ;  conse- 
quently no  man,  unless  he  derives  a  sufficient 
livelihood  from  other  sources,  can  afford  to 
write  books.  Novels  and  Poetical  Tales,  such 
as  those  of  Byron,  may  perhaps  be  quoted 
against  us ;  and  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Colburn 
referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of 
our  doctrine.  Let  it  however  be  remembered, 
that  a  man  can  only  write  two  or  three  novels 
of  the  class  alluded  to  in  his  lifetime  ;  his  ex- 
perience will  of  necessity  be  exhausted.  That 
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it  is  an  easy  thing  for  an  idle  man  to  write 
one  or  two,  and  that  consequently  crowds  of 
competitors  are  entering  the  field,  composed  of 
persons  moreover  who  possess  the  grand 
recommendation  of  having  distinctions  to  be 
puffed,  and  not  standing  under  the  necessity  of 
imposing  hard  terms  upon  the  publisher. 
Genius  of  a  very  rare  character  might  spring 
up  in  either  of  these  departments ;  the  genius, 
to  a  oertain  extent,  is  secure — we  are  speaking 
of  superior,  but  at  the  same  time  ordinary 
acquirements. 

In  other  classes  of  publication,  if  a  man  has 
accumulated  practical  or  theoretical  informa- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  a  demand  exists  for  it 
when  condensed  into  a  book — but  one  book 
may  hold  all  the  information  which  a  life  has 
accumulated.  In  cases  where  the  information 
lias  to  be  collected  from  a  vigorous  and  intel- 
ligent perusal  of  other  works,  as  in  the  compi- 
lation of  a  history,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
common  clerk  in  a  banking-house  is  better 
paid.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  accounts 
which  exist  of  the  price  given  for  such  works 
as  Gibbon's  History  for  instance,  and  then  set 
against  it  the  outlay  in  books,  and  the  quantity 
of  time  bestowed  upon  it.  Gibbon  received, 
we  believe,  six  thousand  pounds  for  his  work ; 
a  sum  not  exceeding  the  expense  of  the  library 
he  found  necessary  to  supply  the  materials ; 
— deducting,  however,  only  the  interest  of  this 
sum,  and  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
years  during  which  he  was  occupied  upon  his 
work,  he  probably  received  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  an  income  which  at 
Lausanne  might  perhaps  pay  his  house  rent, 
and  keep  his  sedan.  We  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Mill  received  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  his 
work  on  British  India ;  judging  from  the 
labour  consumed  in  this  elaborate  work,/  and 
estimating  the  remuneration  at  the  rate  a  con- 
fidential attorney's  clerk  is  paid,  we  are 
convinced  that  five  thousand  pounds  would  not 
have  been  an  equivalent  for  the  copyright 
to  him.  Probably  the  sum  given  was  fully 
equal  to  the  marketable  value  of  it.  We  are 
acquainted  with  instances  of  authors,  who, 
pursuing  the  more  dignified  lines  of  study, 
have  published  several  works  accounted  works 
of  importance  and  deep  research  in  the 
world  of  literature,  and  which  have  raised 
their  names  to  high  consideration  in  the  public 
estimation;  these  gentlemen  have  declared  them- 
selves not  merely  unremunerted  for  either  time 
or  talent,  but  considerably  out  of  pocket.  There 
are  other  instances  of  men  paying  publishers' 
bills  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred  a 
year,  for  the  pleasure  of  enlightening  a  world 
which  will  not  be  enlightened.  These  gentle- 
men complain  loudly  of  the  stupidity  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  public  for  its  wretched  taste, 
of  its  love  of  trash,  of  the  baseness  of  critics. 
The  truth  is,  that  men  ought  not  to  write  for  a 
pecuniary  return ;  much  less  ought  they  propose 
to  mfeke  literature  a  profession,  and  expect  to 
live  by  the  sale  of  their  productions.  This 
not  only  causes  much  pain  and  disappointment 
in  the  parties  themselves,  but  the  idea  that 
literature  is  a  good  trade  misleads  many  an 


unhappy  individual,  and  seriously  injures  the 
quality  of  literature  itself.  This  is  done  in 
many  ways,  by  producing  a  great  number  of 
works  which  injure  one  another  by  a  ruinous 
competition :  by  creating  hasty  and  undigested 
publications,  which,  written  only  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose — the  procuring  of  money, 
are  hurried  into  the  world  by  their  authors  as 
fast  as  their  own  imperfections  hasten  them  out 
of  it :  by  degrading  the  general  characte  for 
authors  who  undoubtedly  would  stand  much 
higher  with  the  world,  and  consequently  take  a 
higher  place  in  their  own  respect,  if  they  were  in- 
duced to  publish  wholly  or  chiefly  by  a  desire  to 
inform  or  improve  mankind,  or  to  secure  a  last- 
ing fame.  No  one  can  tell  how  low  the 
expectation  of  pay  has  descended  in  literature, 
unless  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  confidence 
of  a  periodical  publication.  The  mere  boys 
and  girls,  who  can  scarcely  spell,  scribble  their 
first  lines  under  a  notion  that  they  will  be  paid, 
and  well  paid. — London  Magazine. 


VULGAR  ERRORS. 

1.  That  when  a  man  designs  to  marry  a 
woman  that  is  in  debt,  if  he  take  her  from  the 
priest  clothed  only  in  her  shift,  lie  will  not  be 
liable  to  her  engagements.  2.  That  there  was 
no  land-tax  before  the  reign  of  William  III. 
3.  That  if  a  criminal  is  hanged  an  hour  and 
revives,  he  cannot  be  executed.  4.  That  a 
funeral  passing  over  any  place,  makes  it  a 
public  highway.  5.  That  a  husband  has  the 
power  of  divorcing  his  wife,  by  selling  her  in 
open  market  with  a  halter  round  her  neck.  6. 
That  second  cousins  may  not  marry  though 
first  cousins  may.  7.  That  it  is  necessary  in 
some  legal  process  to  go  through  a  fiction  of 
arresting  the  king,  which  is  done  by  placing  a 
riband  across  the  road,  as  if  to  impede  his  car- 
riage. 8.  That  the  lord  of  the  manor  may 
shoot  over  all  the  lands  within  his  manor.  9. 
That  pounds  of  butter  may  be  of  any  number 
of  ounces.  10.  That  bull  beef  should  not  be 
sold  unless  the  bull  has  been  baited  previously 
to  being  killed.  11.  That  leases  are  made  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  because  a 
lease  of  a  thousand  years  would  create  a  free- 
hold. 12.  That  deeds  executed  on  a  Sunday 
are  void.  13.  That  in  order  to  disinherit  an 
heir-at-law,  it  is  necessary  to  sive  him  a  shil- 
ling by  tfie  will,  for  that  otherwise  he  would  be 
entitled  to  the  whole  property. — Stationers' 
Almanack,  Family  and  Parochial. 

A  genius  has  invented  a  capital  way  to  pre- 
vent the  smell  of  cooking  in  a  house.  It  is  to 
have  nothing  for  breakfast,  and  warm  it  over 
for  dinner  and  supper. 

The  following  notice  appeared  on  the  west 
end  of  a  chapel  in  Watling  Street: — "Any 
person  sticking  bills&gainst  this  church  will  be 
prosecuted  according  to  law,  or  any  other 
nuisance." 

Families  Supplied. — An  old  bachelor,  on 
seeing  the  words  "Families  supplied,"  over  the 
door  of  an  oyster  shop,  stepped  in  and  said  he 
would  take  a  wife  and  two  children. 
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NETS  AND  CAGES.  • 
Come  listen  to  my  story,  while 

Your  needle's  task  you  ply— 
At  what  I  sing  some  maids  will  smile. 

While  some,  perhaps,  may  sigh. 
Though  Love 's  the  theme,  and  Wisdom  blames 

Such  florid  songs  as  ours, 
Yet  Truth,  sometimes,  like  Eastern  dames, 

Can  speak  her  thoughts  by  flowers ! 

Young  Chloe,  bent  on  catching  Loves, 

Such  nets  had  learned  to  frame, 
That  none  in  all  our  vales  and  groves 

E'er  caught  so  much  small  game. 
While  gentle  Sue,  less  given  to  roam, 

While  Chloe's  nets  were  taking 
These  flights  of  birds,  sat  still  at  home.. 

One  small,  neat  Love-cage  making ! 

Much  Chloe  laughed  at  Susan's  task, 

But  mark  how  things  went  on ; 
These  light-caught  Loves,  ere  you  could  ask 

Their  name  and  age,  were  gone. 
So  weak  poor  Chloe's  nets  were  wove, 

That  though  she  charmed  into  them 
New  game  each  hour,  the  youngest  Love 
.  Was  able  to  break  through  them. 

Meanwhile  young  Sue,  whose  cage  was  wrought 

Of  bars  too  strong  to  sever, 
One  Love  with  golden  pinions  caught, 

And  caged  him  there  forever ; 
Instructing  thereby  all  coquettes, 

Whate'er  their  looks  or  ages, 
That  though  'tis  pleasant  weaving  nets, 

'T  is  wiser  to  make  cages. 

Thus,  maidens,  thus  do  I  beguile 

The  task  your  fingers  ply ; 
May  all  who  hear  like  Susan  smile, 

Ah !  not  like  Chloe  sigh ! 

Moore. 

0,  YE  VOICES. 

0,  ye  voices,  round  my  own  hearth  singing!  - 
As  the  winds  of  May  to  memory  sweet, 

Might  I  yet  return,  a  worn  heart  bringing, 
Would  those  vernal  tones  the  wanderer  greet 

Once  again? 

Never,  never!   Spring  hath  smiled  and  parted 
Oft  since  then  your  fond  farewell  was  said ; 

O'er  the  green  turf  of  the  gentle-hearted, 
Summer's  hand  the  rose-leaves  may  have  shed, 

Once  again. 

Or  if  still  around  my  hearth  ye  linger, 

Yet,  sweet  voices!  there  must  change  have  come; 
Years  have  quelled  the  free  soul  of  the  singer, 
Vernal  tones  shall  greet  the  wanderer  home 

Ne'er  again! 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
N 

THE  WAGER  DECIDED. 

Such  little  hopes  I'd  always  found, 

Of  gaining  Betty  for  my  wife, 
That  I  had  wager'd  Dick  a  pound 

I  dfiould  not  win  her  all  my  life. 


But,  thanks  to  Heaven !  my  anxious  care 
Is  all  removed ;  the  knot  is  tied ; 

And  Betsy,  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Consents  at  length  to  be  my  bride. 

To  Dick,  then,  as  in  honour  bound, 
Well  pleased,  I  hold  myself  in  debt; 

Thus,  by  the  oddest  luck,  'tis  found, 
I  lose  my  wager — win  my  Bet. 


OUR  NATIVE  SONG. 
Our  native  song — our  native  song ! 

Oh!  where  is  he  who  loves  it  not? 
The  spell  it  holds  is  deep  and  strong, 

Where'er  we  go,  whate'er  our  lot. 
Let  other  music  greet  our  ear 

With  thrilling  fire  or  dulcet  tone, 
We  speak  to  praise,  we  pause  to  hear, 

But  yet — oh  yet — 't  is  not  our  own ! 
The  anthem  chant,  the  ballad  wild, 

The  notes  that  we  remember  long — 
The  theme  we  sung  with  lisping  tongue — 

'Tis  this  we  love — our  native  song! 

The  one  who  bears  the  felon's  brand, 
With  moody  brow  and  darken'd  name, 

Thrust  meanly  from  his  fatherland, 
To  languish  out  a  life  of  shame ; 

Oh,  let  him  hear  some  simple  strain — 
Some  lay  his  mother  taught  her  boy — 

He  '11  feel  the  charm,  and  dream  again 
Of  home,  of  innocence  and  joy ! 

The  sigh  will  burst,  the  drops  will  start, 
And  all  of  virtue,  buried  long — 

The  best,  the  purest  in  his  heart- 
Is  waken'd  by  his  native  song. 

Self-exiled  from  our  place  of  birth, 

To  climes  more  fragrant,  bright  and  gay, 
The  memory  of  our  own  fair  earth 

May  chance  awhile  to  fade  away ; 
But  should  some  minstrel  echo  fall, 

Of  chords  that  breathe  old  England's  fame, 
Our  souls  will  burn,  our  spirits  yearn, 

True  to  the  land  we  love  and  claim. 
The  high,  the  low,  in  weal  or  woe, 
4      Be  sure  there 's  something  coldly  wrong 
About  the  heart  that  does  not  glow 

To  hear  its  own,  its  native  song! 

Eliza  Cook. 

THE  SECRET. 
In  a  fair  lady's  heart  once  a  secret  was  lurking ; 

It  toss'd  and  it  tumbled,  it  long'd  to  get  out; 
The  lips  half  betrayed  it  by  smiling  and  smirking, 

And  tongue  was  impatient  to  blab  it,  no  doubt. 
But  Honour  look'd  gruff  on  the  subject,  and  gave  it 

In  charge  to  the  teeth,  so  enchantingly  white, 
Should  the  captive  attempt  an  elopement,  to  save  it, 

By  giving  the  lips  an  admonishing  bite. 
'T  was  said  and 't  was  settled,  and  Honour  departed, 

Tongue  quivered  and  trembled,  but  dared  not  rebel 
When  right  to  its  tip  Secret  suddenly  started, 

And  half  in  a  whisper  escaped  from  its  cell. 
Quoth  the  Teeth,  in  a  pet,  we  '11  be  even  for  this, 

And  they  bit  very  smartly  above  and  beneath ; 
But  the  lips  at  that  instant  were  bribed  with  a  kiss, 

And  they  popt  out  the  secret  in  spite  of  the  teeth. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  November  con- 
tains a  dissertation  on  the  Treasures  of  the 
Forests  and  Woods  of  North  America;  Re- 
marks on  Thermometric  Registers,  by  Capt. 
Lefroy;  Gas  Patents,  by  Professor  Croft; 
Hints  to  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ;  Plants 
and  Botanists ;  Meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation ;  Vortex  Water  Wheel ;  Sleighs ; 
Cultivation  of  Flax,  &c.  &c.  With  two  well- 
executed  wood  engravings  of  single  and 
double  Sleighs. 

The  number  for  December  contains  the  Annual 
Report ;  an  article  on  Canadian  Railroads  ; 
the  Ancient  Mines  of  Lake  Superior  ;  Na- 
tural History  of  the  British  Seas ;  Govern- 
ment School  of  Mines  ;  Monthly  Meteorolo- 
gical Register ;  with  a  variety  of  miscella- 
neous matter.  It  also  contains  engravings  of 
a  Pendulum  Steam  Engine,  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Parkes. 

The  "Canadian  Institute"  has  received  a  grant 
of  £250  from  the  public  purse,  with  the  use 
of  apartments  in  the  old  government  house. 

THE  SAILOR  AND  THE  BEAR. 

A  Hull  whaler  was  moored  to  a  field  of  ice,  on 
which,  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  lare  bear 
was  observed  prowling  about  for  prey.  One  of 
the  ship's  company,  emboldened  by  an  artificial 
courage,  derived  from  the  free  use  of  his  rum, 
which  in  his  economy  he  had  stored  for  special 
occasions,  undertook  to  pursue  and  attack  the 
bear  that  was  within  view.  Armed  only  with 
a  whale  lance,  he  resolutely,  and  against  all 
persuasion  set  out  on  his  adventurous  exploit. 
A  fatiguing  journey  of  about  half  a  league, 
over  a  surface  of  yielding  snow  and  rugged 
hummocks,  brought  him  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  enemy,  which,  to  his  surprise,  undauntedly 
faced  him,  and  seemed  to  invite  him  to  the 
combat.  His  courage  being,  by  this  time, 
greatly  subdued,  partly  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  stimulus  he  had  employed,  and  partly  by 
the  undismayed  and  even  threatening  aspect  of 
the  bear,  he  levelled  his  lance  in  an  attitude 
suited  either  for  offensive  or  defensive  action, 
and  stopped.  The  bear  also  stood  still.  In 
vain  the  adventurer  tried  to  rally  cpurage  to 
make  the  attack  ;  his  enemy  was  too  formid- 
able, and  his  appearance  too  imposing.  In 
vain  also  he  shouted,  advanced  his  lance,  and 
made  feints  of  attack;  the  enemy  either  not 
understanding  them,  or  despising  such  unman- 
liness,  obstinately  stood  his  ground.  Already 
the  limbs  of  the  sailor  began  to  shake,  the 
lance  trembled  in  the  rest,  and  his  gaze,  which 
had  hitherto  been  steadfast,  began  to  quiver ; 
but  the  fear  of  ridicule  from  his  messmates 
still  had  its  influence,  and  he  yet  scarcely 
dared  to  retreat.  Bruin,  however,  possessing 
less  reflection,  or  being  more  regardless  of 


consequences,  began,  with  the  most  audacious 
boldness,  to  advance.  His  nigh  approach  and 
unshaken  step  subdued  the  spark  of  bravery 
and  that  dread  of  ridicule  that  had  hitherto 
upheld  our  adventurer;  he  turned  and  fled. 
But  now  was  the  time  of  danger.  The  sailor's 
flight  encouraged  the  bear  to  pursue  ;  and 
being  better  practised  in  snow  travelling,  and 
better  provided  for  it,  he  rapidly  gained  upon 
the  fugitive.  The  whale  lance,  his  only  de- 
fence, encumbered  him  in  his  retreat,  he  threw 
it  down,  and  kept  on.  This  fortunately  excited 
the  bear's  attention  ;  he  stopped,  pawed  it,  bit 
it,  and  then  resumed  the  chase.  Again  he  was 
at  the  heels  of  the  panting  seaman,  who,  con- 
scious of  the  favourable  effect  of  the  lance, 
dropped  a  mitten:  the  stratagem  succeeded, 
and  while  bruin  again  stopped  to  examine  it, 
the  fugitive,  improving  the  interval,  made  con- 
siderable progress  ahead.  Still  the  bear  re- 
sumed the  pursuit,  with  the  most  provoking 
preseverance,  excepting  when  arrested  by 
another  mitten,  and  finally  by  a  hat,  which  he 
tore  to  shreds  between  his  teeth  and  his  paws, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  soon  made  the  incau- 
tious adventurer  his  victim,  who  was  rapidly 
losing  strength  and  heart,  but  for  the  prompt 
and  well-timed  assistance  of  his  shipmates, 
who,  observing  that  the  affair  had  assumed  a 
dangerous  aspect,  sallied  out  to  his  rescue. 
The  little  phalanx  opened  him  a  passage,  and 
then  closed  to  receive  the  bold  assailant. 
Though  now  beyond  the  reach  of  his  adversary, 
the  dismayed  fugitive  continued  onward,  im- 
pelled by  his  fears,  and  never  relaxed  his 
exertions  until  he  fairly  reached  the  shelter  of 
the  ship  !  Bruin  once  more  prudently  came  to 
a  stand,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  survey 
his  enemies  with  all  the  considertiaon  of  an 
experienced  general ;  when,  finding  them  too 
numerous  for  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  he 
very  wisely  wheeled  about,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat.  — 
Scoresby's  Journal. 

RIVAL  LANDLORDS  HOAXED. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  that  city  became  full  of  a  mixed 
medley  of  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  and  of  all  na- 
tions ;  of  course  a  great  variety  of  coin  was  in 
circulation  there. — A  British  private,  who  was 
attached  to  the  rocket  brigade,  and  who  had 
picked  up  a  little  broken  French  and  German, 
went  to  the  largest  hotel  in  Leipsic,  and  dis- 
playing an  English  shilling  to  the  landlord,  in- 
quired if  this  piece  of  coin  was  current  there. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  he,  "  you  may  have  what- 
ever the  house  affords  for  that  money  ;  it  passes 
current  here  at  present."  Our  fortunate  Bar- 
dolph,  finding  himself  in  such  compliant  quar- 
ters, called  about  him  most  lustily,  and  the 
most  sumptuous  dinner  the  house  could  afford, 
washed  down  by  bottles  of  the  most  expensive 
wines,  were  dispatched  without  ceremony.  On 
going  away  he  tendered  at  the  bar  the  single 
identical  shilling,  which  the  landlord  had  inad- 
vertently led  him  to  believe  would  perform  such 
wonders.    The  stare,  the  shrug,  and  the  ex- 
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clamation  excited  from  "  mine  host  of  the  gra- 
ter," by  such  a  tender,  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  expressed.  An  explanation, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  landlord, 
took  place,  who  quickly  found,  not  only  that 
nothing  more  was  likely  to  be  got,  but  also  that 
the  laugh  would  be  tremendously  against  him. 
This  part  of  the  profits  he  had  a  very  christian 
desire  to  divide  with  his  neighbour.  Taking 
his  guest  to  the  street  door  of  the  hotel,  he  re- 
quested him  to  look  over  the  way.  "  Do  you 
see,"  said  he,  "the  large  hotel  opposite !  That 
fellow,  the  landlord  of  it,  is  my  sworn  rival, 
and  nothing  can  keep  this  story  from  his  ears, 
in  which  case  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
Now,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  not  only  welcome 
to  your  entertainment,  but  I  will  instantly  give 
you  a  five  franc  piece  into  the  bargain,  if  you 
will  promise  on  the  word  of  a  soldier  to  at- 
tempt the  same  trick  with  him  to-morrow,  that 
succeeded  so  well  with  me  to-day."  Our  ve- 
teran took  the  money,  and  accepted  the  con- 
ditions ;  but,  having  buttoned  up  the  silver  very 
securely  in  his  pocket,  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
landlord,  with  the  following  speech  and  a  bow, 
that  did  no  discredit  to  Leipsic ; — "  Sir,  I  deem 
myself  in  honour  bound  to  use  my  utmost  en- 
deavours to  put  your  wishes  in  execution.  I 
shall  certainly  do  all  that  I  can,  but  must  can- 
didly inform  you,  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  succeed, 
since  I  played  the  very  same  trick  on  that  gen- 
tleman yesterday,  and  it  is  to  his  particular 
advice  alone,  that  you  are  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  my  company  to-day." 

SUMMARY  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

"Poor  Robin"  for  December,  1757,  says, 
pleasantly  enough,  "Now  comes  December; 
after  which,  January,  for  new-year's  gifts; 
February  for  pancakes  and  valentines  ;  March 
for  leeks  for  the  Welshmen  ;  April  for  fools ; 
May  for  milkmaids  and  garlands;  June  for 
green  peas,  mackerel,  beans  and  bacon,  and 
what  not — (this  is  a  plentiful  time) ;  July  for 
hay  in  the  country ;  and  August  for  corn ; 
September  for  oysters ;  October  for  brewing 
good  beer ;  and  November  for  drinking  it. 
After  all  these  are  past,  some  for  working,  but 
all  for  eating  and  drinking,  after  all  comes 
December,  with  the  barns  full  of  corn,  the  lar- 
ders full  of  beef  and  pork,  the  barrels  full  of 
beer,  the  oven  full  of  Christmas  pies,  the  pocket 
stored  with  money,  the  masters  and  mistresses 
full  of  charity,  and  the  young  men  and  maids 
full  of  play." 

Truly  I  know  not  how  better  to  conclude  this 
short  summary  of  useful  and  agreeable  infor- 
mation, than  by  wishing  that  this  description 
of  the  present  month,  and  this  close  of  the  pre- 
sent year  may  be  completely  realized,  with  all 
hearty  and  honest  wishes  for  the  signal  pros- 
perity of  A.  D.  1853. 

Origin  of  the  word  Yankee. — Yankee  is 
the  Indian  corruption  of  the  word  English — 
Yonglees,  Yanglees,  Yankles,  and  finally  Yankee. 
It  got  in  general  use  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
thus: — About  the  year  1713,  one  Jonathan 
Hastings,  a  farmer,  at  Cambridge,  in  New 
England,  used  the  word  Yankee  as  a  cant  word 


to  express  excellence,  as  a  Yankee  (good)  horse, 
Yankee  cider,  &c.  The  students  at  the  College 
having  frequent  intercourse  with  Jonathan, 
and  hearing  him  employ  the  word  on  all  occa- 
sions, when  he  intended  to  express  his  appro- 
bation, applied  it  sarcastically,  and  called  him 
Yankee  Jonathan.  It  soon  became  a  cant 
phrase  among  the  collegians  to  designate  a 
simple,  weak,  and  awkward  person ;  from  col- 
lege it  spread  over  the  country,  till  from  its 
currency  in  New  England,  it  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  applied  to  the  New  Englanders 
generally,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  song  Yankee 
Doodle  was  composed. 

PRISON  LIFE. 

A  Frenchman  who  had  been  several  years 
confined,  for  debt,  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  found 
himself  so  much  at  home  within  its  walls,  and 
was  withal,  so  harmless  and  inoffensive  a  cha- 
racter, that  the  jailor  occasionally  permitted 
him  to  recreate  himself  by  spending  his  even- 
ings abroad,  without  any  apprehension  of  the 
forfeiture  of  his  verbal  engagement.  His  little 
earnings  as  a  jack  of  all  trades,  enabled  him  to 
form  several  pot-house  connexions;  and  these 
led  him  by  degrees  to  be  less  and  less  punctual 
in  his  return,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  nine. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  Mounseer,"  at  length, 
said  the  jailor  to  him,  "you  are  a  good  fellow, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  have  lately  got  into  bad 
company ;  so  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  if  you 
do  not  keep  better  hours,  and  come  back  in 
good  time,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
locking  you  out  altogether." — Sweepings  of  my 
Study. 

Spartan  Heroine.  —  Pyrrhus,  a  warlike 
king,  attempted  the  liberty  of  the  Spartans, 
and,  advancing  to  the  gates  of  the  city  with  a 
powerful  army,  the  inhabitants  were  struck 
with  such  terror,  that  they  proposed  sending 
off  their  women  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  Ar- 
chidamia,  who  was  delegated  by  the  Spartan 
ladies,  entered  the  Senate-house  with  a  sword 
in  her  hand,  and  delivered  their  sentiments 
and  her  own  in  these  words  : — "  Think  not,  0 
men  of  Sparta,  so  meanly  of  your  conntry- 
women,  as  to  imagine  that  we  will  survive  the 
ruin  of  the  state ;  deliberate  not,  then,  whither 
we  are  to  fly,  but  what  we  are  to  do."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  harangue,  the  whole  body  of 
citizens  exerted  themselves  with  such  un- 
daunted courage,  that  they  repulsed  Pyrrhus 
in  all  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  city. 

Travels. — There  is  nothing  very  new  in 
books  of  travels  being  written  by  persons  who 
never  travelled.  On  the  contrary,  that  excel- 
lent book,  known  as  Marco  Polo's,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  compiled  from  conversations  and 
scraps  of  memoranda  by  the  traveller  while  in 
prison.  The  travels  of  honest  John  Bell  of 
Antermony,  are  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
Professor  Barron,  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
Gemelli  Carreri,  who  has  published  an  enter- 
taining accouut  of  his  travels  round  the  world, 
was  ever  out  of  Italy.  The  adventures  and 
discoveries  of  Mungo  Park  are  said  to  have 
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been  drawn  up  by  Bryan  Edwards.  The  enter- 
prising Belzoni  could  not  write  English ;  and 
the  amusing  travels  of  M.  Le  Vaillant  among 
the  Hottentots,  full  of  fiction  and  romance,  are 
the  production  of  a  French  Abbd,  who  had  pro- 
bably never  passed  the  barriers  of  Paris. — 
Quarterly  Review. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERMS  ATTORNEY  AND  SOLICITOR. 

"  In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,"  says  j 
a  work  entitled  Heraldic  Anomalies,  "the  free- 1 
men  in  every  shire  met  twice  a  year,  under  j 
the  presidency  of  the  shire-reeve  or  sheriff,  j 
and  this  meeting  was  called  the  Sheriff's  Torn. 
By  degrees  the  freemen  declined  giving  their  | 
personal  attendance,  and  a  freeman  who  did 
attend  carried  with  him  the  proxies  of  such  of 
his  friends  as  could  not  appear.     He  who 
actually  went  to  the  Sheriff's  Torn,  was  said 
according  to  the  old  Saxon,  to  go  at  the  Torn, 
and  hence  came  the  word  attorney,  which  sig- 
nified one  that  went  to  Torn  for  others,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  power  to  act  or  vote  for  those 
who  employed  him.    I  do  not  conceive,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  that  the  attorney  has  any 
right  to  call  himself  a  solicitor,  but  where  he 
has  business  in  a  court  of  equity.    If  he  chose 
to  act  more  upon  the  principles  of  equity  than 
of  law,  let  him  be  a  solicitor  by  all  means,  but 
not  otherwise ;  for  law  and  equity  are  very  dif- 
ferent things  ;  neither  of  them  very  good,  as 
overwhelmed  with  forms  and  technicalities; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  equity  is  surely  the  best, 
if  it  were  but  for  the  name  of  the  thing." 

The  Earwig — The  name  of  this  insect  in 
almost  all  European  languages,  has  given  it  a 
character  which  causes  a  feeling  of  alarm  even 
at  the  sight  of  it.  Whether  or  not  they  ever 
did  enter  the  human  ear  is  doubtful, — that  they 
might  endeavour  to  do  so,  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  is  more  than  probable ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  has  been  the  origin  of  their  name, 
and  the  universal  prejudice  against  them.  As 
it  is  said  that  anatomists  deny  the  possibility 
of  their  deep  and  dangerous  entrance  into  the  I 
ear,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  generally 
known,  as  it  might  defend  the  constitutionally 
timid  from  unnecessary  alarm,  and  give  a 
more  favourable  idea  of  a  part  of  animal 
creation,  which  forms  a  necessary  link  to  the 
chain  of  being. — Brandos  Journal. 

Cheap  Curses — The  Puritans  were  more 
severe  in  the  punishment  of  swearing  than 
cursing;  for  when  an  Irishman  was  fined 
twelvepence  for  an  oath,  he  asked  what  he 
should  pay  for  a  curse  ?  They  said  sixpence. 
He  threw  down  sixpence,  and  cursed  the 
whole  committee. 

Executions  in  Spain. — The  executioner 
places  the  head  of  the  culprit  between  his  two 
thighs,  and  on  the  signal  being  given,  they  both 
swing  off  together,  the  former  sitting  d  cali 
fourchon,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  latter  ;  he 
then  twists  the  body  round  and  rouud  with  the 
utmost  velocity,  at  the  same  time  kicking  vio- 
lently with  Ids  heels  on  the  breast  and  lungs  of 
the  criminal,  and  raising  himself  up  and  down 
(as  one  does  in  a  hard  trot),  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  hanging  man ;  all  this  the  Spa- 


niards assure  us  is  to  put  the  unhappy  wretch 
the  sooner  out  of  his  misery.  We  leave  our 
feeling  readers  to  judge  of  the  real  effect  which 
must  thus  be  produced  on  the  unhappy  sufferer. 
The  face  is  never  covered,  and  the  bodies  are 
left  hanging  the  whole  day,  with  all  the  hor- 
rible distortion  produced  on  the  countenance 
by  so  frightful  a  death.  The  moment  the  hang- 
man throws  himself  off  with  the  criminal,  all 
the  spectators  take  off  their  hats  and  begin  say- 
ing Ave  Marias  for  the  soul  of  the  dying  man, 
which  continue  all  the  while  that  the  execu- 
tioner is  twisting  and  twirling  and  swinging 
and  jumping.  The  Spaniards  have  the  oddest 
way  of  praying  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  they 
begin  in  a  high,  loud  tone,  Santa  Maria,  Madre 
de  Dios,  and  gradually  descend  to  a  low  buzz, 
scarcely  audible ;  this,  added  to  the  lively  mo- 
tions of  the  hangman,  change  entirely  the  effect 
of  so  awful  a  scene ;  for  when  observed  from  a 
a  short  distance,  it  appears  literally  as  if  two 
men  were  waltzing  together,  while  the  specta- 
tors are  humming  a  slow  march.  A  large  black 
robe,  with  a  broad  white  collar,  is  the  costume 
of  all  condemned  criminals  in  Spain. 

The  British  Whig  of  December  17th  contains 
an  article  headed  "  Men  of  our  time  :"  the  last 
name  in  the  list  being  Queen  Victoria ! 

More  Plain  than  Polipe. — The  Kingston 
British  Whig  says: — "The  American  women 
dress  like  ladies,  and  they  eat  like  pigs." 

"Mr.  Smith,"  said  a  lady  to  one  of  her 
boarders,  "  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  help 
the  butter."  "  Shan't  do  it,"  replied  the  imper- 
turbable Mr.  Smith.  "  Why  not,  Mr.  Smith  ?" 
asked  the  fail'  proprietress  of  the  establishment. 
"  Why  ?"  retorted  Smith,  "  because  it's  strong 
enough  to  help  itself!" 

The  following  singular  epitaph  was  copied 
from  a  tomb  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Pew- 
sey,  in  Dorsetshire  : — "  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Lady  O'Looney,  great  niece  of  Burke,  com- 
monly called  '  the  Sublime ;'  she  was  bland, 
passionate,  and  deeply  religious ;  also,  she 
painted  in  water  colours,  and  sent  several  pic- 
tures to  the  Exhibition ;  she  was  first  cousin 
to  Lady  Jones,  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Wit  is  brushwood,  judgment  is  timber.  The 
first  makes  the  brightest  flame,  but  the  other 
gives  the  most  lasting  heat. 

"  Wife,"  said  a  man  looking  for  a  boot  jack, 
"I  have  places  where  I  keep  my  things,  and 
you  ought  to  know  it."  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
ought  to  know  where  you  keep  your  late 
hours." 


By  one  only  recompense  can  I  be  led 
With  this  beautiful  ringlet  to  part; 

That  should  I  restore  you  the  lock  of  your  head, 
You  will  give  me  the  key  of  your  heart. 
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NUMBER  XV. 

THE  LOST  PEARL. 

Those  who  had  in  1830  arrived  at  an 
age  when  men  usually  exercise  the  faculty 
of  observation,  cannot  fail  to  remember 
"  the  three  glorious  days  "  of  that  year, 
which  unseated  the  representative  of  the 
long  and  direct  line  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  from  the  throne  of  France,  placi  ng 
in  his  stead,  and  we  now  verily  believe  j 
contrary  to  his  inclinations,  that  talented 
man,  on  whose  existence  now  depends  the 
remnant  of  constitutional  freedom  which 
the  change  alluded  to,  and  its  concomi- 
tants, have  left  to  a  people  who,  notwith- 
standing all  they  have  sufFered  from 
revolutionary  violence,  appear  to  value 
each  the  imaginary  enjoyment  of  his  own 
individual  ideas  of  freedom  more  than  the 
reality  of  that  blessing  in  a  rational  and 
practical  form.  Those,  too,  who  remem- 
ber the  events  referred  to  will  be  able  to 
call  to  mind  the  interest  they  excited  in 
the  public  mind  in  England ;  and  so 
great  was  then  the  desire  to  visit  Paris, 
the  stage  on  which  these  revolutionary 
scenes  had  been  so  recently  enacted, 
and  to  see  the  individuals  who,  from 
various  motives,  had  represented  the  dif- 
ferent characters  in  the  sanguinary  drama, 
that  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  our- 
selves  among  the  number,  found  their 
way  across  the  channel  with  these  objects 
in  view.  What  we  could  trace  as  the 
result — but  stop.  As  we  wish  to  carry 
all  parties  in  good  humor  along  with  us, 
it  would  perhaps  be  injudicious  to  obtrude 
our  political  sentiments  at  present ;  and 
therefore,  having  brought  our  reader  thus 
far  on  our  way,  and  explained  to  him  the 
why  and  the  wherefore,  we  shall  "  to  our 
mutton,"  instead  of  lengthening  our  pre- 
amble until  we  shorten  his  patience. 

Our  intention  on  leaving  England  was 
2u 
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to  have  remained  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  the  French  capital ;  but  we  had 
taken  with  us  one  or  two  introductions, 
and  such  were  the  fascinations  of  the 
coterie  into  which  they  brought  us,  that 
week  after  week  slipped  so  agreeably, 
almost  imperceptibly,  away,  that  we  were 
content  to  remain  where  we  were  till  the 
beginning  of  April  following.  Strange  to 
say  that  the  winter  of  that  year  and  the 
following  spring  were  remarkable  for 
their  gaiety.  La  jewie  France  was 
already  weary  of  her  revolution ;  and 
those  who  suffered  most  severely  from  it 
seemed  the  most  desirous  to  banish  its  con- 
sequences from  their  minds ;  and,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  appeared  to  attain  this 
philosophic  object  without  the  necessity 
of  any  violent  effort. 

Among  those  with  whom  we  frequent- 
ly came  in  contact  at  the  houses  of  some 
of  our  French  acquaintances  was  Miss 
Wilmont,  an  English  lady  of  excellent 
family,  and  whose  connections  in  England 
were  most  of  them  aristocratic  in  their 
grade.  She  was  singularly  fair,  while 
her  deportment  was  dignified  and  grace- 
ful ;  in  short,  we  have  rarely  seen  one 
who  carried  her  station  more  distinctly 
developed  in  her  appearance  and  bearing. 
Her  general  style,  and  especially  that  of 
her  dressing,  was  not,  however,  in  keep- 
ing with  her  age.  It  was  juvenile  and 
modish,  suitable  for  a  fashionable  woman 
of  twenty  3  while  our  heroine  was  a 
spinster  of  some  seventy  years'  standing. 
Indeed,  so  complete  a  personal  deception 
as  Miss  Wilmont  was  perhaps  never 
before  or  since  "  got  up,"  even  in  the 
French  metropolis,  where  the  artistes  in 
millinery  are  certainly  far  advanced  in 
what  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  desig- 
nating the  science  of  pads  and  bussels. 
Dear  old  Miss  Wilmont !  we  have  her  now 
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distinctly  in  our  mind's  eye.  Hers  was 
the  very  figure  of  which  she  and  her 
modiste  could  produce  anything;  and, 
accordingly,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
on  a  mutual  understanding  both  parties 
made  their  own  of  it. 

The  sedate  may  lament  over  the  weak- 
ness of  this  specimen  of  humanity,  whose 
judgment  seventy  summer  suns  has 
failed  to  bring  to  matured  sobriety.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  in  judging  Miss 
Wilmont,  that  a  young  and  handsome 
woman  is  comparatively  independent  of 
her  milliner,  and  instead  of  making  the 
reputation  of  a  modiste,  is  generally  con- 
tent to  resort  to  the  magasin  of  one  whose 
fame  is  already  established. 

"How  extraordinarily  well  Miss  Wilmont 
looks  and  dresses !"  observes  La  Countesse 
de  Bleau  at  a  soiree  to  her  English  friend 
lady  Soft ;  "  she  is  an  extraordinary 
woman  for  her  age — is  she  not  ?" 

"  Wonderful !"  exclaims  the  other, 
while  she  whisperingly  adds,  "  Pray,  my 
dear  Madame  la  Countesse,  can  you  tell 
me  who  builds  our  friend?"  And  this 
same  question  is  asked  over  and  over 
again  everywhere,  and  by  every  one,  for 
there  are  few  ladies,  be  they  French  or 
English,  so  deficient  in  acumen  as  not  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  when  contemplat- 
ing Miss  Wilmont's  "  outer  woman," that 
lh.e  modiste  who  can  make  so  much  of  a 
lady  at  seventy  would  make  "  quite  a 
love  "  of  one  who  happens  to  be  of  an 
age  less  dependent  on  her  science.  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  took  Miss 
Wilmont  as  the  pattern  card  of  Madame 
Tourneanx,  modiste  de  dames,  Rue 
Vivienne,  numero  quarante  quatre. 

But  to  what  amounts  all  this,  it  may  be 
demanded,  in  defence  of  an  old  woman 
like  Miss  Wilmont,  making  herself  ri- 
diculous by  assuming  a  mask  of  youth, 
while  one  of  her  feet  may  be  said  to  be  | 
slipping  out  of  the  world  1  And  we  find 
that,  to  make  this  point  of  the  character  of 
our  ancient  friend  sufficiently  luminous, 
we  must  be  extremely  confidential  with 
our  reader.  It  did  so  happen,  then,  that 
even  with  the  help  of  the  card-table, 
which  observing  people  thought  (while 
few  dared  to  say)  stood  friend  on  pressing 
emergencies  in  a  manner  somewhat  unac- 
countable, she  could  hardly  bring  together 
a  sufficient  income  to  pay  expenses  in- 
cidental to  her  not  extravagant  mode  of 


living;  and  she  dressed  so  remarkably 
well,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
the  only  way  she  could  afford  to  dress. 
In  a  word,  she  made  the  milliner's 
business  ;  and  that  personage  was  more 
alive  to  her  interest  than  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  an  account  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, from  one  under  the  sunshine  of  whose 
patronage  she  was  fast  making  rich. 
Besides,  Miss  Wilmont  felt  society  to  be 
necessary  to  her  existence,  and  that  her 
existence  in  society  depended  upon  ap- 
pearances ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  to  have 
influence  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  remark- 
ability  for  something  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. So  much  for  Miss  Wil- 
mont's i~>ersonelle. 

She  was  a  well-instructed  woman 
scholastically,  had  read  much,  and  had 
not  only  been  long  in  the  world,  but  had 
observed  closely,  with  a  penetrating  eye. 
Her  remarks  had  much  of  that  point 
which  is  aimed  at  in  the  coteries.  Occa- 
sionally she  evinced  a  vein  of  satire  ex- 
tremely biting  in  its  character ;  and  we 
may  admit  being  frequently  amused  by 
the  piquanoy  of  her  allusions  to  people 
as  they  passed  us  in  a  crowded  room, 
and  to  the  frailties  of  some  of  her  own 
sex  who  might  happen  to  be  of  the  party ; 
still,  we  never  thought  her  ill-hearted; 
but  it  always  appeared  to  us  that  Miss 
Wilmont  was  dissatisfied  with  her  posi- 
tion, which  she  yet  strove,  day  by  day, 
to  retain.  Her  constitution,  when  we 
think  of  her  age  and  the  racketing  life 
she  had  led,  must  have  been  of  extraor- 
dinary strength,  for  night  after  night  Miss 
Wilmont's  aristocratic  form  was  every- 
where familiar  to  us.  Even  the  appear- 
ance of  her  valet  became  so,  for  he  was 
ever  to  be  seen  reclining — and  generally 
in  Morpheus's  arms  —  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  hall,  or,  more  correctly, 
;  the  outer  apartment  of  "  the  suite"  of 
the  fashionable  of  whose  party  his  mis- 
tress happened  to  be  one.  During  the 
season,  we  are  inclined  to  think  she  must 
have  averaged  three  parties  nightly  ;  for, 
be  it  remarked,  that  one  who  has  discre- 
tion, and  wishes  to  retain  his  footing  in 
the  salons  of  his  circle,  will  be  wary  of 
giving  even  his  favorites  too  continued  a 
portion  of  his  presence.  In  our  expe- 
rience, we  never  felt  that  we  had  over 
much  of  the  society  of  an  agreeable  wo- 
man; but  we  concurred  with  our  then 
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quondam  crony,  M.  Vipon,  of  the  seventh, 
that  he  is  no  ordinary  man  who  can  give 
to  a  small  party  more  than  forty  minutes 
of  his  time  without  the  risk  of  becoming 
insipid,  if  not  absolutely  tiresome.  Owing 
to  the  limited  nature  of  Miss  Wilmont's 
resources,  the  functionary  alluded  to  was 
her  only  male  domestic ;  and  it  was  in- 
deed affirmed,  that  his  having  stood  out 
the  fatigues  of  a  single  "  season"  was 
attributable  to  his  power  of  employing 
his  waiting  hours  in  "  balmy  sleep." 

We  have  many  curious  reminiscences 
connected  with  the  seven  short  months 
we  passed  in  Paris  at  the  period  alluded 
to.  We  little  then  imagined  that  now, 
surrounded  by  a  wife  and  seven — but 
these  are  personal  matters,  and,  until 
better  acquainted  with  the  reader,  we 
shall  not  introduce  him  to  what  a  worthy 
author,  we  believe  six  weeks  after  his 
nuptials,  designated  "  the  hallowed  pale 
of  our  domestic  hearth." 

In  the  month  of  April  the  beau  monde 
of  Paris — some  elated  with  their  recent 
conquests,  others  penitent  over  the 
indiscretions  of  the  past  season — were 
fast  leaving  that  pleasant  city :  some  with 
heavier  hearts — nearly  all  we  venture  to 
affirm  with  purses  lighter  than  those  with 
which  they  entered  it.  About  the  end 
of  the  same  month,  we  took  leave  of  such  j 
friend  as  still  loitered  in  town  ;  among 
others  Miss  Wilmont ;  and  although  we 
felt  interest  in  that  person,  we  never- 
theless believe  that  our  impression  of  her 
may  be  pretty  nearly  gleaned  from  the 
preceding  observations.  In  short,  we 
thought  her  a  clever,  graceful,  and  ridicu- 
lous old  time-killer,  to  say  the  best  of  it. 

On  our  way  home  through  the  Nether- 
lands, we  unexpectedly  met  at  Brussels 
two  friends  and  countrymen  who  had 
there  passed  the  previous  winter :  and  as 
they  took  us  into  society  with  them, 
we  delayed  our  homeward  progress  from 
day  to  day,  and  had  tarried  for  about  a 
fortnight,  when  one  morning,  whom  should 
we  encounter,  shortly  after  leaving  our 
hotel,  but  Miss  Wilmont !  We  came  so 
suddenlyupon  her,  at  turning  the  corner  of 
a  street,  that  we  almost  lost  our  breath 
with  surprise ;  for  we  had  often  heard 
the  lady  boast  that  for  years  she  had  not 
gone  further  from  Paris  than  Fontaine- 
bleau  or  Versailles,  and  that  only  to  avoid 
being  "  the  only  person  in  town  "  during 


the  summer  months.  This,  coupled  with 
her  present  somewhat  hurried  manner, 
and  for  her,  careless  harnessing,  satisfied 
us  that  it  could  be  no  trifling  affair  which 
had  brought  her  so  far  from  what  she 
always  said  was  her  home,  without  alto- 
gether seeming  to  feel  it  so.  She  noticed 
our  surprise  at  once,  and  in  her  own 
lively  way  exclaimed  laughingly,  "  Ah  ! 
Miss  Wilmont  so  far  away  from  Paris ! 
What  magnet  can  have  drawn  her 
hither?" 

"  Indeed,  dear  Miss  Wilmont,"  we 
replied,  "  to  meet  you  here  is  what  we 
could  not  anticipate.  Pray,  would  it  be 
over  bold  to  inquire  to  what  lucky  cir- 
cumstance we  are  indebted  for  a  pleasure 
so  unlooked  for?" 

"  Offer  me  your  arm,"  she  rejoined, 
"  to  a  street  not  far  off,  where  dwells  a 
Jew  marchand  des  bijoux,  of  whom  I 
wish  speech." 

We  did  the  old  lady's  bidding ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  said,  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  interested,  perhaps 
from  her  not  being  understood  by  us. 
She  was  a  character,  without  being  a  bore  ; 
and,  besides,  in  Paris,  she  had  laid  us 
open  to  a  favourable  impression  by  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that,  considering  our 
years,  we  had  seen  the  world  with  tole- 
rably clear  optics.  And  show  us  the 
male  of  frail  humanity  who  is  invulnerable 
to  a  little  flattery,  even  from  one  of  the 
sex  rendered  venerable  by  her  antiquity  ! 

"  Oh  ! "  she  continued,  "  you  must 
think  it  passing  strange  to  see  me  here, 
and  are  entitled  to  interrogate  me.  Paris 
was,  I  think,  nearly  empty  when  you 
left ;  and  for  ten  days  before  I,  accompa- 
nied by  my  femme,  put  myself  into  the 
public  conveyance  hitherward,  I  alone 
remained  of  all  our  set.  Poor  Captain 
Morson  was  made  ridiculous  by  the  little 
Counlesse  Villeaux  after  your  departure. 
I  told  you,  you  recollect,  that  her  coquet- 
ry would  force  her  husband  to  put  cold 
lead  into  him,  and  he  did  so  last  week  at 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  II  est  mort !  But 
of  course  you  see  the  newspapers.  The 
Hopkinses,  who  used  to  make  themselves 
the  most  odious  among  the  odious  of  the 
Tuilleries  mobs  last  winter,  have  made  a 
regular  break  down ;  and  the  very  drags 
are  to  be  sold  this  week.  It  turned  out  as 
even  you  saw — that  it  was  a  spec  for  their 
(  dear  girls.'     But  the  Paris  market  is 
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glutted  with  goods  of  their  quality.  And 
what  shall  I  tell  you?  Oh  !  it  kills  me  to 
think  of  it.  Madame  Justans  has  actually 
declared  to  her  circle  that  she  has  for  the 
first  time,  after  being  a  wife  for  twelve 
years,  hopes  of  being  a  mother !  You 
were  scarcely  beyond  the  barrier  before 
the  important  fact  was  public  property  ; 
and  the  pleasantest  part  of  all  is,  that  her 
husband,  the  old  colonel,  is  in  a  state  of 
unqualified  delight  about  it.  By  the  way, 
the  Comte  Tournon  and  his  wife  have 
separated,  and  it  was  more  respectable 
that  they  should.  But  I  have  had  a  real 
sorrow  since  we  parted.  You  have  heard 
me  very  often  speak  of  my  best  and  kind- 
est friend  Mrs.  Somers,  the  wife  of  the 
English  clergyman,  she  who  attended  me 
and  comforted  me  in  my  illness  two  years 
ago — she  died  in  Brittany,  where  she  had 
gone  for  change  of  air.  But  I  will  not  say 
more  about  what  vexes  me,  and  perhaps 
cannot  interest  you." 

And  thus  she  flew  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, until  we  were  at  the  door  of  the 
Jew's  residence. 

"Ah!  here  we  are,"  she  continued, 
putting  her  hand  to  the  bell ;  "  now  I 
may  just  mention  that  my  object  in  com- 
ing  "  but  the  door  opened.  To  Miss 

Wilmont's  demand  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  now  at  home,  the  Jewish 
handmaiden  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  we  were  straightway  ushered  into  a 
small  room,  where  the  old  Israelite  was 
seated,  and  received  us  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  he  saw  in  us  two  new 
victims  to  his  rapacity. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Miss  Wilmont, 
looking  at  a  card  she  held  in  her  hand, 
"  that  you  deal  extensively  in  pearls,  Mr. 
Isaacs.    Is  it  not  so?" 

"Ah!  'suredly,  I  buy  and  sell,  and 
have  de  pearls." 

"  I  understand  so.  Pray  sir,  do  you 
happen  to  have  a  very  large  one  in  your 
possession  at  present  ?" 

"My  gar:  yes  madame,"  said  the 
Jew.  "Only  two  days  ago  I  buy  one  of 
a  Frenchman ;  de  finest — de  finest  and 
largest,  I  do  on  my  shole  believe,  in  de 
norde  of  Europe.  But  it  is  very  precious!" 

The  Jew,  eyeing  us  askance,  removed 
the  top  from  a  flat  case,  when  there  cer- 
tainly greeted  our  sight  a  collection  of 
gems  perfectly  dazzling  to  it.  Miss  Wil- 
mont contemplated  for  a  few  seconds  the 


part  appropriated  to  the  pearls,  when 
suddenly,  and  with  a  cry  as  of  joy,  she 
pounced  upon  the  largest,  which  she  held 
fast.  The  Jew  seized  her  hand  instan- 
taneously, and  screamed  for  help.  We 
again,  full  of  amazement,  but  acting  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  on  seeing  a 
woman  so*handled,  applied  one  hand  to 
the  throat  of  the  Jew,  while  with  the  other 
we  seized  the  wrist  of  the  hand  which 
held  that  of  Miss  Wilmont  containing  the 
pearl. 

"Sarah!  Rebecca!  Call  the  city  guard 
— call  murder  !  thieves  !"  shouted  the 
old  man  ;  while  just  as  the  Jew's  servant 
entered,  Miss  Wilmont  fainted,  and  her 
hand  relaxing  its  hold,  the  pearl  fell  on 
the  floor,  broken  to  atoms  by  the  pressure 
of  the  rings  which  were  on  her  fingers  ! 

Smelling  salts  and  a  little  water  reco- 
vered Miss  Wilmont  to  presence  of  mind  ; 
and  when  precisely  informed  as  to  what 
had  passed,  she  said,  "There  is  the 
money,  Mr.  Isaacs,  which  I  brought  to 
pay  for  the  pearl — now,"  she  added, 
"  unhappily  lost  irretrievably.  But  do 
oblige  me  by  letting  me  have  the  frag- 
ments in  a  bit  of  paper." 

I  did  my  best  to  appear  unconscious 
that  anything  very  much  out  of  joint  had 
occurred ;  and  the  Jew,  having  received 
double  the  value  of  his  gem,  seemed  con- 
tent to  lock  fast  his  treasures  without 
requiring  farther  explanation  of  the  scene 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  must  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible  to  him.  Miss 
Wilmont  came  to  our  rescue,  by  remark- 
ing that  she  had  not  been  so  seized  with 
illness  for  very  long ;  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely grieved  at  having  broken  the 
pearl ;  and,  expressing  to  Mr.  Isaacs  her 
regret  for  the  trouble  she  had  given  him, 
requested  he  would  desire  his  servant  to 
procure  a  hackney  carriage  for  her. 
Isaacs,  probably  pleased  to  suppose  that  we 
were  unconscious  of  having  been  swindled 
in  regard  to  the  price  he  had  exacted, 
was  all  readiness  and  courtesy.  We  ac- 
cordingly had  Miss  Wilmont  conveyed  to 
her  hotel,  where  she  again  fainted  before 
she  could  offer  us  any  explanation  of 
what  had  just  occurred.  She  remained 
in  bed  alarmingly  ill  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Her  maid  was  fortunately  with  her.  We 
called  twice  every  day,  and  saw  the  doc- 
tor, too  ;  and  her  femme  told  us  that  her 
mistress  desired  her  to  say,  that  she  hoped 
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in  a  day  or  two  to  be  able  to  receive  us. 
The  doctor,  who  we  generally  found  par- 
taking of  something  nice  which  he  had 
ordered  for  the  invalid,  said  she  was  ral- 
lying fast ;  but  he  was  not  explicit  as  to 
the  extent  of  her  ailment.  He  seemed 
mostly  interested  as  to  who  the  lady  was 
— her  means,  and  so  forth — evidently 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  likelihood  of 
fingering  a  good  fee.  We  set  his  mind  at 
ease  on  that  point.  Miss  Wilmont  had, 
however,  sat  up  once  or  twice,  and  was, 
we  understood,  convalescent,  and,  conse- 
quently, she  had  not  of  late  so  constantly 
occupied  our  thoughts. 

One  evening,  about  seven  o'clock, 
having  discussed  a  veal  cutlet  aw  naturel, 
and  washed  it  down  with  our  usual  al- 
lowance of  two  glasses  of  Chdblis,  we 
were  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  open 
window  of  the  hotel,  our  legs  being  placed 
on  one  sans  arms  opposite,  and  at  a  suit- 
able distance  from  it.  As  far  as  a  man 
can  remember  any  event  of  secondary 
importance,  between  which  and  the  pre- 
sent moment  twelve  years  and  his  mar- 
riage have  intervened,  we  were  in  the 
very  act  of  applying  the  breakers  to  a 
French  walnut,  when,  the  waiter  enter- 
ing, announced  that  tine  jeune  demoiselle 
desired  speech  of  us.  To  such  a  proposal, 
we  believe,  the  reader  already  thinks 
better  of  us  than  to  doubt  our  at  once  and 
gallantly  acceding  ;  but  on  that  occasion 
a  visit  so  promising  in  its  announcement 
led  not  to  pleasantry.  The  person  who 
entered  was  no  other  than  Justine,  the 
femme  de  chambre  of  Miss  Wilmont,  who 
looked  as  sad  as  she  could  do  without  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  expression  of  her 
really  handsome  face,  while  she  announ- 
ced to  us  that  her  mistress  had  been  in  a 
weak  and  declining  state  for  two  days ; 
and  from  some  directions  she  had  given 
Justine,  that  functionary  thought  herself 
warranted  in  supposing  that  Miss  Wil- 
mont considered  herself  at  all  events  to  be 
in  a  precarious  state.  She  said  that  she 
had  been  sent  by  her  mistress  to  request 
that  we  would,  if  possible,  come  to  her 
without  delay.  We  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons. 

Upon  entering  Miss  Wilmont's  apart- 
ments, we  found  her  lying  on  the  sofa, 
and  certainly  felt  appalled  by  the  sudden 
change  her  appearance  presented  to  us, 
and  which  the  alteration  in  her  style 


■  of  dress  made  additionally  conspicuous, 
i  Her  complexion,  her  fair  and  glossy 
braids  and  ringlets,  were  no  longer  parts 
j  of  her.  She  wore  a  plain  white  gown,  and 
a  cap  of  the  plainest  description,  not  even 
j  indicating  in  its  make  what  would  have 
|  been  an  allowable  attempt  at  the  becom- 
]  ing  even  in  a  woman  of  seventy.  We 
suspect  that  we  must  have  made  our  feel- 
i  ings  of  surprise  and  distress  apparent  by 
i  receding  half  a  step  when  we  first  obser- 
ved her,  for  she  smiled,  and  held  out  her 
hand,  saying,  "  Come,  come,  my  kind 
friend,  do  not  let  my  appearance  appal 
you !  Entre  nous,  the  real  change  in  my 
appearance  is  not  so  great  as  you  may 
suppose  since  we  had  our  last  gossip  at 
the  bal  costume  of  Madame  Tournon's 
only  five  short  weeks  ago  ;  for  what  will 
not  French  skill  achieve  for  a  silly  old 
woman,  who  is  determined,  from  vanity 
or  necessity,  to  make  the  most  of  herself? 
In  truth,"  she  added  solemnly,  "  the  only 
difference  is,  that  when  we  parted  at 
Paris,  I  was  standing  with  a  foot  in  the 
grave,  now  I  am  tottering  into  it." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Wilmont,  talk 
not  so,"  we  said  5  "  we  saw  Dr.  Meiner 
three  days  since,  who  assured  us  that  you 
would  soon  be  able  to  return  by  easy 
stages  to  Paris.  Or  what  say  you  to 
cross  the  channel  with  us,  and  breathe 
your  native  air  for  a  month  or  two  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  never  return 
to  England  or  to  Paris  again  !  I  feel  my- 
self losing  hold  of  life  hourly,  and  that 
was  the  reason  I  took  the  liberty  of 
requesting  you  to  come  to  me.  I  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  you,  and  if  possible  to  place  myself  in 
a  more  tolerable  point  of  view  to  the 
only  one,  except  Mrs.  Somers,  who,  for 
many  a  long  day,  has  shown  me  disin- 
terested kindness. 

We  rallied  her  on  what  we  alleged 
was  a  fit  of  the  flats,  consequent  on  her 
recent  illness.  "  It  is  so  unlike  you, 
Miss  Wilmont,"  we  said  ;  "  for  your  life 
and  spirit  used  to  be  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  every  one." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  deep 
in  reflection  for  some  minutes.  "  You 
remember  me  in  Paris  last  winter,"  she 
began,  "  slavishly  following  Fashion's 
decrees;  which  are  there,  you  know, 
more  absolute  than  those  of  the  legisla- 
ture.   Night  after  night  was  passed  away 
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by  me  in  a  succession  of  gaiety  and  enter- 
tainments, holding  to  the  last  a  place 
which  considering  my  age,  was  probably 
as  regards  influence  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  without  a  precedent  for  an 
Englishwoman  in  Paris.  Now  I  will  tell 
you,"  she  continued,  "  what  you  and 
another  then  said  of  me.  You  said  look 
at  that  silly,  trifling,  heartless,  and  care- 
for-nothing  old  woman, how  she* goes  it' 
with  her  last  breath  !"  She  had  spoken 
the  truth,  but  we  were  proceeding  to  in- 
terrupt her,  when  she  added  "  Nay,  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you  thought 
of  me,  that  would  be  taxing  your  candor 
unfairly  ;  but  I  admit  having  a  strong  wish 
to  make  you  think  tolerably  of  me,  if  you 
should  remember  at  long  intervals,  when 
she  is  away,  one,  the  course  of  whose 
life  has  been  shaped  by  circumstances. 
The  scene  at  the  Jew  merchant's  too, 
requires  an  eclaircissement  ;  and  if  you 
will  indulge  me  with  your  ear  a  short 
journey,  may  at  all  events  make  me  ap- 
pear less  ridiculous  in  your  eyes  j  if  it  does 
not,  by  exciting  your  sympathy,  make  you 
indulgent  towards  the  follies  of  the  latter 
years  of  a  life  which  I  now  feel  has  been 
utterly  wasted." 

We  expressed  ourselves  flattered  by  her 
valuing  our  estimation,  and  declared  our- 
selves ready  to  listen. 
"  I  was  the  youngest  of  three  daughters," 
she  said,  "  of  a  Welsh  baronet,  the  length 
of  whose  rent-roll  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  of  his  pedigree,  and  who  rejoiced  in  a 
circle  of  aristocratic  connections  sufficient, 
ly  extensive  to  have  led  to  ruinous  expen- 
diture a  man  with  a  larger  income  and  a 
smaller  family.  My  mother  died  several 
years  before  I  arrived  at  girlhood,  but  my 
surviving  parent  possessed  a  sense  of  what 
the  world  considers  parental  duties,  with 
which  he  would  neither  allow  the  county 
pack  nor  the  district  business  to  interfere. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  managed, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  maiden  sister,  to 
get  his  neighbour  and  second  cousin 
Lord  Newhurst,  to  marry  my  eldest 
sister ;  while  he  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Lorimer,  a  gouty  Indian  of  a '  certain  age,' 
to  make  a  wife  of  sister  Clara ;  who, 
from  what  I  remember  of  her,  never 
would  have  done  so  much  for  herself. 
My  parent  had,  also,  to  the  best  of  his 
thinking,  good  matrimonial  plans  for  my- 
self.    *'  Dear  me ! "  she  said,  speaking 


parenthetically  "  I  talk  now  of  what  oc- 
curred upwards  of  half  a  century  ago  !" 
and  she  appeared  mentally  agitated. 
"  Among  the  men,"  she  resumed,."  in- 
vited to  the  hall,  was  our  neighbour,  Sir 
Thomas  Ingleby,  whose  large  income, 
derived  from  his  really  fine  place,  I  thought 
so  much  more  desirable  than  himself,  that 
my  father's  most  logical  reasoning  could 
not  make  me  understand  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
Ere  long  I  was  compelled  to  admit  to  him 
what  I  knew  would  be  unpalatable — 
that  my  affections  were  unalterably  given 
to  my  cousin,  Ernest  Manvers.  I  will 
not  speak  of  him  further  than  to  say,  that 
every  one  thought  him  handsome,  ac- 
complished, and  fascinating,  while  to  me 
he  was  the  very  beauideal  of  manly  excel- 
lence. I  loved  him  most  unreservedly  ; 
and  I  do  think  a  woman's  love  was  never 
more  devotedly  returned.  But  of  what 
avail  was  that  ;  when  Ernest's  pay  as 
a  subaltern,  with  an  allowance  of  a 
hundred  a  year  from  his  father, barely  kept 
him  out  of  debt  in  a  dragoon  regiment ; 
and  I  was  not  so  ignorant  as  to  look  to 
mine  for  a  portion.  My  cousin's  regi- 
ment was  in  India.  He  had  returned 
with  two  years'  leave,  which  had  nearly 
expired.  Many  an  anxious  conclave 
poor  Ernest  and  I  held  as  to  whether  he 
should  not  sell  his  commission,  and,  with 
the  interest  of  the  price  and  his  paternal 
allowance,  live  blissfully  in  a  tiny  rustic 
cottage  pas  ornee  in  some  sequestered 
valley,  or  whether  I  should  go  with  him 
to  India  without  my  parent's  consent. 
Our  meetings  now  became  of  much  rarer 
occurrence,  for  my  father  had  given 
Ernest  pretty  plainly  to  understand,  that, 
were  his  visits  less  frequent,  they  would  be 
esteemed  more  highly  by  him ;  and  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  having  his 
protege,  Sir  Thomas  Ingleby,  as  much  as 
possible  at  the  hall.  I  could  not  be  un- 
civil to  Sir  Thomas.  I  had  no  excuse 
for  acting  so  if  I  had  the  wish  ;  for,  to  do 
the  man  justice,  he  was  well  bred,  and  to 
me  profoundly  respectful.  I  had  been 
necessitated  to  ride  out  on  horseback 
with  my  father  when  Ingleby  was  with 
him,  and  on  several  occasions  I  had  been 
escorted  home  by  that  gentleman  alone, 
when  cause  or  intention  led  my  parent  to 
ride  forward  to  the  neighbouring  town  or 
to  call  for  his  steward;  and  it  is, perhaps, 
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not  wonderful  that  this,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Ingleby's  frequent  visits  to  the  house, 
and  Ernest's  comparative  absence,  should 
have  given  rise  to  reports  that  the  wealthy 
squire  had    supplanted   my  handsome 
cousin,  and  that  he  was  making  way  in 
my  favor,  to  my  father's  heart's  content, 
as  well  as  his  own  friends.  I  need  scarce- 
ly say  that  some  kind  friends  questioned 
Ernest  Man  vers  on  the  point,  while  others 
congratulated  him  on  his  escape  from  so 
heartless  a  coquette  as  they  alleged  I 
had  proved  myself  to  be.    Appearances,  ] 
unhappily,  led  him  to  give  a  place  in  his  j 
mind  to  distrust  and  suspicion ;  his  posi-  | 
tion,  too,  was  peculiar,  and  tended  to  j 
make  him  sensitive. 

"  Having  worked  himself  into  a  state  | 
of  excitement  for  some  days  by  endea-  \ 
vouring  to  avoid  approaching  me  on  the  j 
subject  of  his  disquietude,  it  was  with  a  j 
glad  and  beating  heart  that  I  observed  him  | 
one  forenoon  cantering  up  the  approach. 
When  he  entered  the  room  where  I  was 
seated,  however,  I  perceived  a  frown  on 
his  brow,  which,  till  then,  I  had  never 
been  there.    I  shall  pass  over  that  inter- 
view rapidly  for  my  own  sake.  I,  offend, 
ed  by  his  groundless  want  of  confidence, 
admit  having  played  the  coquette  a  little. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  seemed  satisfied, 
and  promised  to  see  me  in  a  few  days ; 
but  although  we  parted  tenderly,  I  felt 
that  we  parted  as  we  had  never  done  be- 
fore. 

"  You  remember,  don't  you,  the  large 
pearl  attached  to  a  pin,  which  you  and 
others  in  Paris  observed  that  I  wore  con- 
stantly 1  I  had  it  from  Ernest  Man  vers 
the  day  on  which  we  made  known  to 
each  other  our  reciprocal  attachment. 
Just  two  days  after  that  last  alluded  to,  I 
was  seated  at  my  little  work-table,  on 
which  I  placed  the  pin  referred  to,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ingleby 
was  announced.  After  sitting  a  few  mi- 
nutes, I  excused  myself  on  the  ground  of 
head-ache,  saying,  that  although  I  would 
use  the  freedom  of  retiring  to  my  own 
room,  possibly  my  father  would  soon  re- 
turn, and  that  he  had  better  remain  if  he 
desired  to  see  him.  When  left  alone,  I 
suppose  he  had  commenced  reconnoiter- 
ing  to  pass  the  time.  There  were  books 
there,  but  no  one  ever  accused  the  squire 
of  book-reading :  and,  as  the  Fates  de- 
creed, he  stumbled  on  my  trinkets,  and 


had  been  contemplating  himself  in  the 
mirror,  with  my  pin  in  his  neckcloth, 
when  Ernest  Man  vers,  who  had  been  in- 
formed that  I  was  in  the  drawing-room 
with  Sir  Thomas  Ingleby,  entered  sud- 
denly. It  immediately  occurred  to  Er- 
nest that  I  had  left  the  room  on  his 
approach.  He  returned  not  Ingleby's 
salutation,  but  that  fatal  pearl  caught  his 


eye, 


and  he  left  the  room  ere  he  had 


advanced  many  steps.  When  he  met  the 
servant  in  the  lobby,  he  was  again  assured 
that  I  was  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  varlet  accompanied 
his  reiterated  information  with  a  grimace 
which  would  not  serve  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  feelings  of  Ernest  Man  vers.  He 
left  the  house  hurriedly,  getting  his  horse 
from  the  groom  at  the  stable,  where  he 
had  desired  it  might  be  put  up  with  the 
intention  of  remaining ;  and,  ere  long,  he 
passed  the  park  lodge  leading  to  the  In- 
gleby Abbey  road  at  a  rapid  pace.  Sir 
Thomas  Ingleby  shortly  followed.  Bear 
in  mind  that  much  of  what  I  now  relate 
came  to  my  knowledge  subsequently. 

"  Every  period  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  is  conducive  to  a  sentiment  or  tone 
of  feeling  in  my  mind  perfectly  distinct 
and  definable  ;  but  if  there  is  an  hour  of 
the  blessed  day  when  the  heart  is  less 
than  usually  under  the  influence  of  false 
feeling,  and  rises  in  gratitude  for  the  past 
and  in  hope  for  the  future,  it  is,  I  do 
think,  when  the  sun  illuminates  nature 
with  his  meridian  splendor.  It  was  about 
one  o'clock  when  Sir  Thomas  Ingleby 
left  the  hall.  There  was  no  turn  in  his 
road  for  nearly  two  miles  after  passing 
the  lodge.  Afterward,  however,  he  took 
a  by-way  to  the  right,  the  beauty  of  which 
is  even  now  fresh  in  my  memory.  The 
branches  of  the  lime-trees  which  lined 
either  side  of  it  met  at  the  top,  keeping 
the  road  cool  and  agreeable  in  summer  j 
but  as  it  was  very  retired,  and  Ingleby 
Abbey  being  the  only  seat  to  which  it  led, 
it  was  not,  with  all  its  noon-day  attrac- 
tions, a  road  one  would  have  chosen  when 
alone  of  a  wintry  night.  About  a  mile 
along  the  road  there  was  a  quarry,  which 
had  not  been  worked  for  many  years.  It 
was  close  to  the  road,  having  but  a  fragile 
old  gate  between,  and  which  generally 
hung  unlatched  on  its  hinges.  Sir  Thomas 
Ingleby  was  not  a  man  of  lively  senti- 
ment, though  I  do  believe  he  possessed 
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many  useful  qualities,  and  he  could  not 
fail  more  or  less  to  partake  of  the  general 
feeling  which  appeared  to  pervade  every 
object  of  nature  on  the  way  which  he 
traversed.  He  accordingly  laid  the  reins 
on  his  horse's  neck,  and  felt  in  keeping 
with  the  scene.  Whatever  were  then  his 
day-dreams — but  I  must  not  anticipate. 
As  he  passed  the  open  gate  mentioned,  a 
man  sprang  from  its  side  and  seized  his 
bridle — that  man  was  Ernest  Man  vers  ! 
Few  words  passed. 

" 6  Tell  me,'  he  said,  '  will  you  at  once 
resign  all  pretensions  to  supplant  me 
with  ' 

" <  Unhand  my  bridle,'  replied  Sir 
Thomas,  '  or,  by  heaven  ' 

"  But  he  was  cut  short  in  his  threat, 
for  Ernest  Man  vers  had  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  still  retaining  his  hold, 
though  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavour  to 
dismount  him,  the  horse  backed  in  alarm, 
and  both  it  and  its  rider  reeled  into  the 
quarry.    It  was  the  work  of  an  instant ! 

"  Manvers  gazed  over  the  precipice  for 
some  seconds  in  breathless  horror,  but 
with  recollection  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
flight.  He  had  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree 
hard  by,  and,  throwing  himself  into  the 
saddle,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  public 
road  leading  home.  He  had  engaged  him- 
self to  dine  on  that  day  with  my  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Newhurst.  The  party  was 
assembled  in  the  drawing- rOom  in  the 
evening,  when  I  was  accompanying  my 
voice  at  the  piano.  Ernest  Manvers  sat 
a  little  to  one  side  in  front.  I  could  see 
him  perfectly.  He  had  taken  more  than 
his  usual  share  of  the  conversation  at 
dinner,  and  must  have  seemed  to  all  es- 
pecially animated.  I,  however,  who 
knew  Ernest  well,  could  not  read  his 
expression;  and  just  as  this  had  forced 
itself  upon  me  painfully,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants entered  hurriedly,  and  spoke  to 
Lord  Newhurst,  who  immediately  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  horror  and  surprise, 
i  Good  God,'  he  said,  <  this  is  indeed  a 
fearful  affair — Sir  Thomas  Ingleby  mur- 
dered in  broad  day,  and  thrown  into  the 
Greysoles  quarry !  You  know  the  spot, 
Mr.  Wilmont — near  the  end  of  the  lime- 
tree  loan  V 

"  I  turned  one  glance  on  Ernest — vn/y 
Ernest,  and  it  was  enough.  I  fainted  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  the  company 
thought  this  very  handsome  and  becoming 


on  my  part,  considering  the  relative  posi- 
tion gossip  had  assigned  Sir  Thomas  and 
myself;  and  if  poor  Ernest  did  look 
strange,  albeit,  it  might  account  for  that 
also ! 

"  When  I  sufficiently  recovered  I  was 
conveyed  home.  My  father  was  by  my 
side,  but  he  uttered  not  a  syllable.  For 
ten  days  I  was  alarmingly  ill.  When  I 
was  allowed  to  speak,  or  be  spoken  to,  I 
had  my  memory  refreshed  by  my  hand- 
maiden.' Sir  Thomas  Ingleby  was  already 
buried. 

u  The  second  day  on  which  I  was  en- 
abled to  be  in  the  drawing-room,  my  fa- 
ther came  to  me,  and  said  that  Ernest 
Manvers  was  in  the  library,  and  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  for  a  few  minutes,  if  I 
thought  myself  able  for  an  interview  with 
him.  To  his  proposal  I  acquiesced.  My 
parent  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and  I  could 
see  that  if  the  predominant  feeling  in  his 
mind  did  not  amount  to  absolute  grief,  he 
was  at  all  events  extremely  fache.  Hav- 
ing conducted  me  to  the  library,  he  left 
Ernest  and  myself  together.  I  need  not 
— I  could  not,  indeed — detail  what  passed 
betwixt  us  at  that  our  last  sad  interview. 
Although,  perhaps  unnecessary,  he  satis- 
fied me  that  he  intended  no  murder,  but 
I  was  led  away  by  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
I  ment  to  stop  at  the  fatal  spot,  to  call  to 
j  account  him  whom  he  considered  his  ri- 
j  val,  when,  before  many  moments,  he  saw 
\  Sir  Thomas  Ingleby  drop  into  eternity. 
|  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  slight  sus- 
i  picions  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  dead  man's  relatives  as  to  who  did 
■  the  deed,  and  that  he  would  start  next 
morning  for  London,  and  take  shipping 
for  Bombay  early  in  the  ensuing  week. 
He  went  accordingly,  and  the  return 
packet  brought  a  notification  of  poor 
Ernest's  death.  The  announcement  at- 
tributed what  they  termed  in  the  usual 
phraseology,  <  the  deeply  regretted  event' 
to  consumption,  which  had  been  preying 
upon  him  during  the  voyage  out.  And 
they  were  not  far  wrong.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  his  gift  at  our  betrothal 
was  the  pearl  pin  which  the  last  time 
alluded  to  was  in  the  neckcloth  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ingleby.  That  pearl  was  lost  or 
stolen  from  me  at  Paris.  There  it  was 
not  to  be  found  ;  and  having  been  inform- 
ed that  all  the  finest  and  most  costly 
pearls  found  their  way  generally  into  the 
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possession  of  M.  Isaacs,  an  irresistible  she  was  here  alone  without  any  one  who 
longing  to  recover  it  brought  me  here, 
and    will   perhaps,   bring  me   a  lew 
years  sooner  than  otherwise  to  my  grave. 
It  is  odd,  is  it  not,  that  this  paltry  gem 


knew  oi 


cared  for  her.  Pardon  me, 
sir,'  he  added,  "but  I  doubt  if  even 
you  were  aware  of  the  good  qualities 
which  she  hid  by  a  manner  which  I 


should  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  j  never  could  believe  was  a  real  part  of 


bringing  three  human  beings  into  the 
presence  of  their  Maker  !  Don't  mistake 
me,  however,  I  am  no  fatalist ;  and, 
indeed,  I  now  believe  it  more  than  pro- 
bable  that  the  pearl  I  saw  at  the  Jew's, 
and  which  my  heated  imagination  led  me 
to  suppose  my  own,  had  never  been  in 
my  hand  before. 

"  These,  then,  were  the  events  which 
have  made  me  what  I  was,  at  first  ap- 
parently gay }  and  to  drown  reflection,  I 
went  from  the  house  of  one  relative  to 
another  during  the  country  season.  In 
spring  I  was  a  standard  in  London  till  all 
my  friends  were  dead,  or  placed  on  the 


herself.  She  will  be  missed  in  Paris  by 
many  a  family  whose  wants  she  supplied 
sometimes  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own. 
Ask  Justine,  her  maid,  about  my  poor 
mistress,  sir — she  can  tell  you  what 
Miss  Wilmont  did  for  her  little  brother  and 
sister,  and  many  a  similar  case  could  I 
bear  witness  to.  And  she  was  a  good 
woman,  too,  although  she  made  no  display 
of  her  worth.  And  she  was,  indeed  a 
kind  mistress." 

And  the  honest-hearted  fellow  here 
seemed  ashamed  of  the  necessity  of 
brushing  off  the  tear-drop  which  rolled 
down  his  cheek.     What   her  servant 


shelf  three  times  over.  I  then  came  to  Paris  said  now  of  the  hidden  qualities  of  the 


with  my  sister,  Lady  Newhurst,  where 
people,  you  know,  are  never  old,  and  I 
found  the  climate  and  easy  manner  of 
visiting  more  suitable  to  my  increasing 
age.  There  I  remained  immersed  in  the 
circle  in  which  you  found  me.  The  last 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters  died  sixteen 
years  since :  and  even  the  holder  of  the 
family  estate,  which  was  my  early  home, 
will  only  feel  an  interest  in  the  end  of  my 
life,  as  clearing  his  property  of  the  small 
annuity  which  its  entail  entitled  me  to. 
Is  it  not  singular  that,  with  a  heart  broken, 
and  leading  a  life  of  racket  to  hide  its 
beatings,  and  keep  my  reflections  from 
myself,  I  should  have  outlived  them  all  1 
When  we  called  next  morning  at  Miss 
Wilmont's  hotel,  we  inquired  of  the 
porter  at  the  concierge,  if  he  knew 
how  Miss  Wilmont  did.  His  reply  was 
brief,  while  he  disturbed  not  a  muscle  of 
his  countenance  as  he  delivered  it. 
"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  die  est  morte  /" 
A  feeling  of  depression  came  over  our 
hearts  at  the  intimation,  although  not 
altogether  unexpected,  and  we  were 
turning  away,  when  we  observed  Miss 
Wilmont's  servant,  who  had  arrived  from 
Paris  during  the  night,  coming  towards  us. 
We  believe  more  genuine  grief  was 
never  evinced  by  a  domestic  on  such  an 
occasion. 


«  Ah,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it 


all 


over 


now  with  my  poor  dear  mistress.  Bless 
you,  sir,  for  what  you  did  for  her  when 


deceased,  we  had  amply  confirmed  by 
the  husband  of  her  late  friend,  Mrs. 
Somers,  at  Paris,  and  by  another. 

We  trust  that  our  narrative  of  our 
ancient   friend,  and  the  circumstances 
which  formed  it,  have  not  been  altogether 
without  interest  to  the  reader;  and  if  it 
has  served  to  wile  away  an  idle  half-hour, 
we  have  attained  one  of  the  objects  we 
had  in  view  in  committing  it  to  the  press. 
We  would  not,  however,  have  him  to  sup- 
pose that  our  sole  intention  was  to  create 
amazement  by  a  recital  of  the  personal 
displays  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  our 
heroine,  which,  after  all  we  have  shewn, 
originated  more  from  necessity  than  from 
choice,  far  less  was  it  to  indulge  in  the 
portrayal  of  a  useless  tale  of  horror.  May 
not  our  brief  sketch  teach  a  lesson  on  the 
danger  of  that  coquetry  which,  leading 
Miss  Wilmont  for  one  short  hour  to  tam- 
per with   a   man's    ardent  affections, 
brought  about  consequences  so  fearful  to 
contemplate?    May  we  not  learn  from  it 
the  valuelessness  of  every  personal  grace 
and  mental  accomplishment,  as  possessed 
by  Ernest  Manvers,  if  passion,  uncontrol- 
led by  principle,  is  allowed  to  run  riot 
with  the  will?    Without  an  attempt  to 
justify  the  use  made  by  Miss  Wilmont  of 
the  events  of  her  early  life,  yet  keeping 
in  view  the  good  deeds  done  by  her  in 
private,  does  not  her  appearance  in  the 
fashionable  scenes  of  the  world's  drama 
instruct  us  to  be  reluctant  to  satirize, 
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slow  to  judge,  resolute  against  condem-  \  spectator,  or  rather  a  partial  participator  in  a 
ing  ?  For  he  who  has  read  human  !  scene  in  which  the  bold  and  active  energies  of 
nature  most  deeply  is  constrained  to  admit!  the  deceased  were  called  prominently  into 
that,  although  occasionally  not  far  astray  I  action; — a  scene  almost  without  a  parallel,  in 
in  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  individual !  which  a  large  body  of  medical  men,  the  mem- 
character,  his  penetration  below  the  sur-  '  bers  of  a  profession  more  particularly  noted  for 


face  of  other  minds  is  so  limited  and 
obscure  as  to  render  it  of  little  value  for 
practical  purposes.  The  three  deaths, 
and  a  life  of  weariness,  now  laid  before 
the  reader,  form,  moreover,  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  somewhat  trite  maxim, 
that  "  from  trifling  causes  great  events 
result,"  for  who  could  have  imagined  that 
they  should  all  be  traceable  to  the  im- 
mediate instrumentality  of  a  cause  so 
insignificant  as  the  lost  pearl  1 

Frasers'  Magazine. 
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DEATH  OF  A  "CELEBRITY." 

We  fina  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Times 
the  following  notice  : — 

"On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Bedford,  the  coroner 
for  Westminster,  held  an  inquest  on  Mr.  George 
Leadbitter,  the  Bow-street  officer,  who  was 
killed  by  the  overturning  of  a  cab,  in  which  he 
was  going  home  on  Friday  morning  last,  near 
the  Royal-mews,  Buckingham-palace 
cabman  deposed  to  taking  him  up  in  Piccadilly, 
and  on  arriving  opposite  the  Bag  of  Nails, 
Lower  Grosvenor-place,  the  deceased  called  out  1 
for  him  to  turn,  and  in  doing  so  threw  his  back 


gentle  energy  and  quiet  untiring  perseverance, 
became  roused  for  the  moment  into — the  truth 
must  be  told — a  set  of  rioters. 

It  was  in  the  year  18 — ,  that  Mr.  Wakley,  now 
for  many  years  M.P.  for  Finsbury,  but  at  that 
time  especially  known  as  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
medical  journal,  called  the  Lancet,  and  for  a 
series  of  violent  attacks  contained  therein  upon 
the  abuses,  real  or  imaginary,  perpetrated  by 
the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  find  fault  with  some 
regulation  of  the  Admiralty  by  which  assistant- 
surgeons  in  the  navy  were  cheated  out  of  their 
proper  position  in  (naval)  society,  and  were 
reduced  to  the  grade  of  warrant  officers,  instead 
of  holding  commissions,  like  the  assistant-sur- 
geons in  the  army.  It  was  customary  in  those 
days,  and  we  presume  is  still  so,  for  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  college  to  be  chosen  "Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,"  whose  duty  it  was  annually 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  (called  "  Hun- 
terian  Lectures,"  in  memory  of  the  late  John 
j  Hunter,  the  father  of  English  surgery,)  to  the 
members  of  the  college,  in  the  theatre  of  the 
institution  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

At  the  time  in  question  Mr.  Guthrie  (since 
president  of  the  college)  was  the  lecturer,  and 


on  one  side,  oversetting  the  cab,  which  fell  on 
him,  and  witness  only  escaped  by  jumping  off  |  we>  ^th  the  rest  of  his  pupils,  and  other  pri 


the  box.  James  Maggs,  a  policeman,  236  B, 
deposed  to  the  perfect  sobriety  of  the  cabman, 
who  voluntarily  went  to  the  station  and  left  his 
name  ;  but  witness  was  so  particular  as  to  the 
driver's  sobriety,  that  he  took  the  surgeons 
opinion  when  he  went  to  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Buckland  stated  that  the  deceased  had  not  a 
portion  of  his  skull  whole  as  large  as  a  five 
shilling  piece  ;  death  must  have  been  instanta- 
neous. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  acci- 
dental death,'  exonerating  the  driver  from 
blame.  The  deceased,  Mr.  George  Leadbitter, 
stood  about  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches,  and 
weighed  nearly  19  stone,  so  that  his  weight 
overturning  the  cab  was  easily  accounted  for." 

The  deceased  was  one  of  the  most  noted  men 
amongst  the  London  Bow-street  officers ;  a 
celebrated  "  thief-taker ;"  a  terror  to  thieves 
and  other  evil  doers ;  a  man  of  consequence 
among  the  metropolitan  constabulary  long  be- 
fore the  new  police  (or  Peel's  raw  lobsters,  as 
they  were  technically  called,)  had  any  ex- 
istence. 

We  were  once,  during  our  student-life,  a 


vileged  parties,  received  tickets  for  admission 
to  the  students'  gallery,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  from  Portugal-street. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course  Mr.  Wakley  issued  a  flaming 
advertisement  in  the  Lancet,  calling  upon  the 
members  of  the  college  to  meet  him  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  agree  to  a  petition  to  the  King 
on  the  subject  of  the  naval  assistants  : — al- 
though it  was  plain  enough  that  his  main  object 
was  to  obtain  the  passage,  by  the  members 
there  assembled,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
council,  and  in  their  own  theatre,  of  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  the  apathy  of  the  said 
council  itself  in  the  matter ; — the  grand  object 
the  great  medical  agitator  had  in  view  being  the 
destruction  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  the  erecting  on  its  ruins  a  "  College  of  Medi- 
cine"— uniting  the  several  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession in  one  body — with  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Thomas  Wakley  at  its  head.    The  scheme 
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was  a  bold  one,  but  in  quiet  Old  England  it  is 
far  easier  to  get  up  a  riot  than  a  revolution. 
The  day  approached,  the  council  got  a  little 
alarmed,  and  in  order  to  counteract  as  far  as 
possible  the  designs  of  their  opponent,  decided 
not  to  open  the  doors  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  lecture,  instead  of  an  hour,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  the  custom.  Of  this  decision  the 
majority  of  the  members  were  not  aware  till 
their  arrival  at  the  outside  of  the  building, 
where  notices  were  placarded  to  apprise  them  of 
the  fact,  and  a  considerable  crowd  consequently 
gradually  collected,  whose  patience  and  temper 
were  not  much  improved  by  the  detention. 

On  reaching  the  gallery  we  found  the  mem- 
bers pouring  in  below  as  if  their  very  existence 
depended  on  their  obtaining  seats.  Wakley 
immediately  began  addressing  the  multitude, 
cheered  on  by  his  friends,  and  amid  the  re- 
monstrances of  those  opposed  to  him.  Soon 
114  the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious  ;"  the  council 
entered  and  took  their  places,  and  endeavoured 
to  procure  peace  and  order ; — as  well  might  an 
infant  attempt  to  quiet  two  rival  factions  of 
Irishmen  with  their  spirits  raised  by  the  free 
circulation  of  poteen ; — all  were  talking  or  shout- 
ing together.  The  students,  who,  to  confess 
the  truth,  went  to  the  theatre  that  day  more 
from  the  prospect  of  "fun"  than  with  any  an- 
ticipation of  profit  from  the  lecture — cheered 
everybody  by  turns ;  Brodie  trembled,  while 
Keats  (then  president)  was  white  with  passion. 
It  was  a  hot  summer's  day,  and  the  moisture 
rising  from  below  in  vapour  became  condensed 
on  'the  ceiling  and  descended  in  a  perfect 
shower  like  rain.  The  tumult  had  probably 
lasted  two  hours,  when,  the  council  perceiving 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  lecture  pro- 
ceeding, and  getting  out  of  patience,  sent  for 
their  solicitor,  and  by  his  advice  and  authority 
they  sent  for  the  Bow-street  officers.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  constables  the  secretary  of  the 
college  made  his  appearance  in  the  theatre, 
holding  up  two  placards ;  on  one  was  written, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  are  requested  to  leave  the 
theatre  !" — on  the  other,  "  Mr.  Wakley,  you 
are  requested  to  leave  the  theatre."  After 
exhibiting  these  messages  for  two  or  three 
minutes  the  secretary  retired,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  audience  prepared  to  obey  the 
mandate.  Wakley  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"  Gentlemen !"  he  thundered  out,  "  Gentle- 
men !  if  you  submit  to  this  you  deserve  every 
disgrace  that  can  be  imposed  upon  you !"  The 
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,  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  doors 
|  below  were  opened,  and  the  noted  Leadbitter 
and  three  or  four  other  officers  entered  and 
began  to  force  their  way  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  contumacious  member.  Several 
of  his  friends  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bar  their 
progress,  while  Wakley  himself  immediately 
commenced  preparing  for  battle; — buttoning 
up  his  coat  and  tucking  up  his  sleeves,  he  put 
himself  in  a  boxing  attitude.  The  first  man 
who  reached  him  was  felled  to  'the  ground ; 
others  however  quickly  followed  and  Wakley 
was  soon  hauled  down  to  the  area  of  the 
theatre.  Here  a  regular  pitched  battle  com- 
menced between  the  constables  and  Wakley's 
friends,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes ;  at 
length  however  law  and  order  conquered,  and 
Wakley  and  a  few  of  the  most  violent  of  his 
supporters  were  ejected  into  the  street,  where 
he  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  very  coolly  called 
some  policemen  and  gave  the  Bow-street  offi- 
cers in  charge  for  an  assault.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  parties  from  the  theatre,  two  or 
three  resolutions  were  put  and  carried*  by  ac- 
clamation, the  noise  however  was  so  exces- 
sive that  few  persons  were  aware  of  their  import. 
At  length  the  question  was  asked  "  where  is 
Wakley?"  "Gone  to  Bow-street,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Let  us  follow  him,"  was  the  next 
proposal,  which  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and 
the  whole  multitude,  members  and  students, 
about  three  thousand  in  number,  poured  out 
like  so  many  bees  into  the  street,  and,  joining 
forces  opposite  the  college,  formed  a  proces- 
sion three  a-breast,  and  marched  to  Bow- 
street.  Great  was  the  amazement  of  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  streets  through  which 
we  passed,  as  they  rushed  to  the  doors  and 
windows  to  gaze  at  us.  On  our  arrival  at  Bow- 
street  we  ascertained  that  as  no  magistrate 
was  sitting  at  the  time  the  officers  had  been 
conveyed  to  Covent  Garden  watch-house, 
whither  we  also  proceeded.  After  remaining 
a  short  time,  however,  and  finding  the  fun  was 
over,  the  multitude  gradually  dispersed.  Some 
of  the  members  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
college  and  threatening  to  send  in  their  resig- 
nation the  next  day,  while  we,  the  junior  por- 
tion of  the  rioters,  were  highly  gratified  with 
the  result  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

Wakley  attempted  to  form  a  new  college  ; — 
the  council  of  the  old  commenced  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  him  for  riot.  At  length  a 
compromise  was  effected ;  Wakley  dropped  his 
college  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  stayed  pro- 
ceedings, and  thus  the  matter  terminated. 
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ODD  WAYS  OF  MAKING  MONEY. 
It  is  most  extraordinary,  in  that  little  world 
within  itself,  the  City  of  London,  the  means 
that  are  taken  by  certain  parties  to  turn  every 
thing  into  money.  No  opportunity  is  neglected. 
Let  a  small  portion  of  some  well-authenticated 
wreck  be  recovered  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and,  straightway  half  the  turners  in  the  city 
are  at  work,  making  up  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  material  into  snuff-boxes,  rings,  and  other 
relics.  No  sooner  is  a  specimen  of  the  precious 
metal  brought  from  some  new  locality  than 
numerous  parties  immediately  busy  themselves 
in  melting  down  broken  rings,  brooches  and 
watch-cases  into  genuine  specimens  of  "native 
gold"  to  grace  the  cabinets  of  geological  col- 
lectors. No  sooner  is  some  noted  criminal 
subjected  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  laws 
he  has  outraged,  than  ropes  enough  to  rig  a 
vessel  are  sold  by  the  inch  to  the  morbidly 
curious  in  such  matters,  as  the  line  with  which 
the  miserable  wretch  was  sent  from  time  into 
eternity.  The  death  of  the  "  Great  Duke"  has 
furnished  an  opportunity,  such  as  may  not 
quickly  occur  again,  to  the  adventurous  in  such 
speculations.  The  following  advertisements, 
cut  from  a  late  number  of  "  The  Times"  will 
doubtless  amuse  most  of  our  readers.  There 
is  little  doubt,  that  a  majority  of  the  autograph 
letters  offered  for  sale  were  obtained  as  answers 
to  applications  made  for  the  express  purpose 
of  procuring  the  signature  of  the  illustrious 
Duke,  and  with  no  other  motive — men  of  note 
being  sometimes  sadly  pestered  in  that  way  : 

AN  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  of  the  late  Duke  of  WEL- 
LINGTON, containing  60  lines,  with  envelope,  post- 
mark, and  seal,  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  for  the  best  offer 
above  £5.  Address,  post  paid,  to  R.  S„  care  of  Bowen  & 
Co.,  101,  Fenchurch-street. 

AN  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  from  the  late  Duke  of 
WELLINGTON  to  a  friend  of  the  advertiser,  together 
with  the  envelope  and  seal,  and  post  marks,  attesting 
the  same,  on  the  subject  of  calling  out  the  local  militia 
in  1846.  It  is  a  genuine  and  characteristic  specimen. 
For  price  address  W.F-  Gibson,  bookseller,  25,  Long-row, 
Nottingham.  ' 

AUTHENTIC  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  of  the  late  great 
.  Duke  of  WELLINGTON;  also  Autograph  Letters  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  York,— to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  on  moderate  terms. 
Apply  to  C.  A.  G.  R.,  Mr.  Carter's  coffee-shop,  20,  Bridge- 
row,  Pimlico. 

AUTOGRAPH  NOTE  of  the  Duke  of  WELLINGTON, 
with  Envelope  and  Seal,  to  be  SOLD,  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  late  Duke's  estimation  of  the  valuable 
Bcrvice  and  support  rendered  to  him  by  the  officers  under 
his  command  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Letters  addressed 
to  A.  B.,  Godfrey's  library,  47,  William-street,  Albany- 
street,  Regent's-park. 

A CLERGYMAN  has  TWO  LETTERS,  with  Envelopes, 
addressed  to  him  by  the  late  DUKE,  and  bearing 
striking  testimony  to  the  extent  of  his  Grace's  private 
charities,  to  be  DISPOSED  OF  at  the  highest  offer  (for 
one  or  both;,  received  by  the  18th  instant.  The  offers 
may  be  contingent  on  further  particulars  being  satisfac- 
tory. Address  Rev.  A.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Gladding's  bookseller, 
20,  City-road. 


W 


WELLINGTON'S  AUTOGRAPH.— A  LETTER  from 
His  Grace  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  with  the  direction. 
Direct  A.  B.,  postoffice,  Ashington,  Hurst.  Terms,  Ac, 

pre-paid. 

WELLINGTON'S  AUTOGRAPH,  with  envelope,  seal, 
and  postmark,  highly  characteristic,  to  be  SOLD,  a 
bargain.  Offers  to  be  addressed  to  Alpha,  48,  Wcstmoro- 
land-place,  City-road. 

WATERLOO  BANQUET  An  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER 

of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  seal,  (23  lines,) 
respecting  same.  Part  of  proceeds  will  be  given  to  one 
who  fought  under  him.  Address,  with  offers,  M.  J.,  post- 
office,  Leadenhall-street 

LETTERS  of  the  Duke  of  WELLINGTON.— SIX  genuine 
LETTERS  of  the  late  Duke  of  WELLINGTON,  all 
addressed  to  one  gentleman,  are  offered  for  SALE.  In- 
quire of  the  Secretary  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  17,  Edward's-street,  Portman-square. 

17  M.  the  Duke  of  WELLINGTON'S  AUTOGRAPH.— 
'  •  A  highly  characteristic  LETTER  of  the  Duke's  for 
DISPOSAL,  wherein  he  alludes  to  his  living  to  "100 
years,"  date  1843,  with  envelope,  seal,  and  postmark 
perfect.  Price  £10.  Address  Alpha,  7,  Holly-street 
north,  Dalston. 

rPHE  GREAT  DUKE  A  LETTER  of  the  GREAT 

I  HERO,  dated  March  27, 1851,  to  be  SOLD.  Also  a 
beautiful  Letter  from  Jenny  Lind,  dated  June  20, 1852. 
The  highest  offer  will  be  accepted.  Address,  with  offers 
of  price,  to  T.  L  F.,  care  of  Mr.  Butler,  21,  Clifford-street, 
Bond-street. 

THE  Duke  of  WELLINGTON.— A  widow,  in  deep  dis- 
tress, has  in  her  possession  an  AUTOGRAPH  LET- 
TER of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  WELLINGTON,  written 
in  1830,  enclosed  and  directed  in  an  envelope,  and  sealed 
with  his  ducal  coronet,  which  she  would  be  happy  to 
PART  WITH  for  a  trifle.  Letters,  pre-paid,  to  E.  H.,  89, 
Chalton-street,  New-road. 

VALUABLE  AUTOGRAPH  NOTE  of  the  late  Duke  of 
WELLINGTON,  dated  March  27,  1850,  to  be  SOLD 
for  £20,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
together  with  envelope,  perfect  impression  of  Ducal  seal, 
and  Knightsbridge  post-mark  distinct.  The  whole  in 
excellent  preservation.  A  better  specimen  of  the  noble 
Duke's  handwriting  and  highly  characteristic  style  can- 
not be  seen-  Offers  addressed  to  Delta,  Mr.  Southron's 
post-office,  Blackheath. 

WELLINGTON  AUTOGRAPH.— A  LETTER,  dated 
July,  1847,  addressed  to  the  advertiser,  relative  to 
a  military  subject,  with  envelope,  ducal  seal,  and  post- 
marks, to  be  DISPOSED  OF.  Address  Mr.  Sims.,  sur- 
geon, Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

WELLINGTON  AUTOGRAPH. — To  be  SOLD,  a  very 
characteristic  LETTER,  of  some  length  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  great  Duke  to  a  lady,  dated  Strathfieldsaye, 
December,  1833.   Price  10  guineas.   Address  to  A.C.  L.. 

post-office,  St.  Martin's-le-grand. 

WELLINGTON  AUTOGRAPHS  and  his  great  rival 
NAPOLEON,  also  Kings.  Queens,  Princes,  Poets, 

Statesmen,  &c,  from  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  time  

Upwards  of  2,000,  alphabetically  arranged  and  priced, 
with  written  descriptions  to  each,  always  on  SALE,  at 
Messrs.  Waller  and  Son's,  booksellers  and  autograph 
dealers,  188,  Fleet-street. 

WELLINGTON  and  WILBERFORCE. — To  be  SOLD, 
the  AUTOGRAPH  FRANK  of  the  former  and  the 
LETTER  of  the  latter,  besides  about  400  other  valuable 
franks  of  peers  and  commoners,  many  deceased,  including 
the  names  of  Nelson  (1832),  Rodney,  Byron  (1832),  De 
La  Zouche  (1819),  Townshend  (1815),  Grey,  Cobbett, 
Hunt,  D.  O'Connell.  Apply  to  Nixon,  tobacconist,  Lind- 
sey-row,  Chelsea,  near  Battersea-bridge. 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  AUTOGRAPH— «■  It  is  no 
part  of  the  Duke's  duty." — A  very  characteristic 
LETTER  of  two  pages,  dated  in  1848,  containing  these 
words,  to  be  SOLD,  with  envelope  and  seal  complete. 
Price  20  guineas.  Also  an  Envelope,  with  seal,  for  one 
guinea.   Apply  to  A.  B.,  56,  Richmond-road,  Islington. 

But  these  are  nothing  to  the  following : 

MEMENTO  of  the  late  Duke  of  WELLINGTON.— To  be 
DISPOSED  OF,  a  LOCK  of  the  late  illustrious 
DUKE's  HAIR.  Can  be  guaranteed.  The  highest  offer 
will  be  accepted.  Apply  by  letter,  pre-paid,  to  A.  Z., 
care  of  Messrs.  Everett,  news  agents,  14,  Finch-lane. 
Cornhill. 
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&ENUINE  and  unique  RELIC  of  the  late  Duke  of 
WELLINGTON— A  lady  will  DISPOSE  OP  a  LOCK 
of  his  Grace's  HAIR,  which  can  be  guaranteed ;  and  the 
date  of  its  being  cut,  and  circumstances  of  possession 
will  be  imparted  to  the  purchaser.   The  owner  would 
not  like  to  part  with  it  under  50  guineas,  but  is  open  to 
a  liberal  offer.   Address,  free,  enclosing  card,  to  E.,  care 
of  the  housekeeper,  4,  Jeffreys -square,  St  Mary-axe. 
One  of  these  modestly  offers  to  accept  the  \ 
"highest  offer;"  the  other,  thinking  a  bold  J 
stroke  the  best,  demands  fifty  guineas  for  a  | 
tuft  of  hair,  probably  clipped  from  the  tail  of 
her  pet  lap-dog,  and  might  possibly  find  little 
difficulty  in  producing  "locks  of  His  Grace's 
hair"  as  long  as  the  guineas  were  forthcoming. 
Then  we  have — 

DUKE  of  WELLINGTON'S  FUNERAL  WINE — All  the 
trade  who  require  a  supply  of  this  wine  should  make 
immediate  application,  owing  to  the  immense  demand 
for  it-  Manufactory,  Messrs.  WALKERS',  Peartrec 
street,  Goswell-street,  London. 

WELLINGTON  FUNERAL  CAKE.  — This  delirious 
article  to  be  had  only  of  JOHN  PATERSON,  10, 
Green-street,  Leicester-square,  where  every  other  des- 
cription of  fancy  biscuits  and  bread  may  be  obtained  in 
perfection.  Families  are  respectfully  requested  to  send 
their  orders  early. 

These  do  not  close  the  catalogue ;  we  have,  in 
the  same  paper,  advertisements  of  "Marble 
Busts,"  "Equestrian-  Statuettes,"  "Striking 
Likenesses,"  in  gold  and  silver,  from  2s.  6c?. 
upwards,  "Composition  Busts,"  &c.  &c.  Nor 
is  the  "third  estate"  backward  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  moral  epidemic — we  have  the  "Wellington 
Sun,"  and  "Wellington  double  number  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News."  One  number  of  the 
"Times"  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred 
advertisements  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
death  of  "  the  Duke;"  so  that,  if  the  demise  of 
His  Grace  may  be  termed  a  national  calamity, 
it  certainly  furnished  many  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  means  of  "  turning  an  honest  penny." 


THE  SURGEON'S  COURTSHIP. 
It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to  say  that  a 
place  noted  for  good  air  should  be  favourable 
to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  medical 
tribe  ;  nevertheless  the  fact  is  so,  certainly  in 
this  particular  instance,  and  I  suspect  in  many 
others  ;  and  when  the  causes  are  looked  into, 
the  circumstance  will  seem  less  astonishing 
than  it  appears  at  the  first  glance, — a  good  air 
being,  as  we  all  know,  the  pis  aller  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  place  to  which,  when  the  resources 
of  his  art  are  exhausted,  he  sends  his  patients 
to  recover  or  die,  as  it  may  happen.  Some- 
times they  really  do  recover,  especially  if  in 
leaving  their  medical  attendant  they  also  leave 
off  medicine  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  poor 
things !  they  die  as  certainly  as  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  stayed  at  home,  only 
that  the  sands  run  a  little  more  rapidly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  glass  being  shaken  ;  and  this 
latter  catastrophe  is  particularly  frequent  in 


Belford,  whose  much-vaunted  air  being,  not- 
withstanding its  vicinity  to  a  great  river,  keen, 
dry,  and  bracing,  is  exceedingly  adapted  for 
preserving  health  in  the  healthy,  but  very 
unfit  for  the  delicate  lungs  of  an  invalid. 

The  place,  however,  has  a  name  for  salu- 
brity ;  and,  as  sick  people  still  resort  to  it  in 
hopes  of  getting  well,  there  is  of  course  no  lack 
of  doctors  to  see  them  through  the  disease 
with  proper  decorum,  cure  them  if  they  can, 
or  let  them  die  if  so  it  must  be.  There  is  no 
lack  of  doctors,  and  still  less  is  there  a  lack  of 
skill ;  for  although  the  air  of  Belford  may  be 
overrated,  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  report 
which  assigns  to  the  medical  men  of  the  town 
singular  kindness,  attention  and  ability. 

Thirty  years  ago  these  high  professional 
qualities  were  apt  to  be  alloyed  by  the  mixture 
of  a  little  professional  peculiarity  in  dress  and 
pedantry  in  manner.  The  faculty  had  not  in 
those  days  completely  dropped  "  the  gold- 
headed  cane  ;"  and,  in  provincial  towns  espe- 
cially, the  physician  was  almost  as  distin- 
guished by  the  cut  of  his  clothes  as  the  cler- 
gyman by  his  shovel-crowned  hat,  or  the  officer 
by  his  uniform. 

The  two  principal  physicians  of  Belford  at 
this  period  were  notable  exemplifications  of 
medical  costume — each  might  have  sat  for  the 
picture  of  an  M.D.  The  senior,  and  perhaps 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  short, 
neat  old  gentleman,  of  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portions, somewhat  withered  and  shrivelled, 
but  almost  as  fair,  and  delicate,  and  carefully 
preserved,  as  if  he  had  himself  been  one  of 
that  sex  of  which  he  was  the  especial  favourite 
— an  old  lady  in  his  own  person.  His  dress 
was  constantly  a  tight  stock,  shoes  with  buckles, 
brown  silk  stockings,  and  a  full  suit  of  drab  ; 
the  kid  gloves,  with  which  his  wrinkled  white 
hands  were  at  once  adorned  and  preserved, 
were  of  the  same  sober  hue  ;  and  the  shining 
bob-wig,  which  covered  no  common  degree  of 
intellect-  and  knowledge,  approached  as  nearly 
to  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  his  apparel  as  the 
difference  of  material  would  admit.  His  live- 
ries might  have  been  cut  from  the  same  piece 
with  his  own  coat,  and  the  chariot,  in  which 
he  might  be  computed  to  pass  one  third  of  his 
time  (for  he  would  as  soon  have  dreamt  of 
flying  as  of  walking  to  see  his  next-door  neigh- 
bour,) was  of  a  similar  complexion.  Such  was 
the  outer  man  of  the  shrewd  and  sensible  Dr. 
Littleton.  Add,  that  he  loved  a  rubber,  and 
that  his  manner  was  a  little  prim,  a  little 
quaint,  and  a  little  fidgety,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  good  old  man  will  be  complete. 

His  competitor,  Dr.  Granville,  would  have 
made  four  of  Dr.  Littleton,  if  cut  into  quarters. 
He  was  a  tall,  large,  raw-boned  man,  who 
looked  like  a  North  Briton,  and  I  believe  ac- 
tually came  from  that  country,  so  famous  for 
great  physicians.  His  costume  was  invariably 
black,  surmounted  by  a  powdered  head  and  a 
pig-tail,  which  (for  the  doctor  was  a  single  man, 
and  considered  as  a  tres-bonparti  by  the  belles  of 
the  town)  occasioned  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  disputes  amongst  the  genteeler  circles ; 
some  of  his  fair  patients  asserting  that  the 
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powdered  foretop  was  no  other  than  a  tie-wig,  j  equal  impunity  the  greatest  beau  in  the 
whilst  the  opposite  party  maintained  that  it  place. 

was  his  own  hair.  There  are  not  many  handsomer  or  more  - 

However  this  may  be,  Dr.  Littleton's  ches-  i  agreeable  men  than  Mr.  Edward  Foster,  who — 
nut-coloured  bob  and  Dr.  Granville's  powdered  I  the  grandson  by  his  mother's  side  of  good  old 
pig-tail  set  the  fashion  amongst  the  inferior  j  Dr.  Littleton,  and  by  his  father's  of  the  venera- 
practitioners.  From  the  dear  old  family  apo- 1  ble  apothecary,  so  long  his  friend  and  contem- 
thecary — the  kind  and  good  old  man,  beloved  I  porary,  and  combining  considerable  natural 
even  by  the  children  whom  he  physicked,  and  '  talent  with  a  first-rate  scientific  education — 
regarded  by  the  parents  as  one  of  their  most  stepped,  as  by  hereditary  right,  into  the  first 
valued  friends — to  the  pert  parish  doctor,  connexion  in  Belford  and  its  populous  and 
AvhomCrabbe  has  described  so  well,  "  all  pride  opulent  neighbourhood,  and  became  almost 
and  business,  bustle  and  conceit;"  from  the  ,  immediately  the  leading  surgeon  of  the  town, 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  profession,  every  me- j  Skilful,  accomplished,  clever,  kind,' — pos- 
dical  man  in  Belford  wore  a  bob-wig  or  a  pig-  j  sessing,  besides  his  professional  emoluments, 
tail.  It  was  as  necessary  a  preliminary  for  I  an  easy  private  fortune,  and  living  with  a 
feeling  a  pulse,  or  writing  a  prescription,  as  a  I  very  agreeable  single  sister  in  one  of  the  best 
diploma  ;  and  to  have  cured  a  patient  without  j  houses  of  the  place, — Edward  Foster,  to  say 
the  regular  official  decoration  would  have  nothing  of  his  good  looks,  seemed  to  combine 
been  a  breach  of  decorum  that  nothing  could  :  within  himself  all  the  elements  of  popularity, 
excuse.  Nay,  so  long  did  the  prejudice  last,  !  His  good  looks  too  were  of  the  best  sort,  re- 
that  when  some  dozen  years  afterwards  three  i  suiting  from  a  fine,  'manly,  graceful  figure, 
several  adventurers  tried  their  fortunes  in  j  and  an  open,  intelligent  countenance,  radiant 
the  medical  line  at  Belford,  their  respective  with  good  humour  and  vivacity.  And  very 
failures  were  universally  attributed  to  the  ab-  j  popular  Edward  Foster  was.  He  had  but  one 
sence  of  the  proper  costume  ;  though  the  i  fault,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  and  that  was  an 
first  was  a  prating  fop,  who  relied  entirely  on  i  inaptitude  to  fall  in  love.  In  vain  did  grave 
calomel  and  the  depleting  system — an  English  mammas  sagely  hint  that  a  professional  man 
Sangrado  ! — the  second,  a  solemn  coxcomb,  j  could  not  expect  to  succeed  unless  married ; 
who  built  altogether  on  stimulants — gave  bran- :  in  vain  did  jocular  papas  laughingly  ask,  how 
dy  in  apoplexies,  and  sent  his  patients,  persons  !  he  would  manage  when  Mr.  Lyons,  the  young 
who  had  always  lived  soberly,  tipsy  out  of  the  i  banker,  had  stolen  his  sister  for  a  wife  ?  Ed- 
world  ;  and  the  third,  a  scientific  Jack-of-all-  ;  ward  Foster  did  not  marry,  and  did  succeed  ; 
trades,  who  passed  his  days  in  catching  but-  j  and  Miss  Foster  became  Mrs.  Lyons,  and  the 
terflies  and  stuffing  birds  for  his  museum,  j  house  went  on  as  well  as  ever.  Even  the 
examining  strata,  and  analyzing  springs — de-  i  young  ladies  condescended  as  much  as  young 
tecting  Cheltenham  in  one,  Bareges  in  another,  \  ladies  ought  to  condescend,  but  still  Edward 
fancying  some  new-fangled  chalybeate  in  the  j  Foster  was  obdurate  ;  and  the  gossips  of  Bel- 
rusty  scum  of  a  third,  and  writing  books  on  ford  began  to  suspect  that  the  heart  which  ap- 
them  all — whilst  his  business,  such  as  it  was,  peared  so  invulnerable  must  have  been  pro- 
was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  To  my  fancy,  |  tected  by  some  distant  and  probably  too 
the  inside  of  these  heads  might  very  well  ac- j  ambitious  attachment  from  the  charms  of  their 
count  for  the  non-success  of  their  proprietors  ;  fair  townswomen,  and  even  proceeded  to  make 
nevertheless,  the  good  inhabitants  of  Belford  ■  inquiries  as  to  the  daughters  of  the  various 
obstinately  referred  their  failure  to  the  want  noble  families  that  he  attended  in  the  neigh- 
of  bob-wigs,  pigtails,  and  hair-powder.  bourhood. 

Now,  however,  times  are  altered — altered  j     Time  solved  the  enigma ;  and  the  solution, 
even  in  Belford  itself.    Dr.  Littleton  and  Dr.  j  as  often  happens  in  these  cases,  lay  in  a  spot 
Granville  repose  with  their  patients  in  the  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  parties  interested, 
church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  their  cos-      Few  things  are  more  melancholy  and  yet  few 
tumes  are  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  i  m0re  beautifully  picturesque  than  the  grounds 

Of  a  truth,  all  professional  distinctions  in  0f  some  fine  old  place  deserted  by  its  owners, 
dress  are  rapidly  wearing  away.  Uniforms,  it  and  either  wholly  pulled  down,  or  converted 
is  true,  still  exist ;  but,  except  upon  absolute  to  the  coarse  and  common  purposes  of  a  farm- 
duty,  are  seldom  exhibited :  and  who,  except  steading.  We  have  many  such  places  in  our 
my  venerable  friend  the  Rector  of  Hadley,  neighbourhood,  where  the  estates  (as  is  usually 
ever  thinks  of  wearing  a  shovel-hat  ?  the  case  in  all  counties  within  fifty  miles  of 

Amongst  medical  practitioners  especially,  London)  have  either  entirely  passed  away  from 
all  peculiarities,  whether  of  equipage  or  ap-  their  old  proprietors,  or  have  been  so  much 
parel,  are  completely  gone  by.  The  chariot  dismembered  by  the  repeated  purchases  of  less 
is  no  more  necessary,  except  as  a  matter  of ;  ancient  but  more  opulent  settlers  on  the  land, 
convenience,  than  the  gold-headed  cane  or  the  \  that  the  residence  has  gradually  became  too 
bob-wig  ;  and  our  excellent  friend  Dr.  Chard  \  expensive  for  the  dhninished  rent-roll ;  and, 
may,  as  it  suits  him,  walk  in  the  town,  or  ride  abandoned,  probably  not  without  considerable 
on  horseback,  or  drive  his  light  open  carriage  heart-yearning,  by  the  owner,  has  been  insen- 
in  the  country,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  !  sibly  suffered  to  moulter  away,  an  antedated 
impugning  his  high  reputation,  or  risking  his  !  and  untimely  ruin,  or  been  degraded  to  the 
extensive  practice ;  whilst  the  most  skilful  sur-  vulgar  uses  of  a  farm-house, 
geon  in  Belford  may  be,  and  actually  is,  with  an      One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  relics  of 
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old  English  magnificence  is  the  Court-house  at 
Allonby,  which  has  been  desecrated  in  all 
manner  of  ways;  first  wholly  deserted,  then 
in  great  measure,  dismantled,  then  partly 
taken  down,  and  what  remained  of  the  main 
building — what  would  remain,  for  the  admi- 
able  old  masonry  offered  every  sort  of  passive 
resistance  to  the  sacrilegious  tools  and  engines 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  wicked  task 
of  demolition,  and  was  as  difficult  to  be  pulled 
down  as  a  rock — the  remains,  mutilated  and 
disfigured  as  they  were,  still  further  disfigured 
by  being  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling  for  the  farmer 
who  rented  the  park ;  whilst  the  fine  old  sta- 
bles, coach-houses,  and  riding-houses  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  basest  uses  of  a  farmyard. 
1  wonder  that  the  pigs  and  cows,  when  they 
looked  at  the  magnificence  about  them,  the 
lordly  crest  (a  deer  couchant)  placed  over  the 
noble  arched  gateways,  and  on  the  solid  pil- 
lars at  the  corners  of  the  walls,  and  the  date 
1646,  which  with  the  name  of  the  first  proprie- 
tor "  Andrew  Montfalcon"  surmounted  all  the 
Gothic  doors,  were  not  ashamed  of  their  own 
unfitness  for  so  superb  a  habitation. 

Allonby  Court  was  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  an  old  manorial  residence  that  had 
ever  come  under  my  observation.  Built  at  the 
period  when  castellated  mansions  were  no 
longer  required  for  defence,  it  yet  combined 
much  of  their  solidity  and  massiveness  with 
far  more  of  richness,  of  ornament,  and  even  of 
extent,  than  was  compatible  with  the  main 
purpose  of  those  domestic  fortresses,  in  which 
beauty  and  convenience  were  alike  sacrificed 
to  a  jealous  enclosure  of  walls  and  ramparts. 

Allonby  had  been  erected  by  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent courtiers  of  a  magnificent  era — the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  James ;  and  its  picturesque  portal,  its 
deep  bay  windows,  its  clustered  chimneys,  its 
hall  where  a  coach  and  six  might  have  parad- 
ed, and  its  oaken  staircase,  upon  which  a 
similar  equipage  might  with  all  convenience 
have  driven,  were  even  surpassed  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  by  the  interior  fittings  up, — the 
splendour  of  the  immense  chimneypieces — the 
designs  of  the  balustrades  round  the  galleries 
— the  carving  of  the  cornices — the  gilding  of 
the  panelled  wainscoting,  and  the  curious  in- 
laying of  its  oaken  floors.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  stood  just  as  it  must  have  been  when  Sir 
Andrew  Montfalcon  took  possession  of  it. 
Tapestry,  pictures,  furniture,  all  were  the 
same, — all  had  grown  old  together ;  and  this 
entire  and  perfect  keeping,  this  absolute  ab- 
sence of  everything  modern  or  new,  gave  a 
singular  harmony  to  the  scene.  It  was  a  venera- 
ble and  most  perfect  model  of  its  own  distant 
day ;  and  when  an  interested  steward  prevail- 
ed on  a  nonresident  and  indolent  proprietor  to 
consent  to  its  demolition,  there  was  a  univer- 
sal regret  in  the  neighbourhood.  Everybody 
felt  glad  to  hear,  that,  so  solidly  had  it  been 
built,  the  sale  of  the  materials  did  not  defray 
the  expense  of  pulling  them  down.  So  mali- 
cious did  our  love  of  the  old  place  make  us. 

We  felt  the  loss  of  that  noble  structure  as  a 
personal  deprivation — and  it  was  much ;  for  the 


scenery  of  a  country,  the  real  and  living  land- 
scape, is  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  taste 
j  to  relish  its  beauties  an  actual  and  most  valu- 
j  able  property  : — to  enjoy  is  to  possess. 

Still,  however,  the  remains  of  Allonby  are 
j  strikingly  picturesque.  The  single  wing  which 
j  is  standing,  rises  like  a  tower  from  the  frag- 
ment of  the  half  demolished  hall ;  and  the 
brambles,  briers,  aud  ivies,  which  grow  spon- 
taneously among  the  ruins,  mingle  with  the 
luxuriant  branches  of  a  vine  which  has  been 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and 
wreathes  its  rich  festoons  above  the  gable-ends 
and  round  the  clustered  chimneys,  veiling  and 
adorning,  as  Nature  in  her  bounty  often  does, 
the  desolation  caused  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Gigantic  forest  trees,  oak,  and  elm,  and  beech, 
are  scattered  about  the  park,  which  still  re- 
mains unenclosed  and  in  pasture ;  a  clear,  bright 
river  glides  through  it,  from  which  on  one 
side  rises  an  abrupt  grassy  bank,  surrounded 
by  a  majestic  avenue  of  enormous  firs  and  lime 
trees,  planted  in  two  distinct  rows ;  a  chain  of 
large  fish-ponds,  some  of  them  dried  up  and 
filled  with  underwood,  communicates  with  the 
stream  ;  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  growth  of 
centuries,  laburnum,  lilac,  laurel,  double 
cherry,  and  double  peach,  are  clustered  in  gay 
profusion  around  the  mouldering  grottoes  and 
ruined  temples  with  which  the  grounds  had 
been  adorned. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  of  these 
edifices  was  a  high,  tower-like  fishing-room, 
overhanging  the  river,  of  which  indeed  the 
lower  part  formed  a  boat-house,  covered  with 
honeysuckle,  jassamine,  and  other  creeping 
plants,  backed  by  tall  columnar  poplars,  and 
looking  on  one  side  into  a  perfect  grove  of  cy- 
press and  cedar.  A  flaunting  musk-rose  grew 
on  one  side  of  the  steps,  and  a  Portugal  laurel 
on  the  other ;  whilst  a  moss-grown  sun-dial  at 
a  little  distance  rose  amidst  a  thicket  of  roses^ 
lilies,  and  hollyhocks,  (relics  of  the  old  flower 
garden,)  the  very  emblem  of  the  days  that  wer- 
gone, — a  silent  but  most  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  instability  of  human  affairs. 

This  romantic  and  somewhat  melancholy 
dwelling  was  inhabited  by  a  couple  as  remote 
from  all  tinge  of  romance,  or  of,  sadness,  as 
ever  were  brought  together  in  this  world  of 
vivid  contrast.  Light  and  shadow  were  not 
more  opposite  than  were  John  and  Martha 
Clewer  to  their  gloomy  habitation. 

John  Clewer  and  his  good  wife  Martha  were 
two  persons  whom  I  can  with  all  truth  and 
convenience  describe  conjointly  in  almost  the 
same  words,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  with 
a  married  couple  in  their  rank  of  life.  They 
were  a  stout,  comely,  jolly,  good-natured  pair, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  married  early, 
and  had  grown  plump,  ruddy,  and  hardy  under 
the  influence  of  ten  years  of  changing  seasons 
and  unchanging  industry.  Poor  they  were,  in 
spite  of  his  following  the  triple  calling  of  mil- 
ler, farmer,  and  gamekeeper,  and  her  doing 
her  best  to  aid  him  by  baking  and  selling  in 
the  form  of  bread  the  corn  which  he  not  only 
grew  but  ground,  and  defiling  the  faded  gran- 
deur of  the  court  by  the  vulgarities  of  cheese. 
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red  herrings,  eggs,  candles,  and  onions,  and 
the  thousand-and-one  nuisances  which  com- 
posed the  omnibus  concern  called  a  village 
shop.  Martha's  home-baked  loaves  were 
reckoned  the  best  in  the  county,  and  John's 
farming  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  :  never- 
theless, they  were  poor ;  a  fact  which  might 
partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  ten  years'  marriage  having  produced 
eight  children,  and  partly  by  their  being  both 
singularly  liberal,  disinterested,  and  generous. 
If  a  poor  man  brought  the  produce  of  his  chil- 
dren's gleanings  to  John's  mill,  he  was  sure 
not  only  to  get  it  ground  for  nothing,  but  to 
receive  himself  at  the  hands  of  the  good  miller 
as  plentiful  a  meal  of  beef  or  bacon,  and  as 
brimming  a  cup  of  strong  ale,  as  ever  was 
doled  out  of  the  old  buttery ;  whilst  Martha, 
who  was  just  John  himself  in  petticoats,  and 
in  whom  hospitality  took  the  feminine  form  of 
charity,  could  never  send  away  the  poorest  of 
her  customers  (in  other  words,  her  debtors) 
empty-handed,  however  sure  she  might  be  that 
the  day  of  payment  would  never  arrive  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  Kich  our  good  couplo 
certainly  were  not, — unless  the  universal  love 
and  good- will  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  may 
count  for  riches ;  but  content  most  assuredly 
they  were,— ay,  and  more  than  content !  If 
I  were  asked  to  name  the  happiest  and  merri- 
est persons  of  my  acquaintance,  I  think  it 
would  be  John  and  Martha  Clewer. 

With  all  their  resemblance,  there  was  be- 
tween this  honest  country  couple  one  remarka- 
ble difference :  the  husband  was  a  man  of  fair 
common  sense,  plain  and  simple-minded, 
whilst  his  wife  had  ingrafted  on  an  equal  art- 
lessness  and  naivete  of  manner  a  degree  of 
acuteness  of  perception  and  shrewdness  of  re- 
mark, which  rendered  her  one  of  the  most 
amusing  companions  in  the  county,  and,  added 
to  her  excellences  as  a  baker,  had  no  small  ef- 
fect in  alluring  to  her  shop  the  few  customers 
whose  regular  payments  enabled  her  to  bear 
up  against  the  many  who  never  paid  at  all. 
For  my  own  part, — who  am  somewhat  of  a 
character-studier  by  profession,  and  so  com- 
plete a  bread-fancier  that  every  day  in  the 
week  shall  have  its  separate  loaf,  from  the 
snowy  French  roll  of  Monday  to  the  unsifted 
home-made  of  Saturday  at  e'en,— I  had  a  dou- 
ble motive  for  frequenting  Martha's  bake- 
house, at  which  I  had  been  for  some  years  a 
most  punctual  visitor  and  purchaser  until  last 
spring  and  summer,  when  first  a  long  absence, 
then  a  series  of  honoured  guests,  then  the 
pressure  of  engrossing  operations,  then  the 
weather,  then  the  roads,  and  at  last  the  hav- 
ing broken  through  the  habit  of  going  thither, 
kept  me  for  many  months  from  my  old  and  fa- 
vourite haunt,  the  venerable  Court. 

So  long  had  been  my  absence,  that  the  hedge- 
rows, in  which  the  woodbine  was  at  my  last 
visit  just  putting  forth  its  hardy  bluish  leaves, 
and  the  elder  making  its  earliest  shoots,  were 
now  taking  their  deepest  and  dingiest  hue,  en- 
livened only  by  garlands  of  the  traveller's  joy, 
the  briony,  and  the  wild-vetch;  that  the  lowly 
primrose  and  creeping  violet  were  succeeded 


I  by  the  tall  mallows  and  St.  John's-worts,  and 
I  the  half-seeded  stalks  of  the  foxglove  ;  and 
the  beans,  which  the  women  were  then  plant- 
ing, men  and  boys  were  now  about  to  cut ;  in  a 
j  word,  the  budding  spring  was  succeeded  by  the 
;  ripe  and  plenteous  autumn,  when,  on  a  lovely 
!  harvest  afternoon,  I  at  length  visited  Allonby. 

The  day,  although  exquisitely  pleasant,  had 
;  been  rather  soft  than  bright,  and  was  now 
i  closing  in  with  that  magical  effect  of  the  even- 
i  ing  light  which  lends  a  grace  to  the  commonest 
objects,  and  heightens  in  an  almost  incredible 
j  degree  the  beauty  of  those  which  are  already 
beautiful.  Flowers  are  never  so  glorious  aB  iu 
1  the  illusive  half-hour  which  succeeds  the  set- 


j  ting  of  the  sun ;  it  is  at  that  period,  that  a 
I  really  fine  piece  of  natural  scenery  is  seen  to 
most  advantage.  I  paused  for  a  moment  be- 
fore entering  Martha's  territory,  the  shop,  to 
look  at  the  romantic  grounds  of  Allonby,  all 
j  the  more  picturesque  from  their  untrained  wild- 
ness ;  and  on  the  turfy  terrace  beyond  the  fish- 
ing-house, and  just  at  the  entrance  of  that  dark 
avenue  of  leafy  lime-trees  and  firs,  whose  huge 
straight  stems  shone  with  a  subdued  and 
changeful  splendour,  now  of  a  purplish  hue,  and 
now  like  dimmer  brass, — just  underneath  the 
two  foremost  trees,  strongly  relieved  by  the 
deep  shadow,  stood  a  female  figure,  graceful 
and  perfect  as  was  ever  fancied  by  poet  or 
modelled  by  sculptor.  Her  white  dress  had 
all  the  effect  of  drapery,  and  her  pure  and  co- 
lourless complexion,  her  flaxen  ringlets  almost 
as  pale  as  the  swan-like  neck  around  which 
they  fell,  her  fair  hand  shading  her  eyes,  and 
the  fixed  attention  of  her  attitude  as  she  stood 
watching  some  of  Martha's  chickens  at  play 
upon  the  grass,  gave  her  more  the  look  of  an 
alabaster  statue  than  of  a  living  breathing 
woman.  I  never  saw  grace  so  unconscious  yet 
so  perfect ;  I  stood  almost  as  still  as  herself  to 
look  at  her,  until  she  broke,  or  I  should  rather 
say  changed  the  spell,  by  walking  forward  to 
the  children,  and  added  the  charm  of  motion  to 
that  of  symmetry.  I  then  turned  to  Martha, 
who  was  watching  my  absorbed  attention  with 
evident  amusement,  and,  without  giving  me 
time  to  ask  any  questions,  answered  my 
thoughts  by  an  immediate  exclamation,  "Ah, 
ma'am,  I  knew  you'd  like  to  look  at  Lucy 
Charlton !  Many  a  time  I 've  said  to  my  mas- 
ter, '  'tis  a  pity  that  madam  has  not  seen  our 
Lucy!  she'd  be  so  sure  to  take  a  fancy  to  her!' 
And  now  she's  going  away,  poor  thing  !  That's 
the  way  things  fall  out,  after  the  time,  as  one 
may  say.    I  knew  she'd,  take  your  fancy." 

"  Her  name  is  Lucy  Charlton,  then  V*  re- 
plied I,  still  riveting  my  eyes  on  the  lovely, 
airy  creature  before  me,  who,  shaking  back 
the  ringlets  from  her  fair  face  with  a  motion 
of  almost  infantine  playfulness,  was  skimming 
along  the  bank  to  meet  the  rosy,  laughing  chil- 
dren.— "And  who  may  Lucy  Charlton  be?" 

"Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  her  mother  was  my 
husband's  first  cousin.  She  lived  with  old 
Lady  Lynnere  as  housekeeper,  and  married  the 
butler ;  and  this  is  the  only  child.  Both  father 
and  mother  died,  poor  thing !  before  she  was 
four  years  old,  and  Lady  Lynnere  brought  her 
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up  quite  like  a  lady  herself ;  but  now  she  is 
dead,  and  dead  without  a  will,  and  her  rela- 
tions have  seized  all,  and  poor  Lucy  is  come 
back  to  her  friends.  But  she  won't  stay  with 
them,  though,"  pursued  Mrs.  Clewer,  half 
testily  ;  "  she's  too  proud  to  be  wise ;  and  in- 
stead of  staying  with  me  and  teaching  my  lit- 
tle girls  to  sew  samplers,  she's  going  to  be  a 
tutoress  in  some  foreign  parts  beyond  sea — 
Russia  I  think  they  call  the  place — going  to 
some  people  whom  Lady  Lynnere  knew,  who 
are  to  give  her  a  salary,  and  so  hinder  her 
from  being  a  burthen  to  her  relations,  as  she's 
goose  enough  to  say — as  if  we  could  feel  her 
little  expenses  ;  or,  say  we  did — as  if  we  would 
not  rather  go  with  half  a  meal  than  part  with 
her,  sweet  creature  as  she  is !  and  to  go  to  that 
cold  country  and  come  back  half  frozen,  or  die 
there  and  never  come  back  at  ail !  Howsom- 
ever,"  continued  Martha,  "it's  no  use  bemoan- 
ing ourselves  now ;  the  matter's  settled — her 
clothes  are  all  aboard  ship,  her  passage  taken, 
and  I'm  to  drive  her  to  Portsmouth  in  our  lit- 
tle shay-cart  to-morrow  morning.  A  sorrow- 
ful parting  'twill  be  for  her  and  the  poor  chil- 
dren, merry  as  she  is  trying  to  seem  at  this 
minute.  I  dare  say  we  shall  never  see  her 
again,  for  she  is  but  delicate,  and  there's  no 
putting  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders ;  so 
instead  of  buying  good  warm  stuffs  and  flan- 
nels, cloth  cloaks  and  such  things  to  fence  her 
pretty  dear  self  against  the  cold,  she  has  laid 
out  her  little  money  in  light  summer  gear,  as 
if  she  was  going  to  stay  in  England  and  be 
married  this  very  harvest :  and  now  she'll  go 
abroad  and  catch  her  death,  and  we  shall  never 
set  eyes  on  her  again."  And  the  tears,  which 
during  her  whole  speech  had  stood  in  Martha's 
eyes,  fairly  began  to  fall. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Clewer!  you  must  not  add  to  the 
natural  pain  of  parting  by  such  a  fancy  as  that ; 
your  pretty  cousin  seems  slight  and  delicate, 
but  not  unhealthy.  What  should  make  you 
suppose  her  so  ?" 

"Why,, ma'am,  our  young  doctor,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Foster,  (you  know  how  clever  he  is !)  was 
attending  my  master  this  spring  for  the  rheu- 
matism, just  after  Lucy  came  here.  She  had 
a  sad  cough,  poor  thing  !  when  she  first  arrived, 
caught  by  sitting  up  o'night's  with  old  Lady 
Lynnere ;  and  Mr.  Edward  said  she  was  a  ten- 
der plant  and  required  nursing  herself.  He 
came  to  see  her  every  day  for  two  m  onths,  and 
quite  set  her  up,  and  would  not  take  a  farthing 
for  his  pains  ;  and  I  did  think — and  so  did  my 
master,  after  I  told  him — But,  howsomever, 
that's  all  over  now,  and  she's  going  away  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  What  did  you  think?''  inquired  I,  amused 
to  find  Edward  Foster's  affections  the  subject  of 
speculation  in  Mrs.  Clewer' s  rank  of  life, — 
"  what  did  you  say  you  thought  of  Mr.  Foster, 
Martha  ?'* 

"  Why  to  be  sure,  ma'am — people  can't  help 
their  thoughts,  you  know, — and  it  did  seem  to 
me  that  he  fancied  her." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  think  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Foster  liked  your  young  relation — was 
in  love  with  her  ?" 
2  Y 


"  To  be  sure  I  do,  ma'am, — at  least  I  did," 
continued  Martha,,  correcting  herself;  "  and  so 
did  my  master,  and  so  would  anybody.  He  that 
has  so  much  business  used  to  come  here  every 
day,  and  stay  two  hours  at  a  time,  when,  ex- 
cept for  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  her,  there 
was  no  more  need  of  his  coming  to  Lucy  than 
of  his  coming  to  me.  Every  day  of  his  life  he 
used  to  come  ;  his  very  horse  knew  the  place, 
and  used  to  stop  at  the  gate  as  natural  as  our 
old  mare." 

"  And  when  she  got  well,  did  he  leave  off 
coming?" 

"  No,  no  !  he  came  still,  but  not  so  often. 
He  seemed  not  to  know  his  own  mind,  and 
kept  on  dilly-dally,  shilly-shally,  and  the  poor 
thing  pined  and  fretted,  as  I  could  see  that 
was  a  watching  her,  though  she  never  said  a 
word  to  me  of  the  matter,  nor  I  to  her ;  and 
then  this  offer  to  go  to  Russia  came,  and  she 
accepted  it,  I  do  verily  believe,  partly  to  get  as 
far  from  him  as  she  could.  Ah !  well-a-day, 
it's  a  sad  thing  when  young  gentlemen  don't 
know  their  own  minds !"  sighed  the  tender- 
hearted Mrs.  Clewer  ;"  "  they  don't  know  the 
grief  they  're  causing  !" 

"What  did  he  say  when  he  heard  she  was 
going  abroad?"  asked  I.  "  That  intelligence 
might  have  made  him  acqxiainted  with  the  state 
of  his  own  affections." 

"Lackaday,  ma'am  !"  exclaimed  Martha,  on 
whom  a  sudden  ray  of  light  seemed  to  have 
broken,  "so  it  might!  and  I  verily  believe 
to  this  hour  he  knows  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter! What  a  pity  there's  not  a  little  more 
time !  The  ship  sails  on  Saturday,  and  this 
is  Thursday  night !  Let 's  look  at  the  let- 
ter," pursued  Martha,  diving  into  her  huge 
pocket3.  "  I'm  sure  it  said  the  ship  Roe- 
buck sailed  on  Saturday  morning.  Where  can 
the  letter  be  !"  exclaimed  Martha,  after  an  un- 
successful hunt  amidst  the  pincushions,  needle- 
books,  thread-cases,  scissors,  handkerchiefs, 
gloves,  mittens,  purses,  thimbles,  primers, 
tops,  apples,  buns,  and  pieces  of  gingerbread, 
with  which  her  pockets  were  loaded,  and  mak- 
ing an  especial  search  amongst  divers  odd- 
looking  notes  and  memorandums,  which  the 
said  receptacles  contained.  "  Where  can  the 
letter  be?  Fetch  your  father,  Dolly!  Sad- 
dle the  grey  mare,  Jem  !  I  am  going  to  have 
the  toothache,  and  must  see  Mr.  Foster  direct- 
ly. Tell  Lucy  I  want  to  speak  to  her,  Tom  ! 
— No ;  she  shall  know  nothing  about  it — don't." 
And  with  these  several  directions  to  some  of 
the  elder  children,  who  were  by  this  time 
crowding  about  her,  Martha  bustled  off,  with 
her  handkerchief  held  to  her  face,  in  total  for- 
getfulness  of  myself,  and  of  the  loaf,  which  I 
had  paid  for  but  not  received ;  and  after  vainly 
waiting  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  I  got 
a  nearer  view  of  the  elegant  Lucy,  and  thought 
within  myself  how  handsome  a  couple  she  and 
Mr.  Foster  would  have  made,  and  perhaps 
might  still  make,  with  admiration  of  her  grace- 
fulness, pity  for  her  sorrows,  and  interest  in 
her  fate,  I  mounted  my  pony  phaeton  and  took 
my  departure. 

The  next  morning  Martha,  in  her  shay-cart, 
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(as  she  called  her  equipage,)  appeared  at  our 
door,  like  an  honest  woman, twith  my  loaf  and 
a  thousand  apologies.  Her  face  was  tied  up, 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  toothache,  and,  though 
she  did  not,  on  narrow  observation,  look  as  if 
much  ailed  her, — for  her  whole  comely  face 
was  radiant  with  happiness, — I  thought  it  only 
courteous  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Lord  love  you,  ma'am,  nothing  !"  quoth 
Martha ;  "  only  after  you  went  away  I  rum- 
maged out  the  letter,  and  found  that  the  Roe- 
buck did  sail  on  Saturday  as  I  thought,  and 
that  if  I  meant  to  take  your  kind  hint,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  So  I  had  the  toothache 
immediately,  and  sent  my  master  to  fetch  the 
doctor.  It  was  lucky  his  being  a  doctor,  be- 
cause one  always  can  send  for  them  at  a  mi- 
nute's warning,  as  one  may  say.  So  I  sent  for 
Mr.  Edward  to  cure  my  toothache,  and  told 
him  the  news." 

"And  did  ho  draw  your  tooth,  Martha?" 

"  Heaven  help  him !  not  he !  he  never  said  a 
word  about  me  or  my  aches,  but  was  off  like  a 
shot  to  find  Lucy,  who  was  rambling  about 
somewhere  in  the  moonlight  to  take  a  last  look 
of  the  old  grounds.  And  it's  quite  remarkable 
how  little  time  these  matters  take ;  for  when  I 
went  out  for  a  bit  of  a  stroll  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards, to  see  how  the  land  lay,  I  came  bolt 
upon  them  by  accident,  and  found  that  he  had 
popped  the  question,  that  she  had  accepted 
him,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  as  com- 
pletely settled  as  if  it  had  been  six  months 
about.  So  Lucy  stays  to  be  married ;  and  I 
am  going  in  my  shay-cart  to  fetch  her  trunks 
and  boxes  from  Portsmouth.  No  need  to  fling 
them  away,  though  we  must  lose  the  passage- 
money,  I  suppose  ;  for  all  her  silks  and  muslins, 
and  trinkum-trankums,  which  I  found  so  much 
fault  with,  will  be  just  the  thing  for  the  wed- 
ding! To  think  how  things  come  round!" 
added  Martha,  "And  what  a  handy  thing 
the  toothache  is  sometimes !  I  don't  think 
there's  a  happier  person  anywhere  than  I  am 
at  this  minute, — except^  perhaps,  Lucy  and 
Mr.  Edward ;  and  they  are  walking  about  mak- 
ing love  under  the  fir-trees  in  the  park. — Miss 
Mitford. 


GLASGOW  MALLEABLE  IRON  WORKS. 

Iron,  of  all  metals,  is  the  most  important 
and  valuable,  when  we  consider  the  innume- 
rable uses  to  which  it  may  be  turned.  The 
Buccaneers,  when  they  plied  their  hateful 
avocation,  and  were  honest  enough  to  patronise 
the  principle  of  barter,  commanded  every 
necessary  on  the  strength  of  this  article  alone ; 
the  untutored  Indians,  with  stores  of  hidden 
wealth  under  their  feet,  knew  not  how  to  barb 
their  arrows  properly  without  the  aid  of  such 
foreigners  as  accident  or  the  love  of  adventure 
threw  in  their  way  ;  and  although  they  almost 
everywhere  have  made  prodigious  advances 
since  Mr.  Loose  penned  the  following  passage 
in  his  well-known  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding," it  is  still  unfortunately  too  appli- 
cable to  the  more  benighted  portions  of  the 


globe.  "  Whatever  we  think  of  our  arts  or 
improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other,  were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we 
should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably  reduced 
to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
savage  Americans ;  so  that  he  who  first  made 
use  of  that  apparently  contemptible  mineral, 
may  be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts,  and  the 
author  of  plenty." 

These  remarks  may  be  pronounced  striking- 
ly just ;  and  comparing  timeB  past  with  times 
present — the  infancy  of  art  with  its  growing 
maturity — we  almost  regret  that  so  sagacious 
an  observer  did  not  survive  to  witness  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  present  century  :  such  as 
three  hundred  furnaces  in  full  operation,  iron 
bridges  swung  across  arms  of  the  sea,  boats 
built  of  the  same  material,  locomotives  rivalling 
the  eagle's  flight,  and  America,  in  place  of  an 
endless  forest,  a  congeries  of  railroads,  canals, 
turnpikes,  harbours,  cities,  towns,  and  crowded 
streets  of  every  description.  In  the  absence  of 
iron,  the  steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny,  not 
to  speak  of  many  other  inventions,  would  have 
been  things  in  abeyance  to  the  end  of  time — 
inventions,  which  fought  and  gained  the  battles 
of  Europe,  and  are  still  equally  useful  in  up- 
holding the  general  peace  of  Europe,  by  con- 
ferring on  a  mere  speck  of  the  ocean  a  species 
of  supremacy  which  is  felt  in  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Steel  is  simply  carbon- 
ised iron ;  and  but  for  both  of  these  metals, 
where  would  be  the  commercial  dignity  of  such 
places  as  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  the  money 
circulated,  the  bread  given  to  tens  of  thousands, 
the  large  sums  drawn  from  foreign  countries, 
which  help  to  keep  the  exchange  even,  and 
above  all,  the  prodigious  additions  made  to  the 
culinary  and  domestic  comforts  of  almost  every 
nation  in  the  civilized  world?  Simond,  the 
French-American  traveller,  who  visited  Bir- 
mingham more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  (March  1811),  and  of  course  weened  a  little 
of  its  present  condition,  whether  as  regards 
population  or  the  improvements  of  machinery, 
gives  the  following  vivid  picture  of  what  fell 
under  his  own  observation :  "In  one  place  five 
hundred  persons  were  employed  in  making 
plated  ware  of  all  sorts,  toys,  and  trinkets. 
We  saw  there  patent  carriage  steps,  flying 
down  and  folding  up  of  themselves  as  the  door 
opens  and  shuts;  chairs  in  walking-sticks, 
pocket  umbrellas,  extraordinary  cheese  toast- 
•  v-.  and  a  multitude  of  other  curious  inven- 
tions. In  another  place,  three  hundred  men 
produced  ten  thousand  gun-barrels  in  a  month ; 
we  saw  a  part  of  the  process  ;  enormous  ham- 
mers wielded  by  a  steam-engine  of  the  power 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  crushed  in 
an  instant  red  hot  iron  bars,  and  converted 
them  into  thin  ribbons.  In  that  state  they  are 
wrapped  round  a  rod  of  iron,  which  determines 
the  calibre.  Bars  of  iron  for  different  pur- 
poses, several  inches  in  thickness,  presented  to 
the  sharp  jaws  of  gigantic  scissors,  moved  also 
by  the  steam-engine,  are  clipped  like  paper. 
Iron  wire,  from  an  inch  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
is  spun  out  with  as  little  effort,  and  less  noise, 
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than  cotton  thread  on  the  jennies.  Large  mill- 
stones, employed  to  polish  metals,  turn  with  so 
great  a  velocity  as  to  fly  sometimes  to  pieces 
by  the  mere  centrifugal  force.  Streams  of 
melted  lead  are  poured  into  moulds  of  all  sorts ; 
and  copper  is  spread  into  sheets  for  sheathing  . 
vessels,  moved  also  by  the  steam-engine,  like  \ 
paste  under  the  stick  of  the  pastry-cook." 

In  1740,  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  manufac-  ! 
tured  in  England  and  Wales,  the  united  product  \ 
of  fifty  furnaces,  merely  amounted  to  seventeen  I 
thousand  tons,  or  less  than  a  fortieth  part  of 
the  returns  given  for  the  year  1827,  when  the 
furnaces  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Wales, 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Scotland,  had  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 
their  product  as  near  as  may  be  to  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  pig  iron.  A  very  great 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  iron  trade 
during  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  period.  The  demand  for  railroads  has 
given  a  fillip  to  the  manufacture,  altogether 
unprecedented  in  its  previous  history.  One 
company  in  the  west  of  Scotland  is  talked  of  as 
having  cleared,  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
iron  last  year,  £60,000,  and  in  all  probability 
still  larger  fortunes  were  made  in  Staffordshire 
and  South  Wales — counties  which  produce 
more  of  the  mineral  in  question  than  all  the 
other  parts  of  Britain  put  together. 

Until  very  lately,  if  ,we  except  a  small  work 
at  Muirkirk  (lately  enlarged),  the  art  of  making 
malleable  iron  was  little  known  in  Scotland. 
The  whole  mass  of  wrought  or  bar  iron,  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  in 
Scotland,  was  imported  from  Staffordshire  and 
South  Wales ;  certainly  a  strange  state  of 
things,  considering  the  natural  capabilities  of 
the  country.  To  produce  the  base  of  all  the 
irons,  and  their  highest  result — steel,  three 
things  are  necessary — the  ore  itself,  lime,  and 
coal ;  and  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  coun- 
try, its  size  considered,  in  which  minerals, 
leading  to  kindred  results,  are  more  obtainable, 
exhaustless,  and  abundant  ?*  In  transferring 
manufacturies  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  the  difficulty  often  consists  in  con- 
straining the  initiated  to  become  voluntary 
exiles  from  the  land  of  their  birth ;  but  this 
difficulty  the  proprietors  of  the  Glasgow  Mal- 
leable Iron  Works  have  fairly  overcome,  by  the 
importation  of  as  near  as  may  be  three  hundred 
brawny  workmen  from  Staffordshire  and  Wales. 
A  beginning  in  this  way  has  at  length  been 
made,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  a  most  in- 
telligent merchant  for  saying,  that  malleable 
iron  works,  whatever  the  scale  may  be,  before 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  will  be  established  in 
almost  every  part  of  Scotland.  Coal  and  lime 
are  nearly  universal,  and  the  existence  of  these, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  will  lead  to 
a  diligent,   and,  we  doubt  not,  a  successful 


*  In  1821,  out  of  Beven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron 
made  in  Great  Britain,  only  fifty-five  thousand  were 
made  in  Scotland.  The  quantity  made  in  Scotland  in 
1835  was  seventy-fire  thousand  tons,  being  an  increase 
of  fifteen  thousand  tons  in  eleven  years.  It  is  probable 
that  the  quantity  made  at  present,  February  1837,  is 
nearly  double  what  was  made  in  1824 — Ed.  C.  E.  J. 


search  for  iron-s^one,  so  soon  as  our  country- 
men become  thoroughly  familiarised  with  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which,  in  some  of  its  de- 
partments, is  positively  sublime. 

On  entering  the  Glasgow  iron  works,  our 
first  feelings  were  those  of  surprise,  not  uu- 
mingled  with  a  lurking  sense  or  suspicion  of 
danger.  A  high  pressure  steam-engine,  in 
connection  with  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied, 
affords  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  power 
of  art  in  the  wars  she  wages  with  inert  matter : 
the  removal  of  the  solid  mountains  themselves 
seems  almost  within  the  range  of  its  illimitable 
powers ;  the  force  exerted  is  oppressively  tre- 
mendous— the  motion  concentrated,  rapidity 
itself;  the  mechanicians,  like  the  magician's 
wand,  seems  to  have  called  fiends  into  exist- 
ence it  is  unable  to  lay.  Ample  supplies  of  pig- 
iron,  coal,  and  char,  are  received  by  the  Glas- 
gow Iron  Company  by  means  of  the  Canal, 
which  is  situated  immediately  behind  their 
works.  The  first  process  is  that  of  refining, 
and,  with  a  view  to  this,  ore  such  as  is  used  by 
the  founders  is  put  into  the  finery  along  with  a 
due  proportion  of  charcoal,  and  melted  by 
means  of  a  powerful  blast.  The  roaring  of  the 
bellows  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  metal,  when  thoroughly  boiled  or 
melted,  remains  in  the  liquid  state  an  hour 
and  a  half ;  it  is  then  run  into  a  cast-iron 
mould,  and  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
receives,  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the 
name  of  refined  metal.  At  this  stage  it  is  bro- 
ken small,  weighed  into  charges,  and  thrown 
into  the  puddling  furnaces,  where  the  conver- 
sion takes  place  from  the  state  of  cast  to  that 
of  malleable  iron.  In  these  furnaces  it  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  ;  two  men  attend  each,  and  ply  their 
iron  spurtles  so  assiduously  to  prevent  what  a 
cottage  cook  would  call  "  knots,"  that,  but  for 
the  glow  the  interior  presents,  one  might  al- 
most suppose  them  engaged  in  making  porridge 
on  a  very  large  scale.  There  is  a  Scottish 
proverb  to  the  effect  "  that  it  needs  a  lang- 
shanked  spoon  to  sup  wi'  the  deil,"  and  the 
spurtles  we  speak  of  are  so  long  and  ponderous, 
that  to  wield  them  for  half  an  hour  with  pro- 
per effect,  requires  bone  and  muscle  of  the  first 
order.  At  one  part  of  the  process,  the  heat  is 
so  great,'  that  the  puddlers  are  compelled  to 
cast  aside  their  garments,  and  remain  naked 
from  the  middle  upwards ;  and  such  is  the  vir- 
tue that  resides  in  puddling,  that,  but  for  the 
constant  stirring,  the  fiery  mass  would,  on  re- 
moval, remain  in  much  the  same  state  it  entered 
the  furnace.  The  exact  nature  of  the  change 
which  produces  conversion  is  a  secret  unknown 
to  the  chemists  themselves ;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  something  is  inhaled  or  evolved,  which 
extracts  from  the  iron  its  former  brittleness, 
and  imparts  to  it  its  future  malleability.  When 
the  puddling  has  ceased,  the  metal  in  the  fur- 
nace is  rolled  into  balls,  and  in  that  state  con- 
veyed to  the  squeezers  or  hammers,  by  the 
operation  of  which  it  is  rolled  and  cut  into  cer- 
tain lengths  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade, 
and  piled  into  heaps,  from  which  it  can  at  any 
ime  be  withdrawn,  under  the  name  of  puddle 
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bar-iron.  The  next  stage  in  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  malleable  iron  is  the  heating 
furnace,  where  supplies  from  the  piles  just 
spoken  of  are  brought  to  welding  heat,  tossed 
upon  the  floor  near  the  rolling-mill,  lifted  by  a 
brawny  man,  who  is  armed  with  an  enormous 
pair  of  tongs :  presented  to  the  widest  parti- 
tion in  the  rollers^  received  by  another  strong 
workman  on  the  opposite  side ;  lifted  and  pass- 
ed through  the  second  opening ;  received  as 
before ;  and,  in  short,  zigzagged  through  every 
aperture  of  the  ponderous  rollers,  "  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  until  the  article 
is  elongated  into  bars  of  iron  of  e\ery  varying 
length  and  thickness  ;  or,  in  other  words,  such 
as  we  frequently  see  laid  down  at  the  ware- 
house doors  of  every  furnishing  ironmonger  in 
the  country.  While  the  rolling  process  is  in' 
progress,  a  person,  who  stands  beside  the 
workmen,  guages  as  they  proceed,  to  preserve 
uniformity ;  and,  this  duty  discharged,  the  bar 
is  stamped  with  the  company's  seal,  pared  on 
the  edges  by  enormous  shears,  straightened 
where  the  slightest  bend  appears,  and  consign- 
ed to  the  heap  of  finished  goods,  ready  to  be 
thrown  on  the  general  market.  There  is  some- 
thing highly  imposing  in  the  operations  of  the 
rolling-mill,  and  the  truly  muscular  workmen 
who  supply  the  hissing  grist  that  feeds  it.  The 
lumps  of  burning  metal  presented  to  its  accept- 
ance are  frequently  of  the  weight  of  fifty,  sixty, 
and  seventy  pounds  :  and  though  a  little  extra 
assistance  is  occasionally  given,  the  masses 
spoken  of  are  for  the  most  part  lifted  lever- 
wise — that  is,  by  pincers — by  a  single  indivi- 
dual ;  in  passing  the  bars  through  the  different 
compartments  of  the  mill,  not  a  single  moment 
is  lost,  and  but  for  the  rests  that  occur  at  short 
intervals,  and  the  beer  that  is  imbibed  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prosecute  so  exhausting  an  employment  for  the 
space  of  ten  hours  per  day.  When  on  the  spot, 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  see  the  great  caul- 
dron opened,  which  contained  the  molten  pig- 
lead  ;  and  no  man  who  has  witnessed  such  a 
scene — however  dissimilar  or  disproportionate 
the  scale — can  be  at  any  loss  to  conceive  the 
effects  of  a  volcano. 

So  long  as  the  complement  of  men  at  these 
works  averages  from  two  hundred  and  sixty  to 
three  hundred,  the  manager  calculates  that  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  fifteen  tons  of  finished 
iron  per  week,  including  bars,  bolt-rods,  boiler- 
plate, angle-iron,  sloops,  railway-bars,  railway 
carriage-wheel  tyre,  colliery  tram-plates,  &c, 
&c.  As  the  wages  of  the  workmen  vary  from 
£1  to  £3  10s.  per,  week,  this  head  of  expense 
of  itself  amounts  to  a  round  sum  per  annum, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  raw  material,  fuel,  char- 
coal, and  various  other  items  ;  and  we  suppose 
we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  the 
capital  embarked  in  the  undertaking  is  not 
under  £100,000  sterling.  Two  high-pressure 
engines  impel  the  machinery,  and  wield  be- 
tween them  the  power  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  horses. — Dumfries  Courier. 

Turkish  Firemen. — The  firemen  of  Constan- 
tinople are  accused  of  sometimes  discharging  oil 
from  their  engines  instead  of  water. 


ANECDOTE  OF  CHARLES  II. 

The  greater  part  of  the  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  King  Charles  I.  were  dispersed  in 
the  troubles,  among  which  were  several  by  the 
Olivers.  Charles  II.,  who  remembered  and 
was  desirous  of  recovering  them,  made  inquiry 
about  them  after  the  restoration.  At  last  he 
was  told  by  one  Rogers,  of  Isleworth,  that  both 
the  father  and  son  were  dead,  but  that  the 
sons  widow  was  living  at  Isleworth,  and  had 
many  of  their  works.  The  King  went  very 
privately  and  unknown  with  Rogers  to  see 
them.  The  widow  showed  several,  finished 
and  unfinished,  with  many  of  which  the  King 
being  pleased,  asked  if  she  would  sell  them. 
She  replied,  "she  had  a  mind  the  King  should 
see  them  first,  and  if  he  did  not  purchase  them, 
she  should  think  of  disposing  of  them."  The 
King  discovered  himself;  on  which  she  pro- 
duced some  more  pictures,  which  she  seldom 
showed.  The  King  desired  her  to  set  a  price ; 
she  said,  "  she  did  not  care  to  make  a  price 
with  his  Majesty,  she  would  leave  it  to  him : 
but  promised  to  look  over  her  husband's  books, 
and  let  his  Majesty  know  what  prices  his 
father  the  late  King  had  paid."  The  King 
took  away  what  he  liked,  and  sent  Rogers  to 
Mrs.  Oliver  with  the  option  of  1000Z.  or  an 
annuity  of  300Z.  for  life;  she  chose  the  latter. 
Some  years  afterwards,  it  happened  the  King's 
mistresses  having  begged  all  or  most  of  these 
pictures,  Mrs.  Oliver,  who  was,  probably,  a 
prude,  and  apt  to  express  herself  as  such,  said, 
on  hearing  it,  that  "if  she  had  thought  the 
King  would  have  given  them  to  such  persons, 
he  never  shouldhave  had  them."  This  reached 
the  Court;  the  poor  woman's  salary  was 
stopped,  and  she  never  recovered  it  afterwards. 
Imprudent,  however,  as  it  was  for  the  good 
woman  to  express  herself  so  freely  on  the 
occasion,  it  was  certainly  very  unbecoming  a 
monarch  to  stoop  so  low,  as  to  show  his  resent- 
ment by  a  flagrant  act  of  dishonour. — Mirror. 

"  But  would  they  Come  ?" — Alderman 
Johnson  says,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
duelling  punishable  in  a  severe  manner,  for  in 
case  of  a  disturbance  no  one  would  dare  to  call 
out  the  authorities. — Pasquin. 

A  Toper's  Idea  of  Temperance. — "  Tem- 
perance is  a  great  virtue,  therefore  be  mode- 
rate in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Six  glasses 
of  sling  before  breakfast  are  as  good  as  a 

thousand." 

A  Highlandman  Puzzled. — A  drover,  fresh 
from  the  land  of  heather,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  sea,  and  of  its  ebb  and  flow,  was  confined 
to  one  grand  idea  of  its  magnitude,  arrived  the 
other  day  at  the  Craig  Pier,  with  a  flock  of 
sheep,  intending  to  cross  over  to  Fife.  It  being 
low  water  and  the  boat  already  well-laden,  the 
captain  told  him  he  must  wait  the  next  hour, 
as  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  have  water 
enough  to  float  from  the  pier.  "  Water  enuff," 
quoth  John  Highlandman,  with  the  utmost 
amazement,  "Och,  man!  if  ye  dinna  hae 
water  enuff  in  the  muckle  sea,  far  wad  ye  get 
it  than  ?" — Dundee  Courier. 


POETRY. 
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TO   . 

I  love  thee — I  love  thee ! 

'Tis  all  that  I  can  say; 
It  is  my  vision  in  the  night. 

My  dreaming  in  the  day : 
The  very  echo  of  my  heart, 

The  blessing  when  I  pray. 
1  love  thee — I  love  thee, 

Is  all  that  I  can  say ! 

I  love  thee — I  love  thee ! 

Is  ever  on  my  tongue : 
In  all  my  proudest  poesy 

That  chorus  still  is  sun;,: 
It  is  the  verdict  of  my  eyes 

Amidst  the  gay  and  young: 
I  love  thee— I  love  thee, 

A  thousand  maids  among. 

I  love  thee — I  love  thee ! 

Thy  bright  and  hazel  glance, 
The  mellow  lute  upon  thy  lips. 

Whose  tender  tones  entrance: 
But  most,  dear  heart  of  hearts,  thy  proof" 

That  still  these  words  enhance : 
I  love  thee — I  love  thee, 

Whatever  be  thy  chance ! 

T.  BwK 


FLOWERS. 

I  will  not  have  the  mad  Clytie, 

Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  suu : 
The  tulip  is  a  courtly  quean, 

Whom,  therefore,  I  will  shun ; 
The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench, 

The  violet  is  a  nun  : 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose. 

The  queen  of  every  one ! 

The  pea  is  but  a  wanton  witch. 

In  too  much  haste  to  wed, 
And  clasps  her  rings  on  every  hand : 

The  wolfsbane  1  should  dread; 
Nor  will  I  dreary  rosemarye, 

That  always  mourns  the  dead— 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

With  her  cheek  of  tender  red! 
• 

The  lily  is  all  in  white,  like  a  saint, 

And  so  is  no  mate  for  me — 
And  the  daisy's  cheek  is  tipp'd  with  a  blush, 

She  is  of  such  low  degree; 
Jasmine  is  Bwoet,  and  has  many  loves, 

And  the  broom 's  betrothed  to  the  bee, 
But  I  will  plight  with  the  dainty  rose, 

For  the  fairest  of  all  is  she ! 

Hood. 

SONG. 

I  wrcte  my  name  upon  the  sand ; 
I  thought  I  wrote  it  on  thine  heart 

I  had  no  touch  of  fear  that  words- 
Such  words,  so  graven,  could  depart. 

The  sands,  thy  heart,  alike  have  lost 
The  name  I  trusted  to  their  care ; 

And  passing  waves,  and  worldly  thoughts*. 
Effaced  what  once  was  written  there. 


Woe,  for  the  false  sands ;  and  worse  woe 
That  thou  art  falsest  of  the  twain  I 

I  yet  may  write  upon  the  sands, 
But  never  on  thine  heart  again ! 

E.  L. 

SONG. 

Swiftly  I  sail  from  my  own  fair  land, 

Across  the  bright  blue  sea, 
Whilst,  on  the  beach  waves  the  lessening  hand, 

Which  speaks  farewell  to  me : 
The  sparkling  billows  around  me  play, 

And  bear  me  on  their  foam ; 
But  a  voice,  from  afar,  cries  "Wanderer!  s^ay 

Near  the  hearth  of  thy  ancient  home!" 
My  bark  is  bound  to  a  distant  clime, 

Myself  to  a  foreign  shore : 
And  oft  will  fall  the  foot  of  time 

Ere  mine  press  England  more: 
Brightly — brightly  we  sail  o'er  the  sea : 

Swiftly  the  light  gales  blow ; 
Dimly  the  white  cliffs  glide  from  me — 
Farewell!  to  friend  and  foe ! 

Hits  M.  G.  Lewis. 


( From  the  Spanish.) 
They  say  that  Love  with  arms  like  these 
Has  conquerei  mightiest  Deities ; 
They  say  that,  from  thy  shafts  and  bow. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  woe : 
Knowing  this,  it  is  not  much 
If  I  think  thy  words,  too,  such 
As  will  end  in  anguish ;— I 
Am  a  girl,  and  dare  not  try ! 
Thousands  of  that  murder  tell, 
Which  0,  poor  Thisbe  knew  too  well! 
Thousands  cry  shame  upon  thy  spleen 
To  the  fair  Carthaginian  queen ! 
Seeing,  then,  thy  fame  is  such, 
I  have  fears  the  bow  to  touch ; 
Say'st  thou  it  will  please  me? — I 
Am  a  girl,  and  dare  not  try! 
'Tis  not  in  my  fancy,  Love, 
Thy  afflicting  cares  to  prove ; 
Thy  deceits,  thy  jealousies, 
Silent  tears,  or  secret  sighs ; 
No !   If  I  can  help  it,  never 
Shalt  thou  catch  me,  young  deceiver- 
Twanging  thy  strange  bow-string — I 
Am  a  girl,  and  dare  not  try ! 

Twist  Wit  and  Wisdom  Beauty  sat— 

Both  strove  to  win  her  favour : 
Wit  gaily  talked  of  this  and  that, 

But  Wisdom's  tone  was  graver. 
The  first  her  ear  with  trifles  took ; 

The  second,  to  advise  her, 
Said — "  Take  a  page  from  Reason's  book, 

And  grow  a  little  wiser." 
H  Not  now ,  kind  sage,"  returned  the  maid, 
*  "  For  though  I'm  fond  of  reason, 

'Tis  much  like  venison,  which,  'tis  said. 

Is  only  good — in  season. 
I  must  not  take  the  leaf,  kind  sage — 

You'll  need  its  consolation; 
And  I  have  here  a  single  Page 

That  better  suits  th\  occasion.* 
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A  LAST  CENTURY  CHARACTER.  During  the  sitting  of  the  session,  Lord  New- 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  from  the  present  ton'  when  an  advocate,  constantly  attended  a 
comparatively  sober  age  to  the  latter  part  of  club  once  a-week,  called  <  The  Crochallan  Fen- 
the  last  century,  when  the  vice  of  intemperance  !  cMes,'  which  met  in  Daniel  Douglas's  Tavern, 
prevailed  even  in  the  highest  classes  of  society  !  Anchor  Close,  and  consisted  of-  a  considerable 
in  Edinburgh,  as  the  following  notice  of  Lord  number  of  literary  men  and  wits  of  the  very 
Newton,  from  one  of  the  lately  published  num-  first  water-  Tne  club  assumed  the  name  of 
bers  of  "Kay's Portraits,"  sufficiently  testifies:  j  Crochallan  from  the  burthen  of  a  Gaelic  song, 
"The  extraordinary  judicial  talents  and  so-  wnich  th«  landlord  used  sometimes  to  entertain 
cial  eccentricities  of  Lord  Newton,  one  of  the  the.  members  with ;  and  they  chose  to  name 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Session,  are  the  subjects  tn.eir  association  Fenciblcs,  because  several 
of  numerous  anecdotes.  On  the  bench  he  fre-  military  volunteer  corps  in  Edinburgh  then 
quently  indulged  in  a  degree  of  lethargy  not  bore  that  appellation.  In  this  club  all  the 
altogeiher  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  m®mbe"AeLld  f^JP^nded  military  rank  or 
long-robe,  and  which,  to  individuals  unac- 


quainted with  his  habits,  might  well  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. On  one  occasion,  while  a  very  zealous 
but  inexperienced  counsel  was  pleading  before 
him,  his  lordship  had  been  dozing,  as  usual,  for 
some  time — till  at  last  the  young  man,  sup- 
posing him  asleep,  and  confident  of  a  favour- 


title.  On  the  introduction  of  new  members,  it 
was  the  custom  to  treat  them  at  first  with 
much  apparent  rudeness,  as  a  species  of  initia- 
tion, or  trial  of  their  tempers  and  humours : 
and  when  this  was  done  with  prudence,  Lord 
Newton  was  much  delighted  with  the  joke,  and 
he  was  frequently  engaged  in  drilling  the  re- 
cruits in  this  way.     His  lordship  held  the 


able  judgment  in  his  case,  stopped  short  in  his  acquitments  of  Major  and  Muster-Master- 
pleading,  and  addressing  the  other  lords  on  the  i  General  to  the  corps.  The  late  Mr.  Smellie 
bench,  said,  « My  lords,  it  is  unnecessary,  that  introduced  the  poet  Burns  to  this  corps  in 
I  should  go  on,  as  Lord  Newton  is  fast  asleep.'  January  1787,  when  Lord  Newton  and  he  were 
*  Ay,  ay,'  cried  Newton,  whose  faculties  were  appointed  to  drill  the  bard,  and  they  accord- 
not  in  the  least  affected,  'you  will  have  proof  \'m&7  Save  bim  a  most  severe  castigation. 
of  that  by  and  bye,'  when,  to  the  astonishment  Burns  showed  his  good  humour  by  retaliating 
of  the  young  advocate,  after  a  most  luminous  ; in  an  extemporaneous  effusion,  descriptive  of 
review  of  the  case,  he  gave  a  very  decided  and  Mr-  Smellie,  who  held  at  that  time  the  honour- 
elaborate  judgment  against  him.  j  able  office  of  hangman  to  the  corps. 

Lord  Newton  participated  deeply  in  the  bac-  \  The  eccentricities  of  Nord  Newton  were  fre- 
chanalian  propensities  so  prevalent  among  law-  \  quently  a  source  of  merriment  amongst  his 
yers  of  every  degree,  during  the  last  and  friends.    He  had  an  unconquerable  antipathy 


beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  'profoundest 
drinkers  of  his  day.  A  friend  informs  us  that, 
when  dining  alone,  his  lordship  was  very  abste- 
mious ;  but  when  in  the  company  of  his  friends, 
he  has  frequently  been  known  to  put  three 
klang-craigs,'  or  bottles  of  claret  with  long 
necks,  under  his  belt,  with  scarcely  the  ap- 


to  punning,  and  in  order  to  excite  the  uneasi- 
ness he  invariably  exhibited  at  all  attempts  of 
that  nature,  they  studiously  practised  this 
novel  species  of  punishment  in  his  company. 

Lord  Newton,  when  an  advocate,  continued 
to  wear  the  gown  of  Lockhart,  "Lord  Coving- 
ton," till  it  was  in  tatters,  and  at  last  had  a 
new  one  made  with  a  fragment  of  the  neck  of 


pearance  of  being  affected  by  it.  On  one  of  i  the  original  sewed  into  it,  whereby  he  could 
these  occasions  he  dictated  to  his  clerk  a  law-  '  still  make  it  his  boast  that  he  wore  '  Coving- 
paper  of  sixty  pages,  which  has  been  considered  j  ton's  gown.'  Lord  Covington  died  in  1782,  in 
one  of  the  ablest  his  lordship  had  ever  been  !  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  prac- 
known  to  produce.  The  manuscript  was  sent '  tised  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  at  the  bar 
to  press  without  being  read,  and  the  proof  i  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the'bench  in  1775. 
sheets  were  corrected  at  the  bar  of  the  Liner  '  He  and  his  friend  Ferguson  of  Pitfour  rendered 
House  in  the  morning.  )  themselves  conspicuous  by  becoming  voluntary 

It  has  been  stated  that  Lord  Newton  often  !  counsel  for  the  unfortunate  prisoners  tried  at 
spent  the  night  in  all  manner  of  convivial  in-  !  Carlisle  in  1746  for  their  concern  in  the  rebel  - 
dulgences — drove  home  about  seven  o'clock  in  j  lion,  and  especially  by  the  ingenious  means 
the  morning — slept  two  hours,  and  mounting  j  they  devised  to  shake  the  wholesale  accusations 
the  bench  at  the  usual  time,  showed  himself  j  against  them. 

perfectly  well  qualified  to  perform  his  duty,  j  Lord  Newton  was  an  uncompromising  Whig. 
Simond,  the  French  traveller,  relates  that  '  he  ,  From  his  independent  avowal  of  principles,  and 
was  quite  surprised,  on  stepping  one  morning  occasional  vehement  declamation  against  mea- 
into  the  Parliament  House,  to  find  in  the  dig-  sures  which  he  conceived  to  be  wrong,  he  was 


nified  capacity,  and  exhibiting  all  the  dignified 
bearing  of  a  judge,  the  very  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  just  spent  a  night  of  debauch, 
and  parted  only  an  hour  before,  when  both 
were  excessively  intoxicated.'  His  lordship 
was  also  exceedingly  fond  of  card-playing;  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  humorously  remarked, 
4  Cards  were  his  profession,  and  the  law  only 
his  amusement' 


dubbed  by  his  opponents  the  4  Mighty  Goth.' 
This,  however,  was  only  in  the  way  of  good- 
natured  banter:  no  man,  perhaps,  passed 
through  life  with  fewer  enemies,  even  among 
those  who  were  his  political  opponents.  All 
bore  testimony  to  his  upright  conduct  as  a 
judge,  to  his  talents  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  his 
honesty  as  a  man. 

Lord  Newton  died  at  Powrie,  in  Forfarshire, 
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on  the  19th  of  October  1811.  His  lordship, 
who  is  understood  not  to  have  relished  female 
society,  was  never  married;  and  the  large  for- 
tune which  he  left  was  inherited  by  his  only 
sister,  Mrs.  Hay  Mudie,  for  whom  he  always 
entertained  the  greatest  affection." 


AN  OLD  ITALIAN  STORY. 

Messire  Barnabas,  the  sovereign  of  Milan, 
was  feared  beyond  any  other  prince  of  his  time. 
Yet,  though  extremely  cruel,  he  observed  in 
his  severities  a  species  of  justice,  of  which  the 
following  anecdote  may  serve  as  an  illustration  : 
— A  certain  rich  abbot,  who  had  the  care  of 
his  dogs,  having  suffered  two  of  them  to  get 
the  mange,  was  fined  four  florins  for  his  negli- 
gence. He  begged  very  hard  to  be  let  off,  on 
which  the  duke  said  to  him,  "  I  will  remit  you 
the  fine  on  condition  that  you  answer  me  the  I 


"  If  you  think  it  incorrect,"  said  the  other, 
"  measure  it  yourself,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it 
right,  hang  me." 

Your  second  question,  '  How  much  water  is 
there  in  the  sea  ?'  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  because,  as « there  is  always  some 
coming  into  it,  or  going  out  of  it,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  exact ;  however,  according  to 
the  nearest  estimate  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
the  sea  holds  twenty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  hogsheads, 
seven  barrels,  twelve  quarts,  two  pints." 
"  How  can  you  possibly  tell  ?"  said  the  duke. 
;'I  have  taken  all  the  pains  I  could,"  replied 
the  other;  "  but  if  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  matter,  get  a  sufficient  number  of  barrels, 
and  you  will  then  see. 

Thirdly,  you  demanded,  'How  much  your 
highness  was  worth  ?'  I  answer  nine-and 
twenty  shillings. 

When  "Messire  Barnabas  heard  this,  he  flew 


three  following  questions: — 1.  How  far  is  it  to  !  into  a  furious  passion,  and  said,  "  a  murrain 


the  sky  ?  2. 
3.  What 


How  much  water  is  in  the  sea 
I  worth  ?"    The  abbot's  heart 


;  take  you,  do  you  hold  me  in  no  higher  estima- 
tion than  a  pottage-pot?"    "Sire,"  replied  the 


sunk  within  him  on  hearing  these  propositions,  |  other,  trembling  all  over,  "you  know  our 


and  he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  worse  case  than 
ever.  However,  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  for 
the  present,  he  begged  time  for  consideration, 


Lord  was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
I  thought  that  I  must  take  you  at  one  less 
than  him."    The  shrewdness  of  the  man's  re- 


and  the  duke  gave  him  the  whole  of  the  next  !  plies  convinced  the  duke  that  he  was  not  the 
day ;  but,  desirous  of  seeing  how  he  would  get  j  abbot ;  and  looking   steadfastly  at  him,  he 


out  of  the  difficulty,  he  compelled  him  to  give 
security  for  his  reappearance. 

As  the  abbot  was  returning  home,  in  melan- 
choly mood,  he  met  a  man  who  rented  a  mill 
under  him.  The  miller  seeing  him  thus  cast 
down,  said  "What  is  the  matter,  sir?  what I  entertain 
makes  you  sigh  so ?''  "I  may  well  sigh,"  re- 
plied the  abbot,  "  for  his  highness  threatens  to 
play  the  deuce  with  me  if  I  do  not  answer  three 
questions,  which  neither  Solomon  nor  Aristotle 
could  solve;"  and  he  told  the  miller  what  they 
were.  The  latter  stood  thoughtful  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  said,  "  If  you  will  have  a 
mind  I  will  get  you  out  of  the  scrape."  "I 
heartily  wish  you  could  !"  exclaimed  the  abbot, 
"  there  is  nothing  I  have  that  I  would  not  give 
you."  "Iam  willing  to  leave  that  to  you," 
said  the  miller,  "but  it  will  be  necessary  that 
you  lend  me  your  tunic  and  cowl.  I  must  get 
myself  shaved,  and  make  myself  as  much  like 
an  abbot  as  I  can."  To  this  his  reverence  joy- 
fully consented,  and  the  next  mornhig  the  mil- 
ler, having  transformed  himself  into  a  priest, 
set  out  for  the  palace. 

The  duke,  surprised  that  the  abbot  should 
be  ready  so  early,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  ; 
and  the  miller  having  made  his  reverence, 
placed  himself  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  could 
and  kept  fumbling  about  his  face  with  his 
hand,  to  prevent  his  being  recognised.  The 
duke  then  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  to  answer 


charged  him  with  being  an  impostor.  The 
j  miller,  greatly  frightened,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  begged  for  mercy,  stating  that  he  was  a 
servant  of  the  abbot,  and  had  undertaken  the 
scheme  at  his  request,  solely  with  a  view  to 
highness.  Messire  Barnabas, 
hearing  this,  exclaimed,  "  Since  he  has  him- 
self made  you  an  abbot,  and  a  better  one  than 
ever  he  was,  I  confirm  the  appointment,  and  in- 
vest you  with  his  benefice  :  as  you  have  taken 
his  place,  he  shall  take  yours."  This  was 
actually  done ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  the 
miller  received  the  revenue  of  the  abbey,  and 
the  abbot  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
that  of  the  mill.  And  so  the  abbot  turned 
miller  and  the  miller  abbot. 

The  novelist  concludes  with  remarking,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  miller's  good  fortune  it  is 
seldom  safe  to  take  liberties  with  great  men ; 
they  are  like  the  sea,  which,  if  it  gives  the 
chance  of  great  wealth,  exposes  also  to  great 
peril;  and  that,  however  a  man  may  be 
favoured  by  the  weather  for  a  time,  he  is 
always  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  by  a  storm . 


RECIPE  FOR  MAKING  A  PHYSICIAN. 


The  following  jeu  oV  esprit  was  written  by  the 
ingenious  Paul  Whitehead  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Thompson,  at  that  time  Physician  to  Frederick 
the  queries  that  he  had  put  to  him  ?  to  which  }  Prince  of  Wales — a  man  of  wit,  learning,  and 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Your  highness's  \  liberality ;  but  so  great  a  sloven  that  he  seldom 
first  question,"  said  he,  "was,  'How  far  is  it  had  his  shoes  cleaned,  which  he  generally 
from  hence  to  the  sky?'  I  answer  thirty-six  j  bought  at  a  Yorkshire  warehouse,  wore  them 
millions,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand,  !  till  his  feet  came  through  the  leather,  then 
seventy-two  miles  and  a  half,  and  twenty-two  j  shook  them  off  at  the  same  place,  and  purchased 


yards."   "  You  have  made  a  nice  calculation 
saad  the  duke;  "but  how  do  you  prove  it?" 


a  new  pair.  And  thus  he  did  with  all  his  other 
habiliment*: — 
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"Let  not  the  soil  of  a  preceding  day  be  ever  I 
seen  on  your  linen :  since  your  enemies  will  be  j 
apt  to  impute  it  rather  to  an  unhappy  scarcity 
of  shirts,  than  to  any  philosophical  negligence 
in  the  wearer  ol  them. 

"Let  not  father  Time's  dilapidations  be  dis-  j 
covered  in  the  ragged  ruins  of  your  garments ; 
and  be  particularly  careful  that  no  more  holes  ! 
appear  in  your  stockings  than  the  weaver  in-  | 
tended ;  that  your  shoes  preserve  the  symmetry  j 
of  two  heels :  and  that  your  galligaskins  betray 
no  poetical  insignia ;  for  it  will  be  generally 
concluded  that  he  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  j 
repair  of  others'  constitutions,  who  is  unable  j 
to  preserve  that  of  his  own  apparel. 

"  Let  your  wig  always  swell  to  the  true  I 
college  dimensions :  and  as  frequently  as  pos-  | 
sible  let  the  Apothecary  bob  give  way  to  the  j 
Graduate  tie ;  for,  what  notable  recommenda-  j 
tion  the  head  often  receives  from  the  copious- 1 
ness  of  its  furniture,  the  venerable  full-bottoms  j 
of  the  bench  may  determine. 

"  Thus  dressed,  let  your  chariot  be  always  i 
ready  to  receive  you;  nor  be  ever  seen  trudg-  ! 
ing  the  streets  with  an  Herculean  oak,  and 
bemired  to  the  knees ;  since  an  equipage  so 
unsuitable  to  a  sick  lady's  chamber,  will  be  apt j 
to  induce  a  belief  that  you  have  no  summons  j 
thither. 

"Forbear  to  haunt  cook-shops,  hedge-ale- 1 
houses,  cyder-cellars,  &c.  and  to  display  your 
oratory  in  those  inferior  regions ;  for,  however 
this  may  agree  with  your  philosophical  charac- 
ter, it  will  by  no  means  enhance  your  physical 
one. 

"Never  stay  telling  a  long  story  in  a  coffee- 
house, when  you  may  be  writing  a  short  recipe 
in  a  patient's  chamber ;  and  prudently  consider, 
that  the  first  will  cost  you  sixpence,  while  the 
last  will  gain  you  a  guinea. 

"Never  go  out  in  the  morning  without  leav- 
ing word  where  you  may  be  met  with  at  noon : 
never  depart  at  noon  without  letting  it  be 
known  where  you  may  be  found  at  night ;  for 
the  sick  are  apt  to  be  peevish  and  impatient ; 
and  remember  that  suffering  a  patient  to  want 
you  is  the  ready  way  for  you  to  want  a  patient. 

"  Be  mindful  of  all  messages,  punctual  to  all 
appointments,  and  let  but  your  industry  equal 
your  abilities  :  then  shall  your  physical  perse- 
cutors become  abashed,  and  the  legions  of 
Warwick  Lane  and  Blackfriars  shall  not  be 
able  to  prevail  against  you." 

Indian  Jugglers. — A  man  who,  in  1828, 
seated  himself  in  the  air  without  any  apparent 
support,  excited  as  much  interest  and  curiosity 
as  the  automaton  chess-player  who  astonished 
all  Europe  a  few  years  ago ;  drawings  were  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  Indian  papers,  and  various 
conjectures  formed  respecting  the  secret  of  his 
art,  but  no  very  satisfactory  discovery  was 
made  of  the  means  by  which  he  effected  an  ap- 
parent impossibility.  The  bodies  of  the  Ma- 
dras jugglers  are  so  lithe  and  supple,  as  to  re- 
semble those  of  serpents  rather  than  men.  An 
artist  of  this  kind  will  place  a  ladder  upright 
on  the  ground,  and  wind  t  himself  in  and  out 
through  the  rungs  until  he  reaches  the  top,  de- 


scending in  the  same  manner,  keeping  the  lad- 
der, which  has  no  support  whatever,  in  a  per- 
pendicular position.  Some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished tumblers  will  spring  over  an  enormous 
elephant,  or  five  camels  placed  abreast ;  and  in 
rope-dancing  they  are  not  to  be  out-done  by 
any  of  the  wonders  of  Sadler's  Wells.  Swal- 
lowing the  sword  is  a  common  operation,  even 
by  those  who  are  not  considered  to  be  the  most 
expert ;  and  they  have  various  other  exploits 
with  naked  weapons,  of  a  most  frightful  nature. 
A  woman — for  females  are  quite  equal  to  the 
men  in  these  kinds  of  feats — will  dip  the  point 
of  a  sword  in  some  black  pigment ;  the  hilt  is 
then  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  after  a  few 
whirls  in  the  air,  the  artiste  takes  off  a  portion 
of  the  pigment  with  her  eye-lid.  A  sword  and 
four  daggers  are  placed  in  the  ground,  with 
their  edges  and  points  upwards,  at  such  dis- 
tance from  each  other  as  to  admit  of  a  man's 
head  between  them  ;  the  operator  then  plants 
a  scimitar  firmly  in  the  ground,  sits  down  be- 
hind it,  and  at  a  bound  throws  himself  over  the 
scimitar,  pitching  his  head  exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre between  the  daggers,  and,  turning  over, 
clears  them  and  the  sword.  Walking  over  the 
naked  edges  of  sabres  seems  to  be  perfectly 
easy;  and  some  of  these  people  will  stick  a 
sword  in  the  ground,  and  step  upon  the  point 
in  crossing  over  it.  A  more  agreeable  display 
of  the  lightness  and  activity,  which  would  ena- 
ble the  performers  to  tread  over  flowers  with- 
out bending  them,  is  shown  upon  a  piece  of 
thin  linen  cloth  stretched  out  slightly  in  the 
hands  of  four  persons,  which  is  traversed  with- 
out ruffling  it,  or  forcing  it  from  the  grasp  of 
the  holders.  The  lifting  of  heavy  weights  with 
the  eye-lids  is  another  very  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion. Some  of  the  optical  deceptions  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  inquirers  are  till  thi* 
day  puzzled  to  guess  how  plants  and  flowers 
can  be  instantaneously  produced  from  seeds. — 
Miss  Roberts's  Hindostan. 

Old  Parr. — Thomas  Parr  lived  to  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  152  years.  He  was  of  the 
county  of  Salop,  born  anno  1483.  He  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  ten  princes,  viz. — Edward 
IV.,  King  Edward  V.,  King  Richard  III., 
King  Henry  VII.,  King  Henry  VIII.,  King 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elisabeth, 
King  James,  and  King  Charles ;  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  November  15,  1636. 

Yeoman. — This  title  was  formerly  one  of 
more  dignity  than  now  commonly  belongs  to  it. 
It  signified,  originally,  a  Yewman,  so  called 
from  bearing  the  bow  in  battle,  bows  being 
made  of  yew.  Hence,  a  Yeoman  was,  at  first, 
of  at  least  equal  consequence  with  an  Esquire, 
or  shield-bearer;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  we 
have  even  now — Yeomen  of  the  crown,  Yeomen 
of  the  guards,  Yeomen  of  the  chamber,  &c. — 
all  persons  of  the  first  rank. — Mirror. 
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NUMBER  XVI. 

STEPHEN  LANE,  THE  BUTCHER. 

The  greatest  man  in  these  parts,  (I  use 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  Louis-le-Gros, 
not  Louis-le-Grand,)  the  greatest  man 
hereabout,  by,  at  least,  a  stone,  is  our 
worthy  neighbour  Stephen  Lane,  the 
grazier,  ex-butcher  of  Belford.  Nothing 
so  big  hath  been  seen  since  Lambert  the 
jailer,  or  the  Durham  ox. 

When  he  walks,  he  overfills  the  pave- 
ment, and  is  more  difficult  to  pass  than  a 
link  of  full-dressed  misses,  or  a  chain  of 
becloaked  dandies.  Indeed,  a  malicious 
attorney,  in  drawing  up  a  paving  bill  for 
the  ancient  borough  of  Belford  Regis,  once 
inserted  a  clause  confining  Mr.  Lane  to 
the  middle  of  the  road,  together  with 
wagons,  vans,  stage-coaches,  and  other 
heavy  articles.  Chairs  crack  under  him, 
— coaches  rock, — bolsters  groan, — and 
floors  tremble.  He  hath  been  stuck  in  a 
staircase  and  jammed  in  a  doorway,  and 
has  only  escaped  being  ejected  from  an 
omnibus  by  its.  being  morally  and  physi- 
cally impossible  that  he  should  get  in. 
His  passing  the  window  has  something 
such  an  effect  as  an  eclipse,  or  as  turning 
outward  the  opaque  side  of  that  ingenious 
engine  of  mischief,  a  dark  lantern.  He 
puts  out  the  light,  like  Othello.  A  small 
wit  of  our  town,  by  calling  a  supervisor, 
who  dabbles  in  riddles,  and  cuts  no  in- 
considerable figure  in  the  poet's  corner  of 
a  country  newspaper,  once  perpetrated 
a  conundrum  on  his  person,  which,  as  re- 
lating to  so  eminent  and  well-known  an 
individual,  (for  almost  every  reader  of  the 

"  H  shire  Herald"  hath,  at  some  time 

or  other,  been  a  customer  of  our  butcher,) 
had  the  honour  of  puzzling  more  people 
at  the  Sunday  morning  breakfast-table, 
and  of  engaging  more  general  attention 
than  had  ever  before  happened  to  that 
respectable  journal.     A  very  horrible 
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murder,  (and  there  wras  that  week  one  of 
the  first  water,)  two  shipwrecks,  an 
elevement,  and  an  execution,  were  all 
passed  over  as  trifles,  compared  with  the 
interest  excited  by  this  literary  squib  and 
cracker.  A  trifling  quirk  it  was  to  keep 
Mr.  Stacy,  the  surveyor,  a  rival  bard, 
fuming  over  his  coffee  until  the  said  cof- 
fee grew  cold  ;  or  to  hold  Miss  Anna  Ma- 
ria Watkins,  the  mantuamaker,  in  plea- 
sant though  painful  efforts  at  divination 
until  the  bell  rang  for  church,  and  she 
had  hardly  time  to  undo  her  curl-papers 
and  arrange  her  ringlets ;  a  flimsy  quirk 
of  a  surety,  an  inconsiderable  quiddity  ! 
Yet,  since  the  courteous  readers  of  the 

"  H  shire  Herald"  were  amused  with 

pondering  over  it,  so,  perchance,  may  be 
the  no  less  courteous  and  far  more  courtly 
readers  of  these  slight  sketches.  I  insert 
it,  therefore,  for  their  edification,  together 
with  the  answer,  which  was  not  published 
in  the  "Herald"  until  the  H  shire  pub- 
lic had  remained  an  entire  week  in  sus- 
pense:— Query — "Why  is  Mr.  Stephen 
Lane  like  Rembrandt?"  "Am. — Because 
he  is  famous  for  the  breadth  of  his  shadow." 

The  length  of  his  shadow,  although  by 
no  means  in  proportion  to  the  width, — 
for  that  would  have  recalled  the  days 
when  giants  walked  the  land,  and  Jack, 
the  famous  Jack,  who  borrowed  his  sur- 
name from  Inoccupation,  slewT  them, — 
was  yet  of  pretty  fair  dimensions.  He 
stood  six  feet  two  inches  without  his  shoes, 
and  would  have  been  accounted  an  ex- 
ceedingly tall  man,  if  his  intolerable  fat- 
ness had  not  swallowed  up  all  minor  dis- 
tinctions. That  magnificent  beau  ideal 
of  a  human  mountain, "  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,"  for  whom  Sir  John  Falstaff 
passed  not  only  undetected,  but  unsus- 
pected, never  crossed  my  mind's  eye  but 
as  the  feminine  of  Mr.  Stephen  Lane, 
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Tailors,  although  he  was  a  liberal  and 
punctual  paymaster,  dreaded  his  custom. 
They  could  not,  charge  how  they  might, 
contrive  to  extract  any  profit  from  his 
"  huge  rotundity."  It  was  not  only  the 
quantity  of  material  that  he  took,  and 
yet  that  cloth  universally  called  broad 
was  not  broad  enough  for  him, — it  was 
not  only  the  stuff,  but  the  work — the  sew- 
ing, stitching,  plaiting,  and  button-holing 
without  end.  The  very  shears  grew 
weary  of  their  labours.  Two  fashiona- 
ble suits  might  have  been  constructed  in 
the  time,  and  from  the  materials  con- 
sumed in  the  fabrication  of  one  for  Mr. 
Stephen  Lane.  Two,  did  I  say?  Ay,  j 
three  or  four,  with  a  sufficient  allowance  | 
of  cabbage, — a  perquisite  never  to  be  ex- ! 
tracted  from  his  coats  or  waistcoats, — no, 
not  enough  to  cover  a  penwiper.  Let 
the  cutter  cut  his  cloth  ever  so  largely,  it 
was  always  found  to  be  too  little.  All 
their  measures  put  together  would  not  go 
round  him ;  and  as  to  guessing  at  his  pro- 
portions by  the  eye,  a  tailor  might  as  well 
attempt  to  calculate  the  dimensions  of  a 
seventy- four  gun  ship, — as  soon  try  to  fit 
a  three-decker.  Gloves  and  stockings 
were  made  for  his  especial  use.  Extras 
and  double  extras  failed  utterly  in  his 
case,  as  the  dapper  shopman  espied  at 
the  first  glance  of  his  huge  paw,  a  fist 
which  might  have  felled  an  ox,  and  some- 
what resembled  the  dead  ox-flesh,  com- 
monly called  beef,  in  texture  and  colour. 

To  say  the  truth,  his  face  was  pretty 
much  of  the  same  complexion — and  yet 
it  was  no  uncomely  visage  either ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  bold,  bluff,  massive, 
English  countenance,  such  as  Holbein 
would  have  liked  to  paint,  in  which  great 
manliness  and  determination  were  blend- 
ed with  much  good-humour,  and  a  little 
humour  of  another  kind ;  so  that  even 
when  the  features  were  in  seeming  re- 
pose, you  could  foresee  how  the  face 
would  look  when  a  broad  smile,  and  a 
sly  wink,  and  a  knowing  nod,  and  a  de- 
mure smoothing  down  of  his  straight 
shining  hair  on  his  broad  forehead  gave 
his  wonted  cast  of  drollery  to  the  blunt 
but  merry  tradesman,  to  whom  might 
hive  been  fitly  applied  the  Chinese  com- 
pliment, "  Prosperity  is  painted  on  your 
countenance." 

Stephen  Lane,  however,  had  not  al- 
ways been  so  prosperous,  or  so  famous 


for  the  breadth  of  his  shadow.  Originally 
a  foundling  in  the  streets  of  Belford,  he 
owed  his  very  name,  like  the  "  Richard 
Monday,"  of  one  of  Crabbe's  finest  de- 
lineations, to  the  accident  of  his  having 
been  picked  up,  when  apparently  about  a 
week  old,  in  a  by-lane,  close  to  St. 
Stephen's  churchyard,  and  baptized  by 
order  of  the  vestry  after  the  scene  of  his 
discovery.  Like  the  hero  of  the  poet, 
he  also  was  sent  to  the  parish  workhouse  ; 
but,  as  unlike  to  Richard  Monday,  in  cha- 
racter as  in  destiny,  he  won,  by  a  real  or 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  baby  whom  she 
had  recently  lost,  the  affection  of  the  ma- 
tron, and  was  by  her  care  shielded,  not 
only  from  the  physical  dangers  of  infancy, 
in  such  an  abode,  but  from  the  moral 
perils  of  childhood. 

Kindly  yet  roughly  reared,  Stephen 
Lane  was  even  as  a  boy  eminent  for 
strength  and  hardihood,  and  invincible 
good-humour.  At  ten  years  old,  he  had 
fought  with  and  vanquished  every  lad 
under  fifteen,  not  only  in  the  workhouse 
proper,  but  in  the  immediate  purlieus  of 
that  respectable  domicile ;  and  would 
have  got  into  a  hundred  scrapes,  had  he 
not  been  shielded,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  active  protection  of  his  original  pa- 
troness, the  wife  of  the  superintendent 
and  master  of  the  establishment,  whose 
|  pet  he  continued  to  be ;  and,  in  the  second, 
|  by  his  own  bold  and  decided,  yet  kindly 
!  and  affectionate  temper.  Never  had  a 
boy  often  years  old  more  friends  than  the 
|  poor  foundling  of  St.  Stephen's  work- 
house. There  was  hardly  an  inmate  of 
that  miscellaneous  dwelling  who  had  not 
profited,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the 
|  good-humoured  lad's  delightful  alertness 
j  in  obliging,  his  ready  services,  his  gaiety, 
j  his  intelligence,  and  his  resource.  From 
mending  Master  Hunt's  crutch,  down  to 
rocking  the  cradle  of  Dame  Green's  baby 
— from  fetching  the  water  for  the  general 
wash,  a  labour  which  might  have  tried 
the  strength  of  Hercules,  down  to  leading 
out  for  his  daily  walk  the  half-blind,  half- 
idiot,  half-crazy  David  Hood,  a  t£sk  which 
would  have  worn  out  the  patience  of  Job, 
nothing  came  amiss  to  him.  All  was 
performed  with  the  same  cheerful  good- 
will;  and  the  warm-hearted  gratitude 
with  which  he  received  kindness  was 
even  more  attaching  than  his  readiness  to 
perform  good  offices  to  others.   I  question 
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if  ever  there  were  a  happier  childhood 
than  that  of  the  deserted  parish-boy. — 
Set  aside  the  pugnaciousness  which  he 
possessed  in  common  with  other  brave 
and  generous  animals,  and  which  his  pro- 
tectress,  the  matron  of  the  house,  who 
had  enjoyed  in  her  youth  the  advantage  j 
of  perusing  some  of  those  novels — now, ! 
alas !  no  more — where  the  heroes,  origi-  \ 
nally  foundlings,  turn  out  to  be  lords  and  j 
dukes  in  the  last  volume,  used  to  quote, 
ia  confirmation  of  her  favourite  theory, ! 
that  he  too  would  be  found  to  be  nobly  j 
born,  as  proofs  of  his  innate  high  blood ; ! 
— set  aside  the  foes  made  by  his  propen-  j 
sity  to  single  combat,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  exasperate  the  defeated  champions,  I 
and  Stephen  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  j 
world. 

At  ten  years  of  age,  however,  the  love  j 
of  independence,  and  the  desire  to  try  I 
his  fortunes  in  the  world,  began  to  stir  in 
the  spirited  lad  ;  and  his  kind  friend  and  j 
confidant,  the  master's  wife,  readily 
promised  her  assistance  to  set  him  forth 
in  search  of  adventures,  though  she  was 
not  a  little  scandalized  to  find  his  first  step 
in  life  likely  to  lead  him  into  a  butcher's 
shop ;  he  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  journeyman  slayer  of  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  interceded  with 
his  master  to  take  him  on  trial  as  an  er- 
rand boy,  with  an  understanding  that,  if 
he  showed  industry  and  steadiness,  and 
liked  the  craft,  he  might,  on  easy  terms, 
be  accepted  as  an  apprentice.  This  pros- 
pect, which  Stephen  justly  thought  mag- 
nificent, shocked  the  lady  of  the  work- 
house,  who  had  set  her  heart  on  his 
choosing  a  different  scene  of  slaughter — 
killing  men,  not  oxen — going  forth  a  sol- 
dier, turning  the  fate  of  a  battle,  marry- 
ing some  king's  daughter  or  emperor's 
niece,  and  returning  in  triumph  to  his  na- 
tive town,  a  generalissimo,  at  the  very 
least. 

Her  husband,  however,  and  the  parish- 
overseers  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  were  (for  overseers)  really 
liberal  in  their  manner  of  meeting  it.  So 
that  a  very  few  days  saw  Stephen  in  blue 
sleeves  and  a  blue  apron — the  dress 
which  he  still  loves  best — parading 
through  the  streets  of  Belford,  with  a  tray 
of  meat  upon  his  head,  and  a  huge  mas- 
tiff called  Boxer — whose  warlike  name 


matched  his  warlike  nature — following  at 
his  heels,  as  if  part  and  parcel  of  himself. 
A  proud  boy  was  Stephen  on  that  first 
day  of  his  promotion ;  and  a  still  prouder, 
when,  perched  on  a  pony,  long  the  object 
of  his  open  admiration  and  his  secret  am- 
bition, he  carried  out  the  orders  to  his 
country  customers.  His  very  basket 
danced  for  joy. 

Years  wore  away,  and  found  the  er- 
rand boy  transmuted  into  the  apprentice, 
and  the  apprentice  ripened  into  the  jour- 
neyman, with  no  diminution  of  industry, 
intelligence,  steadiness,  and  good-humour. 
As  a  young  man  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  he  was  so  remarkable  for  feats  of 
strength  and  activity,  for  which  his  tall 
and  athletic  person,  not,  at  that  period, 
encumbered  by  flesh,  particularly  fitted 
him,  as  to  be  the  champion  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  ;  and  large  bets  have 
been  laid  and  won  on  his  sparring,  and 
wrestling,  and  lifting  weights  all  but  in- 
credible. He  has  walked  to  London  and 
back,  (a  distance  of  above  sixty  miles,) 
against  time,  leaping,  in  his  way,  all  the 
turnpike-gates  that  he  found  shut,  without 
even  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bars.  He 
has  driven  a  flock  of  sheep  against  a 
shepherd  by  profession,  and  has  rowed 
against  a  bargeman  ;  and  all  this  without 
suffering  these  dangerous  accomplish- 
ments to  beguile  him  into  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  itis  usual  sobriety  and  good 
conduct.  So  that,  when  at  six  and  twenty 
he  became,  first,  head  man  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son, the  great  butcher  in  the  Butts ;  then 
married  Mr.  Jackson's  only  daughter  j 
then,  on  his  father-in-law's  death,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  and  a  very  con- 
siderable property ;  and,  finally,  became 
one  of  the  most  substantial,  respectable, 
and  influential  inhabitants  of  Belford,* — 
every  one  felt  that  he  most  thoroughly 
deserved  his  good  fortune :  and,  although 
his  prosperity  has  continued  to  increase 
with  his  years,  and  those  who  envied 
have  seldom  had  the  comfort  of  being 
called  on  to  condole  with  him  on  calami- 
ties of  any  kind,  yet,  such  is  the  power  of 
his  straight-forward,  fair  dealing,  and  his 
enlarged  liberality,  that  his  political  ad- 
versaries, on  the  occasion  of  a  contested 
election,  or  some  such  trial  of  power,  are 
driven  back  to  the  workhouse  and  St. 
Stephen's  lane,  to  his  obscure  and  igno- 
ble origin,  (for  the  noble  parents  whom 
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little  damsels, 

to  find  materials ;  their  sisters,  came  to  her  also  formate- 
rials  for  doll's  dresses,  or  odd  bits  of  riband 
for  pincushions,  or  coloured  silks  to  em- 
broider their  needle-cases,  or  any  of  the 
thousand-and-one  knick-knacks  which 
young  girls  fancy  they  want.  However 
out  of  the  way  the  demand  might  seem, 
there   was  the  article  in  Mrs.  Lane's 


his  poor  old  friend  used  to  prognosticate !  urchins  knew.    And  the 
have  never  turned  up,) 
for  party  malignity. 

Prosperous,  most  prosperous,  has 
Stephen  Lane  been  through  life  ;  but  by 
far  the  best  part  of  his  good  fortune  (set- 
ting pecuniary  advantages  quite  out  of  the 
question)  was  his  gaining  the  heart  and 
hand  of  such  a  woman  as  Margaret  Jack- 


son. In  her  youth  she  was  splendidly  I  great  pocket.  She  knew  the  taste  of  her 
beautiful — of  the  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  I  clients,  and  was  never  unprovided.  And 
beauty  in  which  Giorgione  revelled  ;  and  in  the  same  ample  receptacle,  mixed 
now,  in  the  autumn  of  her  days,  amplified,  with  knives  and  balls,  and  pencils  for  the 
not  like  her  husband,  but  so  as  to  suit  her  boys,  and  doll's  dresses,  and  sometimes 
matronly  character,  she  seems  to  me  al- 1  even  a  doll  itself,  for  the  girls,  might  be 


most  as  delightful  to  look  upon  as  she 
could  have  been  in  her  earliest  spring.  I 
do  not  know  a  prettier  picture  than  to  see 
her  sitting  at  her  own  door,  on  a  summer 
afternoon,  surrounded  by  her  children 
and  her  grand-children,— all  of  them 
handsome,  gay,  and  cheerful, — with  her 
knitting  on  her  knee,  and  her  sweet  face 
beaming  with  benevolence  and  affection, 
smiling  on  all  around,  and  seeming  as  if  it 
were  her  sole  desire  to  make  every  one 
about  her  as  good  and  as  happy  as  her- 
self.   One  cause  of  the  long  endurance 


found  sugar-plums,  aud  cakes,  and  apples, 
and  gingerbread-nuts,  for  ihe  "  toddling 
wee  things,"  for  whom  even  dolls  have  no 
charms.  There  was  no  limit  to  Mrs. 
Lane's  bounty,  or  to  the  good-humoured 
alacrity  with  which  she  would  interrupt 
a  serious  occupation  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  the  small  people.  Oh,  how  they  all 
loved  Mrs.  Lane ! 

Another  and  a  very  different  class  also 
loved  the  kind  and  generous  inhabitant  of 
the  Butts — the  class  who,  having  seen  bet- 
ter days,  are  usually  averse  to  accepting 


of  her  beauty  is  undoubtedly  its  delightful  obligations  from  those  whom  they  have 


expression.  The  sunshine  and  harmony 
of  mind  depicted  in  her  countenance 
would  have  made  plain  features  pleas- 
ing ;  and  there  was  an  intelligence,  an  en- 
largement of  intellect,  in  the  bright  eyes 
and  the  fair  expanded  forehead,  which 
mingled  well  with  the  sweetness  that 
dimpled  round  her  lips.  Butcher's  wife 
and  butcher's  daughter  though  she  were, 
yet  was  she  a  graceful  and  gracious  wo- 
man, — one  of  nature's  gentlewomen  in 
look  and  in  thought.  All  her  words  were 
candid — all  her  actions  liberal— all  her 


been  accustomed  to  regard  as  their  in- 
feriors. With  them,  Mrs.  Lane's  delicacy 
was  remarkable 


Mrs.  Lucas, 


the  cu- 
rate's widow,  often  found  some  unbe- 
spoken  luxury,  a  sweetbread,  or  so  forth, 
added  to  her  slender  order ;  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  consumptive  young  artist, 
could  never  manage  to  get  his  bill.  Our 
good  friend  the  butcher  had  his  full  share 
in  the  benevolence  of  these  acts,  but  the 
manner  oT  them  belonged  wholly  to  his 
wife. 

Her  delicacy,  however,  did  not,  fortu- 


pleasures  unselfish — though,  in  her  great  |  nately  for  herself  and  for  her  husband, 


pleasure  of  giving,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  she  was  so — she  took  such  extreme 


extend  to  her  domestic  habits.  She  was 
well  content  to  live  in  the  coarse  plenty 


delight  in  it.  All  the  poor  of  the  parish  !  in  which  her  father  lived,  and  in  which 
and  the  town  came  to  her,  as  a  matter  of  |  Stephen  revelled  ;  and  by  this  assimila- 
course — that  is  always  the  case  with  the  :  tion  of  taste,  she  not  only  ensured  her 
eminently  charitable  ;  but  children  also  j  own  comfort,  but  preserved,  unimpaired, 
applied  to  her  for  their  little  iudulgences,  j  her  influence  over  his  coarser  but  kindly 
as  if  by  instinct.  All  the  boys  in  the  j  and  excellent  disposition.  It  was,  pro- 
street  used  to  come  to  herto  supply  their  j  bably,  to  this  influence  that  her  children 
several  desires  ;  to  lend  them  knives  and  j  owed  an  education  which,  without  rais- 
give  them  string  for  kites,  or  pencils  for  j  ing  them  in  the  slightest  degree  above 
drawing,  or  balls  for  cricket,  as  the  mat-  j  their  station  or  their  home,  yetfollowed  the 
ter  might  be.  Those  huge  pockets  of  spirit  of  the  age,  and  added  considerable 
hers  were  a  perfect  toy-shop,  and  so  the  '  cultivation, and  plain  but  useful  knowledge. 
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to  the  strong  and  manly  sense  of  their 
father,  and  her  own  sweet  and  sunny 
temperament.  They  are  just  what  the 
children  of  such  parents  ought  to  be. — 
The  daughters,  happily  married  in  their 
own  rank  of  life ;  the  sons,  each  in  his 
different  line,  following  the  footsteps  of 
their  father  and  amassing  large  fortunes, 
not  by  paltry  savings  or  daring  specula- 
tions, but  by  well-grounded  and  judicious 
calculation — by  sound  and  liberal  views 
— by  sterling  sense  and  downright  hon- 
esty. 

Universally  as  Mrs,.  Lane  was  beloved, 
Stephen  had  his  enemies.  He  was  a 
politician — a  Reformer — a  Radical,  in 
those  days  in  which  reform  was  not  so 
popular  as  it  has  been  lately:  he  loved  to 
descant  on  liberty,  and  economy,  and  re- 
trenchment, and  reform,  and  carried  his 
theory  into  practice,  in  a  way  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  to  the  tory  member, 
whom  he  helped  to  oust ;  to  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  whom  he  watched  as  a 
cat  watches  a  mouse,  or  as  Mr-  Hume 
watches  the  cabinet  ministers  ;  and  to  all 
gas  companies,  and  paving  companies, 
and  water  companies,  and  contractors  of 
every  sort,,  whom  he  attacks  as  monopo- 
lizers and  peculators,  and  twenty  more 
long  words  with  bad  meanings,  and 
torments  out  of  their  lives ; — for  he  is 
a  terrible  man  in  a  public  meeting, 
hath  a  loud,  sonorous  voice,  excellent 
lungs,  cares  for  nobody,  and  is  quite  en- 
tirely inaccessible  to  conviction,  the  finest 
of  all  qualities  for  your  thorough-going 
partisan.  All  the  Tories  hated  Mr. 
Lane. 

But  the  Tories  latterly  have  formed  but 
a  small  minority  in  Belford  ;  and  amongst 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  or,  to  gather  the 
two  parties  into  one  word,  the  Reformers, 
he  was  decidedly  popular — the  leader 
of  the  opulent  tradespeople  both  socially 
and  politically.  Hi  it  was — this  de- 
nouncer of  mayor's  feasts  and  parish  fes- 
tivals— who,  after  the  great  contest,  which 
his  candidate  gained  by  three,  gave  to  the 
new  member  a  dinner  more  magnificent, 
as  he  declared,  than  any  he  had  ever 
seen  or  ever  imagined — a  dinner  like  the 
realization  of  an  epicure's  dream,  or  an 
imbodyirig  of  some  of  the  visions  of  the 
old  dramatic  poets,  accompanied  by 
wines  so  aristocratic,  that  they  blushed  to 
find  themselves  on  a  butcher's  table.  He 


was  president  of  a  smoking-club,  and  vice- 
president  of  half-a-dozen  societies  where 
utility  and  charity  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
good  dinner  ;  was  a  great  man  at  a  Smith- 
field  cattle-show ;  an  eminent  looker-on 
at  the  bowling-green,  which  salutary  ex- 
ercise he  patronised  and  promoted  by  sit- 
ting at  an  open  window  in  a  commodious 
smoking-room  commanding  the  scene  of 
action  ;  and  a  capital  performer  of  catches 
and  glees. 

He  was  musical,  very,  did  I  not  say  so 
when  talking  of  his  youthful  accomplish- 
ments ? — playing  by  ear,  "  with  fingers 
like  toes"  (as  somebody  said  of  Handel) 
both  on  the  piano  and  the  flute,  and  sing- 
ing, in  a  fine  bass  voice,  many  of  the  old 
songs  which  are  so  eminently  popular  and 
national.  His  voice  was  loudest  at 
church,  giving  body,  as  it  were,  to  the 
voices  of  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and 
u  God  save  the  King"  at  the  theatre  would 
not  have  been  worth  hearing  without  Mr. 
Lane — he  put  his  whole  heart  into  it ; 
for,  with  all  his  theoretical  radicalism,  the 
King — any  of  the  three  kings  in  whose 
reign  he  hath  flourished,  for  he  did  not  re- 
serve his  loyalty  for  our  present  popular 
monarch,  but  bestowed  it  in  full  ampli- 
tude on  his  predecessors,  the  two  last  of 
the  Georges — the  King  hath  not  a  more 
loyal  subject.  He  is  a  great  patron  of  the 
drama,  especially  the  comic  drama,  and 
likes  no  place  better  than  the  stage-box  at 
the  Belford  theatre,  a  niche  meant  for 
six,  which  exactly  fits  him.  All-fours  is 
his  favourite  game,  and  Joe  Miller  his  fa- 
vourite author. 

His  retirement  from  business  and  from 
Belford  occasioned  a  general  astonish, 
ment  and  consternation.  It  was  perfectly 
understood  that  he  could  afford  to  retire 
from  business  as  well  as  any  tradesman 
who  ever  gave  up  a  flourishing  shop  in 
that  independent  borough  ;  but  the  busy- 
bodies,  who  take  so  unaccountable  a 
pleasure  in  meddling  with  every  body's 
concerns,  had  long  ago  decided  that  he 
never  would  do  so  ;  and  that  he  should 
abandon  the  good  town  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
Bill  had  completed  his  political  triumphs 
— when  the  few  adversaries  who  remain- 
ed to  the  cause,  as  he  was  wont  emphati- 
cally to  term  it,  had  not  a  foot  to  stand 
upon — did  appear  the  most  wonderful 
wonder  of  wonders  that  had  occurred 
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since  the  days  of  Katterfelto.  Stephen 
Lane  without  Belford ! — Belford,  especi- 
ally in  its  reformed  state,  without  Stephen 
Lane,  appeared  as  incredible  as  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  bottle. conjurer.  Ste- 
phen Lane  to  abandon  the  great  shop  in 
the  Butts  !  What  other  place  would  ever 
hold  him?  And  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  too  !  to  fly  from  the  very 
field  of  victory  ! — the  thing  seemed  im- 
possible ! 

It  was,  however,  amongst  the  impossi- 
bilities that  turn  out  true.  Stephen  Lane 
did  leave  the  reformed  borough,  perhaps 
all  the  sooner  because  it  was  reformed, 
and  his  work  was  over — his  occupation 
was  gone.  It  is  certain  that,  without  per- 
haps exactly  knowing  his  own  feelings, 
our  good  butcher  did  feel  the  vacuum,  the 
want  of  an  exciting  object,  which  often 
attends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  great 
hope.  He  also  felt  and  understood  bet- 
ter the  entire  cessation  of  opposition 
amongst  his  old  enemies,  the  corporation 
party.  "  Dang  it,  they  might  ha'  shown 
fight,  these  corporationers  !  I  thought 
Ben  Bailey  had  had  more  bottom  !"  was 
his  exclamation,  after  a  borough-meeting 
which  had  passed  off  unanimously  ;  and, 
scandalized  at  the  pacific  disposition  of 
his  adversaries,  our  puissant  grazier 
turned  his  steps  towards  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new." 

He  did  not  move  very  far.  Just  over 
the  border-line,  which  divides  the  parish 
of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  loyal  and  indepen- 
dent borough  of  Belford,  from  the  adjoin, 
ing  hamlet  of  Sunham — that  is  to  say,  ex- 
actly half  a  mile  from  the  great  shop  in 
the  Butts,  did  Mr.  Lane  take  up  his 
abode,  calling  his  suburban  habitation, 
which  was  actually  joined  to  the  town  by 
two  rows  of  two-story  houses,  one  of 
them  fronted  with  poplars,  and  called 
Marvell  Terrace,  in  compliment  to  the 
patriot  of  that  name  in  Charles's  days, — 
calling  this  rus  in  urbe  of  his  "  the  coun- 
try," after  the  fashion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kensington  and  Hackney,  and  the 
other  suburban  villages  which  surround 
London  proper  ;  as  if  people  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  brick  houses  could  have  a 
right  to  the  same  rustic  title  with  those 
who  live  amongst  green  fields.  Com- 
pared to  the  Butts,  however,  Mr.  Lane's 
new  residence  was  almost  rural ;  and  the 
country  he  called  it  accordingly. 


Retaining,  however,  his  old  town  pre- 
dilections, his  large,  square,  commodious, 
and  very  ugly  red  house,  with  very  white 
mouldings  and  window-frames,  (red,  so 
to  say,  picked  out  with  white,)  and  em- 
bellished by  a  bright  green  door  and  a  re- 
splendent  brass  knocker,  was  placed 
close  to  the  road-side — as  close  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  road  happening  to  be  that 
which  led  from  the  town  of  Belford  to 
the  little  place  called  London,  he  had  the 
happiness  of  counting  above  sixty  stage 
coaches,  which  passed  his  door  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  with  vans,  wagons, 
carts,  and  other  vehicles  in  proportion ; 
and  of  enjoying,  not  only  from  his  com- 
modious mansion,  but  also  from  the  win- 
dow of  a  smoking-room  at  the  end  of  a 
long  brick  wall  which  parted  his  garden 
from  the  road,  all  the  clatter,  dust,  and  din 
of  these  several  equipages — the  noise  be- 
ing duly  enhanced  by  there  being,  just 
opposite  his  smoking-room  window,  a 
public  house  of  great  resort,  where  most 
of  the  coaches  stopped  to  take  up  par- 
cels and  passengers,  and  where  singing, 
drinking,  and  four-corners  were  going  on 
all  the  day  long. 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  in  this  re- 
tirement seems  to  be  to  bring  all  around 
him — wife,  children,  and  grand-children 
— to  the  level  of  his  own  size,  or  that  of 
his  prize  ox, — the  expressions  are  nearly 
synonymous.  The  servant-lads  have  a 
chubby  breadth  of  feature,  like  the  stone 
heads,  with  wings  under  them  (soi-disant 
cherubim,,)  which  one  sees  perched 
round  old  monuments;  and  the  maids 
have  a  broad,  Dutch  look,  full  and  florid, 
like  the  women  in  Teniers'  pictures.  The 
very  animals  seem  bursting  with  over- 
fatness  :  the  great  horse  that  draws  his 
substantial  equipage,  labours  under  the 
double  weight  of  his  master's  flesh  and 
his  own  ;  his  cows  look  like  stalled  oxen ; 
and  the  leash  of  large  red  greyhounds, 
on  whose  prowess  and  pedigree  he  prides 
himself,  and  whom  he  boasts,  and  vaunts, 
and  brags  of,  and  offers  to  bet  upon,  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  inimitable  dialogue 
between  Page  and  Shallow  in  the  "  Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor,"  could  no  more 
run  a  course  in  their  present  condition 
than  they  could  fly, — the  hares  would 
stand  and  laugh  at  them. 

Mr.  Lane  is  certainly  a  very  happy 
person  ;  although,  when  first  he  removed 
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from  the  Butts,  it  was  quite  the  fashion 
to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  pity  on  the  poor 
rich  man,  self-condemned  to  idleness, — 
which  pity  was  as  much  thrown  away  as 
pity  for  those  who  have  the  power  to  fol- 
low their  own  devices  generally  is.  Our 
good  neighbour  is  not  the  man  to  be  idle. 
Besides  going  every  day  to  the  old  shop, 
where  his  sons  carry  on  the  business,  and 
he  officiates  en  amateur,  attending  his  old 
clubs,  and  pursuing  his  old  diversions  in 
Belford,  he  has  his  farm  in  Sunham  to 
manage,  (some  five  hundred  acres  of  pas- 
ture and  arable  land,  which  he  purchased 
with  his  new  house,)  and  the  whole  pa- 
rish to  reform.  He  has  already  begun  to 
institute  inquiries  into  charity-schools  and 
poor-rates,  has  an  eye  on  the  surveyor  of 
highways,  and  a  close  watch  on  the  over- 
seer ;  he  attends  turnpike  meetings,  and 
keeps  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the  tolls ; 
and  goes  peeping  about  the  workhouse 
with  an  anxiety  to  detect  peculation  that 
would  do  honour  even  to  a  radical  mem- 
ber of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

Moreover,  he  hath  a  competitor  wor- 
thy of  his  powers  in  the  shape  of  the  vil-  j 
lage  orator,  Mr.  Jacob  Jones,  a  little  whip-  j 
persnapper  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  with  | 
a  shrill,  cracked  voice,  and  great  activity  j 
of  body,  who,  having  had  the  advantage  j 
of  studying  some  odds-and-ends  of  law, 
during  a  three  years'  residence  in  an  at- 
torney's office,  has  picked  up  therein  a 
competent  portion  of  technical  jargon, 
together  with  a  prodigious  volubility  of 
tongue,  and  a  comfortable  stock  of  impu- 
dence ;  and,  under  favour  of  these  good 
gifts,  hath  led  the  village  senate  by  the 
nose  for  the  last  dozen  years.  Now,  Mr. 
Jacob  Jones  is,  in  his  way,  nearly  as  great 
a  man  as  Mr.  Lane ;  rides  his  bit  of  blood 
a  fox-hunting  with  my  Lord  ;  dines  once 
a  year  with  Sir  John ;  and  advocates 
abuses  through  thick  and  thin — he  does 
not  well  know  why — almost  as  stoutly  as 
our  good  knight  of  the  cleaver  does  bat- 
tle for  reform.  These  two  champions  are 
to  be  pitted  against  each  other  at  the  next 
vestry-meeting,  and  much  interest  is  ex- 
cited as  to  the  event  of  the  contest.  I, 
for  my  part,  think,  that  Mr.  Lane  will 
carry  the  day.  He  is,  in  every  way,  a 
man  of  more  substance  ;  and  Jacob  Jones 
will  no  more  be  able  to  withstand  "  the 
momentum  of  his  republican  fist,"  than  a 
soldier  of  light  infantry  could  stand  the 


charge  of '  a  heavy  dragoon.  Stephen, 
honest  man,  will  certainly  add  to  his 
other  avocations  that  of  overseer  of  Sun- 
ham.  Much  good  may  it  do  him  ! — Miss 
Mitford. 


MAGAZINE  DAY.* 

"  Magazine  Day"  is  a  sort  of  monthly 
era  in  the  life  of  a  London  bookseller. 
The  orders  for  the  forthcoming  numbers 
of  the  various  periodicals  which  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  for  some  days  pre- 
viously, keep  it  constantly  in  his  mind's 
eye  ;  and  when  it  does  arrive,  the  great 
contest  among  the  trade  is  who  shall  be 
able  to  supply  their  customers  earliest. 
Magazine  Day  can  only  be  said  fairly  to 
commence  about  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
and  before  twelve  you  will  see  the  vari- 
ous periodicals  in  the  windows  of  every 
retail  bookseller  throughout  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  metropolis.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  instance,  that  of  newspapers 
alone  excepted,  is  an  article  so  rapidly 
circulated  over  town,  as  periodical  litera- 
ture on  that  day. 

The  point  from  which  the  magazines 
and  other  periodicals  all  start  when  their 
distribution  is  about  to  take  place,  is 
Paternoster- row,  which,  with  that  fond- 
ness for  brevity  of  expression  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  London,  is  invari- 
ably called  "  the  Row."  The  Row  is 
not  only  the  great,  but  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  emporium  of  periodical  litera- 
ture on  Magazine  Day.  Most  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  London  bibliopolic 
trade,  fancy  that  every  bookseller  in  town, 
who  receives  an  order  for  a  certain  peri, 
odical  from  the  country,  must  go  for  it 
direct  to  the  particular  publisher  of  that 
periodical.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The 
party  receiving  the  order  sends  it  at  once 
to  the  Row,  where  he  gets  the  periodical 
in  question,  and  where  he  gets,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  other  periodicals  which 
other  customers  may  have  ordered.  If 
he  had  to  go  for  each  periodical  to  the 
place  of  publication,  he  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  through  his  business,  if  of 
any  extent,  with  the  requisite  expedition, 
as  the  publishers  of  such  works  are  scat- 
tered  in  all  directions  throughout  the  me- 
tropolis.   Only  r.ncy  a  person  having  to 

*  This  article  is  contributed  by  the  Author  of  "Ran- 
dom Recollections  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  "The 
Great  Metropolis,"  &c. 
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go,  say  from  the  middle  of  the  city,  first  j  pence,  which  must  be  turned  over  from 
to  a  house  in  Leadenhall-street,  for  the !  the  shelves  of  the  establishment  to  the 


Asiatic  Journal," 
to  Regent-street  for 


and  then  westward  |  hands  of  the  purchasers,  before  such  a 
1  Frazer's  Magazine,"  i  sum  of  money  could  be  taken!  The 
"  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  or  the  "  Metro- !  house  to  which  I  refer  disposes  of  from 
politan  Magazine."  Instead  of  this,  how-  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
ever,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  Row,  where  of  some  of  the  more  popular  periodicals. 


he  at  once  gets,  from  the  house  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  with,  all  the  periodi- 
cals for  which  he  may  have  orders. 


The  business  done  on  Magazine  Day  is 
all  for  ready  money.  There  are  no  cre- 
dit transactions  whatever.  The  best  cus- 


The  actual  publishers  of  periodicals,  |  tomers  know,  that,  without  money,  they 
therefore,  have,  properly  speaking,  no-  j  will  not  be  supplied,  and  consequently  no 
thing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  their  respec- 1  credit  is  either  asked  for  or  expected. 


tive  works  on  Magazine  Day,  and  they 
seldom  have  any  idea  of  the  actual  num- 
ber sold  of  their  own  publications  on  that 
day.  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
the  proprietors  of  some  new  periodical, 
or  the  new  proprietors  of  some  old  one, 
have  been  extremely  anxious  to  know  the 
effects  of  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  in  advertisements,  and  yet 
have  not  been  able  to  form  the  least  idea 
on  the  subject  on  Magazine  Day.  The 
plan  adopted  by  the  publishers  of  periodi- 


The  constant  bustle  kept  up  from  morn- 
ing till  night  in  these  wholesale  houses, 
exceeds  anything  of  which  a  person  who 
has  not  witnessed  it  could  form  any  con- 
ception. The  premises  are  full  of  young 
men  and  boys,  all  struggling  for  a  priority 
of  "  supply."  I  have  often  seen  as  many 
as  fifty  or  sixty  wedged  into  a  shop  of 
the  ordinary  size.  What  between  the 
rapid  and  noisy  movement  of  their  feet  on 
the  floor — the  chinking  of  sovereigns,  and 
shillings,  and  pence,  on  the  counter — the 


cals,  is  to  send  to  the  various  wholesale  i  quarrelling  among  themselves — the  loud 
houses  in  the  Row  large  quantities  of ;  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  works 


their  respective  works,  either  on  the 
evening  before  or  early  in  the  morning  of 
Magazine  Day.  Different  houses  receive 
different  quantities,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  business  done.  These 


supplied,  and  the  amount  of  money  to 
:  which  each  person's  order  comes,  by  the 
j  parties  behind  the  counter,  and  the  calls 
j  of  the  customers  for  the  different  publica* 
!  tions  wanted — what  between  all  these 


houses  all  take  them  on  the  condition  that;  discordant  sounds,  kept  up  without  one 
the  unsold  copies  shall  be  returned.  They 1  moment's  intermission,  a  stranger  becomes 
have  a  small  commission  on  the  number  literally  stupified  before  he  has  been  many 
sold,  over  and  above  the  regular  trade  al-l  minutes  in  the  place.  Anything  more 
lowance  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  j  confused,  either  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  it 
enables  them  to  supply  the  trade  on  the 
same  terms  as  if  each  periodical  were 
purchased  direct  from  its  publisher.  These 
wholesale  houses  in  the  Row  scarcely 
ever,  by  chance,  meet  with  any  other 
customers  than  the  trade ;  and,  conse- 
quently they  never  get  full  price  for  any 
magazine  or  other  periodical  they  vend. 

The  number  of  these  wholesale  houses 
in  the  Row  is  not  great.  Including  those 
whose  business  is  chiefly  confined  to 
cheap  publications,  it  does  not  exceed  a 
dozen.  The  leading  houses  are  not  above 
half  a  dozen  in  number.  The  quantity 
of  business  which  some  of  these  houses  go 
through  on  Magazine  Day  is  immense. 
I  know  one  house  which  draws,  on  an 
average,  from  1200Z.  or  1500/.  Only 
fancy  the  number  of  periodicals,  varying 
from  sixpence  to  three  shillings  and  six- 


were  difficult  to  conceive.  I  have  often 
thought  that  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
Row  would  furnish  a  fine  example,  on 
Magazine  Day,  of  a  miniature  Babel. 
The  unfortunate  persons  doomed  to  spend 
that  day  behind  the  counter,  undergo  an 
incredible  amount  of  hardship.  Negro 
slavery,  under  its  worst  aspects,  never 
exhibited  anything  to  parallel  the  labour 
and  fatigue  which  these  persons  are  fated 
to  encounter.  The  only  thing  that  sus- 
tains them  is  the  consideration  that  the 
day  happens  only  once  a-month.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  week  consecutively  of 
such  labour  as  is  undergone  in  these 
houses  on  Magazine  Day,  would  be  more 
than  the  strongest  constitution  could  en- 
dure. 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  such 
matter,  who  chanced  to  spend  a  few 
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minutes  in  a  large  house  in  the  Row  on 
Magazine  Day,  all  that  he  heard  would 
be  quite  unintelligible.  The  individuals 
ordering  periodicals  scarcely  ever  call  the 
periodicals  they  wish  to  procure  by  their 
proper  names.  The  love  of  brevity,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  is  observ- 
able in  every  word  they  utter.  The 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine"  never  gets  any 
other  name  than  the  "  Gents."  "  Tait's 
Magazine"  is  simply  "  Tait."  The  "  New 
MonthlyMagazine"  is  the  "  New  Month." 
The  "  Metropolitan  Magazine"  is  abbre- 
viated to  the  first  three  letters,  with  the 
addition  of  an  s.  The  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  is  the  «  Ency.  Brit."  The 
"  Court  Magazine"  is  the  "  Courts  the 
"  Lady's  Magazine  and  Museum"  is  re- 
duced to  the  dissyllable  of  "  Ladies  j"  so 
that  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  one  per- 
son singing  out,  in  one  breath,  "two 
Gents,"  «  six  Taits,"  "  four  Blackwood," 
"  dozen  Chambers"  (meaning  monthly 
parts),  "  three  New  Months,"  "  three 
Mets,"  "  one  Court,"  and  "  two  Ladies." 
But  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ludicrous 
effect  which  such  unintelligible  jargon 
must  have  in  the  ears  of  a  stranger,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  reader  imagine 
to  himself  that  a  battery  of  such  terms, 
levelled,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  at 
the  parties  behind  the  counter,  is  kept  up 
incessantly  by  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
at  once. 

The  incessant  bustle  kept  up  from 
morning  till  night  in  these  houses  in  the 
Row,  coupled  with  the  crowds  of  persons, 
chiefly  young  men,  who  are  always  in 
them,  afford  excellent  opportunities  to 
those  youths  who  may  be  disposed  to  ex- 
ercise their  light-fingered  capabilities. 
Handkerchiefs  often  disappear  from  one's 
pockets  on  such  occasions ;  but  when  it 
chances  to  be  a  rainy  day,  and  umbrellas 
are  in  requisition,  the  possessors  of  such 
articles  will  require  to  keep  what  is  called 
a  sharp  look-out  if  they  mean  to  retain 
them  for  their  own  use.  A  few  years 
since,  I  had  occasion,  on  a  rainy  Maga- 
zine Day,  to  be  in  one  of  the  wholesale 
houses  in  the  Row.  I  laid  down  an  ex- 
cellent silk  umbrella  while  I  paid  for  a 
magazine  ;  it  instantly  vanished.  I  men- 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  establishment ;  his  an- 
swer was, "  Oh,  sir,  everybody  must  take 
care  of  himself  on   Magazine  Day." 

3  A. 


While  mortified  at  the  circumstance,  I 
could  not  help  admiring  the  remarkable 
dexterity  with  which  the  theft  had  been 
committed.  I  hung  the  article  on  the 
counter,  close  beside  me,  and  I  am  sure 
half  a  dozen  seconds  could  not  have 
elapsed  before  I  discovered  that  it  was 
gone. 

Magazine  Day  always  occurs  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  except  when  that 
last  day  happens  on  a  Sunday.  In  such 
a  case,  Magazine  Day  takes  place  on  the 
Saturday.  The  appearance  of  the  Row 
on  such  days  exhibits  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  what  it  does  on  any  oljier  day  of 
the  month.  On  other  days  of  the  month, 
the  Row  has  a  dull  aspect.  You  only 
meet  with  a  single  individual  at  distances 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards.  The  place 
has  quite  a  deserted  appearance.  Very 
different  is  it  on  Magazine  Day.  Then 
you  see  crowds  of  persons,  chiefly  young 
men,  flying  about  in  all  directions,  with 
bags  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  either 
partially  or  wholly  filled  with  "  Mags," 
as  the  case  chances  to  be.  They  could 
not  appear  in  greater  haste  though  they 
were  running  to  save  their  lives. 

I  have  referred  to  the  quantity  of  busi- 
!  ness  done  in  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
'the  Row  on  Magazine  Day.    What  the 
:  entire  number  of  periodicals  which  are 
sold  by  the  booksellers  in  the  Row  on  that 
day  is,  I  have  no  data  by  which  I  can 
arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  ;  but,  from 
calculations  I  have  made,  I  should  think 
the  number  of  periodicals  which  issue 
from  the  Row  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month  cannot  be  much  under  fifty  thou- 
sand; and  I  should  think  the  entire. sum 
received  over  the  counter  for  these  is  not 
less  7000/.  or  8000/. 

The  Row  is  well  adapted  for  being  the 
emporium  of  literature.  It  is  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  London,  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
yet,  while  thus  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
great  and  busy  metropolis,  it  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  so  very  quiet,  except  on  Ma- 
gazine Day,  that,  if  a  stranger  were  taken 
from  the  country,  and  dropped  down  into 
it  blindfolded,  he  woukl,  on  opening  his 
eyes,  conclude  that  he  was  in  some  small 
provincial  town.  The  Row  is  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  booksellers  and  sta- 
tioners. The  only  premises  of  any  note 
possessed  "by  any  other  tradesman,  are 
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those  occupied  by  a  candle. maker.  I  have 
often  thought  it  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
be  induced  by  some  means  or  other  to  go 
and  manufacture  his  rushlights,  his  sixes, 
&c,  in  some  other  quarter.  The  asso- 
ciation between  tallow  and  literature  is 
quite  an  odd  one. 

I  have  said  that  Magazine  Day  is  a  sort 
of  era  in  the  history  of  the  bibliopolic 
trade ;  so  it  is  also  in  4hat  of  another  class 
of  persons — I  mean  authors  of  books  and 
contributors  to  periodicals.  Every  Ma- 
gazine Day,  by  ten  o'clock,  authors  are 
attracted  to  the  Row,  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  to  see  what  is  said  of  their 
productions  in  the  literary  notices  ;  while 
contributors,  or  rather  would-be  contribu- 
tors, are  drawn  to  the  same  locality,  to 
see  whether  their  articles  are  inserted,  or 
whether  they  can  read  their  fate  in  the 
notices  to  correspondents.  Neither  au- 
thors who  expect  their  books  to  be  re- 
viewed, nor  candidates  for  admission  into 
magazines,  have  resolution  to  wait  till  the 
periodicals  are  regularly  published.  Their 
anxiety  to  ascertain  their  doom,  in  such 
cases,  is  so  intense,  that  they  will  rather 
walk  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Lon- 
don to  the  Row — the  magazines  being 
here  first  seen — than  wait  for  two  or  three 
hours,  till  brought  to  them .  When  the  result 
is  agreeable,  they  do  not  regret  their  early 
rising,  or  the  distance  they  have  walked ; 
when  it  is  otherwise  they  reproach  them- 
selves with  their  folly  in  having  tormented 
themselves  before  the  time. 

Magazine  Day  is  not  confined  to  the 
metropolitan  circulation  of  periodical  lite- 
rature. On  that  day,  works  of  this  class 
are  collected  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  sent  off  in  packages  by  the  earliest 
conveyance.  Since  the  late  establishment 
of  steam  communication  between  London 
and  almost  every  port  of  any  importance 
in  the  kingdom,  the  periodicals  which 
first  see  the  light  in  the  Row,  on  Magazine 
Day,  are  in  the  hands  of  readers  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country  in  less  than 
a  week.  The  quantity  of  literature  thus 
sent  off  in  monthly  parcels  to  the  country 
is  immense,  and  has  been  vastly  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  cheap  publica- 
tions  into  the  bibliopolic  market. 

Chambers'  Journal. 

WHAT  IS  HONOUR? 

Not  to  be  captious,  nor  unjustly  fight : 

?Tis  to  confess  what's  wrong,  and  do  what's  right. 


GLANCES  AT  THE  MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 

Huddersfield. — The  Huddersfield  Tunnel 
is  a  most  extraordinary  work.  Between  Hud- 
dersfield and  the  village  of  Marsden,  where  it 
commences,  there  are  on  the  canal  forty-two 
locks — the  turnpike  road  leading  by  the  side, 
along  higher  ground,  through  a  very  romantic 
glen,  which  assumes  gradually  a  more  and  more 
mountainous  character.  The  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  is  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Hud- 
dersfield, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  canal. 
Here  the  Manchester-road  commences  a  stu- 
pendous ascent,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  contin- 
uation, so  that,  were  it  not  that  the  tunnel 
proclaims  its  own  wonder,  being  in  length  three 
miles  and  a  quarter,  cut  through  the  middle  of 
a  solid  mountain — the  face  of  the  country  alto- 
gether would  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  such  a 
work  of  art.  The  cost  is  said  to  have  been 
300,0007.,  which  brings  the  expense  to 
1Z.  5s.  3£<f.  per  inch ;  but  notwithstanding, 
the  line  is  regularly  worked,  the  undertaking 
has  failed  to  reimburse  the  original  proprie- 
tors. As  the  dimensions  are  too  small  to  admit 
!  of  two  boats  passing  each  other  during  their 
i  passage  through,  strict  regulations  are  enforced 
J  as  to  the  times  when  they  are  permitted  to 
enter  at  either  end.  Accordingly  they  adopt 
intervals  of  four  hours,  continually,  during 
day  and  night ;  when  the  towing  horses  are 
sent  over  the  hill  in  charge  of  a  man,  who  re- 
ceives sixpence  for  conducting  each  horse. 
The  span  of  the  circular  aperture  is  about  ten 
feet ;  the  height  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in  the  boat — those  used  in 
this  navigation  being  of  a  narrow,  compact 
|  build,  suited  to  the  service,  and  capable  of  car- 
I  rying  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons. 

The  operation  of  working  the  boats  through 
;  is  a  singular  one ;  and  performed  by  a  descrip- 
■  tion  of  labourers  adventitiously  hired  for  the 
purpose.  As  there  is  generally  work  to  be 
had,  a  sufficient  number  of  these  continually 
present  themselves,  who  having  remained  a 
few  days  or  a  week,  or  as  long  as  it  suits  them, 
receive  their  payment,  pursue  their  march, 
and  choose  another  occupation.  These  men, 
from  the  nature  of  their  service,  are  called 
"leggers,"  for  they  literally  work  the  boat 
with  their  legs,  or  kick  it  from  one  end  of  the 
tunnel  to  the  other ;  two  "  leggers "  in  each 
boat,  lying  on  their  sides,  back  to  back,  derive 
a,  purchase  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  use 
their  feet  against  the  opposite  walls.  It  is  a 
hard  service,  performed  in  total  darkness,  and 
not  altogether  void  of  danger,  as  the  roof  is 
composed  of  loose  material,  in  some  parts  con- 
tinually breaking  in.  Two  hours  is  the  time 
occupied  in  legging  a  boat  through,  and  a 
legger  earns  a  shilling  for  a  light  boat ;  after 
twelve  tons  he  receives  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence, and  so  on.  Adjaoent  to  the  tunnel  are 
considerable  reservoirs  of  water  on  the  higher 
ground;  I  saw  one  containing  about  twelve 
acres  ;  another  considerably  more  elevated,  is 
a  great  deal  larger.  This  latter  I  did  not  see, 
but  a  miller,  whose  works  receive  the  stream 
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as  it  passes  towards  the  lower  reservoir,  told 
me  it  enabled  him,  on  its  transit,  to  set  on 
three  pairs  of  stone  of  four  feet  ten  inches  di- 
ameter, for  three  weeks,  day  and  night;  he 
said  it  measured  forty  acres. 

Dewsbury. — The  town  of  Dewsbury  is  not 
only  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  blankets, 
but  also  for  a  novel  business  or  trade  which 
has  sprung  up  in  England,  in  addition  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  of  late  years — namely,  that 
of  grinding  old  garments  new  ;  literally  tear- 
ing in  pieces  fusty  old  rags,  collected  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent,  by  a  ma- 
chine called  a  "devil,"  till  a  substance  very 
like  the  original  wool  is  produced  :  this,  by 
the  help  of  a  small  addition  of  new  wool,  is 
respun  and  manufactured  into  sundry  useful 
coarse  articles;  such  as  the  wadding  which 
Messrs.  Stultze  and  Co.  introduce  within  the 
collars  of  their  very  fashionable  coats,  and  va- 
rious descriptions  of  druggets,  horse  sheet- 
ing, &c. 

The  trade  or  occupation  of  the  late  owner, 
his  life  and  habits,  or  the  filthiness  and  anti- 
quity of  the  garment  itself,  oppose  no  bar  to  this 
wonderful  process  of  regeneration  ;  whether 
from  the  scarecrow  or  the  gibbet,  it  maks  no 
difference ;  so  that,  according  to  the  transmu- 
tation of  human  affairs,  it  no  doubt  frequently 
does  happen,  without  figure  of  speech  or  meta- 
phor, that  the  identical  garment  to-day  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  rain  in  a  Kentish  cherry  or- 
chard, or  saturated  with  tobacco  smoke  on  the 
back  of  a  beggar  in  a  pot-house,  is  doomed,  in 
its  turn,  "perfusus  liguidis  odoribus,"  to  grace 
the  swelling  collar,  or  add  dignified  proportion 
to  the  chest  of  the  dandy.  Old  flannel  petti- 
coats, serge,  and  bunting,  are  not  only  unra- 
velled and  brought  to  their  original  thread  by 
the  claws  of  the  devil,  but  this  machine,  by- 
the-way,  simply  a  series  of  cylinders  armed 
with  iron  hooks,  effectually,  it  is  said,  pulls 
to  pieces  and  separates  the  pitchmark  of  the 
sheep's  back — which  latter  operation  really  is 
a  job  worthy  of  the  very  devil  himself.  Those 
who  delight  in  matters  of  speculation  have  here 
an  ample  field,  provided  they  feel  inclined  to 
extend  their  researches  on  this  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  coats ;  for  their  imagination 
would  have  room  to  range  in  unfettered  flight, 
even  from  the  blazing  galaxy  of  a  regal  draw- 
ing-room down  to  the  night  cellars  and  lowest 
haunts  of  London,  Germany,  Poland,  Portugal, 
&c.  as  well  as  probably  even  to  other  countries 
visited  by  the  plague.  But  as  such  conside- 
rations would  only  tend  to  put  a  man  out  of 
conceit  with  his  own  coat,  or  afllict  some  of 
my  fair  friends  with  an  antipathy  to  flannel  al- 
together, they  are  much  better  let  alone ; 
nevertheless,  the  subject  may  serve  as  a  hint 
to  those  whom  a  spirit  of  economy  may  urge  to 
drive  an  over-hard  bargain  with  their  tailor,  or 
good  housewives,  who  inconsiderately  chuckle 
at  having  been  clever  enough,  as  they  imagine, 
to  perform  an  impossibility — that  is  to  say,  in 
times  while  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
to  buy  a  pair  of  blankets  for  less  than  the  value 
of  the  wool.  These  economists  may  treasure 
up  much  ,  useful  information,  by  considering 


well  the  means  by  which  materials  may  be 
combined  to  suit  their  purpose ;  for  the 
"  shoddy,"  as  it  is  called,  may  be,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  mixed  with  new  wool  in  any 
proportion  ;  so  as  to  afford,  by  the  help  of 
various  artists,  in  this  free  country,  equal  sa- 
tisfaction to  all  parties,  whether  the  latter  be 
tidy  or  dirty  by  nature. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  see  somewhat  of  the 
above  process,  I  walked  from  Dewsbury  to  the 
village  of  Battley  Carr,  on  the  river  Calder, 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  there  are  several 
rag  mills,  and  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  them.  The 
rags  were  ground,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  up- 
permost apartment  of  the  building,  by  ma- 
chines, in  outward  appearance  like  Cook's 
agricultural  winnowing  machine,  and  each  at- 
tended by  three  or  four  boys  and  girls.  The 
operation  of  the  machinery  was  so  thoroughly 
incased  in  wood,  that  nothing  was  to.be  seen, 
though  it  consisted,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, of  cylinders  armed  with  hooks,  which, 
being  of  different  sizes,  perform  their  office 
one  after  another  till  the  rags  put  in  at  the  top 
come  out  at  the  bottom  to  all  appearance  like 
coarse  short  wool.  A  single  glance  at  the 
ceremony  going  forward  was  quite  sufficient  to 
convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  business — a  single 
whiff  of  air  from  the  interior  of  the  apartment 
was  almost  more  than  could  be  endured. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  render  intelligible  to 
the  other  senses  what  is  an  affair  of  the  nose 
alone — in  other  words,  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe an  ill  smell ;  first,  because  the  subject  is 
not  agreeable,  and  next,  because  it  is  parti- 
cularly difficult;  indeed,  I  know  not  even 
whether  it  be  a  physical  or  a  metaphysical 
question,  whether  or  not  a  smell  be,  de  jure, 
a  noun  and  the  name  of  a  thing,  having  sub- 
stance and  dimensions,  or  whether  it  be  an 
ethereal  essence  void  of  material  particles — as 
it  were  the  benediction  of  animal  matter  de- 
parting from  the  physical  to  the  metaphysical 
world,  and  at  that  very  critical  moment  of  its 
existence,  or  non-existence,  when  it  belongs  to 
neither.  But  if  the  smell  of  the  rag-grinding 
process  can  be  estimated  in  any  degree,  and  an 
inference  drawn,  by  the  quantity  of  dust  pro- 
duced, the  quality  of  the  latter  at  the  same 
time  not  being  forgotten,  then  some  little  notion 
may  probably  be  given  by  stating,  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  mill  are  not 
only  involved  all  the  time  it  works  in  a  thick 
cloud,  so  as  to  be  hardly  visible,  but  whenever 
they  emerge,  appear  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  downy  particles  that  entirely  obscure  their 
features  and  render  them  in  appearance  like  so 
many  brown  moths. 

It  is  really  extraordinary  to  observe,  on 
taking  a  portion  of  shoddy  in  the  hand  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  the  full  extent  of  its 
transmutation — how  perfectly  the  disentangle- 
ment of  the  filament  has  been  effected  ;  al- 
though, notwithstanding  its  freshened  appear- 
ance, time  and  temperature  must  have  inevit- 
ably brought  it  nearer  to  the  period  of  ultimate 
decay. 

The  shoddy  thus  prepared  in  the  mill  is 
afterward  subjected  to  the  usual  process  of 
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manufacture,  and  together  with  an  admixture  J  were  filled  to  a  certain  extent,  much 
of  new  wool,  and  the  help  of  large  quantities  to  the  discomfort  of  the  live  stock  on 
of  oil,  it  is  passed  through  the  discipline  of  the  j  board  under  which  head  our  trio  and 
carding  machine,  mules,  &c,  till  a  thread  is  1 
formed,  which  latter  is  handed  to  the  weavers. 
But,  alas !  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection 
in  human  nature,  or  the  works  of  man  : — not- 


about  forty  passengers — inclusive  of 
women  and  children,  and  exclusive  of 
half  a  dozen  of  hands  belonging  to  the 


withstanding  all  possible  exertion,  there  are  j  vessel — must  be  comprised, 
certain  parts  and  particles  appertaining  tot     Xhe  ]ow  after-cabin  measured  twelve 
these  fusty  old  rags  that  cannot  be  worked  up  r      .      .  ,  .     Tx        r     .  ,    ,    .  .  - 
into  new  coats,  do  what  men  will;  and  of|feet  bY  eight'    lt  was  furnished  with  four 


which  the  shoddy,  to  do  it  justice,  maybe  said 
to  be  wholly  liberated  and  purified :  such 
things,  for  instance,  as  the  hides  of  ancient 
fleas  that  have  lingered  through  a  rainy  sea- 
son and  died  of  rheumatism,  and  so  forth.  Yet, 
in  the  present  day,  such  is  the  enlightenment 
of  man's  understanding,  that  even  all  these, 
be  they  what  they  may,  are  scrupulously  turned 
to  account,  being  mixed  up  together  with  all 
the  refuse,  and  that  part  of  the  shoddy  too 
short  to  spin,  packed  in  bales,  covered  with 


confined  double  berths,  each  containing  a 
dirty  mattress,  a  blanket,  and  on  an 
average  five  hundred  cockroaches  and 
other  creepers.  Half  a  dozen  passengers 
might  have  been  accomodated  with  some 
decency  in  this  den;  nevertheless,  as  it 
was,  it  was  devoted  to  the  free  use  of 
five-and-twenty.  In  brief,  the  manner 
in  which  the  vessel  was  crammed  to  re- 


coarse  matting,  and  thus  shipped  otf  to  Kent  pletion  with  live  and  dead  stock,  to  the 
as  manure  for  hops.  In  this  state,  called  "  til-  j  exclusion  of  any  chance  of  ease,  was  dis- 
lage  muck,"  it  fetches  about  forty-seven  shil- !  creditable  to  the  owners  and  officers  of 
lings  a  ton  In  a  yard  adjoining  Raven's  j?he  ship>  But  what  could  we  expect 
wharf,  which  though  a  mile  from  the  town  of  I  r       L  •  u  ui^ji 

Dewsbury,  and  the  road  is  extremely  hilly,  is  j  from  beinSs  such  as  we  novv  had  t0  deal 
the  usual  place  of  shipment,  I  saw  a  large  w'tn  • 

heap  of  this  compost  which  very  much  resem- 1  The  day  spent  at  anchor,  within  the 
bled— "horresco  referens"— "  I  have  a  crawl-  j  bar  of  the  Mississippi,  had  given  us  some 
ing  sensation  as  I  write"— the  stuffing  I  have  f„„^„0^  „r  J;;;™  nnA  nf  *ko  „w 


occasionally  seen,  nay,  slept  upon,  in  inferior 
mattresses.  Workmen  were  at  the  time  em- 
ployed in  lading  a  cargo  of  these  bales,  as  well 
as  the  compost  that  lay  in  bulk'  in  the  yard  ; 
they  were  then  heating  most  violently.  Im- 
pressed, on  account  of  the  vessel,  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  fire,  for  never  did  I  see  goods 
put  on  board  in  such  a  state,  I  asked  the  man 
at  the  crane  whether  he  did  not  think  there 
was  danger.  After  looking  at  me  for  some 
seconds  with  attention,  his  reply  was  at  least 
emphatic — "  I  like,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  see  'em 
sweat." — Sir  George  Head. 


RAMBLES  IN  MEXICO. 

THE  GULF. 

The  Halcyon  was  a  small,  two-masted 
vessel,  of  about  trifling  burden,  in  fact,  of 
far  too  great  a  draught  for  the  trade  in 


foretaste  of  our  position,  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  among  whom  we  were 
thrown  ;  and  during  the  succeeding  days, 
we  had  ample  time  for  closer  obser- 
vation. 

As  to  the  nations  and  pursuits,  there 
was  distinction  enough  among  the  forty 
souls  on  board  :  as  to  character,  one  term 
would  suffice;  they  were  rogues  all ;  our- 
selves excluded.   De  Vignes,  the  captain, 
was  a  Provencal,  the  same  who,  if  report 
said  true,  commanded  the  Calypso  slave 
:  ship,  with  three  hundred  slaves  on  board, 
i  which   was    captured  by  an  English 
|  cruiser  off  Mantanzas.    Within  sight  of 
his  port,  his  evil  star  prevailed  j  he  was 
observed  and  chased — was  obliged  to  run 
his  ship   aground,  and  only  escaped 
certain  hanging  by  leaping  overboard,  and 


which  it  was  engaged,  as  will  be  seen  |  swimming  for  his  life  to  the  shore, 
hereafter.    The  peculiar  details  of  the  I  Though   a  slave  dealer  and  excessively 


rig  I  spare  you ;  first,  because  you  would 
hardly  be  wiser  for  them,  and  secondly, 
because  I  have  forgotten  them.  Our 
freight  below  deck  consisted  of  notions, 
or  a  mixed  cargoe  of  European  and 


choleric,  he  was  not  without  his  good 
points.  When  not  irritated,  he  might  be 
termed  good  natured,  and  evinced  gener- 
ous and  charitable  feelings.  He  was 
doubtless  a  good  seaman.    His  general 


American  manufacture,  suited  to  the  manner,  however,  gave  you  the  impres- 
Mexican  market.  The  hold  was  gorged  |  sion  of  being  soured  by  adversity,  and  by 
to  the  hatches ;  the  forward  deck  encum- I  a  constant  struggle  with  misfortune, 
bei  ed  with  two  large  piles  of  merchandise  j  Among  the  crew  under  his  command, 
and  lumber,  and  the  cabins,  fore  and  aft,  I  you  might  enumerate  probably  as  many 
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nations  as  individuals ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  amusing  than  to  hear  the  orders, 
whenever  he  was  in  a  bustle,  given  and 
responded  to  in  English,  Spanish  and 
French. 


time  of  the  attack  upon  New  Orleans. 
Whether  his  brain  or  his  morals  had 
become  unsettled  from'  a  knock  on  the 
head  from  the  but  end  of  a  musket,  which 
he  had  received  on  this  occasion,  and 


Among  those  who  were  entitled,  by  j  had  not  yet  digested,  I  cannot  say  j  but  it 
right  of  payment,  to  the  same  accomoda-  ;  was  evident  that  he  had  never  acted  like 
tion  as  ourselves — with  the  exception  of]  a  man  of  education,  breeding  or  noble 
the  special  enjoyment  of  the  berths  and 
cockroaches,  which  we  had  timely  secur- 
ed— there  were  characters  such  as  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  of  the  present 
herd  of  tale-weavers  for  the  annuals  and 
magazines.  I  cannot  linger,  however, 
with  either  Don  Peblo,  a  fat  old  Spaniard, 
full  of  conceits,  and  odd  scraps  of  songs, 
with  a  good  chance  of  being  hung  as  a 
Guachupin;  or  Don   Garcia,  an  exiled 


birth  since.  He  had  adopted  the  creed 
of  Sardanapalus  ;  and  at  New  Orleans, 
in  the  attakapas,  at  the,  Havanna,  in  the 
islands,  and  on  the  main  land,  had  led, 
for  years,  a  shameless  life  of  sin  and 
crime.  As  he  acquired  gold,  he  spent  it 
in  brawls  and  violence.  His  person 
bore  the  marks  of  the  cutting  and  stabbing 
frays  in  which  he  had  often  been  an 
actor,  and  not  unfrequently  a  victim. 
Now,  penniless,  he  was  going  to  Mexico, 
pairing  secretly  thither  with  reasonable  i  to  make  his  fortune  in  some  wild  specu 


Mexican  officer,  of  Iturbide's  party,  re- 


expectation  of  being  discovered  and  shot 
or  Cortina  the  captain,  who  had  lost  his 
ship ;  or  Celestina,  the  farceur  of  the 
company.  Neither  can  I  give  you  the 
history  of  the  conjuror  on  board;  nor 
describe  the  boisterous  singing  and  gam- 
ing, the  impure  orgies  and  impious  airs  of 
the  mauvaissujets,  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man nor  give  the  history  of  the  fair  Creole 
emigrating  from  New  Orleans,  with  her 
squalling  child,  under  the  protection  of  a 
fat  and  portly  schoolmaster  of  Tamaulipas, 


lation,  in  reference  to  which  he  could 
neither  point  out  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  set  on  foot,  nor  the  ultimate 
ends  which  were  to  be  gained.  When 
not  excited,  he  was  good  tempered,  and 
his  voice  was  one  of  the  most  musical  I 
ever  heard.  When  conversing,  which 
he  did  at  times  most  agreeable  and  well, 
you  could  hardly  believe  that  those  bland 
tones  were  the  production  of  such  a 
stormy  machine  ;  or  that  the  same  lips 
could  pour  forth  that  uncontrolled  torrent 


jealous  and  suspicious  *of  every  man  on  |  of  impure  language,  in  hot  vehemence  of 


board.  One  personage,  however,  was 
too  striking  not  to  be  singled  out. 

A  tall  athletic  figure,  with  strongly 
marked  features  ;  a  countenance  rough- 
ened with  the  signs  of  long  addiction  to 
a  life  of  passion  and  adventure;  shabby 
travel-worn  habiliments,  and  a  slouched 
hat,  under  which,  he  could,  when  occa- 
sion suited,  throw  his  changeful  features 
into  shadows,  indicated  the  bravo,  sot 
disant  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Maison 
Rouge,  of  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of 
Maison  Rouge  de  Perpignan.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  Louisiana,  and  had  been 
cheated  of  some  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lion acres  of  fat  and  fertile  land  in  that 
state,  as  his  lawful  patrimony.  He  had 
been  compelled  by  a  stern  and  uncivil 
guardian  to  study  civil  engineering,  and, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  with 
considerable  success.  Subsequently,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  when 
acting  as  sentinel  in  the  marshes,  at  the 


rage,  when  the  possessor  was  under  the 
influence  of  passion.  Never  did  I  see 
before  me  an  example  like  that  here 
afforded,  of  the  wakefulness  of  conscience 
while  the  body  slept.  He  never  gave 
himself  up  to  rest  like  other  men.  It 
seemed  that  his  nerves  were  never  un- 
braced, and  his  muscles  never  in  complete 
repose — that  the  bow  was  never  un- 
strung. The  first  impulse  of  his  muscu- 
lar arm  on  being  disturbed,  was  to  place 
itself  in  a  position  to  guard  his  body  ;  the 
first  expression  of  his  lineaments  was 
that  of  suspicion.  He  never  seemed  to 
dream  of  his  innocent  childhood,  but 
always  of  the  scenes  of  his  misspent  and 
stormy  manhood,  and  they  truly  were 
not  calculated  to  lull  his  slumbers. 

Thus  crowded  together  and  surrounded, 
it  was  a  blessing  to  be  favoured  by  wind 
and  weather,  and  to  have  a  reasonable 
hope  of  a  speedy  termination  to  our  voy- 
age. The  meals,  which  occurred  twice  a 
day,  were  hasty  and  rude  repasts,  of 
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which,  hunger  compelling,  we  all  partook,  |  was  music  to  our  ears  as  we  lay  under 
standing  round  the  raised  roof  of  the  after-  j  our  blankets  stretched  on  the  roof  of  the 
cabin  :  below  declss,  it  would  have  been  j  cabin.  We  hailed  our  escape  from  the 
impossible  to  assist  at  them.  arms  of  winter ;  from  the  marshes,  quags, 

Sunday  was,  of  course,  in  nowise  dis-  j  mud  and  snow  of  New  Orleans,  its  thick 
tinguished  from  other  days,  by  a  greater  |  and  polluted  air,  where  the  worshippers 
propriety  of  demeanor  or  calmer  temper  of  Mammon  alone  can  find  delight,  to  the 
of  mind.  We  were  quite  beyond  the  mountains,  the  vegetation,  the  eternal 
Sabbath:  and  the  only  thing  which  mark-  ;  summer  of  New  Spain, 
ed  that  such  a  day  was  entered- on  the  Still,  if  I  may  depict  my  own  feelings, 
log,  was  a- quarrel,  knife  in  hand,  between  j  I  must  confess  that  there  was  a  weight  on 
the  supervisor  of  provisions  and  the  cook,  my  spirits,  which,  though  it  could  not 
arising  from  a  claim  to  the  honor  of  mix-  entirely  crush  those  pleasant  hopes  and 
ing  the  Sunday  pudding,  upon  which  each  reflections,  seemed  to  prevent  their  soar- 
insisted.  I  forget  who  gained  the  victory  ing  and  running  riot.  I  would  not  shut 
ultimately,  but  I  remember  that  the  pud-  j  my  eyes  to  some  signs  of  probable  diffi- 
ding  was  very  badly  mixed,  and  as  tough  |  culty  which  all  might  have  noticed  ;  and  I 
as  parchment.  could  not  prevent  certain   portents  of 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  |  corning  troubles  from  depressing  on  my 
quitting  the  Balize,  as  I  have  related,  it  I  mind. 

fell  calm.  A  golden  mist  hovered  over  (  Among  the  former  I  may  mention  the 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  green  j  knowledge,  that  as  there  was  only  six  or 
color  of  its  waters  betokened  our  having  seven  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  while  our 
come  upon  soundings.  The  weather,  as  j  vessel  had  full  ten  feet  draught,  she  must 
the  day  advanced,  maintained  the  same  j  consequently  be  unloaded  before  she  could 
character.  Portuguese  men-of-war  float-  enter  the  river.  Further,  that  where  we 
ed  by  hundreds  about  the  goelette  ;  and  !  lay,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  shelterless 
whenever  the  white  vapours,  in  which  j  and  iron-bound  coast  to  the  north  and 
the  horizon  was  swathed,  broke  in  our  j  south,  no  vessel  could  maintain  its  ground, 
vicinity,  and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  !  should  any  of  the  prevailing  winds  arise, 
us,  the  air  was  delicious.  The  state  of ;  In  addition,  it  was  whispered  about  the 
inaction,  however,  was  disagreeable,  and;  vessel,  that  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
the  constanl  jar  of  what  our  captain  in  I  contraband  goods  were  concealed  on 
his  piebald  language,  called  thzpumtackle)  \  board,  and  that  a  recent  change  in  the 
as  the  bark  rolled  on  the  swell,  not  the  j  custom  house  of  Tampico,  combined  with 
less  so.  We  were  drifting  slowly  on  the  j  the  bad  name  which  the  Halcyon  had 
current  to  the  northward.  As  the  sun  already  acquired,  would  probably  bring 
sunk,  however,  the  sea  breeze  filled  our  j  the  vessel  and  all  on  board  into  difficulty, 
sails;  and  the  mist  dispersing,  we  pro- j  in  this  semi-barbarous  country,  where  the 
ceeded  to  the  westward ;  and,  coming  in  law  was  but  imperfectly  understood,  and 
full  view  of  the  low,  sandy  hills  on  the  I  still  more  imperfectly  administered, 
beach,  anchored  after  sunset  in  about  Moreover,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  some 
nine  fathoms,  in  the  roads  of  Tampico,  of  us  on  board  were  witnesses  of  much 
directly  opposite  the  bar  at  the  entrance  calculated  to  throw  a  yet  darker  veil  over 
of  the  river  Panuco,  distant  about  three  the  future. 

miles.  Lovely  as  the  weather  had  been  for 

This  was  not  so  much  amiss.  But  j  some  time,  the  signs  of  a  coming  change 
our  pleasant  dreams  of  a  speedy  termina-  j  had  gradually  thickened  upon  us.  The 
tion  to  the  present  state  of  durance  vile  |  deep  blue  of  the  southern  sky,  had  of 
were,  as  yet,  far  from  being  realized.  jlate,  occasionally,  towards  evening,  been 
The  night  was  clear  and  starlight — how  I  flickered  with  one  or  two  light  vapoury 
bright  and  brilliant  the  constellations  stood  !  and  feathery  clouds,  like  the  tail  of  a 
in  the  heavens,  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  j  comet,  seemingly  balanced  over  our  heads 
Even  after  our  short  voyage,  the  breath  I  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  the  land  was  delicious,  and  the  heavy  j  The  cessation  of  the  steady  breeze,  the 
dull  sound  of  the  breakers  on  the  bar  that  fluctuating  calm  of  the  preceding  day, 
engirdled  the  land  of  wonders  before  lis,  i  the  superabundant  dews,  and  more  than 
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all,  the  restless  swell  now  heaving  upon 
the  shore  from  the  depths  of  the  gulf,  had 
all  betokened  to  the  practised  eye  and 
long  experience  of  De  Vignes  the  near 
approach  of  a  norte,  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  of  those  violent  winds  which 
agitate  this  land-locked  and  deceitful  sea  ; 
and  while  others  were  dreaming  of  land, 
he  was  evidently  thinking  of  storm  and 
tempest,  and  was  preparing  for  it  accord- 
ingly. Our  chain  cable  was  fitted  with  a 
buoy,  and  arrangements  made  to  slip  it 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Before  he 
went  to  his  repose,  the  topmasts  and 

yards  were  lowered,  and  every  sail  on  was  felt  by  all,  as  we*  lound  ourselves  at 
board  double  reefed,  and  the  decks  clear-  ;  length  riding  at  anchor  again  within 
ed  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  clear!  hail. 

them.  What  then  occurred  is  now 

With  the  approach  of  morning,  driving  dream  to  me;  that  a  boat  should 
bodies  of  cold  mist  covered  us  once  more,  aboard  of  us,  and  that  hardly 


beat,  the  captain  resolved  to  send  the 
shallop  with  two  men  to  communicate 
with  them.  Two  more  hours  of  uncer- 
tainty followed,  when  the  boatmen  came 
back,  stating  that  the  answer  returned  by 
the  officers  was,  that  we  must  come  and 
anchor  near  the  shore,  before  they  would 
board  us.  Old  De  Vignes  gave  a  terrific 
growl  on  hearing  this;  and  glanced  at 
the  thickening  sky,  and  at  the  eastern 
horizon;  and, after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
gave  the  necessary  order  to  obey,  and  to 
run  the  goelette  in.  The  anchor  was 
weighed  ;  and.  a  momentary  exultation 


Ke  a 
come 
an  indi- 


and  veiled  the  land  from  our  view, 
went  after  hour,  and  the  evil 
thickened  around  us ;   the  sky  became ;  seen  by  the  most  heedless  on  board, 
blurred  with  shapeless  masses  of  reddish  j  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  incompre- 


Hour  i  vidual  should  leave  the  goelette,  when  at 
omens  j  this  time  our  fate  might  have  been  fore- 


clouds;  as  the  sun  rose,  a  broken  and  dis- 
colored rainbow  was  seen  in  the  west,  i 


hensible.  The  crowded  state  of  the  ves- 
sel was  a  source  of  discomfort  to  all ;  our 


Ill-omened  arch  !  how  different  from  the  \  water  and  our  biscuit  were  both  known 
bow  after  summer  rain,  spanning  the  j  to  be  running  short,  and  the  signs  of  the 
eastern  sky  at  eventide,  which  we  have  !  impending  tempest  could  no  longer  be 


learned  to  hail  as  full  of  promise  ! 


misunderstood.    Yet  no  one  stirred — for 


About  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  the  sea  breeze  why,  no  one  could  give  a  reason  but  the 
dispersed  the  mists  on  the  smoothed  but  j  poor  one,  that  the  few  who  went,  must 
heaving  surface  of  the  water,  but  had  no  j  go  without  baggage  ashore,  and  the  im- 


power  on  the  sky,  which  imperceptibly 
grew  of  a  deeper  dun,  especially  from ! 
the  zenith  to  the  southeast. 

Our  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  to  the 
west,  where  we  could  again  descry  the 
range  of  coast,  the  foam-covered  line  of 
breakers  on  the  bar,  and  the  tall  masts  of 
a  number  of  vessels  within  it.  Six  or 
eight  of  various  burden  were  seen  riding 
at  anchor,  in  the  open  roadstead  ;  either 
watching,  like  ourselves,  for  communica- 
tion with  the  shore,  or  outward  bound,  for 
the  reception  of  their  cargo.  Our  glasses 
were  constantly  directed  to  the  bar  for 
some  indication  that  the  signals  for  a  pilot 
were  observed ;  but  hours  came  and  went, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  recognition. 
As  the  day  passed  the  meridian,  however, 
a  black  spot  was  seen  among  the  breakers, 
and  then  another,  and  we  soon  dis- 
tinguished two  custom-house  boats  pulling 
north  and  south,  to  communicate  with 
other  ships.  When  it  became  evident 
that  neither  considered  us  within  their 


pulse  seemed  to  be  "to  stick  by  the  stuff." 
The  boat  was,  after  an  instant's  parley, 
pushed  off  again  with  its  wild,  savage 
look'ng  crew,  who  were  accompanied  by 
the^upercargo  of  the  goelette,  alter  giving 
the  promfce,  that  early  next  morning  all 
the  passengers  should  be  landed,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  cargo  forthwith  com- 
menced. They  hoisted  the  sail — were 
soon  carried  to  the  bar,  and  disappeared 
among  the  huge  waves  which  broke 
upon  it. 

The  momentary  bustle  over,  we  had 
time  to  comprehend  our  position,  and  it 
grew  more  dreary  every  instant.  The 
wind  now  blew  steadily  from  the  south- 
east, and  the  swell  rose  with  it.  The 
sky  began  to  lose  its  uniform  shade,  and 
to  jag  and  to  rend  into  shapeless  masses 
of  broken  clouds.  The  man-of-war  bird 
was  seen  high  up  in  the  atmosphere, 
breasting  the  breeze,  and  scudding  out  to 
sea  ;  while  the  bands  of  white  pelicans, 
which  we  had  watched  soaring  and  diving 
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in  the  roadstead  during  the  morning,  quit- 
ted their  toils  and  wheeled  their  heavy 
flight  over  the  breakers  to  the  sheltered 
sands  and  lagoons  of  the  land.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  were  leaving  us  and  our  illstarred 
neighbours  to  their  fate.  It  was  evident, 
that  the  latter  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
were  hastily  preparing  for  the  coming 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  the  air  and 
ocean.  One  brig  partly  discharged, 
which  lay  about  a  mile  nearer  the  bar, 
trusting  probably  to  the  weight  of  water 
which  was  now  rolling  in  upon  the  land, 
resolved  to  attempt  the  passage,  and  set- 
ting her  sails,  sto*od  in  boldly  for  the 
shore.  The  day  must  have  been  near 
its  close,  for  we  had  difficulty  to  descry 
her  motions  distinctly  in  the  thickening 
haze.  She  was  seen  to  career  midway 
among  the  breakers,  when  suddenly  her 
change  of  position  and  inclination  told  us 
she  had  struck.  A  few  minutes  of  intense 
anxiety  followed.  To  return  was  impos- 
sible, and  if  she  did  not  advance,  her 
total  loss  was  unavoidable.  We  saw  her 
heave  and  strike  heavily  three  or  four 
times,  as  the  sea  rolled  in  upon  her,  and 
had  given  her  up  for  lost,  when  provi- 
dentially a  heavier  billow  than  ordinary 
carried  her  over  the  last  ridge,  and  righting, 
she  was  in  safety.    How  we  envied  her ! 

As  evening  darkened,  the  deck,  the 
wind  increased,  and  the  captain  no 
longer  made  a  secret  of  his  conviction 
that  we  should  be  driven  out  to  sea  before 
morning.  There  was  something  like  des- 
pair painted  on  the  visages  of  some, 
when  this  became  known  ;  and  a  volley 
of  curses,  deep,  not  loud,  answered  the 
announcement. 

We  were  not  long  left  in  uncertanity. 
(t  The  ship  to  the  southward  is  scudding!" 
said  one.  "There  goes  the  brig!"  ex. 
claimed  another.  I  remember  I  was  in 
my  usual  position  on  the  deck  near  the 
little  tiller;  now  and  then  glancing  at 
the  dim  form  of  our  nearest  neighbour  ; 
or  searching  into  the  gloom  to  windward, 
striving  to  penetrate  the  dusk  out  of 
which  one  spectral  foam-tipped  billow 
was  heaving  and  passing  under  us  after 
another,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  a  strong 
but  steady  wind,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  goelette  received  a  shock  from  the 
opposite  quarter  which  staggered  all  upon 
deck,  and  steadied  her  completely  for  the 
moment. 


"Elnorte!"  yelled  the  mate  at  my 
elbow,  as  a  torrent  of  wind  and  spray 
swept  over  the  deck.  "El  norteV 
echoed  Cortina,  the  shipless  captain,  "  I 
lost  my  ship  in  the  last !"  "  Elnorte!" 
shouted  the  bravo,  excited  with  the 
coming  struggle  with  the  elements,  for 
which  he  had  been  preparing  himself  by 
stripping  himself  almost  naked,  and  tying 
a  ragged  handkerchief  about  his  head. 
"  Helm  hard  down — slip  the  chain 
cable  I"  responded  the  captain,  as  he 
hoisted  the  jib  with  his  own  hands  ;  and 
instantly  the  harsh  sound  of  the  iron  was 
heard  passing  out  at  the  bow.  The  vessel 
began  to  change  her  direction,  when 
suddenly  she  was  brought  to  again  with  a 
jerk,  and  a  cry  forward  announced  that 
the  last  bolt  of  the  chain  refused  to  pass 
through  the  hawse  hole. 

A  cold  chisel  was  procured,  and  while 
it  was  employed  to  cut  the  bolt,  all  who 
were  aware  of  the  circumstance  were  in- 
clined to  check  their  breath.  Our 
position  was  truly  one  of  no  ordinary 
peril,  as  the  strain  upon  the  forward 
timber  threatened  to  tear  it  out  of  the  ship, 
in  which  case  we  must  intantlyhave  gone 
down. 

At  length  the  bolt  was  severed,  and 
'  the  vessel  free  from  all  obstacles,  whirled 
round,  and  began  to  fly  before  the  wind. 

Such  a  wind  I  had  till  then  never  im- 
i  agined.  The'sea  was  apparently  levelled 
|  under  its  pressure ;  and  far  and  near 
j  seemed  like  a  carpet  of  driving  snow, 
j  from  the  sleet  and  foam  which  were 
I  raised  and  hurried  along  its  surface. 

Thus  we  turned  our  back  on  the  shore, 
!  and  drove  hour  after  hour  in  storm  and 
!  darkness  into  the  unknown  void  before 
us. 

What  appearance  there  was  in  the 
sky  I  do  not  know,  as  our  vision  was 
limited  to  a  narrow  circle  of  half  a  furlong 
around  us;  but  if  the  disorder  of  the 
clouds  answered  that  of  the  waves,  there 
must  have  been  awful  doings  over  our 
heads. 

The  sea,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  wind  which  I  have  alluded 
to,  was  not  long  to  be  lulled  in  this  un- 
natural slumber,  but  began  to  rise  and 
toss  us  about  in  fearful  wise  ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  until  we  had  run  under  shortened 
sail  for  many  hours,  in  a  direction  that 
carried  us  out  of  all  danger  of  the  coast 
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and  we  lay  to  under  three-reefed  main- 
sail and  trysail,  that  we  felt  all  the  dis- 
comfort of  our  situation. 

By  this  time  the  decks,  washed  by  the 
sea,  had  been  cleared  of  all  lumber. 
The  cocks  and  hens  had  been  drowned 
in  the  coops,  the  boat  had  been  half 
staved,  the  binnacle  and  compass  broken, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  forced  by  the  wet 
and  chillness  of  the  atmosphere  to  herd 
together  below  deck. 

Meantime,  what  between  the  crowded 
state  of  the  cabins,  the, violence  of  the 
storm,  the  shocks  received  from  the  strife 
of  waters  in  which  we  were  involved, 
the  fears  and  terrors  of  some,  the  horrid 
and  blasphemous  language  uttered  by 
others  of  the  desperadoes  about  us, 
the  dirt  and  impurity  surrounding  us,  and 
the  quarrelling  and  caballing  of  the  crew, 
our  position  was  truly  unenviable. 

Morning  brought  no  cessation  of  the 
tempest.  The  wind  continued  to  blow 
with  terrific  violence,  and  daylight  found 
us  rocking*and  riding  among  a  tumult  of 
billows,  whitened  by  the  driving  surf,  and 
enveloped  by  a  gray  misty  cloud  of 
agitated  vapour.  The  pumps  were 
sounded  every  half  hour.  The  Halcyon 
was  however  sound,  and  the  captain's 
arrangements  well  and  knowingly  made  ; 
and  there  we  rode,  while  one  immense 
billow  after  another  swelled  up  like  huge 
monsters  out  of  the  mist  to  windward, 
advanced  topling  towards  us,  with  its 
broad  spread  moving  slopes  marbled  by 
the  bands  of  creamy  foam,  and  after  a 
moment  of  seeming  hesitation  whether  it 
should  go  over  or  under  us,  was  seen 
Vanishing  to  leeward. 

The  history  of  hours  thus  spent,  must 
be  passed  over.  The  first  day  the  Hla- 
cyon's  stomach  seemed  to  be  annihilated. 
Nobody  cared  for  sustenance,  and  cooking 
was  out  of  the  question.  Some  hope 
had  been  entertained  that  the  storm 
might  lull  at  sunset,  the  same  hour  at 
which  it  had  arisen  ;  but  the  evening  ap- 
parently darkened  over  us  more  gloomily 
than  before,  and  all  the  livelong  night  the 
wild  wind  and  wild  waves  continued  to 
struggle  on  the  agitated  bosom  of  the 
gulf.    Our  cabin  was  a  Pandemonium. 

Towards  noon  the  second  day  the 
wind  began  to  abate,  the  vapour  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  clouds  to  grow  more 
transparent.    An  imperfect  observation 
3  B 


j  taken  at  twelve  o'clock  showed  us  that 
j  we  had  been  driven  about  one  hundred 
I  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Tampico. 
j  With  evening  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  while  the 
J  sea  continued  to  roll  mountains  high,  and 
the  goelette  for  the  following  twenty-four 
hours  was  tossed  about  like  a  cork  in  a 
boiling  pot. 

Both  bread  and  water  were  becoming 
!  scarce,  and  we  were  put  upon  an  al- 
I  lovvance  of  the  latter.  After  the  cessation 
!  of  the  norte  the  sky  became  perfectly 
!  clear,   and   the   weather   warm,  with 
glorious  moonlight  nights.    The  lightness 
and  variableness  of  the  wind,  however, 
I  had  allowed  us  to  make  but  little  way; 
the  more  so,  as  we  were  during  the 
[  calms  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful  cur- 
;  rents  in  these  seas. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  you  may  im- 
!  agine  us  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day 
j  from  the  date  of  our  mishap,  once  more 
|  within  sight  of  land  ;  and  approaching 
I  our  anchorage  with  feelings  which  you 
!  can  well  conceive,  when  you  recollect 
:  the  heartburning  we  had  before  experi- 
!  enced,  and  the  hoplessness  of  a  speedy 
communication  with  the  shore,  combined 
with  the  present  state  of  the  vessel,  the 
nausea,  which  we  could  not  but  feel  at 
our  prolonged  contact  with  the  most  god- 
less and  abandoned  set  of  human  beings 
I  ever  was  in  company  with  ;  and  more 
than  all,  the  fact  that  the  signs  of  another 
norte  had  been  thickening  around  during 
the  day,  and  now  at  the  approach  of 
night  were  becoming  too  evident  to  admit 
of  misinterpretation.  Upon  one  subject 
we  were  all  agreed  this  time,  that  if  we 
left  the  Halcyon  without  a  rag,  we  would 
not  let  another  opportunity  slip  through 
our  fingers.  Well,  our  signal  was  once 
more  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  we 
came  to  our  old  anchoring  ground.  One 
or  two  of  our  former  neighbours  were 
also  seen  regaining  their  port — the 
greater  part  were  yet  missing.  With 
what  anxiety  we  directed  our  eyes  to  the 
bar  !  An  hour  went  by,  evening  with 
its  menace  narrowed  the  horizon ;  the 
wind  which  had  brought  us  in  blew  stiffer 
and  stiffer.  I  had  begun  to  give  up  my 
hope,  for,  without  being  able  to  account 
for  it,  I  had  indulged  a  little — and  had  as 
a  duty  begun  to  school  myself  into  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God,  whatever  that 
might  be — when  two  specks  were  seen 
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in  the  breakers,  and  shortly  we  saw  two  j  indecision,  when  it  was  suspected  that 
boats  pulling  for  us  with  might  and  main,  i  we  were  missing  the  narrow  passage  and 
The  one  was  a  revenue  barge,  and  the  I  driving  to  destruction.  There  was  an  in- 
other  was  a  cockle  shell  of  a  boat  belong-  j  stant  when  we  seemed  on  the  point  of 
ing  to  an  American  brigantine  within  the  j  being  overwhelmed  by  the  huge  masses 
bar,  whose  captain,  out  of  friendship  for  !  of  foam  which  rose  like  columns  on  either 
De  Vignes,  risked  the  passage  with  two  (  hand,  and  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sail, 
sailors,  and  came  to  warn  him  of  the  bad  j  In  fact,  we  gave  the  southern  breakers  a 
ordour  in  which  the  Halcyon  stood  at  j  very  perilous  shave  ;  yet  all  sat  steady, 
Tampico,  and  the  difficulties  which  would;  and  in  another  minute,  the  bar  and  the 


attend  his  proceedings. 


gulf  were  behind  us,  and  we  were  passing 


I  saw   at  once  that  as  far  as  ourJ  with  wind  and  tide  up  the  river  Panuco. 


captain  was  concerned  he  was  contented 
to  remain  out  at  sea,  till  time  should  per- 
mit  his  agents  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangement with  the  custom-house  officers, 
which  was  not  as  yet  terminated ;  and 
that  the  fate  of  his  passengers  was  nothing 
in  his  eyes.  He,  however,  clamoured 
for  water,  and  that  earnestly ;  and  made 
no  secret  of  his  belief  that  he  must  again 


Latmbfi. 


TURKISH  JUSTICE. 

The  following  summary  of  a  remarkable 
:  case  of  litigation  in  Cairo  is  given  by  Mr. 
j  Lane,  in  his  work  on  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
!  toms  of  the  Modern  Egyptians  : — "  A  Turkish 
merchant  residing  in  Cairo  died,  leaving  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  purses 


go  out  to  sea.    But  we  needed  no  spur  to  j  iabout  30^00Z.),  and  no  relation  to  inherit  but 

1  one  daughter.    The  chief  of  the  merchants  of 
Cairo,  hearing  of  this  event,  suborned  a  com- 


make  us  wish  to  escape  from  the  Hal- 
cyon.   There  was  no   bond  between  us  mon  fellah,  who  was  the  bowwab  or  doorkeeper 


and  our  companions,  but  that  of  dire  of  a  respected  sheykh,  and  whose  parent? 
necessity,  and   chivalrous  deference  or  (both  of  them  Arabs)  were  known  to  many 

persons,  to  assert  himself  a  son  of  a  brother  of 
the  deceased.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  Cadee,  and  as  it  was  one  of  considerable 
importance,  several  of  the  principal  Oolama  of 
the  city  were  summoned  to  decide  it.  They 
were  all  bribed  or  influenced  by  El-Mahhrooc- 
kee  (chief  of  the  merchants),  as  will  presently 
be  shown ;  false  witnesses  were  brought  for- 
ward to  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  bowwab's 
pretensions,  and  others  to  give  testimony  to 
the  good  character  of  these  witnesses.  Three 


devotion  was  here  quite  out  of  place.  It 
was  evident  that  each  must  shift  for  him- 
self. Besides,  among  the  many  kinds  of 
justices  to  be  done,  that  kind  usually 
termed  "justice  to  one's  self"  is  not 
always  to  be  disregarded.  A  timely  ap- 
plication to  the  captain  of  the  brigantine 
secured  us  the  use  of  his  skiff,  which  was 
in  truth  a  mere  toy,  so  fragile  that  the 

weight  of  my  two  companions  and  myself  thousand  purses  were  adjudged  to  the  daugh- 
b  ,       ,  :  ,  L  ,      *\   .  ,  ter  of  the  deceased,  and  the  other  half  of  the 

was  almost  too  much  for  it,  and  sank  it 

to  the  water's  edge.    To  this  we  speedily 


property  to  the  bowwab.    The  chief  Mooftee 
was  absent  from  Cairo  when  the  case  was  tried, 
consigned  our  persons,  leaving  our  goods  j  On  his  return  to  the  metropolis,  the  daughter 


and  chattels  to  their  fate.    De  V 


ignes 


of  the  deceased  merchant  repaired  to  his  house  * 
stated  her  case  to  him,  and  earnestly  solicited 


had  quarrelled  with  his  acquaintance  ^^^3:  of 
the  instant  he  set  his  foot  on  deck,  so  j  the  injustice  which  she  had  suffered,  and  not 
that  he  had  nothing  to  detain  him;  and  j  doubting  the  truth  of  what  she  related  respect- 
after  three  minutes'  stay,  the  little  boat ;  ing  the  part  which  El-Mahhroockee  had  taken 
was  scudding  under  a  thin  linen  lu^sail,  !n  this  affair,  told  her  that  he  feared  it  was 
u     j         n      u-  u  i  impossible  for  him  to  annul  the  judgment  un- 

over  the  broad  swell,  which  was  nowjj  there  were  gome  singularit^  insthe  pro. 

rolling,  in  increasing  volumes  at  the  lapse  I  ceedings  of  the  court,  but  that  he  would  look 

the 


of  every  ten  seconds,  in  towards 
land. 

The  feeling  of  exultation  was  warm  in 
our  bosoms  as  the  distance  between  us 


at  the  record  of  the  case  in  the  register  of  the 
Mahkemeh.  Having  done  this,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  Basha,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
favour,  for  his  knowledge  and  integrity,  and 
complained  to  him  that  the  tribunal  of  the  Ca- 
and  our  late  prison  increased.    There  |  dee  was  disgraced  by  the  administration  of  the 


was,  however,  a  peril  in  advance,  which 
soon  claimed  our  attention,  and  that  was 
the  passage  of  the  bar,  which  now  exhib- 
ited a  broad  band  of  breakers.  But  we 
felt  stout  hearted,  even  in  a  moment  of 


most  flagrant  injustice  ;  that  false  witness  was 
admitted  by  the  Oolama,  however  evident  and 
glaring  it  might  be  ;  and  that  a  judgment 
which  had  been  given  in  a  late  case,  during 
his  absence,  was  the  general  talk  and  wonder 
of  the  town. 
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The  Basha  summoned  the  Cadee,  and  all  the 
Oolama  who  had  tried  this  case,  to  meet  the 
Mooftee  in  the  Citadel,  and,  when  they  had  as- 
sembled there,  addressed  them,  as  from  him- 
self, with  the  Mooftee' s  complaint.  The  Ca- 
dee appearing  like  the  Oolama  highly  indig- 
nant at  this  charge,  demanded  to  know  upon 
what  it  was  grounded.  The  Basha  replied, 
that  it  was  a  general  charge,  but  particularly 


and  grudged  them  the  accumulated  treasures 
won  from  the  succcessful  navigation  of  the  At- 
lantic. They  considered  within  themselves 
that  every  pound  of  sugar  which  softened  the 
tea  of  the  fair,  or  seasoned  the  toddy  of  the 
sages  of  the  city,  paid  an  indirect  tax  to  those 
rum-bibbing  varlets,  and  they  resolved  in  their 
own  minds  that  this  was  a  growing  evil  that 
must  be  abated ;  so,  after  much  consultation. 


grounded  upon  the  case  in  which  the  court  had  j  they  formed  the  magnanimous  resolution,,  that 
admitted  the  claim  of  abowwab  to  relationship  j  they  should  possess  the  means  of  supplying 
and  inheritance  which  they  could  not  believe  !  themselves  with  such  outlandish  luxuries  as 
to  be  his  right.  The  Cadee  here  urged  that  he  j  had  added  to  the  profit  of  the  Glasgowegians. 
had  passed  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  ;  After  many  mature  consultations,  therefore, 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Oolama  then  pre- 
sent. 'Let  the  record  of  the  case  be  read,' 
said  the  Basha.    The  journal  being  sent  for, 


and  a  great  consumption  of  thought  and  toddy, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  ship  should  be  built, 
manned,  and  equipped,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
this  was  done;  and  when  the  secretary  had  j  (which  they  looked  upon  as  in  the  last  degree 


finished  reading  the  minutes,  the  Cadee,  in  a 
loud  tone  of  proud  authority,  said,  -And  I 
judged  so.'  The  Mooftee  in  a  louder  and  more 
authoritative  tone  exclaimed,  'And  thy  judg- 
ment is  false.'  All  eyes  were  fixed  in  astonish- 
ment, now  at  the  Mooftee,  aow  at  the  Basha, 
now  at  the  other  Oolama.  The  Cadee  and  the 
Oolama  rolled  their  heads  and  stroked  their 
beards.  The  former  exclaimed,  tapping  his 
breast,  '  I,  the  Cadee  of  Musr,  pass  a  false  sen- 
tence!' 'And  we,'  said  the  Oolama,  'we, 
Sheykh  Mahdee 
false  decision!' 


doubtful  and  dangerous)  by  a  kind  of  joint- 
stock  company,  of  which  the  provost  patrioti- 
cally consented  to  become  the  head. 

Week  after  week  ajad  month  after  month 
passed  away,  and  doubts  and  fears  were  hinted 
at,  for  the  safety  of  "  the  boaty  !"  but  still  it 
came  not.  At  last  some  murmurs  were  ex- 
pressed by  owners  to  the  amount  of  pounds, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed 
the  men  of  Glasgow  to  have  taken  both  the 


risks  and  profits  of  sugar  and  rum  specula- 
we,  Oolama  el-Islam,  give  a  \  tions,  than  for  the  decent  and  sober  burgesses 
0  Sheykh   Mahdee,'  said  i  of  Aberdeen  to  have  left  the  safe  and  profitable 


Mahhroockee  (who,  from  his  commercial  trans- 
actions with  the  Basha,  could  generally  obtain 
a  place  in  his  councils),  '  respect  the  Oolama 
as  they  respect  thee.'  '  0  Mahhroockee,'  ex- 
claimed the  Mooftee,  '  art  thou  concerned  in 
this  affair  ?  Declare  what  part  thou  hast  in  it, 
or  else  hold  thy  peace  :  Go  speak  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  merchants,  but  presume  not 
again  to  open  thy  mouth  in  the  council  of  the 
Oolama.'  Mahhroockee  immediately  left  the 
palace,  for  he  saw  how  the  affair  would  termi- 
nate, and  had  to  make  his  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. The  Mooftee  was  now  desired  by 
the  other  Oolama  to  adduce  a  proof  of  the  in- 
validity of  their  decision.  Drawing  from  his 
breast  a  small  book  on  the  laws  of  inheritance, 
he  read  from  it :  'To  establish  a  claim  to  re- 
lationship and  inheritance,  the  names  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  claimant,  and  those 
of  his  father's  father  and  mother,  and  of  his 
mother's  father  and  mother,  must  be  ascer- 
tained.' The  names  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  pretended  father  of  the  bowwab,  the 
false  witnesses  had  not  been  prepared  to  give  : 
and  this  deficiency  in  the  testimony  (which  the 
Oolama,  in  trying  the  case,  purposely  over- 
looked) now  caused  the  sentence  to  be  an- 
nulled." 
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of  Aberdeen  that  it  would  not  only  add  to  their 
dignity,  but  also  to  their  profit,  that  a  West 
India  ship  should  directly  sail  from  their  port 
to  Jamaica.  They  had  long  looked  with  an 
envious  eye  upon  the  profits  of  the  high-fed 
and  punoh-consuming  burgesses  of  Glasgow, 


stock-trade  with  Holland,  for  any  such  out- 
landish speculation.  At  last,  when  hope  had 
grown  sick,  the  joyful  tidings  were  spread  that 
4  4  the  boaty"  was  safely  moored,  and  all  Avas  as 
it  should  be.  All  the  substantial,  'sponsible 
men  of  the  city,  hastened  on  board,  with  the 
provost  at  their  head,  to  behold  with  their  own 
eyes  a  ship  that  had  actually  passed  twice  over 
the  Atlantic  ;  a  feat  to  which  Captain  Parry's 
voyage  now  would  seem  the  mere  crossing  of  a 
ferry. 

Captain  Skene  received  them  at  the  gangway 
with  the  gruff  hospitality  of  a  seaman,  and 
heartily  welcomed  his  owners  on  board.  But 
what  pen  can  describe  the  wonders  that  met 
their  admiring  eyes  !  There  was  a  cocoa  nut, 
husk  and  all — a  head  of  Indian  corn  enveloped 
in  its  blades — a  negro — a  shark's  jaw,  with  its 
triple  row  of  teeth — a  land  tortoise — a  turtle — 
a  plantain  to  cure  wounds — a  centipede  in  a 
doctor's  phial — a  dolphin's  tail — and  a  flying 
fish  preserved  in  rum.  When  they  had  satiated 
their  eyes  in  admiring  these  tropical  wonders, 
they  were  summoned  to  a  dinner  in  the  cabin, 
rich  with  all  the  delicacies  of  a  foreign  voyage. 
There  were  the  Chili  pickles  that  made  the 
eyes  to  water — the  pine  apple,  which  had  lost 
every  flavour  save  that  of  the  spirits  in  which 
it  had  been  preserved — the  barbicued  pig,  and 
the  sea  pie  of  innumerable  contents — with  the 
terapia  baked  in  the  shell,  and  the  lobscous 
Once  upon  a  time  it  struck  the  good  people  reeking  from  the  coppers. 

The  provost  never  felt  himself  so  great  a 
man  before.  He  was  now  on  board  of  a  trader 
which  had  visited  foreign  parts,  and  of  which 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  owner.  He 
had  been  the  great  means  of  introducing  a  new 
trade  into  his  native  city,  and  he  was  now  in 
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the  full  fruition  of  these  gratifying  reflections. 
He  felt  elated  with  a  double  portion  of  dignity, 
and  was  laying  down  the  law  with  a  relative 
portion  of  his  usual  solemnity,  when  he  was 
most  indecorously  interrupted  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  pulling  at  his  pig-tail  from  behind.  He 
looked  round  in  wrath ;  but  seeing  his  assailant 
was  a  sickly,  weak-looking,  dark-complexioned 
lad,  who  had  skipped  off  the  moment  he  Was 
observed,  and  having  compassion  for  his  want 
of  breeding,  he  rebuked  him  with  mildness  and 
dignity,  and  resumed  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. Scarcely  had  he  done  so.  however, 
when  the  attack  was  resumed ;  this  was  too 
much  to  be  borne — he  forgot  in  a  moment  both 
his  age  and  his  place,  and  exclaimed  in  peevish 
fretf ulness,  "  Laddie,  but  gin  you  come  that 
gait  again,  I'll  put  ye  in  the  heart  o'  auld  Aber- 
deen' '(the  jail).  "What's  the  matter  wi'  ye, 
provost!"  said  the  captain.  " It  is  only  that 
unchancy  laddie  o'  yours,"  replied  the  provost, 
"  has  pu'd  my  tail  as  an'  he  wud  tug  it  oot  by 
the  roots."  "  What  laddie,  provost  ?"  cried 
the  captain.  "  Why,  that  yin  there  wi'  the 
rough  mouth  and  the  sair  een."  "  Laddie ! 
bless  you,  provost,  that's  only  a  monkey  we 
hae  brocht  wi' us."  "A  monkey  ca' ye  it?" 
said  the  astonished  provost;  "  I  thocht  it  was 
a  sugar-maker's  son  frae  the  West  Indies,  come 
hame  to  our  university  for  his  edication." — 
From  the  Scotch  Haggis,  a  collection  of  Anecdotes. 

"STOP  MY  PAPEE!" 

Of  all  the  silly,  short-sighted,  ridiculous 
phrases,  this,  as  it  is  frequently  used,  ,is  the 
most  idle  and  unmeaning.  Wre  are  called  an 
infant  nation,  and  truly  we  often  individually 
conduct  ourselves  like  children.  We  have 
a  certain  class  of  subscribers  who  take  our 
paper,  and  profess  to  like  its  contents,  till,  by- 
and-bye,  an  opiniou  meets  their  view,  with 
which  they  do  not  agree.  What  do  they  then, 
in  their  sagacity  ?  Turn  to  their  nearest  com- 
panion with  a  passing  comment  upon  the  error 
they  think  they  have  detected  ? — or  direct  a 
brief  communication  to  the  editor,  begging  to 
dissent  therefrom  in  the  same  pages  where  the 
article  which  displeased  them  has  appeared  ? 
No.  Get  into  a  passion,  and,  for  all  we  know, 
stamp  and  swear,  and  instantly,  before  the  foam 
has  time  to  cool  on  their  Up,  write  a  letter, 
commencing  with,  "  Stop  my  paper !"  If  we 
say  rents  are  exorbitantly  high,  and  landlords 
should  be  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  an 
accidental  circumstance,  round  comes  a  broad 
hat  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  with  "  Sir,  stop 
my  paper !"  Does  an  actor  receive  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice ?  The  green-room  is  too  hot  to  hold  him, 
till  relieved  by  those  revengeful  words,  "  Stop 
my  paper!"  If  we  ever  praise  one,  some  en- 
vious rival  steals  gloomily  in,  with — "  Sir,  if 
you  please,  stop  my  paper !"  We  dare  not  hope 
to  navigate  the  ocean  with  steam  boats,  but 
our  paper  is  "stopped"  by  a  ship  captain. 
Our  docter  nearly  left  us  the  other  day  because 
a  correspondent  had  praised  an  enemy  of  "  our 
college" — and  we  expect  "fieri  facias"  in  the 
office  presently,  on  account  of  something  which 
we  understand  somebody  has  said  against 


some  law  suit,  in  we  do  not  remember  what 
court.  But  all  those  affairs  were  outdone  yes- 
terday, by  the  following : — We  were  sitting  in 
our  elbow-chair,  ruminating  on  the  decided  ad- 
vantage of  virtue  over  vice,  when  a  little  wi- 
thered Frenchman,  with  a  cowhide  as  long  as 
himself,  and  twice  as  heavy,  rushed  into  our 
presence.  "  Sair  !"  and  he  stopped  to  breathe. 
"  Well,  Sir  ?"  "  Monsieur !"  he  stopped  again 
to  take  breath.  "  Diable,  Monsieur  !"  and  he 
flourished  his  instrument  about  his  head. 
"  Really,  my  friend,"  said  we,  smiling,  for  he 
was  not  an  object  to  be  frightened  about, 
"when  you  have  perfectly  finished  amusing 
yourself  with  that  weapon,  we  should  like  to 
be  the  master  of  our  own  leisure."  "  No,  Sair : 
I  have  come  to  horsewhip  you  wid  dis  cow- 
hide !'  We  took  a  pistol  from  a  drawer, 
cocked  it.  "  Pardon,  Sair,"  said  the  French- 
man ;  "I  will  first  give  you  some  little  expla- 
nation. Monsieur,  if  you  have  writ  dis  ar- 
ticle !"  We  looked  it  over,  and  acknowledged 
ourselves  the  author.  It  was  a  few  lines  re- 
ferring to  the  great  improvement  in  rail-roads, 
and  intimating  that  this  mode  of  travelling 
would  one  day  supersede  every  other.  "  You 
have  writ  dat  in  your  papair  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir." 
"  Well,  den,  Sair,  stop  your  rascaille  papair.  I 
have  devote  all  my  life  to  ride  de  balloon  I  1 
shall  look  to  find  every  one  wid  his  little  balloon 
— to  ride  horseback  in  the  air — to  go  round  de 
world  in  one  summair,  and  makng  me  rich  like 
Monsieur  Astain  wid  de  big  hotel.  Well, 
Monsienr,  now  you  put  piece  in  you  papair  to 
say  dat  de  rail-road,  Monsieur,  de  little  rail- 
road supersede — dat  is  what  you  say — super- 
sede every  ting  else.  Monsieur,  I  have  de 
honour  to  inform  you  dat  de  rail-road  nevair 
supersede  de  balloon ;  and  so,  Monsieur,  stop 
you  vile  papair  !" — New  York  Mirror. 

The  Portuguese  Man-of-War. — The  fish 
commonly  called  by  seamen  the  "  Portuguese 
Man  of  War,"  is  the  holothuria  physalis  of 
Linnaeus,  and  a  species  of  mollusca.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  bladder  about  seven  inches  long  ; 
very  much  resembling  the  air  bladder  of  fishes ; 
from  the  bottom  of  which  descends  a  number 
of  strings,  of  a  bright  blue,  and  red ;  some  of 
them  three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  which,  upon 
being  touched,  sling  like  a  nettle,  but  with  much 
more  force.  On  the  top  of  the  bladder  is  a  mem- 
brane, which  is  used  as  a  sail,  and  turned  so  as 
to  receive  the  wind  whichsoever  way  it  blows ; 
this  membrane  is  marked  in  fine  pink-coloured 
veins,  and  the  animal  is,  in  every  respect,  an 
object  exquisitely  curious  and  beautiful. 

The  March  of  Intellect. — Colonel  Des- 
praux,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  police  of  Paris, 
remarks,  there  seem  to  be  different  periods  for 
different  crimes.  He  had  always  observed  the 
summer  months  to  be  comparatively  months  of 
low  riot.  November  began  the  burglaries, 
January  and  February  the  stealing  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  and  snuff-boxes,  probably  from 
the  conflux  to  the  theatres  at  that  time.  But 
swindling  transactions,  and  all  frauds  that  re- 
quire peculiar  dexterity,  were  prevalent  about 
March. 
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(To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Colonial  Magazine.) 

Sir. — The  following  Poem  is  the  production  ! 
of  the  late  William  Mains  of  Glasgow.  I  know  \ 
not  of  any  poem  of  its  kind,  with  the  exception  t 
of  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  at  all  equal ! 
to  it ;  and,  as  it  never  appeared  in  any  literary 
Magazine,  I  transcribe  it  for  the  readers  of  the 
"  British  Colonial." 

Yours,  Ab.  McLachlan. 

THE  WAKLOCK'S  DEATH  BED. 
Wha's  that  a  glowring  ayont  my  head 

Wi'  thae  fiery  wullcat  een, 
Wha  asks  in  a  voice  that  inak's  me  fley'd. 

If  my  lang  dead  sark  be  clean  : 
There 's  a  haun'  on  my  breast  like  a  lump  o'  lead,  ; 

But  it 's  no  the  haun'  o'  a  frein. 

It's  a  bonny  nicht,  and  the  three-quarter  moon 

Is  sailing  alang  the  sky ; 
My  kimmers  are  a'  in  the  lift  aboon, 

And  sweepin'  the  licht  clouds  by ; 
They  should  hae  been  here  wi'  waefu'  croon, 

And  seen  the  auld  Warlock  die. 

Wha's  that  wi'  an  eerie  soun'  at  the  door  ? 

It's  the  win'  soughing  mournfu'  an'  licht — 
It  used  to  come  wi'  a  joyfu'  roar 

When  it  wanted  me  out  at  nicht, 
To  gang  awa  down  to  the  wreck-heap'd  shore, 

And  laugh  at  some  drowning  wicht 

It  will  aften  come  to  the  auld  Warlock's  grave. 

An'  o'er  the  headstanes  spring, 
An'  through  the  blae  nettles  wi'  anger  rave 

When  it  canna  death's  house  ower-ding : 
But  sometime  or  ither  the  wa's  maun  wave. 

And  then  I'll  awa  on  its  wing. 
There's  a  wee  bit  spark  in  the  gatherin'  coal 

That  lies  on  the  cauld  hearth-stane ; 
There's  a  wee  bit  spark  in  the  poor  auld  fool 

That  lies  on  this  bed  his  lane : 
The  morn's  the  Sabbath,  but  'gin  bell  tolls. 

Baith  o'  the  sparks  will  be  gane. 

1  mind  when  I  swirled  o'er  the  wa's  sae  steep, 

0'  an  auld  castle  down  by  the  sea, 
When  I  drap't  the  big  stanes  wi'  a  powerfu'  sweep  ! 

Down  in  the  dark  saut  bree; 
How  the  thundering  noise  that  cam'  frae  the  deep  I 

Made  me  laugh  wi'  a  fearsome  glee. 

But  a  louder  storm  is  now  in  my  ear, 

For  death  is  at  wark  in  my  breast, 
And  riving  my  thochts  wi'  an  awesome  tear 

Awa'  frae  their  earthly  rest, 
And  driving  them  down  a  dark  ocean  of  fear, 

But  the  laugh  o'  the  Warlock  has  ceased. 

I  mind  when  I  was  a  bit  thro'  ither  thing, 

0'  gaun  to  a  fierce  rinning  burn, 
And  sending  a  boat,  wi'  a  coup  an'  a  spring, 

Awa'  wi'  its  sails  a-torn ; 
And  I  clapped  my  hauns,  and  wi'  joy  did  sing. 

For  I  kent  it  would  ne'er  return. 

And  now  I  am  speeding  down  a  tide 

Which  is  baith  rapid  and  black, 
And  the  auld  farrant  spirit  that's  stauning  beside 

Twirls  his  hauns  wi'  a  joyfu'  smack, 
And  says  to  himself  in  the  heicht  o'  his  pride, 

Will  the  Warlock  ever  come  back  ? 


I  mind  when  I  was  a  bit  thro'  ither  wean, 

But  I  canna  remember  the  word 
I  said,  when  I  was  in  my  bed  alane, 

Whan  nane  but  my  Maker  heard : 
I  strive  to  remember,  but  a'  in  vain, 

It's  like  the  lost  sang  o'  a  bird. 

There's  surely  somebody  lying  ayont. 

For  I  fin'  a  het,  het  breath, 
And  the  claes  hae  a  smell  as  if  they  were  brunt. 

But  it's  no'  wi'  the  fever  o'  death; 
They  '11  soon  be  here  wi'  their  dogs  to  hunt 

The  poor  foolish  Warlock's  wraith. 

I'll  up  an'  awa'  to  the  awmry  neuk,  • 

An'  sit  in  my  big  arm-chair, 
Whar'  aften  I  read  the  black  words  o'  his  beuk. 

And  learnt  his  accursed  lair; 
And  I'll  dee,  drawin'  roun'  my  bare  tatter'd  cloak, 

To  keep  out  the  cauld,  cauld  air. 


EVENING  MUSINGS. 

I  sit  in  the  dreamy  evening  light, 

The  lake  is  sleeping,  the  stars  are  bright ; 

My  head  is  pillow'd  on  thy  dear  breast, 

Its  burning  throbbings  are  hush'd  to  rest ; 

My  eyes  are  filled  with  unbidden  tears, 

For  the  sad  sweet  thoughts  of  other  years. 

I  see  the  visions  of  youth  sweep  by, 

As  the  golden  clouds  float  o'er  the  sky, 

Those  visions  of  perfect  love  and  bliss 

Not  realized  in  a  world  like  this; 

As  one  by  one  they  vanished  in  gloom, 

My  heart  grew  cold  as  a  ruin'd  tomb, 

When  only  the  flowers  of  memory  bloom. 

My  bosom's  treasures  are  dead  or  chang'd, 

Many  are  absent — a  few  estrang'd— 

And  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me  now, 

Deep  griefs  have  furrow'd  my  youthful  brow. 

Hope— friends—  life's  pleasures — all,  all  are  gone, 

I  live  forsaken !  bereft!  alone ! 

Forgive  me,  dear  one,  Love  still  is  mine, 

While  thou  dost  tenderly  call  me— thine, 

I'll  think  no  more  of  the  mournful  past, 

These  sighs  and  these  tears  shall  be  my  last: 

The  world's  contempt  I'll  no  longer  dread, 

Thou  art  here  to  raise  my  drooping  head, 

Thy  loving  heart  shall  my  refuge  be, 

I  will  only  live  for  Heav'n  and  thee. 

Mrs.  C.  Holiwell. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  VISIONS  ? 
"  Where  are  the  visions  that  round  me  once  hover 'd, 

"  Forms  that  shed  grace  from  their  shadows  alone : 
"Looks  fresh  as  light  from  a  star  just  discover'd, 

"  And  voices  that  music  might  take  for  her  own?" 

Time,  while  I  spoke,  with  his  wings  resting  o'er  me, 
Heard  me  say,  "Where  are  those  visions,  oh  where!" 

And,  pointing  his  wand  to  the  sunset  before  me, 
Said,  with  a  voice  like  the  hollow  wind,  "There!" 

Fondly  I  looked,  when  the  wizard  had  spoken, 
And  there,  'mid  the  dim-shining  ruins  of  day, 

Saw,  by  their  light,  like  a  talisman  broken, 
The  last  golden  fragments  of  hope  melt  away. 

Moore. 
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Leprosy. — There  is  near  to  the  walls  of 
Morocco,  about  the  north-west  point,  a  village, 
called  the  Village  of  Lepers.  I  had  a  curiosity 
to  visit  it :  but  I  was  told  that  any  other  ex- 
cursion would  be  preferable ;  that  the  lepers 
were  totally  excluded  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
and  that,  although  none  of  them  would  dare 
to  approach  us,  yet  the  excursion  would  not 
only  be  unsatisfactory  but  disgusting.  I  was, 
however,  determined  to  go;  1  mounted  my 
horse,  and  took  two  horse  guards  with  me,  and 
my  own  servant.  We  rode  through  the  lepers' 
town  ;  the  inhabitants  collected  at  the  doors  of 
iheir#habitations,  but  did  not  approach  us ; 
they,  for  the  most  part,  showed  no  external 
disfiguration,  but  were  generally  sallow. 
Some  of  the  young  women  were  very  hand- 
some ;  they  have,  however,  a  paucity  of  eye- 
brow, which  it  must  be  allowed,  is  somewhat 
incompatible  with  beauty ;  some  few  had  no 
eyebrows  at  all,  whiGh  completely  destroyed 
the  effect  of  their  dark  animated  eyes.  They 
are  obliged  to  wear  a  large  straw  hat,  with  a 
brim  about  nine  inches  wide :  this  their  badge 
of  reparation,  a  token  of  division  between  the 
clean  and  the  unclean,  which,  seen  in  the 
country  or  on  the  road,  prevents  any  one  from 
having  personal  contact  with  them.  They  are 
allowed  to  beg,  and  accordingly  are  seen  by 
the  sides  of  the  roads,  with  their  straw  hat 
badge,  and  wooden  bowl  before  them,  to 
receive  the  charity  of  passengers,  exclaiming 
"  Bestow  on  me  the  property  of  God,"  "All 
belongs  to  God  !"  reminding  the  passenger  that 
he  is  a  steward,  and  accountable  for  the  appro- 
priation of  his  property;  that  he  derives  his 
property  from  the  bounty  and  favour  of  God. 
When  any  one  gives  them  money,  they  pro- 
nounce a  blessing  on  him;  as  "May  God 
increase  your  good!"  &c.  The  province  of 
Haha  abounds  in  lepers ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Arganic  oil,  which  is  much  used  in  food 
throughout  this  picturesque  province,  promotes 
this  loathsome  disease. — Jackson's  Morocco. 

Prompt  Answer. — Chateauneuf,  keeper  of 
the  seals  of  Louis  XIII.  when  a  boy  of  only 
nine  years  old,  was  asked  many  questions  by  a 
bishop,  and  gave  very  prompt  answers  to  them 
all.  At  length  the  prelate  said,  "I  will  give 
you  an  orange  if  you  will  tell  me  where  God  is?" 
•k  My  lord,"  replied  the  boy,  " I  will  give  you 
two  oranges  if  you  will  tell  me  where  he  is 
not." — Flowers  of  Anecdote. 

Dr.  Johnson. — When  Dr.  Johnson  courted 
Mrs.  Potter,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  he 
told  her  that  he  was  of  a  mean  extraction ;  that 
he  had  no  money;  and  that  he  had  had  an 
uncle  hanged.  The  lady,  by  way  of  reducing 
herself  to  an  equality  with  the  doctor,  replied, 
that  she  had  no  more  money  than  himself,  and 
that  though  she  had  not  had  a  relation  hanged, 
she  had  fifty  who  deserved  hanging.  And 
thus  was  accomplished  this  very  curious  affair. 
— The  same. 

A  Good  Rebuke. — Sir  William  B.  being  at  a 
parish  meeting,  made  some  proposals  which 
were  objected  to  by  a  farmer.  Highly  enraged, 
"Sir,"  says  he  to  the  farmer,  "do  you  know 


that  I  have  been  at  two  universities,  and  at 
two  colleges  in  each  university  ?"  "Well,  sir," 
said  the  farmer,  "what  of  that?  I  had  a  calf 
that  sucked  two  cows,  and  the  observation  I 

J  made  was,  the  more  he  sucked  the  greater  calf 

;  he  grew." — The  same. 

Four  Funny  Fellows. — Theo.  Gibber,  in 
;  company  with  three  others  made  an  excursion. 
|  Theo.  had  a  false  set  of  teeth — a  second  a  glass 
;  eye — a  third  a  cork  leg — but  the  fourth  had 
j  nothing  particular  excepting  a  remarkable  way 
of  shaking  his  head.    They  travelled  in  a  post 
;  coach,  and  while  on  the  first  stage,  after  each 
had  made  merry  with  his  neighbour's  infirmity, 
they  agreed  that  at  every  baiting-place  they 
would  all  affect  the  same  singularity.  When 
they  came  to  breakfast  they  were  all  to  squint — 
1  and  language  cannot  express  how  admirably 
they  all  squinted — for  they  went  one  degree 
beyond  the  superlative.    At  dinner  they  all 
appeared  to  have  cork  legs,  and  their  stumping 
about  made  more  diversion  than  they  had  done 
|  at  breakfast.    At  tea  they  were  all  deaf ;  but 
',  at  supper,  which  was  at  the  ship  at  Dover, 
each  man  resumed  his  character,  the  better  to 
,  play  his  part  in  a  farce  they  had  concerted 
'  among  them.    When  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
bed,  Cibber  called  out  to  the  waiter — "  Here, 
you  fellow,  take  out  my  teeth."    "Teeth,  sir V 
said  the  man.    "  Ay,  teeth,  sir.    Unscrew  that 
j  wire,  and  they'll  all  come  out  together."  After 
some  hesitation,  the  man  did  as  he  was  ordered. 
;  This  was  no  sooner  performed,  than  a  second 
I  called  out — "Here  you — take  out  my  eye." 
j  "  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  your  eye  ?"    "  Yes, 
[  my  eye.    Come  here  you  stupid  dog — pull  up 
'■  that  eyelid,  and  it  will  come  out  as  easily  as 
possible."    This  done,  the  third  cried  out — 
;  "  Here,  you  rascal — take  off  my  leg."  This  he 
did  with  less  reluctance,  being  before  apprised 
!  that  it  was  a  cork,  and  also  conceiving  that  it 
would  be  his  last  job.    He  was,  however, 
!  mistaken :  the  fourth  watched  his  opportunity, 
1  and  while  the  frightened  waiter  was  survey- 
i  ing,  with  rueful  countenance,  the  eye,  teeth 
;  and  leg,  lying  on  the  table,  cried  out  in  a 
,  frightful  hollow  voice — "  Come  here,  sir — 
take  off  my  head."    Turning  round,  and  see- 
;  ing  the  man's  head  shaking  like  that  of  a  man- 
j  darin  upon  a  chimney-piece,  he  darted  out  of 
the  room — and  after  tumbling  headlong  down 
j  stairs,  he  ran  madly  about  the  house,  as  if 
j  terrified  out  of  his  senses. — The  same. 

Ariosto,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  began 
j  one  of  his  comedies  during  his  father's  life-time. 
'  who  rebuked  him  sharply  for  some  great  fault, 
!  but  all  the  while  he  returned  no  answer.  Soon 
|  after  his  brother  began  to  scold  him  on  the  same 
j  subject;  but  he  easily  refuted  him,  and  with 
j  strong  arguments  justified  his  own  conduct, 
j  "  Why,  then,  "  said  his  brother,  "did  you  not 
so  satisfy  your  father?"    "In  truth,"  replied 
j  Ariosto,  "I  was  just  then  thinking  of  a  part  of 
my  comedy,  and  methought  my  father's  speech 
to  me  was  so  suited  to  the  part  of  an  old  man 
chiding  his  son,  that  I  entirely  forgot  I  was  con- 
cerned in  it  myself,  and  considered  it  only  as 
forming  apart  of  my  play." 
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Phosphorus. — This  singular  substance  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  1677,  by  an  alchymist 
of  Hamburgh,  named  Brandt,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Kunkel,  another  chemist,  who  had  seen  the  new 
product,  joined  one  of  his  friends,  named  Kratft, 
to  purchase  the  secret  of  its  preparation ;  but 
Krafi°t,  deceiving  his  friend,  made  the  purchase 
for  himself,  and  refused  to  communicate  it. 
Kunkel,  who  at  this  time  knew  nothing  farther 


fingers  on  one  hand  wherewith  to  continue  the 
number,  5  was  considered  as  formed  by  the  first 
finger  and  thumb,  which  when  the  hand  is  dis- 
played has  something  of  the  V-like  figure.  The 
representation  of  5  having  been  thus  fixed  on, 
its  double,  or  10,  was  produced  by  joining  to- 
gether two  V's  at  their  points,  which  formed 
a  figure  like  an  X.  The  letter  C  anciently 
written  [  ]  being  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin 
word  Centum,  was  a  very  natural  and  obvious 
abbreviation  of  the  number  100,  and  the  ancient 


of  its  preparation  than  that  it  was  obtained  by 
certain  process  from  urin,  undertook  the  task  letter  being  divided  into  two  horizontally,  each 
and  succeeded.  It  is  on  this  account  that  this  half  was  a  kind  of  L.  That  letter  was  there- 
substance  long  went  under  the  name  of  Kun-  j  fore  adopted  to  signify  50,  and  for  the  like 
kel's  phosphorus.  Mr.  Bayle  is  also  considered  I  reason  the  letter  M,  the  initial  letter  of  the 
as  one  of  the  discoverers  of  phosphorus.  He  ,  Latin  word  Mille,  signifying  1,000,  is  made  to 
communicated  the  secret  to  the  Royal  Society  stand  for  that  sum :  being  divided  down  the 
of  London,  in  1680 ;  and  the  process  to  Godfry  !  middle,  it  split  into  two  letters,  each  resembling 
Hankwitz,  an  apothecary,  who  for  many  years  ,  a  D,  and  a  D  accordingly,  is  the  numeral  letter 
supplied  Europe  with  phosphorus.    In  the  year  I  for  500,  or  half  1,000. 

1737,  a  stranger  having  sold  to  the  French  j  Ghost  Story.-A  gentleman  journeying  to- 
Government  a  process  for  making  phosphorus,  I  wardg  the  houge  of  a  Mend  who  Hved  on  the 
the  Academy  of  Science  charged  Dufay,  Du- ;  gkirtg  Qf  m  extensive  forest  in  the  east  of 
hamel,  and  Hellot,  to  superintend  it,  and  an  Germ       lost  his  He  wandered  for  some 

account  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  |  ^  ^  the  tre  when  he  m  a  K  ht  at  ft 
published     In  1/43,  Margraf  made  great  im- j  digtance    ^  hi     it  he  was  surprised 

provements  in  the  process;  but  still  it  continued  .  to  observe  that  it  proceeded  from  the  interior 
to  be  obtained  with  difficulty  and  in  a  very  of  ruined  monas^erv.  Before  he  knocked  at 
small  quantity.    In  the  year  1 4,  the  Swedish  !  the         he  th      ht;it  to  jook  th  h 

chemists,  Gahnand  Scheele,  made  the  important :  ^  *  indow  He°  ^  /number  of  cats  assem. 
discovery  that  phosphorus  is  contained  in  the  |  Wed  rQund  &  gmjJ1  four  of  whom  were 

bones  of  animals  ;  and  they  improved  the  pro-  ^  ^  moment  leU^g  ^  Q  coffin  ^  g 

it.    The  gentleman,  startled  at 


cesses  for  procuring  it. 

Composition  for  preserving  Eggs. — Take  I 
and  put  into  a  tub  or  vessel  one  bushel  measure 
of  quicklime,  thirty-two  ounces  of  salt,  eight 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  mix  the  same 
together  with  as  much  water  as  will  reduce  the 
composition  or  mixture  to  that  consistence,  that 
it  will  cause  an  egg,  put  into  it,  to  swim  with 
its  top  just  above  the  liquid ;  then  put  and  keep 
the  eggs  therein,  which  will  preserve  them  sound 
for  the  space  of  two  years  at  least. 


crown  upon 
this  unusual  sight,  and  imagining  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  retreats  of  fiends  and  witches, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  He  arrived  at  his  friend's 
house  at  a  late  hour,  who  sat  up  waiting  for 
him.  On  his  arrival,  his  friend  questioned  him 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  traces  of  agitation  visible 
in  his  face.  He  began  to  recount  his  adven- 
tures, after  much  hesitation,  knowing  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  his  friend  should 
give  faith  to  his  relation.    No  sooner  had  he 


Guns. — The  invention  of  guns  is  indisputably  § 
theGermans,whichwasproducedbyanaccident  imentioned  the  coffin  with  the  crown  upon  it, 
in  this  manner :— One  Barthoe  Schwartz,  a  friar,  ! tnan  his  friend's  cat,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
in  making  chemical  experiments,  mixed  some  !  lying  asleeP  before  tne  fire>  leaped  up,  crying 
salt-petre  and  brimstone  with  other  ingredients,  !  out>  "Then  I  am  king  of  the  cats!"  and  then 
and  set  them  upon  the  fire  in  a  crucible,  but  a  scrambled  up  the  chimney,  and  was  never  seen 
spark  getting  in,  the  pot  suddenly  broke  with  more. 

great  violence  and  noise:  which  unexpected  Anecdote  of  the  Eari,  of  Peterborough.— 
event  surprised  him  at  first,  but  he  repeated  The  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough  crossing 
the  experiment,  and  finding  the  effect  constant,  j  the  King's  Mews  one  evening  in  a  chair,  soon 
set  himself  at  work  to  improve  it :  for  which  j  after  tke  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
purpose  he  caused  an  iron  pipe  to  be  made  with  j  from  oue  0f  kjs  victorious  campaigns,  was  mis- 
a  small  hole  at  the  lower  end  to  fire  it  at,  and  |  taken  by  the  populace  for  his  Grace,  and  was 
putting  in  some  of  his  new  ingredients,  together  :  soon  surrounded  from  curiosity  to  see  the  man 
with  some  small  stones,  set  fire  to  it,  and  found  j  wh0  had  given  the  French  so  many  drubbings, 
it  answered  his  expectation,  in  penetrating  all  j  His  Lordship  finding  that  the  multitude  had 
before  it.  This  happened  about  the  year  1330,  j  followed  his  chair  upon  a  wrong  scent,  ordered 
and  was  soon  improved  to  the  making  of  great ;  the  men  who  carried  the  vehicle  to  stop ;  and 
ordnance,  &c.  putting  down  the  front  glass,  he  thus  addressed 

Numeral  Letters. — The  first  obvious  mode  the  mistaken  crowd : — "  I  can  assure  you,  gen- 
of  reckoning,  Pasquin  supposes  in  his  Recherches  j  tlemen,  that  I  &mnot  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
de  la  France,  to  have  been  upon  the  fingers,  j  and  to  convince  you  that  /  am  not,  (continued 
each  finger  standing  for  I,  and  representable  his  Lordship,)  throwing  a  handfull  of  money 
by  an  upright  stroke,  so  that  the  number  4  was  amongst  them,  here  is  something  for  you  to 
represented  by  IIII,  but  there  being  no  more  j  drink."— The  well  known  avarice  of  bis  Grace 
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gave  a  strong  point  to  his  Lordship's  speech, 
and  proved  at  once  his  non-identity  -with  the 
hero  of  Blenheim. 

Pathetic  Rejoinder. — A  celebrated  literary 
character,  in  a  northern  metropolis,  had  a  black 
servant,  whom  he  occasionally  employed  in 
beating  covers  for  woodcocks  and  other  game. 
On  one  occasion  of  intense  frost,  the  native  of 
Afric's  sultry  shores  was  nearly  frozen  to  death 
by  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  bushes,  which 
sparkled  (but  not  with  fire-flies),  and  on  which, 
pathetically  blowing  his  fingers,  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  his 
master,  that  "the  woodcocks  were  very  scarce," 
"Ah,  massa,  me  wish  woodcock  never  been !" 

Convicts. — Among  numerous  instances  of 
bare-faced  hypocrisy  among  the  convicts  on 
board  of  ship,  Mr.  Cunningham  mentions  that 
of  one  Breadman,  who,  on  arriving  at  Sydney, 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  un- 
able to  sit  up  without  fainting.  This  expiring 
wretch,  who  grasped  his  bible  to  the  last,  mus- 
tered strength  enough,  while  the  hospital-man 
was  drawing  on  his  trousers,  to  stretch  out  his 
pale  trembling  hand  towards  the  other's  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  actually  to  pick  it  of  a  comb 
and  a  pen-knife: — next  morning  he  was  a 
corpse.  "  Yet,"  says  Mr. Cunningham,  "  during 
his  whole  illness,  this  man  would  regularly  re-  I 
quest  some  of  the  sober-minded  rogues  to  read  I 
the  scriptures  to  him,  and  pray  by  his  bed-side  !  , 

The  women  are  described  as  infinitely  more  j 
difficult  to  manage  than  the  men ;  but  those 
composing  the  cargo  which  our  author  once 
superintended,  were  pretty  well  kept  under  by 
"  an  old  sybil  of  seventy,"  a  "  most  trust- wor-  j 
thy  creature,"  who  had  been,  during  forty  j 
years  of  her  life,  in  all  the  houses  of  correction,  j 
prisons,  and  penitentiaries  of  the  metropolis,  j 
Some  of  Mrs.  Fry's  reformed  damsels  from  I 
Newgate,  very  soon  after  getting  on  board,  set  i 
about  papering  their  hair  with  the  religious  I 
tracts  that  this  good  lady  had  supplied  them  | 
with  for  their  edification. — Cunningham's  New  i 
South  Wales. 

Subterraneous  Growth  or  Potatoes. — A 
mixture  of  two  parts  Danube  sand,  and  one  ! 
part  common  earth,  was  laid  in  a  layer  an  inch  J 
thick,  in  one  corner  of  a  cellar ;  and,  in  April,  j 
thirty-two  yellow  potatoes,  with  their  skins,  j 
placed  upon  its  surface.  They  threw  out  stalks  | 
on  all  sides,  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  j 
November  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  j 
the  best  potatoes  were  gathered,  about  a  tenth  | 
part  of  which  were  about  the  size  of  apples,  the  j 
rest  as  large  as  nuts.    The  skin  was  very  thin,  j 
the  pulp  farinaceous,  white,  and  of  a  good  I 
taste.    No  attention  was  given  to  the  potatoes  j 
during  the  time  they  remained  on  the  sand,  and  ; 
they  grew  without  the  influence  of  the  sun  or  j 
light.  This  trial  may  be  advantageously  applied 
in  fortified  places,  hospitals,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and,  in  general,  in  all  places  where  cellars 
or  subterraneous  places  occur,  being  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  moist,  and  where  it  is  impor- 
tant to  procure  a  cheap  but  abundant  nourish- 
ment for  many  individuals. 


Ancestry  of  Fielding. — The  immortal 
Fielding,  says  Gibbon  in  the  history  of  his  own 
life,  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of 
Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  courts 
of  Habsburg,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Eltrico, 
in  the  seventh  century,  Duke  of  Alsace ;  far 
different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
and  German  divisions  of  the  family  of  Habs- 
burg ;  the  former,  the  Knights  and  Sheriffs  of 
Leicestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  peerage ;  the  latter,  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many, and  Kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the 
liberty  of  the  old,  and  invaded  the  treasures  of 
the  new  world.  The  successors  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England  : 
but  the  Romance  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  that  ex- 
quisite picture  of  human  manners,  will  outlive 
the  Palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  Imperial 
Eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria. — Lord  Sheffield's 
Life  of  Gibbon. 

The  Halcyon,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  is  the  bird  called  the  King  Fisher.  It 
was  believed  by  the  ancients  that  while  the 
female  brooded  over  the  eggs,  the  sea  and  wea- 
ther remained  calm  and  unruffled ;  hence  arose 
the  expression  of  "  halcyon  days." 

Gude  News. — While  Christie  tells  them  wha 
dinna  ken,  that  he  has  a  public  house,  first 
door  down  Libbertown  Wynd,  in  the  Lawn 
Market,  whaur  he  keeps  the  best  o'  stuff; 
gude  nappy  Yill  frae  the  best  o'  Bruars  in  big 
bottels  an'  wee  anes,  an'  Porter  frae  Lunnon  o' 
a'  sorts ;  Whuske  as  gude  as  in  the  Toun,  an'  o* 
a'  strength,  an'  for  cheapness  ekwall  to  ony 
that's  gaun.  Jinger  Beer  in  wee  bottels  at 
Tippence,  an'  Sma'  Beer  for  three  bawbees  the 
twa  bottels  out  of  the  house,  an'  a  penny  the 
bottel  in. 

N.  B. — Toddy  cheap  an'  unco'  gude  if 'tis  his 
ain  mackin.  S.  H. 

Bell  Ringing. — A  poor  Swiss,  who  was  in 
the  madhouse  of  Zurich,  was  rather  afflicted 
by  imbecility  than  madness,  and  was  allowed 
his  occasional  liberty,  which  he  never  abused. 
All  his  happiness  consisted  in  ringing  the  bells 
of  the  parish  church ;  of  this  he  was  somehow 
deprived,  and  it  plunged  him  into  despair.  At 
length  he  sought  the  governor,  and  said  to  him. 
"I  come,  sir,  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  I  used  to 
ring  the  bells ;  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  in  which  I  could  make  myself  useful,  but 
they  will  not  let  me  do  it  any  longer.  Do  me 
the  pleasure  then  of  cutting  off  my  head !  I 
cannot  do  it  myself,  or  I  would  save  you  the 
trouble."  Such  an  appeal  produced  his  re- 
establishment  in  his  former  honours,  and  he 
died  ringing  the  bells. 

An  Expletive. — A  Newspaper  tells  us  that 
an  old  woman  died  April  26,  at  Wolverhampton, 
aged  150  years. 
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THE  CURATE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS'.  i  too  delicate  for  the  army,  might  be  sent 
Amongst  the  most  generally  beloved, !  with  perfect  comfort  to  the  snug  curacy 
not  merelv  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  whole  I  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  to  read  Horace, 
population  ofBelford,  as  that  population !  cultivate  auriculas,  christen,  marry,  and 
stood  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  my  good  !  bury,  about  twice  a  quarter,  and  do  duty 
old  friend,  the  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas'; !  once  every  Sunday.  Now  times  are  al- 
and, in  my  mind,  he  had  qualities  that : tered  5  prayers  must  be  read  and  sermons 
might  both  explain  and  justify  his  uni-  preached  twice  a  day  at  least,  not  for- 
versal  popularity.  getting  lectures  in  Lent,  and  homilies  at 

Belford  is,  at  present,  singularly  fortu-  ,  tide  times  ;  workhouses  are  to  be  visited  ; 
nate  in  the  parochial  clergy.  Of  the  two  schools  attended,  boys  and  girls  taught  in 
vicars,  whom  I  have  the^honour  and  the  th^  morning,  and  grown-up  bumpkins  in 
privilege  of  knowing,  one  confers  upon  the  evening;  children  are  to  be  cate- 
the  place  the  ennobling  distinction  of  being  ;Chised;  masters  and  mistresses  looked 
the  residence  of  a  great  poet ;  whilst  both  after  ;  hymn  books  distributed  ;  bibles 
are  not  only,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  I  given  away  ;  tract  societies  fostered 
highest  word,  gentlemen,  in  birth,  in  edu- 1  amongst  the  zealous,  and  psalmody  cul- 
cation,  in  manners,  and  in  mind— but  tivated  amongst  the  musical.    In  short, 


eminently  popular  in  the  pulpit,  and,  as 
parish  priests,  not  to  be  excelled,  even 
amongst  the  generally  excellent  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England — a  phrase, 
by  the  way,  which  just  at  this  moment 
sounds  so  like  a  war-cry,  that  I  cannot 
too  quickly  disclaim  any  intention  of  in- 
flicting a  political  dissertation  on  the  un- 
wary reader.  My  design  is  simply  to 
draw  a  faithful  likeness  of  one  of  the  most 
peaceable  members  of  the  establishment. 

Of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  prodi- 
gious change  in  the  body  clerical.  The 
activity  of  the  dissenters,  the  spread  of 


a  curate,  now-a-days,  even  a  country 
curate,  much  more  if  his  parish  lie  in  a 
great  town,  has  need  of  the  lungs  of  a 
barrister  in  good  practice,  and  the  strength 
and  activity  of  an  officer  of  dragoons. 

Now  this  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  entertaining 
certain  relentings  in  favour  of  the  well- 
endowed  churchman  of  the  old  school, 
round,  indolent,  and  rubicund,  at  peace 
with  himself  and  all  around  him,  who 
lives  in  quiet  and  plenty  in  his  ample 
parsonage-house,  dispensing  with  a  liberal 
hand  the  superfluities  of  his  hospitable 


education,  and  the  immense  increase  of  i  table,  regular  and  exact  in  his  conduct, 
population,  to  say  nothing  of  that ;i  word  l  but  not  so  precise  as  to  refuse  a  Saturday 
of  power,"  Reform,  have  combined  to  j  night's  rubber  in  his  own  person,  or  to 
produce  a  stirring  spirit  of  emulation  j  condemn  his  parishioners  for  their  game 
amongst  the  younger  clergy,  which  has !  of  cricket  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  chari- 
quite  changed  the  aspect  of  the  profes-  j  table  in  word  and  deed,  tolerant,  indul- 
sion.  Heretofore,  the  "  church  militant"  j  gent,  kind,  to  the  widest  extent  of  that 
was  the  quietest  and  easiest  of  all  avoca-  j  widest  word  ;  but,  except  in  such  wisdom 
tions ;  and  the  most  slender  and  lady-like  j  (and  it  is  of  the  best,)  no  wiser  than  that 
young  gentleman,  the  "mamma's  darling"  !  eminent  member  of  the  church,  Parson 
of  a  great  family,  whose  lungs  wefe  too  j  Adams.  In  a  word,  exactly  such  a  man 
tender  for  the  bar,  and  whose  frame  was  •  as  my  good  old  friend  the  rector  of  Had- 
3  c 
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ley,  cidevant  curate  of  St.  Nicholas'  in 
Belford,  who  has  just  passed  the  window 
in  that  relique  of  antiquity,  his  one-horse 
chaise.  Ah,  we  may  see  him  still,' through 
the  budding  leaves  of  the  clustering  China 
rose,  as  he  is  stopping  to  give  a  penny  to 
poor  lame  Dinah  Moore — stooping,  and 
stooping  his  short  round  person  with  no 
small  effort,  that  he  may  put  it  into  her 
little  hand,  because  the  child  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  picking  it  up  on  account 
of  her  crutches.  Yes,  there  he  goes,  ro- 
tund and  rosy,  "  a  tun  of  a  man,"  filling 
three  parts  of  his  roomy  equipage ;  the 
shovel-hat  with  a  rose  in  it,  the  very 
model  of  orthodoxy,  overshadowing  his 
white  hairs  and  placid  countenance  ;  his 
little  stunted  foot-boy  in  a  purple  livery, 
driving  a  coach-horse  as  fat  as  his  master ; 
whilst  the  old  white  terrier,  fatter  still — 
his  pet  terrier  Venom,  waddles  after  the 
chaise  (of  which  the  head  is  let  down,  in 
honour,  I  presume,  of  this  bright  April 
morning),  much  resembling  in  gait  and 
aspect  that  other  white  waddling  thing,  a 
goose,  if  a  goose  were  gifted  with  four 
legs. 

There  he  goes,  my  venerable  friend 
the  Reverend  Josiah  Singleton,  rector  of 
Hadleycum-Doveton,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  vicar  of  Del  worth,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey.  There  he  goes,  in 
whose  youth  tract  societies  and  adult 
schools  were  not,  but  who  yet  has  done 
as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  in  his 
generation,  has  formed  as  just  and  as  use- 
ful a  link  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  landlord  and  the  peasant,  as  ever  did 
honour  to  religion  and  to  human  nature. 
Perhaps  this  is  only  saying,  in  other 
words,  that,  under  any  system,  benevo- 
lence and  single-mindeaness  will  produce 
their  proper  effects. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  preach  a 
sermon  over  my  worthy  friend — long  may 
it  be  before  his  funeral  sermon  is  preach- 
ed !  or  even  to  write  his  eloge,  for  eloges 
are  dull  things  ;  and  to  sit  down  with  the 
intention  of  being  dull, — to  set  about  the 
matter  with  malice  prepense  (howbeit  the 
calamity  may  sometimes  happen  acci- 
dentally), I  hold  to  bean  unnecessary  im- 
pertinence. I  am  only  to  give  a  slight 
sketch,  a  sort  of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  my 
reverend  friend's  life,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  been,  except  in  one  single  particular, 
so  barren  of  incidents,  that  it  might  almost 


pass  for  one  of  those  proverbially  un- 
eventful narratives,  The  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

Fifty-six  years  ago,  our  portly  rector — 
then,  it  may  be  presumed  a  sleek  and 
comely  bachelor — left  college,  where  he 
had  passed  through  his  examinations  and 
taken  his  degrees  with  respectable  me- 
diocrity, and  was  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  St.  Nicholas'  parish,  in  our  market- 
town  of  Belford,  where,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  vicar,  Dr.  Grampound, 
he  fixed  himself  in  the  small  but  neat 
first-floor  of  a  reduced  widow  gentle- 
woman, who  endeavoured  to  eke  out  a 
small  annuity  by  letting  lodgings  at  eight 
shillings  a- week,  linen,  china,  plate,  glass, 
and  waiting  included,  and  by  keeping  a 
toy-shop,  of  which  the  whole  stock,  fid- 
dles, drums,  balls,  dolls,  and  shuttlecocks, 
might  safely  be  appraised  at  under  eight 
pounds,  including  a  stately  rocking-horse, 
the  poor  widow's  cheval  de  betaille, 
which  had  occupied  one  side  of  Mrs. 
Martin's  shop  from  the  time  of  her  setting 
up  in  business,  and  still  continued  to  keep 
his  station  uncheapened  by  her  thrifty 
customers. 

There,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Gram- 
pound,  did  he  place  himself  on  his  arrival 
at  Belford  ;  and  there  he  continued  for 
full  thirty  years,  occupying  the  same  first- 
floor  ;  the  sitting-room — a  pleasant  apart- 
ment, with  one  window  (for  the  little  toy- 
shop was  a  corner-house)  abutting  on  the 
High-bridge,  and  the  other  on  the  market- 
place— still,  as  at  first,  furnished  with  a 
Scotch  carpet,  cane  chairs,  a  Pembroke 
table,  and  two  hanging  shelves,  which 
seemed  placed  there  less  for  their  ostensible 
destination  of  holding  books,  sermons,  and 
newspapers  than  for  the  purpose  of  bob- 
bing against  the  head  of  every  unwary 
person  who  might  happen  to  sit  down 
near  the  wall ;  and  the  small  chamber 
behind,  with  the  tent-bed  and  dimity 
furniture,  its  mahogany  chest  of  drawers, 
one  chair  and  no  table;  with  the  self- 
same spare,  quiet,  decent  landlady,  in  her 
faded  but  well  preserved  mourning  gown, 
and  the  identical  serving  maiden,  Patty,  a 
demure,  civil,  modest  damsel,  dwarfed, 
as  it  should  seem  by  constant  curtseying, 
since  from  twelve  years  of  age  she  had 
not  grown  an  inch.  Except  the  clock  of 
time,  Vhich,  however  imperceptibly,  does 
still  keep  moving,  eveiything  about  the 
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little  toy-shop  in  the  market-place  at  Bel-  j  know  of  authorship.  Never  was  curate 
lord  was  at  a  stand  still.  The  very  tabby-  j  a  greater  favourite  with  his  principal, 
cat  which  lay  basking  on  the  hearth,  might  j  He  has  even  been  heard  to  prophesy  that 
have  passed  for  his  progenitor  of  happy  I  the  young  man  would  be  a  bishop, 
memory,  who  took  his  station  there  the  Amongst  the  parishioners,  high  and 
night  of  Mr.  Singleton's  arrival ;  and  the  i  low,  Josiah  was  no  less  a  favourite.  The 
self-same  hobby-horse  still  stood  rocking  j  poor  felt  his  benevolence,  his  integrity, 
opposite  the  counter,  the  admiration  of!  his  piety,  and  his  steady  kindness  ;  whilst 
every  urchin  who  passed  the  door,  and  the  richer  classes  (for  in  the  good  town  of 
so  completely  the  pride  of  the  mistress  of:  Belford  few  were  absolutely  rich)  were 
the  domicile,  that  it  is  to  be  questioned — i  won  by  his  unaffected  good-nature,  the 
convenient  as  305.  lawful  money  of  Great  j  most  popular  of  all  qualities.  There  was 
Britain  might  sometimes  have  proved  to  j  nothing  shining  about  the  man,  no  dan- 
Mrs.  Martin — whether  she  would  not  j  ger  of  his  setting  the  Thames  on  fire,  and 
have  felt  more  reluctance  than  pleasure  the  gentlemen  liked  him  none  the  worse 
in  parting  with  this,  the  prime  ornament !  for  that ;  but  his  chief  friends  and  allies 
of  her  stock.  ,  were  the  ladies — not  the  young  ladies, 

There,  however,  the  rocking-horse  re- ,  by  whom,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  not 
mained  ;  and  there  remained  Mr.  Single- ;  so  much  courted,  and  whom,  in  return, 
ton,  gradually  advancing  from  a  person-  j  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  court  ;  but 
able  youth  to  a  portly  middle-aged  man  ;  i  the  discreet  mammas  and  grand-mammas, 
and  obscure  and  untempting  as  the  station  J  and  maiden  gentlewomen  of  a  certain  age, 
of  a  curate  in  a  country-town  may  ap-  amongst  whom  he  found  himself  consi- 
pear,  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  thirty  j  derably  more  valued  and  infinitely  more 
years  of  comparative  poverty  were  not !  at  home. 

amongst  the  happiest  of  his  easy  and ]  Sooth  to  say,  our  staid,  worthy,  pru- 
tranquil  life.  <Jent,  sober  young  man,  had  at  no  time  of 

Very  happy  they  undoubtedly  were,  (lis  life  been  endowed  with  the  buoyant 


To  say  nothing  of  the  comforts  provided  and  mercurial  spirit  peculiar  to  youth, 
for  him  by  his  assiduous  landlady  and  her  '  There  was  in  him  a  peculiar  analogy  be- 
civil  domestic,  both  of  whom  felt  all  the  j  tween  the  mind  and  the  body.  Both 
value  of  their  kind,  orderly,  and  consi-  j  were  heavy,  sluggish,  and  slow.  He  was 
derate  inmate;  especially  as  compared  i  no  strait-laced  person  either;  he  liked 
with  the  racketty  recruiting  officers  and  j  a  joke  in  his  own  quiet  way  well  enough  : 
troublesome  single  gentlewomen  who  had  j  but  as  to  encountering  the  quips,  and 
generally  occupied  the  first-floor  ;  our  cu-  !  cranks,  and  quiddities  of  a  s£t  of  giddy 
rate  was  in  prime  favour  with  his  vicar,  I  girls,  he  would  as  soon  have  danced  a  co- 
Dr.  Grampound,  a  stately  pillar  of  di-  tilion.  The  gift  was  not  in  him.  So  with 
vinity,  rigidly  orthodox  in  all  matters  of  j  a  wise  instinct  he  stuck  to  their  elders; 
church  and  state,  who  having  a  stall  in  a  |  called  on  them  in  the  morning ;  drank  tea 
distant  cathedral,  and  another  living  by  with  them  at  night ;  played  whist,  quad- 
the  seaside,  spent  but  little  of  this  time  at  rille,  cassino,  backgammon,  commerce, 
Belford,  and  had  been  so  tormented  by  or  lottery-tickets,  as  the  party  might  re- 
his  three  last  curates — the  first  of  whom  quire  ;  told  news  and  talked  scandal  as 


was  avowedly  of  whig  politics,  and  more 
than  suspected  of  Calvinistic  religion ;  the 
second  was  a  fox-hunter,  and  the  third  a 
poet — that  he  was  delighted  to  intrust  his 
flock  to  a  staid,  sober  youth  of  high-church 
and  tory  principles,  who  never  mounted 
a  horse  in  his  life,  and  would  hardly  have 
trusted  himself  on  Mrs.  Martin's  steed  of 
wood :  and  whose  genius,  so  far  from 
carrying  him  into  any  flights  of  poesy, 
never  went  beyond  that  weekly  process 
of  sermon-making  which,  as  the  doctor 
observed,  was  all  that  a  sound  divine  need 


well  as  any  woman  among  them  all ;  ac- 
commodated a  difference  of  four  years' 
standing  between  the  wife  of  the  chief 
attorney  and  the  sister  of  the  principal 
physician ;  and  was  appealed  to  as  abso- 
lute referee  in  a  question  of  precedence 
between  the  widow  of  a  post-captain  and 
the  lady  of  a  colonel  of  volunteers,  which 
had  divided  the  whole  gentility  of  town 
into  parties.  In  short,  he  was  such  a  fa- 
vourite in"  the  female  world,  then  when 
the  ladies  of  Belford  (on  their  husbands 
setting  up  a  weekly  card-club  at  the 
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Crown)  resolved  to  meet  on  the  same ;  pound's  prophecy  ceased  to  be  remem- 
night  at  each  other's  houses,  Mr.  Single-  bered,  and  he  appeared  to  be  as  firmly 
ton  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  only  rooted  in  Belfordas  St.  Nicholas's  church, 
gentleman  admitted  to  the  female  coterie,  and  as  completely  fixed  in  the  toy-shop 

Happier  man  could  hardly  be,  than  the  as  the  rocking-horse, 
worthy  Josiah  in  this  lair  company.  At  Destiny,  however,  had  other  things  in 
first,  indeed,  some  slight  interruptions  to  store  for  him.  The  good  town  of  Belford, 
his  comfort  had  offered  themselves,  in  the  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is,  to  its  own 
shape  of  overtures  matrimonial,  from  three  misfortune,  a  poor  place  !  an  independent 
mammas,  two  papas,  one  uncle,  and  (I  borough,  and  subject,  accordingly,  to  the 
grieve  to  say)  one  lady,  an  elderly  young  j  infliction  (privilege,  I  believe,  the  voters 
lady,  a  sort  of  dowager  spinster  in  her  J  are  pleased  to  call  it)  of  an  election.  For 
own  proper  person,  who,  smitten  with  thirty  years — during  which  period  there 
Mr.  Singleton's  excellent  character,  a  had  been  seven  or  eight  of  these  visita- 
small  independence,  besides  his  curacy !  tions — the  calamity  had  passed  over  so 
in  possession,  and  a  trifling  estate  (much  mildly,  that,  except  three  or  four  days  of 
exaggerated  by  the  gossip  fame)  in  ex-  .intolerable  drunkenness,  (accompanied, 
pectancy,  and  perhaps  somewhat  swayed  of  course,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  broken 
by  Dr.  Grampound's  magnificent  pro-  heads,)  no  other  mischief  had  occurred  ; 
phecy,  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  the  twogreat  families,  whig  and  tory,  might 
career,  respectively  given  him  to  under-  be  said  to  divide  the  town — for  this  was 
stand  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  become  before  the  days  of  that  active  reformer, 
more  nearly  related  to  them.  This  is  a  ;  Stephen  Land — having  entered  by  agree- 
sort  of  dilemma  which  a  well-bred  man,  ment,  into  a  compromise  to  return  one 
and  a  man  of  humanity,  (and  our  curate !  member  each  ;  a  compact  which  might 
was  both,)  usually  feels  to  be  tolerably  have  held  good  to  this  time,  had  not  some 
embarrassing.  Josiah,  however,  extrw  j  slackness  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
cated  himself  with  his  usual  straightfor-  j  whigs  (the  Blues,  as  they  were  called  in 
ward  simplicity.  He  said,  and  said  truly;  election  jargon)  provoked  the  Yellow  or 
"  that  he  considered  matrimony  a  great  tory  part  of  the  corporation,  to  sign  a  re- 
comfort — that  he  had  a  great  respect  for 1  quisition  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Delworth,  to 
the  state,  and  no  disinclination  to  any  of  j  stand  as  their  second  candidate,  and  pro- 
the  ladies  ;  but  that  he  was  a  poor  man, <  duced  the  novelty  of  a  sharp  contest  in 
and  could  not  afford  so  expensive  a  j  their  hitherto  peaceful  borough.  When 
luxury."  And  with  the  exception  of  one  |  it  came,  it  came  with  a  vengeance.  It 
mamma,  who  had  nine  unmarried  daugh-  j  lasted  eight  days — as  long  as  it  could  last, 
ters,  and  proposed  waiting  for  a  living,  and  I  The  dregs  of  that  cup  of  evil  were  drained 
the  old  young  lady  who  had  offered  her- ;  to  the  very  bottom.  Words  are  faint  to 
self,  and  who  kept  her  bed  and  threatened  j  describe  the  tumult,  the  turmoil,  the  blus- 
to  die  on  his  refusal,  thus  giving  him  the  j  tering,  the  brawling,  the  abuse,  the  ill- 
fright  of  having  to  bury  his  inamorata,  will,  the  battles  by  tongue  and  by  fist,  of 
and  being  haunted  by  her  ghost — with  |  that  disastrous  time.  At  last  the  Yellows 
these  slight  exceptions,  everybody  took  i  carried  it  by  six ;  and  on  a  petition  and 
his  answer  in  good  part.  [  scrutiny  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  one 

As  he  advanced  in  life  these  sort  of  an-  j  single  vote  ;  and  as  Mr.  Singleton  had  been 
noyances  ceased — his  staid,  sober  deport-  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  winning  party, 
ment,  ruddy  countenance,  and  portly  per- 1  not  merely  by  his  own  political  opinions, 
son,  giving  him  an  air  of  being  even  older  and  those  of  his  ancient  vicar,  Dr.  Gram- 
than  he  really  was ;  so  that  he  came  to  pound,  but,  by  the  predilections  of  his  fe- 
be  considered  as  that  privileged  person,  a  male  allies,  who  were  Yellows  to  a  man, 
confirmed  old  bachelor,  the  general  beau  those  who  understood  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  female  coterie,  and  the  favourite  of  such  matters  were  not  greatly  asto- 
marryer  and  christener  of  the  town  and  nished,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  three 
neighbourhood.  Nay,  as  years  wore  years,  to  find  our  good  curate  rector  of 
away  and  he  began  to  marry  some  whom  I  Hadley,  vicar  of  Delworth,  and  chaplain 
he  had  christened,  and  to  bury  many  to  the  new  member's  father.  One  thing, 
whom  he  had  married,  even  Dr.  Gram- 1  however,  was  xemarkaklc,  that,  amidst  all 
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the  scurrility  and  ill  blood  of  an  election  began  to  indulge  other  inclinations  at  the 
contest,  and  in  spite  of  the  envy  which  is  rectory,  which  savoured  a  little  of  his  old 
pretty  sure  to  follow  a  sudden  change  of  bachelor  habits.  He  became  a  collector 
fortune,  Mr.  Singleton  neither  made  an  of  shells  and  china,  and  fancier  of  tulips; 
enemy  nor  lost  a  friend.  His  peaceful,  and  when  he  invited  the  coterie  of  Belford 
unoffending  character  disarmed  otfence.  ladies  to  partake  of  a  syllabub,  astonished 
He  had  been  unexpectedly  useful  to  the  and  delighted  them  by  the  performance  of 
winning  party,  not  merely  by  knowing  a  piping  bull-finch  of  his  own  teaching, 
and  having  served  many  of  the  poorer  who  executed  the  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland 
voters,  but  by  possessing  one  eminent  in  a  manner  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
qualification,  not  sufficiently  valued  or  de-  barrel  organ,  by  means  of  which  this  ac- 
manded  in  a  canvasser;  he  was  the  best  complished  bird  had  been  instructed.  He 
listener  of  the  party,  and  is  said  to  have  i  engaged  Mrs.  Martin  as  his  housekeeper, 
gained  the  half-dozen  votes  which  de- '  and  Patty  as  his  housemaid  ;  set  up  the* 
cided  the  election,  by  the  mere  process  of ;  identical  one-horse  shay  in  which  he  was 
letting  people  talk.  riding  to  day  ;  became  a  member  of  the 

This  talent,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  clerical  dinner  club,  took  in  St.  James's 
he  acquired  in  the  ladies'  club  at  Belford,  Chronicle  and  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
and  which  probably  contributed  to  \\\s  \  zine;  and  was  known  by  everybody  as  a 
popularity  in  that  society,  stood  him  in  confirmed  old  bachelor, 
great  stead  in  the  aristocratic  circle  of;  All  these  indications  notwithstanding, 
Del  worth  Castle.  The  whole  family  was  ,  nothing  was  less  in  his  contemplation  than 
equally  delighted  and  amused  by  his  bon-  to  remain  in  that  forlorn  condition.  Mar- 
homwie  and  simplicity;  and  he,  in  re-  riage,  after  all,  was  his  predominant  taste  ; 
turn,  captivated  by  their  kindness,  as  well !  his  real  fancy  was  for  the  ladies.  He  was 
as  grateful  for  their  benefits,  paid  them  a  fifty  seven,  or  thereabouts,  when  he  began 
sincere  and  unfeigned  homage,  which  to  make  love  ;  but  he  has  amply  made  up 
trebled  their  good-will.  Never  was  so  for  his  loss  of  time,  by  marrying  no  less 
honest  and  artless  a  courtier.  There  was  than  four  wives  since  that  period.  Call  him 
something  at  once  diverting  and  amiable  Mr.  Singleton,  indeed  ! — why,  his  proper 
in  the  ascendancy  which  everything  con-  i  name  would  be  Doubleton.  Four  wives 
nected  with  his  patron  held  over  Mr.  Sin-  has  he  had,  and  of  all  varieties.  His  first 
gleton's  imagination.  Loyal  subject  as  i  was  a  pretty  rosy  smiling  lass  just  come 
he  unquestionably  was,  the  king,  the  from  school,  who  had  known  him  all  her 
queen,  and  the  royal  family  would  have  j  life,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  him  just  as 
been  as  nothing  in  his  eyes,  compared  j  a  school-girl  does  upon  an  indulgent  grand- 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Del  worth,  and  their  j  papa,  who  comes  to  fetch  her  for  theholi- 
illustrious  offspring.  He  purchased  a  new  i  days.  She  was  as  happy  as  a  bird,  poor 
peerage,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  1  thing  !  during  the  three  months  she  lived 
days,  opened  involuntary  on  the  honoured  with  him — but  then  came  a  violent  fever 
page  which  contained  an  account  of  their  and  carried  her  off. 

genealogy ;  his  halls  were  hung  with  j  His  next  wife  was  a  pale,  sickly,  con- 
ground-plans  of  Hadley  House,  elevations  sumptive  lad)r,  not  over  young,  for  whose 
of  Delworth  Castle,  maps  of  the  estate,  j  convenience  he  set  up  a  carriage,  and  for 
prints  of  the  late  and  present  lords,  and  !  whose  health  he  travelled  to  Lisbon  and 
•of  a  judge  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  of  Madeira,  and  Nice,  and  Florence,  and 
a  bishop  of  George  the  Second's,  worthies  j  Hastings,  and  Clifton  ,  and  all  the  places 
of  the  family  ;  he  had,  on  his  dining-room  by  sea  and  land,  abroad  and  at  home, 
mantle-piece,  models  of  two  wings,  once  !  where  sick  people  go  to  get  well, — at 
projected  for  Hadley, but  which  had  never  |  one  of  which  she,  poor  lady,  died, 
been  built ;  and  is  said  once  to  have ,  Then  he  espoused  a  buxom,  jolly, 
bought  on  old  head  of  the  first  Duke  of;  merry  widow,  who  had  herself  had  two 
Marlborough,  which  a  cunning  auctioneer!  husbands,  and  who  seemed  likely  to  see 
had  fobbed  off  upon  him,  by  pretending  j  him  out ;  but  the  small-pox  came  in  her 
that  the  great  captain  was  a  progenitor  of  i  way,  and  she  died  also, 
his  noble  patron.  |     Then  he  married  his  present  lady,  a 

Besides  this  predominant  taste,  he  soon  !  charming  woman,  neither  fat  nor  thin, 
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nor  young  nor  old — not  very  healthy,  nor ! 
particularly  sickly — who  makes  him  very 
happy,  and  seems  to  find  her  own  happi- 
ness in  making  him  so. 

He  has  no  children  by  any  of  his  wives ; 
but  has  abundance  of  adherents  in  parlour 
and  hall.    Half  the  poor  of  the  parish 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  his  kitchen, 
and  his  dining-room  is  the  seat  of  hospi- 
tality, not  only  to  his  old  friends  of  the 
town- and  his  new  friends  of  the  country,  \ 
but  to  all  the  families  of  all  his  wives. 
He  talks  of  them  (for  he  talks  more  now 
than  he  did  at  the  Belford  election,  having 
fallen  into  the  gossiping  habit  of  <•'  narra- 
tive old  age")  in  the  quietest  manner  pos-  j 
sible,  mixing,  in  a  way  the  most  diverting 
and  the  most  unconscious,  stories  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  second,  of  his  present 
and  his  last.    He  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  happy  with  all  of  them,  especi- 
ally  with  this.   But  if  he  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  lose  that  delightful  person, 
lie  would  certainly  console  himself,  and  ! 
prove  his  respect  for  the  state  by  marry- 
ing again  :  and  such  is  his  reputation  as  a 
super-excellent  husband,  especially  in  the 
main  article  of  giving  his  wives  their  own  i 
way,  that,  in  spite  of  his  being  even  nowj 
an  octogenarian,  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  j 
would  be  abundance  of  fair  candidates  for  | 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  good  Rector  of  i 
Hadley. 

Miss  Mitford.  \ 


MY  FRIEND  BROMELY. 

One  dull  snowy  morning  in  January,  while 
sitting  at  breakfast  in  my  lodgings  in  a  dull 
street  in  London,  I  received  the  following 
note  : — "  Dear  Harry,  I  am  confined  to  bed — 
very  unwell — come  and  see  me — immediately. 
— Yours  always,  T.  Bromely." 

This  was  very  laconic.  I  had  seen  Bromely 
a  few  nights  before  at  the  opera  in  high  spirits, 
and  apparently  in  good  health.  I  was  rather 
surprised,  therefore,  at  the  import  of  the  card, 
but  thinking  that  it  might  be  some  trifling  in- 
disposition, I  finished  my  breakfast  and  my 
newspaper  before  setting  out  to  call.  I  found 
myself  about  one  o'clock  at  his  lodgings,  and, 
on  enquiring  of  the  footman  how  his  master 
was,  I  learned  that  he  had  been  confined  to  bed 
two  days,  and  was  still  unable  to  rise.  I  en- 
tered the  chamber,  and  having  shaken  hands, 
began  to  give  the  customary  consolations — 
hoped  "  that  the  illness  was  trifling,"  and  so 
on ;  but  after  I  had  become  familiar  with  the 
gloom  of  the  apartment,  which  was  darkened, 
and  could  distinguish  objects  properly,  I  was 
struck  with  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  countenance.    To  be  sure,  there  must 


always  be  a  great  difference  in  a  man's  ap- 
pearance when  he  exchanges  the  gilding  of  a 
fashionable  exterior  for  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
sick-bed ;  but  even  after  making  allowance  for 
this,  I  thought  I  discovered  symptoms  of  a  se- 
rious malady.  The  worst  part  of  the  affair  was 
the  utter  prostration  of  mind  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced, for  he  hardly  appeared  to  listen  to 
what  I  said ;  and  on  enquiring  what  physicians 
he  had  consulted,  he  answered  "  None  ;  it  was 
of  no  use."  I  of  course  told  him  of  the  mad- 
ness, the  folly  of  this,  and  said  1  would  bring 
Dr.  Berkely  with  me  at  four  o'clock,  though  I 
hoped  that  by  that  time  he  would  be  better. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  he  suddenly,  "  I 
am  afraid  to  hear  the  sentence  of  a  physician, 
for  fear  of  having  my  suspicions  confirmed ; 
but  1  dare  say  it  is  the  best  way  to  be  resolved 
at  once.  Do  bring  him.  Pray,  what  day  of 
the  month  is  this,  Harry?" 

"  The  sixth,"  I  answered.  "  Is  it?  "  he  ex- 
claimed with  an  earnestness  which  made  me 
start.    4 '  Harry,  I  must  be  well  by  the  twelfth. " 

I  told  him  if  there  was  any  thing  I  could  do 
for  him,  on  that  particular  day,  I  would  do  it 
with  pleasure.  "No,  no,  no!"  he  answered 
impatiently ;  "  I  must  be  out  myself.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  You  cannot  imagine  the  horrid 
necessity  for  my  being  out  on  that  day,  ^and  I 
can't  tell  you." 

I  tried  to  make  him  explain  what  he  aeemed 
so  anxious  about,  but  he  was  impatient  of  the 
subject ;  and  seeing  I  only  irritated  him  by  in- 
quiries, I  ceased  to  press  them,  and  took  my 
leave.  It  was  evening  before  I  saw  Dr. 
Berkely.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents, 
and  it  was  pitchy  dark.  We  drove  to  Bromely's, 
and  I  entered  the  chamber  along  with  the  doc- 
tor, who,  seating  himself  by  the  fireside,  put 
the  usual  medical  questions,  felt  his  patient's 
pulse,  wrote  a  prescription,  and  was  about  to 
move  off. 

"  One  moment,  doctor,  if  you  please.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you,  if,  for  once,  you  will  lay 
aside  your  professional  caution,  and  speak  out. 
What  is  the  matter  ?"  The  doctor  hesitated  ; 
said  that  at  present  he  could  not  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  was  the  matter  ;  would  call  to-mor- 
row ;  hoped  it  was  only  cold ;  recommended 
quietness ;  and  desired  him  to  keep  his  mind 
free  from  alarm,  as  probably  there  was  not 
much  to  apprehend. 

Bromely  was  dissatisfied,  but  the  doctor 
would  not  speak  out.  I  took  my  leave  along 
with  him,  and,  on  parting,  inquired  if  he  feared 
any  thing  very  bad  ;  and  thojugh  he  gave  me 
no  explicit  answer,  I  was  satisfied  he  considered 
the  matter  serious.  He  went  to  visit  his  pa- 
tients, and  I  went  to  the  opera.  In  the  glitter 
of  the  performance,  I  forgot  Bromely  and  his 
illness. 

Another  note  next  morning.  It  ran  thus  : 
"  Dear  Harry,  I  have  had  a  miserable  night, 
and  am  wretched.  Do  come  and  see  me ;  it 
will  be  a  charity,"  &c.  The  note  was  hardly 
legible,  and  had  been  written  evidently  in  vio- 
lent agitation.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  re- 
ceipt, I  was  in  his  chamber.  He  was  looking 
miserably,  but  seemed  rejoiced  when  I  entered. 
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"  You  must  think  me  very  selfish  in  boring  i  ly's  opinion.  Doctors  have  their  creed,  and 
you  thus,"  said  he ;  "  but  if  you  knew  how  I  they  must  stick  to  it  for  the  sake  of  consisten- 
miserable  I  am  when  alone,  I  am  sure  you  j  cy.  If  disease  be  in  my  system,  how  can  out- 
would  not  grudge  me  an  hour  of  your  society."  j  ward  circumstances  affect  me  ?    What  does  it 

What  could  I  do  ?  Of  course  I  was  obliged  )  matter  whether  I  lie,  or  sit,  or  walk  ?  Besides, 
to  say,  that,  if  my  presence  gave  him  any  satis-  j  I  recollect  an  anecdote  of  a  soldier  in  a  retreat, 
faction,  I  would  remain  with  pleasure.  ."  No,  |  who  kept  his  saddle  for  a  week,  and  the  man 
no,  no  I"  he  answered  quickly.  "  I  know  very  had  a  malignant  fever  on  him.  What  is  there, 
well  no  one  would  prefer  being  here  to  enjoy-  j  then,  to  hinder  me  from  going  out  for  an  hour? 
Lag  himself  in  his  own  way,  but  I  shall  accept  Harry,  once  for  all,  I  must  be  out  on  the 
of  your  kindness  for  all  that."  I  offered  to  read  twelfth,  and  you  must  assist  me." 
to  him,  but  he  declined ;  and,  accordingly,  I  i  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  nonsense  ?"  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  conversation  which  j  exclaimed  impatiently,  for  I  had  almost  lost 
was  any  thing  but  enlivening.  j  my  temper  at  his  folly — "what  can  there  be 

The  doctor  called,  and  having  ascertained  the  which  so  imperiously  demands  your  presence, 
state  of  his  patient,  wrote  another  prescription,  at  the  risk,  nay,  the  certainty  of  your  death, 
and  was  about  to  retire.  "  Pray,  sit  down,  being  the  consequence  ?  It  is  absurd  to  talk 
doctor,"  said  Bromely,  "and  do  me  a  favour."  j  of  moving  from  your  room  ;  and  I  certainly 
The  doctor  took  a  chair  and  looked  at  his  shall  not  assist  in  any  such  mad  attempt." 
watch,  as  much  as  to  hint  that  his  time  was  I  was  frightened  at  the  expression  of  his 
precious.  "Oh,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if :  countenance.  He  was  generally  an  open-hearted 
you  be  detained,  doctor.  Answer  me  a  very  j  and  most  kind-hearted  being,  but  his  look  was 
simple  question :  I  am  determined  to  know,  !  now  dreadful  to  behold ;  and  when  he  spoke, 
and  I  have  a  reason  for  it — if  you  will  not  tell  I  though  he  trembled  with  passion,  the .  words 
me,  I  shall  call  another  physician,  who  may  j  came  slowly  and  distinctly.  "  Hear  me,  Harry  : 
not  be  so  scrupulous — am  I  in  for  a  fever  ?"  j  I  am  fixed  in  my  resolve  to  be  out  by  the 
The  doctor  nodded  assent.  twelfth,  and,  what  is  more,  you  shall  assist  in 

Bromely  sank  back  on  his  pillow  at  this  con-  j  that  very  mad  attempt."  He  laughed  ;  but 
tirmation  of  his  suspicions,  and  was  silent  for  j  such  a  laugh !  I  was  terrified.  I  was  afraid 
some  time.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated.  |  that  he  was  deranged — was  in  a  state  of  raving 
"  How  long,"  at  last  said  he,  "how  long,  doc-  j  madness.  "  Well,"  said  I,  with  the  view  of 
tor,  may  it  take  to  set  me  up  again;  that  is,  j  soothing  him,  "we  shall  see  how  you  are  on 
supposing  I  recover  ?"  and  he  looked  rather  that  day,  and  then" — He  interrupted  me. 
wildly  in  his  face.  j  "  Oh,  yes ;  try  and  soothe  me  like  a  child  !  Yes, 

"  It  is  really  impossible  to  say,  Mr.  Bromely.  we  shall  see  on  that  day."  And  he  was  silent. 
At  present,  I  assure  you,  I  can  have  no  idea,  [)aya  rolled  on,  and  still  the  same  wild  de- 
and  the  less  you  think  about  it,  the  better."  ( termination  remained,  and  every  day  only  saw 
"  But  I  may  be  out  by  the  twelfth  ?"  "Im-  j  his  resolution  become  stronger,  if  possible.  He 
possible,"  answered  the  doctor.  laughed  at  bodily  pain,  philosophised  upon  it, 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  look  the  sick  man  j  made  me  read  medical  books  upon  fever  and 
gave  when  he  received  this  laconic  answer,  delirium,  and  reasoned  upon  them  as  abstract 
Impatience  and  despair  seemed  to  agitate  him  j  speculations  ;  always  ending  by  repeating  his 
fearfully.  "  Dr.  Berkely,  come  what  may,  you  ;  fixed  resolution  to  be  out  on  the  twelfth. 
must  and  shall  enable  me  to  be  out  on  that  day.  '  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  that  I 
I  think  I  could  walk  about  just  now."  He  i  was  sitting  with  him.  He  was  in  a  state  of  high 
made  an  effort  to  raise  himself  in  bed,  but  a  j  excitement,  and  talked  of  going  out  to-morrow 
sudden  sickness  came  over  him,  and,  with  a  j  as  a  thing  of  course — said  I  must  go  with  him, 
groan,  his  head  again  sought  its  pillow.  j  in  a  coach,  and  implored  my  acquiescence  in 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "could you  terms  which  distressed  me.  I  had  hitherto  re- 
give  me  such  a  draught  as  would  enable  me  to  framed  from  contradicting  him,  as  I  thought 
go  out  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  I  care  not  how  the  irritation  caused  by  my  opposition  made 
much  I  suffer  as  the  consequence.  I  know,"  him  worse ;  but  now  I  thought  it  was  high 
continued  he,  "  you  can  prolong  life  at  times,  j  time  to  tell  him  my  mind,  and  did  so.  I  re- 
though  you  cannot  save  it.  Come,  doctor,  have  [  presented  to  him  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
you  such  a  medicine  ?"  :  madness,  the  impossibility  of  his  going  out— 

"  Mr.  Bromely,  this  is  foolish.  Forgive  me,  j  nay,  more,  that  force  was"  to  be  used  to  corn- 
it  is  sinful.  You  must  not  think  of  going  out.  j  pel  him  to  remain  in  bed  if  he  persisted  in  the 
I  can  give  no  such  medicine  as  you  ask.  For  j  attempt^-and  tried  by  every  means  in  my  pow- 
your  own  safety,  I  advise  you  to  compose  your-  j  er  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  heard  me  with 
self.    Do  not  think  of  leaving  your  bed."         I  perfect  quietness,  though  with  impatience. 

Bromely  was  suddenly  silent,  and  seemed  to  |  When  I  had  finished,  he  made  no  answer,  but, 
be  engaged  in  painful  reflection.  The  doctor  j  to  my  astonishment,  got  out  of  bed,  threw  a 
departed,  promising  to  call  again  in  the  even-  j  dressing-gown  about  him,  walked  firmly  across 
ing.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  j  the  room,  and,  opening  a  drawer,  took  out  n 
broke  silence  ;  and  when  he  did  so,  I  thought  j  pair  of  dumb-bells,  and  having  exercised  them 
the  tone  of  his  voice  had  altered  considerably.  !  in  the  usual  way  for  about  a  minute,  put  them 
His  look  was  fierce :  I  thought  the  fever  had  j  back  in  their  place,  and  returned  to  bed. 
gone  to  his  brain.  "  Every  night,"  said  he,  "  since  I  have  been 

"  Harry,"  said  he,  "I  don't  care  for  Berke- '  confined.  I  have  done  this ;  and  as  long  as  I  can 
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do  it,  no  one  shall  persuade  me  that  I  can't  go 
out;  and,  as  for  force,"  continued  he,  "look 
here !"  He  opened  a  case  which  lay  at  the 
back  of  his  bed,  and  produced  a  pair  of  pistols, 
nodded  significantly,  and  replaced  them.  It 
was  in  vain  to  remonstrate.  I  still,  of  course, 
thought  the  necessity  of  his  being  out  existed 
only  in  his  imagination,  and  I  determined  to 
take  serious  measures  for  his  confinement.  At 
night  I  easily  got  possession  of  the  pistols. 

Next  day  I  called,  as  he  had  made  me  so- 
lemnly promise  to  do.  He  had  discovered  that 
the  pistols  had  been  taken  away,  and  I  expected 
a  violent  scene,  which  I  was  prepared  for.  I 
was  mistaken,  however.  He  lay  a  few  minutes 
perfectly  silent ;  and  when  he  spoke,  he  did  so 
slowly  and  mildly. 

"  Harry,"  said  he,  "  are  you  determined  not 
to  assist  me  in  going  out  to-day — for  an  hour — 
or  two  ? "    I  shook  my  head. 

"  When  I  assure  you,"  continued  he,  calmly, 
"  when  I  assure  you  that  my  honour,  and  the 
honour  of  my  family — nay,  that  my  life  de- 
pends upon  it?" 

I  was  astonished  at  the  calmness  and  firm- 
ness with  which  he  spoke,  but  I  was  determined 
not  to  give  way.  "  Bromely,"  said  I,  "once 
more  for  all,  I  will  not  be  accessary  to  your 
death,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  another  word  about 
it." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  now  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  speak  out.  Is  the  door  shut?"  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Come  near  me." 
I  approached  the  bed. 

He  moved  his  lips  two  or  three  times  as  if  he 
had  been  about  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  re- 
fused to  perform  its  office ;  a  flush  spread  over 
him  as  he  raised  himself  on  one  arm,  and,  look- 
ing me  steadfastly  and  sternly  in  the  face, 
whispered, 

"Harry,  I  have  forged  a  bill." 

I  forget  what  exclamation  I  made.  I  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and  was  silent  for  some  time. 
I  knew  that  he  was  watching  every  motion,  but 
I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  was  thankful  that 
he  spoke  first,  though  bitterly. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  know  all,  and  I  sup- 
pose are  thinking  of  a  decent  excuse  for  shak- 
ing me  off.  And  the  truth  is,  Harry,  though 
you  should  go  this  instant,  I  shall  not  blame 
you." 

"  You  wrong  me,"  I  said ;  "  but  what  on  earth 
could  have  tempted  you  to  such  an  act  of  mad- 
ness?" 

"  What  could  tempt  me  ?  Do  you  recollect 
the  night  we  were  at  Mallet's,  some  months 
ago,  when  I  won  eight  hundred  pounds  from 
young  Denson  ?  You  won  from  him  yourself, 
Harry.  I  thought  he  was  rich.  He  left  the 
table  that  night  not  worth  a  farthing.  A  fort- 
night afterwards,  I  learned  that  his  boy  was 
lying  dead  in  his  house,  and  he  had  not  the 
means  of  burying  him  ;  that  his  wife  was  dis- 
tracted, and  that  he  was  starving.  At  that 
moment  there  was  an  execution  or  some  suoh 
thing  going  on  in  the  house  for  10002.  What 
could  I  do  ?  I  had  not  the  money.  I  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  ruin.  I  forged  a  bill  upon  old 
Denham  for  1500Z.  and  gave  Denson  the  money. 


I  expected  to  have  been  in  funds  long  be- 
fore this,  but  have  been  disappointed.  The* 
bill  is  due  on  the  13th — you  see  I  am  a  correct 
man  of  business — and  unless  it  be  taken  up  to- 
day, all  must  come  out  to  morrow ;  and  you 
remember  the  fate  of  Dr.  Dodd — it  will  be 
mine.  .  Now,  will  you  lend  me  a  hand?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I,  "  but  how  ?  I 
have  not  half  the  money." 

"  God  bless  you,  Harry.  I  '11  get  the  money, 
but  then  I  must  make  another  confession." 
"  To  whom  ?"  said  I.  "  To  my  sister  Jane, 
Lady  Dashley." 

"Will  Lady  Dashley  give  you  money?' 
"  Will  she  not,  and  the  honour  of  the  family  at 
stake  ?    Come  assist  me  to  rise." 

I  did  get  him  out  of  bed,  and  his  clothes  on. 
He  fainted  once,  and  I  gave  up  all  for  lost  : 
but  he  recovered,  and  his  resolution  was  as 
strong  as  ever.  I  had  almost  to  carry  him  to 
the  coach,  and,  when  seated  there,  had  to  sup- 
port him  from  falling.  By  the  time  we  had 
approached  Lady  Dashley's,  he  rallied;  and 
though  I  trembled  for  the  result,  he  went  out 
firmly,  but  deadly  pale,  and  walked  into  the 
house.  I  was  left  in  no  enviable  state.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  passed  away,  and  no  tidings  ; 
another  quarter  had  nearly  been  measured, 
when  a  servant  came  out  and  requested  me  to 
walk  in.  I  was  shown  into  a  parlour  where 
Bromely  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  His  sister,  Lady 
Dashley,  was  at  a  writing-desk,  and  evidently 
dreadfully  agitated  ;  there  was  no  time  for  sa- 
lutations ;  she  advanced  to  meet  me. 

"  You  know  this  dreadful  business.  Here  is 
a  draft  on  Coutts  for  the  amount.  I  know 
there  is  not  so  much,  but  I  daresay  they  will 
not  refuse  ;  at  all  events  you  must  try.  Has- 
ten ;  let  me  know  the  moment  you  get  the  bu- 
siness finished." 

Bromely  was  too  much  exhausted  to  go  with 
me.  I  bolted  into  the  coach,  gave  the  driver 
a  sovereign  to  drive  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
— presented  the  cheque  at  Coutts's ;  it  was 
shown  to  one  of  the  partners.  I  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  suspense  ;  but  it  was  passed. 
I  got  the  money,  and  drove  at  equal  speed  to 
the  bank  at  which  the  bill  was  payable.  I 
alighted,  and,  for  the  first  time,  hesitated.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  and  I 
must  appear  calm  to  prevent  suspicion.  After 
pausing  a  few  minutes  to  recover  myself,  I 
walked  calmly  into  the  telling  room  of  the  bank, 
and  asked  as  coolly  as  possible  for  Mr.  Den- 
ham's  bill. 

There  was  no  such  bill.  I  recollected  in  an 
instant  that  it  was  due  only  on  the  morrow.  I 
metioned  this,  and  added  that  it  would  be 
obliging  if  they  would  take  payment  of  the  bill 
to-day.  It  was  got  and  paid,  and  in  my  pos- 
session. My  feelings  must  have  betrayed  me 
when  I  had  the  fatal  document  in  my  hand,  for 
the  clerk  did  look  suspicious.  However,  it  was 
in  my  possession,  and  I  was  again  at  the  coach 
in  an  instant.  Driving  with  the  former  ra- 
pidity, I  was  at  Lady  Dashley's  door  in  a 
twinkling.  I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  found  the 
parties  as  I  had  left  them.  Neither  had  power 
to  utter  a  syllable. 
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"  There  is  the  bill,"  said  I,  putting  it  in  the 
fire. 

I  never  witnessed  such  a  relief  to  two  human 
beings.  It  is  impossible  to  record  the  lady's 
thanks  and  Bromely's  gratitude.  I  got  him  to 
his  lodgings.  He  was  dreadfully  ill  for  months, 
and  raved  continually  of  bills,  and  banks,  and 
felony,  but  he  recovered. 

He  has  not  touched  cari>  nor  dice-box 

SINCE. 


THE  DECAYED  GENTLEWOMAN. 

There  is  something,  it  appears  to  us,  I 
deeply  and  peculiarly  affecting  in  the  ex-  j 
pression — applied  to  persons  in  distress  j 
— "  they  have  seen  better  days/'     No  j 
claim  upon  our  sympathy  touches  us  so 
nearly  as  this.    It  at  once  brings  before  j 
our  minds  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  j 
our  own  circumstances,  and  no  appeal —  j 
such  is  our  nature — comes  so  home  to  | 
our  bosoms  as  that  which  suggests  the 
chance  of  ourselves  and  those  dear  to  us 
having  one  day  to  ask  for  such  pity  as  is 
called  for  from  us.     When  woman,  in 
particular,  gentle,  good,  and  unobtrusive, 
is  the  unfortunate  object  that  has  "  seen 
better  days,"  the  case  is  still  more  strongly 
calculated  to  move  our  compassion ;  for 
we  are  usually  inclined  to  presume,  and 
with  probability,  that,  though  she  is  a 
participator  in  the  sad  reverse,  she  could 
not  have  had  any  blameable  share  in  pro  \ 
ducing  it.  .Of  all  objects  of  pity,  indeed, 
under  the  sun,  the  woman  who  has  un-  I 
dergone  a  change  in  her  estate,  and  bears ! 
her  fall  with  uncomplaining  mildness  and 
patience,  is  one  of  the  most  truly  and  j 
profoundly  interesting.     Shoeless,  gar- 
mentless,  homeless  poverty,  poverty  that 
sits  by  the  wayside  begging  with  its  many  j 
wants  obtruded  on  every  hand,  never 
touches  the  soul  with  a  pang  a  hundreth  ; 
part  so  acute,  as  does  the  shrinking,  care-  \ 
fully  concealed  indigence  of  the  Decayed  I 
Gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  Mellick  of  Westborough  was  so 
exactly  the  realization  of  this  character, 
that,  in  describing  her,  we  shall  describe 
the  class,  an  interesting  and  peculiar  one, 
to  which  she  belonged.  In  person  she 
was  above  the  middle  size,  but  of  a  slen- 
der make;  in  middle  life  she  looked  much 
older  than  she  really  was,  but  she  gained, 
as  she  advanced  towards  seventy,  a  well- 
preserved  and  comely  look,  which  it  was j 
a  pleasure  to  see.  In  fact,  while  the 
early  troubles  of  her  life  made  her  old! 
3  D 


before  her  time,  the  quiet  unruffled  tenor 
of  her  later  years  had  in  some  measure 
restored  her  original  appearance,  though 
her  hour  of  bodily  and  mental  ease  came 
too  late  to  save  many  traces  of  her  youth- 
ful beauty. 

About  forty  years  before  she  reached 
the  time  of  life  referred  to,  Mrs.  Mellick's 
evil  day  had  come  to  pass,  in  the  ruin 
and  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  the  last 
of  an  old  landed  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Westborough.  But  amid  the 
wreck  of  her  fortunes,  she  had  found 
some  individuals  not  unmindful  of  her 
conduct  in  her  prosperity  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  our  nature,  that  persons,  who, 
like  her,  have  fallen  from  their  prosper- 
ous estate,  do  find,  in  general,  some  hum- 
ble shelter,  to  which  they  are  welcome 
in  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  true,  that, 
when  she  was  received  into  the  house  of 
Mr.  Mason,  a  cabinetmaker  in  Westbo- 
rough, Mrs.  Mellick  sought  nothing  in 
charity,  nor  did  she  ever  need  to  do  so 
while  she  lived  there.  But  then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mason  did  not  know  that  the  case 
would  turn  out  thus,  and  therefore  they 
are  entitled  to  praise  for  their  conduct. 
A  small  parlour  and  bedroom  was  all 
that  Mrs.  Mellick  and  her  little  boy  re- 
quired, and,  indeed,  the  cabinetmaker 
had  no  more  to  give.  Year  after  year 
went  on,  subsequently  to  this  arrange- 
ment ;  Mrs.  Mellick's  little  boy  was  put 
to  school  by  her  relations,  and  the  Masons 
and  their  inmate  found  themselves  so 
mutually  agreeable,  that  neither  ever 
thought  of  change.  Mrs.  Mason,  indeed, 
was  in  the  habit  of  remarking  to  her 
acquaintances,  when  her  lodger  first  came, 
"  that  as  to  the  money  they  received,  it 
was  a  mere  nothing;  but  then  they  had 
reason  to  think  the  poor  lady  had  not 
much  to  spare ;  besides,  whatever  the 
world  might  say  of  Mr.  Mellick,  he  had 
always  behaved  well  to  them,  and  paid 
honestly  for  what  work  was  done  for  lilm, 
and  that  was  more  than  could  be  said  of 
many;  and  poor  Mrs.  Mellick  was  so 
quiet,  and  gave  so  little  trouble,  that,  for 
her  part,  she  was  glad  to  have  her ;"  and 
so  on,  always  winding  up  her  insinuations 
of  small  payment  by  a  reclaiming  clause 
to  her  lodger's  advantage. 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Mason  being 
a  cabinetmaker,  turned  out  greatly  to 
Mrs.  Mellick's  comfort  as  regarded  lodge- 
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ment.  As  her  worth  became  known  to 
the  good  couple  with  whom  she  lived, 
they  gave  her  the  benefit  of  all  the  nice 
little  pieces  of  furniture — the  walnut  bed- 
stead, the  mahogany  chest  of  drawers, 
the  oaken  cupboard,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
parti-coloured  woods,  and  other  articles 
— all  manufactured  by  Mr.  Mason  at  his 
leisure  hours.  Into  the  parlour  where 
these  things  stood,  and  which  was  fur- 
ther decorated  with  shell-work  and  other 
ornaments,  visitors  were  freely  admitted; 
but  into  the  bedroom  beyond,  Mrs.  Mason 
only  was  privileged  by  her  lodger  with 
the  right  of  entrance.  This  exclusion,  it 
was  supposed,  had  some  connection  with 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Mellick,  painted  in  the 
heyday  of  his  youth,  which  was  known  to 
hang  within. 

Visitors  to  Mrs.  Mellick  had  to  pass 


up  in  a  napkin,  and  put  by  without  crease 
or  false  fold,  under  secure  lock  and  key. 
Well  may  the  best  gown  wear  for  ever — 
wear  till  the  heartless  and  the  fastidious 
make  a  jest  of  it !  Again,  how  wonder- 
fully is  the  every-day  dress  kept  in  a  visi- 
bly good  condition  !  But,  oh  !  the  darns 
and  joins  and  laboriously-kept-together 
parts  which  are  needfully  concealed  un- 
der the  nice  muslin  apron  and  the  over- 
handkerchief!  I  could  shed  tears  when 
I  look  at  the  decent  appearance  of  the 
Decayed  Gentlewoman  in  her  everyday 
dress  5  for  I  know  how  every  thin  place 
has  been  anticipated,  how  the  tatter  that 
would  come,  in  spite  of  prevention,  ha>- 
been  subject  of  regret  and  anxiety  !  Not 
one  corner  of  that  handkerchief,  artlessly 
as  its  folds  may  seem  to  be  disposed,  but 
has  a  purpose  in  its  arrangement — has 


through  her  landlady's  kitchen,  and,  then  |  some  little  darn,  or  spot  worn  into  visible 
ascending  by  two  steps  into  the  parlour,  j  network — to  hide  from  the  prying  eye  ! 
at  once  the  Decayed  Gentlewoman  was  |  And  this  garment,  for  which  the  dealer 

in  cast-oft'  apparel  would  not  give  you 
three  groats,  may  be  put  off  for  one  still 


before  them,  a  woman  whose  hand  a 
duke  might  have  kissed  without  deroga- 
ting from  his  dignity,  and  yet  who  had  more  dilapidated,  or  for  a  cotton  wrapper, 
less  to  live  upon  than  the  stipend  he  paid  [  when  no  one  is  expected  to  come,  and 


to  his  valet !  She  sat  regularly  in  one 
place — in  an  ancient  chair  of  faded  dam- 
ask— near  the  fire,  out  of  the  draught, 
and  with  her  back  to  the  window.  She 
was  always  dressed  in  black,  and  a  most 
respectable  and  interesting  figure  she  was, 
in  spite  of  her  antique  garments,  dyed 
though  they  might  have. been.  Her  long 
satin  cloak,  well  wadded,  and  trimmed 
with  its  enduring  narrow  fur,  and  her 
small  but  at  one  time  costly  ermine  muff, 
and  her  quiet  self-possessed  air,  estab- 
lished her  at  once  for  a  lady  born  and 
bred.  It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Mellick  that 
in  the  days  of  her  full  purse,  silks  and 
satins  were  made  for  wear,  and  that  no- 
body wore  any  worse  velvets  than  those 
of  Genoa.  But,  in  truth,  the  clothes  of 
tjjijfe  Decayed  Gentlewoman  never  did 
wear  out,  for  with  what  care  were  they 
husbanded !  Worn  only,  in  their  first 
estate,  to  go  out  in,  or  to  grace  the  call  of 

some  especial  visitor  5  never  burnt  brown  I  put  away  the  agonising  consciousness 


yet  even  this  shall  have  no  observable 
rent  or  tatter  about  it !  The  poverty  of 
the  Decayed  Gentlewoman  is  a  respecta- 
ble thing ;  it  has  nothing  squalid  nor  sordid 
about  it ;  it  can  never  make  her  an  object 
of  vulgar  pity  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  excites 
the  esteem,  nay,  the  very  reverence,  of 
good  hearts  ! 

The  sombreness  of  Mrs.  Mellick's  dress 
was  relieved  by  the  white  apron,  always 
spotless,  save  for  those  pertinacious  iron- 
moulds,  which,  spite  of  salt  of  lemons, 
ivill  come  in  old  muslin.  The  folds  of 
the  apron  were  always  fresh  ;  and  a  white 
India  muslin  handkerchief  was  laid  in 
delicate  fold  over  her  bosom.  God  help 
her !  those  very  handkerchiefs  were  poor 
Mr.  Mellick's  cravats;  and  long  was  it 
before  she  could  prevail  upon  herself  to 
apply  them  to  her  own  use ;  and  when 
at  length  she  did,  compelled  by  her  own 
store  being  exhausted,  she  had  forcibly  to 


by  the  fire  ;  never  exposed  to  the  turn 
bling  of  disorderly  children  ;  never  worn 
to  carve  great  dinners  in ;  worn  with  a 
sense  of  their  value  ever  before  the  mind; 
invisibly  darned  and  repaired  if  accident 
happened  ;  turned  if  soiled,  and  re-turned 
when  the  first  side  had  freshened ;  pinned 


and  assiduously  to  occupy  her  mind  with 
other  thoughts.  But  that  is  years  since, 
and  her  heart  has  long  beat  quiescently 
under  the  fair  folds  of  the  muslin.  A 
very  nice  rather  high  cap,  but  not  of  the 
widow's  form,  completed  her  costume  ; 
the  clear  starching  and  making  up  of 
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which  was  always  an  object  of  great  china.  A  canister  of  gingerbread  nuts 
attention,  although  nobody,  except  Mrs.  was  the  treasure  Mrs.  Mellick  kept  for 
Mason  and  her  little  maid,  ever  saw  her !  this  purpose.  On  an  elderly  person  she 
about  the  first  part  of  the  operation.         occasionally  bestowed  a  glass  of  wine  ; 

Of  Mrs.  Mellick's  little  parlour,  a  word  !  and  as  this  was  always  remarked  to  be 
must  be  said  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  j  of  a  fine  quality,  it  was  conjectured  that 
in  its  leading  features  the  description  will  some  rich  relation  now  and  then  sent  her 
apply  to  the  parlour  of  every  Decayed  ! a  bottle  or  two  as  a  present;  for  it  was 
Gentlewoman.  Mrs.  Mellick's  room  was  j  guessed  that  she  could  not  herself  afford 
small  and  low,  but  not  unpleasant  looking;  lit  out  of  her  small  means.  And  what 
with  two  old-fashioned  sash-windows,  j  were  these  means  ?  Thirty  pounds 
screened  by  white  netted  blinds,  scrupu- !  a-year,  the  joint  annuity  of  two  relations, 
lously  clean.    Within  a  recess  or  alcove  j  Small  occasional  presents  she  might  re- 


were  a  few  shelves  decorated  with  half- 
a-dozen  old  china  teacups  and  saucers, 
three  jars,  and  certain  nondescript  vessels 
of  an  antique  cast,  and  the  grate  was  so 
bricked  internally  as  to  consume  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  fuel,  consistent  with 
the  retention  of  the  character  of  a  fire. 
An  antiquated  pier-glass  and  two  good 
prints  decorated  the  walls,  which  were 
covered  with  old-fashioned  paper.  The 
chairs  were  plain,  but  bright  and  polished, 
and  in  one  corner,  on  a  turn-down  stand 
of  Mr.  Mason's  making,  stood  a  little 


ceive  in  addition  to  this ;  but  of  a  certainty 
they  were  like  angel  visits,  "  few  and  far 
between."  One  present  which  Mrs. 
Mellick  regularly  got,  deserves  mention. 
This  was  a  barrel  of  oysters,  which  she 
received  annually  from  her  son  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  commenced  practice 
as  physician,  and  subsequently  had  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  large  family.  In  return, 
Mrs.  Mellick  devoted  much  of  her  twne 
to  the  knitting  of  lamb's-vvool  stockings 
for  her  grandchildren.  The  London  pa- 
pers were  also  regularly  sent  to  Mrs. 


glass,  filled  with  flowers,  the  proceeds  of  Mellick  by  her  son,  and  this  deserves 
the  small  garden  attached  to  the  house,  i  notice  as  being  a  characteristic  feature  of 
On  the  table  before  the  venerable  inmate  j  the  old  lady's  caste.  Decayed  Gentle- 
of  the  chamber,  might  always  be  seen  j  women  in  provincial  situations  always 
her  knitting  or  netting,  and  most  com- j  receive  second-hand  metropolitan  papers; 
monly  her  Prayer-book.  On  one  of  the  j  and  this  gives  them  no  small  superiority 
window  seats  lay  two  or  three  volumes  j  in  a  certain  way,  enabling  them  to  oblige 
of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  Young's  Night 'their  news-loving  neighbours  and  to  as- 
Thoughts,  Cowper's  Poems,   Hervey's  j  sume  credit  for  the  possession  of  rich 


Meditations,  and  a  large  Family  Bible. 
In  the  latter  book  Mrs.  Mellick  very  fre- 
quently read,  for  she  was  devout,  not 
only  in  seeming,  but  in  sincerity.  As  if 
essential  to  the  character  in  which  we 
have  presented  her,  she  was  a  devout 
Church-of-England  lady  ;  and  bad  indeed 
must  the  weather  have  been,  when  her 
well-preserved  old  silk  umbrella  was  not 
seen,  or  the  sound  of  her  pattens  heard, 
at  the  hour  of  service  in  the  church  of 
Westborough. 

This  portrait  of  a  Decayed  Gentlewo- 
man will  call  up  the  recollection,  we  im- 
agine, of  some  counterpart  or  other  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  readers.  The 
young  will  remember  calling,  it  may  be, 
with  their  mammas  upon  some  ancient 
and  venerable  old  lady,  who  presented 
them  with  a  modicum  of  comfits  taken 
from  an  old  cupboard,  where  they  were 
kept  in  the  sugar  bowl  of  a  tea  set  of 


friends  far  away.  But  this  was  not  Mrs. 
Mellick's  disposition  or  desire. 

With  thirty  pounds  a-year  only,  and 
every  thing  to  find  out  of  it,  Mrs.  Mellick 
could  neither  give  parties  nor  indulge  in 
luxurious  living  for  herself.  The  Decayed 
Gentlewoman's  eating,  like  her  dress, 
was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  possible 
scale  of  expenditure ;  and  Mrs.  Mason 
could  tell,  if  she  would,  how  short  the 
commons  of  her  inmate  often  were.  She 
wondered  with  herself  how  the  poor  lady 
kept  soul  and  body  together  on  the  modi- 
cum of  victuals  that  she  consumed  ;  and 
many  a  time  she  added  from  her  own 
more  amply  supplied  table  any  savoury 
morsel  which  she  thought  could  not  be 
unpalatable  to  the  lady,  and  yet  might 
look  rather  like  a  little  polite  attention 
than  a  gift  out  of  pure  charity.  Ill  as 
Mrs.  Mellick,  however,  could  afford  to 
entertain  company,  she  did,  nevertheless, 
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to  relieve  her  mind  perhaps  of  a  sense  of  I 
obligation,  invite  now  and  then  two  or  j 
three  quiet  ladies  to  take  a  cup  of  tea 
with  her.  And  then  came  out  that  little 
chased  silver  tea-pot,  about  the  size  and 
as  round  as  a  small  melon,  that  dainty 
silver  cream-jug,  and  that  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  which,  together  with  a  gold 
etui-case,  and  a  most  elaborate  and  deli, 
cately  carved  gold  snufl-box,  were,  as  she 
never  failed  to  relate  during  tea,  the  legacy 
of  her  godmother,  together  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  lady,  which  it  must  be 
confessed  was  well  worth  hearing.  But 
she  did  not  tell  how  this  legacy  came  to 
her  on  the  very  day  of  poor  Mellick's 
funeral,  and  being  put  aside  in  the  over- 
whelming agony  of  the  time  into  her 
wardrobe,  was,  unknown  to  herself,  saved 
among  her  clothes  from  the  general  wreck 
which  followed.  An  incident  like  this, 
connected  with  that  sad  event,  she  could 
never  have  related.  No  allusion  was 
ever  made  by  her  to  the  dark  times  of 
her  ruined  hopes  and  fortunes.  And 
though  people  wondered  at  her  settling 
for  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  for- 
mer happiness  and  later  misfortunes,  and 
it  perhaps  might  not  be  easy  to  account 
for  such  a  choice,  still  her  sense  of  suffer- 
ing was  so  great,  that,  during  forty  years, 
she  was  never  known  to  walk  upon  the 
road  that  led  to  her  former  residence, 
even  though  the  house  was  soon  taken 
down,  the  materials  sold,  the  whole  de-  i 
mesne  ploughed,  planted,  and  every  way 
changed,  so  that  she  could  not  have 
known  where  it  had  stood;  Her  sen- 
sibilities towards  the  past  were  very 
acute ;  her  study  seemed  to  be  to  forget 
all  connected  with  it.  Mellick-field 
was  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and 
she  never  alluded  to  it,  except  to  her 
most  intimate  friends,  and  then  only 
casually. 

But  though  Mrs.  Mellick,  like  all  those 
of  her  class  who  are  possessed  of  keen 
sensibilities,  was  unable  to  talk  of  the 
circumstances  immediately  and  intimately 
connected  with  her  former  condition,  she 
was  not  so  unwilling  to  converse  of  the 
collateral  affairs,  as  they  may  be  called, 
relating  to  past  times.  She  had  some 
remote  family  connection  with  two  noble 
houses,  and  in  the  heyday  of  her  pros- 
perity, an  earl,  her  cousin,  had  lunched 
at  Mellick-field,  as  he  passed  through  the 


county;  this  established  the  validity  of 
her  claim  with  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  left  a  lasting  interest  in  her  own 
heart  for  every  branch  of  his  widely  ex- 
tended family.  Laterally  and  collaterally 
she  knew  how  they  had  branched  out, 
and  had  a  sort  of  maternal  anxiety  about 
the  younger  scions  of  the  house ;  won- 
dered how  they  were  to  be  provided  for ; 
and  if  any  of  the  name  or  connection  sig- 
nalised themselves  at  home  or  abroad, 
she  never  failed  to  relate  it.  She  had  a 
feeling  of  strong  regard  for  old  George  III. 
and  his  queen  ;  thought  they  were  good 
family  people,  and  vastly  superior  to  their 
successors.  The  fact  was,  when  she 
was  young  she  passed  three  years  in 
London  with  relations  who  lived  near  the 
palace,  and  the  princes  and  princesses, 
the  old  king  aud  queen,  were  mixed  up 
in  her  memory  with  many  a  bright  young 
remembrance,  that  not  even  the  troubles 
of  her  after  life  could  obliterate. 

If  Mrs.  Mellick,  as  we  have  said,  upon 
her  thirty  pounds  a-year,  could  be  no 
giver  of  parties,  she  still  was  often  invited 
to  many  quiet  family  parties  in  Westbo- 
rough.  She  was  an  excellent  hand  at  a 
rubber  of  whist,  and  with  some  old  gen- 
tlemen of  the  place  was  a  favourite  part- 
ner; and,  moreover,  as  she  had  two 
tolerably  handsome  visiting  gowns,  and 
was  a  person  of  good  presence,  a  lady, 
even  scrupulous  as  to  the  appearance  of 
her  rooms,  could  never  object  to  Mrs. 
Mellick  on  that  score.  But  as  no  De- 
cayed Gentlewoman  may  ever  calculate 
on  being  sent  home  in  the  carriages  of 
her  friends,  or  on  being  attended  by  their 
liveried  servants,  and  equally  rarely  may 
look  to  have  the  escort  of  any  gentleman 
who  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  leave 
her  at  her  own  door,  so  dear  Mrs. 
Mellick  was  always  fetched  home  by 
Mrs.  Mason's  little  maid,  who  came  with 
a  modest  rap  and  low  voice,  bringing 
lantern  and  cloak,  as  the  night  might  be, 
to  convoy  home  the  lady  at  ten,  or  at  far- 
thest half  an  hour  later. 

Through  the  whole  of  her  life,  Mrs. 
Mellick  was  a  proof  how  totally  indepen- 
dent of  large  income  is  personal  respec- 
tability. Its  great  secret  is  self-respect. 
Poverty  could  never  degrade  such  as  she, 
for  she  never  degraded  herself  by  pre- 
tence or  duplicity. 
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It  was  well  that  our  minds,  on  landing, 
were  really  disposed  to  contentment,  and  that 
we  were  inclined  to  overlook  minor  grievances 
in  our  escape  from  far  greater,  otherwise, 
there  were  circumstances  attending  our  first 
d^but  in  this  land  of  delights,  teeming,  as  we 
supposed,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  richest 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  were  certainly  far 
more  agreeable,  setting  aside  the  causes  of 
trial  at  which  I  hinted  at  the  close  of  my 
last  letter. 

The  first  thing  we  experienced,  which  con- 
siderably surprised  us  on  placing  foot  in  the 
town,  was  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a 
shelter  :  and  we  were  in  the  end  fain  to  put  up, 
all  three,  with  a  small  room  in  the  second  sto- 
ry of  a  square,  ill-built,  open,  wood  barrack, 
the  ground  floor  of  which  served  as  a  billiard 
room  and  gambling  house  to  the  piebald  popu- 
lation of  Tampico  de  las  Tamaulipas. 

The  second  thing  which  quite  horrified  us, 
was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food  wherewith 
to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  three  able-bodied 
gentlemen  just  from  sea.  Eggs  we  found  were 
rare,  meat  was  rarer,  bread  the  rarest  of  all ; 
and,  except  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  when 
it  was  doled  forth  in  most  apologetic  morsels, 
could  not  be  had  for  love  and  money. 

The  third  thing  in  my  list,  which  nearly 
petrified  us,  was  the  cold.  Lying  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  we  were  absolutely  forced  to 
rise  in  the  night,  and  dress  ourselves  before 
we  could  sleep.. 

The  fourth — but  no,  I  will  save  a  few  mise- 
ries to  qualify  some  future  page  of  enjoyment. 

As  late  as  1825,  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Tampico  was  solely  occupied  by  a  few  Indian 
huts,  and  the  feeble  commerce  carried  on  in  the 
port  was  concentrated  at  the  Pueblo  Viejo,  or 
Old  Town,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  shallow 
lagoon  a  few  miles  distant,  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  difficulty  of  approach,  added  to  the 
heavy  dues  exacted  for  all  goods  crossing  into 
the  state  of  Tamaulipas  on  their  road  to  the 
interior,  seems  to  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  merchants  and  other  speculators  to  the 
present  site.  And  truly  no  possible  position 
could  have  been  better  chosen,  as  it  is  nearer 
the  bar,  situated  on  the  main  river,  with  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  admit  vessels  of  burden 
to  anchor  close  to  the  town,  and,  moreover, 
commands  an  unimpeded  navigation  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  the  country. 
Were  it  not  for  the  annual  visits  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  irremediable  difficulties  which  the 
interposition  of  the  bar  imposes  upon  the  mer- 
chant, there  is  no  doubt  that  Tampico  would 
become  the  most  flourishing  port  in  New  Spain. 
As  it  is,  vessels  are  frequently  detained  four  or 
five  months ;  being  blown  off  and  on  by  the 
frequent  severe  gales,  before  they  can  unload 
and  get  inside  the  bar ;  and  held  prisoners  as 
long,  before  they  can  cross  it  again. 

The  new  town  is  built  in  regular  squares, 
upon  the  narrow  and  depressed  termination  of 
a  rocky  peninsula,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a 


cluster  of  lakes  which  empty  their  waters  into 
the  gulf  by  the  river  Panuco.  The  houses 
have  no  pretension  to  uniformity  in  their  style 
of  architecture.  The  European  merchant 
builds  substantial  stone  stores  and  dwelling 
houses,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  coun- 
try. The  American  runs  up  his  flimsy  clap 
board  edifices.  The  Mexican  of  Spanish  des- 
cent exhibits  his  taste  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  climate  by  low  thick  walls,  gayly  painted 
and  flat-roofed  habitations,  with  internal  courts ; 
and  the  Indian  raises  his  bamboo  cage,  plaster- 
ed with  mud,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  forefathers. 

The  population  is,  of  course,  the  most  mon- 
grel that  can  be  conceived.  The  commerce  of 
the  port  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers ;  the  imports  consisting  of  every  imaginable 
fabric,  whether  their  introduction  is  consistent 
with  the  existing  laws  of  the  republic  or  not. 
Smuggling  is  reduced  to  a  system.  The  ex- 
ports are  confined  to  specie  and  fustic  alone. 
Of  the  former,  seven  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  upper  provinces  were  shipped  at  this 
port  alone,  during  the  year  1833. 

The  sum  of  the  population  the  preceding 
year,,  before  the  cholera  broke  out,  had  been 
estimated  at  five  thousand.  Of  these,  three 
thousand  are  said  to  have  been  swept  away  : 
and  though  the  town  was  rapidly  recruiting  its 
numbers  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  enormous 
price  paid  for  every  article,  whether  of  foreign 
or  domestic  production,  as  well  as  for  labour, 
is  hardly  to  be  credited.  Wages  for  the  poor- 
est mason  or  carpenter,  generally  English  or 
German,  amounted  to  three  or  four  dollars  a 
day  :  indeed,  I  knew  one  instance  of  a  "turn 
out"  of  the  workmen  employed  upon  the  house 
of  one  of  the  principal  merchants,  who  were 
not  content  with  four  dollars,  but  laid  a  claim 
to  six  !  The  most  ragged  urchin  lying  all  day 
under  the  shade  in  the  street,  if  asked  to  lend 
a  hand  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  merchant 
for  a  few  hours,  will  not  stir  till  he  has  made 
his  bargain  for  a  couple  of  dollars  payment. 
You  cannot  cross  the  river,  a  row  of  five  mi- 
nutes, for  less.  To  come  up  from  the  bar,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  though  you  be  ten  in 
company — ten  dollars  per  head  is  the  sum  de- 
manded. Good  law,  and  good  physicking — 
and  one  might  add,  good  advice,  that  cheapest 
of  all  articles  in  an  ordinary  state  of  society — 
cannot  be  had  for  love  or  money.  This,  among 
a  beggarly,  half -naked  population,  (I  cry  your 
pardon  for  speaking  so  of  a  sovereign  people,) 
would  be  perfectly  laughable,  if  it  were  not 
felt  to  be  a  serious  matter.  You  may  remark, 
that  both  classes,  native  and  foreign,  have  the 
same  lust  of  gain ;  they  only  differ  in  their 
mode  of  following  it,  the  one  striving  for  it  by 
hook  and  crook,  the  others  waiting  till  it  drops 
before  their  noses. 

While  I  am  scrawling  these  general  outlines 
upon  paper,  I  may  at  once  say  that  the  tone  of 
society  is  neither  creditable  to  the  superior 
education  of  European  residents,  nor  to  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  the  Mexican  employes,  who 
form  the  nucleus  of  native  society  here.  The 
latter  are  ignorant  and  debased,  insufferably 
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bigoted  and  proud:  jealous  of  foreigners,  and, 
I  believe,  the  majority  here,  as  throughout  the 
country,  thoroughly  unprincipled.  Extraordi- 
nary indeed  must  the  virtue  be,  which  will 
make  the  possessor  sensible  to  stern  justice, 
and  insensible  to  a  bribe. 

As  to  religion — name  it  not :  the  God  of  the 
South  is  Mammon.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
degraded  ultra-Cotholocisin  of  New  Spain 
which  can  touch  the  heart  and  elevate  human 
nature ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
the  young  European  merchants  who  resort 
here  to  drive  their  gainful  commerce,  evince 
by  word  and  deed,  that  the  lessons  of  their 
youth,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers,  are  alike 
both  forgotten.  Had  there  been  more  family 
men  among  them,  one  might  perhaps  have  met 
with  more  honourable  exceptions.  Like  many 
mauvais  sujets  all  the  world  over,  they  were  in 
general  good-tempered,  serviceable  fellows; 
and,  personally,  we  had  nothing  to  complain 
of,  as  far  as  our  slight  intercourse  with  then; 
went. 

I  have  summarily  mentioned  the  two  princi- 
pal classes  of  the  inhabitants,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  elite  of  the  town.  It  may  be  observ- 
ed of  the  common  people,  that,  little  as  can 
be  said  in  their  favour  as  a  mass,  individually 
they  are  by  far  the  most  picturesque  in  form, 
manner,  and  clothing.  Their  characters  and 
costumes  are  as  various  as  their  blood.  The 
poor  Indian  is  distinguished  by  his  sandalled 
foot,  miserable  attire,  and  subdued  air.  He, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  gained  nothing  by  the 
change  of  masters.  How  should  he  !  He  was 
the  slave  of  the  few,  now  he  is  the  slave  of  the 
many.  If  the  Spaniard  did  little  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  conquered  vassal,  the  Mexican 
does  less,  if  possible,  to  instruct  the  darker 
skin  whom  he  pretends  to  consider  politically 
as  his  equal,  but  whom,  in  fact,  he  always 
treats  as  his  inferior.  They  are  as  they  ever 
were — governed  hj  the  priests,  and  kept  in 
utter  ignorance.  They  supply  the  market 
with  fruits,  water,  and  vegetables. 

You  have  here  the  modem  Mexican  of  every 
degree,  from  the  substantial  ranchero,  or  pro- 
prietor, bespurred,  and  bedizened  in  the  full 
and  showy  Mexican  costume  of  stamped  lea- 
ther, embroidered  vest,  and  gaudy  serape,  and 
curbing  a  wild  horse  loaded  with  furniture ;  or 
the  trusty  arriero,  with  his  long  string  of  mules, 
his  precious  cargo  of  specie,  and  his  train  of 
assistant  mozos ;  down  to  the  poor  adventurer 
whose  whole  wardrobe  consists  of  a  pair  of 
faded  velveteen  trousers  slit  half  way  up  the 
leg,  and  a  tawdry  cloak,  haunting  the  gam- 
bling table,  and  living  upon  what  fortune 
sends. 

The  costumes  are  extremely  picturesque 
from  their  diversity  of  colour  and  pattern,  aud 
the  brilliant  hues  in  fashion.  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  the  soldiery,  than  which  a  more 
shabaroon,  cut-throat  set,  whether  officers  or 
men,  I  never  beheld.  It  is  said  that  they  fight 
well.  I  do  not  dispute  the  on  dit,  but  from  all 
the  evidence  I  could  ever  collect,  I  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  believing  it.  I  think 
they  would  run  better ;  and  I  know  that  on 


most  occasions,  they  do  so  with  very  slight 
provocation.  As  to  costume,  nothing  could  be 
more  diverting.  There  was  an  orderly  in  at- 
tendance on  a  general  officer  dwelling  in  our 
vicinity,  who  used  to  shamble  past  our  quar- 
ters every  morning  at  a  certain  hour,  garbed 
in  a  short  coatee,  richly  embroidered  with 
worsted,  a  clumsy  sword,  a  cap  and  sash,  and 
never  a  strap  or  shred  upon  his  lower  limbs — 
saving  your  presence. 

The  Fonda  de  la  Bolza,  where  you  have 
seen  us  lodged,  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring  with  a  handsome  independence 
drawn  from  divers  sources :  to  wit,  the  glean- 
ings of  the  billiard  tables  below  stairs — the 
proceeds  of  the  miserable  lodgings  above,  let 
to  gentlemen  who  could,  unfortunately,  not 
better  themselves ;  those  of  a  bar  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  aqua  ardientc,  (strong  waters,) 
lemonade,  and  liqueurs ;  a  table  d'hote,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  furnished  with  a  little  fish,  a 
little  flesh,  and  a  little  fowl,  and  garnished 
with  gizzard,  tripe,  ox  cheek,  yams,  black 
beans,  and  bananas  ;  and  lastly,  a  gaming  ta- 
ble in  a  retired  piazza,  over  which  he  acted  as 
presiding  genius  and  banker. 

Uncomfortable  within,  and  environed  with 
filth  and  garbage  without,  there  was  little  in 
the  Fonda  to  keep  us  willing  prisoners ;  for 
we  happened  to  be  addicted  neither  to  tippling 
nor  gambling ;  and  our  first  care  after  realizing 
our  position,  was  to  contrive  the  means  of 
passing  as  much  of  our  time  as  possible  out  of 
doors. 

A  few  days  gave  us  an  insight  into  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  spot  where  we  were  cooped 
up.  Society,  I  have  said,  was  very  confined. 
The  young  foreigners,  when  emancipated  from 
their  counting-houses,  passed  their  evenings  in 
riding  [in  the  vicinity ;  playing  at  bowls,  or 
worse,  at  monte ;  or  made  an  attempt  to  get  up 
a  waltz  by  the  aid  of  a  poor  pianoforte,  a  fife, 
and  a  pair  of  matrons.  Books  and  literature, 
or  the  study  of  natural  history,  had  no  votaries 
among  them.  Now  and  then  a  tawdry  mas- 
querade, in  which  all  classes  mingled,  was  the 
amusement  of  the  evening ;  but  they  were  dull 
and  stupid  as  might  be,  and  only  to  be  sur- 
passed in  stupidity  by  the  fandangoes  danced 
by  the  lower  orders  once  or  twice  a  week, 
under  an  open  thatched  shed,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town. 

By  aid  of  sundry  letters  of  credit,  and  the 
real  kindness  of  the  gentleman  who  acted  as 
English  and  American  consul,  to  whom  we 
were  all  along  greatly  indebted,  we  soon 
achieved  the  purchase  of  horses.  They  may 
always  be  purchased — as  to  selling  them,  that, 
we  found  on  divers  occasions,  to  be  quite 
another  affair.  We  also  hired  an  orderly  to 
wait  upon  our  donships ;  and  set  to  work  to 
make  such  preparations  for  our  journey  into 
the  interior  as  were  in  our  power,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  accoutrements  purchased  at 
New  Orleans  for  the  purpose ;  ind,  moreover, 
took  occasion,  as  weather  and  temper  invited, 
to  garb  ourselves  in  our  best — in  which  you 
will  recollect  we  were  not  much  embarrassed 
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by  variety  of  choice — to  sneak  out  of  our  den 
at  the  Bolza,  and  ride  about  the  environs. 

These  rides,  however,  were  principally  con- 
fined to  the  evening  hours  preceding  sunset, 
and  to  the  back  of  the  ridge  on  the  San  Luis 
Potosi  road,  from  many  of  the  banana  and 
sugar  plantations  on  which  line,  the  view  over 
the  nearer  lakes,  and  towards  the  distant 
Siersa  Madre,  a  spur  of  which  appeared  far  to 
the  southward,  was  uncommonly  beautiful. 

A  rocky  bluff  overhanging  the  Panuco,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town  just  above  the  market, 
was  the  scene  of  almost  a  daily  visit,  as  it 
commanded  an  extended  view  over  the  distant 
country  both  far  and  near.  A  little  above  this 
point,  the  river  Tammasee,  draining  the  Lago 
Chairel,  and  many  other  lagoons  covering  a 
vast  tract  of  country  to  the  westward,  forms 
its  junction  with  the  Panuco  or  Tula,  which 
comes  from  afar,  flowing  in  a  most  graceful 
sweep  among  low  wooded  islands  frotn  the 
south-west.  Beyond  the  farther  shore  lies  the 
lagoon  of  Pueblo  Viego ;  and  farther  to  the 
south,  far  in  the  distance,  the  fertile  uplands 
of  the  Huastec,  and  the  advanced  spurs  of  the 
eastern  Cordillera  of  Mexico. 

There  is  yet  a  distant  object,  which  excites 
the  marvel  of  the  traveller  at  Tampico,  and 
this  is  the  Bernal,  an  isolated  mountain,  rising 
like  a  huge  stack,  with  smooth  perpendicular 
sides,  and  jagged  summit,  over  the  level  line  of 
the  horizon  to  the  westward.  It  is  about 
thirty  leagues  distant,  if  we  were  rightly  in- 
formed. 

Immediately  above  Tampico,  the  peninsula, 
which  is  rendered  such  by  the  lagoon  Carpen- 
taro  at  the  back  of  the  town,  continues  to  rise 
gradually  towards  the  westward,  and  appears 
crowded  by  the  Indian  huts.  They  and  their 
bamboo  enclosures  are  nearly  buried  in  a 
tangled  labyrinth  of  weed  of  the  Solanum 
species,  overtopped  occasionally  by  a  banana, 
or  the  tall  mutilated  trunk  of  a  yellow-wood 
tree. 

At  early  morning  the  landing  below  the  bluff 
might  be  observed  beset  by  the  market  boats 
and  canoes  of  the  Indians,  laden  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farms  of  the  upper  district — sugar- 
cane, bamboo,  hay,  and  fruit,  or  with  loads  of 
sweet  water  brought  down  the  Tammasee.  At 
the  same  hour  the  shore  was  lined  by  females 
standing  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  patiently 
labouring  at  the  purification  of  some  article  of 
apparel,  in  defiance  of  the  alligators  swarming 
on  the  neighbouring  swampy  shore,  and  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  river.  Lower  down, 
abreast  of  the  custom-house,  and  busy  market- 
place, appeared  the  various  foreign  merchant 
vessels  at  anchor ;  and  still  farther  to  the  left, 
the  range  of  hills  .which  rise  above  Pueblo 
Viejo,  and  form  the  right  bank  of  the  Panuco 
to  the  gulf.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  many  of  the  figures 
which  here  continually  pass  before  us,  or  the 
classic  character  of  the  women,  laden  with  the 
Etruscan-shaped  water  jar  of  the  country  ;  and 
many  a  time  were  we  allured  to  maintain  our 
post,  till  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  effluvia 
of  putrid  carcasses  which  line  the  shore,  forced 


us  to  retire.  The  most  striking  features  of  the 
same  view  were  to  be  commanded  from  any  of 
the  farms  situated  to  the  right  of  the  St.  Luis 
Potosi  road,  which,  from  the  peculiar  water- 
girt  position  of  the  town,  formed  the  only 
evening  ride  of  all  the  gallants  of  Tampico ; 
the  road  to  the  bar  being  nearly  impassable,- 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  intervening- 
swamps. 

Every  evening  during  this  period  of  our  de- 
tention, our  tawdry  retainer,  Juliano,  appeared 
about  an  hour  before  sunset,  with  our  horses, 
at  the  door  of  the  Bolza,  and  mounting,  we 
never  failed  to  forget  the  ennui  of  our  position, 
ami  the  heat  and  annoyances  of  midday,  in  our 
two  hours'  gallop  amid  scenes  of  such  beauty. 

But  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  suspect  that 
I  could  be,  with  my  prying  disposition,  in  a 
new  country,  teeming  with  novelty  and  won- 
ders in  natural  history,  without  a  partial  re- 
sumption of  my  wonted  habit  of  an  occasional 
stroll  on  foot,  in  spite  of  heat,  insects,  and  the 
robbers,  from  whom  there  was  of  course  some 
risk,  as  in  other  highly  civilized  countries. 
"  What  was  the  heat  to  me,"  thought  I,  "I 
can  bear  it ;  and  the  insects,  they  are  what  I 
have  come  in  search  of.  What  are  the  robbers 
to  me,  they  will  not  find  my  present  wardrobe 
worth  cutting  my  throat  for:"  so  leaving  my 
two  companions  to  then*  sedentary  philosophy, 
and  their  siestas,  which  were  sometimes  taken 
by  anticipation  in  the  morning  as  well  as  af- 
ternoon— as  soon  as  the  weather  became  ge- 
nial, I  might  be  daily  seen,  after  securing  a 
breakfast,  which,  considering  how  doubtful  the 
dinner  was,  was  a  very  necessary  precaution, 
stealing  off  up  to  the  bluff,  and  among  the 
fragile  Indian  huts.  My  accoutrement  con- 
sisted of  a  good  cudgel,  a  long  sharp  knife, 
the  same  that  had  operated  upon  the  bisons,  a 
few  thousand  entomological  pins,  a  bag  of 
seeds,  and  a  broad-eaved  palmetto  sombrero. 

That  was  certainly  a  species  of  intoxication ! 
All  was  new,  except  the  earth  I  trod  upon — 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  insects,  and  birds.  1 
gathered,  examined,  impaled.  No  flower  court- 
ed my  admiring  gaze  in  vain.  No  insect 
hummed  in  my  ear  unattended  to.  If  I  skirted 
the  riverside — there  was  the  garrulous  jack- 
daw with  his  mates  quarrelling  in  their  inde- 
scribable manner  among  the  glossy  leaves  and 
innumerable  stems  of  the  mangroves;  the 
white  snow  crane  standing  motionless  in  the 
shallow  water,  or  a  flight  of  vultures  hovering 
over  a  dark  cornei*,  where  my  approach  had 
scared  them  from  a  bloated  carcass — not  un- 
frequently  a  humnn  one.  Farther,  the  huge 
slimy  log,  half  buried  in  the  mud,  crowded 
with  terrapins ;  and  the  loathsome  alligator 
squatting  among  the  reeds  on  the  shore.  I 
would  then  follow  one  of  those  narrow  winding 
paths  cut  in  that  thick  dense  shrubbery  which 
covers  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampico — a  wilder 
ness  of  curious  trees  and  thickets,  matted  and 
woven  together  with  ten  thousand  creepers 
and  parasitical  plants,  with  their  graceful 
hanging  flowers,  seed  vessels — vines,  passi- 
floras,  and  splendid  convolvuli  rendered  quite 
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impervious  by  the  thorny  nature  of  the  covert, 
and  the  rank  growth  of  prickly  aloes  which 
form  the  undergrowth.  These  were  the  para- 
dise of  the  parrot  and  other  gaudy  rivals. 
Here  and  there,  a  small  enclosure  of  sugar- 
cane, and  a  picturesque  Indian  hut,  would  rise 
on  the  ordinary  solitude  of  my  stroll.  I  al- 
ways found  the  pure-blooded  native  friendly  ; 
and  a  yard  of  sugarcane,  a  gnurd  of  water, 
and  perhaps  a  glass  of  aqua  ardientc,  were  al- 
ways at  my  service.  For  a  whole  week  I  found 
these  daily  predatory  walks  perfectly  delight- 
ful. I  rushed  into  every  thieket,  I  called  every 
flower,  I  handled  everything  within  reach,  aud 
longed  to  handle  a  great  deal  which  was  be- 
yond it.  I  went  wheresoever  I  listed,  nothing 
doubting ;  and  you  certainly  have  no  suspicion 
of  the  cause  which  was  all  this  time,  silently 
but  surely,  operating  a  total  change  in  my 
taste,  habits,  and  pursuits. 

I  have  described  what  I  was  the  first  week : 
I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  was  the  second,  and, 
in  fact,  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  lower 
country.  My  love  of  locomotion  remained  the 
same,  but  all  my  eagerness  and  fire  to  make 
collections,  and  to  touch  what  I  saw,  were 
utterly  extinguished.  I  walked  abroad  it  is 
true,  but  it  was  with  the  noli-me-tangcre  air 
of  a  spruce  gentleman  in  a  street  full  of  chim- 
ney-sweepers. My  eyes  roamed  as  they  had 
hitherto  done — but  as  to  contact  with  flower  or 
leaf,  however  curious  or  beautiful  it  might  be, 
that  I  most  scrupulously  avoided.  I  found  it 
was  one  thing  to  catch  crickets,  or  gather  lilies, 
daisies,  or  daffodils,  in  England,  and  another 
to  make  collections  under  the  tropics. 

In  fact,  here  the  insects  and  ffowers  are  in 
league  for  mutual  defence ;  every  leaf,  every 
spray,  holds  its  myriads  of  garapatos,  a  species 
of  wood  bug,  from  the  size  of  a  small  pin  head 
to  that  of  a  pea ;  and  the  slightest  touch  is 
sure  to  bring  a  host  upon  your  person,  where, 
attaining  the  skin,  they  silently  and  insensibly 
bury  themselves  to  the  neck,  with  their  barbed 
claws,  and  are  seldom  perceived  till  they  are 
too  firmly  fixed  to  extract  without  danger ; 
and,  at  the  best,  cause  great  irritation,  and 
often  inflammation.  Now,  in  consequence  of 
my  love  of  natural  history,  I  had  become  a 
perfect  pasture  for  these  oniniverous  nuisances, 
with  others  of  their  confraternity,  not  to  be 
described  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  indicat- 
ed, what  between  the  attacks  of  the  garapatos 
without,  and  the  nightty  wounds  inflicted 
within  doors  by  myriads  of  moschetoes — which 
are  here  very  large  and  sanguinary,  not  quite 
as  large  as  a  jacksnipe — I  was  upon  the  verge 
of  a  fever,  and  solemnly  abjured  my  occupa- 
tion. It  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  I  lost 
all  the  consequences  of  my  imprudence,  for 
such  it  was,  and  never  can  I  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate the  real  merit  of  those  patient,  inde- 
fatigable and  rhinoceros-skinned  men,  who 
have  succeeded  in  enriching  our  European  col- 
lections with  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Such  was  the  terror  which  the  torment  1  had 
been  subjected  to  inspired,  that,  as  long  as  we 
were  in  the  titrres  calientes  to  which  these  parts 
are  fortunately  confined,  T  never  ran  unneces- 


sary risks ;  and  after  any  accidental  contact  with 
tree  or  shrub,  instituted  the  ordinary  patient 
search  to  which  all  must  submit. — Lalrobe. 


ENTHUSIASM  IN  PAPER  M  AKIN  (J. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c,  numerous  experi- 
ments are  detailed  of  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  various  materials,  and  in  their  library  is 
to  be  seen  a  book  written  in  German,  contain- 
ing between  thirty  and  forty  specimens  of 
paper  made  of  different  materials.   The  author 
of  this  curious  work,  M.  Schaffer,  was  appa- 
rently one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  become  so 
enamoured  of  a  particular  pursuit  as  to  cause 
everything  to  be  subservient  to  the  one  great 
end  which  they  propose.    M.  Schaffer  relates, 
1  that  his  interest  in  the  pursuit  becoming  well 
known,  everybody  was  anxious  to  supply  some 
,  material,  or  to  suggest  some  hint  in  further- 
ance of  his  views,  and  that  the  most  heteroge- 
I  neous  substances  were  constantly  presented  to 
|  him  with  the  question,  i'  Can  you  make  this 
|  into  paper  ?"  His  account  of  the  causes  which 
led  him  to  many  trials  of  different  substances 
is  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing,  while  it  illus- 
trates the  observation,  that  from  the  most 
trifling  circumstances  useful  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  by  those  who  walk  abroad  with 
i  their  senses  and  understandings  alive  to  sur- 
•  rounding  objects.    By  this  means,  and  by  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  those  more  immediately 
!  about  him,  M.  Schaffer  affirms  that  his  cata- 
logue was  much  increased :  while  he  became 
so  absorbed  in  the  all-engrossing  subject,  that 
it  would  seem  the  whole  world  assumed  to  him 
the  character  of  one  vast  mass  of  latent  mate- 
rial for  paper. 

The  bark  of  various  trees,  of  the  willow,  the 
beech,  the  aspin,  and  the  hawthorn,  have  been 
successfully  formed  into  paper.  That  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  lime-tree  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  so  extremely  smooth  as  to 
be  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  dra wings ; 
the  paper  produce  of  this  bark  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  specimens, 
but  it  is  manufactured  for  useful  purposes  in 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Continent. 
The  wood,  as  well  as  the  inner  bark,  of  the 
mullberry,  is  likewise  capable  of  being  made 
into  this  substance.  A  specimen  of  paper 
made  from  the  down  of  the  catkins  of  the  black 
poplar  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  being  very 
soft  and  silky.  A  paper  similar  to  the  last  was 
likewise  produced  from  the  silky  down  of  the 
asclepias,  with  the  admixture  of  a  portion  of 
linen  rags.  The  tendrils  of  the  vine,  after 
being  subjected  to  putrefactive  fermentation, 
can  be  converted  into  a  tolerable  paper.  The 
stalks  of  the  mugwort,  or  artemisia,  formed 
another  material  of  nearly  similar  quality. 
This  plant  may  almost  be  considered  a  weed, 
as  it  grows  spontaneously  on  banks  and  on  the 
sides  of  foot-paths,  and  its  roots  spread  and 
propogate  very  rapidly.  The  nettle  is  another 
weed  from  which  two  kinds  of  paper  have  been 
made  :  the  one  from  the  rind,  the  other  from 
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the  ligneous  part.  The  paper  manufactured 
from  this  plant  by  M.  de  Villette  was  of  a  dark 
green  colour ;  that  produced  by  M.  Schaffer  is 
tolerably  white.  The  stalks  of  the  common 
thistle,  as  well  as  the  down  which  envelopes 
its  seed,  were  both  made  available  to  this  pur- 
pose. In  relating  the  manner  of  manufacturing 
these  stalks  into  paper,  it  is  stated  that  the 
first  experiment  perfectly  answered ;  a  pulpy 
substance  was  produced,  which  cohered  in 
thin  sheets ;  but  on  a  second  trial,  vain  were 
the  maceration  and  subsequent  manipulations  ; 
it  refused  to  become  a  coherent  mass,  and 
paper  could  not  be  produced  without  the  addi- 
tion Of  linen  rags.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
M.  Schaffer  was  led  to  suspect  that  this  want 
of  success  might  possibly  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  mature  age  of  the  plants, 
which  rendered  them  woody,  and  less  capable 
of  being  formed  into  a  pulp. 

The  bark  and  stalk  of  bryony — the  leaves  of 
the  typha  latifolia,  or  cat's  tail — the  slender 
stalks  of  the  climbing  clematis — the  more  lig- 
neous twigs  of  the  branching  broom — the  fibrous 
stem  of  the  upright  lily — and  the  succulent 
stalks  of  the  lordly  river-weed,  all  were  alike 
successfully  brought  into  a  pulpy  consistence 
capable  of  cohering  in  thin  and  smooth  sur- 
faces. Substances  yet  more  unpromisng  did 
this  persevering  experimentalist  endeavour  to 
convert  to  his  favourite  object.  Turf-tree, 
earth,  and  coral  moss,  were  successfully  man- 
ufactured into  paper.  Even  cabbage-stalks, 
wood-shavings,  and  saw-dust,  were  each  in 
turn  placed  under  process,  and  specimens  of 
the  result  are  to  be  seen  in  the  above-mention- 
ed book.  Then  the  rind  of  potatoes  was  acted 
upon,  and,  finally,  the  potatoe  itself ;  this  lat- 
ter substance  proved  a  most  excellent  material, 
producing  a  paper  extremely  smooth  and  soft 
to  the  touch,  while  its  tenacity  approached 
nearer  to  parchment  than  any  other  vegetable 
substance  thus  employed,  and  caused  M. 
Schaffer  to  esteem  it  as  a  valuable  drawing- 
paper,  which  he  recommended  should  be  manu- 
factured exclusively  for  that  purpose,  as  he 
supposed  that  an  edible  substance  might  be 
deemed  too  valuable  to  allow  of  its  extensive 
use,  except  as  an  article  of  food.  A  good  and 
cheap  paper  was  produced  from  "  pine  buds," 
which,  from  the  description  given  of  them,  are 
the  common  fir-apples,  or  fruit  of  fir-trees. 
These  are  well  known  as  being  hard  woody 
ones,  composed  of  scales  overlapping  each 
other.  A  singular  accident  led  to  the  attemp. 
with  so  apparently  inappropriate  a  substancet 

M.  Schaffer' s  foreman  had  purchased  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bird,  whose  natural  food  is  the 
fir-apple.  Soon  after  it  had  been  provided 
with  its  first  meal,  the  man  remarked  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  downy  litter  in  the  bird's 
cage,  and  supposing  that  it  had  been  negli- 
gently introduced  with  its  food,  the  careful 
owner  cleansed  the  cage,  and  procured  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  pine  buds.  After  a  time,  the 
same  appearance  was  again  observed  in  the 
cage,  and  on  watching  the  movements  of  the 
bird,  it  was  found  diligently  tearing  to  pieces 
each  scale  of  the  cone,  until  at  length  the 
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whole  assumed  the  form  of  a  ball  of  tow,  and 
then  it  was  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation 
to  be  used  as  food  by  the  feathered  epicure. 
Profiting  by  this  hint,  its  owner  went  joyfully 
to  tell  the  wonderful  labours  of  the  industrious 
bird,  and  how  it  had  converted  the  harsh  fir 
cone  into  a  material  of  which  paper  could  be 
made.  No  time  was  lost  in  imitating  the 
operations  of  the  bird  on  the  fir-apple,  and 
paper  was  shortly  produced,  extremely  strong 
and  serviceable,  and  fit  for  use  as  a  wrapping 
paper. — Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  A  SITUATION. 

The  long-wished-for  day  at  length  arrived 
that  was  to  release  me  from  a  bondage,  by  in- 
denture of  seven  years'  laborious  servitude  ; 
and  surely  I  can  never  forget  the  enthusiastic 
manner  in  which  I  exclaimed  "I  am  free,"  on 
that  eventful  day. 

With  an  elated  heart  I  set  out  for  Liverpool, 
where  I  felt  convinced  my  mercantile  know- 
ledge would  soon  be  appreciated,  and  an 
excellent  situation  ^oon  obtained.  I  provided, 
or  rather  my  discyeet  sister  provided,  several 
introductory  letters  to  the  merchants  resident 
there ;  and  an  abrupt  departure  saw  me  on 
the  coach  for  that  commercial  town.  On  my 
arrival  I  procured  genteel  lodgings,  and  next 
morning  I  set  off  in  search  of  a  situation  ;  but 
the  hum  and  bustle  of  commerce  drew  me  from 
my  aim,  and  three  days  elapsed  in  admiring 
and  wondering  at  the  extent  of  the  docks,  the 
magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  &c,  when 
I  awoke  from  my  inertness  with — "  This  wont 
do ;  it  really  wont ;  I  must  commence  in 
earnest  to-morrrow  morning ;"  and  I  accordingly 
visited  the  advertising  offices,  and  perused  the 
wanted  columns  of  the  day's  paper,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  vacancy  advertised 
in  the  Mercury: — "  Wanted,  a  young  man  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  a  reference  as  to  character  and 

ability  will  be  required.    Address,  Box, 

— ,  Post-office."  I  immediately  wrote  in  my 
best  hand  an  application,  saying  as  much  as  I 
could  as  to  ability,  &c,  and  consigned  it  with 
a  prayer  for  success  to  the  post-office  ;  but  a 
few  days  convinced  me  I  was  not  the  chosen 
one,  as  I  never  heard  anything  more  concern- 
ing it.  It  was  not  long  ere  I  applied  for  a 
situation  as  a  traveller,  advertised  in  another 
paper,  but  without  success.  Another  day, 
another  vacancy,  and  another  application.  And 
all  in  vain.  However,  patience  and  perse- 
verance were  my  watchwords. 

I  now  began  to  perceive  I  was  an  unwelcome 
daily  visitor  at  the  office  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  consented  to  allow  my  letters  to  be  direct- 
ed there — in  fact,  I  thought  I  appeared  un- 
welcome to  the  town  ;  and  tired  with  my  own 
fruitless  exertions,  I  determined  to  use  my  in- 
troductory letters,  and  selected  one  to  Mr 
B.,  merchant,  for  the  experiment.  I  obtained 
an  audience  in  his  private  office ;  but  he  eyed 
me  on  my  entrance,  as  if  he  anticipated  my  er- 
rand ;  for  there  is  something  about  a  man  out 
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of  a  situation  by  which  he  is  easily  distinguish- 
ed. "  Who  is  this  letter  from  ?"  he  coldly  in- 
quired ;  and  on  being  informed,  "  Oh !  out  of  a 
situation.  How  is  Mr.  B.  ?  When  did  you 
see  him  last?"  But  before  I  could  answer  his 
inquiries,  he  resumed,  "  I  have  no  vacancy 
myself ;  but  if  I  should  hear  of  anything,  I'll 
let  you  know."  I  thanked  him,  and  begged 
permission  to  call  again  in  a  few  days ;  but 
he  told  me  I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble, 
as  he  should  let  me  know  if  he  should  hear  of 
anything.  I  forgot  to  leave  my  address,  and 
therefore  never  heard  from  him.  I  then  tried 
my  fortune  with  another,  addressed  to  Mr.  L. , 
He  could  not  be  seen,  I  was  informed  by  the 
clerk.  Was  it  anything  he  could  deliver  ?  he 
inquired.  I  put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  and 
he  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  L.  in  a  private  office. 
A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  the  clerk  was 
called  in ;  I  could  distinctly  hear  what  passed 
between  them.  "Ask  the  young  man — I  sup- 
pose he  is  waiting — ask  him  how  Mr.  R.  is,  and 
tell  him  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  hearing  of 
vacancies  ;"  but  the  clerk  feeling  for  my  dis- 
tress, told,  me  in  language  which  his  master 
had  neither  the  politeness  nor  the  humanity  to 
use,  that  Mr.  L.  was  sorry,  &c,  and  should 
feel  happy  to  render  me  a^y  assistance,  but 
could  do  nothing  in  the  mean  time.  I  left  the 
office,  the  indignant  blood  boiling  within  me, 
and  wishing  anything  but  benedictions  on 
his  head. 

I  now  took  from  the  remaining  four  letters, 
one  which  happened  to  be  for  Mr.  M.,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolving,  whether 
fortunate  or  otherwise,  to  consign  the  others 
to  the  flames.  I  was -fortunate  enough  to  find 
him  disengaged,  and  had  a  private  interview. 
He  was  a  man  whose  penetrating  eye  seemed 
to  read  my  wants  ;  a  man  of  peculiar  behaviour 
and  thinking,  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
of  his  speech,  which  I  give  verbatim,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves.  On  my  putting  the  letter 
into  his  hand,  he  remarked,  "  Well,  young 
man,  I  preceive  this  is  from  my  friend  Mr.  C, 
at  least  its  like  his  handwriting,"  forcing  a 
kind  of  a  laugh  at  the  circumstance  of  recog- 
nition ;  "  how  was  he  and  his  family  when  you 
left  ?"  I  answered  him  whilst  he  was  perusing 
the  letter.  "  In  search  of  a  situation,  I  find  ; 
well,  don't  let  me  discourage  you,"  said  he ; 
"but  it  really  is  apiece  of  indiscretion  to  leave 
a  place  where  you  are  well  known,  to  come  to 
another,  a  complete  stranger ;  besides,  only 
consider,  suppose  a  vacancy  should  occur,  the 
preference  would  certainly  be  given  to  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the 
town,  trade,  &c,  and  therefore  I  see  but  little 
chance  of  your  succeeding.  But  don't  let  me 
discourage  you ;  all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  a 
young  man  should  always  remain  in  the  town 
where  he  is  known,  so  long  as  he  can  keep  his 
character ;  and  he  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
succeeding  anywhere  after  that  is  gone.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  opening  in  my  estab- 
lishment at  present ;  Indeed,  if  I  had,  I  could 
not,  for  the  first  three  months,  allow  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  stipend.  As  I  said  before,  I 
have  got  my  complement  in  the  office.  How- 


ever as  you  are  so  well  recommended  by  Mr. 
C,  I  will  allow  you  to  come  here  until  you 
meet  with  a  situation,  which  will  be  much  bet- 
ted than  lounging  or  rambling  about  the  town." 
A  pretty  compliment  to  one  who  had  served 
seven  years  in  the  same  department  of  com- 
merce, and  that  with  a  most  extensive  house  ; 
but,  because  not  acquainted  with  the  localities 
of  the  town  and  trade,  I  must  be  estimated  at 
the  low  grade  of  a  country  lad  !  After  a  few 
common  place  expressions  on  both  sides,  I 
bade  the  great  man  good  morning,  and  so  we 
parted. 

Thus  ended  another  week,  with  no  better 
i  prospects  than  before ;  my  finances  becoming 
I  low,  I  changed  my  lodgings,  and  farmed  the 
I  remainder  of  my  money  to  the  best  advantage. 
Time  kept  stealing  on ;  every  day  applying, 
every  day  disappointed :  'tis  true  I  had  a  note 
to  attend  an  office  where  I  had  been  making 
j  application,  but  it  would  not  answer  even  my 
purpose.  A  salary  of  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
;  num  for  twelve  hours'  work  per  day,  I  thought 
|  worse  than  starving,  and  therefore  refused  it ; 
for  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  I  had  a 
"  knack  of  hoping  "  for  brighter,  balmier  days. 
At  another  time  I  ventured  to  undertake  the 
engrossing  of  a  deed  (I  had  studied  ornamental 
writing)  for  an  attorney,  which  occupied  me 
two  days  and  a  night,  and  for  which  I  received 
— nothing,  The  fellow  pleaded  his  own  case 
most  fluently,  telling  me  that  his  work  was 
not  professionally  done,  and  therefore  he  must 
consider  what  I  deserved,  ere  he  could  pay 
me  anything ;  but  the  number  of  "  call  agains" 
disgusted  me,  and  I  never  received  a  shilling 
for  it.  What  sorry  luck  for  eleven  weeks'  pro- 
bation !  and  yet,  even  this  little  success  induced 
me  to  think  that  the  eye  of  the  public  was 
upon  me,  and  I  was  ever  busying  about ;  and 
if  I  chance  to  look  in  a  shop-window,  it  was 
always  done  in  a  run-away  posture  ;  every 
artifice  I  could  devise  was  used,  but  all  proved 
abortive.  Few,  indeed,  can  rightly  estimate 
the  painful  intensity  of  such  an  existence, 
spent  thus  by  one  who  had  been  for  seven 
years  trained  to  think  of  nothing  but  business, 
and  yet  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  it,  doing  nothing . 
All  the  world  seemed  happy  and  busy  but  my- 
self. 

I  frequently  met  with  a  young  man  pursuing 
the  same  inquiry  at  the  different  offices,  who, 
after  he  had  got  settled  himself,  introduced 
me  to  a  concern,  the  owner  of  which  immediately 
professed  a  friendly  feeling  towards  me,  and 
raised  my  expectations  high  with  one  of  his 
hair-brained  schemes,  which,  when  tried, 
proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was  abruptly 
told  in  a  few  weeks  that  my  services  were  no 
longer  wanted.  I  found  afterwards  that  he 
had  served  several  in  the  same  way,  and  had 
more  than  once  lured  young  men  from  their 
situations  by  splendid  professions  and  promises, 
only  to  be  entrapped ;  and  away  they  were 
sent  to  sink  or  swim  in  the  ocean  of  life.  It 
does  not  require  much  foresight  to  anticipate 
the  result  of  such  new-fangled  actions — he  was 
made  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  he  had  so  fre- 
quently handed  to  others. 
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If  men  in  office  and  power  would  only  con- 
sider what  benefactions  they  could  confer  by  a 
single  effort  of  their  own;  how  they  could 
lighten  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  virtue 
bowed  down  by  misfortune  ;  and  what  prayers 
would  ascend  to  the  Almighty  for  their  preser- 
vation, offered  up  from  hearts  grateful  for 


benefits  received,  they  would  find  in  it  its 
own  rich  reward. 

Chambers'    Edinburgh  Journal. 


Distress  now  stared  me  in  the  face,  and, 
reduced  to  the  last  shilling,  I  knew  not  how  to 
act  ;  a  stubborn  pride,  which  not  even  misery 
could  subdue,  prevented  me  from  applying  to 
my  relations  for  pecuniary  assistance  ;  indeed, 
the  same  feeling  would  not  allow  me  to  write 
to  them  at  all,  to  their  great  discomfiture 
and  frequent  solicitations.    My  landlady  was 
prompt  in  her  demands  for  her  weekly  rental ; 
but  having  my  luggage  in  her  possession,  she 
did  not  trouble  me  so  much  as  I  anticipated,  j 
I  now  began  to  fear  that  all  my  little  chattels  j 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  portable  compass  j 
of  a  pawn-ticket,  but,  by  entreaty  they  were  j 
saved  that  honor.    My  clothes,  of  which  I  had  j 

but  a  slender  stock,  grew  gradually  more  and  j  neighbourhood  of  the  park-house  of  Donmore, 
more  Bhabby,  but  still  I  tried  to  keep  up  an  *™  a  number  of  caves,  as  curious,  perhaps,  as 
appearance  of  gentility.  Often  has  a  clean  shirt-  !  any  mentioned  in  natural  history,  except  those 
collar  done  the  office  of  a  shirt ;  indeed,  every  !  of  Antiparos  in  the  Archipelago.  After  a  dffi- 
thing,  more  or  less,  partook  of  a  struggle  with  |  cult  descent  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  the 
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About    two  miles  from  Kilkenny,  in  the 


poverty.    Hunger  and  I  were  good  friends,  entrance  mto 
Often  have  I  returned  in  an  evening,  after  a  i  Samed 
day  spent  in  tedious  search,  and  gone  to  bed 
without  breaking  my  fast.    Who  can  picture 
my  aching  heart  ? 


this  subterraneous  world  is 
The  appearance  of  the  first  cavern  is 
uncommonly  awful,  and  gives  rise  to  an  idea  of  a 
grand  Gothic  structure  in  ruins.  The  solemnity 
of  this  place  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the 


The  strange  remarks  of  Mr.  M.  frequently  !  Saity  of  those  scenes  that  present  themselves 
occurred  to  my  mind,  and  seemed  to  be  an  on  evei7  side  Previous  to  our  entering  it :  the 
augury  of  my  fate.  I  wished  I  had  stopt  in  the  |  floor  is  uneven,  and  stones  of  various  sizes  are 
"town  where  I  was  known,"  or  even  accept- 1  promiscuously  dispersedupon  it :  the  sides  are 
ed  the  twenty  pound  salary  per  year  offered  mo. 

How  readily  we  wish  the  time  revoked; 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 
(Through  inexperience  we  now  perceive) 
We  miss'd  the  happiness  we  might  have  found. 

One  circumstance  I  should  not  forget.  Pas- 
sing along  Paradise-street,  one  evening  I  met 
an  old  school  fellow,  along  with  two  smart  i 
young  gentlemen.  I  plainly  perceived  he 
recognised  me,  though  he  passed  without 
moving  or  speaking.  They  turned  the  corner 
of  Richmond-street,  and  I  moved  on  ;  but  to  my 
surprise  he  left  his  companions  and  came  to  me. 
I  related  my  sad  tale  to  him  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, for  I  could  perceive  he  was  impatient 
of  delay.    He  pulled  out  a  handful  of  silver, 


composed  of  ragged    work,  in  some  parts 
!  covered  with  moss,  and  in  others  curiously 
i  frosted  ;  and  from  the  roof,  which  is  a  kind  of 
|  arch,  several  huge  rocks  project  beyond  each 
|  other,  that  seem  to  threaten  instant  ruin. 
The  circumference  of  this  cave  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  feet,  and  in  height  about  fifty. 
There  is  a  small,  but  continual  dropping  of 
water  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  few  petrifications 
resembling  icicles. 

The  place  has  its  inhabitants  ;  for  immedi- 
ately on  entering  into  it  you  are  surprised  with 
a  confused  noise,  which  is  occasioned  by  a 
multitude  of  wild  pigeons ;  hence  there  is  a 
passage  towards  the  left,  where  by  a  small 
ascent  a  kind  of  a  hole  is  gained,  much  like, 


and  selected  two  half-crowns,  which  he  gave  j  but  larger  than  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  which 


me,  remarking  he  would  have  given  me  mor 
but  he  was  going  to  see  Liston  perform  at  the 
theatre,  and  would  want  all  the  money  he  had 
with  him.  Had  I  been  possessed  of  five  shil- 
lings, I  would  have  spurned  the  gift ;  but 
poverty  and  distress  are  poor  aids  for  the  in- 
dependent mind. 

Compelled  by  poverty,  I  now  determined  to 
accept  any  situation  that  came  in  my  way, 
and  no  longer  considered  myself  too  good  for 
this  or  that ;  and  I  soon  found  an  opportunity 
of  trying  my  resolution.  "  An  errand  boy 
wanted,"  was  wafered  on  a  bookseller's  shop 
window.  I  applied ;  he  seemed  surprised  at 
the  application,  and  kindly  inquired  into  my 
circumstances.  He  relieved  me,  and  in  three 
days — wonderful  to  tell — procured  me  a  situa- 
tion of  ,£100  per  year,  which  soon  enabled  me 
to  defray  all  my  debts,  and  assume  a  respect- 
able appearance.  Three  years  afterwards  I 
was  taken  into  partnership,  in  an  opulent  firm, 
and  became  rich,  and  willing  to  relieve  the 
destitute  wherever  I  could  find  thetn. 


introduces  to  a  place  where,  by  the  help  of 
candles,  daylight  being  excluded,  a  broken  and 
surprising  scene  of  monstrous  stones  heaped  on 
each  other,  chequered  with  various  colors,  in- 
equality of  rocks  overhead,  and  an  infinity  of 
statactical  stones,  presents  itself.  Nature,  one 
would  imagine,  designed  the  first  cave  as  a 
preparative  for  what  remains  to  be  seen ;  by  it 
the  eye  is  familiarized  with  uncommon  and 
awful  objects,  and  the  mind  tolerably  fortified 
against  those  ideas  that  result  from  a  combina- 
tion of  appearances  unthought  of,  surprising 
and  menacing.  The  spectator  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  nothing  to  behold  more  awful,  nor 
anything  more  dangerous  to  meet,  than  what 
he  finds  in  the  first  cavern  ;  but  he  soon  dis- 
covers his  mistake  ;  for  the  bare  want  of  that 
light  which  dresses  nature  with  gaiety  is  alone 
sufficient  to  render  the  second  far  more  dread- 
ful. In  the  first  he  fancies  ruin  frowns  upon 
him  from  several  parts;  but  in  this  it  is 
threatened  from  a  thousand  vast  rocks  rudely 
j  piled  on  each  other,  that  compose  the  sides, 
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which  seem  bending  in,  and  a  multitude  of  no 
smaller  size  are  pendent  from  the  roof  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner;  add  to  this,  that 
by  a  false  step  one  would  be  dashed  from  pre- 
cipice to  precipice.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty,  or  rather  impractica- 
ble, to  walk  over  this  apartment,  had  not 
nature,  as  if  studious  for  the  safety  of  the  cu- 
rious, caused  a  sort  of  branches  to  shoot  from  the 
surface  of  the  rocks,  which  are  remarkably  un- 
equal, and  always  damp.  These  branches  are 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  nearly 
as  thick :  they  are  useful  in  the  summits  of  the 
rocks  to  prevent  slipping,  and  in  the  sides  are 
ladders  to  descend  and  ascend  with  tolerable 
facility.  This  astonishing'  passage  leads  to  a 
place  far  more  curious  than  any  of  the  rest. 
On  entering  into  it,  a  person  is  almost  induced 
to  believe  himself  situated  in]an  ancient  temple, 
decorated  with  all  the  expense  of  art ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  beauty  and  splendour  that 
catch  the  eye  on  every  side,  there  is  some- 
thing of  solemnity  in  the  fashion  of  the  place 
which  must  be  felt  by  the  most  ordinary 
spectator.  The  floor  in  some  parts  is  covered 
with  a  crystalline  substance ;  the  sides  in  many 
places  are  incrusted  with  the  same,  wrought  in 
a  mode  not  unlike  the  Gothic  style  of  orna- 
ment, and  the  top  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  inverted  pyramids  of  the  like  elegantly 
white  and  lucid  matter.  At  the  points  of  these 
statactical  strata  are  perpetually  hanging  drops 
of  pellucid  water ;  for  when  one  fails,  another 
succeeds ;  these  pendent  gems  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  glory  of  the  roof,  which,  when 
the  place  is  properly  illuminated,  appears  as  if 
formed  of  the  purest  crystal. 

Here  are  three  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
Congelations,  which,  without  the  aid  of  a  strong 
imagnation,  may  be  taken  for  an  organ,  altar, 
and  cross.  The  former,  except  when  strictly 
examined,  appears  to  be  a  regular  work  of  art, 
and  is  of  a  considerable  size ;  the  second  is  of 
a  simple  form,  rather  long  and  square ,  and 
the  third  reaches  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
which  must  be  about  twenty  feet.  These 
curious  figures  are  owing  either  to  water  that 
falls  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cave  to  the 
ground,  which  coagulated  into  stone  from  time 
to  time,  until  at  length  it  acquired  those  forms 
which  are  now  so  pleasing ;  or  to  an  exudation, 
or  extillation,  or  petrifying  juices  out  of  the 
earth;  or,  perhaps,  they  partake  of  spar, 
which  is  a  kind  of  a  rock  plant.  The  former 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  supposition,  as 
these  figures  in  color  and  consistence  appear 
exactly  like  the  icicles  on  the  top,  which  are 
only  seen  from  the  wet  parts  of  the  caverns, 
and  in  this  place  there  is  a  great  oosing  of 
water,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  petrifica- 
tions, than  in  any  other.  When  this  curious 
apartment  has  heen  sufficiently  examined,  the 
guides  lead  you  for  a  considerable  way  through 
winding  places,  until  a  glimmering  light  agree- 
ably surprises.  Here  a  journey  of  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  those  parts  is  ended  ; 
but  upon  returning  into  the  first  cavern,  the 
entrance  into  other  apartments,  less  curious 
but  as  extensive  as  those  we  have 


described,  offers  itself.  The  passages  into 
some  of  these  are  so  very  low,  that  there  is  a 
necessity  of  creeping  through  them ;  by  these 
we  proceed  until  the  noise  of  the  subterraneous 
river  is  heard ;  farther  than  this  none  have 
v  entured .  — Mirror. 


Natural  Life  of  Trees. — There  are  various 
opinions  respecting  the  full  age  or  natural  life 
of  trees.  The  few  following  instances  will  show 
the  length  of  time  which  trees  have  been  known 
to  exist.  Mr.  Galyne,  and  others,  imagine  that 
from  300  to  400  years  form  the  natural  life  of 
the  oak  tree.  An  oak  tree  was  felled  in  April 
1791,  in  the  park  of  Sir  John  Rushout,  bart.  at 
North  wick,  near  Blackley,  in  Worcestershire, 
judged  to  be  about  300  years  old.  It  was  per- 
fectly sound ;  contained  634  cubical  feet  of  tim- 
ber in  the  trunk,  and  the  arms  were  estimated 
at  200  feet  more.  In  Mr.  Gilpin's  work  on  for- 
est scenery,  there  is  an  account  of  oak  trees  in 
the  new  forest,  which  had  marks  of  existence 
before  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  tree  in 
the  same  forest  against  which  the  arrow  of  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel  glanced  and  killed  King  William 
Rufus,  remains  still  a  tree  though  much  muti- 
lated. In  Mr.  Robert  Lowe's  "View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Nottinghamshire,"  several  trees 
are  said  to  have  been  lately  felled  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  which  were  found  to  have  cut  in  them 
I.  R.  or  In.  R.  (Rex.)  and  some  had  a  crown 
over  the  letters.  Mr.  M' William,  in  his  "Es- 
say on  the  dryrot,"  goes  still  further — he  says 
that  many  trees  might  be  mentioned,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  which  bear  sufficient  testimony 
of  their  being  far  above  1,000  years  old ,  and  he 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  several  trees 
now  exist  above  3,000  years  old ! 

Flowers  on  the  Alps. — The  flowers  of  the 
mountains — they  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
worth  a  botanist's  while  to  traverse  all  these 
high  passes ;  nay,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a 
painter,  or  any  one  who  delights  to  look  upon 
graceful  flowers,  or  lovely  hues,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  these  little  wild  nymphs  of  Flora,  at  their 
homes  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Bernard.  We 
:  are  speaking  now,  generally,  of  what  may  be  seen 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  route,  from  Moutier 
by  the  little  St.  Bernard,  to  Aosta, — and  thence 
again  to  Martigny.  There  is  no  flower  so  small, 
so  beautiful,  so  splendid  in  colour,  but  its  equal 
may  be  met  with  in  these  sequestered  places. 
The  tenaciousness  of  flowers  is  not  known : 
their  hardihood  is  not  sufficiently  admired- 
Whereever  there  is  a  handful  of  earth,  their 
also  is  "a  patch  of  wild-flowers.  If  there  be  a 
crevice  in  the  rock,  sufficient  to  thrust  in  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  there  will  the  winds  carry  a  few 
grains  of  dust,  and  there  straight  up  springs  a 
flower.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps,  they 
cover  the  earth  with  beauty.  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  pink, 
and  violet,  and  white,  of  every  shadow  and  every 
form,  are.  to  be  seen,  vying  with  each  other, 
and  eclipsing  every  thing  besides.  Midway 
they  meet  you  again,  sometimes  fragrant  and 
always  lovely ;  and  in  the  topmost  ploces,  where 
the  larch,  and  the  pine,  and  the  rododendron  ( 
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THE  TIME-PIECE. 

Who  is  he,  so  swiftly  flying, 

His  career  no  eye  can  see? 
Who  are  they,  so' early  dying, 

From  their  birth  they  cease  to  be 
Time— behold  his  pictured  face ! 
Moments — can  yon  count  their  face? 

Though,  with  aspect  deep-dissembling, 
Here  he  feigns  unconscious  sleep, 

Round  and  round  this  circle  trembling 
Day  and  night  his  symbols  creep ;  • 

While  unseen,  through  earth  and  sky, 

His  unwearying  pinions  ply. 

Hark  !  what  petty  pulses,  beating, 
Spring  new  moments  into  light : 

Every  pulse,  its  stroke  repeating, 
Sends  its  moments  back  to  night ; 

Yet  not  one  of  all  the  train 

Comes  uncalled,  or  flits  in  vain. 

In  the  highest  realms  of  glory, 
Spirits  trace  before  the  throne, 

On  eternal  scrolls,  the  story 
Of  each  little  moment  flown, 

Every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought, 

Through  the  whole  creation  wrought 

Were  the  volume  of  a  minute 

Thus  to  mortal  sight  unroll'd, 
More  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  it, 

More  of  man  might  we  behold 
Than  on  history's  broadest  page 
In  the  relics  of  an  age. 

Montgomery- 


NAY,  TELL  ME  NOT,  DEAR. 

Nay,  tell  me  not,  dear,  that  the  goblet  drown* 

One  charm  of  feeling,  one  fond  regret ; 
Believe  me,  a  few  of  thy  angry  frowns 

Are  all  I 've  sunk  in  its  bright  wave  yet : 
Ne'er  hath  a  beam 
Been  lost  in  the  stream 
That  ever  was  shed  from  thy  form  or  soul ; 
The  spell  of  those  eyes, 
The  balm  of  thy  sighs, 
Still  float  on  the  surface  and  hallow  my  bowl. 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest,  that  wine  can  steal 

One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from  me ; 
Like  founts  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's  zeal, 
The  bowl  but  brightens  my  love  for  thee. 

They  tell  us  that  love,  in  his  fairy  bower, 
Had  two  blush-roses  of  birth  divine ; 
He  sprinkled  the  one  with  a  rainbow's  shower, 
But  bath'd  the  other  with  mantling  wine : 
Soon  did  the  buds 
That  drank  the  floods 
Distill'd  by  the  rainbow  decline  and  fade ; 

While  those  which  the  tide 
Of  ruby  had  dy'd 
All  blush' d  into  beauty,  like  thee,  sweet  maid! 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest,  that  wine  can  steal 

One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from  me; 
Like  founts,  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's  zeal, 
The  bowl  but  brightens  my  love  for  thee. 

Moore. 


THE  TIME  I  'VE  LOST  IN  WOOING. 

The  time  I 've  lost  in  wooing. 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing, 
Tho'  wisdom  oft  has  taught  me, 
I  scorn'd  the  love  she  brought  me — 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly 's  all  they 've  taught  me. 

Her  smile,  when  beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted. 

Like  him  the  sprite 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that 's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too,  beauty  won^me, 
But  while  her  eyes  were  on  me. 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turn'd  away, 
0 !  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 

And  are  those  follies  going? 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing 

Too  cold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  going  ? 
No,  vain,  alas !  th'  endeavour 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever; 

Poor  wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever. 

Moore. 

WHEN  LOVE  IS  KIND. 

When  love  is  kind, 

Cheerful,  and  free, 
Love 's  sure  to  find 

Welcome  from  me. 

But  when  love  brings 
Heartache  or  pang, 

Tears  and  such  things- 
Love  may  go  hang ! 

If  love  can  sigh 

For  one  alone, 
Well  pleased  am  I 

To  be  that  one . 

But  should  I  see 

Love  giv'n  to  rove 
To  two  or  three, 

Then— good-by  love ! 

Love  must,  in  short, 
Keep  fond  and  true 
Through  good  report 
>  And  evil  too. 

Else,  here  I  swear, 

Young  love  may  go, 
For  aught  I  care — 

To  Jericho. 

Moors. 


A  HOME  ARGUMENT. 
By  one  decisive  argument. 
Giles  gained  his  lovely  Kate's  consent, 

To  fix  the  bridal  day. 
"  Why  in  such  haste,  dear  Giles,  to  wed  ? 
I  shall  not  change  my  mind,"  she  said, 
"  But  then,"  says  Giles,  "  I  may." 
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HOW  A  DUEL  MAY  BE  GOT  UP. 

This  affair  of  the  duel  is  worth  recording.  It 
happened  thus  : — "  That  was  a  beautiful 
ostrich  plum  which  Miss  Smith  wore  at  the 
race  ball  last  night,"  said  I.  "I  thought  it 
the  ugliest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  remarked 
Captain  Brown.  "  It  certainly  was  not  ugly," 
I  replied ;  "  but  of  course  there  may  be  dif- 
ferent ;  opinions  as  to  its  beauty.  I,  for 
instance,  thought  it  very  beautiful."  "  And  I 
thought  it  very  ugly,"  responded  Captain 
Brown;  "As  ugly  as  Miss  Smith  herself." 
"  Miss  Smith  is  not  exactly  handsome,  I  al- 
low," was  my  answer  ;  "but  a  lady  may  not 
be  handsome,  and  yet  not  ugly."  "  Every  one 
to  his  taste,"  said  Captain  Brown,  with  what  I 
considered  an  insulting  air ;  and  he  added, 
"every  Jack  has  his  Gill!"  "  Miss  Smith  is 
no  Gill  of  mine,"  I  replied."  "  I  did  not  say 
she  was,"  said  Captain  Brown,  and  laughed. 
"  And  I  am  no  Jack,"  I  continued,  nettled  by 
his  laugh.  "  I  did  not  say  you  were,"  said 
Captain  Brown,  fiercely  ;  "  but  if  you  want  to 
make  a  quarrel  of  it  you  may.  I  say  again, 
and  I  have  as  much  right  to  say  what  I  say,  as 
you  'have  to  say  what  you  say,  that  Miss 
Smith's  ostrich  plum  was  ugly,  as  ugly  as 
Miss  Smith  herself."  "  Since  you  put  it  thus 
offensively,  Captain  Brown,"  I  retorted,  "I 
now  maintain  there  was  nothing  ugly,  no,  nor 
anything  ugly  at  all,  either  in  Miss  Smith's 
feathers,  or  Miss  Smith  herself.  I'll  not  be 
brow-beaten  by  any  man,  Captain  Brown!" 
"  Sir,  you  are  insolent !"  exclaimed  Captain 
Brown,  looking  as  scarlet  as  his  own  jacket. 
"  Very  likely ;  but  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
conduct  myself  towards  persons  as  they 
deserve,"  and  I  turned  upon  my  heel  to  quit 
the  room.  Captain  Brown  followed  me  to  the 
door.  "  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  an  hour," 
"  In  half  an  hour,  if  you  like,"  said  I,  and 
walked  away  boiling,  with  indignation. 

Before  I  heard  from  Captain  Brown,  I  was 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  I  saw  all  the  folly  of 
my  situation.  I  had  never  spoken  to  Miss 
Smith  in  my  life.  What  was  it  to  me,  then, 
whether  her  ostrich  plume  was  beautiful  or 
ugly,  or  she  herself  handsome  or  a  fright  ?  I 
resolved  to  treat  the  matter  with  ridicule.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  go  out  for  such  a 
cause.  We  should  be  the  laughing-stocks  of 
all  our  friends  and  acquaintance.  These  were 
my  first  thoughts,  when  my  mind  was  calm 
enough  for  thought  to  take  the  place  of  feeling. 
Besides;  I  might  be  shot  through  the  body ; 
and  all  for  what  ? — a  silly  dispute  about  Miss 
Smith  and  her  feathers  !  I  did  not  like  the 
idea.  I  determined  I  would  not  make  an 
affair  of  honor  of  it.  But  what  would  the 
world  say,  if  Captain  Brown  posted  me  as  a 
coward,  or  horse-whipped  me,  or  if  I  were 
pointed  at  as  a  man  who  had  sneaked  out  of  a 
duel  by  a  voluntary  apology  ?  These  were  my 
second  thoughts.  They  carried  the  day  after 
a  sharp  struggle  with  my  first.  I  determined 
I  would  make  an  affair  of  honor  of  it.  I  did 
so.  I  met  Captain  Brown  the  next  morning  at 
sunrise,  and  sacrificed  one  of  my  fingers,  be- 


|  sides  the  risk  of  sacrificing  my  life,  in  defence 
of  Miss  Smith's  personal  charms  and  the  dis- 
puted pulchritude  of  her  ostrich  plume. 

Soup. — The  celebrated  chemist,  Justus  Lie- 
beg,  in  a  new  work  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food, 
gives  the  following  result  of  his  researches  on 
j  alimentary  substances : — When  one  pound  of 
I  lean  beef,  free  of  fat,  and  separated  from  the 
j  bones,  in  the  finely  chopped  state  in  which  it 
is#used  for  beef-sausages,  or  mince  meat,  is 
!  uniformly  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  cold 
I  water,  slowly  heated  to  boiling  ;  and  the  liquid, 
j  after  boiling  briskly  for  a  minute  or  two,  is 
l  strained  through  a  cloth  from  the  coagulated 
j  albumen  and  the  fibrine,  now  become  hard  and 
I  horny,  we  obtain  an  equal  weight  of  the  most 
j  aromatic  soup,  of  such  strength  as  cannot  be 
!  obtained  even  by  boiling  for  hours  from  a  piece 
,  of  flesh.    When  mixed  with  salt,  and  the  other 
usual  additions  by  which  soup  is  usually  sea- 
soned, and  tinged  somewhat  darker,  by  means 
of  roasted  onions,  or  burnt  sugar,  it  forms  the 
best  soup  which  can  in  any  way  be  prepared 
j  from  one  pound  of  flesh. 

The  influence  which  the  brown  colour  of  this 
i  soup,  or  colour  in  general,  exercises  on  the 
j  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  associated 
I  with  colour  in  the  mind  (ideas  of  strength,  con- 
!  centration,  &c),  may  be  rendered  quite  evi- 
!  dent  by  the  following  experiment : — The  soup 
j  coloured  brown  by  means  of  caramel,  is  de- 
1  clared  by  all  persons  to  have  a  much  stronger 
|  taste  than  the  same  soup  when  not  coloured ; 
!  and  yet  the  caramel,  in  point  of  fact,  does  not 
!  in  any  way  actually  heighten  the  taste, 
j     The  extract  of  meat  may,  perhaps,  admit  of 
I  being  employed  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  man}' 
|  dyspeptic  patients,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
j  the  activity  of  the  stomach  and  promoting  di- 
i  gestion.     For,  if  the  blood,  or  the  muscular 
>  substance  of  emaciated  convalescents  cannot 
supply  the  matters  necessary  for  digestion  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  rapid  reproduction 
of  the  lost  strength  (that  is,  lost  parts  of  the 
organism),  the  benefit  derived  from  well-made 
soup  during  convalescence  admits  of  a  simple 
explanation. 

Drunkenness. — A  drunken  man  is  a  greater 
monster  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  amongst 
all  the  creatures  which  God  has  made  ;  as  in- 
deed there  is  no  character  which  appears  more 
despicable  and  defamed  in  the  eyes  of  all  rea- 
sonable persons  than  a  drunkard.  iEschines 
commending  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  for  a 
jovial  man  that  would  drink  freely,  Demosthenes 
answered — "That  this  was  a  good  quality  in  a 
sponge,  but  not  in  a  king." 

Bonosus,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who 
was  addicted  to  this  vice,  having  set  up  for  a 
share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being  defeated 
in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself.  When  he 
was  seen  by  the  army  in  this  melancholy  situa- 
tion, notwithstanding  he  had  behaved  himself 
very  bravely,  the  common  jest  was,  that  the 
thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  a  tree  before  them 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle. 


VARIETIES. 
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DEER  HUNTING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

As  the  haunts  of  the  fallow-deer  or  venays 
are  generally  far  from  the  abodes  of  men, 
and  as  they  live  in  continual  alarm  from  the 
depredations  of  the  host  of  enemies,  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  and  even  reptiles,  that  be- 
set them,  but  for  the  extraordinary  instinct  or 
sagacity  nature  has  endowed  them  with  for 
their  preservation,  the  race  must  long  since 
have  been  extinct.  The  impenetrable  moun- 
tains of  the  Cordilleras  are  inhabited  by  im- 
mense herds  of  these  animals  ;  a  species  of 
the  stag-kind  also  sometimes  herds  amongst 
them,  though,  as  there  seems  a  great  aversion 
to  this  commixture,  it  must  be  considered  as 
dictated  by  some  necessary  or  instinctive  policy. 
In  those  haunts  are  also  to  be  met  the  cabia 
montes,  or  mountain-goat,  so  much  admired  for 
its  symmetry  of  form  and  delicious  flavour. 
The  intricate  and  steep  pathways  leading  to 
their  couching  haunts  are  mostly  in  clefts  of 
rocky  precipices,  inaccessible  to  beasts  of 
prey  ;  and  even  a  nimble  dog  can  scarcely  skip 
from  rock  to  rock,  to  the  outposts  where  their 
videttes  are  placed.  Should  any  of  them  ven- 
ture, they  soon  have  occasion  to  repent  their 
temerity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  jaguar,  the 
tiger,  &c,  who  have  the  hardihood  to  attack 
their  outposts,  hurled  by  the  butting  sentinels, 
the  horned  patriarchs  of  the  flock,  down  a  pre- 
cipice of  five  or  six  hundred  feet ;  so  that  unless 
impelled  by  extreme  hunger,  they  never  attack 
them,  except  in  their  more  open  pastures.  As 
those  ravenous  creatures  are  dormant  during 
the  day,  the  deer  are  then  partly  secure.  At 
night  a  straggler  from  the  community  is  sure 
of  his  fate  ;  as  the  jaguars  hunt  in  packs,  and 
are  very  quick-scented.  One  trait  of  the  South 
American  deer  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  Europe, 
a  hunted  deer  is  driven  from  amongst  the  herd, 
and  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  here,  the  guardians 
of  the  flock  succour  even  a  stranger  of  their 
community.  I  apprehend,  that  during  the 
fawning  season  the  females  and  fawns  suffer 
more  than  the  males,  as  the 'young  are  obliged 
to  be  deposited  in  thickets,  and  the  eagle  and 
vulture  are  always  watching  over  head.  The 
large  brown  snake  is  also  a  great  destroyer  of 
them,  but  the  jaguar  and  wild-cat  are  their 
worst  enemies.  There  are  about  four  bucks  to 
one  doe,  in  the  herd,  which  shows  what  de- 
struction there  must  be  of  the  latter.  The  co- 
lours of  the  deer  are  various,  and  mostly  beau- 
tifully dipped  upon  yellow,  white  and  dun. 
The  stag  is  generally  of  a  dusky  brown.  Hunt- 
ing those  animals  is  a  source  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  emolument  to  the  Indian  tribes  in 
high  latitudes,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  it  to  high  perfection.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  haunts  of  the  animals  for  about  a 
week,  the  whole  tribe  assemble  before  day- 
break, some  ascend  the  highest  trees,  to  mark 
their  progress ;  others  crouch  under  leaves,  so 
as  to  impound  them  when  they  betake  them- 
selves to  their  fastnesses ;  then  the  whole  tribe, 
men,  women,  and  boys,  stretch  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  and,  assisted  by  their  curs 


and  horns,  make  every  kind  of  hideous  noises 
obliging  them  to  quit  their  grazing  spots  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  ground.  As  the  deer  assem- 
ble, they  form  in  complete  marching  order, 
preceded  by  the  elders  or  patriarchs,  while  the 
bucks  of  the  second  class  bring  up  the  rear,  to 
protect  the  females  and  young,  and  repel  any 
attacks.  In  this  manner  they  arrive  at  their 
haunts;  whilst  the  Indians,  advancing  in  all 
directions,  prevent  their  retreat,  by  closing  up 
all  the  embouchures  or  openings,  and  while  the 
deer  are  forming  in  battle  array,  prepare  the 
instruments  of  destruction,  viz.  large  lances, 
resinous  torches,  and  nooses  fixed  to  long  poles. 
The  women  are  also  busy  stuffing  jaguar  and 
tiger  skins.  The  Indians  having  made  proper 
crevices,  dug  into  the  grit  and  brown  rock 
which  form  the  paths,  advance.  The  images 
of  the  wild  beasts  are  now  presented,  to  inti- 
midate the  deer  from  breaking,  which  the 
bucks  no  sooner  perceive  than  they  make  a 
violent  effort  to  strike  them  into  the  gulf, — 
their  animosity  to  those  beasts  being  such, 
that  they  often  pass  or  leap  over  a  man  to  get 
at  them.  The  Indians  then  strike,  and  hurl 
them  into  the  abyss  below,  where  the  women 
are  ready  to  hamstring  or  disable  them,  before 
they  recover  from  their  stupor.  When  the 
hunters  can  no  longer  provoke  them  to  rush  on 
the  stuffed  tigers,  &c,  they  make  signals  for 
those  overhead  to  throw  lighted  flambeaux 
amongst  them.  This  causes  them  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  escape,  and  when  the  In- 
dians have  hurled  a  sufficient  number  down  the 
precipices,  they  suffer  the  females  and  the 
fawns,  and  some  of  the  bucks  to  escape.  In- 
deed, they  seem  very  much  averse  to  destroy- 
ing a  doe  at  all,  and  always  liberate  the  doe 
fawns.  In  those  excursions  they  take  on  an 
average  from  four  to  five  hundred.  In  taking 
-the  Ciervo  Grande,  or  Large  Stag,  they  seldom 
get  more  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  ;  but  of  the 
mountain-goat  they  catch  an  immense  number ; 
they  enter  the  caverns  in  the  rocks  by  night, 
and  pursue  them  by  torch-light ;  and  frequently 
yoke  a  great  many  of  them  together  alive,  al- 
though the  flesh  loses  its  flavour  from  the  effort 
to  domesticate  them,  and  they  scarcely  ever 
lose  their  native  wildness.  A  full-grown  fallow- 
deer  could  be  bought  at  Valentia  for  seven 
pisettos,  or  about  five  shillings  British.  During 
the  hunting  season,  the  Creoles  sometimes 
hunt,  but  the  Indians  are  more  expert. 

Monthly  Magazine. 

AN  AFRICAN  KING. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  visited  by  the  king, 
who  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
eunuchs  and  a  cavalcade  of  about  a  dozen 
horsemen.  He  was  splendidly  dressed  in  silk 
and  velvet  robes,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
immense  size.  His  countenance  is  by  no  means 
prepossessing,  particularly  his  eyes,  which  are 
of  a  dirty  red  colour,  having  a  sinister  and 
foreboding  expression.  I  presented  him  with 
a  brass-mounted  sword,  an  umbrella  five  feet 
in  diameter,  highly  ornamented,  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  several  other  things,  and  then  in- 
formed him  through  my  interpreter  that  I  had 
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come  a  great  distance  to  look  at  him  in  the 
face,  and  to  hold  a  good  palaver  with  him; 
that  his  messengers  had  informed  me  it  was 
his  desire  to  see  the  face  of  a  white  man  ;  and 
trusting  to  his  good  faith,  though  ill,  and  un- 
able to  walk,  that  I  was  anxious  to  give  him 
our  goods  for  ivory,  and  had  brought  with  me 
a  good  quantity  for  that  purpose.  Having 
finished  my  speech,  he  rose,  and  said  in  the 
Housaa  language,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
face  of  a  white  man — it  was  what  he  had  long 
wished  for ;  that  he  had  abundance  of  ivory, 
and  that  all  he  had  was  mine  ;  to  which  senti- 
ment twelve  grey-headed  negroes,  who  ap- 
peared to  form  his  privy  council,  bowed  assent, 
In  the  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  a  man  whose 
face  I  thought  was  not  new  to  me,  and  a  lady 
who  assured  me  she  was  the  king's  mother, 
and  to  whom  it  was  intimated  that  I  should 
give  a  present.  A  looking-glass  and  a  cake  of 
Windsor  soap  satisfied  her,  but  not  her  com- 
panion, who  became  abusive,  and  was  at  length 
bundled  off  by  my  Kroomen.  On  the  following 
morning  I  was  carried  to  the  king's  house  to 
return  his  visit,  but  was  only  allowed  to  enter 
the  outer  court  yard,  which  is  about  forty  feet 
wide,  with  a  verandah  on  the  side  next  the 
house.  Under  this  verandah  I  was  placed,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  very  man  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  my  hut  by  my  Kroomen  the  night 
before  came  and  sat  down  by  my  side.  After 
some  conversation,  I  asked  for  the  king;  on 
which  he  said  that  he  was  the  king !  This 
was  too  much  for  me  to  believe,  until  he  went 
through  a  gatewaay  and  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  his  stomacher  and  his  splendid 
robes  on.  After  laughing  heartily  at  my  as- 
tonishment, he  asked  for  the  carpet  on  which 
I  was  seated,  and  which  I  refused  him,  having 
no  other.  After  some  angry  words  on  both 
sides,  he  went  off  in  a  pet,  and  I  returned  to  my 
hut  in  any  but  a  pleasant  state  of  mind.  On 
inquiry  of  the  owner  of  my  hut,  he  informed 
me,  and  I  afterwards  found  it  to  be  the  case, 
that  on  all  great  occasions  it  is  customary  for 
the  Icing  and  his  attendants  to  puff"  themselves 
out  to  a  ridiculous  size  with  cotton  wadding  ; 
and  this  fully  explained  the  mistake  I  was 
under  with  regard  to  the  king's  identity.  On 
his  first  visit  be  appeared  to  be  an  immense- 
sized  personage ;  and  could  not  even  rise  from 
his  seat  without  assistance.  When  he  visited 
me  incognito,  he  was  a  raw-boned  active-look- 
ing man. — Laird's  Narrrative  of  the  Last  Expe- 
dition into  Central  Africa. 

The  Sunflower. — The  value  of  this  plant, 
which  is  easily  cultivated,  and  ornamental  to 
the  garden,  is  scarcely  known  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  seed  forms  a  most  excel- 
lent and  convenient  food  for  poultry,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  of  the  heads  off  the  plant 
when  ripe,  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  hang  them 
up  in  a  dry  situation,  to  be  used  as  wanted. 
They  not  only  fatten  every  kind  of  poultry,  but 
greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  eggs  they  lay. 
When  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  they 
are  also  capital  food  for  sheep  and  pigs,  and 
for  pheasants.    The  leaves  when  dried  form  a 


i  good  powder  for  cattle ;  the  dry  stalks  burn 
I  well,  and  form  an  abundance  of  alkali ;  and 
when  in  bloom,  the  flower  is  most  attractive  to 

bees. " 

Abstinence. — Pliny  says,  a  person  may  live 
j  seven  days  without  any  food  whatever,  and  that 
many  people  have  continued  more  than  eleven 
days  without  either  food  or  drink.    Petrus  de 
Albano  says,  there  was  in  his  time,  in  Normandy, 
a  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  lived 
|  without  food  for  eighteen  years.  Alexander 
I  Benedictus  mentions  a  person  at  Venice,  who 
lived  six  days  without  food.    Jubertus  relates, 
that  a  woman  lived  in  good  health  three  years, 
without  either  food  or  drink ;  and  that  he  saw 
i  another  who  had  lived  to  her  tenth  year  without 
j  food  or  drink,  and  that  when  she  arrived  at  a 
[  proper  age  she  was  married,  and  lived  like  other 
people  in  respect  to  diet,  and  had  children. 
|  Clausius  mentions,  that  some  of  the  more  rigid 
j  Banmanians  in  India  abstain  from  food,  fre- 
I  quently  for  twenty  days  together.  Albertus 
Kratizus  says,  that  a  hermit  in  the  mountains 
!  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  lived  twenty  yearS 
|  without  food.    Guarginus  says,  that  Louis  the 
'  pious,  emperor  of  France,  who  died  in  840,  ex- 
!  isted  the  last  forty  days  of  his  life  without 
either  food  or  drink.    Citois  gives  the  history 
i  of  a  girl  who  lived  three  years  with  oat  food. 
Albertus  Magnus  says,  he  saw  a  woman  at  Co- 
logne who  often  lived  twenty  and  sometimes 
thirty  days  without  food :  and  that  he  saw  an 
hypochondrical  man,  who  lived  without  food  for 
seven  weeks,  drinking  a  draught  of  water  every 
other  day.    Hildanus  relates  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  lived  many  days  without  food  or  drink. 
Sylvius  says  there  was  a  young  woman  in  Spain, 
aged  twenty-two  years,  who  never  ate  any  food, 
but  lived  entirely  upon  water  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  girl  in  Nar bonne,  and  another  in  Germany, 
who  lived  three  years  in  good  health  without 
any  kind  of  food  or  drink.    It  is^said  that  De- 
mocritus  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  years,  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  subsisted  almost  entirely,  for  forty  days 
at  one  time,  on  smelling  honey  and  bread. — 
Others  might  be  adduced,  but  these  shall  for 
the  present  suffice. 

Mode  of  Administering  Aperients  to 
Children. — Phosphate  of  soda  may  be  used 
conveniently  as  a  condiment  in  soup,  in  the 
place  of  common  salt.  Children  may  be  un- 
consciously beguiled  into  the  taking  of  the 
medicine  in  this  way,  and  it  will  be  found  an 
excellent  purgative. 

Self-Denial. — There  never  did,  and  never 
will  exist,  anything  permanently  noble  and 
excellent  in  a  character  which  was  a  stranger 
to  the  exercise  of  resolute  self-denial. — Sir  W. 
Scott. 
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NUMBER  XVIII. 

KING  HARWOOD. 
The  good  town  of  Belford  swarmed,  of 
course,  with  single  ladies — especially  with 
single  ladies  of  that  despised  denomination 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
old  maids.  For  gentlewomen  of  that  de- 
scription, especially  of  the  less  affluent 
class,  (and  although  such  a  thing  may  be 
found  here  and  there,  a  rich  old  maid  is 
much  rarer  than  a  poor  one,)  a  provincial 
town  in  this  protestant  country,  where 
nunneries  are  not,  is  the  natural  refuge. 
A  village  life,  however  humble  the  dwell- 
ing, is  at  once  more  expensive — since 
messengers  and  conveyances,  men  and 
horses,  of  some  sort,  are  in  the  actual 
country  indispensable, — and  more  melan- 
choly, for  there  is  a  sense  of  loneliness 
and  insignificance,  a  solitude  within  doors 
and  without,  which  none  but  an  uncon- 
nected and  unprotected  woman  can  tho- 
roughly understand.  And  London,  with- 
out family  ties,  or  personal  importance,  or 
engrossing  pursuit, — to  be  poor  and  el- 
derly, idle  and  alone  in  London,  is  a  climax 
of  desolation  which  everybody  can  com- 
prehend, because  almost  every  one  must, 
at  some  time  or  other,  have  felt,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  humbling  sense 
of  individual  nothingness — of  being  but  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  a  particle  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  which  so  often 
presses  upon  the  mind  amidst  the  bustling 
crowds  and  the  splendid  gaieties  of  the  j 
great  city.  To  be  rich  or  to  be  busy  is 
the  necessity  of  London. 

The  poor  and  the  idle,  on  the  other  j 
hand,  get  on  best  in  a  country  town.  Bel- 
ford  was  the  paradise  of  ill-jointured  wi-  \ 
dows  and  portionless  old  maids.  There  ■ 
they  met  on  the  table-land  of  gentility, ' 
passing  their  mornings  in  calls  at  each  j 
other's  houses,  and  their  evenings  in  small  \ 
tea-parties,  seasoned  with  a  rubber  or  a  ! 
3  F 
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pool,  and  garnished  with  the  little  quiet 
gossiping  (call  it  not  scandal,  gentle  rea- 
der !)  which  their  habits  required.  So 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  consisted 
of  single  ladies,  that  it  might  almost  have 
been  called  a  maiden  town.  Indeed,  a 
calculating  Cantab,  happening  to  be  there 
for  the  long  vacation,  amused  his  leisure 
by  taking  a  census  of  the  female  house- 
holders, beginning  with  Mrs,  Davisons — 
|  fine  alert  old  ladies,  between  70  and  SO, 
who,  being  proud  of  their  sprightliness 
and  vigour,  were  suspected  of  adding  a 
;  few  more  years  to  their  age  than  would 
be  borne  out  by  the  register, — and  ending 
with  Miss  Letitia  Pierce,  a  damsel  on  the 
confines  of  forty,  who  was  ;^ppre  than  sus- 
pected of  a  slight  falsification  of  dates  the 
converse  way.  I  think  he  made  the  sum 
total,  in  the  three  parishes,  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy. four. 

The  part  of  the  town  in  which  they 
chiefly  congregated,  the  lady's  guartier, 
was  one  hilly  corner  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas,  a  sort  of  highland  district,  all 
made  up  of  short  rows,  and  pigmy  places, 
and  half-finished  crescents,  entirely  un- 
contaminated  by  the  vulgarity  of  shops, 
ill-paved,  worse  lighted,  and  so  placed 
that  it  seemed  to  catch  all  the  smoke  of 
the  more  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the 
town,  and  was  consequently  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  vapour,  like  Snowden  or 
Skiddaw. 

Why  the  good  ladies  chose  this  elevated 
and  inconvenient  position,  one  can  hardly 
tell ;  perhaps  because  it  was  cheap ;  per- 
haps, because  it  was  genteel — perhaps, 
from  a  mixture  of  both  causes  ;  I  can 
only  answer  for  the  fact ;  and  of  this  fa- 
vourite spot  the  most  favoured  portion 
was  a  slender  line  of  houses,  tall  and  slim, 
known  by  the  name  of  Warwick-terrace, 
consisting  of  a  tolerable  spacious  dwelling 
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at  either  end,  and  four  smaller  tenements 
linked  two  by  two  in  the  centre. 

The  tenants  of  Warwick-terrace  were, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  exclusively 
female.  One  of  the  end  houses  was  occu- 
pied by  a  comforable-looking,  very  round 
Miss  Blackall,  a  spinster  of  fifty,  the 
richest  and  simplest  of  the  row,  with  her 
parrot,  who  had  certainly  more  words, 
and  nearly  as  many  ideas,  as  his  mistress  ; 
her  black  footman,  whose  fine  livery, 
white,  turned  up  with  scarlet,  and  glitter, 
ing  silver  lace,  seemed  rather  ashamed  of 
his  "  sober-suited"  neighbours  ;  the  plush 
waistcoat  and  inexpressibles  blushing  as 
if  in  scorn.  The  other  corner  was  filled 
by  Mrs.  Leeson,  a  kind-hearted  bustling 
dame,  the  great  ends  of  whose  existence 
were  visiting  and  cards,  who  had,  pro- 
bably  made  more  morning  calls  and  played 
a  greater  number  of  rubbers  than  any 
woman  in  Belford,  and  who  boasted  a 
tabby  cat,  and  a  head  maid  called  Nanny, 
that  formed  a  proper  pendant  to  the  parrot 
and  Caesar.  Of  the  four  centre  habita- 
tions, one  pair  was  the  residence  of  Miss 
Savage,  who  bore  the  formidable  reputa- 
tion of  a  sensible  woman — an  accusation 
which  rested,  probably,  on  no  worse  foun- 
dation than  W  gruff  voice  aud  something 
of  a  vinegar  aspect, — and  of  Miss  Steele, 
who,  poor  thing,  underwent  a  still  worse 
calumny,  and  was  called  literary,  simply 
because  forty  years  ago  she  had  made  a 
grand  poetical  collection,  consisting  of 
divers  manuscript  volumes,  written  in  an 
upright  taper  hand,  and  filled  with  such 
choice  morceaus  as  Mrs.  Greville's  "  Ode 
to  Indifference,"  Miss  Seward's  "  Monody 
on  Major  Andre,"  sundry  translations  of 
Metastasio's  "  Nice,"  and  a  considerable 
collection  of  enigmas,  on  which  stock, 
undiminished  and  unincreased,  she  still 
traded ;  whilst  the  last  brace  of  houses, 
linked  together  like  Siamese  twins,  was 
divided  between  two  families,  the  three 
Miss  Lockes, — whom  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  talking  of  as  separate  or  individual  per- 
sonages— one  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  severing  the  Graces,  or  the  Furies,  or 
the  Fates,  or  any  other  classical  trio,  as 
of  knowing  them  apart ;  the  three  Miss 
Lockes  lived  in  one  of  these  houses,  and 
Mrs.  Harwood  and  her  two  daughters  in 
the  other. 

It  is  with  the  Harwoods  only  that  we 
have  to  do  at  present. 


Mrs.  Harwood  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  and  the  mother  of  the  present  rector 
ofDighton,  a  family  living  purchased  by 
the  father  of  her  late  husband,  who,  him- 
self a  respectable  and  affluent  yeoman, 
aspired  to  a  rivalry  with  his  old  landlord, 
the  squire  of  the  next  parish  ;  and,  when 
he  sent  his  only  son  to  the  university,  es- 
tablished him  in  the  rectory,  married  him 
to  the  daughter  of  an  archdeacon,  and  se( 
up  a  public-house,  called  the  Harwood 
Arms — somewhat  to  the  profit  of  the 
Heralds'  Office,  who  had  to  discover  or 
invent  these  illustrious  bearings — had  ac- 
complished the  two  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  died  contented. 

The  son  proved  a  bright  pattern  of 
posthumous  duty  ;  exactly  the  sort  of  rec- 
tor the  good  old  farmer  would  have  wished 
to  see,  did  he  turn  out, — respectable,  con- 
scientious, always  just,  and  often  kind  ; 
but  so  solemn,  so  pompous,  so  swelling  in 
deportment  and  grandiloquent  in  speech, 
that  he  had  not  been  half  a  dozen  years 
inducted  to  the  living  before  he  obtained 
the  popular  title  of  bishop  of  Dighton — a 
distinction  which  he  seems  to  have  taken 
in  good  part,  by  assuming  a  costume  as 
nearly  episcopal  as  possible,  at  all  points, 
and  copying,  with  the  nicest  accuracy, 
the  shovel  hat  and  buzz  wig  of  the  pre- 
late of  the  diocese,  a  man  of 'seventy-five. 
He  put  his  coachman  and  footboy  into 
the  right  clerical  livery,  and  adjusted  his 
household  and  modelled  his  behaviour 
according  to  the  strictest  notions  of  the 
stateliness  and  decorum  proper  to  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  church. 

Perhaps  he  expected  that  the  nickname 
by  which  he  was  so  little  aggrieved  would 
some  day  or  other  be  realised;  some 
professional  advancement  he  certainly 
reckoned  upon.  But,  in  spite  of  his  cul- 
tivating most  assiduously  all  profitable  con- 
nexions — of  his  christening  his  eldest  son 
k<  Earl,"  after  a  friend  of  good  parliamen- 
tary interest,  and  his  younger  boy,  "King," 
after  another — of  his  choosing  one  noble 
sponsor  for  his  daughter  Georgina,  and 
another  for  his  daughter  Henrietta — he 
lived  and  died  with  no  better  preferment 
than  the  rectory  of  Dighton,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  his  honest  fa- 
ther five-and- forty  years  before,  and  to 
which  his  son  Earl  succeeded :  the  only 
advantage  which  his  careful  courting  of 
patrons  and  patronage  had  procured  for 
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his  family  being  comprised  of  his  having 
obtained  for  his  son  King,  through  the  re- 
commendation of  a  noble  friend,  the  situa- 
tion of  clerk  at  his  banker's  in  Lombard- 
street. 

Mrs.  Harvvood,  a  stately  portly  dame, 
almost  as  full  of  parade  as  her  husband, 
had  on  her  part  been  equally  unlucky. 
The  grand  object  of  her  life  had  been  to 
marry  her  daughters,  and  in  that  she 
failed,  probably  because  she  had  been  too 
ambitious  in  her  attempts.    Certain  it  is 
that,  on  the  removal  of  the  widow  to  Bel-  J 
ford,  poor  Miss  Harwood,  who  had  been  | 
an  insipid  beauty,  and  whose  beauty  had  j 
turned  into  sallowness  and  haggardness, 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  ill-health  and  j 
tender  spirits,  and  set  up,  as  a  last  chance,  I 
for  interesting  ;  whilst  Henrietta,  who  had  j 
rive-and- twenty  years   before  reckoned  j 
herself  accomplished,  still,  though  with  j 
diminished  pretensions,  kept  the  field — 
sang  with  a  voice  considerably  the  worse 
for  wear,  danced  as  often  as  she  could 
get  a  partner,  flirted  with  beaux  of  all 
ages,  from  sixty  to  sixteen — chiefly  it  may 
be  presumed,  with  the  latter,  because  of 
all  mankind  a  shy  lad  from  college  is  the 
likeliest  to  be  taken  in  by  an  elderly  miss. 
A  wretched  personage,  under  an  affecta- 
tion of  boisterous  gaiety,  was  Henrietta 
Harwood !  a  miserable  specimen  of  that 
most  miserable  class  of  single  women  who, 
at  forty  and  upwards,  go  about  dressing 
and  talking  like  young  girls,  and  will  not 
grow  old. 

Earl  Harwood  was  his  father  slightly 
modernized.  He  was  a  tall,  fair,  heavy- 
looking  man,  not  perhaps  quite  so  solemn 
and  pompous  as  "the  bishop,"  but  far 
more  cold  and  supercilious.  If  I  wished 
to  define  him  in  four  letters,  the  little  word 
ct  prig"  would  come  very  conveniently 
to  my  aid  ;  and  perhaps,  in  its  compre- 
hensive brevity,  it  conveys  as  accurate  an 
idea  of  his  manner  as  can  be  given ;  a 
prig  of  the  slower  and  graver  order  was 
Earl  Harwood. 

His  brother  King,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  coxcomb  of  the  brisker  sort ;  up — 
not  like  generous  champagne  5  but  like 
cider,  or  perry,  or  gooseberry-wine,  or 
"  the  acid  flash  of  soda-water ;"  or,  per- 
haps, more  still  like  the  slight  froth  that 
runs  over  the  top  of  that  abomination,  a 
pot  of  porter,  to  which,  by  the  way,  to- 
gether  with  the  fellow  abominations,  snuff 


and  cigars,  he  was  inveterately  addicted. 
Conceit  and  pretension,  together  with  a 
dash  of  the  worst  because  the  finest  vul- 
garity, that  which  thinks  itself  genteel, 
were  the  first  and  last  of  King  Harvvood. 
His  very  pace  was  an  amble — a  frisk,  a 
skip,  a  strut,  a  prance — he  could  not 
walk  ;  and  he  always  stood  on  tiptoe,  so 
that  the  heels  of  his  shoes  never  wore 
out.  The  effect  of  this  was,  of  course, 
to  make  him  look  less  tall  than  he  was ; 
so  that,  being  really  a  man  of  middle 
height,  he  passed  for  short.  His  figure 
was  slight,  his  face  fair,  and  usually 
adorned  with  a  smile  half  supercilious 
and  half  self-satisfied,  and  set  off  by  a 
pair  of  most  conceited-looking  spectacles. 
There  is  no  greater  atrocity  than  his  who 
shows  you  glass  for  eyes,  and,  instead  of 
opening  wide  those  windows  of  the  heart, 
fobs  you  off  with  a  bit  of  senseless  crys- 
tal which  conceals,  instead  of  enforcing, 
an  honest  meaning — "  there  was  no  spe- 
culation in  those  pebbles  which  fie  did 
glare  withal."  For  the  rest,  he  was  duly 
whiskered  and  curled;  though  the  eye- 
lashes, when  by  a  chance  removal  of  the 
spectacles  they  were  discovered,  lying 
under  suspicion  of  sandiness;  and,  the 
whiskers  and  hair  being  auburn,  it  was  a 
disputed  point  whether  the  barber's  part 
of  him  consisted  in  dyeing  his  actual 
locks,  or  in  a  supplemental  periwig  :  that 
the  curls  were  of  their  natural  colour,  no- 
body believed  that  took  the  trouble  to 
think  about  it. 

But  it  was  his  speech  that  was  the 
prime  distinction  of  King  Harwood:  the 
pert  fops  of  Congreve's  comedies,  Petu- 
lant, Witwoud,  Froth,  and  Brisk,  (preg- 
nant names !)  seemed  but  types  of  our 
hero.  He  never  opened  his  lips  (and  he 
was  always  chatting)  but  to  proclaim  his 
own  infinite  superiority  to  all  about  him. 
He  would  have  taught  Burke  to  speak, 
and  Reynolds  to  paint,  and  John  Kemble 
to  act.  The  Waverly  novels  would  have 
been  the  better  for  his  hints  ;  and  it  was 
some  pity  that  Shakspeare  had  not  lived 
in  these  days,  because  he  had  a  sugges- 
tion that  would  greatly  have  improved  his 
Lear. 

Nothing  was  too  great  for  him  to  med- 
dle with,  and  nothing  too  little  ;  but  his 
preference  went  very  naturally  with  the 
latter,  which  amalgamated  most  happily 
with  his  own  mind  :  and  when  the  unex- 
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pected  legacy  of  a  plebeian  great-aunt,  the 
despised  sister  of  his  grand. father,  the 
farmer,  enabled  him  to  leave  quill-driving, 
of  which  he  was  heartily  weary,  and  to 
descend  from  the  high  stool  in  Lombard- 
street,  on  which  he  had  been  perched  for 
five-and-twenty  years,   there  doubtless 
mingled  with  the  desire  to  assist  his 
family,  by  adding  his  small  income  to  their  j 
still  smaller  one — for  this  egregious  cox- 
comb was  an  excellent  son  and  a  kind 
brother,  just  in  his  dealings,  and  generous 
in  his  heart,  when,  through  the  thick  I 
coating  of  foppery  one  could  find  the  way  I 
to  it — some  wish  to  escape  from  the  city,  I 
where  his  talents  were,  as  he  imagined, ! 
buried  in  the  crowd,  smothered  against 
the  jostling  multitudes,  and  to  emerge,  in 
all  his  lustre,  in  the  smaller  and  more  se- i 
lect  coteries  of  the  country.    On  his  ar- 
rival at  Belford,  accordingly,  he  installed; 
himself,  at  once,  as  arbiter  of  fashion,  the  j 
professed  beau  gargon,  the  lady's  man  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  having 
purchased  a  horse,  and  ascertained,  to  his 
great  comfort,  that  his  avocation  as  a 
banker's  clerk  was  either  wholly  unsus- 
pected  in  the  county  circles  which  his 
late  father  had  frequented,  or  so  indis-j 
tinctly  known,  that  the  very  least  little! 
white  lie  in  the  world  would  pass  him  ofTl 
as  belonging  to  the  House,  he  boldly  j 
claimed  acquaintance  with  every  body  in  ! 
the  county  whose  name  he  had  ever  heard  j 
in  his  life,  and,  regardless  of  the  tolerably 
visible  contempt  of  the  gentlemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  court  to  ihe  ladies 
with  might  and  with  main. 

He  miscalculated,  however,  the  means 
best  fitted  to  compass  his  end.  Women, 
however  frivolous,  do  not  like  a  frivolous 
man  ;  they  would  as  soon  take  a  fancy  to 
their  mercer  as  to  the  man  who  offers  to 
choose  their  silks,  and  if  he  will  find 
fault  with  their  embroider}',  and  correct 
their  patterns,  he  must  lay  his  account  in 
being  no  more  regarded  by  them  than 
their  milliner  or  their  maid.  Sooth  to  say, 
your  fine  lady  is  an  ungrateful  personage  ; 
she  accepts  the  help,  and  then  laughs  at 
the  officious  helper — sucks  the  orange 
and  throws  away  the  peel.  This  truth 
found  King  Harwood,  when,  after  riding 
to  London,  and  running  all  over  that  well- 
sized  town,  to  match,  in  German  lamb's 
wool,  the  unmatchable  brown  and  gold 
feathers  of  the  game-cock's  neck,  which 


that  ambitious  embroideress,  Lady  De- 
lany,  aspired  to  imitate  in  a  table-carpet, 
he  found  himself  saluted  for  his  pains  with 
the  malicious  soubriquet  of  King  of  the 
Bantams.  This  and  other  affronts  drove 
him  from  the  county  society,  which  he 
had  intended  to  enlighten  and  adorn,  to 
the  less  brilliant  circles  of  Belford,  which, 
perhaps  suited  his  taste  better,  he  being 
of  that  class  of  persons  who  had  rather 
reign  in  the  town  than  serve  in  the  coun- 
try ;  whilst  his  brother  Earl,  safe  in  cold 
silence  and  dull  respectability,  kept  sedu- 
lously among  his  rural  compeers,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  unexception- 
able grace-sayers  at  a  great  dinner  of  any 
clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  Belford,  therefore,  the  poor  King  of 
the  Bantams  was  compelled  to  come, 
thinking  himself  the  cleverest  and  most 
fashionable  man  in  the  place;  an  opinion 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  had  pretty 
much  to  himself.  The  gentlemen  smiled 
at  his  pretensions,  and  the  young  ladies 
laughed,  which  was  just  the  reverse  of  the 
impression  which  he  intended  to  make. 
How  the  thing  happened  I  can  hardly 
tell,  for,  in  general,  the  young  ladies  of  a 
country  town  are  sufficiently  susceptible 
to  attention  from  a  London  man.  Perhaps 
the  man  was  not  to  their  taste,  as  conceit 
finds  few  favourers ;  or,  perhaps,  they 
disliked  the  kind  of  attention,  which  con- 
sisted rather  in  making  perpetual  demands 
on  their  admiration,  than  in  offering  the 
tribute  of  his  own  ;  perhaps,  also,  the  gen- 
tleman, who  partook  of  the  family  fault, 
and  would  be  young  in  spite  of  the  regis- 
ter, was  too  old  for  them.  However  it 
befell,  he  was  no  favourite  amongst  the 
Belford  belles. 

Neither  was  he  in  very  good  odour 
with  the  mammas.  He  was  too  poor, 
too  proud,  too  scornful,  and  a  Harwood, 
in  which  name  all  the  pretension  of  the 
world  seemed  gathered.  Nay,  he  not 
only  in  his  own  person  out-Harwooded 
Harwood,  but  was  held  accountable  for 
not  a  few  of  the  delinquencies  of  that  ob- 
noxious race,  whose  airs  had  much  aug- 
mented since  he  had  honoured  Belford 
by  his  presence.  Before  his  arrival, 
Miss  Henrietta  and  her  stately  mamma 
had  walked  out,  like  the  other  ladies  of 
the  town,  unattended :  the  King  came, 
and  they  could  not  stir  without  being  fol- 
lowed as  their  shadow  by  the  poor  little 
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footboy,  who  formed  the  only  serving- 
man  of  their  establishment ;  before  that 
avatar  they  dined  at  six,  now  seven  was 
the  family  hour  ;  and  whereas  they  were 
wont,  previously,  to  take  that  refection 
without  alarming  their  neighbours,  and 
causing  Miss  Blackall's  parrot  to  scream, 
and  Mrs.  Leeson's  cat  to  mew,  now  the 
solitary  maid  of  all-work,  or  perchance 
the  King  himself,  tinkled  and  jangled  the 
door-bell,  or  the  parlour-bell,  to  tell  those 
who  knew  it  before  that  dinner  was 
ready,  (I  wonder  he  had  not  purchased  a 
gong,)  and  to  set  every  lady  in  the  Row 
a  moralizing  on  the  sin  of  pride  and  the 
folly  of  pretension.    Ah  !  if  they  who  are 
at  once  poor  and  gently  bred  could  but 
understand  how  safe  a  refuge  from  the 
contempt  of  the  rich  they  would  find  in 
frank  and  open  poverty  !  how  entirely  the  j 
pride  of  the  world  bends  before  a  simple  j 
and  honest  humility  ! — how  completely  • 
we,  the  poorest,  may  say  with  Constance  j 
(provided  only  that  we  imitate  her  action, ! 
and  throw  ourselves  on  the  groilnd  as  we 
speak  the  words,)  "  Here  is  my  throne,  j 
— let  kings  come  bow  to  me  !" — if  they  i 
would  but  do  this,  how  much  of  pain  and  ! 
grief  they  might  save  themselves!    But  \ 
this  was  a  truth  which  the  Harvvoods  had  1 
yet  to  discover. 

Much  of  his  unpopularity  might,  how- 
ever, be  traced  to  a  source  on  which  he 
particularly  prided  himself : — a  misfor- 
tune  which  has  befallen  a  wiser  man. 

Amongst  his  other  iniquities  the  poor  I 
King  of  the  Bantams  had  a  small  genius  j 
for  music,  an  accomplishment  that  flat-  | 
teredat  once  his  propensities  and  his  pre-  [ 
tensions,  his  natural  love  of  noise  and  his  j 
acquired  love  of  consequence.    He  sung, 
with  a  falsetto  that  went,  through  one's  head  i 
like  the  screams  of  a  young  peacock,  di-  j 
vers  popular  ballads  in  various  languages, ! 
very  difficult   to  distinguish  each  from  j 
each  ;  he  was  a  most  pertinacious  and ! 
intolerable  scraper  on  the  violoncello,  an  ' 
instrument  which  it  is  almost  as  presump- 
tuous to  touch,  unless  finely,  as  it  is  to ' 
attempt  and  to  fail  in  an  epic  poem  or 
an  historical  picture;  and  he  showed  the 
extent  and  the  variety  of  his  want  of  | 
power,  by  playing  quite  as  ill  on  the  flute, 
which  again  may  be  compared  to  a  failure 
in  the  composition  of  an  acrostic,  or  the 
drawing  of  a  butterfly.    Sooth  to  say,  he 
was  equally  bad  at  all  ;    and  yet  he ! 


contrived  to  be  quite  as  great  a  pest  to  the 
unmusical  part  of  society — by  far  the 
larger  part  in  Belford  certainly,  and,  I 
suspect,  everywhere — as  if  he  had  actu- 
ally been  the  splendid  performer  he  fan- 
cied himself.  Nay,  he  was  even  a  greater 
nuisance  than  a  fine  player  can  be  ;  for 
if  music  be,  as  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  happily 
calls  it,  *  measured  malice,"  malice  out 
of  all  measure  must  be  admitted  to  be 
worse  still. 

Generally  speaking,  people  who  dislike 
the  art  deserve  to  be  as  much  bored  as 
they  are  by  the  "  concord  of  sweet 
sounds.""  There  is  not  an  English  lady 
in  a  thousand  who,  when  asked  if  she  be 
fond  of  music,  has  the  courage  enough  to 
say,  No  ;  she  thinks  it  would  be  rude  to 
do  so;  whereas,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
civil  way  of  getting  out  of  a  scrape,  since, 
if  the  performance  be  such  as  commands 
admiration,  (and  the  very  best  music  is 
an  enjoyment  as  exquisite  as  it  is  rare,) 
the  delight  evinced  comes  as  a  pleasant 
surprise,  or  as  a  graceful  compliment ;  and 
if  (as  is  by  very  far  most  probable)  the 
singing  chance  to  be  such  as  one  would 
rather  not  hear,  why  then  one  has,  at 
east,  the  very  great  comfort  of  not  being 


obliged   to  sim 


per 


and  orofess  oneself 


pleased,  but  may  seem  as  tired,  and  look 
as  likely  to  yawn  as  one  will,  without 
offering  any  particular  affront,  or  incurring 
any  worse  imputation  than  that  of  being 
wholly  without  taste  for  music — a  natural 
defect,  at  which  the  amateur  who  has 
been  excruciating  one's  ears  vents  his  con- 
tempt  in  a  shrug  of  scornful  pity,  little 
suspecting  how  entirely  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  that  amiable  passion)  the  con- 
tempt is  mutual. 

Now  there  are  certain  cases  under 
which  the  evil  of  music  is  much  ;nitigated  : 
when  one  is  not  expected  to  listen,  for  in- 
stance, as  at  a  large  party  in  London,  or, 
better  still,  at  a  great  house  in  the  coun- 
try, where  there  are  three  or  four  rooms 
open,  and  one  can  get  completely  out  of 
the  way,  and  hear  no  more  of  the  noise 
than  of  a  peal  of  bells  in  the  great  parish. 
Music,  under  such  cirnumstances,  may 
be  endured  with  becoming  philosophy. 
But  the  poor  Belfordians  had  no  such  re- 
source. Their  parties  were  held,  at  the 
best,  in  two  small  drawing-rooms  laid 
into  one  by  the  aid  of  folding-doors ;  so 
that  when  Mr.  King,  accompanied  by  his 
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sister  Henrietta,  who  drummed  and 
strummed  upon  the  piano  like  a  board- 
ing-school Miss,  and  sung  her  part  in  a 
duet  with  a  voice  like  a  raven,  began  his 
eternal  vocalization,  (for,  never  tired  of 
hearing  himself,  he  never  dreamt  of  leav- 
ing off  until  his  unhappy  audience  parted 
for  the  night,) — when  once  the  self-de- 
lighted pair  began,  the  deafened  whist-ta- 
ble groaned  in  dismay ;  lottery-tickets 
were  at  a  discount;  commerce  at  a  stand- 
still ;  Pope  Joan  died  a  natural  death,  and 
the  pool  of  quadrille  came  to  an  untimely 
end. 

The  reign  of  the  four  kings,  so  long  the 
mild  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  Bel- 
ford  parties,  might  be  said  to  be  over,  and 
the  good  old  ladies,  long  their  peaceable 
and  loving  subjects,  submitted  with  peev- 
ish patience  to  the  yoke  of  the  usurper. 
They  listened  and  they  yawned  ;  joined  in 
their  grumbling  by  the  other  vocalists  of 
this  genteel  society,  the  singing  young  la- 
dies and  manoeuvring  mammas,  who  found 
themselves  literally  "  pushed  from  their 
stools,"  their  music  stools,  by  the  Har- 
wood  monopoly  of  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  affronted  by  the  Bantam  King's 
intolerance  of  all  bad  singing  except  his 
own.  How  long  the  usurpation  would 
have  lasted,  how  long  the  discontent 
would  have  been  confined  to  hints  and 
frowns,  and  whispered  mutterings,  and 
very  intelligible  inuendoes,  without  break- 
ing into  open  rebellion, — in  other  words, 
how  long  it  would  have  been  before  King 
Harwood  was  sent  to  Coventry,  there  is 
no  telling.  He  himself  put  an  end  to  his 
musical  sovereignty,  as  other  ambitious 
rulers  have  done  before  him,  by  an  over- 
weening desire  to  add  to  the  extent  of  his 
dominions. 

Thus  it#  fell  out. 

One  of  the  associations  which  did  the 
greatest  honour  to  Belford,  was  a  society 
of  amateur  musicians — chiefly  tradesmen, 
imbued  with  a  real  love  of  the  art,  and  a 
desire  to  extend  and  cultivate  an  amuse- 
ment which,  however  one  may  laugh  at 
the  affectation  of  musical  taste,  is,  when 
so  pursued,  of  a  very  elevating  and  de- 
lightful character — who  met  frequently 
at  each  other's  houses  for  the  sake  of 
practice,  and  encouraged  by  the  leader- 
ship of  an  accomplished  violin  player,  and 
the  possession  of  two  or  three  voices  of 
extraordinary  brilliancy  and  power,  began 


about  this  time  to  extend  their  plan,  to 
rehearse  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  a 
great  room  belonging  to  one  of  the  society, 
and  to  give  amateur  concerts  at  the 
Town-hall. 

Very  delightful  these  concerts  were. 
Every  man  exerted  himself  to  theutmosi, 
and,  accustomed  to  play  the  same  pieces 
with  the  same  associates,  the  performance 
had  much  of  the  unity  which  makes  the 
charm  of  family  music.  They  were  so  un- 
affected, too,  so  thoroughly  unpretending — 
there  was  such  genuine  good  taste,  so  much 
of  the  true  spirit  of  enjoyment,  and  so  little 
of  trickery  and  display,  that  the  audience, 
who  went  prepared  to  be  indulgent,  were 
enchanted  ;  the  amateur  concerts  became 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  ail  the  ele- 
gance and  beauty  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood crowded  to  the  Belford  Town- 
hall.  This  was  enough  for  Mr.  King 
Harwood.  He  had  attended  once  as  a 
hearer,  and  he  instantly  determined  to  be 
heard.  It  was  pretermitting  his  dignity, 
to  be  sure,  and  his  brother,  Earl,  would 
have  been  dumb  for  ever  before  he  would 
have  condescended  to  such  an  associa- 
tion. But  the  vanity  of  our  friend  the 
King  was  of  a  more  popular  description. 
Rather  than  not  get  applause  he  would 
have  played  Punch  at  Belford  fair;  ac- 
cordingly, he  offered  himself  as  a  tenor 
singer  to  the  amateur  society,  and  they, 
won  by  his  puffs  of  his  musical  genius, — 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  had  about  them 
the  prevailing  power  which  always  results 
from  the  speaker's  perfect  faith  in  his 
own  assertions,  the  self-deluding  faith 
which  has  never  failed  to  make  converts, 
from  Mahomet  down  to  Joanna  Southcot, 
— they,  won  to  belief,  and  civilly  unwilling 
to  put  his  talents  to  the  proof,  accepted 
his  services  for  the  next  concert. 

Luckless  King  Harwood  !  He  to  sing 
in  concerted  pieces  !  Could  not  he  have 
remembered  that  unhappy  supper  of  the 
Catch  and  Glee  Club,  in  Finsbury-square, 
where,  for  his  sake,  "  Non  Nobis  Do- 
mine,"  was  hissed,  and  "  Glorious 
Apollo"  well  nigh  damned  1  He  to  aspire 
to  the  dictatorship  of  country  musicians  ! 
Had  he  wholly  forgotten  that  still  more 
unlucky  morning,  when  aspiring  to  re- 
form the  church  music  of  Dighton,  he 
and  the  parish  clerk  and  the  obedient 
sexton,  began,  as  announced  and  pre-ar- 
ranged, to  warble  Luther's  Hymn  ;  whilst 
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all  the  rest  of  the  singing  gallery,  three  himself!  I  don't  know  much  of  poetry, 
clarionets,  two  French  horns,  the  bassoon,  to  be  sure, "  said  Stephen  ;  "  but  I 
and  the  rustic  vocalists  struck  up  the  know  this,  that  Shakspeare's  the  poet  of 
Hundredth  Psalm ;  and  the  instructed  i  old  England,  and  that  every  Englisman's 
charity  children,  catching  the  last  word)  bound  to  stand  up  for  him,  as  he  is  for  his 
as  given  out  by  the  clerk,  completed  the  i  country  or  his  religion  ;  and,  dang  it,  if  that 
triple  chain,  not  of  harmony,  but  discord,  |  chap  dares  to  fleer  at  him  again  before  my 
by  screaming  out  at  the  top  of  their  shrill '  face,  I'll  knock  him  down — and  so  you 
childish  voices  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  may  tell  him,  Master  Antony,"  pursued 
Morning  Hymn  1  Was  that  day  forgotten,  j  the  worthy  butcher,  somewhat  wroth 
and  that  day's  mortification  1 — when  my  ■  against  the  leader,  whose  courtesy  had 
lord,  a  musical  amateur  of  the  first  water, !  admitted  the  offending  party, — "  so  you 
whom  the  innovation  was  intended  to  may  tell  him;  and  I  tell  you,  that  if  I  had 
captivate,  was  fain  to  stop  his  cognoscentic  j  not  stood  up  all  my  life  against  the  sys- 
ears,  whilst  Lady  Julia  held  her  handker-  j  tern,  I'd  strike,  and  leave  you  to  get  a 
chief  to  her  fair  face  to  conceal  her  irre-  j  bass  where  you  could.  I  hate  such  pup- 
pressible  laughter,  and  the  unhappy  j  pies,  and  so  you  may  tell  him  !"  So  say- 
source  of  this  confusion  ran  first  of  all  to  ing,  Stephen  walked  away,  and  the  con- 
the  Rectory  to  escape  from  the  tittering  j  cert  bill  remained  unaltered, 
remarks  of  the  congregation,  and  then  |  If  (as  is  possible)  there  had  been  a  la- 
half-way  to  London  to  escape  from  the :  tent  hope  that  the  new  member  would 
solemn  rebuke  of  the  Rector '?  Could  that  take  offence  at  his  want  of  influence  in 
hour  be  forgotten  ?  ;  the  programme  of  the  evening's  amuse- 

I  suppose  it  was.  Certain  he  offered  i  ment,  and  "  strike"  himself,  the  hope  was 
himself  and  was  accepted  ;  and  was  no  j  disappointed.  Most  punctual  in  the  or- 
sooner  installed  a  member  of  the  Society,!  chestrawas  Mr.  KingHarvvood,  and  most 
than  he  began  his  usual  course  of  dicta-  ]  delighted  to  perceive  a  crowded  and 
tion  and  finding  fault.  His  first  contest  fashionable  audience.  He  placed  him. 
was  that  very  fruitful  ground  of  dispute, •  self  in  a  conspicuous  situation  and  a  most 
the  concert  bill.  With  the  instrumental  conspicuous  attitude,  and  sat  out  first  an 
pieces  he  did  not  meddle  ;  but  in  the  vo-  overture  of  Weber's,  then  the  fine  old 
cal  parts  the  Society  had  wisely  confined  t  duet,  "  Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing 
themselves  to  English  words  and  English ;  hair,"  and  then  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
composers,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  new  j  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again,"  in 
primo  tenore,  who  proposed  to  substitute  1  which  Stephen  had  insisted  on  his  bear- 
Spohr  and  Auber  and  Rossini,  for  Purcell !  ing  no  part,  with  scornful  sang  froid — 
and  Harrington  and  Bishop,  and  to  have  \  although  the  Hecate  was  so  superb,  and 
"  no  vulgar  English  name,"  in  the  whole  the  whole  performance  so  striking,  that, 
bill  of  fare.  j  as  if  to  move  his  spleen,  it  had  been  rap- 

"To  think  of  the  chap!"  exclaimed  turously  encored.  The  next  piece  was 
our  good  friend  Stephen  Lane,  when  j  "  0  Nanny  !"  harmonized  for  four  voices, 
Master  King  proposed  a  quartet  from  the  ;  in  which  he  was  to  bear  a  part — and  a 
"  Cenerentola,"  in  lieu  of  the  magnificent!  most  conspicuous  part  he  did  bear,  sure 
music  which  has  well  nigh  turned  one  of  enough !  The  essence  of  that  sweetest 
the  finest  tragedies  in  the  world  into  the  melody,  which  "  custom  cannot  stale," 
very  finest  opera — (I  mean,  of  course,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  its  simplicity;  but 
Matthew  Locke's  music  in  Macbeth) — j  simplicity  made  no  part  of  our  vocalist's 
"  To  think  of  the  chap  !"  exclaimed  Ste-  j  merits  !  No  one  that  heard  him  will  ever 
phen,  who  had  sung  Hecate  with  admira- 1  forget  the  trills,  and  runs,  and  shakes,  the 
ble  power  and  beauty  for  nearly  forty  j  cadences  and  flourishes  of  that  "  0  Nan- 
years,  and  whose  noble  bass  voice  still  re-  j  ny !" —  The  other  three  voices  (one  of 
tained  its  unrivalled  richness  of  tone — j  which  was  Stephen's,)  stopped  in  as- 
"  To  think  of  his  wanting  to  frisk  me  into  i  tonish ment, and  the  panting  violins  "  toiled 
some  of  his  parly  voos  stuff',  and  daring  to  i  after  him  in  vain."  At  last,  Stephen 
sneer  and  snigger  not  only  at  Locke's  Lane,  somewhat  provoked  at  having  been 
music  ! — and  I'll  thank  any  of  your  parly-  j  put  out  of  his  own  straight  course  by  any 
voos  to  show  me  finer — but  at  Shakspeare  1  thing, — for,  as  he  said  afterwards,  he 
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thought  he  could  have  sung  "  0  Nanny  !" 
in  the  midst  of  an  earthquake,  and  de- 
termined to  see  if  he  could  stop  the  chap's 
flourishes, — suddenly  snatched  the  fiddle- 
stick out  of  the  hands  of  the  wondering } 
leader,  and  jerked  the  printed  glee  out  of 
the  white-gloved  hands  of  the  singer,  as 
he  was  holding  the  leaves  with  the  most  i 
delicate  affectation — sent  them  sailing  and  j 
fluttering  over  the  heads  of  the  audience,  | 
and  then,  as  the  King,  nothing  daunted, 
continued  his  variations  on  "  Thou  wert 
fairest,"  followed  up  his  blow  by  a  dex- 
terous twitch  with  the  same  convenient 
instrument  at   the  poor  beau's  caxon, 
which  flew  spinning  along  the  ceiling, 
and  alighted  at  last  on  one  of  the  orna-  | 
ments  of  the  centre  chandelier,  leaving 
the  luckless  vocalist  with  a  short  crop  of  j 
reddish  hair,  somewhat  grizzled,  a  fierce 
pair  of  whiskers  curled  and  dyed,  and  a 
most  chapfallen  countenance,  in  the  midst  j 
of  the  cheers,  thebravos,  and  the  encores! 
of  the  diverted  audience,  who  laughed  '■ 
at  the  exploit  from  the  same  resistless 
impulse  that  tempted  honest  Stephen  to  j 
the  act. 

"  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  withstand 
it,  man !"  exclaimed  he,  apologetically, 
holding  out  his  huge  red  fist,  which  the  | 
crestfallen  beau  was  far  too  angry  to  take, 
"  but  I'm  quite  ready  to  make  the  wig  j 
good  ;  I'll  give  you  half  a  dozen,  if  you  j 
like,  in  return  for  the  fun;  and  I'd  re- 
commend their  fitting  tighter,  for  really  j 
it's  extraordinary  what  a  little  bit  of  a 
jerk  sent  that  fellow  flying  up  to  the  ceil-  j 
ingjust  like  a  bird.    The  fiddlestick's; 
none  the  worse — nor  you  either,  if  you  j 
could  but  think  so." 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  consolatory  and  j 
conciliatory  language,  the  discomfitted  j 
hero  of  the  evening  disappeared,  leaving 
his  "  0  Nanny  !"  under  the  feet  of  the  j 
company,  and  his  periwig  perched  on  the  j 
chandelier  over  their  heads. 

The  result  of  this  adventure  was,  in 
the  first  place,  a  most  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  wig  or  no  wig, 
which  had  divided  the  female  world  of  Bel- 
ford  ;  and  a  complete  cure  of  his  musical 
mania  on  the  part  of  its  hero.  He  never 
sang  a  note  again,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  wince  at  the  sound  of  a  barrel 
organ,  whilst  those  little  vehicles  of  fairy 
tunes,  French  work-boxes  and  snufi- 
boxes  were  objects  of  especial  alarm. 


He  always  looked  as  if  he  expected  to 
hear  the  sweet  air  of  "  0  Nanny  !"  issu- 
ing from  them. 

One  would  have  thought  that  such  a 
calamity  would  have  been  something  of  a 
lesson.  But  vanity  is  a  strong-rooted 
plant  that  soon  sprouts  out  again,  crop  it 
oil'  closely  as  you  may,  and  the  misadven- 
ture wrought  but  little  change  in  his  habits. 
For  two  or  three  days,  (probably,  whilst 
a  new  wig  was  making)  he  kept  his  room, 
sick  or  sulky  ;  then  he  rode  over  to  Digh- 
ton,  for  two  or  three  days  more  ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Belford,  revisited 
his  old  haunts  and  renewed  his  old  ways, 
strutting  and  skipping,  as  usual,  the  loud- 
est at  public  meetings — the  busiest  on 
committees — the  most  philosophical  mem- 
ber of  the  Philosophical  Society,  at  which, 
by  the  way,  adventuring  with  all  the  bold- 
ness of  ignorance  on  certain  chemical  ex- 
periments, he  very  literally  burnt  his 
fingers  ;  and  the  most  horticultural  of  the 
horticulturists,  marching  about  in  a  blue 
apron,  like  a  real  gardener,  flourishing 
water':ng-pots,cheapeningbudding-knives, 
and  boasting  of  his  marvels  in  grafting  and 
pruning,  although  the  only  things  re- 
sembling trees  in  his  mother's  slip  of  a 
garden  were  some  smoky  China  roses 
that  would  not  blow,  and  a  few  blighted 
currants  that  refused  to  ripen. 

But  these  were  trifles.  He  attended 
all  the  more  serious  business  of  the  town 
and  country — was  a  constant  man  at  the 
vestry,  although  no  householder,  and  at 
borough  and  county  meetings,  although 
he  had  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  world. 
He  attended  railway  meetings,  navigation 
meetings,  turnpike  meetings,  gas-works 
meetings,  paving  meetings,  Macadamiz- 
ing meetings,  water-works  meetings,  cot- 
tage-allotment meetings,  anti-slavetrade 
meetings,  education  meetings  of  every 
sort,  and  dissenting  meetings  of  all  de- 
nominations ;  never  failed  the  bench  ;was 
as  punctual  at  an  inquest  as  the  coroner, 
at  the  quarter-sessions  as  the  chairman,  at 
the  assizes  as  the  judge,  and  hath  been 
oftener  called  to  order  by  the  court,  and 
turned  out  of  the  grand-jury  room  by  the 
foreman,  than  any  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try. In  short,  as  Stephen  Lane,  whom 
he  encountered  pretty  frequently  in  his 
perambulations,  pithily  observed  of  him, 
"  A  body  was  sure  to  find  the  chap 
wherever  he  had  no  business." 
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Stephen,  who,  probably,  thought  he  |  question,  was  a  spare,  sinewy,  half- 
had  given  him  punishment  enough,  re-  j  starved  looking  young  man,  as  ragged  as 
garded  the  poor  King  after  the  fashion  in  j  the  wildest  colt  he  ever  shod  ;  Humphrey 
which  his  great  dog  Smoker  would  look  ;  Clinker  was  not  in  a  more  unclothed  con- 
upon  a  cur  that  he  had  tossed  once  and  <  dition  when  he  first  shocked  the  eyes  of 


disdained  to  toss  again — a  mixture  of 
toleration  and  contempt  The  utmost  to 
which  the  good  butcher  was  ever  pro- 
voked by  his  adversary's  noisiest  non- 
sense or  pertest  presumption,  was  a  mag- 
nificent nod  towards  the  chandelier  from 
whence  the  memorable  wig  had  once 
hung  pendant,  a  true  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence ;  or,  if  that  memento  were  not  suf- 
ficient, the  whistling  a  few  bars  of"  Where 
thou  wert  fairest," — a  gentle  hint,  which 
seldom  failed  of  its  effect  in  perplexing 
and  dumb-founding  the  orator. 

They  were,  however,  destined  to  ano- 
ther encounter;  and,  as  often  happens  in 
this  world  of  shifting  circumstance,  the 
result  of  that  encounter  brought  out  points 


Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  ;  and,  Stephen, 
seeing  that  he  was  a  capital  ironsmith, 
and  sure  to  command  good  wages,  began 
to  fear  that  his  evil  plight  arose,  as  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  raggedness  does 
arise,  from  the  gentle  seductions  of  the 
beer-houses.  On  inquiry,  however,  he 
found  that  his  protege  was  as  sober  as  if 
there  were  not  a  beer-house  in  the  world; 
that  he  had  been  reduced  to  his  present 
unseemly  plight  by  a  long  fever ;  and  that 
his  only  extravagance  consisted  in  his 
having,  ever  since  he  was  out  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, supported  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  an  aged  mother  and  a  sickly 
sister,  for  whose  maintenance,  during  his 
own  tedious  illness,  he  had  pawned  his 


of  character  which  entirely  changed  their  j  clothes,  rather  than  allow  them  to  receive 


feelings  and  position  towards  each  other. 

Stephen  had  been,  as  I  have  before 
said,  or  meant  to  say,  a  mighty  cricketer 
in  his  time;  and,  although  now  many 
stone  too  heavy  for  active  participation, 


relief  from  the  parish.  This  instance  of 
affectionate  independence  won  the  but- 
cher's heart. 

"  That's  what  I  call  acting  like  a  man 
and  an  Englishman  !"  exclaimed  honest 


continued  as  firmly  attached  to  the  sport,  Stephen.  "  I  never  had  a  mother  to  take 


as  fond  of  looking  on  and  promoting  that 
most  noble  and  truly  English  game,  as 


care  of,"  continued  he,  pursuing  the  same 
train  of  thought, — "  that  is,  I  never  knew 


your  old  cricketer,  when  of  a  hearty  and  j  her  ;  and  an  unnatural  jade  she  must 


English  character,  is  generally  found  to 
be.  He  patronized  and  promoted  the 
diversion  on  all  occasions,  formed  a 
weekly  club  at  Belford,  for  the  sake  of 
practice,  assigned  them  a  commodious 
meadow  for  a  cricket-ground,  trained  up 
sons  and  grandsons  to  the  exercise,  made 
matches  with  all  the  parishes  round,  and 
was  so  sedulous  in  maintaining  the  credit 
of  the  Belford  Eleven,  that  not  a  lad  came 
into  the  place  as  an  apprentice  or  a  jour- 
neyman— especially  if  he  happen  to  be- 
long to  a  cricketing  county — without  Ste- 
phen's examining  into  his  proficiency  in 
his  favourite  accomplishment.  Towards 
blacksmiths,  who,  from  the  development 
of  muscular  power  in  the  arms,  are  often 
excellent  players,  and  millers,  who  are 
good  cricketers,  one  scarcely  knows  why 
— it  runs  in  the  trade — his  attention  was 
particularly  directed,  and  his  researches 
were  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  first-rate  batsman,  at  a  forge  nearly 
opposite  his  own  residence. 

Caleb  Hyde,  the  handicraftsman  in 
3  G 


have  been ;  but  nobody  belonging  to  me 
should  ever  have  received  parish  money 
whilst  I  had  the  use  of  my  two  hands  ; — 
and  this  poor  fellow  must  be  seen  to. 

And  as  an  induction  to  the  more  con- 
siderable and  more  permanent  benefits 
which  he  designed  for  him,  he  carried 
Caleb  off  to  the  cricket-ground,  where 
there  was  a  grand  rendezvous  of  all  the 
amateurs  of  the  neighbourhood,  beating 
i  up  for  recruits  for  a  great  match  to  come 
off  at  Danby-park  on  the  succeeding 
week. 

"  They  give  their  players  a  guinea  a 
day,"  thought  Stephen;  "and  I'd  bet 
fifty  guineas  that  Sir  Thomas  takes  a 
fancy  to  him." 

Now,  the  Belford  cricket-ground  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  Mr.  King  Harwood's 
many  lounges.  He  never,  to  be  sure, 
condescended  to  play  there  ;  but  it  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  find  fault  with 
those  that  did,  to  lay  down  the  law  on 
disputed  points,  to  talk  familiarly  of  the 
great  men  at  Lord's,  and  to  boast  how,  in 
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one  match,  on  that  classic  ground,  he  had 
got  more  notches  than  Mr.  Ward,  and 
had  caught  out  Mr.  Budd,  and  bowled 
out  Lord  Frederick.  Any  body,  to  have 
heard  him,  would  have  thought  him,  in 
his  single  person,  able  to  beat  a  whole 
eleven.  That  marquee,  on  the  Belford 
cricket-ground,  was  the  place  to  see  King 
Harwood  in  his  glory. 

There  he  was,  on  the  afternoon  in 
question,  putting  in  his  word  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  a  word  of  more  importance  than 
usual,  because  Sir  Thomas  being  himself 
unable  to  attend,  his  steward,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  select  the  auxiliaries  for  the 
great  match,  was  rather  more  inclined 
than  his  master  would  have  been  to  listen 
to  his  suggestions,  (a  circumstance  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  the  one  did  know  him,  and  the  other 
did  not,)  and,  therefore,  in  more  danger 
of  being  prejudiced  by  his  scornful  dis- 
dain of  poor  Caleb,  towards  whom  he 
had  taken  a  violent  aversion,  first  as  a 
protege  of  Mr.  Lane,  and,  secondly,  as 
being  very  literally  an  "  unwashed  artifi- 
cer;" Stephen  having  carried  him  off 
from  the  forge  without  even  permitting 
the  indispensable  ablutions,  or  the  slight 
improvement  in  costume  which  his  scanty 
wardrobe  would  have  permitted. 

"He  would  be  a  disgrace  to  your 
eleven,  Mr.  Miller  !"  said  his  Bantamic 
Majesty  to  the  civil  steward  ;  u  Sir  Thomas 
would  have  to  clothe  him  from  top  to  toe. 
There's  the  cricketer  that  I  should  recom- 
mend," added  he,  pointing  to  a  young 
linendraper,  in  nankeen  shorts,  light  shoes, 
and  silk  stockings.  "  He  understands  the 
proper  costume,  and  is,  in  my  mind,  a  far 
prettier  player.  Out !"  shouted  "  the  skip- 
ping King,"  as  Caleb,  running  a  little  too 
hard,  saved  himself  from  being  stumped 
out  by  throwing  himself  down  at  full 
length,  with  his  arm  extended,  and  the 
end  of  his  bat  full  two  inches  beyond  the 
stride ;  "  Out !  fairly  out !" 

"  No  out !"  vociferated  the  butcher  ; 
"  it's  a  thing  done  eveiy  day.  He's  not 
out,  and  you  are  !"  exclaimed  the  man  of 
the  cleaver. 

But  the  cry  of"  out"  having  once  been 
raised,  the  other  side,  especially  the  scout 
who  had  picked  up  and  tossed  the  ball, 
and  the  wicket-keeper  who  had  caught 
it  from  the  scout,  and  the  bowler — a  dog- 
ged, surly  old  player,  whom  Caleb's  batting 


had  teased  not  a  little, — joined  in  the 
clamour  ;  and  forthwith  a  confusion  and  a 
din  of  tongues,  like  that  of  the  Tower  ol 
Babel,  arose  amongst  the  cricketers  and 
standers  by  ;  from  the  midst  of  which 
might  be  heard  at  intervals,  "  Lord's 
Ground,"  "  Howard,"  "  Mr.  Ward," 
"  Mr.  Budd,"  «  Lord  Frederick,"  and 
"The  Mary  bone  Club,"  in  the  positive 
dogmatical  dictorial  tones  of  Mr.  King 
Harwood  ;  and  the  apparently  irrelevant 
question,  "  0  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with 
me?"  sung,  in  his  deep  and  powerful  ba- 
ry-tone  voice,  by  Stephen  Lane. 

At  last,  from  mere  weariness,  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  uproar;  and  our 
honest  butcher,  wiping  his  fine  broad 
manly  face,  exclaimed,  half  in  soliloquy, 

"To  be  6ure,  it's  foolish  enough  to 
make  such  a  squabbling  at  a  mere  practis- 
ing bout  amongst  ourselves  ;  but  one  can't 
help  being  aggravated  to  hear  the  chap, 
who  sits  there  never  touching  a  bat,  lay 
down  the  law  as  if  he  could  beat  all  Eng- 
land: whereas  it's  my  firm  belief  that  he 
never  played  in  a  match  in  his  life.  If 
he  had,  he'd  want  to  play  now.  I  defy 
a  man  that  has  been  a  cricketer  not  to 
feel  a  yearning,  like,  after  the  game  when 
it's  going  on  before  his  eyes  ;  and  I  would 
not  mind  laying  a  smartish  wager  that  his 
playing  is  just  as  bad  as  his  singing." 

"  I  '11  play  any  man  for  thirty  pound? , 
the  best  of  two  innings,  at  single  wicket !" 
replied  King,  producing  the  money. 

"  Done,"  replied  Stephen;  "  and  Caleb, 
here,  shall  be  your  man." 

"Surely,  Mr.  Lane,"  replied  the  af- 
fronted beau,  "  you  can't  intend  to  match 
me  with  a  dirty  ragged  fellow  like  that  ? 
Of  course  I  expect  something  like  equality 
in  my  opponent — some  decent  person. 
No  one  could  expect  me  to  play  against 
a  journeyman  blacksmith." 

"  Why  not?"  demanded  the  undaunted 
radical ;  "  we're  all  the  same  flesh  and 
blood,  whether  clean  or  dirty — all  sprung 
from  Adam.  And  as  to  Caieb,  poor  fel- 
low !  who  pawned  his  clothes  to  keep  his 
old  mother  and  his  sick  sister,  I  only  wish 
we  were  all  as  good.  Howsomever,  as 
that  match  would  be,  as  you  say,  rather- 
unequal — for  I'll  be  bound  that  he'd  beat 
you  with  his  right  hand  tied  behind  him, 
— why  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  him 
against  you.  Here's  my  little  grandson 
Gregory,  who  won't  be  ten  years  old  till 
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next  Martinmas — he  shall  play  you  ;  or, 
dang  it,  man,"  shouted  Stephen,  "I'll 
play  you  myself !  I  have  not  taken  a  bat 
in  hand  these  twenty  years,"  continued 
he,  beginning,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  especially  of  poor 
Caleb,  to  strip  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  prepare  for  the  encounter, — "  I  have 
not  touched  bat  or  ball  for  these  twenty 
years,  but  I'm  as  sure  of  beating  that  chap 
as  if  he  were  a  woman.  So  hold  your 
tongue,  Peter  Jenkins  !  be  quiet,  Caleb ! 
Don't  you  prate  about  your  grandmother, 
Gregory ;  for  play  I  will.  And  get  you 
ready,  Master  Ha r wood,  for  I  mean  to 
bowl  you  out  at  the  first  ball." 

And  Master  King  did  make  ready  ac- 
cordingly ;  tied  one  handkerchief  round 
his  white  trousers  and  another  round  his 
waist,  lamented  the  want  of  his  nankeens 
and  his  cricketing  pumps,  poised  ihe  bats, 
found  fault  with  the  ball,  and  finally 
placed  himself  in  an  attitude  at  the  wick- 
et ;  and  having  won  the  toss,  prepared  to 
receive  the  ball,  which  Stephen  on  his 
part  was  preparing  very  deliberately  to 
deliver. 

Stephen  in  his  time  had  been  an  ex- 
cellent fast  bowler  ;  and  as  that  power  was 
not  affected  by  his  size,  (though  probably 
somewhat  impaired  by  want  of  practice,) 
and  his  confidence  in  his  adversary's  bad 
play  was  much  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  stood  at  his  wicket,  he  calcu- 
lated with  the  most  comfortable  certainty 
on  getting  him  out  whenever  he  liked ; 
and  he  was  right ;  the  unlucky  King  could 
neither  stop  nor  strike.  He  kept  no  guard 
over  his  wicket ;  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  the  stumps  rattled  without  his 
having  once  hit  the  ball. 

It  was  now  Stephen's  turn  to  go  in — 
the  fattest  cricketer  of  a  surety  that  ever 
wielded  a  bat.  He  stood  up  to  his  wick- 
et like  a  man,  and  considering  that  King's 
bowling  was  soon  seen  to  be  as  bad  as 
his  hitting — that  is  to  say,  as  bad  as  any 
thing  could  be — there  was  every  chance 
of  his  stopping  the  ball,  and  continuing  in 
for  three  hours ;  but  whether  he  would 
get  a  notch  in  three  days,  whether  dear 
Stephen  Lane  could  run,  was  a  problem. 
It  was  solved,  however,  and  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected.  He  gave  a 
mighty  hit — a  hit  that  sent  her  spinning 
into  the  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground 
— a  hit,  of  which  any  body  else  would 


have  made  three  even  at  single  wicket ; 
and,  setting  out  on  a  leisurely  trot,  con- 
trived to  get  home,  without  much  incon- 
venience, just  before  the  panting  King  ar- 
rived at  his  ground.  In  his  next  attempt 
at  running,  he  was  not  so  fortunate :  his 
antagonist  reached  the  wicket  whilst  he 
was  still  in  mid-career,  so  that  his  innings 
was  over,  and  Mr.  King  Harwood  had  to 
go  in  against  one. 

Alas !  he  found  it  one  too  many  !  At 
the  very  second  ball,  he  made  a  hit — his 
first  hit — and  unluckily  a  hit  up,  and  Ste- 
phen caught  him  out  by  the  mere  exertion 
of  lifting  his  right  arm  ;  so  that  the  match 
was  won  at  a  single  innings,  the  account 
standing  thus : — 

King  Harwood,  first  innings  .  0 
Ditto  second  innings    .  0 

Stephen  Lane,  first  innings    .  1 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  the 
scorers  on  both  sides  less  trouble. 

Stephen  was  charmed  with  his  suc- 
cess, laughing  like  a  child  for  very  glee, 
tossing  the  ball  into  the  air,  and  enjoying 
his  triumph  with  unrestrained  delight, 
until  his  antagonist,  who  had  borne  his 
defeat  with  much  equanimity,  approached 
him  with  the  amount  of  his  bet:  it  then 
seemed  to  strike  him  suddenly,  that  Mr. 
Harwood  was  a  gentleman,  and  poor,  and 
that  thirty  pounds  was  too  much  for  him 
to  lose. 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  Stephen,  gently  put- 
ting aside  the  offered  notes  ;  "  all's  right 
now:  we've  had  our  frolic  out,  and  it's 
over.  'Twas  foolish  enough,  at  the  best, 
in  an  old  man  like  me,  and  so  my  dame 
will  say ;  but,  as  to  playing  for  money, 
that's  quite  entirely  out  of  the  question." 

"  These  notes  are  yours,  Mr.  Lane," 
replied  King  Harwood,  gravely. 

"  No  such  thing,  man,"  rejoined  Ste- 
phen, more  earnestly  ;  "  I  never  play  for 
money,  except  now  and  then  a  sixpenny 
game  at  all-fours,  with  Peter  Jenkins 
there.  I  hate  gambling.  We've  all  of 
us  plenty  to  do  with  our  bank-notes,  with- 
out wasting  them  in  such  tom-foolery. 
Put  'era  up,  man,  do.  Keep  'em  till  we 
play  the  return  match,  and  that  won't  be 
in  a  hurry,  I  promise  you ;  I've  had 
enough  of  this  sport  for  one  while,"  added 
Stephen,  wiping  his  honest  face,  and  pre- 
paring to  reassume  his  coat  and  waistcoat ; 
"  put  up  the  notes,  man,  can't  ye  !" 

"  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Lane,  i  this 
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money  is  yours.  You  need  not  scruple  j  The  next  morning  little  Gregory  Lane 
taking  it ;  for,  though  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  j  made  his  appearance  at  Warwick-terrace, 
do  not  owe  a  farthing  in  the  world.  The  mounted  Mr.  Charles  Wither's  beauti- 
loss  will  occasion  me  no  inconvenience,  j  ful  chestnut. 

I  had  merely  put  aside  this  sum  to  pay]  "  Grandfather  sends  his  duty, sir,"  said 
Charles  Wither  the  difference  between  j  the  smiling  boy,  jumping  down,  and 
my  bay  mare  and  his  chestnut  horse  ;  and  '■  putting  the  bridle  into  King  Harwood's 
now  I  shall  keep  the  mare  ;  and,  perhaps,  hand,  "  and  says  that  you  had  your  way 
after  all,  she  is  the  more  useful  roadster  j  yesterday,  and  that  he  must  have  his  to- 
of  the  two.  You  must  take  the  money."  j  day.  He's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  added 
"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do!"  exclaimed !  the  boy,  already,  like  Harry  Blount  in 
Stephen,  struck  with  sudden  and  unex- 1  Marmion,  a  "sworn  horse-courser;" 
pected  respect  at  the  frank  avowal  of|"and  such  a  trotter!  He'll  carry  you 
poverty,  the  good  principles  and  the  good 1  twelve  miles  an  hour  with  ease."  And 
temper  of  this  speech.  "How  can  I  ? '  King  Harwood  accepted  the  offering  ; 
Wasn't  it  my  own  rule,  when  I  gave  this  J  and  Stephen  and  he  were  good  friends 
bit  of  ground  to  the  cricketers,  that  nobody  !  ever  after. 

should  ever  play  in  it  for  any  stake,  high  Miss  Mitford. 

or  low?    A  pretty  thing  it  would  be  if  I,  — ♦ 
a  reformer  of  forty  years'  standing,  should  I  A  SKETCH, 

be  the  first  man  to  break  a  law  of  my  own  ,    Old  Mrs.  Brag  had,  as  Miss  Scropps,  married 
making  !    Besides,  'tis  setting  a  bad  ex-  at  *>™teen  I  and  although  as  far  as  my  own 
,  &      ,  7  D,       ,  experience  goes,  I  admit  I  never  saw  such  a 

ample  to  these  youngsters,  and  ought  not ,  thmg>  she  w*88aid  to  be  a  lady  of  nearly  fifty- 
to  be  done — and  shan't  be  done,"  con-  \  five  years  of  age,  somewhere  about  the  period 
tinued  Stephen,  waxing  positive.  "  You've  !  at  which  this  glimpse  at  the  history  of  her  yet 
no  notion  what  an  obstinate  old  chap  I  can  j  unrecorded  family  begins. 

be  !  Better  let  me  have  my  own  wav."  L  ?uPPosed  that  ]  should  apologise 

*         .  ,   ,        ,  ,  J        .       ^r     i  for  bringing  the  eyes,  or  perhaps  the  noses,  of 

"  Provided  you  let  me  have  mine.  You  ;  my  readers  in  contact  with  a]1  the  arcana  of  Mr. 

say  you  cannot  take  these  notes — I  feel  |  John's  shop  ;  but  I  have  a  reason  for  doing  so. 
that  I  cannot  keep  them.    Suppose  we  I  propose  not  merely  to  show  by  illustration 
make  them  over  to  your  friend  Caleb,  to  Jowvery  ridjc.^ous  a  pretender  must  always 
...         a    \    i  '  ke»  but  to  exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  the  re- 

repair  nis  wararoDe  E  tributive  justice  which  seems  somehow  to  keep 

"  Dang  it,  you  are  a  real  good  fellow  !"  ;  the  world  in  an  equipoise,  by  exhibiting  the 
shouted  Stephen,  in  an  ecstasy,  grasping  wonderful  utility  of  which  the  meanest  and 
King  Harwood's  hand,  and  shaking  it  as  stupidest  animal  extant  may  prove;  as  vide  (to 

if  he  would  shake  it  off;  "a  capital  fel-  <luot€ 1the  ™rds ;Janaes. 1the -First,  about  D»- 
.       ,  .       -n    t  l        .      i  t  i      !  monology)  the  fable  of  the  Lion,  the  Mouse, 

low  !  a  true-born  Englishman  !  and  I  beg  ,  and  the  Meshes. 

your  pardon,  from  my  soul,  for  that  trick  j  Soar  we  then  for  a  moment  from  the  gloom 
of  the  wig,  and  all  my  flouting  and  fleer-  of  the  tallow-chandler  to  a  more  charming  re- 
ing  before  and  since.    You've  taught  me  I  Sion>  and  to  a  PeoPle  of  a  different  mould,  and 

a  lesson  that  I  shan't  forget  in  a  hurry.  !?et  who' ,as  *e  fader       fiee;  may  'f-^ 
,       ,        .  "  .  ,     |  ji        course  oi  events  become  connected,  and  mti- 

Your  heart  s  m  the  right  place  ;  and  when  |  mateiy  too,  with  our  sprightly  gentleman  in 
that's  the  case,  why  a  little  finery  and  |  the  scarlet  jacket  and  white  cords.  Let  us, 
nonsense  signifies  no  more  than  the  therefore,  betake  ourselves  to  the  boudoir  of 
patches  upon  Caleb's  jacket,  or  the  spots  °ne  1of  the  most  charming  young  widows  in 
i   ii    i5    u-j~    -    4.    i       i  j  England,  where  she  is  sitting  tete-d-tete  with 

on  a  bullock's  hide,  just  skin  deep,  and  keifunm'aiTied  sister,  talking^  over  two  absent 
hardly  that.  1  ve  a  respect  for  you,  man  !  j  gentlemen,  whose  tempers  and  dispositions  are 
and  I  beg  your  pardon  over  and  over."  j  the  immediate  subject  of  their  conversation. 
And  again  and  again  he  wrung  King  Har-  I  Mrs-  Dallington,  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies 
wood's  hand  in  his  huge  red  fist;  whilst,:80  ^gaged  had  been  married  at  nineteen, 
,  i     i.   ,  /»  rr-     'merely  to  oblige  her  father,  (who  died  six 

borne  away  by  his  honest  fervency,  King  m0nths  afterwards,)  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
returned  the  pressure  and  walked  silently  j  which  she  still  bore ;  who,  to  all  the  other  me- 
home,  wondering  a  little  at  his  own  grati-  I  rits  which  distinguished  his  character,  emu- 
fication,  for  a  chord  had  been  struck  in  | lated  in  a  high  degree  the  fox-hunting  propen- 

his  bosom  that  had  seldom  vibrated  be- :  sifies  of  ^e  ^  t?^^!'' 

r  ,  ,  .  ■  j  whom  we  have  just  spoken.   He  was,  however, 

fore,  and  the  sensation  was  as  new  as  it  |  rich>  and  a  gentleman,  and  had  a  right  to  make 
was  delightful.  as  great  a  fool  of  himself  as  he  pleased — and 
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so  he  did :  and  the  foolery  began  in  his  leaving 
a  beautiful  wife,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  as  black 
as  sloes  and  as  bright  as  diamonds,  alone  and 
moping,  while  he  was  amusing  himself  by  fol- 
lowing his  dogs,  which  dogs  were  following 
something  certainly  not  sweeter  than  them- 
selves across  the  country. 

Mr.  Dallington,  who  rode  about  nine  stone 
four,  one  fine  morning,  when  the  scent  lay 
" uncommon  strong,"  the  dogs  in  full  cry,  the 
field  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement,  uie 
fox  going  away  right  on-end  across  a  heavy 
country,  which  would  probably  break  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  horses  and  the  necks  of 
some  of  the  riders,  met  with  a  slight  accident, 
which  in  fox-hunting  goes  for  very  little,  but 
which  in  its  proverbial  or  rather  convivial  pa- 
rallel, matrimony,  goes  for  something  more. 
In  switching  a  rasper,  the  exemplary  and  high- 
spirited  gentleman  missed  his  tip  and  pitched 


energies  in  the  comfortable  arrangement  of  their 
establishment,  and  the  acquirement  of  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  set  oif  her  own  attractions  in 
their  most  alluring  form  before  the  visitors 
whom  she  chooses  to  invite. 

The  assimilation  of  tempers  and  dispositions 
by  which  happiness  grows  between  married 
couples  is,  in  fact,  a  habit  most  amiable  and 
advantageous:  the  handwritings  of  men  and 
their  wives  become  like  each  other  in  the  course 
of  time.  But  whether  the  love  of  contraries  in 
the  abstract,  be  or  be  not  so  general  as  some 
observers  would  have  it  to  be,  certain  it  is  that 
in  the  particular  individual  case  before  us  it 
did  exist. 

Sir  Charles  Lydiard  had  been,  just  about  the 
period  at  whieh  the  reader  is  introduced  to 
him,  some  two  years  paying  his  addresses  to 
the  vivacious  widow  Dallington.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  principle,  rigid  honour,  polished 


right  upon  his  head  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  !  manners,  and  most  amiable  disposition ;  but 


where  he  remained  exactly  long  enough  to 
make  the  lovely  wife  he  had  left  at  home  a  very 
delightful  widow, 


he  was  cold,  reserved,  and  even  suspicious  of 
the  object  of  his  affections.  His  suspicions,  or 
perhaps   they  might  be  more  justly  called 


Dallington,  or  at  least  what  had  been  Dal- !  doubts,  arose  not  from  the  slightest  want  of 


lington  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  was  put 
upon  a  hurdle  and  taken  to  a  farm-house ; 
whence  the  melancholy  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed to  his  lady,  who,  still  with  all  the  respect 
she  felt  for  her  late  father's  judgment  in  select- 
ing him  for  her  partner  for  life,  considered  the  ; 
event  which  had  just  taken  place  as  philosophi- 
cally as  any  woman  of  strong  feelings  and  a 
tender  disposition  might  be  supposed  to  endure 
any  sudden  shock  which  results  from  the  death 
of  a  fellow-creature. 

True,  most  true  it  is,  she  never  had  felt  that 
sort  of  love  for  the  husband  forced  upon  her,  i 
as  a  "  fine  match,"  which  a  woman  ought  to  \ 
feel  for  the  being  who  is  destined  (if  he  be  for- 
tunate enough)  to  share  her  hopes,  her  wishes, 
and  her  happiness.  Mrs.  Dallington  was  a 
creature  all  intellect,  all  vivacity,  all  fire  ;  full 
of  arch  playfulness  and  gaiety  of  heart,  and  as 
completely  the  reverse  of  her  quiet,  timid,  and 
sensitive  sister,  as  light  of  darkness,  fire  of 
water,  or  any  other  two  unmeetable  opposites. 

There  are  many  adages  connected  with  love 
and  matrimony  which  it  must  be  admitted  are, 
however  forcible  in  themselves,  extremely  con- 
tradictory of  each  other.  But  in  the  course  of 
considerable  experience  in  such  matters,  I  am 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  real  truth  is — suppos- 
ing always  exceptions  to  general  rules — that 
women  are  most  apt  to  prefer  men  the  least 
like  themselves ;  and  men,  vice  versa.  It  is  the 
pride  of  the  little  man  to  have  a  large  wife ;  it 
is  the  taste  of  a  tall  man  to  possess  a  short 
one ;  a  fair  woman  admires  a  dark  Lothario ; 
while  a  bright-eyed  brunette  delights  in  blazing 
away  upon  a  fair  Romeo.  A  learned  man  es- 
chews a  blue  partner ;  he  relaxes  into  ease  in 
the  company  of  his  ordinarily-educated  better- 
half,  and  reposes  from  his  graver  studies  in  the 
agreeable  common-places  of  an  intelligent  but 
not  abstruse  associate  ;  while  the  learned  lady 
prefers  the  plodding  spouse,  and  never  desires 
that  he  should  meddle  with  her  arts  and  sci- 
ences, but  merely  wishes  him  to  exert  his 


confidence  in  the  candour  or  sincerity  of  the 
lady,  but  in  a  want  of  confidence  in  himself. 
He  might  fairly  have  said  to  his  heroine,  with 
Steele's  hero  : — 


-£i  Of  you  I  am  not  jealous, — 


'Tis  my  own  indesert  that  gives  me  fears  : 
And  tenderness  forms  dangers  where  they  're  not. 
I  doubt  and  envy  all  things  that  approach  thee." 

There  he  was,  the  constant,  faithful  lover, 
never  away  from  the  house,  sitting  and  sighing 
"  like  furnace,"  listening  to  the  gaieties  of  Mrs. 
Dallington's  conversation,  a  very  spectre  of  des- 
pair, not  ill  described  by  the  English  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  person  of  one  Harry  Hectic, 
with  a  bunch  of  jonquils  in  his  button-hole, 
looking  dead  and  dressed,  like  the  waxwork  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  no  animating 
him,  no  rousing  him  into  a  proposal ;  his  at- 
tachment had  become  habitual,  and  day  after 
day  the  affair  went  on  without  "  progressing," 
as  the  Americans  have  it,  one  inch.  And  yet 
the  widow  was  devoted  to  Sir  Charles.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  she  every  morning  expected 
the  question  ;  but  every  evening  that  expecta- 
tion "was  blighted,  and  the  worthy  baronet  re- 
turned from  his  placid  state  of  negative  happi- 
ness to  his  own  solitary  home,  to  lie  awake  for 
hours  balancing  the  chances  of  matrimony,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  de- 
ciding enquiry  which,  if  the  real  truth  were 
told,  he  lingeringly  delayed,  apprehensive  that 
it  might  meet  with  a  negative,  certain  not  only 
to  kill  the  hopes  which  sometimes  outweighed 
his  doubts,  but  to  put  an  end  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  charming  widow  altogether. 

While  Sir  Charles  Lydiard  remained  thus 
drooping  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  Mrs.  Dal- 
lington's eyes,  her  timid  sister  Blanche  was 
undergoing  a  siege  of  a  very  different  nature. 
Far  from  contenting  himself,  to  use  a  military 
phrase,  with  sitting  down  before  the  place,  and 
establishing  a  corps  of  observation  merely  to 
watch  the  enemy,  Frank  Rushton,  who  was 
more  madly  in  love  than  ever  dandy  had  been 
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found  to  be  for  many  years,  had  for  the  last 
three  months, — the  whole  period,  in  fact,  of 
his  acquaintance  with  her, — been  assiduously 
and  incessantly  carrying  on  an  attack  upon  the 
heart  of  his  adorable  Dulcinea  ;  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, with  as  little  chance  of  making  an  im- 
pression as  her  sister  had  of  exciting  Sir  Charles 
to  an  offer.  In  fact,  the  four  players  at  this 
love-game  were  equally  divided  into  the  fiery 
and  the  frosty ;  but,  which  in  the  sequel  made 
all  the  sport,  as  Mr.  Brag  would  have  called  it, 
the  partners  were  so  curiously  matched,  and  the 
icicles  and  sunbeams  so  regularly  and  heraldi- 
cally  counter-changed,  that  the  lovers  and  their 
mistresses  were  the  exact  opposites  of  each 
other.  It  was  extremely  amusing  to  hear  the 
discussions  in  which  Sir  Charles  and  his  friend 
Rushton  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging. 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "your 
affection  for  Blanche  is  madness, — the  way  lb 


"  My  dear  Rushton,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"you  entirely  misunderstand  my  character, 
and  the  character  of  my  affection  for  our  charm- 
ing friend ;  my  doubts  are  the  '  fruits  of  love.'  " 
"A  most  disagreeable  harvest,  Lydiard,"  re- 
plied Rushton. 

"True,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "but  I  cannot 
conquer  them.    You  blame  my  caution  and 
coldness ;  but  when  I  see  you  devoting  your- 
self, hand  over  head,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  the 
mild,  quiet,  timid,  blushing  creature,  Blanche, 
I  cannot,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing you  to  the  family,  but  feel  anxious  on  your 
account.   I  don't  believe  one  word  of  all  those 
professions  of  meekness,  and  mildness,  and 
;  modesty  of  which  that  young  lady  is  so  pro- 
I  fusely  liberal.    I  have  seen  her  exchange  looks 
I  with  her  sister, — while  you,  blinded  by  your 
I  passion,  have  seen  nothing — which  convinces  me 
i  that  you  would  do  well  to  scrutinise  and  con- 


which  you  go  on  sets  me  in  a  fever:  and  as  j  sider  before  you  plunge  into  the  stormy  ocean 


for  the  poor  young  creature  herself,  she  is  ab 
Bolutely  harassed  out  of  her  wits." 

"  So  you  think,  Sir  Charles,"  replied  Frank: 
' '  but  it  strikes  me  that  her  sister  would  not  be 
less  pleased  with  your  society  if  you  were  to 
follow  my  example.  Why  there  you  sit,  moping 
and  melancholy,  as  if  you  were  on  the  edge  of 
your  own  grave,  instead  of  being  on  the  verge 
of  all  earthly  happiness;  you  look  and  languish, 
sigh  and  say  nothing,  and,  like  the  Cardinal, 
'  die,  and  make  no  sign.'  " 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  baronet, — "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  so  ;  but  I  cannot, — struggle  as  I  may 
with  my  feelings, — I  cannot  overcome  the 
doubts  which  seem  to  me  to  cloud  the  prospect 
of  the  felicity  of  which  you  talk  so  easily." 

"  Doubts  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  Rushton  : 
"  What  doubts  can  you  have  ?  Your  doubts 
are,  in  fact,  jealousies,  —  and  how  needless! 
Mrs.  Dallington  has  been  a  wife, — and  never 
was  a  more  exemplary  wife  in  the  world." 

"  Her  trial  was  short,"  said  Sir  Charles ; 
"  nor  should  I  call  it  a  fair  one, — her  marriage 
was  not  one  of  love." 


of  matrimony. 

"Why,"  said  Rushton,  "Blanche  is  some- 
thing like  Moore's  beautiful  Nora  Creena : — 

'  Few  her  looks,  but  every  one 
Like  unexpected  light  surprizes.' " 

"Egad  !"  said  Lydiard,  "the light  I  was 
both  surprising  and  unexpected.  I  ha-  some 
little  experience  in  family  telegraphs,  but  the 
signal  she  threw  out  was  not  altogether  com- 
plimentary to  you,  for  she  seemed  to  me  to  be 
laughing  at  you." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Charles,"  said 
Rushton.  "  I  too  have  seen  those  telegraphic 
symptoms ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  if  you  were 
to  adopt  my  style  of  proceeding,  you  would  find 
the  widow  much  less  attentive  to  her  sister's 
evolutions.  But  no ;  you  have  fallen  into  a 
custom  of  going  there  day  after  day  ;  you  feel 
at  your  ease,  you  enjoy  the  society  and  con- 
versation of  a  delightful  person  ;  and  because 
you  have  nothing  to  excite  you  to  action,  so 
the  affair  goes  on — not  even  a  dash  of  jealousy 
to  create  a  fermentation  in  your  cup  of  nectar." 
"  There  you  mistake,"  said  Lydiard.    "I — 


Then  so  much  the  greater  her  credit  for  the  I — certainly  have  never  touched  upon  the  sub- 


conduct  she  observed,"  said  Rushton. 

"  The  struggle  did  not  last  long,"  replied  Sir 
Charles  :  "  her  husband  was  killed  within  eight 
months  of  her  marriage." 

"She  bore  her  loss  like  a  Christian,"  said 
Rushton. 

"  Yes,"  sighed  the  baronet ;  "  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  behold  the  pious  resignation  of  ladies  in 
her  position." 

"  Well,"  said  Rushton,  "if  your  apprehen- 
sions overcome  your  affection,  and  your  doubts 
transcend  your  hopes,  break  off  the  acquaint- 
ance at  once, — take  your  hat  and  go — " 

" — And  be  neither  missed  nor  inquired  after, 
in  all  probability,"  said  Lydiard. 

"  There  you  wrong  your  fair  friend,"  said 
Rushton.  "  She  values  you,  esteems  you,  and 
with  a  very  little  trouble  on  your  part  would 
love  you.  Your  flame  is  so  gentle,  that  it 
scarcely  warms  ;  and,  like  the  fire  in  the  grate 
there,  if  she  did  not  occasionally  stir  it  with 
good  nature  and  kind  looks,  my  belief  is,  it 
would  go  out  entirely." 


ject — never  opened  my  lips  to  a  human  being 
about  it ;  but  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  is 
not  jealousy  which  keeps  me  backward  and  de- 
presses me." 

"Indeed!"  said  Rushton;  "jealous!  What 
of  somebody  who  visits  at  the  house?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
"  Do  you  mean  Sir  Baggs  Waddilove  ?"  said 
Rushton. 

"  Pshaw — no." 

"  Perhaps  that  Colonel  Scramshaw?" 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it." 
"  The  Count?" 

"  What,  Swagrandstraddle ! — No." 
"  Lord  Tom  Towsle  ?" 

"  You  burn,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  as  the 
children  say  to  the  blinded  one ; — not  of  him, 
Frank — what  think  you  of  his  friend  ? 

"  What,  that  horrid  vulgar  dog,  Brag,"  said 
Rushton,  "his  toady — his  spaniel  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  yes,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  The  deuce  you  are !"  said  Rushton ; 
"that's  very  odd." 


A  SKETCH. 


"Is it?"  said  Lydiard.  "  I  confess,  lam  al- 
most ashamed  of  being  ruffled  by  such  a  fellow ; 
but  somehow,  Mrs.  Dallington  seems  as  much 
at  her  ease  with  him,  notwithstanding  his  vul- 
garity, his  glaring  ignorance,  and  his  un- 
bounded impertinence,  that,  upon  my  honour, 

I  cannot  help  thinking  you  know  women 

are  very  odd  creatures,  and  I  " 

"  You  surprise  me,  Lydiard,"  said  Rushton, 
**  but  not  disagreeably.  I  have  thought, — only 
don't  mention  it — that  Blanche  has  a  sort  of, — 
eh — you  understand  me — a  partiality  for  him 
— I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  she  certainly  looks 
at  the  monster  now  and  then." 

"  What,"  interrupted  Lydiard,  "  some  more 
of  her  few  unexpected  lights,  eh  ?', 

"I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Rushton: 
"  [  suppose  he  entertains  them  with  his  absur- 
dities, and  his  nonsense,  and  even  his  vanity, 
and  his  vulgarity.  But  I  think  we  may  both 
be  pretty  secure,  that  neither  of  such  women 
as  your  widow  and  my  Blanche  could  entertain 
a  serious  thought  of  a  fellow  of  whom  nobody 
knows  anything  except  as  Lord  Tom  Towzle's 
tiger,  especially  in  a  house  into  which  Lord 
Tom  himself  finds  it  particularly  difficult  to  get 
the'  entree." 

"  No,"  said  Lydiard,  "  one  would  not  think 
there  was  much  danger  ;  and  yet — yet  you 
will  allow  it  is  very  odd  indeed  that  we  should 
both  have  been  struck  by  the  same  notion." 

"  So  it  is,"  replied  Rushton.  "  However,  as 
far  as  /  am  concerned,  I  am  determined  to 
fathom  the  affair  to  the  bottom.  I  love  Blanche 
better  than  my  life  ;  but  if  I  thought — " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Rushton,"  interrupted  the 
worthy  baronet.  "  What  has  gone  with  your 
stern  reproof  of  my  scepticism  ?  Here  are  you 
who  have  just  been  rallying  me  upon  my  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  now 
coming  to  fathom  an  affair  to  the  bottom  which 
implicates  in  your  mind  the  sincerity  and  single- 
heartedness  of  one  of  the  purest,  gentlest  Nora 
Creenas  that  ever  walked  with  her  eyes  cast 
down  upon  the  earth." 

"  Hang  the  fellow!"  said  Rushton;  "it  is 
too  ridiculous !  Besides,  he  is  not  often  there. 
Yet,  never  mind — he  may  do  good :  the  smallest 
wheel  in  a  great  piece  of  machinery  has  its 
work  to  perform  to  keep  all  the  rest  going. 
This  stupid  animal  may  serve  to  equalize  our 
passions,  and  make  us  see  clearer ;  he  will  cool 
me  and  warm  you,  and  who  knows  but  it  may 
turn  out  all  for  the  best?" 

"Why,"  said  Lydiard,  "the  fact  is  pretty 
clear : — As  we  have  not,  even  in  this  age  of 
liberality,  arrived  at  so  great  a  reform  of  the 
church  as  to  establish  the  toleration  of  bigamy, 
he  can  but  marry  one  of  the  ladies ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  my  adorable  widow  has  a 
taste  which  would  lead  her  to  admit  the  pre- 
tensions of  that  miserable  little  animal,  I  am 
quite  sure  it .  never  could  be  diverted  into  a 
passion  for  me  ;  and  so,  Mr.  Rushton,  if  he 
conquer,  he  is  perfectly  welcome  to  the  fruits 
of  his  triumph." 

"  Ah,  that '8  it !"  said  Rushton ;  "  there  are 
prudence,  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  splendid  qualities,  combined  !  But 


as  for  me,  if  he  were  to  be  smiled  upon  in 
earnest  by  Blanche,  it  would  be  the  last  gleam 
of  sunshine  one  of  us  should  see  ;  he  never 
should  live  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  which  he 
had  deprived  me!" 

"Now,  Rushton,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "how 
unjust,  how  inconsiderate  that  is !  If  Blanche 
smile  on  him  and  not  on  you,  it  is  a  clear  proof 
that  she  prefers  him.  Why  make  her  miser- 
able by  killing  the  little  man  ?  You  might  as 
well  shoot  her  poodle  or  wring  the  neck  of  her 
canary-bird." 

How  much  farther  this  dialogue,  which  was 
hereabouts  interrupted,  might  have  been  car- 
ried, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say ;  but  suffi- 
cient has  been  developed  to  the  reader  to  show 
that  the  incomparable  Jack  Brag,  by  dint  of 
the  equivocal  introduction  of  his  master  .Lord 
Tom  Towzle,  had  obtained  footing  at  least  in 
one  respectable  and  agreeable  house.  It  is,  as 
Sir  Charles  Lydiard  says,  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility to  ascertain  the  particular  qualities  or 
circumstances  by  which  women  of  station  and 
talent,  as  well  as  their  inferiors  in  rank  and 
intellect,  are  captivated.  Certain  it  is,  that 
after  once  Mr.  Brag  had  been  admitted  to  Mrs. 
Dallington's  house,  he  was  a  visitor  there  as 
frequently  as  he  could  contrive  to  manage  it ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  although  his  other  avo- 
cations were  numerous,  he  had  contrived  to  un- 
settle the  minds  of  two  most  respectable  gen- 
tlemen of  totally  different  characters  and  dis- 
positions, both  pursuing  similar  objects  by  dif- 
ferent roads. — Theodore  Hook. 


SAWNEY. 

That  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  a 
Scotsman  and  a  Newcastle  grinding-stone  may 
not  be  found,  is  a  most  true  saying,  as  far  as 
the  Scotsman,  at  least,  is  concerned.  It  has 
been  so  ever  since  Scotland  was  a  nation.  If 
we  can  believe  Dempster,  there  were  Scotsmen 
in  learned  institutions  all  over  Europe  so  early 
as  the  eighth  century.  In  the  whole  range  of 
Scottish  biography,  four-fifths  of  the  details 
refer  to  countries  out  of  Scotland.  It  has  been 
stated  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there 
were  several  thousands  of  Scottish  pedlars  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone.  *  Germany, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  contain  many  landed  families 
descended  from  Scottish  gentlemen  who  lent 
their  swords  to  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Modern  emigration  has  produced  still  greater 
wonders.  Whole  districts  of  America  are 
peopled  by  Scotch.  A  certain  valley  in  New 
Jersey,  we  have  heard,  is  settled  almost  entirely 
by  persons  from  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk  shires*. 
In  a  large  part  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the 
vernacular  tongue  is  Gaelic,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  Highlanders.  And  a  gentleman 
who  has  the  means  of  knowing,  lately  men- 
tioned to  us  that  there  are  more  people  from 

*  The  Scottish  term  for  pedlar  is  petter,  which  being 
found  in  England  and  other  countries  as  a  family  sur- 
name, may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  persons  so  called 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Scottish  pedlars  who  roved 
so  extensively  abroad  in  ancient  time*. 
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the  Isle  of  Skye  in  different  parts  of  America, 
than  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Skye 
amounts  to  at  present — such  has  been  the  ex- 
tent of  the  emigration.  In  Nova  Scotia,  a 
large  section  of  the  inhabitants  are  Scotch ; 
and  at  Halifax  and  many  other  towns,  there 
are  St.  Andrew  clubs,  composed  exclusively  of 
Scotch  and  their  immediate  descendants.  In 
"New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman'sLand  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  this  singular  migratory 
people  are  to  be  found  in  equal  abundance. 
They  are  likewise,  in  lesser  or  greater  numbers, 
scattered  over  the  different  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  also  the  Isle  of  France,  Madagascar, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Madeira ;  one  of 
them  was  lately  discovered  by  an  English 
traveller  in  Kamptschatka,  quite  nationalised 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  half-savage 
country.  This  instance  was  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  discovery  of  the  son  of  an  Edin- 
burgh porter  at  the  head  of  a  predatory  band 
of  Arabs  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  as  mentioned 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal.  The  story, 
we  should  suppose,  is  also  well  known,  of  a 
certain  vizier  to  the  sultan  of  Constantinople 
having  been  a  Scotsman  from  Kirkaldy.  It  is 
as  follows : — At  the  conclusion  of  a  war 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  there  was  oc- 
casion for  a  conference  between  the  Russian  j 
general,  who  was  Field-Marshal  Keith,  and 
the  grand  vizier,  to  settle  some  preliminary 
articles.  When  the  conference  was  at  an  end, 
they  arose  to  separate :  the  Marshal  made  his 
bow  with  hat  in  hand,  and  the  visier  his 
salaam,  with  turban  on  his  head  :  but  when 
these  ceremonies  of  taking  leave  were  over,  the 
vizier  turned  suddenly,  and  coming  up  to  the 
marshal,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  in  the 
broadest  Scotch  dialect,  spoken  by  the  lowest 
and  most  illiterate  of  our  countrymen,  declared 
warmly  that  it  made  him  "  unco  happy,  now  he 
was  sae  far  frae  hame,  to  mee*  a  countryman 
in  his  exalted  station."  Marshal  Keith  was 
astonished;  but  the  vizier  replied,  "my  father 
was  bellman  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fife,  and  I  re-  | 
member  to  have  seen  you,  sir,  and  your 
brothel*,  often  occasionally  passing."  More  ! 
than  one  Scotsman  have  figured  as  Russian  j 
Admirals.  Admiral  Greig,  a  native  of  Inver-  j 
keithing,  who  died  about  1791,  occurs  to  us  as 
a  remarkable  instance.  Catherine,  also,  had 
a  physician  who  was  the  son  of  a  miller  at  the 
head  of  Peeblesshire. 

An  acqauintance  lately  mentioned  to  us,  that, 
while  travelling  on  the  continent,  he  alighted 
upon  a  couple  of  Sawneys  by  pure  accident — 
the  one  keeping  a  saddler's  shop  in  Paris,  the 
other  keeping  a  provision  werehouse  at  Rome. 
In  the  first  instance  he  had  gone  into  a  shop 
to  ask  his  way,  and  to  his  astonishment,  his 
enquiry  in  bad  French,  was  answered  by  a  j 
reply  in  good  broad  Scotch.  This  puts  us  in 
mind  of  a  story  we  saw  some  time  since  in  a 
Perth  paper.  A  gentleman  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth,  a  few  years  ago,  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Alexandria,  and  as  the  Pasha's  re- 
forms had  not  been  then  affected,  he  was  more 
than  once  exposed  to  the  outrages  and  insults 


of  the  populace.  Having  applied  to  Mr.  Salt, 
the  British  consul,  for  protection,  he  was 
given  in  charge  to  a  Mussulman  of  respectability 
in  the  place,  under  whose  guardianship  he 
visited  every  accessible  object  of  interest  in 
that  wonderful  city.  He  was  surprised  on  a 
very  short  acquaintance,  to  find  that  his  com- 
panion spoke  English  fluently.  On  questioning 
him,  he  was  informed,  to  his  no  small  aston- 
ishment, that  the  Mussulman  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  ;  and  that  he  was  born  and  spent  his 
youth  at  Luncarty  bleachfield,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth  ;  that  he  had  a  scuffle  with 
another  young  man  there,  whose  life  was  in 
consequence  despaired  of,  and,  dreading  the 
punishment  of  the  law,  he  had  fled  from  his 
native  place,  and  taken  refuge  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  This  vessel  was 
captured  by  the  Algerines,  and  the  prisoners 
carried  into  port.  After  going  through  sundry 
adventures,  he  came  into  the  service  of  an 
apothecary  in  Alexandria,  who  employed  him 
to  sell  drugs  through  the  city,  allowing  him  a 
very  small  pittance  from  the  sums  he  thus  col- 
lected. He  afterwards  applied  to  Mr.  Salt, 
who  kindly  assisted  him  with  money  sufficient 
to  commence  business  as  an  apothecary  on 
his  own  account,  and  he  had  been  so  successful, 
that  he  soon  repaid  the  borrowed  money ;  and 
he  was  now  in  good  circumstances. 

Travellers  abroad  cannot  be  more  surprised 
with  the  universality  of  Sawney,  than  they 
would  be  journeying  through  Scotland,  and 
finding  on  private  enquiry  how  many  of  the 
natives  of  the  different  towns  have  left  their 
homes  in  order  to  better  their  circumstances 
elsewhere.  It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  not  a 
small  town  or  village  in  the  whole  country,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  has  as  many 
of  its  natives  abroad  as  there  are  left  at  home. 
In  some  cases  the  number  of  these  absentees 
must  be  double  that  of  the  residents.  Every 
family  you  visit  has  a  relation  in  foreign 
countries.  The  lower  and  middle  classes  have 
freends  in  North  America  and  Australia  ;  the 
higher  orders  have  sons  in  the  East  Indies  or  in 
the  army.  Every  one  has  a  cousin,  a  son,  an 
uncle,  or  some  relative  or  other,  abroad.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  complete 
set  of  relations  to  be  found.  There  is  an 
universal  scattering.  One  day,  entering  into 
a  little  friendly  chat  with  an  old  man  who  was 
breaking  stones  on  a  roadside  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  whose  family  we  had 
known  many  years  ago  at  school,  we  found  this 
kind  of  dispersion  pretty  well  illustrated. 
"  Well,  Robert,"  said  I,  "  there's  a  fine  day." 
(By  the  bye,  always  begin  with  the  weather 
with  a  Scottish  peasant :  it  gives  an  easy 
opening  to  a  dialogue.)  "  Ay,  it's  grand 
weather,  sir,  for  the  craps ;  we've  great 
reason  to  be  thankfu'."  Resting  on  his  ham- 
mer, and  looking  sideways  at  us,  the  old  man 
continued — "  But  you  seem  to  ken  me,  sir,  and 
I'm  rather  at  a  loss."  "  Oh,"  I  replied,  "it's 
many  years  since  I  saw  you  ;  but  I  knew  your 
sons  very  well  at  school.  What  has  become  of 
Jamie,  and  Bob,  and  Wattie  ? — they  were 
about  my  age,  and  I  knew  them  better  than 
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the  others  of  your  family."  "Thank  ye  for 
speering,  sir ;  is  it  possible  that  ye  kenn'd  sae 
many  o'  my  callants  ?  I'm  really  greatly 
obliged  to  ye  ;  but  as  I  was  saying,  Fin  rather 
at  a  loss."  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. ' '  Weel,  sir,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  ye, 
and  I'm  as  glad  to  tell  ye  that  my  family  are  a' 
weel,  the  last  time  I  heard  o'  them ;  there  are 
nane  o'  them  at  hame  noo ;  it's  lang  sin'  they  gaed 
away,  ane  by  ane,  and  I  have  naebody  wi'  me 
i'  the  house  but  the  ould  woman."  "  Why, 
where  have  they  all  gone  to  ?"  I  enquired. 
"Ou,  ye  see,  sir,  there's  Tam,  he  was  the 
ouldest — ye  dinna  ken  him,  though — he  listed 
in  the  42nd  regiment,  and  was  sae  lang  away 
somehere,  that  we  thought  we  had  lost  him  ; 
at  length  we  got  a  letter,  that  telled  us  that 
he  had  first  been  made  a  corporal  and  then  a 
serjeant,  but  that  he  had  been  greatly  wounded, 
lost  an  ee  or  something  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, an'  that  he  got  his  discharge  ;  however,  he 
said  he  wasna  comin'  hame,  for  that  he  had 
married  a  decent  woman  that  keepit  a  hotel 
in  Brussels ;  and  sae  there  he  is  noo ;  he's 
very  mindfu',  and  often  sends  to  us.  As  for 
Jamie,  he  is  now  in  Canada.  He  was  bred  a 
mason,  and  was  thought  gaye  guid  at  his  trade, 
he  had  a  turn  for  carving,  and  cut  a  headstone 
in  the  kirkyard,  that  was  set  up  for  the  auld 
minister  by  the  parishioners.  But  what  could 
he  do  here  ? — there's  nae  buildin'  worth 
speakin'  o' ;  sae  he  gaed  into  Edinburgh  when 
the  trade  was  at  the  briskest,  in  the  year 
twenty-four.  Next  year,  however,  came  the 
great  dullness,  and  he  was  laid  off  wi'  mony 
ane  besides.  At  length  government  adver- 
teesed  for  masons  to  gang  out  to  Canada,  to 
build  the  locks  and  things  o'  the  Ottawa  canal ; 
and  sae  ye  see  Jamie  jumpit  at  the  offer,  like 
a  cock  at  a  grosset,  and  aff  he  set  to  Greenock. 
He  wasna  lang  o'  getting  to  Canada,  and  there 
he  is,  when  I  last  heard  o'  him."  "And 
doing  well,  I  hope,"  said  I.  "  Ou,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "as  for  that  I'm  no  feared.  He 
tells  me  in  his  last  letter  that  he  is  now  ap- 
pointed manager  o'  the  warks,  and  has  a  capit- 
al house,  wi'  rowth  o'  a'  thing."  "I  like  to  hear 
such  good  news  of  Jamie,"  I  observed,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  narrative  of  the  family's  dis- 
persal ;  "  you  must  now  inform  me  of  Rob  and 
Wattie."  "I'll  do  that,  sir;  that's  easy  done. 
Baith  Rob  and  Wattie  are  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  a  place  clean  on  the  other  side  o'  the 
world  as  I  understand,  but  a  fine  country  for 
a'  that.  The  ane  gaed  out  before  the  other. 
Wattie  he  gaed  out  first.  He  was  brought  up 
a  wright ;  made  ploughs  and  harrows,  and  sic- 
like  things  for  country  wark.  Weel,  ye  see, 
after  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  near 
hand  in  the  village,  he  got  employment  in  Leith 
frae  the  Mortons,  the  great  agricultural  im- 
plement makers.  He  hadna  been  there  ower 
twa  yeas  at  maist,  when  an  order  cam  frae  the 
governor  o'  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  send  out 
some  harrows  and  ploughs,  and  a  pair  o'  the 
new  kind  o'  fanners,  and  nae  less  than  a  com- 
plete thrashin'  mill.  They  were  also,  that's 
the  Mortons,  to  send  out  a  clever  steady  young 
man  that  understood  the  makin'  and  mendin'  o' 
3  H 


machinery.  Weel,  a'  that  was  gane  through ; 
they  sent  a'  the  things  that  were  wanted  ;  and 
what  did  they  do  but  make  an  offer  to  Wattie 
to  gang  out  wi'  them  ?  Wattie  wasna  very 
fond  o'  the  job  at  first ;  but  they  got  him  coax'd 
ower  to  gang,  telling  him  that  he  would  get  on 
famously  under  the  governor;  and  sae  to  mak 
a  lang  tale  short,  he  at  length  consented,  and 
after  comin'  out  here  to  bid  us  farewell,  he 
sailed  frae  Leith  in  a  vessel  for  Hobart 
Town.  He  was  soon  greatly  taken  notice 
o'  by  Captain  Mac —  something,  I  forget 
his  name,  but  he  was  the  governor's  secre- 
tary, at  ony  rate,  and  got  Wattie  appointed  to 
a  first-rate  situation  in  the  agricultural  line. 
Wattie  liket  the  place  sae  weel  that  he  sent  for 
Bob,  who  was  hangin'  about  at  hame,  no  doing 
muckle  for  himsel'  or  ony  body  else ;  and  sae  he 
set  aff  too,  and  by  Wattie' s  assistance  has  bagun 
the  farming  way,  and  I  believe  he's  doing  no 
that  amiss." 

Here  my  old  acquaintance  paused,  thinking 
perhaps  that  he  had  told  me  enough,  and  that 
it  was  now  my  turn  to  answer  a  few  of  his 
questions ;  however,  I  still  had  something  to 
ask,  "But,  Robert,"  said  I,  "you  had  a 
daughter — Jean,  I  think,  is  she  gone  away 
from  you  too?"  "That's  true,  sir,  Jean's 
away  too ;  she  was  first  in  service  up  bye  at 
the  Hall ;  frae  that  she  was  married  to  Simmie 
Robinson,  the  farmer  o'  the  Park  Neuk,  but 
afterwards  they  gaed  into  the  Lowdens,  and 
hae  a  bit  guid  downsittin'  at  a  place  called  the 
Cleugh ;  their  bairns  sometimes  come  and  see 
us  in  the  vaicans ;  and  there's  ane  o'  them  a 
stout  callant,  that's  already  speakin'  o'  gaun 
out  either  to  his  uncle  Jamie  in  Canada,  or 
Wattie  in  Van  Dieman's  Land."  "  I  see," 
said  I,  "  your  family  have  all  a  roving  turn — 
don't  like  to  stay  much  where  they  were  born." 
"  Stay  where  they  were  born !"  exclaimed  the 
old  hearty  Scot,  with  a  smile  on  his  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  and  a  spirit  flashing 
through  his  watery  though  undimmed  eyes. 
"  Stay  where  they  were  born  !  that  would  be  a 
set  o't ;  what  in  all  the  world  would  they  do 
here ;  there's  no  wark  for  the  half  of  the 
folk  in  the  place  ;  every  ane  idler  than  another. 
If  they  were  to  stay  at  hame,  I  doubt  it  would 
turn  out  a  puir  business ;  and  if  they  married, 
it  would  be  naething  less  than  the  cat  liokin' 
the  dog's  mouth,  and  the  mouse  in  the  press 
wi'  the  tear  in  its  ee.  Na,  na,  that  would 
never  do ;  they  maun  gang  where  there's  bread 
to  be  gat  for  the  winning." 

"Well,  but,"  I  remarked,  "I  hope  they 
have  not  all  left  you  and  their  mother  without 
doing  something  for  you  in  your  old  age.  I 
think  they  might  at  least  have  saved  you  from 
going  out  as  a  labourer  on  the  roadside." 
"  That's  very  mindfu'  o'  you  to  say  sae,"  re- 
plied my  friend  of  the  hammer;  "my  sons 
have  a'  as  guid  as  telPd  me  they  wadna  see  me 
come  to  a  strait,  and  they  now  and  then  send 
m«  a  bit  remembrance.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  Wattie  sent  his  mother  a  real  India 
silk  gown,  and  me  an  order  on  the  bank  for 
five  pounds,  which  I  got  every  farthing.  But, 
ye  ken,  we  dinna  need  muckle  help  to  keep 
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us ;  we  have  a'  the  pickle  tatties  and  the  kail 
yard,  and  the  cow  ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  yable 
to  do  a  day's  wark,  Mr.  Thampson  has  promis- 
ed to  gie  me  stanes  to  break ;  and  that's  a 
job  that  does  unco  weel  for  me,  for  I  can  tak 
my  leisure,  and  gang  and  come  when  I  like." 
"  And  how  much  do  you  get  for  breaking  these 
stones?"  I  asked.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  get 
—just  sixteen  for  the  square  yard."  "Do  you 
mean  sixteen  shillings?"  Na!  sixteen  shil- 
lings !  that  wad  be  a  payment ;  I  get  sixteen- 
pence,  and  it's  weel-paid  siller."  And  how 
long  do  you  take  to  break  a  square  yard." 
"Why,  ye  see,  that  depends  on  the  weather; 
I  daurna  come  out  on  wat  days  for  the  pains ; 
I've  haen  a  kind  o'  rackit  back  for  fifteen  years, 
come  handsel  Monday  ;  I  got  it  liftin'  a  lade  o' 
meal  on  to  a  cart  at  the  mill  ;  sae  I  maun  tak 
things  canny,  ye  see ;  if  I  mak  sixpence  a  day,  I 
think  I  do  no  ill  i'  the  main."  "  Well,  Robert, 
I  see  you  have  got  the  good  old  Scotch  spunk 
in  you,  and  wont  be  a  burden  to  any  one,  as 
long  as  you  can  keep  your  head  above  water." 
So  saying,  and  after  a  little  more  chat  between 
us,  I  left  the  old  man  to  his  humble,  but  honor- 
able labours. 

Robert's  family  history  is  quite  a  sample  of 
what  one  may  hear  at  every  step  in  Scotland. 
There  is  a  universal  migratory  spirit  in  the 
people,  who,  though  as  warmly  attached  to 
their  native  country,  as  the  English  can  be  to 
theirs,  do  not  in  general  scruple  to  abandon 
that  native  country  for  ever.  This  national 
trait  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  remark, 
but  lias  never  yet  been  fully  accounted  for.  It 
arises  from  various  causes.  The  chief  reason 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  inability  of  the  country  to 
afford  scope  for  the  industry  of  all  the  popula- 
tion it  produces.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Scotland.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  countries  equally  incapable  of  supporting 
all  then.*  inhabitants  with  comfort,  and  yet  we 
do  not  hear  of  the  migratory  spirit  existing  in 
them  to  any  great  extent.  Is  it,  then,  any 
way  attributable  to  the  absence  of  a  poor-law  ? 
A  good  deal  owing  to  this,  but  not  altogether, 
because  other  countries  similarly  situated 
have  no  poor-law,  and  yet  the  people  do  not  care 
for  bettering  their  condition  by  removal.  The 
absence  of  a  law  to  compel  the  rich  to  support 
the  able-bodied  poor,  has  been  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  Scotch.  It  has  prevented  the 
people  from  entertaining  the  most  distant 
notion  of  being  ever  supported  by  the  public 
contribution.  Their  thoughts  have  therefore 
been  turned  entirely  into  a  health}-  channel — 
that  of  self-dependence.  From  the  dawn  of 
boyhood,  they  have  been  compelled  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  possibility  of  being  removed  to  a 
new  scene  of  exertion.  We  remember  once 
conversing  with  a  gentleman,  who  told  us  he  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  number  of  operative 
English  cloth-manfacturers  for  an  establish- 
ment he  had  begun  in  Scotland,  but  without 
avail.  He  had  offered  them  higher  wages 
than  they  were  at  that  time  getting ;  but  they 
would  not  be  tempted.  "What,"  said  they, 
"do  you  think  we  will  run  the  risk  of  losing 
our  parish?"  the  argument  was  unanswerable. 


As  the  Scotchman  has  no  parish,  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word,  he  is  not  afraid  of  losing 
anything  by  going  abroad. 

The  emigration  of  so  many  young  men  from 
the  country,  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Among  the  most  obvious  of  its  disad- 
vantages, is  the  inequality  produced  in  the 
number  of  the  sexes  at  home.  Of  young 
women  of  the  trading  and  professional  classes, 
in  country  towns,  there  are  usually  ten  for  one 
of  young  men ;  and  the  consequence  neces- 
sarily is,  that  a  great  number  of  those  classes 
are  either  never  married  at  all,  or  only  mar- 
ried late  in  life  to  persons  still  older  than  them- 
selves, in  many  instances  to  individuals  who 
have  returned  from  abroad  with  competencies. 
Of  the  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
reckon,  in  the  first  place,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  a  certain  degree, 
of  those  of  emigration  also.  Distant  countries 
are  improved  by  the  income  of  so  many  mem- 
bers of  a  civilized  and  educated  race.  If  these 
countries  do  not  ultimately  benefit  by  the  set- 
tling of  the  strangers,  their  original  country  at 
least  profits  by  their  return.  When  they  come 
back  to  the  British  shores,  it  is  usually  with  an. 
independency,  which  they  desire  to  enjoy  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  amidst  the  scenes 
of  their  boyhood.  They  either  purchase  the 
property  of  spendthrift  rank,  or  create  new 
residences  for  themselves ;  and  hence  it  is  in 
no  small  measure  to  this  class,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  so  large  and  useful  a  body  of 
resident  gentry.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked 
that  these  roamers,  during  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage,  do  much  good  to  the  friends 
they  have  left  behind.  A  Scotsman  is  not 
only  the  most  disposed  of  all  men  to  travel  or 
emigrate,  but  he  is  the  most  unchangeable  of  all 
men  during  his  absence  from  his  native  seat. 
He  never  forgets  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  old 
schoolmaster,  his  mother,  his  father,  his 
sisters,  the  friends  who  helped  him  off  on  hi  a 
cruise,  or  anything  else  that  has  once  entered 
his  affections,  or  become  to  him  a  habit  of  feel- 
ing, Usually,  fortune  has  no  sooner  begun 
to  shed  her  courted  light  upon  his  path,  than  h;± 
endeavours  to  reflect  a  portion  of  it  back  upon 
the  modest  household,  and  perhaps  poverty- 
chilled  hearth,  where  he  knows  that  kind 
hearts  are  beating  for  him.  Many  is  the 
family  in  old  Scotland,  whose  reduced  circum- 
stances are  only  redeemed  from  bitterness  by 
I  the  generosity  of  the  "  callant,"  who  went 
away  almost  penniless  frcm  them  a  few  years 
ago,  and  whose  loadstar  in  all  his  wanderings 
is  still  the  little  parlour  in  which  they  daily 
assemble,  and  over  whose  fire-place  there  hangs 
a  little  black  portrait  of  liim,  more  prized  and 
admired  than  anything  else  in  the  house.  Thus 
to  recollect  and  cherish  their  relatives,  is  the 
rule  amongst  the  numerous  Scotch  scattered 
over  the  world ;  there  are  of  course  exceptions, 
but  they  are  not  numerous.  If,  in  the  wander- 
ings of  the  present  sheet — for  it,  too,  like  every 
thing  Scottish,  wanders — the  sentences  we 
have  just  penned  should  fall  beneath  the  eye  of 
any  one  who  feels  that  they  do  not  apply  to 
him,  may  we  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
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pupil  in  this  meaning  of  the  word,  shows  that 
knitting  was  an  amusement  or  employment 
with  which  even  royalty  was  acquainted.  In 
a  household  book  kept  during  the  life  of  Sir 
Thomas  L'Estrange  of  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk, 
by  his  lady,  Ann,  daughter  of  Lord  Vaux,  are 
,  entries,  in  the  year  1533,  for  '  knytt  hose,'  at 
so  low  a  price  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
have  been  foreign  articles,  but  made  by  those 
persons  to  whom  Palsgrave's  example  refers. 
.  j  Neither  can  we  imagine  these  ho^se  were  of  silk, 
We  nnd  the  tollowing  notices  on  the  subjeet  twQ     .  of  th       ftt  the    ice  of  one  shilling 

of  knitting  and  stocking-weaving  in  a  late  :  together;  being  for  the  children.  And  in  the 
number  of  that  useful  miscellany,  the  Maga-  ;  rei(m  of  Edward  VI.  among  the  regulations  re- 
zine  of  Domestic  Economy  :—  lating  to  trade  and  manufactures,  issued  in 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  art  of  knitting  was  !  1552,  mention  is  made  of  'knitte  hose,  knitte 
discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  this  j  petticotes,  knitte  gloves,  knitte  slieves,  or  any 

other  thing  used  to  be  made  of  woolle.'  The 
art  of  knitting  must  have  been  practised  to 
some  extent  to  render  this  act  necessary,  and 


without  avail  in  awaking  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  a  home  where  he  can  never  be  forgot, 
and  in  prompting  that  succor  to  his  less  for- 
tunate friends,  which  so  many  of  his  country- 
men are  proud  and  happy  to  render  ? 

Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  a  disputed  point  to  what 
people  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention,  the 
name  of  the  inventor  being  wholly  unknown. 
Savary,  in  his  '  Dictionaire  de  Commeroe,'  j  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  other  anecdotes  upon 
gives  the  merit  to  the  Scottish  nation,  because  the  subject ;  as  for  instance,  we  are  told,  that, 
the  French  stocking-knitters,  when  they  be-  j  in  the  year  1564,  William  Rider,  an  apprentice 


came  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  Guild,  made 
choice  of  St.  Fiacre  for  a  patron,  this  saint 
having  been  the  son  of  Eugenius,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  king  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century ;  besides  this,  there  is 
a  tradition  that  the  first  knit  stockings  were 
carried  to  France  from  that  country.  The  first 
letter  of  foundation  for  this  Guild,  named  the 
'  Commmunante  des  maires  honneties  au  tri- 
cot,' is  dated  August  1527.    This  account  of 
the  invention  is  however  contradicted  by  our 
own  annals.    Howel,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
World,'  printed  in  1680,  relates  that  Henry 
VIII.,  who  reigned  from  1509  to  1647,  wore 
cloth  hose,  till  he  received  a  pair  of  knit  silk 
stockings  from  Spain.   This  author  says, '  Silk 
is  now  grown  nigh  as  common  as  wool,  and  be- 
come the  clothing  of  those  in  the  kitchen  as 
well  as  the  court ;  we  wear  it  not  only  on  our 
backs,  but  of  late  years  on  our  legs  and  feet, 
and  tread  on  that  which  formerly  was  of  the 
same  value  with  gold  itself.  Yet  that  magni- 
ficent and  expensive  prince  Henry  VIII.,  wore 
ordinarily  cloth  hose,  except  there  came  from 
Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings.   King  Edward,  his  son,  was  presented 
with  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stockings  by 
Thomas  Gresham,  his  merchant,  and  the  pre- 
sent was  taken  much  notice  of.    Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Montague,  her  silk-woman, 
with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  and 
thenceforth  she  never  wore  cloth  any  more.' 
In  the  year  1530,  John  Palsgrave,  French  mas- 
ter to  the  Princess  Mary,  published  a  grammar, 
in  which  the  different  meanings  of  the  verb  to 
knit  are  exemplified,  and  among  them  '  I  knitt 
bonnetts  or  hosen,'  is  rendered  'Jelasse,' — 
Example.    '  She  that  sytteth  knyttinge  from 
morrow  to  eve  can  scantily  win  her  bread.' 
'  Celle  qui  ne  fait  que  lasser  depuis  matin  jus- 
qu'au  sayre,  a  grans  peyne  peut  elle  gagner  son 
payn.'    I  give  the  sentence  because  it  seems 
to  prove  that  knitting  was  a  business  at  this 
time,  although  one  which  was  badly  remune- 
rated :  and  the  master's  care  to  instruct  his 


of  Master  Thomas  Burdet,  having  accidentally 
seen  in  the  shop  of  an  Italian  merchant  a  pair 
of  knit  worsted  stockings,  procured  from  Man- 
tua, and  having  borrowed  them,  made  a  pair 
exactly  like  them,  and  these  were  the  first 
stockings  made  in  England  of  woollen  yarn. 
Either  this  anecdote  or  the  act  of  Edward  VI. 
must  be  incorrect,  and  I  think  the  balance  of 
credibility  in  favour  of  the  latter.  About  1577, 
knitting  was  so  commonly  practised  in  the  vil- 
lages of  England,  that  in  Hollinshed's  Chron- 
icle, the  bark  of  the  alder  is  mentioned  as  being 
much  used  by  the  country  wives  in  colour- 
ing their  <  knitt  hosen'  black.  The  greatest 
ornaments  in  dress  about  the  same  time  were 
knit  silk  stockings  and  Spanish  leather  shoes. 
About  1*79,  Queen  Elizabeth  being  at  Norwich, 
there  were  exhibited  before  her  upon  a  stage, 
eight  female  children  spinning  worsted  yarn, 
and  as  many  knitting  worsted  yarn  hose.  I 
ought  to  notice  that  the  court  poet  of  Henry  VII. 
mentions  in  derision  the  '  blanket  hose'  of  the 
female  who  is  the  subject  of  his  verse ;  thereby 
intimating  that  even  at  that  period  better  kinds 
of  stockings  were  in  use.  To  counterbalance 
this,  we  have  the  expensive  cloth  hose  as  worn 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  inherited  among 
others  of  her  father's  many  foibles  (to  speak 
gently)  his  love  of  dress. 

In  Germany  the  first  mention  of  stocking- 
knitters  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  at  Berlin  about  the  year  1590. 
Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  in  France  by 
Henry  II.  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1559.  Li  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1575,  the  con- 
sort of  Geoffry  Camus  de  Butcarre,  who  held 
a  high  oflice  in  the  state,  would  not  wear  silk 
stockings,  given  to  her  by  a  nurse  who  lived  at 
court  as  a  Christmas  present,  because  she  con- 
sidered them  too  gay.  This  was  forty-eight 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Guild  in 
that  country. 

The  first  stocking-loom  used  in  England  was 
invented  by  William  Lee,  and  the  date  of  this 
invention  is  fixed  in  Deering's  History  of  Not- 
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tingham,  in  the  year  1589.  This  ingenious 
person  was  a  native  of  Woodborough,  a  village 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  Nottingham. 
He  was  heir  to  a  considerable  freehold  estate, 
and  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Being  attached  to  a  young  country 
girl,  whose  occupation  was  knitting,  he  be- 
thought him  of  endeavoring  to  find  out  a  ma- 
chine which  should  facilitate  her  work,  and 
lessen  her  labour.  The  result  of  his  efforts 
was  the  stocking-loom  ;  and  having  instructed 
his  brother  James  in  the  use  of  it,  and  engaged 
apprentices  and  assistants,  he  carried  on  busi- 
ness for  several  years  at  Calverton,  a  village 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Nottingham.  Ob- 
taining neither  support  nor  remuneration  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  showed  his  work, 
Lee  accepted  an  invitation  from  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who,  having  heard  of  this  invention, 
promised  a  handsome  reward  to  the  inventor 
of  it.  Lee,  therefore,  carried  nine  journeymen 
and  several  looms  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy, 
where  he  worked  with  much  approbation  ;  but 
the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  internal 
commotions  which  succceeded,  injured  the  un- 
dertaking, and  he  fell  into  great  distress,  and 
died  soon  after  at  Paris.  Two  of  his  people 
remained  in  France  ;  the  others  soon  returned 
to  England,  and  joined  a  former  apprentice  of 
Lee's,  named  Ashton,  at  Thornton,  by  whom 
Bome  improvements  in  the  loom  were  made, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  stocking  manufac- 
tory laid  in  this  country.  The  number  of 
masters  increased  so  much  that  they  applied 
to  Cromwell  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a 
Guild ;  this  was  however  refused,  and  letters 
patent  were  not  granted  to  them  till  1663, 
when  privileges  were  secured  to  them  to  the 
extent  of  ten  miles  round  London. 

In  the  year  1614,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Antonio  Correr,  persuaded  an  apprentice  named 
Henry  Mead,  by  the  promise  of  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  to  go  with  a  loom  to  Venice 
for  a  stated  time,  and  to  teach  there  the  use  of 
it.  Mead  met  there  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion ;  but  his  loom  becoming  deranged,  and  no 
person  at  Venice  being  able  at  repair  it,  he  re- 
turned to  England  when  his  time  was  expired, 
and  the  deranged  loom  was  sold  in  London  by 
the  Venetians  for  a  mere  trifle.  Another  ac- 
count says  that  Correr  sent  a  boy  back  with 
Mead  to  England,  who  returned  to  Venice  well 
instructed  in  the  art,  which  was  established  at 
Udina,  and  a  great  many  stockings  were  manu- 
factured and  sent  for  sale  chiefly  to  Gradisca, 
in  Austria.  But  in  consequence  of  the  poverty 
of  the  Venetian  stocking  knitters,  an  order  was 
given  to  the  person  who  had  made  the  ma- 
chines, Giambattista  Carli  of  Gemona,  that  he 
should  make  no  more  looms  ;  and  the  business 
at  Udina  being  relinquished,  the  masters  re- 
moved their  machines  to  Gradisca,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  Udina  were  obliged  to  purchase 
euch  stockings  as  they  wanted. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Abraham  Jones,  who  understood  stocking- 
weaving  and  the  construction  of  the  loom,  went 
with  some  assistants  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
worked  on  his  own  account  for  two  years,  till 


he  and  his  people  were  carried  off  by  a  conta" 
gious  disease,  when  the  looms,  (no  one  under- 
standing the  use  of  them),  were  sent  to  London 
and  sold  at  a  low  price.  This  was  mentioned 
in  the  petition  to  Cromwell,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  privileged  company  urged  as  the 
means  of  exclusively  retaining  the  trade  in  this 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  stocking-frame  by 
I  William  Lee,  the  French  have  laid  claim  to  that 
|  honour ;  as,  however,  they  do  not  pretend  to 
give  the  name  of  the  inventor,  or  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  discovery,  it  is  not  worth 
while  entering  into  their  pretensions.  The  first 
|  loom  was  probably  carried  to  France  in  the 
time  of  Colbert,  by  a  person  named  Cavellier, 
a  native  of  Nismes  ;  and  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  the  number  of  looms  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  increased  to  some  thousands. 
Savory  asserts  that  the  stocking  manufactory 
was  established  at  the  castle  of  Madrid,  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  in  1656,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Hindret.  Winklemaun 
says  that  the  French  refugees  who  sought  shelter 
in  Germany  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  carried  the  first  looms  to  Hesse.  This 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Germans  give  French  names  to  every  part 
of  their  looms,  as  well  as  to  their  different  kinds 
of  work. 

[For  a  very  considerable  period  the  practice 
of  domestic  knitting  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Shetland  islands.  There 
every  female  knits  stockings  and  mits  made 
from  the  fine  native  wool,  and  the  produce 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  export  trade 
to  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  England.  Do- 
mestic knitting  is  also,  we  believe,  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Aberdeenshire,  but 
is  now  little  practised  in  more  southern  dis- 
tricts.— Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 


EST  FACILIS  DESCENSUS  AVERNI. 

A  Cornish  gentleman  having  a  dispute  con- 
cerning several  shares  in  different  mines, 
found  it  necessary  to  send  for  a  London  limb  of 
the  law  to  have  some  conversation  with  the 
witnesses,  examine  the  title  deeds,  view  the 
premises,  &c.  The  divine  very  soon  found 
that  his  legal  assistant  was  as  great  a  rogue  as 
was  ever  struck  off  the  rolls.  However,  as  he 
thought  his  knowledge  might  be  useful,  he 
showed  him  his  papers,  took  him  to  compare 
the  surveyor's  drawing  with  the  situation  of 
the  pit,  &c.  When  on  one  of  these  excursions, 
the  professional  gentleman  was  descending  a 
deep  shaft  by  means  of  a  rope  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  called  out  to  the  parson,  who 
stood  at  the  top,  "  Doctor,  as  you  have  not 
confined  your  studies  to  geography,  but  know 
all  things  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  pray 
how  far  is  it  from  this  pit  to  the  infernal 
regions  ?"  "  I  cannot  exactly  ascertain  the 
distance,"  replied  the  divine,  "but  if  you  let 
go  your  hold  you  will  be  there  in  a  minute. 
— Mirror. 


POETRY. 
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MUSIC. 

When  through  life  unblost  we  rove, 

Losing  all  that  made  life  dear, 
Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love 

In  days  of  childhood,  meet  our,  ear, 
Oh  I  how  welcome  breathes  the  strain  I 

Waking  thoughts  that  long  have  slept— 
Kindling  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept. 

Like  the  gale  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours. 
Filled  with  balm  the  gale  sighs  on. 

Though  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death. 
So,  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 

Its  memory  lives  in  Music's  breath. 

Music,  oh,  how  faint — how  weak, 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell! 
Why  should  Feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well  ? 
Friendship  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love's  are  e'n  more  false  than  they; 
Oh!  'tis  only  Music's  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  betray. 

Moore. 


DRINK  TO  HER. 
Drink  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 
Oh !  woman's  heart  was  mads 

For  minstrel  hands  alone ; 
By  other  fingers  play'd, 

It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 
Then  here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh — 
The  girl  that  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

At  Beauty's  door  of  glass, 

Where  Wealth  and  Wit  once  stood, 
They  ask'd  her  "xvhich  might  pass?" 

She  answerd,  "  he  who  could." 
With  golden  key  Wealth  thought 

To  pass — but  'twould  not  do : 
While  Wit  a  diamond  brought, 

Which  cut  his  bright  way  through. 
So  here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh — 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

The  love  that  seeks  a  home 

Where  wealth  or  grandeur  shines, 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome 

That  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines. 
But  oh  1  the  poet's  love 

Can  boast  a  brighter  sphere ; 
It's  native  home 's  above, 

Tho'  woman  keeps  it  here. 
Then  drink  to  her  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh— 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gald  could  never  buy. 

Moon.  J 


THE  SPELLS  OF  HOME. 
By  the  soft  green  light  in  the  woody  glade. 
On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  play'd, 
By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine  eye 
First  looked  in  love  to  the  summer  sky ; 
By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 
Of  the  primrose  tufts  in  the  grass  beneath, 
Upon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell, 
Holy  and  precious-  oh!  guard  it  well! 

By  the  sleepy  rustle  of  the  stream 
Which  hath  lull'd  thee  into  many  a  dream ; 
By  the  shiver  of  the  ivy  leaves 
To  the  wind  of  morn  at  thy  casement  eaves ; 
By  the  bee's  deep  murmur  in  the  limes — 
By  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  chimes — 
By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade 
Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 

By  the  gathering  round  the  winter  hearth, 

When  twilight  call'd  unto  household  mirth ; 

By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old, 

In  that  ring  of  happy  faces  told ; 

By  the  quiet  hour  when  hearts  unite 

In  the  parting  prayer  and  the  kind  "Good  night!" 

By  the  smiling  eye  and  the  loving  tone, 

Over  thy  life  has  the  spell  been  thrown. 

And  bless  that  gift!—  it  hath  gentle  might, 
A  guardian  power  and  a  guiding  light. 
It  hath  led  the  freeman  forth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain  battles  of  his  land ; 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o'er  the  seas, 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breeze; 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  father's  hall 
It  hath  led  the  weeping  prodigal. 

Yes !  when  thy  heart,  in  its  pride,  would  stray 
From  the  pure  first  loves  of  its  youth  away — 
When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  como 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  homo 
Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade, 
And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made, 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door, 
And  the  kindly  spell  will  return  once  more ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

SONG. 

My  mind  is  my  kingdom,  but  if  thou  wilt  deign 
To  sway  there  a  queen  without  measure, 

Then  come,  o'er  its  wishes  and  homage  to  reign, 
And  make  it  an  empire  of  pleasure. 

Then  of  thoughts  and  emotions  each  mutinous  crowd, 
That  rebell'd  at  stern  reason  and  duty, 

Returning  shall  yield  all  their  loyalty  proud 
To  the  halcyon  dominion  of  Beauty. 

CampbeU. 

TO  THE  WIND. 
Not  unfamiliar'  to  mine  ear, 
Blasts  of  the  night — ye  howl,  as  now 

My  shudd'ring  casement  loud 

With  fitful  force  ye  beat. 

Mine  ear  has  dwelt  in  silent  awe, 
The  howling  sweep,  the  sudden  rush 
And  when  the  passing  gale 
Pour'd  deep  the  hollow  dirge. 

Kirki  Wh&t. 
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DISCHARGING  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LAKE.  I 

On  the  morning  of  June  the  Gth,  1810,  being 
a  day  observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  the ; 
state  of  Vermont,  about  one  hundred  individu- 
als,  resident  in  a  thinly  populated  portion  of. 
that  state,  assembled  with  shovels,  spades, 
hoes,  crowbars,  and  pickaxes,  and  marched  to  I 
a  lake  called  Long  Lake,  voting  that  they 
would  have  a  "  regular  frolic."    Not  that  their  , 
object  was  entirely  of  this  character  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  the  useful  purpose  in  view 
of  drawing  off  a  small  current  of  water  from  j 
the  lake  in  question,  for  the  supply  of  certain  | 
mills  situated  at  a  short  distance  below.    It  I 
was  only  from  the  uncertain  and  speculative 
nature  of  their  attempt  that  they  bestowed  on 
it  the  name  of  a  frolic,  or,  in  American  phrase-  j 
ology,  a  "scrape."    They  accordingly  set  to 
work  in  execution  of  their  design,  and,  ere  a  j 
few  hours  of  the  day  passed  over,  the  conse-  , 
quence  was  a  true  "  scrape,"  in  the  English  ; 
sense  of  the  word.    A  most  awful  and  deso- 1 
lating  eruption  of  water  signalized  that  at- 
tempt, such  as  has  seldom,  probably,  been  seen 
even  in  America,  a  land  where  waters  move  on 
a  scale  unknown  anywhere  else.    In  order  to 
understand  fully  the  nature  of  this  occurrence, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  briefly  the  character, 
relative  position,  and  extent,  of  the  sheet  of 
water  thus  fortuitously  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
charged. 

Long  Lake,  before  it  was  drained,  was  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and,  where 
largest,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
the  southern  extremity,  the  lake  was  pointed 
in  shape,  and  shallow,  but  it  rapidly  swelled 
out,  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  and  became  very 
deep,  varying  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  Only  about  five  hundred 
yards,  indeed,  of  the  length  of  the  lake,  at  the 
southern  end,  was  less  than  this  depth,  so  that 
the  whole  contained  body  of  water  was  very 
great.  The  only  supply  of  Long  Lake  came 
from  a  small  rivulet  /m  the  western  side,  and 
the  sole  outlet  was  through  a  trifling  sluggish 
streamlet  at  the  southern  point,  where  the 
shore  was  low.  The  eastern  and  western  banks 
were  bold  and  elevated.  The  northern  shore, 
with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do  at  present, 
was  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  was  gene- 
rally low,  rising  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  consisting  of 
a  narrow  belt  of  sand,  succeeded  by  a  bank  of 
light  sandy  earth.  The  descent  here,  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  was  bold  and  rapid,  and 
the  lake's  greatest  depth  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Against  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  northern  bank,  the  whole  waters 
may  be  said  to  have  rested,  and  this  plane  was 
covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  calcareous  deposit, 
from  two  to  six  inches  thick,  lying  on  a  mass 
of  sandy  earth.  This  deposit  was  the  true 
support  of  the  lake,  having  long  preserved, 
doubtless,  the  soft  bank  from  the  wearing  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  when  agitated  by  storms. 

Such  a  preservative  was  much  required,  for 
the  northern  boundary  was  extremely  narrow. 


The  ground  continued  level  only  for  about  five 
rods,  and  then  descended  rapidly  for  other  two 
hundred  rods,  where  it  reached  the  shores  of  a 
second  lake,  called  Mud  Lake,  which  was  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  There  had  never  been  any 
natural  connection  between  Long  Lake  and 
Mud  Lake.  The  difference  in  their  level  was 
about  two  hundred  feet,  and  Mud  Lake  dis- 
charged itself  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
former ;  towards  the  north,  namely,  by  a  rapid 
stream  called  Barton  River.  On  this  stream, 
about  four  miles  below  Mud  Lake,  was  situ- 
ated a  hamlet  called  Keene-Corner,  where  there 
were  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill,  named  Wil- 
son's mills.  About  seven  miles  farther  down 
the  little  valley  of  Barton  river,  stood  the  vil- 
lage of  Barton,  and  below  this  were  two  other 
mills,  at  various  distances.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cleared  land  about  these  mill-ham- 
lets,  the  whole  country  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  covered  with  a  thick  forest,  reaching  to 
the  very  shores  of  Barton  river  and  the  two 
lakes,  and  also  covering  the  ground  between 
them. 

Barton  river,  in  the  summer  season,  gave 
but  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  to  the  mills 
of  Keene-Corner,  which  was  a  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  inhabitants,  and  had  frequently 
provoked  discussions  of  the  question,  "Whether 
it  was  not  practicable  to  let  out  part  of  the  wa- 
ter of  Long  Lake  into  Mud  Lake,  and  so  fur- 
nish an  additional  supply  to  the  mills  on  Bar- 
ton river?"  An  affirmative  conclusion  was 
generally  come  to  on  the  point,  and,  at  last,  on 
the  holiday  of  June  the  Gth,  1810,  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  has  been  mentioned,  with  a  body  of 
neighbours  collected  from  all  quarters  around, 
marched  to  Long  Lake  to  make  the  long-medi- 
tated attempt,  though  so  little  aware  of  the 
consequences  as  to  regard  the  enterprise  half 
as  a  frolic. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  band  reached  the 
northern  shore  of  Long  Lake,  and  after  select- 
ing the  track  that  seemed  most  feasible,  began 
to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  to  dig  a  channel  for 
the  water  across  the  belt  of  sandy  earth  form- 
ing the  boundary  of  the  lake.  They  com- 
menced within  a  yard  of  the  water,  and  by 
three  o'clock  had  dug  a  trench  five  feet  wide, 
and  eight  feet  deep,  from  that  point  to  the 
brow  of  the  declivity  leading  to  Mud  Lake. 
The  command  was  then  given  that  all  hands 
should  leave  the  trench,  and,  this  being  done, 
some  of  the  men  commenced  with  their  pick- 
axes to  break  as  much  as  they  could  of  the 
cake  of  calcareous  deposit  already  alluded  to, 
expecting  that,  when  this  was  accomplished, 
the  water  would  carry  before  it  the  little  sand 
left  in  the  trench,  and  flow  in  a  gentle  stream 
over  the  declivity.  When  a  portion  of  the  de- 
posit was  broken,  the  water  did  press  over  the 
aperture,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  workmen, 
it  did  not  flow  into  the  trench.  The  sand  un- 
der the  deposit  was  a  species  of  quicksand,  and 
the  issuing  stream,  instead  of  flowing  along 
the  trench,  began  to  sink  beneath  the  deposit, 
and  to  work  down  a  portion  of  the  quicksand 
with  it     The  portion  of  the  deposit  thus 
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undermined  was  not  long  able  to  sustain  the 
pressure,  and  burst.  This  occasioned  a  violent 
rushing  of  the  water  to  the  part ;  more  of  it 
sank  below  the  deposit,  undermined,  and  broke 
it  up  still  further.  Successive  underminings 
and  burstings  of  this  kind  took  place,  until  at 
length  the  belt  of  sand  in  which  the  trench  had 
been  made,  was  worn  down  to  the  width  of 
several  rods,  and  finally  the  waters  made  a  deep 
gulf  or  channel  through  the  whole  barrier,  and 
poured  down  tbe  declivity  to  Mud  Lake ! 

While  these  operations,  which  did  not  oc- 
cupy above  twenty  minutes,  were  going  on,  the 
workmen  stood  looking  on  in  stupified  amaze- 
ment at  the  unforeseen  commotion  they  had 
excited,  and  they  did  not  think  of  getting  out 
of  the  way  until  the  first  burst  of  the  torrent 
began,  when  one  of  them  was  with  difficulty 
saved  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Another  was 
caught  by  the  torrent,  and  only  saved  by  his 
accidentally  catching  the  roots  of  a  tree.  These 
accidents  induced  the  men  to  run  with  speed  to 
save  their  lives,  and  as  they  did  so,  they  felt 
the  whole  ground  quivering  under  them.  Hav- 
ing got  to  a  secure  spot,  they  stood  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  desolation. 

It  was  but  a  few  seconds,  after  the  first  efflux 
of  its  waters,  ere  Long  Lake  was  entirely 
empty!  When  the  first  waters  escaped,  the 
rest,  being  left  without  support,  flowed  north- 
wards with  such  impetuosity  that  the  northern 
shore  gave  way  to  the  width  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  The  whole  barrier  being 
thus  removed,  the  escape  of  the  waters,  as  has 
been  said,  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  the 
violence  of  their  motion  inconceivable.  The 
liberated  mass — consisting  of  a  volume  of  fluid 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth — made  its  way 
down  the  declivity  to  Mud  Lake,  tearing  up 
and  bearing  before  it  trees,  earth,  and  rocks, 
and  excavating  a  channel  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in 
depth.  "  With  the  immense  momentum  which 
it  had  gained,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  eruption  in  Silliman's  Journal,  "  it 
flowed  into  the  valley  of  Mud  Lake,  forcing 
forward,  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  the 
spoils  which  it  had  already  accumulated,  tore 
away  masses  of  earth  from  the  high  grounds  on 
each  side  of  the  lake,  excavated  the  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  including  the  shores  of  Mud 
Lake,  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  thirty  feet,  and 
with  the  additional  mass  of  water  thus  ac- 
quired, made  its  way  down  the  channel  of  Bar- 
ton river." 

With  the  exception  of  the  narrow  pass  by 
which  Barton  river  found  an  outlet,  the  whole; 
northern  shore  of  Mud  Lake  had  been  com- 
posed of  rising  ground  of  considerable  height. 
The  torrent  broke  away  this  mound  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  carried  it,  as  a  fresh  trophy,  down 
the  valley.  The  valley,  however,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  serve  the  torrent  for  a  path ;  it  hol- 
lowed out  a  new  one  for  itself,  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  rods  in  width,  and  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet  in  depth.    This  excavating  course 


was  continued  for  about  five  miles  below  Mud 
Lake,  where  the  country  opened  up  considera- 
bly. Before  reaching  this  point,  however,  the 
waters  carried  away  the  mills  at  Keene-Corner, 
or  rather  carried  away,  to  a  great  depth,  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood.  Happily  no  lives 
were  lost,  though  one  man  had  just  barely 
escaped  the  torrent's  path  as  it  went  by. 

About  a  mile  below  Keene-Corner,  "  the 
moving  mass  of  trees,  earth,  and  water  (says 
Dr.  Dwight),  expanded  itself  as  the  country 
opened,  and,  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  its 
long  descent,  marched  onwards  in  its  work  of 
desolation."  The  inhabitants  of  Barton,  seven 
miles  below  Keene-Corner,  received  a  dreadful 
alarm,  when  they  saw  the  flood  rushing  rapidly 
down  towards  them,  bearing  a  moving  forest 
on  its  top.  Only  one  house,  nevertheless, 
proved  to  be  within  the  track  of  the  torrent. 
The  proprietor  of  this,  and  his  wife,  were  then 
at  home.  Alarmed  by  the  noise,  the  man  caught 
his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  up  the 
bank ;  yet  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  escaped.  Their  house  was  lifted  from  its 
foundations,  but  being  carried  against  some 
firm  object,  it  remained  there  till  the  waters 
passed.  The  mills  of  Mr.  Blodget,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Enos,  respectively  three  and  five  miles 
below  Barton,  and  fourteen  and  sixteen  below 
Mud  Lake,  were  entirely  carried  away.  At 
Enos's  mills  the  torrent  retained  still  enough  of 
force  to  move  a  rock,  above  one  hundred  tons 
in  weight,  many  rods  from  its  bed.  Indeed, 
the  excavating  effects  of  the  waters  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  level  country  above 
Enos's  mill,  a  channel  from  thirty  to  sixty  rod? 
in  width,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
being  left  to  mark  its  course.  Below  these 
mills,  the  country  opened  up  still  more,  and  the 
force  of  the  current  was  much  weakened,  but 
its  marks  were  visible  all  the  way  to  Lake 
Memphremagog,  fifteen  miles  below  Barton, 
into  which  it  discharged  itself. 

It  was  fortunate,  though  most  remarkable, 
that  no  lives  were  lost  through  this  violent  and 
most  unlooked-for  eruption  of  water.  The 
neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
were  not  within  sight  of  the  flood,  participated 
in  the  alarm  excited  by  it ;  for  the  noise  of  the 
first  outbreak  was  like  the  loudest  thunder,  and 
the  earth  shook  as  if  with  an  earthquake,  caus- 
ing the  cattle  to  run  home  with  signs  of  the  ut- 
most terror  and  alarm.  After  the  torrent  had 
passed,  the  appearance  of  the  districts  through 
which  it  had  moved  was  most  extraordinary. 
The  immense  continuous  chasm  ploughed  out 
by  the  waters,  was  the  most  remarkable  object. 
In  many  places,  also,  great  depositions  of  sand 
and  earth  had  taken  place,  wherever  the  wa- 
ters had  been  obstructed,  and  formed  an  eddy 
in  their  course.  These  sandy  heaps  covered 
acres  in  many  places.  The  quantity  of  wood 
which  the  waters  had  carried  down  was  large 
beyond  calculation.  In  some  places  where  the 
current  had  met  an  obstruction,  heaps  of  tim- 
ber had  been  piled  up  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet.  At  Barton,  a  field  of  twenty  acres  had 
been  covered  with  deposited  timber  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet    Thirteen  years  after- 
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wards,  Dr.  Dwight  saw  abundance  of  the  same 
timber  still  lying,  though  the  people  around 
had  been  continually  using  it  as  fuel  since  the 
time  of  the  eruption.  The  site  of  Long  Lake 
remained,  ever  after  the  event,  without  water, 
though  the  bottom  continued  soft  and  marshy. 
Mud  Lake  was  not  entirely  exterminated, 
though  the  mud  from  the  upper  pool  tilled  it 
up  so  much  as  to  make  it  a  shallow  and  trifling 
body  of  water  ever  afterwards. 

Though  the  men  who  caused  this  violent  and 
unexpected  deluge  were  scarcely  blameable, 
they  were  prosecuted  by  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  destroyed  mills,  who  sought  damages  of 
a  thousand  dollars  from  them,  but  afterwards 
took  a  hundred  in  compromise.  After  all,  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  eruption  took  place  at 
the  time  it  did,  when  the  country  was  very 
scantily  settled.  From  the  slight  and  fragile 
nature  of  the  northern  barrier,  as  well  as  from 
the  local  position  of  the  lake,  it  may  he  safely 
pronounced  that  its  waters  would,  sooner  or 
later,  have  discharged  themselves  in  the  way 
they  did  ;  and  had  this  taken  place  when  the 
country  was  thickly  peopled,  as  it  is  now,  the 
calamity  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nal and  destructive  that  ever  resulted  from 
similar  causes. 


Progress. — Greater  changes  have  taken 
place  in  no  single  age  than  are  at  this  time  in 
progress;  and  the  revolutions  in  which  empires, 
kingdoms  or  republics  are  made  and  unmade, 
and  political  constitutions  rise  and  burst  like 
bubbles  upon  a  standing  pool,  when  its  stagnant 
waters  are  disturbed  by  a  thunder-shower,  are 
not  the  most  momentous  of  those  changes, 
neither  are  they  those  which  most  nearly  con- 
cern us.  The  effects  of  the  discovery  of  printing 
could  never  be  felt  in  their  full  extent  by  any 
nation,  till  education,  and  the  diffusion  also  of  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge,  had  become  so  gene- 
ral, that  newspapers  should  be  accessible  to 
every  body,  and  the  very  lowest  of  the  people 
should  have  opportunity  to  read  them,  or  to 
hear  them  read.  The  maxim  that  it  is  politic 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  will  not  be 
maintained  in  any  country  where  the  rulers  are 
conscious  of  upright  intentions,  and  confident 
likewise  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  institutions 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  uphold,  knowing  those' 
institutions  to  be  founded  on  the  rock  of  righeous 
principles.  They  know,  also,  that  the  best 
means  of  preserving  them  from  danger  is  so  to 
promote  the  increase  of  general  information,  as 
to  make  the  people  perceive  how  intimately 
their  own  well-being  depends  upon  the  stability 
of  the  state,  thus  making  them  wise  to 
obedience. 

To  Prevent  Flies  from  Injuring  Picture 
Frames,  Glasses,  &c—  Boil  three  or  four  leeks 
in  a  pint  of  ater,  then  with  a  gilding  brush 
wash  over  your  glasses  and  frames  with  the 
liquid,  and  the  flies  will  not  go  near  the  arti- 
cles so  washed.  This  may  be  used  without 
apprehension,  as  it  will  not  do  the  least  injury 
to  the  frames. 


From  an  oversight,  a  portion  only  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  our  last  number. 

(See  page  404) : — 

Flowers  on  the  Alps. — The  flowers  of  the 
mountains — they  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
worth  a  botanist's  while  to  traverse  all  these 
high  passes ;  nay,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a 
painter,  or  any  one  who  delights  to  look  upon 
graceful  flowers,  or  lovely  hues,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  these  little  wild  nymphs  of  Flora,  at  their 
homes  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Bernard.  We 
are  speaking  now  generally  of  what  may  be 
seen  throughout  the  whole  of  the  route,  from 
Moutier,  by  the  little  St.  Bernard,  to  Aosta, — 
and  thence  again  to  Martigny.  There  is  no 
flower  so  small,  so  beautiful,  so  splendid  in 
colour,  but  its  equal  may  be  met  with  in  these 
sequestered  places.  The  tenaciousness  of 
flowers  is  not  known;  their  hardihood  is  not 
sufficiently  admired.  Wherever  there  is  a 
handful  of  earth,  there  also  is  a  patch  of  wild- 
flowers.  If  there  be  a  crevice  in  the  rock, 
sufficient  to  thrust  in  the  edge  of  a  knife,  there 
will  the  winds  carry  a  few  grains  of  dust,  and 
there  straight  up  springs  a  flower.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Alps,  they  cover  the  earth 
with  beauty,  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
blue,  and  yellow,  and  pink,  and  violet,  and 
white,  of  every  shadow  and  every  form,  are 
to  be  seen,  vying  with  each  other,  and  eclipsing 
every  thing  besides.  Midway  they  meet  you 
again,  sometimes  fragrant  and  always  lovely : 
and  in  the  topmost  places,  where  the  larch, 
and  the  pine,  and  the  rododendron,  (the 
last  living  shrub),  are  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
where  you  are  just  about  to  tread  upon  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  there  still  peep  up  and 
blossom  the  "Forget  me  not,"  the  Alpine  ran- 
unculus, and  the  white  and  blue  gentian,  the  last 
of  which  displays,  even  in  this  frosen  air,  a  blue 
of  such  intense  and  splendid  colour,  as  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  the  heavens  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet- 
ing with  these  little  unsheltered  things,  at  the 
edge  of  eternal  barrenness.  They  are  the  last 
gifts  of  beneficent,  abundant  Nature.  Thus 
far  she  has  struggled  and  striven,  vanquishing 
rocks  and  opposing  elements,  and  sowing  here 
a  forest  of  larches,  and  there  a  wood  of  pines, 
a  clump  of  rhododendrons,  a  patch  of  withered 
herbage,  and,  lastly,  a  bright  blue  flower.  Like 
some  mild  conqueror,  who  carries  gifts  and  civ- 
lization  into  a  savage  country,  but  is  compelled 
to  stop  somewhere  at  last,  she  seems  determined 
that  her  parting  present  shall  also  be  the  most 
beautiful.  This  is  the  limit  of  her  sway.  Here, 
where  she  has  cast  down  these  lovely  land- 
marks, her  empire  ceases.  Beyond,  rule  the 
ice  and  the  storm ! — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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NUMBER  XIX. 

THE  SQUIRE'S  DAUGHTER. 

Selina  Stanfield  was  one  of  the  pretti- 
est girls  in  the  scattered  village  of  Wood- 
field  ;  and  with  her  father,  a  decayed  ! 
squire  of  ancient  descent,  occupied  the 
last  remaining  ruinous  fragment  of  the  old 
turreted  hall  at  the  end  of  the  lane  lead-  j 
ing  to  Blackmere  Common — as  desolate  j 
a  spot  as  a  traveller  may  meet  with  in 
the  course  of  a  ride  of  thirty  miles  oven 
the  bleak  plains  that  lie  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Norfolk.    Selina,  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  of  losing  her  mother 
in  her  childhood,  had  picked  up  a  sort  of 
desultory  education  from  her  father,  and  j 
an  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  of  very  slen-  ! 
der  attainments,  her  aunt ;  under  whose 
united  auspices  she  learned  to  read,  write, , 
cast  accounts,  and  to  play  a  few  tunes  on  j 
an  old  cracked  harpsichord  which  had  be-  j 
longed  to  her  grandmother.    She  could  I 
also  embroider  filigree,  and  work  gentle-  j 
men's  ruffles  ;  which  last  accomplishment,  j 
all  things  considered,  was  rather  a  super. ! 
numerary  acquirement  for  a  heroine  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  but  Aunt  Bridget, 
who  had  been  celebrated  for  her  per- 
formances in  this  way,  assured  her  pupil 
that  no  young  lady  would  be  regarded  as 
a  well-educated  person  unless  she  were 
capable  of  executing  such  handiworks. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Selina  was  very 
pretty,  and  highly  sentimental ;  had  read 
all  the  old  romances  in  her  aunt's  closet 
by  stealth ;  and  it  was  the  ardent  wish 
of  her  heart  to  experience  a  few  distresses 
and  marvellous  adventures  ;  it  was,  more- 
over, her  secret  desire  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  bandit  chief. 

Notwithstanding  his  fine  names,  no 
creature  could  be  less  like  one  of  those 
lawless  but  far-famed  desperadoes,  than 
Albert  Orlando  Fisher,  the  ruddy,  good- 
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tempered  son  of  a  deceased  naval  lieute- 
nant. Albert,  with  his  poor  mother,  and 
eight  juvenile  brethren,  occupied  a 
thatched  cottage  in  the  centre  of  an  old 
monastic  enclosure  called  the  Priory ; 
and,  for  an  hour  every  day,  put  on  his 
best  clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  shining 
peerless  in  the  eyes  of  his  fair  neighbour, 
when  he  walked  past  her  father's  gate  at 
noon,  or  called  to  bring  him  a  weekly 
newspaper  (a  week  old)  which  he  had 
borrowed  of  the  village  apothecary  for  the 
squire's  reading. 

Selina  was  far  from  being  insensible 
that  those  attentions  were  designed  for 
her ;  and  she  graciously  permitted  Albert 
Orlando  to  walk  by  her  side  to  and  from 
church,  when  papa  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  with  the  gout,  and  Aunt  Bridget 
staid  at  home  to  take  care  of  him.  She 
also  condescended  to  avail  herself  of  his 
services  in  smuggling  into  the  house,  un- 
known to  papa  and  aunt,  the  contraband 
article  of  new  novels  from  the  circulating- 
library  at  the  nearest  market-town,  which 
was  six  miles  distant  from  Woodfield. 
She  accepted  the  daily  offering  of  flowers 
which  he  privily  made  to  her,  with  the 
rustic  but  not  unpleasing  gallantry  in 
which  love  instructs  his  most  untaught 
votaries ;  and  she  read  with  assumed  dig- 
nity, but  secret  rapture,  the  "amatory 
doggrel  rhymes,  of  Cupid's  own  inditing," 
which  he  addressed  to  her  at  certain  in- 
teresting times  and  seasons,  such  as  birth- 
days, new  years,  and  Valentine's  anni- 
versaries. 

She  all  of  a  sudden  grew  vastly  inti- 
mate with  his  mother,  who,  good  woman, 
felt  herself  greatly  honoured  by  the  calls 
of  Miss  Selina.  She  became  fond  of 
lonely  rambles  on  Blackmere  Common  ; 
;  a  similar  taste  existed  on  the  part  of  Al- 
|  bert  Orlando  Fisher ;  and  by  some  secret 
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sympathy,  I  suppose,  it  happened  that 
they  always  chose  the  same  hour  for  their 
walks. 

He  commenced  instructing  her  in  bota- 
ny ;  and  she,  in  return,  laboured  to  imbue 
his  mind  with  the  elevated  and  heroic 
sentiments,  in  which  his  deficiency  was 
but  too  apparent,  even  in  her  partial  eyes. 
Albert  Orlando,  who  was  a  mere  matter- 
of-fact  sort  of  person,  did  not  comprehend 
much  of  Selina's  refinement,  but,  lover- 
like, he  listened  with  great  admiration  to 
all  she  said,  and  told  every  one  who  asked 
any  questions  respecting  his  fair  Selina, 
that  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  for  ten  miles 
round,  and  was  clever  enough  to  puzzle 
an  Oxford  scholar,  which  speech  gave 
rise  to  the  report  that  Miss  Stanfield  un- 
derstood Greek  and  Latin  better  than  the 
parson,  a  gentleman  whom  we  have  now 
occasion  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 

The  reverend  preacher  was  precisely 
of  that  perilous  age  when  single  gentle- 
men, arrived  at  the  verge  of  decided  old 
bachelorism,  evince  much  painful  anxiety 
to  form  a  matrimonial  connection  of  a  na- 
ture sufficiently  advantageous  to  satisfy 
their  own  self-esteem  ;  and,  abandoning 
all  caution,  contract  such  marriages  as 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  lovers  of  the 
marvellous.  He  possessed  an  eye  for 
beauty,  and  began  to  regard  the  fair  Seli- 
na with  no  common  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attention  which  his  egotisti- 
cal pedantry  had  induced  him  to  pay  to 
her ;  and  falling  into  an  error,  by  no  means 
unusual  among  vain  people,  of  attributing 
his  own  sentiments  to  her,  he  at  length 
persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that  the 
young  beauty  would  esteem  herself  the 
most  fortunate  of  her  sex  in  becoming  his 
wife.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this 
flattering  conclusion,  than  he  commenced 
a  course  of  diurnal  annoyances,  in  the 
shape  of  morning  calls  and  friendly  tea- 
visits  at  Blackmere  Hall ;  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Stanfield, 
who,  no  less  egotistical  than  good  Parson 
Bell,  placed  all  these  civilities  to  her  own 
account,  and  invariably  sent  her  pretty 
niece  out  of  the  way  whenever  she  spied 
the  portly  divine,  with  his  umbrella  un- 
der his  arm,  ambling  up  the  old  avenue  of 
chesnut  trees  leading  to  the  house.  This 
was  vastly  agreeable  to  Selina,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  enjoy  many  opportunities 
of  unreserved  intercourse  with  young 


Fisher.  Parson  Bell,  however,  was  too 
cunning  to  be  thus  easily  out-witted  ;  nor 
had  he  lived  so  long  in  single  blessedness 
to  be  caught  at  last  by  a  spinster  of  fifty 
years'  standing.  He  soon  discovered  the 
drift  of  aunt  Bridget,  and  was  at  length 
awake  to  the  mortifying  fact,  that  Selina 
had  bestowed  her  youthful  affections  on  a 
young  and  handsome  lover ;  but  one, 
withal,  whose  poverty,  even  more  than 
his  want  of  refinement,  would  present  an 
insuperable  barrier  against  his  union  with 
Selina  Stanfield.  Still  he  was  a  formida- 
ble rival.  He  was  the  only  young  man 
in  the  village  whose  station  in  society 
would  entitle  him  to  make  pretensions  to 
the  daughter  of  proud  Squire  Stanfield. 
As  for  the  squire,  the  overweening  ideas 
of  his  own  importance,  and  the  claims  of 
his  ancient  family,  appeared  to  increase 
as  the  means  necessary  to  substantiate 
those  claims  decreased.  Field  after  field 
of  the  family  estate  had  been  alienated 
from  the  patrimony  by  his  predecessors, 
to  portion  off  their  daughters,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  numerous  train  of  younger 
sons  which  had  blessed  their  union  with 
dowerless  beauties,  till  Reginald  Stanfield 
and  his  sister  Bridget  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  little  more  of  the  goods  of 
fortune  than  sufficed  to  supply  them  with 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

Reginald  Stanfield  felt  these  things  se- 
verely, but  his  indolent  disposition  would 
have  prevented  him  from  making  any  ex- 
ertions towards  improving  his  situation, 
even  had  he  possessed  the  capabilities  of 
so  doing.    His  education  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  his  natural  abilities  by  no 
means  furnished  him  with  those  resource? 
which  might  have  assisted  him  in  a  strug- 
gle to  recover  the  bygone  prosperity  of 
his  race.    His  keen  perception  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  his  straitened  cir- 
cumstances would  oblige  him  to  appear  if 
|  he  mingled  in  society,  induced  him  to 
|  lead  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in  the  ven 
|  prime  of  his  days  ;  and  so  long  had  he 
I  persevered  in  this  self-imposed  seclusion, 
that   any  infringement  on   his  solitary 
;  habits  would  have  been  most  irksome  to 
i  him.    He  saw  his  lovely  and  only  child 
\  — the  last  of  that  line  of  whose  name  and 
|  reminiscences  he  was  so  proud — stepping 
!  fast  into  womanhood,  without  the  most  re- 
|  mote  prospect  of  enjoying  any  of  those 
advantages  so   requisite  for  a  young 
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female,  who  is  likely  to  be  but  slenderly 
provided  with  the  goods  of  fortune  ;  and 
he  sometimes  reflected  with  anxiety  on 
the  subject  of  her  future  destiny.  Such 
thoughts,  however,  were  painful  ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Stanfield,  consistently  with 
his  natural  and  acquired  indolence  of 
mind,  abandoned  them  for  the  more 
agreeable  occupation  of  his  favourite 
heraldic  studies. 

The  visits  of  Parson  Bell  he  at  first  con- 
sidered intrusive,  but  every  man  is  assail, 
able  when  his  weak  side  is  known.  Regi- 
nald Stanfield's  might  have  been  percepti- 
ble to  a  child,  and  was  therefore  suffi- 
ciently open  to  the  cunning  divine,  who 
plied  him  so  successfully  with  flattery, 
and  rendered  himself  so  agreeable  by  the 
civilities  of  lending  him  books,  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  and  sending  him  occa- 
sional presents  of  game  and  fish,  that  the 
favour  of  the  old  squire  was  completely 
propitiated  ;  and  he  at  length  heard  with- 
out displeasure,  though  certainly  with 
some  surprise,  his  neighbour's  proposal 
for  Selina's  hand. 

The  lover  talked  of  settlements  on  his 
future  bride,  and  represented,  in  many 
tempting  terms,  the  increase  of  comforts 
that  must  accrue  to  Mr.  Stanfield  himself 
from  the  connection.  The  slight  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  father  of  the  young 
beauty,  on  the  score  of  disparity  of  age, 
were  easily  answered.  Selina  was  sum- 
moned; and,  after  a  suitable  preamble, 
the  old  squire  presented  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bell  to  her  in  due  form,  as  the  gentleman 
whom  he  designed  for  her  future  hus- 
band. Selina  stood  aghast  at  a  commu- 
nication so  truly  unexpected  ;  then,  after 
a  moment's  recollection,  exclaimed  with 
great  naivete,  "  Dear  papa,  you  have  mis- 
taken me  for  aunt  Bridget.  Mr.  Bell  is 
her  lover,  not  mine.  I'll  go  and  call  her  ;" 
and,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  expostulations  of  her  antiquated 
suitor  or  the  anger  of  her  father,  she 
darted  out  of  the  room,  and  with  breath- 
less haste  sought  her  aunt,  whom  she  dis- 
patched to  join  the  astonished  pair  in  the 
study.  As  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
the  squire  and  the  worthy  ecclesiastic 
were  wholly  unprepared  for  so  unprece- 
dented a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a 
young  lady  when  receiving  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  But  Selina  knew  nothing  of 
the  world   or    its    forms,  and  when 


surprised  out  of  her  acquired  habits  of 

romance,  she  invariably  conducted  herself 
j  in  a  most  original  manner.    Whilst  under 

the  influence  of  these  feelings,  her  first 
j  impulse  was  to  avail  herself  of  the  respite 
j  she  had  ingeniously  procured,  to  seek  her 
I  youthful  lover,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
j  scene  that  had  just  taken  place.  Albert 

Orlando,  who  loved  her  with  all  the  ar- 
;  dour  of  which  a  young  warm  heart  is  ca- 
|  pable,  and  who  was  withal  of  a  more 
j  shrewd  and  observant  character  than  her- 
j  self,  saw  much  occasion  for  alarm  when 
I  he  considered  the  circumstances  of  the 
I  case,  and  reflected  that  Mr.  Stanfield 
.  might  have  accepted  from  his  designing 
j  neighbour  pecuniary  obligations,  which 
;  there  could  be  no  means  of  repaying 

otherwise  than  by  the  sacrifice  of  Selina's 
! hand. 

Selina,  who  observed  the  change  of  his 
!  countenance,  assured  him  that  there  was 
j  not  the  slightest  cause  for  uneasiness,  as 
j  her  heart  was  unalterably  his ;  and  pro- 
!  tested  her  antipathy  to  her  middle-aged 
lover  in  terms  sufficiently  energetic  to 
have  made  a  figure  in  a  tragedy,  or  a  melo- 
drama at  the  least. 


"  Oh,  but  circumstances 


may, 


and  I 


fear  will,  compel  you  to  become  his  wife, 
my  sweet  Selina,"  said  young  Fisher  de- 
spondingly, 

"  Albert,  if  I  thought  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible, I  would  elope  with  you  this  very 
night,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  the  power 
even  of  fate  to  entail  upon  me  a  destiny 
so  full  of  woe."  Albert,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  cut  short  this  romantic  effusion  by 
producing  the  whole  of  his  worldly 
wealth,  consisting  of  three  shillings  and 
four  pence-halfpenny,  not  half  enough,  as 
he  observed,  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
their  marriage  by  banns  ;  and  then  what 
resource  had  either  of  them  for  a  mainte- 
nance ?  Selina,  in  direct  terms,  proposed 
that  Albert  should  become  either  a  pirate 
or  a  bandit.  "  My  love,"  replied  the 
young  man,  laughing,  "either  of  those 
high-sounding  but  villanous  professions, 
even  if  practicable  in  these  days,  would 
conduct  me  post-haste  to  the  gallows." 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  not  know  what  inte- 
resting people  pirates  and  brigands  are  !" 
"  Very  grand  sort  of  fellows  in  the  pages 
of  romance  I  will  allow,  Selina  ;  but  hea- 
ven defend  us  both  from  the  acquaintance 
and  principles  of  such  gentry  in  real  life." 
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u  But  what  other  resource  have  you, 
Albert?" 

u  Heaven  be  praised,  a  very  substan- 
tial one,  my  dear  girl,"  said  the  young 
man,  in  a  cheerful  tone.  " Patience! 
pretty  Selina,  and  you  will  yet  be  mine  ; 
but,  before  I  can  indulge  the  rapturous 
hope  ot  calling  you  my  own,  I  must  pass 
some  years  of  patient  expectation  in  ac- 
tive and  industrious  exertions." 

Selina,  of  course,  eagerly  demanded  an 
explanation,  which  Albert  Orlando  gave, 
by  putting  into  her  hand  a  letter,  received 
that  morning  by  his  mother,  from  a  dis- 
tant relation,  who  was  established  in  a 
prosperous  business  as  a  hosier  and  dra- 
per in  Norwich.  The  contents  were  as 
follow : — 

"  Dear  Madam — I  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  the  reverend  minister  of  your  parish, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  dated  the  first  of  this 
present  month,  in  which  he  informs  me 
that  you  have  been  left  with  a  large  fa- 
mily in  a  very  destitute  condition,  by  the 
death  of  my  deceased  kinsman,  and  that 
your  eldest  son  in  particular,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  a  fine  lad  of  eighteen,  writing  a 
good  hand,  and  clever  at  accounts,  has 
been,  owing  to  your  straitened  circum- 
stances, brought  up  without  a  business, 
and  likely,  in  consequence,  to  fall  into 
idle,  disorderly  habits,  though  at  present 
he  represents  him  as  a  steady,  modest,  re- 
spectable youth,  which  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  learning  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
my  dear  madam,  that,  as  a  relation  of  the 
family,  and  a  single  man  without  any  in- 
cumbrances, I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to 
take  him  by  the  hand.  Luckily,  a  va- 
cancy for  an  apprentice,  in  my  well-esta- 
blished house  of  business,  occurs  at  this 
time,  which  affords  me  the  opportunity  of 
serving  the  lad  in  the  most  essential  man- 
ner, by  taking  him  into  my  own  family 
and  shop,  where,  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
behave  himself  in  a  praiseworthy  man- 
ner, it  will  be  much  to  his  own  interest, 
as  I  am  getting  into  years,  and  may  pos- 
sibly, if  he  prove  deserving  of  my  favour, 
and  clever  in  the  business,  take  him  into 
the  firm  as  a  junior  partner.  Waiting 
your  reply,  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  Ralph  Fisher." 

**  I  think  !"  echoed  Selina,  disdainfully, 
all  the  pride  of  the  Stanfields  flushing  her 
countenance  as  she  spoke  :  "  I  think  that, 


were  I  a  man,  I  would  rather  die  than 
condescend  to  become  a  hosier's  appren. 

tice  !" 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  would  never 
condescend  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  filled  such  a  situation,"  retorted 
Albert  Orlando,  with  great  pique. 

Selina  was  silent. 

"  Miss  Stanfield,"  resumed  the  young 
man,  "  the  destiny  which  is  offered  to  my 
acceptance  by  my  worthy  cousin  is  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  son  of  a  naval  offi- 
cer;  but  a  better  and  a  wiser  man  than 
myself  has  observed,  that4  we  are  not  our 
own  carvers.'  Nothing  can  be  justly 
called  mean  or  dishonourable  that  is  not 
dishonest  ;  and  my  duty  to  my  mother 
and  family  compels  me  to  embrace  a  dis- 
agreeable occupation,  even  at  the  price 
of  a  sacrifice  upon  which  I  had  not  cal- 
culated." 

Selina  burst  into  tears.  "  I  have  no 
wish  to  influence  your  destiny,  Mr. 
Fisher,"  said  she,  turning  away. 

"  If  you  loved  me,  Selina,  you  would 
endeavour  to  strengthen  my  virtuous  reso- 
lution, instead  of  acting  thus  unkindly  ; 
but  I  suppose  you  wish  to  break  your  en- 
gagement with  me,  that  you  may  be  free 
to  marry  old  Parson  Bell." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  compelled 
to  marry  either  of  you,"  replied  Selina. 
"  Old  Parson  Bell,  as  you  call  him,  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  taken  his  mea- 
sures very  skilfully  for  our  separation ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  Mr.  Fisher,  that 
you  have  completely  fallen  into  his  plans." 
So  saying,  the  offended  beauty  walked 
away  with  great  dignity. 

*  Stay,  Selina !"  cried  the  agitated 
lover. 

*  Wait  till  Selina  Stanfield  is  at  your 
beck  and  call,  before  you  presume  to  issue 
your  commands,  sir,"  replied  the  lady  : 
and  thus  they  parted. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Bell  reaped  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  success  of  the  schemes 
by  means  of  which  he  had  separated  the 
youthful  lovers  ;  for  he  became,  in  conse- 
quence, so  odious  to  the  fair  Selina,  that 
she  refused  to  enter  the  same  room  with 
him,  on  account,  as  she  said,  of  the  disre- 
spect with  which  he  had  treated  aunt 
Bridget,  to  whom  she  pertinaciously  re- 
ferred whenever  she  was  called  upon  by 
her  father  or  any  one  else  to  show  cause 
for  her  proceedings. 
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Aunt  Bridget,  who  was  penetrated  with 
gratitude  at  this  instance  of  her  niece's 
dutiful  respect,  united  with  her  in  taking 
active  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  their 
quotidian  annoyance  from  the  ruins  of 
Blackmere  Hall,  which  he  haunted  like 
an  evil  genius.  The  parson,  however, 
spared  no  pains  in  rendering  himself 
agreeable  to  the  old  squire,  over  whose 
feeble  mind  he  daily  acquired  a  stronger 
influence;  but  I  believe  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  general  axiom,  that  when  the 
females  of  the  house  are  united  in  com- 
mon cause,  they  are  sure  to  compass  their 
ends  ;  and  the  aunt  and  niece  at  length 
succeeded  in  banishing  their  unwelcome 
visitant  from  their  domestic  circle.  It 
matters  not  to  detail  the  means  by  which 
this  desired  object  was  effected  ;  the  result 
was,  that  the  disappointed  candidate  for 
the  fair  hand  of  Selina  vented  his  wrath 
on  the  occasion  by  suddenly  demanding, 
in  a  peremptory  manner,  the  payment  of 
divers  sums  with  which  at  sundry  times 
he  had  accommodated  Mr.  Stanfield.  The 
old  squire  was  paralysed,  and, had  Selina 
consented,  would  have  endeavoured,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  affections,  to  purchase 
the  forbearance  of  his  quondam  friend. 

f*  Surely,  my  dear  papa,  you  would  not  so 
far  depart  from  the  dignity  of  your  name 
and  family  !"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
in  reply  to  the  squire's  expressed  wish  for 
a  reconciliation  with  her  antiquated  lover. 

"  Not  willingly,  my  child,"  replied  her 
father ;  "  but  how  else  can  I  resist  im- 
pending ruin  ?  How  raise  three  hundred 
pounds  to  liquidate  the  demand  of  interest 
and  principal  which  it  seems  I  owe  him  ?" 

"  Your  submission,  my  dear  father, 
would  not  pay  the  debt;  and  if  it  wTould 
satisfy  the  creditor,  I  think  you  would 
never  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  existing 
from  day  to  day  on  such  paltry  terms." 

"  But  if  you  would  marry  him,  my  dear 
Selina  ■" 

"  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  first !" 
exclaimed  Selina,  shuddering. 

"  You  are  very  perverse,"  said  her  fa- 
ther ;  "  he  would  make  you  a  very  good 
husband  ;  and,  in  fact,  unless  you  can  per- 
suade yourself  to  accept  him,  I  know  not 
what  we  are  to  do ;  for  you  must  be 
aware,  that  I  have  other  debts,  and  that 
the  estate,  burdened  with  mortgages  and 
other  incumbrances,  produces  an  income 
quite  inadequate  to  our  maintenance." 


"  I  know  that,  papa  ;  and  my  firm  opi- 
nion is,  that  your  best  plan  will  be  to  sell 
it." 

'*  Sell  it !  Sell  Blackmere  Hall  and  all 
its  dependencies,  the  ancient  domain  of 
my  family  ! — the  girl  is  mad  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  !"  retorted  the  angry  squire, 
and  he  forbade  her  to  allude  again  to  the 
subject. 

Selina  obeyed  ;  but  his  creditors  were 
less  complaisant.  The  principal  mort- 
gagee foreclosed  and  seized  the  estate ; 
others  put  in  their  claims  ;  the  whole  pro- 
perty was  put  up  to  auction  ; — and  when 
every  thing  was  sold,  a  very  inconsidera- 
ble surplus  remained  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  last  of  the  name  of  Stanfield.  To 
the  squire  this  was  of  little  consequence  ; 
but  the  alienation  of  the  patrimony  broke 
his  heart ;  and  before  the  purchaser  took 
possession  of  the  crumbling  manor-house, 
its  late  possessor  slept  with  his  fathers. 

Selina  was  gifted  with  an  innate  strength 
of  character  which  had  only  wanted  scope 
to  display  its  energies.  On  the  present 
occasion  she  felt  like  a  daughter,  but  she 
acted  like  a  heroine — not  the  heroine  of 
romance,  whose  sickly  sensibilities  are 
vented  in  tears,  swoonings,  and  hysterics, 
but  like  the  self-devoted  heroine  of  real 
life,  who  represses  the  bitterness  and  an- 
guish of  her  own  heart  to  minister  to  the 
relief  of  those  around  her.  She  saw  her 
sole  relative  and  friend,  aunt  Bridget, 
sinking  like  her  father  beneath  the  cala- 
mity which  had  deprived  them  of  home 
and  fortune,  and  she  felt  herself  impera- 
tively called  upon  for  active  exertions. 
She  had  no  counsellor  to  advise,  no  com- 
forter to  soothe,  nor  had  she  any  friend  to 
whom  she  could  apply  for  assistance  ;  but 
when  the  last  rites  had  been  paid  to  her 
father's  remains,  she  resolved  to  trace  for 
herself  a  plan  of  life,  which,  she  trusted, 
would  enable  her  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  her  situation.  Having  hired  a  small 
house  in  the  village,  she  commenced  the 
business  of  tuition  ;  which,  though  the  verv 
antipodes  to  romance,  afforded  a  mainte- 
nance for  herself  and  aunt  Bridget,  who, 
partaking  of  the  indolence  of  disposition 
and  hereditary  pride  by  which  the  squire 
had  been  characterised,  would  do  nothing 
for  herself.  Within  a  few  months  after 
this  reverse  of  circumstances,  the  old 
lady,  like  her  brother,  sank  under  the 
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burden  of  calamity.  The  decease  of  her 
kinswoman,  though  in  reality  a  mitigation 
of  Selina's  troubles,  the  dutiful  niece  la- 
mented as  a  trying  affliction.  While  her 
aunt  lived,  she  had  a  motive  for  exertion  ; 
and  however  irksome  her  task  might  have 
been,  she  had  felt  a  satisfaction  in  per- 
forming it,  for  the  sake  of  the  last  surviv- 
ing link  between  herself  and  the  world, 
in  which  she  now  stood  a  solkary  being. 

An  unprotected  state,  she  was  aware, 
was  not  exactly  desirable  for  a  female  so 
young  as  herself.  Mr.  Bell  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Stanfield's 
decease  to  recommence  the  persecution 
of  his  addresses  to  Selina;  and  was  at 
length  so  pertinaciously  annoying,  that  she 
resolved  to  abandon  her  native  village  for 
ever,  and  seek  the  sanction  of  a  home  in 
some  private  family,  by  accepting  the 
situation  of  governess. 

An  occupation  of  this  description  was 
difficult  to  be  obtained  by  a  young  female, 
whose  education,  like  that  of  our  heroine, 
had  been  of  a  desultory  nature  ;  but  after 
advertising  till  both  her  patience  and  slen- 
der resources  were  well  nigh  exhausted, 
Selina  at  last  formed  an  engagement  with 
a  family  in  a  distant  county,  where,  for  a 
salary  which  a  metropolitan  housemaid 
would  consider  infinitely  beneath  her  me- 
rits, Miss  Stanfield  undertook  to  commu- 
nicate the  rudiments  of  learning  to  six 
young  ladies  and  two  young  gentlemen. 
With  a  heavy  heart  she  bade  adieu  to  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood,  and  took  her 
place  in  the  London  mail.  The  route 
lay  through  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich, 
which  she  had  never  before  visited,  but 
which,  as  the  ab^de  of  Albert  Fisher,  pos- 
sessed for  her  a  secret  interest  that  pride 
forbade  her  to  avow  even  to  herself.  That 
her  breach  with  Albert  was  attributable 
solely  to  her  own  vanity,  she  was  forced 
to  confess ;  but  since  she  had  felt  that  1 
conviction,  no  opportunity  had  occurred 
of  acknowledging  her  error,  for  Mrs. 
Fisher  had  left  Woodfield  before  the  death  | 
of  Mr.  Stanfield.  Years  had  passed  away 
in  their  swift  course,  and  Selina,  who  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  her  offended 
lover  since  the  day  of  their  quarrel,  con- 
cluded that  his  boyish  passion  had  been 
in  the  first  instance  shaken  by  her  pride 
and  petulance,  and  finally  obliterated  by 
time,  absence,  and  change.  How  the 
young  lady's  affections  had  resisted  the 


force  of  these  united  influences,  we  must 
not  take  upon  us  to  decide  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  when  the  passengers  stopped  at 
the  Angel  Hotel  to  breakfast,  Selina,.  in- 
i  stead  of  partaking  of  that  meal,  directed 
her  steps  to  the  interesting  locality  where 
1  stood  a  large  hosier  and  draper's  shop, 
I  over  the  door  of  which  the  name  of  Fisher 
!  was  ostentatiously  emblazoned  in  huge 
!  golden  letters.    Entering  a  haberdasher's 
1  opposite,  Selina  purchased  an  article  for 
!  which  she  had  no  occasion,  as  an  excuse 
\  for  taking  a  correct  survey  of  the  premises 
over  the  way.    She  enjoyed  the  felicity 
i  of  beholding  Albert  Orlando  himself,  in 
I  very  spruce  attire,  waiting  with  courteous 
smiles  on  an  old  market-woman,  and  ap- 
:  parently  exerting  much  powerful  elo- 
I  quence  in  the  recommendation  of  a  pair 
I  of  coarse  worsted  hose,  which  the  dame 
I  was  examining  with  critical  attention. 
Had  time  permitted,  Selina  might  have 
made  other  observations — for  Albw.t  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  her  vicinity — but 
;  the  dread  of  losing  her  place  in  the  mail 
j  compelled  her  to  hasten  from  the  spot. 

In  due  time  she  arrived  at  the  end  of 
!  her  journey,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
!  months  exchanged  her  lot  of  worse  than 
I  Egyptian  bondage,  for  a  situation  scarcely 
I  preferable  in  another  family. 

There  is  no  cure  for  romance  so  eflec- 
i  tual  as  a  life  of  constant  mental  exertion 
and  daily  mortifications ; — such  as  those 
I  to  which  the  ill-treated  and  oppressed 
class  of  females  called  private  governesses 
are  subjected.  It  is  probable  that  the 
high-spirited  Selina  Stanfield  more  than 
once  gave  a  sigh  to  the  remembrance  of 
her  first  love,  and  balanced  against  the 
genteeler  miseries  of  spinsterhood  and 
preceptress-ship,  the  substantial  comforts 
she  might  have  enjoyed  as  the  wife  of 
Albert. 

Seven  years  had  revolved  since,  from 
the  haberdasher's  shop  near  Norwich 
market-place,  she  had  enjoyed  the  stolen 
prospect  of  a  certain  interesting  person- 
age, and  no  second  object  (though  Selina 
had,  notwithstanding  her  forlorn  situation, 
been  wooed  again  and  again,)  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  her  heart ;  nor  had  she 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  perma- 
nent home  in  any  of  the  families  to  whom 
she  had,  on  various  occasions,  engaged 
her  services  as  governess.  Norwich  itself 
was  at  length  the  place  of  her  destination. 
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She  had  made  many  exertions  and  some 
sacrifices  to  conclude  an  engagement  in 
that  city  with  a  lady,  the  education  of 
whose  infant  family  she  had  undertaken 
to  conduct.  The  first  time  she  had  occa- 
sion for  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  she  made  a 
point  of  purchasing  them  at  the  same 
shop  which  she  had  once  before  visited 
for  a  similar  purpose  ;  but  in  vain  did  she 
direct  an  anxious  glance  to  the  opposite 
windows — a  draper's  shop  occupied  the 
place  of  "  Fisher's  old-established  ware- 
house ;"  nor  was  that  interesting  name 
to  be  found  over  any  door  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  circumstance  produced 
a  wonderful  depression  of  spirits  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  Selina  :  she  returned  home 
in  silence  and  doubt — a  certain  feeling  of 
delicacy  and  pride,  which  was  natural  to 
her  character,  operating  to  prevent  her 
from  making  any  inquiry  of  the  haber- 
dasher respecting  the  disappearance  of 
the  name  of  Fisher  from  his  vicinity. 

A  few  days  after  this  circumstance,  the 
governess  accompanied  her  pupils  to  the 
cathedral  on  some  civic  festival,  when  the 
mayor  and  corporation  went  thither  in 
state  to  attend  divine  service.  On  that 
morning,  Selina  had  been  somewhat 
roused  from  her  listless  state  of  dejection 
by  the  lively  delight  of  her  pupils  at  the 
anticipated  spectacle  of  witnessing  the  en- 
trance of  the  above-mentioned  important 
personages,  attired  in  their  scarlet  robes 
and  lilac  silk  scarfs. 

k-  And  only  think,  Miss  Stanfield,"  said 
one  of  the  children,  "  the  mayor  is  not  a 
great  old  ugly  mayor  with  a  wig  on  his 
head,  like  the  old  frights  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  at  which  you  laughed  so  much  when 
papa  took  you  to  see  them  ;  but  he  is  a 
young  mayor,  with  curling  hair  and  rosy 
cheeks,  and  with  a  great  gold  chain  about 
his  neck." 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  so  good-natured,"  said 
another  of  the  children;  "he  always 
laughs  and  tells  us  nice  funny  stories 
when  he  comes  to  see  papa  ;  and  he  is 
to  drink  tea  with  papa  to-morrow,  and 
then  he  will  tell  you  a  story  too,  perhaps, 
if  we  ask  him." 

Here  the  prattle  of  the  little  folks  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  proces- 
sion. The  organ  struck  up,  the  macers, 
sword-bearer,  &c,  preceded  the  right 
worshipful  chief  magistrate  towards  his 
stall,  the  aldermen  and  other  members  of 


the  corporation  following  with  their  ac- 
customed grace  and  dignity.  Selina  Stan- 
field  was  amused  at  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  interested  in  watching  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  countenances  of  the  chil- 
dren, when  one  of  the  little  boys,  pulling 
her  by  the  sleeve,  whispered,  "  Now, 
dear  Miss  Stanfield,  do  look  at  the  mayor, 
for  he  is  looking  so  much  at  you."  Seli- 
na mechanically  obeyed  the  injunction  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  gorgeous,  adornments 
of  scarlet  robes,  gold  chains,  &cM  recog- 
nized the  round  blue  eyes,  and  good-tem- 
pered handsome  face,  of  her  first,  her 
only  love — Albert  Orlando  Fisher. 

"  Oh  dear,  Miss  Stanfield,  I  declare 
the  mayor  himself  has  bowed  to  you," 
whispered  the  eldest  girl;  "but  that,  I 
suppose,  was  because  you  were  with  us, 
for  he  cannot  be  acquainted  with  you." 

The  joyous  glance  of  the  faithful  Albert 
assured  Selina  that  the  years  of  care  and 
sorrow  which  had  passed  over  her  head 
since  last  they  met,  had  neither  banished 
her  from  his  recollection,  nor  divorced 
her  from  his  love. 

"  But  our  fortunes  are  different  at  pre- 
sent," sighed  she  to  herself:  "  we  parted 
in  anger;  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  it  is 
now  his  turn  to  indulge  in  proud  and 
scornful  feelings." 

Proud  and  scornful  feelings  never 
formed  any  part  of  Albert's  character ; 
his  affections  were  warm  and  kindly  ;  and 
though  his  love  partook  not  of  the  nature 
of  romance,  it  was  not,  on  that  account, 
the  less  enduring  and  sincere. 

Our  tale  having  already  exceeded  the 
prescribed  limits,  we  must  disappoint  the 
gentle  reader  of  the  details  of  the  interest- 
ing scene  which  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day  between  the  worthy  Albert  Or- 
lando Fisher  and  Selina  Stanfield.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  latter,  instead  of 
I  envying  the  destiny  of  either  pirate's  or 
|  bandit's  bride,  considered  herself  as  one 
of  the  happiest  among  women,  when,  at 
j  the  next  civic  festival,  she  presided  in  St. 
!  Andrew's  Hall  as  mayoress  of  Norwich. 
!  — Miss  A^nes  Strickland. 


A  western  American  editor  complains  that 
all  the  good  things  in  his  paper  are  cut  out  and 
inserted  in  other  papers  without  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  source  whence  they  were  obtained. 
He  says,  "  They  do  not  render  unto  scissors 
the  things  which  are  scissor' s." 
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A  NIGHT  IN  CUNNEMARA. 

The  evening  of  an  autumn  day  in  1829 
brought  two  young  men,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged for  several  hours  in  shooting  over  the 
wilds  of  Cunnemara,  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
lodgings  of  a  priest,  with  whom  one  of  them 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  The  day 
had  been  one  of  cheerless  unintermitting  rain ; 
the  two  sportsmen  were  drenched  with  wet ; 
and  one  of  them,  a  stranger  in  the  district, 
and  not  accustomed  to  its  rude  exercises,  was 
spent  with  fatigue.  It  was  after  a  slow  and 
toilsome  marcji  through  a  bog  of  various  de- 
grees of  solidity,  and  being  more  than  once 
soused  almost  to  the  shoulders  in  the  black 
moreen  or  bog-water  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hollows  cut  in  it  by  the  winter  floods, 
that  the  young  men  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
priest's  mansion.  A  shot  fired  at  this  moment 
by  Blake,  the  individual  of  the  party  to  whom 
Cunnemara  was  native  ground,  caused  the  al- 
most instant  appearance,  at  the  door  of  his 
hovel,  of  the  good-humoured  face  of  Father 
Dennis,  who  no  sooner  distinguished  his  friend, 
than  he  issued  forth,  and  gave  him  and  his 
companion  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  Father  Dennis,  Captain  Clinton,  of  the 
— th.  Clinton,  Father  Dennis  Connelly,"  was 
the  brief  introduction  by  which  Blake  put  the 
priest  and  his  friend  upon  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship. There  was  no  need  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  two  sportsmen,  and  as  little 
need  to  hint  to  the  priest  the  line  of  conduct 
he  ought  to  pursue  towards  them. 

"  Cold,  wet,  hungry,  and  fatigued,  I  sec  you 
are,"  said  he,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
snapping  his  fingers  after  it.  "But  there's 
none  of  you  more  so  than  I  am  myself.  Up 
and  out  I 've  been  from  peep  of  day  this  morn- 
ing ;  not  a  morsel  inside  my  lips  since  the  bit 
of  breakfast  I  swallowed  at  six  o'clock ;  and 
never  sat  down  a  minute,  no,  nor  stood  still 
aither,  only  just  while  I  stepped  in  where  I  got 
calls,  to  buckle  a  pair  in  one  place,  and  christen 
a  couple  ofpausteens  in  another." 

"What  was  it  kept  you  so  busy,  Dennis?" 
said  Blake. 

"Patthern  day'-  dont  you  know?  And 
didn't  you  know  how  the  Heffernans  and  Con- 
rys  were  killing  each  other  last  year  ?  Oh, 
then,  if  I  hadn't  enough  to  do  with  them  this 
day,  my  name's  not  Dennis  Connelly.  God 
knows  a  heart-scald  they  are  to  any  one  that 
wants  to  keep  paice  and  quiet  among  them.  If 
you  knew  the  pain  I  have  in  my  shouldher 
this  minute  with  leathering  the  scoundrels,  and 
the  tired  legs  I  have  pelting  afther  them ;  for 
as  fast  as  I'd  disperse  them  in  one  place,  they'd 
gather  in  another."  And  Father  Dennis,  with 
grimaces  expressive  of  extreme  suffering,  rub- 
bed the  ailing  shoulder  with  his  left  hand,  and 
the  ailing  legs  with  both. 

"What!  do  you  beat  your  parishioners?" 
cried  the  Englishman,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do — bate  them  while  bating's 


*  A  half  festive  half  religious  meetiDg  of  the  people  in 
solitary  places,  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Ireland, 
and  at  which  much  fighting  sometimes  takes  place. 


good  for  them,  and  that's  long  enough,"  replied 
the  priest.  "  The  poor  ignorant  cratures  ! 
sure  they're  like  wild  Indians !    It's  the  only 

way  to  get  any  good  of  them." 

"And  are  none  of  them  ever  tempted  to 
make  a  return  in  kind  ?" 

"Sthrike  me!  is  it?  Ah,  captain,  you 
English  have  quare  notions  in  your  heads — no, 
but  down  on  their  knees  to  beg  my  pardon, 
and  wouldn't  think  they'd  have  luck  or  grace 
if  they  didn't  get  it.  When  one  dashes  into 
the  thick  of  a  fight,  then,  to  be  sure,  one  may 
get  an  odd  blow,  but  not  on  purpose — they'd 
think  the  hand  would  rot  off  them  if  they  riz  it 
on  their  clargy." 

"In  such  a  very  wild  district,  all  this  may 
probably  be  necessary,"  said  Clinton,  making 
a  polite  effort. 

"  It  is,  my  dear  sir,  quite  necessary,"  cried 
the  priest,  taking  Clinton's  remark  in  perfect 
good  faith;  "only  look  at  this  delicate  little 
switch  I  took  from  a  fellow  to-day.  There 
can't  be  less  than  a  pound's  weight  of  lead  in 
the  ferral.  A  crack  of  that  now  would  smash 
an  ox's  skull,  let  alone  a  Christian's ;  and  the 
blackguard  had  it  up  just  ready  to  let  fly  at 
one  that  wasn't  thinking  of  him  at  all — (you 
know  him,  Isidore — Davy  Gavan,  from  Rusve- 
la,  a  quiet  poor  man  as  ever  lived),  I  got  a 
hoult  of  the  stick,  but  the  fellow  held  it  tight ; 
he  darn't  sthrike  me,  and  he  didn't  like  to  let 
it  go  ;  so  there  we  were  at  it,  pully  hauly,  till 
I  twisted  it  out  of  his  gripe  in  spite  of  him.  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  give  him  a  good  clip  then, 
but  I  didn't  like  to  do  it  with  such  a  walloper, 
so  I  makes  a  kick  at  him  ;  and  what  do  you 
think  ?  the  impudent  scoundrel  caught  my  foot 
in  his  hand.  I  felt  I  could  not  help  going : 
but  just  as  I  was  tumbling  back,  I  tilts  up  the 
other  foot  with  a  spang,  hit  him  just  here  un- 
dher  the  butt  of  the  ear,  and  knocked  him  over 
and  over — you  never  seen  a  fellow  take  such  a 
roll.  Between  ourselves,"  added  the  stalwart 
champion  of  good  order,  with  a  meaning  com- 
pression of  the  lips,  and  a  corresponding  wink 
and  nod,  "he  didn't  get  up  quite  so  quick  as  1 
did." 

The  young  men  were  by  this  time  seated  in 
the  priest's  parlour,  where  no  time  was  lost  in 
purveying  for  them,  and  for  the  priest  himself, 
the  solacements  demanded  by  their  worn-out 
condition.  An  hour  must  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  since  their  meal  was  concluded,  They 
are  seated  round  a  blazing  turf  fire,  and  the 
corner  of  a  large  square  table  is  drawn  in  be- 
tween them,  the  more  conveniently  to  bring 
within  general  reach  the  materials  for  com- 
pounding the  smoking  and  smoky  beverage 
that  stands  before  each.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  apartment  is  rather  more  decent 
than  might  be  expected  in  a  district  so  uncivil- 
ised. It  is  ceiled  and  whitewashed,  and  the 
earthen  floor  is  covered  with  a  "  cautiugh,"' 
or  carpet  of  rush  matting.  It  moreover  boasts 
a  co\iple  of  little  sashed  windows,  a  painted 
wooden  chimneypiece,  (no  grate,  however,) 
and  for  ornament,  a  whole  series  of  highly 
coloured  prints  of  saints,  angels,  and  devils, 
varied  by  a  coffee-coloured  whole  length  portrait 
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of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  a  political  caricature  or  two  of 
some  fifty  years'  standing.  The  priest's  bed, 
it  is  true,  as  it  stands  against  the  wall,  is  rather 
a  conspicuous  object.  But- with  its  gay  chintz 
curtains  (quite  new)  and  its  patchwork  quilt, 
it  cannot  well  be  deemed  an  eyesore,  especially 
considering  that  the  room  is  not  otherwise  veiy 
rich  in  furniture.  Indeed,  unless  a  great  chest 
and  a  trunk  or  two  may  be  counted  as  such, 
the  inventory  must  be  limited  to  a  few  chairs,  | 
and  an  immense  wooden  press  painted  red,  j 
(mahogarry  colour  intended,)  to  which  the  wo- 


man of  the  house  is  paying  constant  visits,  the  sure 


"  Ay,  Dennis ;  but  'tisn't  either  of  them  you 
or  I'd  choose,  if  we  were  to  be  choked  at  all," 
said  Blake,  laughing ;  '  ■  water  like  this  'would 
be  more  to  our  taste.  Come,  will  you  tell  the 
story  of  the  cock  and  the  tumbler  to  Clinton  ? 
Bo,  now — that's  a  good  fellow." 

"Oh,  that  ould  story! — 'twould  be  no  plea- 
sure to  him." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  a  story  of  yours, 
if  you  will  so  far  favour  me,"  said  the  young 
officer,  politely. 

"You're  very  kind  to  say  so,  captain,  I'm 


upper  compartment  being  her  pantry,  and  the 
lower  her  repository  for  house  linen,  &c. 


Here  both  the  young  men  broke  in  upon  his 
disqualifying  speech,  with  assurances  that  at 


The  trio  at  the  fire  sat  for  a  time  silent  and  length  seemed  to  conquer  his  modesty.    "  Oh, 
unoccupied;  the  countenances  and  attitudes  of  if  you  ra'ally  have  a  fancy  for  it,  gentlemen, 
each  richly,  though  in  different  styles,  expres- 
sive of  the  quiet  indolent  satisfaction  of  rest 

after  fatigue.    At  length,  rousing  himself,  Fa-  j  have  any  idaia  of  the  sort  of  a  life  a  poor  man 


'tis  no  throuble  to  me  to  tell  it,  to  be  sure. 
I  don't  know,  Captain  Clinton,  whether  you 


ther  Dennis  exclaimed,  "Come,  another  tum- 
bler, gentlemen!  A  wet  day  in  the  hills  calls 
for  two,  at  any  rate,  to  the  one  you'd  take  at 
any  other  time." 

"  Ay,  that's  the  rule,  Clinton ;  so  fill,  fill, 
my  boy,"  cried  Blake.  "  Do  you  know,  I  think 
you  are  getting  reconciled  to  the  poteen  ?" 

"  You  are  not  far  from  the  truth,"  returned 
Clinton,  smiling.  "Iam  truly  grateful  to  the 
put — put — been,  or  what  do  you  call  it  ?  and 


lades,  that's  coadjuther  (what  you'd  call  curate, 
you  knoAv)  to  a  snug,  dacent,  worthy,  gentale 
parish  priest  that  loves  his  aisc.  I'll  tell  you, 
then.  It's  just  the  life  of  a  pack-horse — no 
better.  A  sort  of  hand-ball  he  is,  knocked 
about  here  and  there,  and  up  and  down,  and 
to  and  fro,  wherever  his  shuparior  plases  to 
think  he's  wanted.  Then,  afther  slaving  this 
way  all  day,  routed  out  of  his  bed,  maybe, 
half-a-dozen  times  in  the  coorse  of  the  one 


with  good  reason  too,  for  I  never  swallowed  a  |  night,  to  trot  to  the  far  ends  of  the  parish  at 
potion  half  so  grateful  as  that  tumbler  you  I  the  bidding  of  every  ould  collioch  that  takes  it 
forced  down  my  throat  by  way  of  a  preparative  |  into  her  crazy  head  she's  booked  for  the  other 
to  drying  myself.  Henceforward  1  shall  ever 
account  it  as  the  very  best  of  cordials,  where 
cordials  are  needed." 

"There's  many  a  true  word  said  in  jest, 
captain,"  said  Father  Dennis,  nodding,  as  he 
filled  his  own  glass  brimful,  and  with  an  air  of 
practised  dexterity,  turned  it  into  his  tumbler. 

"You  fancy  I'm  jesting,  Mr.  Connelly,  do 
you  ?  Upon  my  honour  you  are  wrong  if  you 
do.    I  literally  think  what  I  say  of  it." 

"  Then  upon  my  honour,  and  my  conscience 
too,  you're  not  far  out  in  that,  any  way.  And 
it's  in  such  a  place  as  this  it  is  needed.  Oh, 
the  hardships  I  have  to  go  through  here  in  the 
winter  saison,  they're  beyond  belief!  One 
can't  even  have  a  horse  to  help  one  out,  for 
there's  no  riding.  Look  at  my  two  elegant 
pair  of  boots  that  I  brought  with  me,  hanging 
up  there  against  the  wall,  till  they'd  puzzle  the 
rats  themselves  to  make  any  use  of  them.  And 
the  foot  work  through  the  wet  bogs  is  the  sore 
work,  though  nothing  at  all  to  the  boat  work. 
Think,  now,  what  it  is  to  be  out  tossing  on  this 
conthrary  coast  in  all  weathers — often  with 
every  tack  about  you  as  dripping  wet  as  if  you 
were  keelhauled,  and  knowing  all  the  time  that 
you  have  a  great  dale  better  chance  of  the  bot- 
tom than  of  any  other  end  to  your  voyage. — 
How  would  you  like  that,  captain  ? 

"  Not  at  all,'  I  confess.  But  I  hardly  think 
the  perils  of  the  sea  can  be  much  greater  than 
the  perils  of  the  land  in  this  quarter." 

"  Ah,  the  mooreen !"  cried  the  priest.  "  Well, 
captain,  I  agree  with  you.  As  bad  to  be  choked 
that  way  as  with  salt  water." 
3  K 


world,  and  she  as  tough  all  the  time,  maybe, 
as  an  old  raven," 

"I  beg  pardon  for  the  interruption,  Mr. 
Connelly,"  said  Clinton,  laughing  heartily  at 
the  list  of  grievances,  or  rather  at  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  set  forth,  tones  and  grima- 
ces inclusive ;  "  but  you  must  make  allowance 
for  my  utter  ignorance.  Tell  me,  how  is  this 
very  hard  case  different  from  yours  at  present, 
as  a  parish  priest  ?  You  are  liable  to  be  called 
about  in  the  same  way,  if  I  don't  misunder- 
stand you." 

"  True  for  you,  my  dear  sir.    I  have  most  of 
the  hardships  as  it  is,  sure  enough.    But  then 
there's  two  little  circumstances  in  the  case  that 
make  a  material  difference.    The  poor  coadju- 
ther, you  see,  does  all  the  work,  and  gets  only 
half,  maybe  only  the  third,  of  the  dues.  Then, 
again,  afther  one  of  them  unlucky  calls,  when 
he  jogs  back  tired  and  disappointed,  all  the 
comfort  there's  for  him  is  black  looks,  if  it  is'nt 
j  hard  words  itself,  from  one  that  wouldn't  wag 
j  a  finger  to  save  him  a  journey  to  Jerico  and 
j  back  again." 

"All  very  true,"  cried  Blake,    "But  where 
has  the  story  slipped  to,  Dennis  ?" 
!     "  Patience,  Isidore,  I'm  coming  to  it,  all  in 
j  good  time,  if  you'll  only  let  me.    Well,  you  are 
:  to  know,  Captain  Clinton,  there  was  once  upon 
a  time  a  poor  priest — as  it  might  be  myself — 
and  he,  afther  a  hard  day's  work,  was  just 
going  to  sit  down  to  his  little  supper,  of  a  Sat- 
urday night,  of  all  nights  in  the  week,  when 
there  comes  a  tantararara  to  his  door,  enough 
to  waken  up  the  dead ;  and  before  he  had  time 
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to  bless  himself,  he  was  packed  off  to  ride 
seven  niiles  up  the  mountain,  through  the  rain 
and  sleet  and  wind  (pitch  dark  it  was  too,  into 
the  bargain)  to  anoint  a  c»ature  that  wasn't 


Scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  two 
youths  were  not  half  that  time  asleep,  when 
Blake  was  awaked  by  Father  Dennis's  house- 
keeper, with  the  information  that  a  marriage 


expected.*  Well,  captain,  I  needn't  tell  you  party  had  arrived,  after  having  followed  the 
what  a  time  he  and  his  poor  baste  had  of  it,  ;  priest  all  day,  and  that,  if  he  and  his  friend 
getting  through  the  bogs  such  a  night;  but  he  |  would  rise,  they  might  see  the  whole  of  the  fun 
did  get  through  them  at  last.  The  man  of  the  from  the  top  of  the  partition  wall,  without 
house  was  in  bed,  but  he  got  up,  and  brought  being  themselves  seen.  "  It's  Tom  Conry's 
out  a  little  cruiskeen  of  potteen ;  and  another  widdy,  sir,"  he  said,  "Mary  Duaue,  and  the 
man  that  had  come  across  from  Joyce  Country,  bridegroom  is  a  boy  from  Litthermullin,  Pat- 
he  got  up  too,  and  they  all  three  settled  them-  j  sheen  Halloran  by  name — a  big  mullet-headed 
selves  down  by  the  fire,  very  cosey  and  com-  sommochawn,  the  very  moral  of  the  first  hus- 


fortable.  The  priest  had  just  mixed  his 
tumbler,  when  he  sees  the  cock,  that  was 
roosting  upon  the  rafters  above,  lifting  up  the 
wings  of  him  this  way"  (acting  the  motion), 
"getting  ready  for  the  crow;  a  sign,  mark 
you,  that  twelve  o'clock  is  coming.  Now,  a 
priest  can't  touch  bit  or  sup,  you  know,  from 
twelve  o'  clock  on  Saturday  night,  till  twelve 
o'clock  next  day — that's  till  afther  last  mass 


band,  just  as  soft-looiring,  as  fat  and  as  foolish. 
Och,  if  your  honor  seen  the  pair,  you  would 
laugh  if  there  was  a  laugh  in  you  !" 

Blake  instantly  rose,  and  roused  his  compan- 
ion, who  though  at  first  more  disposed  to  lie 
still  than  to  enjoy  the  finest  fun  in  the  world, 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  get  up.  When  both 
had  dressed,  they  ascended  by  a  ladder  to 
the  place  which  the  house  keeper  had  pointed 


So  when  he  sees  the  lad  preparing,  he  ups  ',  out  as  a  point  of  observation  for  the  survey  of 
with  the  tumbler"  (still  acting),  "  and  down  j  the  next  apartment,  and  there,  sure  enough,  a 
clean  he  had  it,  before  the  screech  came,  very  amusing  scene  met  their  eyes.  The 
'  There  now,'  says  he  in  Irish,  as  he  sat  down  bridal  party  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
with  a  whack,  '  wasn't  that  well  done  ?  I  took  j  people  of  the  house  by  their  dripping  garments, 
it  off  between  the  clapping  and  the  crowing.' "  J  were  (with  one  exception)  clustered  round  the 
The  lungs  of  the  young  Englishman  did  j  fire,  which  a  half  dressed  girl,  evidently  roused 
"crow  like  chanticleer"  at  this  narrative  ;  j  from  her  sleep  for  the  occasion,  had  just  re- 
nor  was  he  behind  in  the  clapping.  j  plenished.     This  damsel  was  now  squatted 

Ah,  but  it  is  better  far  in  the  Irish,"  re-  clown  before  her  handy-work,  blowing  it  up 

with  might  and  main  by  the  alternate  aid  of 


sumed  Father  Dennis.  "  Edir  sgihan  see  gub, 
you  know  Isidore,  between  the  wing  and  the 
back.    By  far  more  expressive." 

Another  hearty  fit  of  laughter  signalised  the 


her  scanty  red  petticoat,  and  her  redder 
and  from  time  to  time  intermitting  her  occupa- 
tion to  invite  the  approach  of  the  straggler- 


conclusion  of  the  story.  But,  Clinton  having  gentle  dame — who,  however,  stoutly  resisted 
for  some  time  given  tokens  of  a  disposition  to  j  persuasives,  whether  verbal  or  manual,  to 
sleep,  his  friend  now  proposed  that  they  should  !  move  her  from  the  spot  near  the  door,  where 


bid  their  kind  host  good-night.  Dennis, 
though  willing  to  prolong  the  entertainment, 
was  too  polite  to  resist  their  wishes,  and  he 
accordingly  rose  and  led  the  way  across  the 
kitchen  to  an  apartment,  which  was  certainly 
no  favourable  contrast  to  the  one  they  had  just 
quitted.  The  earthen  floor  in  its  undisguised 
ruggedness — the  unhinged  door  merely  resting 
against  its  door-frame — the  partition  wall 
wanting  at  least  two  feet  of  reaching  the  loft 
of  hurdles  that  formed  the  sole  ceiling  over- 
head— and  the  small  dismantled  window,  one 
pane  alone,  out  of  its  four,  in  proper  order  for 
excluding  air  and  admitting  light,  displayed 
no  inconsiderable  sum  total  of  discomfort. 
Nor  was  there  much  to  balance  the  account, 
except  a  tolerable  clear  fire  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  clean  and  good  articles  of  bedding  that 
furnished  forth  a  wooden-roofed  bedstead, 
sociably  destined  for  the  accomodation  of  the 
pair  of  wearied  sportsmen.  Clinton's  glance 
did  not  fail  to  take  in  all  these  details.  But 
the  idea  of  a  bivouack  being  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  he  was  able,  with  good  grace,  to  make 
light  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lamentations 
with  which  the  parting  compliments  of  the 
hospitable  priest  were  rather  profusely  sea- 
soned. 


*  Not  expected  to  live. 


she  had  thought  fit  to  establish  herself.  But 
the  object  that  most  immediately  caught 
Clinton's  observation  was  a  huge  settle-bed 
near  the  fire,  from  which  more  than  one  head 
appeared,  projecting  like  birds  from  the  nest 
to  take  observation  of  the  company  who  had 
broke  up  their  rest. 

"Now  I  must  be  your  Asmodeus,  I  suppose, 
Clinton,"  said  Blake.  "  To  begin,  I  must 
point  out  the  bride  to  you." 

"Needless,  quite  needless,  my  good  friend,'* 
returned  the  other.  "  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  fair  personification  of  bridal  bashfulness, 
leaning  against  the  wall  there,  aloof  from  the 
rest  of  the  bevy." 

"  Truly,  I  believe  you  are  right.  The 
shrinking  attitude,  and  the  half-averted  visage, 
and  the  hood  of  the  blue  cloak,  held  so  modest- 
ly round  the  chin,  for  fear  a  glimpse  at  all 
could  be  had  of  her  !  'tis  capitally  well  got  up 
altogether !  There  now  is  the  good  of  practice 
to  make  perfect.  Not  one  raw  maiden  in  ten 
could  top  her  part  with  the  widow." 

"Well,  as  you  would  say,  joy  be  with  her: 
But  you  are  forgetting  your  office,  Sign  or 
Diable ;  which  is  the  happy  man  ?" 

"Well,  to  say  truth,  he  is  a  stranger  to  me. 
But  from  Nelly's  account,  I  opine,  by  the 
great  red  head,  and  red  gills,  and  clumsy  build, 
and  sheepish  look,  we  may  identify  him  in  the 
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person  of  the  worthy  beyond  there  so  busy 
with  the  toe  of  his  brogue  settling  straws  in 
crosses.  Symbolical  and  ominous  that,  I  am 
afraid !  But  hush,  here  comes  Father  Dennis. 
Not  a  whisper  above  your  breath  now,  or  he'll 
look  up  at  us,  for  he  knows  my  peephole  of  old.*' 
There  was  a  general  movement  among  the 
groups  below,  as  the  priest  made  his  appear- 
ance; but  we  may  fairly  confine  our  notice  (as 
Blake  did)  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
former  shrunk  yet  closer  to  the  wall,  while  the 
gallant  groom  came  forward,  fumbling  in  his 
pockets,  and  looking  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  as  if  for  escape  or  assistance.  At  length 
he  lugged  forth  the  foot  of  a  stocking,  and  one 
by  one  extracted  its  contents,  some  eight-and- 
twenty  lilly- white  shillings  of  which  they  for- 
med a  goodly  pile  on  the  table,  that  had  mean- 
while been  placed  before  the  ecclesiastic. 
Father  Dennis  seemed  to  look  on  during  this 
operation  with  much  unconcern ;  and  when  it 
was  completed  and  the  money  pushed  over  to 
him,  he  measured  its  height  with  his  thumb, 
and  cooly  pushed  it  back.  "  This  won't  do, 
my  lady,"  cried  he,  addressing  the  bashful 
fair  one,  whose  ogling  of  the  wall  became  only 
the  closer ;  "  pay  me  the  ten  shillings  you  owe 
me  for  giving  the  rites  of  the  church  to  your 
last  husband,  and  then  I'll  marry  you  to  an- 
other, and  welcome — but  the  devil  a  bit  till 
then." 

Not  a  word  issued  from  the  blue  hood  ;  but 
the  bridegroom's  voice,  with  the  chorus  of  two 
others,  opened  at  once  in  Irish.  The  priest 
replied  in  the  same  language  ;  they  rejoined 
with  interest  (one  little-looking  woman  being 
particularly  voeiferous)  and  the  exchange  of 
fire  became  every  moment  more  close  and  con- 
tinuous. 

"  Blake,  all  this  is  only  a  dumb  show  to  me ; 
pray,  favor  me  with  an  interpretation,"  whisp- 
ered Clinton  to  his  companion,  who  was 
almost  convulsedwith  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Oh  such  a  whimsical  debate  on  the  subject  ■ 
of  the  ten  shillings  !  but  I  hardly  know  how  to 
render  it  for  you.  That  little  bitter  old 
woman  there  is  the  first  husband's  mother  ; 
she  is  all  but  drowning  poor  Dennis's  enumer- 
ation of  his  expenses  of  purse  and  person  in  com- 
ing by  boat  to  her  son  in  a  most  plentiful  torrent 
of  abuses.  Then  there  is  the  bride's  mother, 
whining  and  trying  to  mollify ;  and  the 
bride's  brother  making  out  a  long  account  of 
losses  sustained,  and  a  blank  one  of  the  balance 
sheet ;  and  the  happy  man  himself,  disputing 
his  liability,  and  professing  his  inability  to 
answer  the  debt  of  his  predecessor.  Now,  now, 
again  Father  Dennis  strikes  in — '  A  folly  to 
talk !  one  score  must  be  cleared  off  before  ano- 
ther is  begun.' " 

"And  his  firmness  causes  a  lull,"  said 
Clinton. 

"Ay,  and  sends  the  bridegroom's  hand  into 
his  pocket  again,  though  he  almost  swore  him- 
self black  in  the  face  just  now  that  he  had  not 
another  shilling  in  the  world.  Out  comes  the 
silver.  Oh,  that  sleeveen  of  a  fellow,  see  how 
he  keeps  the  hand  over  it !  I'd  lay  anything 
now  he'll  want  to  get  off  for  part  I" 


I  "Heyday  !  what  has  raised  the  storm 
I  again?"  exclaimed  the  Englishman,  as  the 
j  clamour  recommenced  as  spiritedly  as  ever. 
"  As  I  guessed  he  has  put  down  six  shillings, 

and  wants  time  for  the  other  four.  Time  for  a 
■  month — for  a  fortnight — Och !  prayers  and 
j  entreaties  ! — well  then  really  Dennis  is  very 
j  tough — maybe  the  poor  fellow  actually  hasn't 

it." 

"So  it  is  your  fashion  in  this  country  to 
marry  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  is  it?" 
said  Clinton. 

"  Too  much  so,  I  confess.  But  in  the  present 
case,  a  man  might  have  stock,  cows,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  goats,  and  still  not  silver  for  a 
j  present  occasion.     I  have  more  than  half  a 
i  mind  to  discover  myself  and  lend.    Och  !  no 
!  need  of  it !  he  has  found  out  a  pocket  he  didn't 
j  know  he  had  about  him — two  shillings.  You 
may  coin  the  other  two,  my  tight  lad,  before  1 
think  again  of  helping  you.    Now  he  is  trying 
to  persuade  Nelly's  husband  to  go  bail  for  him. 
A  civil  refusal — Father  Dennis  wouldn't  take 
his  bail.    By  my  honor  and  credit,  but  this  is 
too  good !    Another  little  pocket  he  has  dis- 
covered, and  out  come  the  last  two  shillings ! 
My  blessings  on — Hollo  !  mercy  on  us  !  is  the 
woman  electrified  ?" 

This  vehement  exclamation  was  not  uncal- 
led for,  since  the  very  moment  the  modest 
shrinking  bride  saw  the  last  coin  deposited,  she 
flung  back  her  hood,  and,  bursting  through 
the  circle,  stood  before  the  priest  with  eyes 
flashing,  and  cheeks  glowing,  and  tongue  ready 
to  ;ring  an  alarm  peal.  "Since  you  have  got 
my  money,  give  me  the  worth  of  it!"  she  cried. 
1 '  Say  me  a  mass  for  the  sowl  of  my  poor  man 
that's  gone  !  God  knows  it's  chape  arnin'  fur 
ye!" 

"Whisht,  woman,  whisht — stop  your  clatter 
— don't  you  know  there's  gentlemen  in  the 
house  ?    Do  you  want  to  rouse  them  up  ?" 

"  Who  cares  for  your  gentlefolks !"  she  cried, 
screaming  still  louder  and  stamping  with  pas- 
sion. "  Let  me  have  something  for  my  money, 
I  say — It's  little  you  ever  give,  but  let  me  have 
something!" 

"  Hut  tut — sure  it's  none  of  your  money  I 
touched,  maureen!  Halloran  did  the  thing 
handsome,  afther  all — ped  me  for  himself  and 
yourself,  and  poor  Tom  into  the  bargain.  I've 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  you,  asthore." 

"You  have  something  to  do  with  me,  and 
plenty  to  do  with  me.  'Twas  my  money  he 
ped  you  down.  Faith  I'd  think  twice  afore 
I'd  marry  without  the  marriage  money  in  my 
fist — to  lave  a  man  the  right  to  sell  me  whin 
he'd  get  tired  o'  me !" 

At  this  moment  the  virago  started  and 
paused  in  her  turn,  the  long-suppressed  laughter 
from  above  breaking  forth  in  an  uncontrollable 
peal.  Father  Dennis's  eye  instantly  sought 
the  aperture.  "Bother,  you  scamp,  is  it 
there  you  are?"  he  cried,  shaking  his  fist  good 
humouredly  at  his  young  friend  ;  "  and  you 
have  brought  the  English  captain  to  spy  at  me 
too !  By  this  and  that,  Isidore,  I'll  be  even 
with  you  for  this  yet." 
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,*"  Faith,  you  are  even  with  me  as  it  is,  for  1 1  his  wife,  and  may  sell  her  again  for  the  same, 
am  more   than  half  choaked  with   laugh-  j  if  he  can  find  a  purchaser.    I  have  known  it 


gasped  Blake, 


Oh, 


these  sides  of  |  actually  done  in  one  instance — though  I  sup- 
pose Dennis  would  snap  off  my  nose  for  men- 
tioning it,  as  I  know  I  cannot  back  it  by  a 
second.  But  so  far  as  talk  goes,  all  the  priests 
or  layman  san  say  won't  beat  it  out  of  their 
heads  but  that  it  is  lawful.  There's  another 
item  for  your  commonplace  book,  if  you  keep 
one.  I  think  a  good  long  list  of  Cunnemara 
characteristics  have  fallen  underyour  eye  in  this 
ramble  of  ours." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  certainly  been  fortunate  in 
this  respect,"  said  the  young  officer.  "  What- 
ever may  be  my  future  adventures,  lam  pretty 
sure  they  will  never  efface  the  memory  of 
this  'Night  in  Cunnemara.'" — Chambers' Ed- 


mg 

mine  !  they  ought  to  be  iron  to  stand  it." 

"  And  the  wall  ought  to  be  iron  to  stand 
your  wriggling ;  you'll  have  it  a-top  of  us,  I 
think,"  cried  the  priest.  "  Come  down  out  of 
that,  and  don't  be  making  a  fool  of  yourself 
and  aggravating  me  !  Come  down,  I  tell  you, 
both  o'  ye,  and  look  at  the  wedding  like 
Christians." 

"  Here  I  am  at  your  elbow."  said  Blake, 
making  a  leap  from  the  top  of  the  partition 
wall,  while  his  companion  effected  a  more 
orderly  entrance.    "Here  we  both  are,  and 
now  let  me  settle  the  debate  between  you  and 
Mary  Duane.    Mary  will  forgive  your  making 
her  pay  old  debts  (and,  you  know  yourself,  j  inburgh  Journal 
that   is    the   greatest  offence  that  can  be  j 
given  in  this  country),  and  you'll  promise  to  j 
say  the  mass  for  poor  Tom  Conry.    You  ought  I 
to  do  what  you  can  for  him,  I'm  sure,  if  it  was 
only  for  old  acquaintance  sake.    Many's  the  i 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

There  are  some  acts  of  the  legislature  which, 
because  they  excite  no  great  amount  of  contro- 


good  drop  of  potheen  of  his  making  has  helped  !  versy  in  passing,  are  little  thought  of,  then  or 
to  wet  the  whistle  for  you  before  now.  And  I  afterwards,  but  yet,  in  the  eye  of  a  benevolent 
right  good  it  was,  always — wasn't  it?  It's  the  I  mind,  are  more  significant,  and  of  more  real 
least  you  can  do  to  give  him  a  cast  of  your  !  importance,  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  which 


office,  when  he  so  often  gave  you  one  of  his 
before  the  puff  was  out  of  him." 

"  Well*  well,  sure  I'll  do  it !  No  more 
words  about  it  now,"  cried  the  priest :  and  the 
women  hailed  the  promises  in  a  torrent  of 
thanks  and  blessings  on  "  Misther  Isidore." 

When  these  were  silenced,  the  ceremony 
proceeded.  Bottles  of  the  national  cordial 
were  then  produced  from  the  pockets  of  the 
men,  and  from  under  the  cloaks  of  the  women, 
supplying  means  of  a  deep  pledge  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ; 
which  last  important  branch  of  the  rites  roused 
up  even  the  tenants  of  the  settle-bed,  who  had 
fallen  fast  asleep  during  the  lull. 

The  departure  of  the  bridal  company  of 


attract  the  most  notice.  Of  this  class  we  con- 
sider the  act  against  cruelty  to  animals — a 
measure  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  that 
we  are  aware  of  in  the  days  of  either  Greek  or 
Roman  greatness,  or  amongst  the  modern  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  idea  of  extending  the 
right  of  personal  protection  from  the  human  be- 
ing to  the  brute  tribes  was  one  reserved  for 
Britain  and  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one 
for  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  entitled  to 
some  credit.  Yet  the  triumph  is  not  by  any 
means  a  complete  one.  We  are  forced,  with 
humility,  to  recollect  that  there  are  other  parts 
of  Europe  where  legislative  interference  was 
not  so  necessary  as  in  Britain  ;  and  also  that, 
though  the  law  was  passed,  it  has  by  no  means 


course  followed ;  but  the  priest  and  his  two  i  abolished  the  practices  against  which  it  was 


young  guests  continued  chatting  and  laughing 
by  the  kitchen  fire  for  some  time  after  the  dis- 
persion. 

"Well,  Clinton,"  said  Blake,  "you  have  now 
seen  a  good  specimen  of  an  Irish  wedding. 
Do  you  think  it  was  worth  getting  out  of  bed 
for?" 

"I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  anything," 
was  the  reply.  "It  was  a  most  original 
scene — comic  beyond  what  I  could  have  con- 
ceived, even  of  ^ a  Cunnemara  wedding.  The 
comic  effect  was  admirable.  The  bridegroom, 
with  his  inimitable  cruise  of  discovery  through 
forgotten  pockets,  and  the  bashful  bride  trans- 
formed by  a  magic  touch  into  an  amazon. 
Why,  it  would  make  no  bad  groundwork  for  a 
pantomime.  By  the  bye,  though,  the  lady 
dropped  something  that  puzzled  me.  What 
was  that  she  said  about  her  husband's  having 
a  right  to  sell  her  ?" 

"How?  a  right  to  sell  her?  Did  she  say 
that  ?  Oh,  I  know  now  what  you  mean — that's 
if  she  did  not  pay  the  marriage  money.  A 
queer  notion  the  people  have  here,  that  if  a 
man  pays  the  marriage  fees,  he  in  fact  buys 


directed.  In  France,  and  most  other  conti- 
nental countries,  horses,  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals, are  generally  treated  with  extreme  hu- 
manity, and  there,  of  course,  no  express  legal 
enactment  is  required  for  their  protection.  The 
Frenchman  talks  to  his  horse,  coaxes  it  on  with 
words  of  endearment,  gives  it  a  portion  of  his 
bread,  and  sweetens  its  mouth  with  a  bit  of 
sugar  or  carrot ;  the  animal  consequently  be- 
comes most  tractable,  and  exerts  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  for  his  master.  The  Turks 
are  the  kindest  of  all  people.;  to  their  animals. 
Their  religion  teaches  them  that  acts  of  kind- 
ness done  to  animals,  will  be  esteemed  as  good 
deeds  by  the  Almighty,  and  thus  their  piety  is 
ever  exerted  in  seeking  out  objects  whereon 
their  humane  feelings  can  be  exercised.  Pious 
Turks  will  not  suffer  birds'  nests  to  be  dis- 
turbed, neither  will  they  wantonly  kill  any  fea- 
thered or  furred  creature.  A  recent  traveller 
mentions  that  he  has  seen  wealthy  Turks  at 
Constantinople,  in  coming  out  of  the  mosques 
or  churches,  buy  cagefuls  of  birds,  to  which 
they  immediately  had  the  pleasure  of  giving 
liberty.    Cats  are  also  much  taken  care  of  by 
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the  Turks,  and  even  clogs,  which  they  deem 
unclean,  are  objects  of  constant  solicitude.  In 
every  town  in  Turkey  there  are  low  stone  foun- 
tains of  fresh  water,  at  which  the  dogs  in  the 
streets  may  at  all  times  slake  their  thirst. 

We  can"  show  nothing  like  this  kindness  to 
animals  in  England  or  Scotland.    We  cannot 
show  a  single  fountain  in  a  single  town  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  dogs.    We  can,  without 
doubt,  point  to  a  few  horse  troughs  erected  here  J 
and  there  on  the  waysides,  but  these  are  not 
set  up  merely  with  the  view  of  comforting  the 
animals,  but  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  un-  [ 
der  their  load,  and  so  failing  in  the  execution  ! 
of  their  appointed  task.    Besides,  how  fre-  [ 
quently  do  we  see  these  horse  fountains  de-  j 
stroyed !  We  know  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  ruins 
within  as  many  miles  of  Edinburgh.  The  placing 
of  so  much  as  a  shilling's  worth  of  metal  about 
them,  is  certain  to  ensure  their  destruction. 

The  horse  leads  a  very  fine  gentlemanly  sort 
of  life  in  England,  provided  he  is  a  good  or  an  j 
elegantly  formed  horse.    If  he  be  youthful, 
has  a  beautiful  glossy  skin,  can  win  a  race,  ! 
and  show  a  pedigree,  he  will  be  petted,  pam- 
pered, talked  of,  and  chronicled.    But  let  him 
grow  6ld,  lose  his  polish,  and  begin  to  lag  in  his 
paces,  and  it  is  all  over  with  him — degradation 
and  suffering  mark  the  close  of  his  career. 
Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  London  cab- 
horse — once  perhaps  a  racer— a  creature  yoked 
between  two  shafts,  trailing  a  top-heavy  vehi- 
cle after  him,  and  urged  on  with  the  bitter, 
bitter  lash,  applied  over  his  thin  flanks  and 
half-famished  sides  :  crack,  crack,  the  whip  is 
sounding  in  our  ears  at  this  moment,  as  the  j 
pitiless  driver  hurries  on  in  his  headlong  course, 
dashing  through  betwixt  waggons,  coaches, 
and  carts,  and  trying,  by  his  very  speed,  and 
the  sustaining  power  of  wheel  and  harness,  to  j 
keep  the  poor  animal  from  sinking  and  dying  I 
in  the  midst  of  the  thoroughfare. 

Along  with  the  London  cab-men  we  may  | 
class  the  Scotch  coal-carters.     Both  may  be 
supposed  to  rank  as  one  genus,  as  respects  the  j 
interest  they  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  brute  | 
creation.     The  Edinburgh  coaldriver  may  be  j 
described  as  a  sublimation  of  the  peculiar  genus  j 
to  which  he  belongs.     His  favourite  mode  of ' 
driving  his  horse  consists  in  tugging  him  with  j 
a  rope  halter  by  the  left  hand,  while  he  bela- 
bours him  with  a  stick  with  the  right.    He  is  J 
of  course  perfectly  regardless  as  to  where  his  | 
strokes  fall.    A  good  horseman  never  strikes  j 
his  horse  before  the  saddle,  but  the  carter 
makes  no  distinction.    Sometimes  the  blows  are 
directed  upon  the  head  and  across  the  eyes  or 
mouth  of  the  horse ;  sometimes  across  the  back 
or  legs  ;  and  when  these  blows  do  not  produce 
the  proper  effect,  he  aims  a  well-directed  kick 
with  the  point  of  his  iron-shod  foot  against  the 
belly  of  the  animal.    But,  frequently,  the  load 
is  so  disproportionate  to   the  poor  horse's 
strength  or  feeding,  that  all  these  appliances, 
blows  as  well  as  kicks,  accompanied  with  un- 
meaning howls  of  execration,  fail  in  causing  the 
animal  to  go  forward,  and  he  sinks  down  in  the 
open  street,  a  victim  of  the  most  brutal  tyranny 
that  the  human  mind  can  picture. 


The  perfect  impunity  with  which  persons  of 
the  above  humble  order  maltreat  their  horses, 
often  causes  us  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  police  of 
the  country.  The  law,  indeed,  might  as  well 
have  never  been  enacted,  for  no  one  seems  to 
pay  any  regard  to  it.  We  now  allude  to  the 
subject,  with  the  hope  of  stirring  up  some  phi- 
lanthropic individuals  to  take  ready  and  ener- 
getic means  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  We  do  not  here  appeal  to  ordinary 
commonplace  persons  who  take  things  easily, 
or  who  are  afraid  of  "  coming  before  the  pub- 
lic." We  direct  our  observations  to  persons 
who  have  at  once  leisure  and  inclination  to 
emulate  the  conduct  of  the  benevolent  How- 
ard, and  who  will  devote  themselves  with  heart 
and  soul  to  the  duty  of  protecting  animals  from 
oppression.  Who  volunteers  in  this  noble 
cause  '.' — Chambers. 


SERVANTS  AT  THE  COUNTY  COURT. 

Three  fair  damsels  who  congregated  at  the 
County  Court  on  Monday  last,  were,  first,  a  fat 
and  frowsy-looking  cook,  called  Sarah  Shanks : 
second,  a  prim,  starched,  sharply  braced-up 
waiting-maid  ;  and  the  third  was  a  thorough- 
going rough-skinn'd  and  hard-fisted  servant  of 
"  all  work."  Each  had  on  as  many  clothes  as 
she  could  possibly  carry,  and  the  fat  and  frowsy 
cook  sported  a  huge  ring  !  They  had  all  been 
previously  acquainted,  but  had  not  anticipated 
a  meeting  in  the  Middlesex  County  Court  on 
this  occasion. 

"  Why,  Sally  Shanks,"  said  the  waiting-wo- 
man, "  why,  goodness  me,  who'd  a  thort  of 
seeing  you  eer  ?"  "  Or  me  you  ?"  replied  Sally 
Shanks.  "I've  summoned  my  missis,"  said 
the  waiting- woman.  "  And  so  have  I,"  said 
the  cook.  "  Well  I  never,"  chim'd  in  the  ser- 
vant of  '  all  work  ;'  "  if  I  'aint  bin  and  done 
the  same  !"  "He — he — he — he"  said  the  Abi- 
gails, in  full  chorus.  "  Missises  wont  let  no 
servants  live  now,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks;"  "no 
goin's  out,  no  follorers,  and  no  perkesites; 
they  takes  away  the  werry  kitchen  stuff." 
"Yes,"  said  the  housemaid,  "and  then  see 
how  they  pokes  about ;  no  missis  aint  got  any 
business  in  the  kitchen."  "No,  to  be  sure," 
said  the  waiting-woman,  "if  they  knew  their 
places ;  'spose  we  was  to  be  a-poking  our  noses 
inter  the  drawin'-room.  I'm  sure  my  missis  is 
no  better  than  she  o'rtto  be."  "  No,  nor  mine," 
said  the  housemaid,  twisting  up  her  snub  nose  ; 
"  servants  is  got  feelings  as  well  as  missises. 
What  did  you  leave  for,  Missis  Shanks?" 
"  Oh,  missis  wanted  dinner  sarved  up  by  half- 
past  five,  and  I  fell  poorly  and  couldn't  hurry  ; 
and  so  she  came  down  in  a  panic,  and  I  told 
her  I  worn't  used  to  it,  and  up  and  said  she 
might  get  another  cook.  So  she  told  me  to 
pack  up  directly.  I  said  I'd  have  my  month's 
warning.  She  said  I  shouldn't ;  so  I  wouldn't 
take  nothen — and  so  I've  summoned  her  ;  but  I 
des  say  she'll  be  too  frighted  to  come,  and  so  I 
shall  get  my  money." 

"  That'sright,"  said  the  housemaid ;  "  there's 
nothen  like  sticking  up  for  one's  rights.  There's 
my  missis  said  I  shouldn't  have  no  follorers : 
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but  we  had  a  nice  front  area,  and  my  sweet- 
heart used  to  get  over  the  railins,  till  at  last 
missis  she  finds  it  out,  and  calls  me  inter  the 
sitting-room,  and  ses  to  me,  ses  she,  'Susan,' 
ses  she,  '  you've  disobeyed  the  rules  of  my 
house.'  'As  how,  mam?'  says  I,  not  a  bit 
frightened.  '  Why,'  says  she,  '  you  receive 
visitors  in  a  clandestinous  manner;  and  the 
rules  of  my  house  forbids  any  follorers.'  '  Lawk, 
mam !'  ses  I, '  deed  you're  very  much  mistaken,' 
ses  I ;  '  deed  you  are,  mam,'  ses  I.  '  Well,'  says 
she,  '  I  hope  I  am.'  '  I  almost  busted  into 
laughing  afore  her  face,  cos  I  know'd  Thomas 
ud  be  at  the  area  at  nine  ;  and,  sure  as  a  gun, 
there  he  was  at  nine.  So  he  jest  whistled,  and 
popp'd  down ;  but  he  hadn't  hardly  got  a  bit  o' 
wittles  in  his  mouth  before  I  hears  missis  a- 
ereeping  down  the  stairs ;  and  afore  I  could 
hide  him,  she  comes  right  slap  into  the  kitchen. 
So  she  told  me  to  go  about  my  business.  But 
I  mean  to  let  her  know  as  servants  aint  to  be 
treated  in  that  way.  Why,  she  stopp'd  7s.  Gd. 
tor  breakages !"  "Shameful !  monstrous !  No 
servant  oughtn't  to  pay  for  nothen,"  said  Mrs. 
Sally  Shanks.  "  For  my  part,  I  sharnt  enter 
into  no  family  agin  where  there  aint  a  man-ser- 
vant kept."  "  Why,  to  be  sure  it's  better,"  said 
the  waiting-maid,  "  'sept  when  one  has  a  party ; 
and  then  1  always  thinks  a  man  in  the  house  is 
a  great  bore.  D'ye  think  your  missis  'ill  come 
this  niornin  ?"  "  Not  she — nor  yours  nuther," 
said* the  housemaid;  "  they'll  be  ashamed  ;  and 
you'll  see  we  shall  get  what  we  wants — justice 
is  justice,  and  no  missis  don't  ought  to  put  on 
a  servant."  "Ah,"  replied  the  lady's  maid, 
"  you  should  just  read  'Anne  Wolstonecroft.' 
She  tells  yer  what  the  rights  of  women  is.  It's 
quite  shameful  our  treatment — we  don't  get  our 
rights." 

Here  the  fat  cook  puffed  hard,  and  the  lady's 
maid  resumed,  "For  my  part  I  played  some 
pretty  tricks  before  I  left ;  I  tore  three  leaves 
out  of  missis's  prayer-book,  and  I  upset  some 
witriol  in  her  drawers,  and  took  one  of  the 
screws  out  of  the  bedstead,  and  chucked  it  into 
the  dust-hole !" 

"  I  did  worse  nor  that,"  said  the  cook ;  "the 
last  dinner  as  I  sarved  up  I  made  the  soup  with 
dish-water ;  I  biled  the  fish  all  to  hatoms,  and 
I  know'd  missis  liked  things  well  roasted,  and 
so  I  sent  everything  up  quite  ror."  ("He, 
he,  he,"  said  the  trio). 

"Ah,  but,"  rejoined  the  housemaid,  "I  did 
wuss  nor  that.  Missis  had  a  nasty  little  w help 
of  a  dog,  you'd  be  astonished  to  see  how  fond 
she  was  of  it,  and  the  nasty  little  beast  was  al- 
ways a-making  me  work ;  so,  thinks  I,  my  fine 
feller,  I'll  do  your  jobs  for  you  'efore  I  goes  ; 
so  I  got  very  friendly  with  it,  and  arter  I  pack'd 
up  my  boxes,  I  says,  jest  as  missis  used  to  say, 
"  Prinny,  sweet — come,  pretty  Prinny — oh,  it's 
a  nice  dog — come,  my  beauty — Prinny;'  so  the 
little  beast  let  me  take  him,  and  I  jest  chucked 
him  into  the  cistern,  and  there  he  is  now,  and 
they're  a-drinking  the  water,  and  missis  thinks 
she's  lost  him,  and  offered  half  a  guinea  re- 
ward. But,  lawk  a  mercy,  on'ey  look  how  that 
there  gentleman  is  a-starin'  at  us!"  Here  the 
colloquy  was  cut  short.    The  several  mistresses 


did  not  appear,  and  the  knowing  Abigails  of 
course  got  orders  of  court  in  their  favour. 

[The  explanation  may  be  added,  for  the 
benefit  of  servants,  that  they  possess  no  legal 
right  to  admit  their  friends  or  acquaintances 
into  the  houses  in  which  they  serve,  and  that 
they  can  only  do  so  by  the  express  permission  of 
their  employers.  Persons  admitted  by  them, 
particularly  at  improper  hours,  can  be  commit- 
ted for  a  trespass  by  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house.] — Sunday  Times. 


THE  CAPtPENTER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Of  all  living  objects,  children,  out  of  doors, 
seem  to  me  the  most  interesting  to  a  lover  of 
nature.    In  a  room,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allow- 
ed to  exercise  my  privilege  as  an  old  maid,  by 
confessing  that  they  are  in  my  eyes  less  en- 
gaging.  If  well-behaved,  the  poor  little  things 
seem  constrained  and  genes — if  ill-conducted, 
the  gene  is  transferred   to  the  unfortunate 
grown-up  people,  whom  their  noise  distracts, 
and  their  questions  interrupt.    Within  doors, 
in  short,  I  am  one  of  the  many  persons  who 
i  like  children  in  their  places, — that  is  t«  say, 
i  in  any  place  where  I  am  not.   But  out  v, .  doors 
!  there  is  no  such  limitation :  from  the  gypsy 
|  urchins  under  a  hedge,  to  the  little  lords  and 
j  ladies  in  a  ducal  demesne,  they  are  charming 
!  to  look  at,  to  watch,  and  to  listen  to.  Dogs 
|  are  less  amusing,  flowers  are  less  beautiful, 
j  trees  themselves  are  less  picturesque. 

I  cannot  even  mention  them  without  recall  - 
[  ing  to  my  mind  twenty  groups  or  single  figures, 
i  of  which  Gainsborough  would  have  made  at 
1  once  a  picture  and  a  story.    The  little  aristoc- 
ratic-looking girl,  for  instance,  of  some  five  or 
six  years  old,  whom  I  used  to  see  two  years 
ago,  every  morning  at  breakfast-time,  tripping 
along  the  most  romantic  street  in  England, 
(the  High-street  in  Oxford,)  attended  or  escort- 
ed, it  is  doubtful  which,  by  a  superb  New- 
|  foundland  dog,  curly  and  black,  carrying  in 
his  huge  mouth  her  tiny  workbag,  or  her  fairy 
;  parasol,  and  guarding  with  so  true  a  fidelity 
;  his  pretty  young  lady,  whilst  she,  on  her  part, 
,  queened  it  over  her  lordly  subject  with  such 
i  diverting  gravity,  seeming  to  guide  him  whilst 
|  he  guided  her — led,  whilst  she  thought  herself 
leading,  and  finally  deposited  at  her  daily 
school,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  same 
sagacious  quadruped  would  have  displayed  in 
carrying  his  master's  glove,  or  fetching  a  stick 
out  of  the  water.    How  I  should  like  to  see  a 
portrait  of  that  fair  demure  elegant  child,  with 
her  full  short  frock,  her  frilled  trousers,  and 
her  blue  kid  shoes,  threading  her  way,  by  the 
aid  of  her  sable  attendant,  through  the  many 
small  impediments  of  the  crowded  streets  of 
Oxford ! 

Or  the  pretty  scene  of  childish  distress  which 
I  saw  last  winter  on  my  way  to  East  Court, — 
a  distress  which  told  its  own  story  as  com- 
pletely as  the  picture  of  the  broken  pitcher ! 
Driving  rapidly  along  the  beautiful  road  from 
Eversley  Bridge  to  Finchamstead,  up  hill  and 
down ;  on  the  one  side  a  wide  shelving  bank. 
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dotted  with  fine  old  oaks  and  beeches,  inter-  principal  charm ;  every  look  was  a  smile,  and 
mingled  with  thorn  and  birch,  and  magnificent  I  a  smile  which  had  in  it  as  much  of  sweetness 
holly,  and  edging  into  Mr.  Palmer's  forest-like 
woods ;  on  the  other,  an  open  hilly  country, 
studded  with  large  single  trees.  In  the  midst 
of  this  landscape,  rich  and  lovely  even  in  win- 
ter, in  the  very  middle  of  the  road,  stood  two 
poor  cottage  children,  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  the  damsel  of  Oxford :  a  large  basket 
dangling  from  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  a  I  colouring, 
heap  of  barley-meal — the  barley-meal  that 
should  have  been  in  the  basket — the  week's 
dinner  of  the  pig,  scattered  in  the  dirt  at  their 
feet.  Poor  little  dears,  how  they  cried  !  They 
could  not  have  told  their  story,  had  not  their 


as  of  gaiety.  She  seemed,  and  she  was,  the 
happiest  and  most  affectionate  of  created 
beings.  Her  dress  was  singularly  becoming. 
A  little  straw  bonnet,  of  a  shape  calculated  not 
to  conceal,  but  to  display  the  young  pretty 
face,  and  a  full  short  frock  of  gentianella  blue, 
which  served,  by  its  brilliant  yet  contrasted 
to  enhance  the  brightness  of  that 
brightest  complexion.  Tripping  along  to 
school,  with  her  neat  covered  basket  in  her 
chubby  hand,  the  little  lass  was  perfect, 

I  could  not  help  looking  and  admiring,  and 
stopping  to  look  ;  and  the  pretty  child  stopped 


story  told  itself ; — they  had  been  carrying  the  too,  and  dropped  her  little  courtesy ;  and  then 

I  spoke,  and  then  she  spoke, — for  she  was  too 
innocent,  too  unfearing,  too  modest  to  be  shy : 


basket  between  them,  and  somehow  it  had 
slipped.    A  shilling  remedied  that  disaster 

and  sent  away  all  parties  smiling  and  content.  I  so  that  Susy  and  I  soon  became  acquainted : 


Then  again,  this  very  afternoon,  the  squab 
bles  of  those  ragged  urchins  at  cricket  on  the 
common — a  disputed  point  of  out  or  not  out  ? 
The  eight-year-old  boy  who  will  not  leave  his 
wicket :  the  seven  and  nine-year-old  imps  who 
are  trying  to  force  him  from  his  post ; 
wrangling  partisans  of  all  ages,  from  ten 
downwards,  the  two  contending  sides,  who  are 
brawling  for  victory ;  the  grave,  ragged  um- 
pire, a  lad  of  twelve,  with  a  stick  under  his 
arm,  who  is  solemnly  listening  to  the  cause  ; 
and  the  younger  and  less  interested  spectators, 
some  just  breeched,  and  others  still  condemned 
to  the  ignominious  petticoat,  who  are  sitting 
on  the  bank,  and  wondering  which  party  will 
carry  the  day! 

AVhat  can  be  prettier  than  this,  unless  it  be 
the  fellow-group  of  girls — sisters,  I  presume, 
to  the  boys — who  are  laughing  and  screaming 
round  the  great  oak ;  then  darting  to  and  fro, 
in  a  game  compounded  of  hide-and-seek  and 
base-ball.  Now  tossing  the  ball  high,  high 
amidst  the  branches  ;  now  flinging  it  low  along 
the  common,  bowling  as  it  were,  almost  within 
reach  of  the  crciketers ;  now  pursuing,  now 
retreating,  running,  jumping,  shouting,  bawl- 
ing— almost  shrieking  with  ecstasy;  whilst 
one  sunburnt  black-eyed  gypsy  throws  forth 
her  laughing  face  from  behind  the  trunk  of  the 


and  in  a  very  few  days  the  acquaintanceship 
was  extended  to  a  fine  open-countenanced  man, 
and  a  sweet-looking  and  intelligent  young  wo- 
man, Susan's  father  and  mother, — one  or  other 
of  whom  used  to  come  almost  every  evening  to 
the  meet  their  darling  on  her  return  from  school ; 
for  she  was  an  only  one, — the  sole  offspring  of 
a  marriage  of  love,  which  was,  I  believe, 
reckoned  unfortunate  by  every  body  except 
the  parties  concerned ;  they  felt  and  knew  that 
they  were  happy. 

I  soon  learnt  their  simple  history.  William 
Jervis,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  carpenter,  had 
been  attached,  almost  from  childhood,  to  his 
fair  neighbour,  Mary  Price,  the  daughter  of  a 
haberdasher  in  a  great  way  of  business,  who 
lived  in  the  same  street.  The  carpenter,  a 
plodding,  frugal  artisan  of  the  old  school,  who 
trusted  to  indefatigable  industry  and  undeviat- 
ing  sobriety,  for  getting  on  in  life,  had  an  in- 
stinctive mistrust  of  the  more  dashing  and 
speculative  tradesman,  and  even,  in  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  looked  with  cold  and  doubt- 
ful eyes  on  his  son's  engagement.  Mr.  Price's 
circumstances,  however,  seemed,  and  at  the 
time  were,  so  flourishing — his  offers  so  liberal, 
and  his  daughter's  character  so  excellent,  that 
to  refuse  his  consent  would  have  been  an  un- 
warrantable stretch  of  authority.  All  that  our 


old  oak,  and  then  flings  a  newer  and  a  gayer  j  prudent  carpenter  could  do  was,  to  delay  the 


ball — fortunate  purchase  of  some  hoarded 
sixpence — amongst  her  admiring  playmates. 
Happy,  happy  children  !  that  one  hour  of  in- 
nocent enjoyment  is  worth  an  age ! 

It  was,  perhaps,  my  love  of  picturesque 
children  that  first  attracted  my  attention 
towards  a  little  maiden  of  some  six  or  seven 
years  old,  whom  I  used  to  meet,  sometimes 
going  to  school,  and  sometimes  returning  from 
it,  during  a  casual  residence  of  a  week  or  two, 


j  union,  in  hopes  that  something  might  still 
j  occur  to  break  it  off ;  and  when  ten  days  be- 
!  fore  the  time  finally  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the 
J  result  of  an  unsuccessful  speculation  placed 
I  Mr.  Price's  name  in  the  Gazette,  most  heartily 
did  he  congratulate  himself  on  the  foresight 
|  which,  as  he  hoped,  had  saved  him  from  the 
calamity  of  a  portionless  daughter-in-law.  He 
had,  however,  miscalculated  the  strength  of 
his  son's  affection  for  poor  Mary,  as  well  as 


some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  our  good  town  of  the  firm  principle  of  honour,  which  regarded 


Belford.  It  was  a  very  complete  specimen  of 
childish  beauty ;  what  would  be  called  a  pic- 
ture of  a  child — the  very  study  for  a  painter ; 
with  the  round,  fair,  rosy  face,  coloured  like 
the  apple-blossom;  the  large,  bright,  open 
blue-eyes ;  the  broad  white  forehead,  shaded 
by  brown  clustering  curls,  and  the  lips  scarlet 
as  winter  berries.  But  it  was  the  expression 
of  that  blooming  countenance  which  formed  its 


their  long  and  everyway  sanctioned  engage- 
ment as  a  bond  little  less  sacred  than  wedlock 
itself;  and  on  Mr.  Price's  dying,  within  a  very 
few  months,  of  that  death,  which,  although 
not  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  is  yet 
but  too  truly  recognised  by  the  popular  phrase, 
a  broken  heart,  William  Jervis,  after  vainly 
trying  every  mode  of  appeal  to  his  obdurate 
father,  married  the  orphan  girl — in  the  despe- 
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rate  hope,  that  the  step  being  once  taken,  and 
past  all  remedy,  an  only  child  would  find  for- 
giveness for  an  offence  attended  by  so  many 
extenuating  circumstances. 

But  here,  too,  William,  in  his  turn,  miscal- 
culated the  invincible  obstinacy  of  his  father's 
character.  He  ordered  his  son  from  his  house 
and  his  presence,  dismissed  him  from  bis  em- 
ployment, forbade  his  very  name  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing,  and,  up  to  the  time  at 
which  our  story  begins,  comported  himself 
exactly  as  if  he  never  had  had  a  child. 

William,  a  dutiful,  affectionate  son,  felt 
severely  the  deprivation  of  his  father's  affec- 


he  never  deigned  to  cast  a  glance  ;  so  that  the 
more  acute  denizens  of  Belford  used  to  prog- 
nosticate that,  although  William  was  disinhe- 
rited, Mr.  Jervis's  property  would  not  go  out 
of  the  family. 

So  matters  continued  awhile.  Susan  was 
eleven  years  old,  when  a  stunning  and  unex- 
pected blow  fell  upon  them  all.  Walter  Price, 
her  kind  uncle,  who  had  hitherto  seemed  as 
prudent  as  he  was  prosperous,  became  involv- 
ed in  the  stoppage  of  a  great  Glasgow  house, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  ;  whilst  her 
father,  having  unfortunately  accepted  bills 
drawn  by  him,  under  an  assurance  that  they 


tions,  and  Mary  felt  for  her  William;  but,  so  i  should  be  provided  for  long  before  they  became 
far  as  regarded  their  worldly  concerns,  I  am  due,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  the  amount, 
almost  afraid  to  say  how  little  they  regretted  There  was,  indeed,  a  distant  hope  that  the 
their  change  of  prospects.  Young,  healthy,  affairs  of  the  Glasgow  house  might  come  round, 
active,  wrapt  up  in  each  other  and  in  their  ;  or>  at  least,  that  Walter  Price's  concerns  might 
lovely  little  girl,  they  found  small  difficulty  !  be  disentangled  from  theirs ;  and  for  this  pur- 
and  no  hardship  in  earning— he  by  his  trade,  ;  pose,  his  presence,  as  a  man  full  of  activity 
at  which  he  was  so  good  a  workman  as  always  ,  an(i  intelligence,  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
to  command  high  wages,  and  she  by  needle-  j  Scotland ;  but  this  prospect  was'preciirious  and 
work — sufficient  to  supply  their  humble  wants  : 
and  when  the  kindness  of  Walter  Price,  .Mary's 
brother,  who  had  again  opened  a  shop  in  the 
town,  enabled  them  to  send  their  little  Susy  to 
a  school  of  a  better  order  than  their  own  funds 
would  have  permitted,  their  utmost  ambition 
seemed  gratified. 

So  far  was  speedily  made  known  to  me.  I 
discovered  also  that  Mrs.  Jervis  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  rare  quality  called 
taste — a  faculty  which  does  really  appear  to  be 
almost  intuitive  in  some  minds,  let  metaphysi 


distant.  In  the  mean  time,  William  Jervis  lay 
lingering  in  prison,  his  creditor  relying  avow- 
edly on  the  chance  that  a  rich  father  could  not, 
for  shame,  allow  his  son  to  perish  there  ;  whilst 
Mary,  sick,  helpless,  and  desolate,  was  too 
broken-spirited  to  venture  an  application  to  a 
quarter,  from  whence  any  slight  hope  that  she 
might  otherwise  have  entertained  was  entirely 
banished  by  the  recollection  that  the  penalty 
had  been  incurred  through  a  relation  of  her 
own. 

"  Why  should  I  go  to  him  ?"  said  poor  Mary 


cians  laugh  as  they  may;  and  the  ladies  of  to  herself,  when  referred  by  Mr.  Barnard,  her 
Belford,  delighted  to  find  an  opportunity  of  at  husband's  creditor,  to  her  wealthy  father-in- 
once  exercising  their  benevolence,  and  procuring  ■  law, — "  why  trouble  him  ?  He  will  never  pay 
exquisitely  fancied  caps  and  bonnets  at  half  ,  my  brother's  debt:  he  would  only  turn  me 
the  cost  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  j  from  his  door,  and,  perhaps,  speak  of  Walter 
pay  to  the  fine  yet  vulgar  milliner  who  had  1  and  William  in  a  way  that  would  break  my 
hitherto  ruled  despotically  over  the  fashions  of  heart."  And,  with  her  little  daughter  in  her 
the  place,  did  not  fail  to  rescue  their  new  and  i  hand,  she  walked  slowly  back  to  a  small  room 
interesting  protege  from  the  drudgery  of  sew- 
ing white  seam,  and  of  poring  over  stitching 
and  button-holes. 

For  some  years  all  prospered  in  their  little 
household.  Susy  grew  in  stature  and  in  beau- 
ty, retaining  the  same  look  of  intelligence  and 
sweetness  which  had,  in  her  early  childhood, 
fascinated  all  beholders.  She  ran  some  risk 
of  being  spoiled,  (only  that,  luckily,  she  was 
of  the  grateful,  unselfish,  affectionate  nature 
which  seems  unspoilable,)  by  the  admiration 
of  Mrs.  Jervis's  customers,  who,  whenever  she 
took  home  their  work,  would  send  for  the 
pretty  Susan  into  the  parlour,  and  give  her 
fruit  and  sweetmeats,  or  whatever  cakes  might 
be  likely  to  please  a  childish  appetite ;  which, 
it  was  observed,  she  contrived,  whenever  she 
could  do  so  without  offence,  to  carry  home  to 
her  mother,  whose  health,  always  delicate,  had 
lately  appeared  more  than  usually  precarious. 
Even  her  stern  grandfather,  now  become  a 
master-builder,  and  one  of  the  richest  trades- 
men in  the  town,  had  been  remarked  to  look 
long  and  wistfully  on  the  lovely  little  girl,  as, 
holding  by  her  father's  hand,  she  tripped  light 


that  she  had  hired  near  the  jail,  and  sat  down 
sadly  and  heavily  to  the  daily  diminishing  mil- 
linery work,  which  was  now  the  only  resource 
of  the  once  happy  family. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  old  Mr. 
Jervis  was  seated  in  a  little  summer-house  at 
the  end  of  his  neat  garden,  gravely  smoking 
his  pipe  over  a  tumbler  of  spirits  and  water, 
defiling  the  delicious  odour  of  his  honey-suckles 
and  sweetbriars  by  the  two  most  atrocious 
smells  on  this  earth — the  fumes  of  tobacco* 
and  of  gin — his  meditations,  probably,  none  of 
the  most  agreeable,  were  interrupted,  first  by 
a  modest  single  knock  at  the  front  door, 
(which,  the  immediate  doors  being  open,  he 
heard  distinctly,)  then  by  a  gentle  parley,  and, 
lastly,  by  his  old  housekeeper's  advance  up  the 
gravel  walk,  followed  by  a  very  young  girl, 
who  approached  him  hastily  yet  tremblingly, 
caught  his  rough  hand  with  her  little  one, 
lifted  up  a  sweet  face,  where  smiles  seemed 


*  Whenever  one  thinks  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  the 
importer  of  this  disgusting  and  noisome  weed,  it  tends 
greatly  to  mitigate  the  horror  which  one  feels  for  his 
.  unjust  execution.    Had  he  been  only  beheaded  as  the 
ly  to  church,  although,  on  that  father  himself , inventor  of  amoking,  all  would  have  been  right 
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breaking  through  her  tears,  and,  in  an  attitude  ;  writing,  and  cyphering,  and  all  sorts  of  needle- 
between  standing  and  kneeling — an  attitude  of ;  work — not  a  charity-school,  because  he  wished 

me  to  be  amongst  decent  children,  and  not  to 
learn  bad  ways.  And  he  has  written  to  offer  to 
come  to  prison  himself,  if  father  wishes  it — 
only — I  don't  understand  about  business — but 
even  Mr.  Barnard  says  that  the  best  chance  of 
recovering  the  money  is  his  remaining  at  liber- 
ty ;  and,  indeed,  indeed,  grandfather,  my  uncle 
Walter  is  not  so  wicked  as  you  think  for — in- 
deed he  is  not." 

"  This  child  is  grateful !"  was  the  thought 


deep  reverence — faltered,  in  a  low,  broken 
voice,  one  low,  broken  word — "Grandfather!" 

"How  came  this  child  here?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Jervis,  endeavouring  to  disengage  the 
hand  which  Susan  had  now  secured  within 
both  hers — "  how  dared  you  let  her  in,  Norris, 
when  you  knew  my  orders  respecting  the  whole 
family  ?" 

"  How  dared  I  let  her  in  ?"  returned  the 
housekeeper — "  how  could  I  help  it?  Don't 


we  all  know  that  there  is  not  a  single  house  in  \  that  passed  through  her  grandfather's  mind ; 


the  town  where  little  Sasan  (Heaven  bless  her 
dear  face  !)  is  not  welcome  !  Don't  the  very 
jailers  themselves  let  her  into  the  prison  before 
hours  and  after  hours  ?  And  don't  the  sheriff 
himself,  as  strict  as  he  is  said  to  be,  sanction 
it?  Speak  to  your  grandfather,  Susy,  love — 
don't; be  dashed."*  And,  with  this  encourag- 
ing exhortation,  the  kind-hearted  housekeeper 
retired. 


but  he  did  not  give  it  utterance.  He,  however, 
drew  her  close  to  him,  and  seated  her  in  the 
summer-house  at  his  side.  "  So  you  can  read 
and  write,  and  keep  accounts,  and  do  all  sorts 
of  needle-work,  can  you,  my  little  maid  ?  And 
you  can  run  errands,  doubtless,  and  are  handy 
about  a  house  ?  Should  you  like  to  live  with 
me  and  Norris,  and  make  my  shirts,  and  read 
the  newspaper  to  me  of  an  evening,  and  learn 


Susan  continued  clasping  her  grandfather's  !  to  make  puddings  and  pies,  and  be  my  own 


hand,  and  leaning  her  face  over  it,  as  if  to  con- 1 
ceal  the  tears  which  poured  down  her  cheeks  i 
like  rain. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  child  ?"  at 
length  interrupted  Mr.  Jervis,  in  a  stern  voice. 
"  What  brought  you  here  ?" 

"Oh,  grandfather!  Poor  father's  in  pri- 
son!' 


"  I  did  not  put  him  there,"  observed  Mr, 
Jervis,  coldly;  "you  must  go  to  Mr.  Barnard 
on  that  affair." 

"  Mother  did  go  to  him  this  morning,"  re- 
plied Susan,  "and  he  told  her  that  Bhe  must 
apply  to  you  ." 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  grandfather,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  But  she  said  she  dared  not,  angry  as  you  j 


little  Susan  ?    Eh  ! — Should  you  like  this ' 

"Oh,  grandfather!"  exclaimed  Susan,  en- 
chanted, 

"  And  water  the  flowers,"  pursued  Mr.  Jer- 
j  vis,  "and  root  out  the  weeds,  and  gather  the 
j  beau-pots  ?  Is  not  this  a  nice  garden,  Susy  ?" 
I  "Oh,  beautiful!  dear  grandfather,  beauti- 
ful!" 


"And  you  would  like  to  live  with  me  in  this 
pretty  house  and  this  beautiful  garden — should 
you,  Susy  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  grandfather !" 

"  And  never  wish  to  leave  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  never !  never  !" 

"Nor  to  see  the  dismal  jail  again — the  dis- 
mal, dreary  jail?" 

"Never! — but  father  is  to  live  here  too ?" 


inquired  Susan,  interrupting  herself — "  father 
and  mother?" 

"No!"  replied  her  grandfather — "neither 
of  them.  It  was  you  whom  I  asked  to  live 
here  with  me.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  you  must  choose  between  us." 

They  not  live  here  !    I  to  leave  my  father 


were  with  her — more  especially  as  it  is  through 
uncle  Walter's  misfortune  that  all  this  misery 
has  happened.  Mother  dared  not  come  to  you." 

"She  was  right  enough  there,"  returned 
Mr.  Jervis.    "  So  she  sent  you?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  she  knows  nothing  of  my 
coming.    She  sent  me  to  carry  home  a  cap  to 

Mrs.  Taylor,  who  lives  in  the  next  street,  and,  I  and  my  mother— my  own  dear  mother,  and  she 
as  I  was  passing  the  door,  it  came  into  my  I  so  sick  j  my  own  dear  father,  and  he  in  a  jail ! 
head  to  knock— and  then  Mrs.  Norris  brought  j  Oh,  grandfather !  you  cannot  mean  it— you 
me  here — Oh,  grandfather !   I  hope  I  have  not !  cannot  be  so  cruel!" 

done  wrong  !  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  !—  ;  «  There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  matter,  Susan. 
But  if  you  were  to  see  how  sad  and  pale  poor  j  i  give  you  the  offer  of  leaving  your  parents, 
father  looks  in  that  dismal  prison— and  poor  ,  an(i  Hving  with  me ;  but  I  do  not  compel  you 
mother,  how  sick  and  ill  she  is ;  how  her  hand  to  accept  it.  You  are  an  intelligent  little  girl, 
trembles  when  she  tries  to  work— Oh,  grand- 1  an(j  perfectly  capable  of  choosing  for  yourself, 
father !  if  you  could  but  see  them,  you  would  ;  But  I  beg  you  to  take  notice  that,  by  remain- 


not  wonder  at  my  boldness. 

"  All  this  comes  of  trusting  to  a  speculating 

knave  like  Walter  Price  !"  observed  Mr.  Jervis, 

rather  as  a  soliloquy  than  to  the  child,  who, 

however,  heard  and  replied  to  the  remark. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  was  uncle  Walter  ! 

He  put  me  to  school,  to  learn  reading,  and  !      , J 

r  ;  °'         rant  as  I  am  now,  I  am  yet  of  some  use  to  my 

*  Dashed  —  frightened.  I  believe  this  expression,  dear  mother — and  of  some  comfort  to  my  dear 
though  .frequently  used  there,  is  not  confined  to  Berk-  \  father  :  and  every  day  I  shall  grow  older  and 
shire.   It  is  one  of  the  pretty  provincial  phrases  by  !   t  a  w    t    u       hp]n  to  tup 

which  Richardson  has  contrived  to  give  a  charming  strongei,  ana  more  able  to  De  a  neip  to  tnem 
rustic  grace  to  the  early  letters  of  Pamela.  both.    And  to  leave  them!    to  live  here  in 

3  G 


ing  with  them,  you  will  not  only  share,  but 
increase  their  poverty ;  whereas,  with  me,  you 
will  not  only  enjoy  every  comfort  yourself,  but 
relieve  them  from  the  burden  of  your  support." 
"It  is  not  a  burden,"  replied  Susan,  firmly; 
I  know  that,  young  and  weak,  and  igno- 
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plenty,  whilst  they  were  starving  !  to  be  gath- 
ering posies,  whilst  they  were  in  prison  !  Oh, 
grandfather !  I  should  die  of  the  very  thought. 
Thank  you  for  your  offer,"  continued  she,  ris- 
ing, and  dropping  her  little  courtesy — "but 
my  choice  is  made.  Good  evening,  grand- 
father!" 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,- Susy,"  rejoined 
her  grandfather,  shaking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  taking  the  last  sip  of  his  gin  and  water, 
and  then  proceeding  to  adjust  his  hat  and  wig 
— "  Don't  be  in  snch  a  hurry  :  you  and  I  shan't 
part  so  easily.  You're  a  dear  little  girl,  and 
since  you  won't  stay  with  me.  I  must  e'en  go 
with  you.  The  father  and  mother  who  brought 
up  such  a  child,  must  be  worth  bringing  home. 
So,  with  your  good  leave,  Miss  Susan,  we'll  go 
and  fetch  them  " 

And,  in  the  midst  of  Susy's  rapturous  thanks, 
her  kisses  and  tears,  out  they  sallied  ;  and  the 
money  was  paid,  and  the  debtor  released,  and 
established  with  his  overjoyed  wife  in  the  best 
room  of  Mr.  Jervis's  pretty  habitation,  to  the 
unspeakable  gratitude  of  the  whole  party,  and 
the  ecstatic  delight  of  the  Carpenter's  Daugh- 
ter.— Mm  Mitford. 


it  be  a  sixpence,  it  will  not  be  ill  bestowed  on 
him  who  has  welcomed  your  arrival,  has  sped 
your  departure,  has  strained  his  sinews  in  your 
service,  has  done  his  duty,  and  now  stands  be- 
fore you  respectfully,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow  with  a  fustian  sleeve.  Traveller, 
probably  you  are  a  bachelor  ;  then  now  is  the 
time  to  be  liberal — remember  poor  Boots,  while 
no  weightier  claims  upon  your  purse  disturb 
you — wait  not  for  the  hour  when,  with  your 
travels  sit  an  end,  and  locomotive  faculties  im- 
peded by  joint  gravity,  a  life  of  peregrination 
concludes  by  short  stages,  like  the  days  of  an 
uxorious  blue  bottle  fly  at  the  close  of  a  sum- 
mer. 

I  had  remained  more  than  two  days  at  Stock- 
ton, when  mere  chance  brought  to  my  notice  a 
card,  inviting  strangers  to  repair  to  the  Dins- 
dale  Hotel,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dinsdale  Spa,  or  Spaw.  Never  having  fyeard 
either  of  the  hotel  or  the  spring,  I  was  indebted 
to  Boots  accordingly  for  all  necessary  intelli- 
j  gence,  and  was  moreover  by  him  speedily  con- 
;  signed  to  a  steam  carriage  on  the  Darlington 
j  Railroad,  which  deposited  me  at  "  The  Fight- 
;  ing  Cocks,"  four  miles  short  of  Darlington. 

The  approach  to  the  hotel  is  extremely  cir- 
|  cuitous,  for  although  the  distance  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  road,  the  carriage  way  is 
meanwhile  the  traveller,  like 
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There  exists  not  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  pre-  j  full  three  miles 
sent  day,  a  more  industrious  and  trustworthy  j  the  sailor  kept  off  his  port  by  contrary  winds. 


class  of  individuals  than  those  functionaries  |  makes  his  way  in  a  spiral  line,  hardly  sensible 


whom  custom  has  identified  with  their  profes- 
sion by  the  soubriquet  of  "Boots."  Those  who 
sit  in  armchairs,  and  live  quietly  at  home  in 
their  otvti  houses,  can  form  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  that 
falls  to  the  share  of  this  part  of  his  majesty's 
subjects.  Since  the  improvement  in  roads  and 
the  increase  of  trade  have  set  the  commercial 
world  in  a  state  of  perpetual  locomotion,  many 
and  various  are  the  wants  of  a  traveller  in  the 
way  of  assistance  and  information  on  arriving 
at  the  place  of  his  daily  destination:  yet  no 
sooner  does  he  plant  his  foot  in  an  inn,  than 
his  objects,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  imme- 
diately undertaken  and  accelerated  by  honest 
Boots.    Whether  it  be  that  letters  are  to  be  de- 


j  of  progress,  although  the  object  all  the  time  u 
j  in  a  conspicuous  position. 

Perhaps  the  want  of  access  from  the  railroad 
!  is  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  keeping  the  esta- 
I  blishment  in  the  background,  the  spa,  although 
i  long  resorted  to,  being  very  little  known  with- 
j  out  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Never- 
j  theless,  it  possesses  advantages,  as  a  place  of 
summer  resort,  not  to  be  equalled,  I  think,  in 
all  England. 

In  the  first  place,  the  house  is  a  spacious, 
well-built  mansion,  lately  erected  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham, (some  say  for  his  own  residence,  or  that 
of  a  part  of  his  family, )  embellished  with  lawn 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, commanding  a  magnificent  view  over 


livered,  or  valuable  parcels,  or  local  matters  of  the  broad  vale  of  Cleveland,  as  a  foreground. 


any  sort  to  be  attended  to,  application  is  al- 
ways made  in  the  first  instance  to  Boots.  Boots 
is  the  last  person  seen  in  the  house  at  night, 
and  the  first  again  on  foot  in  the  nioming :  of 
him  it  is  required  to  know  everybody  and 
everything;  to  have  not  only  a  strong  back, 
but  a  civil,  good-humoured  countenance ;  to  be 
able  to  work  hard  upon  little  pay ;  to  possess  a 
clear  head  and  a  light  pair  of  heels,  and,  in 
short,  with  never-ceasing  activity  and  time  at 
command  infinitely  divisible,  to  officiate  in 
every  respect,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  travel- 
ling world,  as  the  Mercury  of  the  lower  heaven. 
Hardly  does  the  cock  crow  in  a  morning  before 
Boots  is  on  the  alert — before  the  time  of  his  re- 
pose arrives  at  night,  every  inmate  in  the  house 
will  have  sunk  down  in  leaden  slumbers.  Tra- 
veller, remember  poor  Boots.  You  have  given 
him  his  fee :  yet,  peradventure  some  copper 
money  may  still  jingle  in  your  pocket ;  nay,  if 


and  in  the  distance  bounded  by  the  Yorkshire 
mountains.  Immediately  below,  the  river  Tees, 
almost  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Thames  at  Ptich- 
mond,  forms  an  ample  and  graceful  bend ;  and 
on  its  hither  bank  plantations  afford  a  retired 
aad  shaded  walk  nearly  two  miles  in  extent. 
The  hotel,  the  lawn,  and  plantations  altogether, 
bear  the  appearance  of  a  good,  comfortable, 
gentleman's  residence,  rather  than  of  an  inn. 
As  to  the  style  of  things  within  the  house,  I 
was  induced,  after  one  experiment,  to  make  a 
second;  on  which  latter  occasion  I  remained 
there  several  days,  and  was  really  delighted  by 
the  tranquillity  of  the  spot,  and  the  quiet, 
comfortable  habits  of  the  inmates.  Upwards  oi 
a  dozen  people  met  daily  at  breakfast  and  din- 
ner at  the  common  table,  as  well  as  at  tea,  in 
the  evening  in  the  drawing  room ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  everybody  managed  his  or  her 
time  as  if  the  house  belonged  to  them.  The 
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tare  was  most  excellent,  and  the  terms  even 
less  than  might  be  called  reasonable ;  besides 
the  party  at  the  table  dlwtc,  several  people  oc- 
cupied private  apartments. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  medicinal  qua- 
lity of  the  spring,  there  is  not  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, excepting  at  the  Dinsdale  Hotel,  accom- 
modation for  families,  otherwise  than  on  an  in- 
ferior scale.  At  the  village  of  Middleton  One 
Row,  a  mile  distant,  a  naked-looking  row  of 
ill-placed  and  ill-contrived  lodging  houses,  re- 
sembling in  appearance  those  "now  and  then 
knocked  up  in  a  hurry"  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  brickfield,  and  all  perfectly  alike,  afford 
each  a  miserable  substitute  for  a  habitation ; 
their  site,  moreover,  is  totally  unprotected  by 
trees,  on  a  bare  common,  fronting  the  south, 
and  exposed  from  morning  till  night  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun ;  so  that  the  aforesaid  houses  ai'e,  as 
regards  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  like  so  many 
small  ovens.  The  name  of  "  Middleton  One 
Row,"  on  first  hearing  it  pronounced,  sounds 
rather  extraordinary,  and  is  in  fact  unintelligi- 
ble to  strangers,  it  not  being  very  clear  how  the 
noun  of  multitude  is  to  be  taken;  whether  as 
one  Middleton,  or  one  row — or  altogether,  as 
the  name  of  a  place;  yet  such  is  the  confusion 
of  terms  by  which  the  authorities  have  been 
pleased  to  designate  a  small  village — at  least, 
so  say  the  tailboards  of  the  farmers'  carts,  and 
the  directing  posts  in  the  vicinity. 

The  spriug,  discovered  about  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  ever  since.  A  new  bath 
house,  a  handsome  brick  building,  was  erected 
at  the  same  time  with  the  hotel :  the  previous 
edifice,  such  as  it  was,  as  my  informant  ex- 
pressed himself,  ':  a  dog-kennel  sort  of  a 
place,"  having  been  let  on  lease  to  an  old 
blacksmith,  little  encouragement  was  held  out 
to  visitors,  till  Lord  Durham,  the  lease  having 
fallen  into  his  hands,  commenced  the  present 
improvements. 

Besides  conveniences  for  bathing,  an  appa- 
ratus is  afforded  for  heating  the  water,  its  na- 
tural temperature  being  too  cold  for  some  sto- 
machs ;  which  latter  objection  is  the  less  un- 
reasonable, considered  together  with  the  quan- 
tity swallowed  by  the  patients ;  some  of  whom 
drink  four  and  others  six  large  tumblers  full 
before  breakfast :  one  slim  gentleman  in  par- 
ticular informed  me  he  took  twelve  tumblers  in 
the  course  of  one  morning.  They  all  say,  that, 
drink  as  much  as  ever  they  will,  they  never 
feel  full.  Whatever  may  be  the  sensations  of 
the  parties,  I  can  certainly  testify  to  the  inor- 
dinate quantity  that,  in  their  instance,  the  hu- 
man haggis  will  hold  :  I  have  seen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  swill  tumbler  after  tumbler,  till  I 
have  been  in  dismay,  and  have,  though  need- 
lessly, almost  trembled  for  the  consequences. 
The  boiling  process,  however,  certainly  de- 
prives the  water  of  its  strength,  as  I  ascer- 
tained by  ascending  a  small  ladder  to  the  cal- 
drons in  a  loft  above :  there  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  an  incrustation  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  so  solid  that,  by 
placing  under  it  the  hooked  end  of  a  small  cane, 
I  was  enabled  to  remove  one  piece  entire,  as 


large  as  a  folio  sheet,  and  exactly  resembling  a 
cake  of  plaster  ripped  from  a  wall,  containing, 
no  doubt,  much  of  the  virtuous  essence  of  the 
water,  and  being,  in  point  of  fact,  chiefly  car- 
bonate  of  lime. 

The  chymical  analysis  is  of  course  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  proper  quarter ;  in  the  meantime 
the  unlearned  may  bear  testimony,  from  its 
nauseous  effluvia,  to  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  the  water  of  the  Harrowgate  well.  Here, 
as  there,  they  occasionally  spell  the  word  with 
a  w — Spaw;  which  last  letter,  placed  where 
it  is,  gives  the  word,  when  seen  in  print, 
a  formidable  appearance,  sufficient  of  itself  al- 
most to  turn  the  inside  topsyturvy  :  thence  it 
really  seems  advisable  to  turn  the  w  out—just 
as  ws  ought  to  be  served  in  other  cases,  and 
are  treated,  particularly  among  the  modern 
languages.  Sulphur,  at  all  events,  is  contained 
in  the  water  in  considerable  proportion ;  so 
much  that  those  who  drink  it  find,  in  a  very 
few  days,  every  article  of  silver  in  their  pockets 
turned  quite  yellow ;  snuff  boxes,  thimbles, 
and  what  not,  all  assume  the  appearance  of 
silver  gilt  when  very  much  worn.  Trinkets  of 
every  description  thus  exhibit  an  inverse  sym- 
pathy with  the  complexions  of  the  owners,  as 
if  the  goddess  of  the  fountain,  having  first  bid- 
den their  white  cheeks  glow  with  rosy  red. 
then,  inverting  her  wand,  turned  all  their  shil- 
lings yellow.  Much  is  indicated  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  water  by  this  very  simple  fact :  for 
if  its  potency  be  sufficient  even  to  discolour  the 
silver  in  a  gentleman  or  lady's  pocket,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  its  journey  thi- 
ther, earned,  as  it  were,  by  wind  and  tide, 
through  the  various  channels  and  pores  of  the 
body,  it  must  necessarily,  at  the  same  time, 
work  an  indisputable  change  in  the  system: 
particularly,  the  situation  of  the  bath  house 
and  spring  being  close  to  the  river  Tees,  the 
inmates  of  the  hotel  have  thereby  the  addition  - 
al  advantage  of  accelerating  the  natural  pro- 
cess, by  descending  and  returning  by  a  steep 
hill,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  in 
order  to  reach  it. 

There  are  other  sulphur  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  one  especially  discharges  itself, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above,  into  the  Tees. 
The  water,  that  trickles  from  it  in  a  rivulet, 
leaves  a  white  incrustation  along  its  channel, 
in  appearance  exactly  like  soapsuds.  Here  is 
also  a  basin  of  the  same  water,  whence,  I  be- 
lieve, it  rises,  nearly  circular,  about  ten  feet 
diameter  and  six  deep:  the  water  is  exceed- 
ingly clear,  and  minute  white  particles  adhere 
to  the  moss  and  subaqueous  plants  at  the  bot- 
tom, bedecking  them  with  a  shining  spangled 
covering  that  creates  an  imposing  effect ;  pre- 
cisely that  of  an  artificially  ornamented  grotto. 

The  walks  through  the  fields  and  woods  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dinsdale  Spa  are  as 
beautiful  as  can  be  imagined,  containing  a 
splendid  distant  prospect,  with  a  home  picture 
of  rural  retirement ;  but  there  are  few  particu- 
lar points  of  attraction  in  the  way  of  rides  or 
drives  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  local  curiosity,  which,  if  by  chance 
seen  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  worth 
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the  pains  of  ajoumey  from  London  to  obtain  a  j  The  animal  darts  at  his  leap,  as  a  foxhunter 
sight  of  it ;  I  allude  to  the  salmon  leap,  (or  charges  a  brook,  exerting  himself  to  the  ut- 
Fish  Lock,  as  it  is  called,)  about  two  miles  up  most,  not  only  to  the  very  last  moment,  but 
the  river.  This  barrier,  when  the  water  is  low,  even  when  in  the  air :  then  they  wriggle  their 
is  merely  an  artificial  perpendicular  fall  of  se-  sides  like  a  horseman  doing  his  best ;  at  the 
ven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  by  means  of  a  dike,  j  same  time,  if  it  were  not  fancy,  the  eye  seemed 
or  stone  wall  thrown  nearly  across  the  river  ;  I  to  flash,  and  an  expression  of  energy  animated 
say  nearly,  a  space  being  left  on  both  sides,  by  j  for  the  moment  even  the  countenance  of  a  sal- 
which  the  fish,  at  particular  seasons,  enter,  and  mon :  many  drove  themselves  headlong  straight 


are  taken. 


at  the  watery  barrier  ;  others  threw  themselves 


\.  stranger  about  to  visit  the  salmon  leap  has  j  against  it  sidewise,  flapping  their  bodies  heavily 


one  matter  of  importance  to  bear  in  his  mind, 
namely,  that  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  bet- 
ter beware  of  the  dog — a  dog  belonging  to  the 
miller,  whose  mill  is  close  to  the  lock  ;  a  savage 
animal  of  a  rare  breed,  just  such  a  description 
of  brute  as  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  encoun- 
ter ;  that  is  to  say,  a  brindled  bull,  half  mas- 
tiff, jaws  underhung,  rat  tail,  and  ears  as  sharp 
as  a  fox.  He  has  a  trick  (if  he  be  still  alive) 
of  laying  his  nose  cannily  on  his  paws,  as  if 
asleep  :  meanwhile,  on  the  visitor's  approach, 
the  lids  of  a  pair  of  heavy-looking,  vicious  eyes, 
are  but  barely  open ;  yet,  no  sooner  is  the  in- 
cautious adventurer  within  his  reach,  than, 
with  savage  ferocity,  he  jumps  up,  all-fours, 
and  springs  upon  him.  It  happened  to  be  my 
lot  to  make  his  acquaintance  as  I  was  turning 
round  a  corner  unaware,  but  a  moment's  glance 
having  developed  his  good  intentions,  I  shaped 
my  course  accordingly  another  way.  On  re- 
turning to  the  hotel  I  found  his  deeds  were  no- 
torious, for  only  a  few  days  before  he  had 
charged  a  Newcastle  alderman,  and  nearly 
seized  him  by  the  leg  ;  nay,  he  would  have  suc- 
sceded,  but  that  the  alderman's  steed,  like  that  ( 
of  Tarn  O'Shanter,  saved  the  limb  of  his  mas- 
ter,  at  the  expense  of  a  large  mouthful  of  the  I 
hair  of  his  own  tail,  which  the  dog  retained  as  | 
a  trophy. 


against  the  water ;  frequently  not  less  than  five 
or  six  were  in  the  air  at  the  same  time. 

Although  several  people  had  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  more  fish  made  the  attempt 
towards  that  part,  in  spite  of  the  crowd,  than 
at  a  greater  distance,  and  although  so  near 
that  any  one  of  the  bystanders  might  have 
knocked  them  down  with  a  long  pole,  they 
showed,  to  all  appearance,  an  utter  disregard 
of  danger. 

The  fish  were,  for  the  most  part,  small — 
about  a  couple  of  feet  in  length.  Of  the  three 
which  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  one,  a  very 
large  one,  made  a  clear  spring  to  the  top,  co- 
vering perhaps  in  his  leap  three  yards  in  height 
and  four  in  length.  For  some  seconds  he  strug- 
gled hard  with  the  torrent  above,  remaining, 
with  his  back  above  water,  without  advancing 
an  inch ;  till  at  last,  success  crowning  his  en- 
deavours, he  dived  down  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, with  his  head  against  the  stream,  and 
immediately  disappeared — as  if  eager  to  ex- 
change turbulent  ambition  for  scenes  of  quiet 
repose. — Sir  Geo.  Head. 


The  Vizier's  Escape. — The  possibility  of  a 
great  change  being  introduced  by  very  slight 


The  river  having  been  previously  swollen  by  j  beginnings  may  be  illustrated  by  the  tale  which 
a  few  successive  days'  rain,  I  saw  the  salmon  !  Lockman  tells  of  a  vizier  who,  having  offended 
leap  in  great  perfection  ;  which  spectacle  very  J  his  master,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  cap- 
far  surpassed  any  idea  formed  from  accounts  tivity  in  a  lofty  tower.  At  night  his  wife  came 
previously  heard,  although,  as  to  the  height  or  j  to  weep  below  his  window.  "Cease  your  grief," 
distance  that  the  fish  is  able  to  fling  itself  out j  said  the  sage;  " go  home  for  the  present,  and 
of  the  water,  I  had  overrated  its  powers.  The  j  return  hither  when  you  have  procured  a  live 
river  was  at  the  time  tumbling  violently  in  a  |  black-beetle,  together  with  a  little  ghee,  (or 
cascade  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fall,  and  the  buffalo's  butter,)  three  clews,  one  of  the  finest 
fish,  although  unable  to  surmount  the  obstacle,  silk,  another  of  stout  packtread,  another  of 
were  advancing  incessantly  to  the  charge:  it  whipcord ;  finally,  a  stout  coil  of  rope." — AVhen 
was  said  they  would  have  gained  the  summit,  she  again  came  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  provided 
but  that  the  torrent  was  too  heavy,  forming  so  according  to  her  husbaud's  commands,  hedirec- 
strong  an  eddy  below  as  to  render  a  sufficiently  j  ted  her  to  touch  the  head  of  the  insect  with 
near  approach  impracticable.  As  far  as  I  could  a  little  of  the  ghee,  to  tie  one  end  of  the  silk 
6ee,  they  usually  rose  out  of  the  water  about  thread  around  him,  and  to  place  the  reptile 
six  or  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  0n  the  wall  of  the  tower.  Seduced  by  the  smell 
although  many  sprang  from  a  greater  distance  j  0f  the  butter,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  store 
without  reaching  the  cascade  at  all ;  the  greater  j  somewhere  above  him,  the  beetle  continued  to 
part  leaping  into  the  midst,  were  beaten  down,  j  ascend  till  he  reached  the  top,  and  thus  put  the 
and  ingulfed  in  a  moment.  It  was  beautiful  j  vizier  in  possession  of  the  end  of  the  silk  thread 
to  see  the  courage,  determination,  and  perse-  J  who  drew  up  the  packthread  by  means  of  the 
verance  displayed  in  this  instinctive  manoeuvre ;  silk,  the  small  cord  by  means  of  the  packthread, 
during  a  whole  hour  I  was  on  the  spot,  al-  and,  by  means  of  the  cord,  a  stout  rope,  capable 
though  only  three  fish  ascended  the  torrent,  0f  sustaining  his  own  weight, — and  so  at  last 
their  attempts  were  not  less  daring  and  inces-  escaped  from  the  place  of  his  duresse, 
sant ;  springing,  without  intermission,  at  the 

rate  of  twenty  a  minute — for  I  saw,  I  am  sure,  "I  feel  rather  dull  to-day,"  as  the  razor  said, 
no  less  than  twelve  hundred  leaps  in  that  hour,  after  it  had  been  used  to  open  oysters. 
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THE  VALENTINE  WREATH. 
Rosy  red  the  hills  appear 

With  the  light  of  morning, 
Beauteous  clouds  in  ether  clear, 
All  the  east  adorning ; 
White  thro'  mist  the  meadows  shine, 
Wake,  my  Love,  my  Valentine ! 
For  thy  locks  of  raven  hue, 

Flowers  of  hoar  frost  pearly, 
Crocus-cups  of  gold  and  blue. 
Snow-drops  drooping  early. 
With  Mezereon  sprigs  combine  : 
Rise,  my  Love,  my  Valentine! 
O'er  the  margin  of  the  flood, 

Pluck  the  daisy  peeping  ; 
Thro'  the  covert  of  the  wood, 
Hunt  the  sorrel  creeping  ; 
With  the  little  Celandine, 
Crown  my  Love,  my  Valentine. 
Pansies,  on  their  lowly  stems. 

Scatter'd  o'er  the  fallows; 
Hazel-buds  with  crimson  gems, 
Green  and  glossy  saliows. 
Tufted  moss  and  ivy-twine, 
Deck  my  Love,  my  Valentine. 
Few  and  simple  flow'rets  these, 

Yet  to  me  less  glorious 
Garden-beds  and  orchard-trees! 
Since  this  wreath  victorious, 
Binds  you  now  for  ever  mine, 
0,  my  Love  my  Valentine. 

Montgomery* 

FARE  THEE  WELL,  THOU  LOVELY  ONE! 
Fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more, 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone. 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 
Thy  words,  whate'er  their  flatt'ring  spell. 

Could  scarce  have  thus  deceived; 
But  eyes  that  acted  truth  so  well 

Were  sure  to  be  believed. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one ! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more  ; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone, 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 

Yet  those  eyes  look  constant  still, 

True  as  stars  they  keep  their  light ; 
Still  those  cheeks  their  pledge  fulfil 

Of  blushing  always  bright. 
'Tis  only  on  thy  changeful  heart 

The  blame  of  falsehood  lies; 
Love  lives  in  every  other  part, 

But  there,  alas !  he  dies. 
Then,  fare  thoe  well,  thou  lovely  one! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more  ; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone. 

Love's  sweet  live  is  o'er. 

Moore.. 

A  GEM. 

Accept,  dear  maid,  this  bt  auteous  rose. 

To  deck  thy  breast  so  fair ; 
Observe  its  hue,  nor  wonder  why 

It  blushes  to  be  there ! 


THE  THAMES. 
Let  the  Rhine  be  blue  and  bright 
In  its  path  of  liquid  light, 
Where  the  red  grapes  fling  a  beam 
Of  glory  on  the  stream ; 
Let  the  gorgeous  beauty  there 
Mingle  all  that 's  rich  and  fair  ; 
Yet  to  me  it  ne'er  could  be 
Like  that  river,  great  and  free, 

The  Thames!  the  mighty  Thames. 

Though  it  bear  no  azure  wave, 
Though  no  pearly  foam  may  lave, 
Or  leaping  cascade  pour 
Their  rainbows  on  its  shore; 
Yet  I  ever  chose  to  dwell 
AVhere.  I  heard  its  gushing  swell ; 
And  never  skimm'd  its  breast, 
But  I  warmly  praised  and  blest 

The  Thames!  the  mighty  Thames. 

Can  ye  find  in  all  the  world 
A  braver  flag  unfurl'd 
Than  that  which  floats  above 
The  stream  I  sing  and  love  ? 
Oh !  what  a  burning  glow 
Has  thrill'd  my  breast  and  brow, 
To  see  that  proud  flag  come 
With  glory  to  its  home 

The  Thames!  the  mighty  Thames- 

Eliza  Cook. 


THE  BIRD  AT  SEA. 
Bird  of  the  greenwood ! 

Oh  !  why  art  thou  here  ? 
Leaves  dance  not  o'er  thee, 

Flowers  bloom  not  here. 
All  the  sweet  waters 

Far  hence  are  at  play — 
Bird  of  the  greenwood! 

Away,  away ! 
Where  the  mast  quivers, 

Thy  peace  will  not  be, 
As  'midst  the  waving 

Of  wild  rose  and  tree. 
How  should'st  thou  battle 

With  storm  and  with  spray! 
Bird  of  the  greenwood! 

Away,  away ! 
Or  art  thou  seeking 

Some  brighter  land,  , 
Where  by  the  south  wind 

Vine  leaves  are  fann'd  ? 
'Midst  the  wild  billows 

Why  then  delay  ? 
Bird  of  the  greenwood 

Away,  away! 
"  Chide  not  my  lingering 

Where  storms  are  dark 
A  hand  that  hath  nursed  me 

Is  in  the  bark ; 

A  heart  that  hath  cherish'd 

Through  winter's  long  day, 
So  I  turn  from  the  greenwood, 

Away,  away." 

Mrs.  Bemant 
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MEN  WHOM  THE  WORLD  TAKES        affairs  to  him,  and  depriving  multitudes  of 
CHARGE  OF.  Poor  rustics  of  their  little  all.    It  was  then 

ascertained  that  he  could  have  possessed  neither 
A  popular  magazine  lately  presented  a  series  j  wisdom  nor  integrity ;  and  many  who  thought 
of  articles,  descriptive  of  the  adventures  of i  themselves  knowing  persons  wondered  what 
a  military  personage,  who,  while  in  reality  \  the  world  had  all  along  seen  in  him  to  entitle 
destitute  of  talent,  courage  and  experience,  1  him  to  such  confidence,  as,  for  their  part,  they 
had  by  the  favorable  interpretation  that  was  |  had  never  heard  a  single  judicious  observation 
put  upon  all  his  actions,  obtained  rapid  advance- ;  fall  from  his  lips,  while  they  had  often  had 
ment,  and  ended  as  a  general  and  K.  C.  B.  j  occasion  to  suspect  his  conscientiousness — 
Whether  a  real  or  imaginary  being,  Sir  Frizzle  said  people  having  only  formed  this  conclu- 
Pumpkin  might  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  a  1  sion  respecting  his  character  after  his  insol- 
certain  class  of  mortals,  who  appear  to  attain,  vency  was  declared.  The  fact  is,  that  all  who 
without  either  merit  or  effort,  all  the  honors  came  within  the  range  of  that  individual  since 
for  which  better  men  often  struggle  in  vain,  ever  he  commenced  business,  has  been  impressed 
We  speak  of  this  class  as  men  whom  the  world  with  a  veneration  for  his  large  negative  torpid 
takes  charge  of,  because,  from  the  commence-  person,  and  felt  as  if  they  might  derive  a  kind 
ment  of  their  career,  they  seem  as  very  nurs-  of  security  from  running  under  the  shelter  of 
lings,  who  have  every  thing  done  and  furnished  his  boughs.  He  became  an  idol  to  those 
for  them,  and  are  the  recipients  of  a  great  around  him  by  virtue  of  something  in  his  ex- 
deal  of  fondling  and  coddling  besides,  with  no  ternal  aspect  and  demeanor  which  inspired 
duty  on  their  own  but  that  of  submitting  to  it  confidence ;  and  he  never  betrayed,  by  any 
all.  They  have  only  to  wait  at  home,  like  action  or  saying,  his  real  value.  He  might 
Beau  Tibbs,  and,  swoop !  every  thing  they  have  lived  comfortable  on  his  honest  and  sub- 
want  falls  into  their  mouth??.  There  is  of  stantial  look  all  the  days  of  his  natural  life,  if 
course  some  principle  in  this,  for  no  such  (  he  had  possessed  the  most  ordinary  positive 
phenomena  can  be  quite  accidental ;  and  yet  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  mai.  ,;e  the 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  principle  is,  or  large  funds  entrusted  to  him.  Nothing  but  the 
where  it  lies.  most  uncommon  stupidity  could  have  stayed 

Such  a  character  as  that  above  described  I  the  progress  of  such  a  fortune, 
will  be  recognised  as  one  of  very  common  !  Alfred  Magnus  Bulkley,  Esquire,  a  well- 
occurence  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  The  !  known  literary  and  scientific  character  of  the 
individual  in  question  for  may  years  enjoyed  j  last  age,  but  now  totally  and  deservedly  forgot- 
a  high  reputaion  in  the  Scottish  capital  as  one  ten,  was  an  equally  remarkable  sample  of  these 
of  the  society  of  legal  practitioners  named  I  foster-children  of  society.  He  belonged  to  a 
Writers  to  the  Signet.  He  was  a  man  of  large  respectable  profession,  possessed  a  little  patri- 
person,  and  composed  demeanor,  always  well !  mony,  and  from  the  first  took  up  a  pretty  high 
dressed,  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  sat  at  position  in  the  world.  While  not  destitute  of 
good  men's  feasts  and  gave  good  men  feasts  in  :  ability,  he  possessed  no  striking  gifts  of  mind ; 
return— and  was  supposed,  like  the  Thane  of  n«  could  write  a  tolerable  paper  for  a  learned 
Cawdore,  to  be  a  most  prosperous  gentleman,  i  society,  but  never  was  known  to  strike  out  an 
Not  only  did  this  man  obtain  the  confidence  of  original  train  of  thought,  or  discover  a  new 
a  number  of  land  proprietors,  who  gave  up  ]ignt  in  science.  This  man,  however,  never 
their  affairs  to  his  management,  but  all  the  poor  ^s  guilty  of  any  depreciatory  trifling;  he 
people  for  twenty  miles  round  his  summer  1  never  committed  any  folly ;  he  never  proved  or 
retirement  in  the  country,  brought  to  him  their  '  published  himself  the  small  wit  he  was.  He 
savings,  and  were  only  too  happy  when  they  at  tnis  time  belonged  to  a  coterie  of  some  in- 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  become  their  banker,  j  Auence,  occupied  a  goodly  house,  and  dined  and 
although  a  savings-bank  giving  the  same  or !  gave  dinners  in  a  very  tolerable  sort  of  way. 
nearly  the  same  interest  was  open  in  the  next  j  The  result  was,  that  both  honors  and  profits 
town.  Insurance  offices  were  glad  when  they  were  showered  upon  him.  First,  he  was 
could  get  his  name  into  their  lists  of  ordinary  nominated  to  one  onerous  and  well  paid 
directors.  Shipping  companies  at  the  neigh-  \  duty— something,  however,  only  tolerable 
bouring  port  rejoiced  at  placing  it  among  their!  as  a  beginning.  Place  number  two  was  a 
extraordinaries.  At  a  meeting  of  creditors  degree  better ;  and  it  was  followed  m  due 
he  was  sure  to  be  put  into  the  chair ;  and  at  a  I  course  of  time  by  places  numbers  three  and 
public  dinner  he  was  appointed  vice  or  croupier,  four.  Here,  one  should  have  imagined,  the  run 
only  if  some  men  of  title  were  present,  to  take  ;  would  have  stopped.  But  no.  There  came  a 
the  chair.  All  kinds  of  people  and  all  kinds  i  final  Post>  transcending  all  that  had  preceeded 
of  public  bodies  busied  themselves  in  thrusting  j  it,  and  consequently  making  place  number  five, 
undesired,  or  at  least  unsought  honors  upon  |  Some  PeoPle  are  said  to  be  born  with  a  silver 
him,  and  in  puffing  along  the  bark  of  his  spoon  in  their  mouth;  but  it  admits  of  m- 
fortunes.  He  was  thought  to  be  honest  above  [  qu"7  whether  Alfred  Magnus  Bulkley,  Esquire, 
all  the  world's  honesty,  and  to  possess,  under-  j  was  not  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  whole 
neath  a  mute  and  grave  deportment,  an  unex-  set>  tea,  dinner  and  dessert, 
ampled  amount  of  talent  and  wisdom.  At !  Societies,  bodies  corporate  and  unincorporate, 
length  this  man  became  a  bankrupt  under  the  I  learned  and  unlearned,  and  government  to 
most  disgraceful  circumstances,  half  ruining  j  boot,  all  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  one  common 
hundreds  of  clients  who  had  trusted  their  I  tendency,  and  that  tendency  or  impulse  was  to 
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pour  salaries  into  the  pockets  of  Alfred  Magnus 
Bulkley,  Esquire.  How  long  the  phenomenon 
might  have  lasted,  had  this  most  excellent 
gentleman  lived  any  length  of  time  after 
entering  into  the  possession  of  place  number 
five,  no  one  can  tell.  To  the  mortification  of 
all  who  knew  him,  he  died  just  as  place 
number  six  began  to  be  prepared  for  his  ac- 
ceptance. Mankind  often  grumble  when  they 
see  an  individual  pampered  in  this  manner ; 
but  mankind  never  grumbled  in  seeing  place 


pretensions  to  any  other  merit,  being  alike 
destitute  of  talent  and  activity.  It  was  his 
father" s  intention  to  bring  him  up  to  the  same 
business  which  he  himself  followed;  but, 
simple  as  that  business  is,  Robert  was  found, 
on  trial,  unequal  to  it.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  he  never  would  be  able  to  conduct  it  with 
even  decent  skill.  In  truth,  it  appeared  he 
had  no  genius  whatever  for  farming.  He  had 
neither  the  activity,  nor  the  carefulness, 
nor  the  perseverance,  nor,  I  may  add,  the 


after  place  given  to  Alfred  Magnus  Bulkley,  judgment,  necessary  to  afford  any  chance  of 


Esquire.  It  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  them 
when  the  object  of  their  solicitude  rose  a  step 
to  his  undeserved  honors.  There  were  many 
younger  and  less  portentous  persons,  of  excel- 
lent ability  and  great  industry,  who  were  of 
course  better  fitted  than  he  for  almost  any 
literary  or  official  duty  that  could  be  mentioned,  1  as  regarded 
and  who  would  have  been  glad  to  give  their 
whole  time  and  pains  to  any  honorable  avoca 


success  in  that  profession. 

The  father  was  greatly  distressed  on  making 
this  discovery,  and  did  not  ^know  what  to  do 
with  his  son,  who  was  now  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  was  full  time  he  should  be  doing 
something.  The  position  of  matters,  in  short, 
Robert,  was  an  uneasy  one, 
although  he  felt  none  of  it  himself.  But  he 
as  not  lost  sight  of.    His  good  genius,  or 


tion;  but  all  these  were  usually  passed  over  in  ',  rdther  the  good  geuius  of  his  class,  was  at  hand 


favor  of  a  man  of  whose  qualifications  no 
positive  proof  existed,  and  who  was  only 
supposed  to  be   great     It  was  sometimes 


to  assist  him.  His  father's  landlord,  who  was 
a  man  of  extensive  property,  called  one  day 
on  the  farmer,  and  asked  him  what  he  in- 


asked,    indeed,    what  has  Alfred  Magnus  i  tended  making  of  his  son— whether  he  meant 

The  father  replied, 
To  tell  truth,"  said 


Bulkley,  Esquire,  done  to  entitle  him  to  take  so  1 t0  make  a  farmer  of  him. 


high  a  place  in  the  literary  world  ?— on  what  he  rather  thought  not. 


title-page  of  distinction  do  we  find  his  name  •? 
— what  have  we  to  say  to  posterity,  injustifica- 
cation  of  our  having  thrust  so  much  honor  upon 
this  man  ?  The  answer  to  these  queries  was 
usually,  "Ay,  what  has  Alfred  Magnus  Bulkley, 
Esquire,  done  ? — where  are  his  title-pages  ? — 
what  is  posterity  to  say  to  it  ?"  No  one  could 
pretend  to  clear  the  mystery  of  his  elevation ; 
nor  could  any  one  have  ventured  publicly  to  j 
challenge  a  reputation  in  which  the  public  was 
so  much  interested.  Mankind  appeared  to  be 
fascinated  by  this  man  while  he  lived.  He 
seemed  to  possess  the  gipsy  art  of  giamoury, 
or  something  equivalent  to  it,  whereby  to 
mystify  his  fellow-creatures.  In  fact,  the  fault 
did  not  lie  with  himself.  He  was  scarcely 
conscious,  we  verily  believe,  of  the  strange  in- 
fluence he  exercised.    He  was  simply  a  man  of 


the  honest  man,  "I  don 
to  make  of  him.    He's  not  just  so  active  or 
pushing  as  I  would  like  him." 

*  But  he  writes  a  good  hand,"  replied  the 
landlord,  "  and  is  not  amiss  at  figures,  I 
believe.  "  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  honest  farmer. 
il  he  does,  certainly."  "  And  he's  a  pleasant, 
good-tempered,  honest  lad  ?  "  added  the  land- 
lord. : '  I  like  the  young  man  very  much,  and, 
to  come  to  a  point  at  once  with  you,  Mr. 
Fotheringham,  I  have  called  on  you  to  say. 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  engage  him  as  a  sort 
of  under-factor,  or  overseer,  to  keep  the  farm- 
ing accounts,  and  so  forth,  and  look  over  my 
workmen." 

The  old  man  was  delighted  with  the  proposal: 
it  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Robert  him- 
self was  neither  delighted  or  otherwise  with  it. 


gentlemanly  station  and  deportment,  possessed  .  but  he  accepted  it  readily  enough,  and  was 
of  respectable  abilities  and  information,  and  next  day  regularly  installed  in  his  new  appoint- 
incapable  of  domg  anything  unfavorable  to  his  i  ment  Tne  saiary  was  not  a  great  deal,  indeed, 
own  reputation.  The  effect  of  this  moderately  :  but  it  was  a  pretty  fair  tbing  to  begin  with; 
positive,  but  splendidly  uegative  character,  m  Here,  then,  was  the  first  instance  in  the  case 
the  midst  of  the  follies,  eccentricities,  and  j  of  Robert,  illustrative  of  that  kindness  of 
mean  circumstances  of  more  highly  endowed  |  nature  towards  creatures  of  this  sort.  He  had 
men,  was  to  give  him  the  eminence  he  at-  |  maje  no  exertions  to  obtain  his  present  situa- 
tamed.  There  was  nothing  m  the  case  mat  j  tion— he  had  never  sought  it— never  gone  an 
was  not  perfectly  natural,  or  that  may  not  \  -mc]l  out  0f  ys  way  to  obtain  it,  It  was  pitch- 
occur  agam.    It  is  not  until  the  world  has  got  I  ed  jnt0  his  hand. 

the  monuments  of  such  men  erected,  that  it 1  With  this  employer  Robert  remained  three 
awakens  from  their  magnetic  sleep  into  which  j  years>  during  which  time  he  by  no  means  dis- 
their  dullness  and  decency  have  thrown  it.        :  ^-nlahftd  himspif  kv  antivJt 


ciecency  J 

A  rural  friend,  with  whom  we  have  often 
conversed  respecting  these  pets  of  society,  has 
supplied  us,  in  the  following  terms  with  an  ac- 
count of  another  and  humbler  individual  of  the 
species,  whose  history  had  come  prominently 


tinguished  himself  by  activity,  intelligence  or 
ability ;  but  his  gentle  and  inoffensive  dispo- 
sition, won  him  the  entire  esteem  of  his 
master.  At  the  end  of  that  period  meutioned, 
the  landlord  got  into  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  was  compelled  to  announce  to 


before  his  ^notice  : — '-Robert  Fotheringham,  j  Robert,  and  he  did  it  with  much  regret,  that 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Forfashire  (so  the  he  could  no  longer  employ  him.    Robert  took 


narrative  proceeds) 
offensive  creature, 


was  a  harmless,  honest,  in-  !  the  intimation  very  coolly, 
but  without  the  smallest  j  neither  surprise  nor  sorrow, 


He  expressed 
nor,  indeed,  anv 
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feeling  whatever  on  the  subject,  but  returned 
with  great  composure  to  his  father's  house. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  from  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned,  that  Robert's 
good  genius  had  deserted  him.  By  no  means. 
About  three  weeks  thereafter,  while  sitting 
in  an  easy,  calm,  contemplative  mood  by  the 
fireside  one  day,  gazing  at  the  burning  em->cr.s, 
and  particularly  at  a  certain  personage  in  a 
huge  cocked  hat  which  he  discovered  between 
the  bar3,  his  father  came  in  with  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  read.  It 
was  from  a  brother  of  his  former  employer  who 
was  a  wood-merchant  in  one  of  the  out-ports, 
and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Sir — Being  in  want  of  a  clerk,  and 
having  learned  from  my  brother,  the  last  time 
I  saw  him,  that  your  son,  of  whose  integrity 
and  good  dispositions  I  had  opportunities 
of  judging,  is  just  now  out  of  employment,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  take  him  into 
my  counting-house.  The  salary  I  would  pro- 
pose to  give  is  eighty  pounds  per  annum.  If 
my  offer  is  accepted,  let  the  young  man  come  to 
town  to-morrow,  and  call  on  me.    I  am,"  &c. 

Robert,  on  reading  the  letter  gave  a  faint 
smile,  but  this  was  all.  He  did  not  express, 
either  by  sign  or  word,  any  stronger  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  the  matter.  Next  day,  however, 
he  went  to  town,  and  was  planted  comfortably 
at  the  desk  of  the  wood-merchant.  Here 
Robert  remained  four  years,  obtaining  each 
year,  regularly,  an  advance  of  salary,  and 
giving  great  satisfaction  as  far  as  honesty  and 
good  disposition  went,  and  passable  as  regarded 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

At  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  period, 
another  calamity  similar  to  the  former  befell  , 
him.    His  employer  became  bankrupt,  and  a 
trustee  was  appointed  by  his  creditors  to  wind  \ 
up  his  affairs.    Hereupon  Robert,  as  before,  | 
coolly  and  composedly  prepared  to  return  to  his  ! 
father's  house,  thinking  very  little  about  the 
matter,  and  never  dreaming  of  looking  out  for 
another  situation.    He  had  no  occasion,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  which  he  had 
fixed  for  his  departure,  the  trustee  on  the  bank- 
rupt estate,  who  had  come  frequently  in  con-  \ 
tact  with  Robert  after  entering  on  the  duties  \ 
of  his  office,  had  been  pleased  with  his  quiet  i 
and  civil  manner,  asked  him  what  he  intended 
doing.    Robert  said  he  intended  going,  in  the 
meantime,    to  his  father's.      4i  What  salary  | 
had  you  here  ?"  inquired  the  trustee.   Robert  j 
told  him.    "  Wouldn't  you  like  another  situa- 1 
tion  ?"   Robert  said  he  would  if  it  could  be  got,  j 
but  he  knew  of  none.    The  trustee  replied,  he  ! 
had  an  opening  just  now  in  his  own  counting-  j 
house  for  a  young  man,  and  would  be  glad  to  j 
employ  him,  naming  the  salary  he  would  give,  : 
— some  twenty  pounds  per  annum  more  than  j 
he  had  from  the  wood-merchant — and  added  a 
request,  that,  if  he  accepted  the  ofier,  he 
might  enter  on  his  new  situation  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    Robert  said  he  would,  and  did  so 
accordingly ;  and  thus  found  himself,  without 
moving  from  his  desk,  once  more  comfortably 
provided   for.     There  was,  apparently,  no 


1  necessity,  and,  therefore,  no  use,  for  exertion 
in  the  case.  It  must  have  cost  others  a  world 
of  trouble,  of  running  about,  of  calling,  entreat- 
ing, promising,  and  beseeching,  to  have 
secured  any  situation,  however  humble.  They 
would  have  required,  besides,  to  have  set  a 
whole  clan  of  friends  a-going  to  have  accom- 
plished their  object.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  required  from  our  hero.  Situations  were 
popped  into  his  hand  without  his  speaking  to 
a  soul  on  the  subject,  or  giving  a.ny  one  the 
smallest  trouble,  and  without  his  making  the 
I  least  exertion  himself.  He  was  never  put  to 
the  trouble  even  of  asking  them. 

With  the  trustee  Robert  remained  four  years, 
maintaining  precisely  the  same  character  with 
which  he  had  started  in  life,  namely,  that  of 
being  an  easy,  honest,  good  soul.  The  recom- 
mendation could  go  no  farther,  for  experience 
had  done  nothing  for  him.  Neither  on  the 
score  of  penetration  nor  of  judgment  was  there 
the  smallest  improvement.  In  these  respects 
he  was  exactly  where  he  had  been  a  dozen 
years  before.  At  the  termination  of  these 
four  years,  his  employer  died,  and  the  business 
which  he  followed,  of  course,  came  to  a  close, 
when  our  hero  once  more  prepared  to  return 
to  his  father's  house  till  another  situation 
should  cast  up,  and  for  this,  as  usual,  he  had 
not  long  to  wait.  By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  he  had  experienced, 
he  received  a  lucrative  appointment  in  a  large 
mercantile  establishment.  Thus  far  then,  and, 
as  yet,  no  farther,  has  our  friend's  good  genius 
brought  him,  for  he  is  still  in  the  situation 
last  mentioned.  But  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last 
move  he  will  stand  in  need  of,  as  he  has  now 
got  a  pretty  large  share  in  the  concern,  the 
profits  of  which  place  him  in  a  very  agreeable 
condition.  He  has  a  neat  well-furnished  house, 
a  pretty  garden,  an  excellent  wife,  and  a  large 
family.  He  is,  in  short,  settled  in  life,  and 
just  as  snugly  and  delightfully  situated  as  :i 
man  needs  to  be.  And  yet  no  man  has  been 
able  to  discover  to  this  good  hour  the  why  or 
wherefore  of  his  extraordinary  success." 

Reader,  the  grand  secret  is,  that  moderate, 
quiet,  well-balanced  characters,  are  by  far  the 
safest.  In  the  affairs  of  the  world  there  is  so 
much  occasion  for  confidence,  that  the  safe  dull 
man  is  almost  surely  to  be  preferred  to  the 
highly  endowed.  Some  people  look  a  great 
deal  too  clever — if  they  could  fall  upon  some 
device  equivalent  to  Swiftfoot  in  the  fairy  tale, 
and  impose  some  drag  upon  their  alarming 
quickness  of  intellect,  they  would  come  far 
better  on.  In  the  case  of  our  first  hero,  the 
world  was  deceived :  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
question.  In  his,  as  in  the  other  two  cases, 
we  see  the  disposition  of  society  to  put  trust  in 
the  tamer  kinds  of  genius  ;  and  this  is  all  that 
is  to  be  contended  for.  In  this  disposition  of 
society,  there  is  surely  to  be  traced  a  kind 
design  of  providence.  If  the  smart  fellows 
had  in  every  case  a  preference,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  dull  ones  ?  Is  it  not  lucky  that 
for  these  there  is  also  some  ground  of  appreci- 
ation and  preferment  1— Chambers'  Ed.  Journal. 
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No  two  persons  were  ever  more  unlike 
each  other  than  were  old  Richard  Sym- 
mons  and  his  brother  James.  Richard 
was  the  pattern  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  a"  true  English  heart," and 
his  looks  bore  out  the  character  well.  A 
ruddy  countenance,  open  as  day,  with 
locks  almost  entirely  white,  hanging 
around  it  like  snow  around  a  Christmas 
rose,  and  an  erect,  firmly-knit  frame, 
formed  the  material  case  in  which  was 
enclosed  as  kind  and  generous  a  spirit  as 
ever  existed.  Very  different  from  the 
hale,  hearty  appearance  of  his  brother, 
was  that  of  James  Symmons,  and  as  dif- 
ferent were  his  mind  and^haracter.  James 
was  a  hunx,  a  curmudgeon,  a  miser  ;  so, 
at  least,  said  the  whole  village  of  Spring, 
well,  and  the  village  had  known  him  long, 
and  had  formed  its  judgment  from  deeds 
as  well  as  looks.  Shrivelled,  shrunken, 
squalid  in  aspect,  James  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  bottle  of  thin  beer  that  time 
had  soured  into  vinegar,  whereas  Richard, 
like  more  generous  liquor,  had  only  been 
mellowed  and  improved  by  age.  James's 
pinching  parsimony,  it  was  said,  had 
broken  his  wife's  heart,  and  had  driven 
his  son,  his  only  child,  to  the  door — to 
wander  over  the  earth,  it  may  be,  a  home- 
less outcast. 

But  these  latter  matters  were  partially 
forgotten  at  the  time  we  write  of,  having 
passed  a  good  many  years  before.  As 
time  had  run  on,  the  peculiarities  of  James 
Symmons  had  not  become  softened,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  increased  in  strength  as 
he  grew  older.  Though  he  had  amassed 
considerable  property,  he  lived  in  the 
meanest  and  most  wretched  way,  keep- 
ing house,  or  rather  hovel,  alone,  and  de- 
nying himself  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Most  unlike  this  was  Richard's  way  of 
3  m 


He  had  been  in  business,  had 
earned  for  himself  a  comfortable  compe- 
tency, and  he  enjoyed  it  in  comfort. 
Richard  had  never  been  married,  but  he 
I  was  not,  therefore,  without  a  family  ;  for 
i  he  had  taken  to  his  home  and  heart  a  wi- 
i  do  wed  sister,  who  had  been  suddenly 
!  thrown  destitute  upon  the  world  by  her 
|  husband's  death.    And  this  sister  had  a 
|  daughter,  who  became  the  apple  of  old 
i  Richard's'eye.    She  had  come  to  his  care 
:  a  child,  and  each  succeeding  year,  as  she 
shot  up  into  comely  womanhood,  had 
bound  her  more  firmly  to  the  good  man's 
i  love.    As  she  tripped  up  and  down  his 
dwelling,  his  affectionate  eye  followed  her 
light  and  graceful  motions  with  delight, 
and  it  was  his  chief  pleasure  to  select  for 
her  with  his  own  hands  all  those  little 
adornments  which  he  thought  would  be- 
come and  gratify  her.    Then  would  he 
say,  as  her  pretty  rosy  lips  thanked  him 
with  a  kiss  on  such  occasions,  "Ah,  Luce  ! 
I  am  just  giving  thee  a  staff  to  break  my 
own  head.    Thou  look'st  so  handsome 
now  with  that  bonnet  and  those  ribbons, 
that  all  the  young  sparks  must  fail  in  love 
with  thee.  And  what  would  thy  poor  old 
uncle  Dick  do  without  thee,  girl  V9  At 
other  times  he  would  aver,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  to  his  special  crony,  the 
schoolmaster,  as  they  sat  with  a  mug  of 
ale  and  the  backgammon  board  before 
them,  that  his  "  Luce  was  fit  to  be  a  duch- 
ess, and  that  she  had  repaid  what  he  had 
done  for  her  a  thousand  times  over  and 
I  over ;  though  he  had  done  nothing  but  his 
!  duty,  by  his  poor  sister  and  her  child,  nei- 
ther." 

j  But  the  worthy  old  man  fell  ill — be- 
|  came  sick  almost  unto  death.  Illness  was 
I  a  thing  Richard  had  scarcely  known  in 
i  his  lifetime,  and  this  attack  reminded  him 
!  forcibly  of  what  health  too  often  makes 
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men  forget,  namely,  the  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging his  affairs  so  that  things  might  go 
as  he  wished  after  his  death.  His  pro- 
perty lay  chiefly  in  houses,  and  he  wished 
to  give  his  sister  a  life-tenure  of  part  of 
that  property,  and  to  constitute  his  niece 
ultimate  heir  to  all.  Without  a  will,  this 
disposition  of  the  property  could  not  be 
made,  as  Richard's  brother,  who  was  heir- 
at-law,  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  all. 
Richard  had  no  enmity  at  his  "  poor  mi- 
serable" brother,  as  he  called  the  parsi- 
monious James,  but  he  knew  that  the  lat- 
ter had  much  more  wealth  of  his  own 
than  he  ever  could,  or  would  use.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  provide  for  his  dear  Lucy 
and  her  mother,  was  Richard's  object,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  school- 
masters talents  were  put  in  requisition  ; 
for  the  schoolmaster,  as  is  the  case  with 
his  class  in  almost  every  parish  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  will-maker — at  least  he  had 
acted  in  that  capacity  frequently,  and  the 
honest  man  thought  himself  very  perfect 
in  the  calling.  To  attain  perfection  in  it, 
indeed,  after  his  fashion  of  going  to  work, 
was  no  very  difficult  matter.  He  had 
one  form  for  all  cases  ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  Richard  Symmons  communicated 
his  wishes  to  him,  the  schoolmaster  drew 
up  a  will  agreeably  to  this  form.  Accord- 
ing to  his  friend's  wish,  the  schoolmaster 
himself  was  nominated  executor — a  post 
which  he  held  in  nine  out  often  of  all  the 
will -cases  with  which  he  had  to  do. 

When  the  schoolmaster  came  to  old 
Richard's  bedroom  with  the  will,  to  have 
it  signed  and  witnessed,  Lucy  sat  by  her 
kind  uncle's  bedside,  and,  to  use  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  Shakspeare, 

 like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 

Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time, 

Saying, "  What  lack  you  ?"  and, "  Where  lies  your  grief?" 

Or,  "  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ?" 

Her  mother  also  was  in  the  room,  engaged 
in  knitting  what  she  hoped  her  brother 
would  yet  live  to  wear.  Neither  she  nor 
Lucy  knew  of  the  commission  which 
Richard  had  given  to  the  schoolmaster  ; 
and  when  it  was  communicated  to  them, 
they  were  moved  to  tears,  partly  of  grati- 
tude and  partly  of  affectionate  anxiety. 
"  Oh  !  dear  uncle,"  sobbed  Lucy,  "  you 
will  be  spared  to  us  yet!"  "  A  little 
while,  perhaps,  Luce  darling,"  said  the 
old  man  calmly,  "  but  not  long — not  long 
now.  The  blow  has  been  given,  and  the 
first  high  wind  will  bring  down  the  tree. 


But  come,  let  us  have  this  matter  settled, 
and  I  will  be  easy  in  mind.".  The  inva- 
lid signed  the  will,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  schoolmaster,  Lucy  and  her 
mother  put  their  names  to  it,  along  with 
his  own,  as  witnesses. 

After  the  completion  of  this  deed,  Rich- 
ard lived  several  weeks  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tolerable  health.    But  a  second  attack, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  first,  terminated 
his  days.    The  schoolmaster,  as  execu- 
tor, spared  Lucy  and  her  mother  the  pain- 
ful task  of  directing  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies.   For  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
James  Symmons  entered  his  brother's 
house,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial.  He 
had  become  more  squalid  and  haggard 
than  ever,    nd  though  evidently  verging 
rapidly  to  the  grave,  still  grasped  at  wealth 
with  as  keen  a  hand  as  ever.  Some 
thought  they  observed  on  his  countenance 
gleams  of  wild   eagerness   breaking  at 
times,  as  if  unconsciously,  through  the 
show  of  gravity  which  he  wore,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  brother  to  the  tomb.  Certain 
it  is,  that  his  disappointment  was  obvious 
to  every  one  present  when  the  will  of  the 
deceased  was  read,  though  all  the  village 
anticipated  the  destination  of  the  pro- 
i  perty.    The  countenance  of  the  miser  fell 
|  when  he  heard  the  deed  gone  over,  his 
j  knees  shook,  and  he  glared  with  his  dark 
j  cunning  eyes  on  the  innocent  inheritors, 
as  if  they  had  robbed  him  of  his  treasure. 
'  He  had  so  much  self-restraint  as  not  to 
|  break  out  into  abuse,  but  he  would  par- 
|  take  of  nothing  with  the  other  friends  of 
the  family,  and  left  the  house  with  a 
'  drooping  head,  and  with  mutterings  upon 
his  lips.    His  character  and  peculiarities 
were  too  well  known  to  his  widowed  sis- 
ter and  his  niece  for  them  to  feel  surprise 
at  his  behaviour. 

About  a  week  after  the  funeral,  the 
schoolmaster,  in  his  capacity  of  executor, 
waited  on  Lucy's  mother,  and  informed 
her  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
the  will  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  pro- 
posed that  she  and  Lucy  should  go  with 
him  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  attorney,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  matter  completed.  Of 
course  this  proposal  was  immediately  ac- 
ceded to.  "On  reaching  the  attorney's 
chambers,  the  special  will  of  Richard 
Symmons,  drawn  up  and  signed  as  already 
mentioned,  was  shown  to  the  legal  prac- 
titioner.   He  had  not  looked  at  it  a  few 
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minutes,  when  he  discovered  it  to  be  to- 
tally useless  and  invalid !  By  the  establish- 
ed law  of  England,  every  devise,  in  such  a 
will,  to  an  attesting  toitness,  is  void,  and 
of  no  avail.  Lucy  and  her  mother  were 
placed  in  this  position  through  the  con- 
summate ignorance  of  the  person  who 
had  undertaken  to  be  their  guide  in  the 
matter.  When  the  attorney,  with  a  grave 
face  but  kindly  tone,  intimated  this  sad  er- 
ror, the  heart  of  the  poor  widow  sank 
within  her,  as  she  looked  at  her  daughter, 
and  as  the  recollection  of  the  heir-at-law's 
character  came  across  her  mind.  And, 
for  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  really  a 
worthy,  kind-hearted  man,  his  self-accu- 
sations were  bitter  exceedingly.  But  he 
tried  to  re-assure  himself  and  his  friends 
with  the  hope  that  the  flaw  would  never 
be  known,  and  that,  if  it  were  known, 
James  Symmons  could  not  be  so  cruel  and 
unjust  as  to  take  away  what  it  undenia- 
bly was  his  deceased  brother's  wish  to 
give  to  those  who  now  had  it.  The  at- 
torney shook  his  head  at  the  latter  obser- 
vation of  the  schoolmaster,  and  said,  that 
"  secrecy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  much 
the  stronger  hope  of  the  two."  To  the 
preservation  of  silence  on  the  subject,  he 
at  once  pledged  himself,  and  trusted  that 
the  flaw  might  not  be  heard  of.  The  school- 
master then  departed  with  Lucy  and  her 
mother,  all  three,  it  must  be  confessed, 
somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  un- 
expected intelligence  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  them.  Lucy's  heart,  already 
sad  for  the  loss  of  her  kind  uncle,  was 
now  still  more  saddened  by  the  fear  of 
her  mother's  having  to  encounter  hard- 
ships in  her  declining  years.  The  mother, 
again,  was  grieved  at  the  thought  of  the 
effect  which  the  discovery  would  have 
upon  the  prosperity  of  her  daughter's 
whole  life.  And  self-reproach  was  busy 
in  the  breast  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Alas  !  evil  news  spreads  fast.  Whether 
James  Symmons  had  himself  observed  the 
circumstance  of  the  signatures  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  will,  and  had  afterwards  disco- 
vered the  legal  consequences,  or  whether 
some  other  person  had  detected  the  error, 
and  promulgated  it,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
But  the  flaw  did  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  James  Symmons,  and  the  cold-hearted 
miser,  regardless  of  his  brother's  undenia- 
ble wishes,  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking 
advantage  of  it.    The  widow,  within  a 


few  days  after  her  own  discovery  of  the 
fact,  received  a  letter  from  an  agent  em- 
ployed by  her  mean  and  cruel  brother, 
which  informed  her  that  Mr.  Symmons 
having  learned  that  the  will  of  the  late 
Richard  Symmons  was  improperly  exe- 
cuted, was  resolved  to  claim  restitution  of 
his  just  and  legal  rights  as  heir-at-law. 
The  letter  concluded  with  a  base  hint  that 
the  will  had  been  extorted  from  Richard 
by  improper  influence.  This  was  the 
only  colour  which  the  miser  could  invent 
for  his  unnatural  proceedings. 

On  receipt  of  this  communication,  the 
widow  again  visited  the  attorney  alluded 
to,  and  consulted  him  respecting  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  a  legal  attempt  to  oppose 
the  claims  of  James  Symmons.  The  at- 
torney candidly  told  her  that  he  believed 
all  men  would  allow  the  intentions  of  the 
testator  to  be  correctly  represented  by  the 
will,  but  that  these  intentions  most  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  made  good  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stand  a  contest  in  a  court.  Lu- 
cy's mother  returned  to  her  home,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  all  up  to  the  greedy 
claimant,  as  soon  as  the  few  moveables 
which  were  her  own  could  be  taken  away, 
and  some  arrangement  made  for  providing 
herself  and  her  child  with  another  home. 
This  resolution  once  taken,  and  notified  to 
James  Symmons,  her  mind  became  more 
easy,  and  the  cheerful  Lucy  soon  light- 
ened the  mother's  heart  still  more,  by  de- 
tailing all  her  little  plans  for  their  mutual 
sustenance  and  comfort  in  future. 

A  few  days  passed  over,  and  the  widow 
and  her  daughter  were  seated  in  an  hum- 
ble  dwelling  in  a  retired  corner  of  Spring- 
well,  and  Lucy  had  taken  in  needlework. 
They  had  removed  in  the  morning  from 
the  late  Richard's  house.  But  let  us  leave 
them,  cheerful  and  resigned,  and  turn  to 
the  miser.  This  day  he  has  added  ano- 
ther half,  at  least,  to  his  wealth,  and  still 
he  is  in  his  old  wretched  hovel.  Though 
the  night  is  one  of  winter,  he  has  no  fire, 
but  he  lies  in  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  and 
all  the  rags  in  his  possession  heaped  above 
him  to  keep  him  warm.  Yet  this  night 
all  will  not  do,  for  he  shivers  incessantly. 
Ever  and  anon,  however,  the  thought  of 
his  newly  acquired  wealth  sends  some- 
thing like  a  glow  through  him.  Lying  in 
bed  saves  candles ;  this  is  also  a  part  of 
his  creed.  Has  he  no  remorse  for  turning 
a  sister  and  her  child  to  the  door  1    It  is 
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hard  to  say  what  are  his  thoughts,  but  of  j 
late  days  he  has  seemed  excited,  though 
apparently  more  with  joy  than  with  any  J 
other  feeling.    But,  hark  !  there  is  a  tap  ; 
at  his  door.    It  is  unheeded,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, is  repeated  again  and  again.  At 
last  the  miser  cries,  "  Who  is  there  1" 
"  It  is  I — I  am  seeking  shelter — do  you 
not  know  me  ?*'    "  You  can  get  no  shel-  j 
ter  here,  whoever  you   are  !"  returns 
James  Symmons.    "  Father,  do  you  not  | 
know  me  1    It  is  I,  Charles  Symmons —  j 
your  son  !"    There  was  silence  for  a  time  1 
within,  until  the  same  words  were  re- 
peated, when  the  miser  growled,  "  Go  | 
away — I  do  not  know  you — I  do  not  be- 
lieve  you  !"    "  Father,"  cried  the  voice 
without,  "  the  night  is  very  cold,  and  I  am 
in  want  of  shelter.    You  surely  know  my 
voice.    Open  the  door,  and  you  will  see 
that  I  am  Charles !"    "  Whoever  you 
are,  go  away"  cried  the  inmate  in  still 
huskier  tones ;   "  you  can  get  nothing 
here."    After  a  few  more  words,  the  col- 
loquy ended,  and  all  was  again  silent. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  young 
man,  genteelly  dressed,  and  with  his 
handsome  countenance  deeply  browned 
by  sun  and  air,  called  at  the  dwelling  of 
the  widow  and  her  daughter.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  saw  the  stranger,  a  glow  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  rushed  over  her 
cheeks,  and  she  sprang  forward  a  step 
with  extended  arms— but  checked  her- 
self. The  stranger,  however,  made  the 
rest  of  the  advance,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  "  Cousin  Charles  !" 
exclaimed  Lucy.  "  Ay,  ay,  Luce,"  cried 
the  young  man,  as  he  gave  the  same  salu- 
tation to  her  mother  ;  "  you  used  to  say 
you  could  know  me  a  mile  or  two  off  when 
we  were  children,  but  I  think  you  had 
some  doubt  just  now."  Warm  was  the 
welcome  which  the  youth  received  from 
his  aunt  and  Lucy,  for,  when  a  boy,  he 
had  always  been  a  great  favourite  with 
them,  and  was  wont  to  fly  from  his  own 
unhappy  home  to  theirs  for  peace.  He 
told  them  his  story ;  he  had  been  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  been  prosperous. 
He  himself  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  the 
disagreeable  subject  of  his  father's  con- 
duct, which  had  been  detailed  to  him  by 
the  landlord  of  the  inn,  where  he  had 
slept.  His  visit  at  night  to  his  father  was 
also  described  to  them ;  "  he  had  gone," 
he  said,  "  to  try  if  his  father  would  permit 


him  to  be  a  son  to  him,  but  had  found 
his  heart  as  jealous,  as  cold,  and  as  hard 
as  ever,"  though  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  appeal  was  made  were  pur- 
posely chosen  as  the  likeliest  to  have 
moved  his  heart.  "  But  fear  not,  cousin 
Luce,"  said  he ;  **  thou  shalt  have  all  I  have, 
though  it  is  not  much  after  all — but  thy 
mother  and  thou  shall  be  comfortable.  And 
who  knows,  but,  when  he  sees  me  in  the 
light  of  day ,  the  old  man  may  relent  after  all." 

He  did  not  relent.  Things  were  so  or- 
dered that  it  could  not  be.  When  the  old 
woman  who  had  brought  him  a  light  every 
morning  for  more  than  ten  years,  entered 
his  abode  on  the  morning  after  the  occur- 
rence related,  the  miserable  man  was 
dead — cold  as  ice.  An  inquest,  which 
sat  upon  his  body,  declared  him  to  have 
died  from  cold,  though  it  is  probable  that 
sickness  of  some  kind  or  other  had  a  share 
in  the  production  of  the  event.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  excited  a  mighty  sen- 
sation among  the  villagers  of  Springwell, 
who,  as  usual,  preferred  to  give  a  super- 
natural rather  than  a  natural  solution  of 
the  occurrence,  and  connected  it  with  the 
legalised  outrage  of  feeling  which  he  had 
on  the  preceding  day  committed. 

His  death  turned  the  fortune  of  his  kind 
old  brother  once  more  into  the  right  chan- 
nel, for  Charles  Symmons  was  not  a  mo- 
ment at  ease  until  he  had  seen  Lucy  and 
her  mother  reinstated  in  Richard's  com- 
fortable mansion.  As  to  other  points — 
Charles  married  his  sweet  cousin  Lucy, 
and  the  junction  of  the  two  properties  put 
them,  as  the  saying  is,  "  above  the  world." 
We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power,  al- 
so, to  record  one  other  fact  of  importance. 
The  worthy  schoolmaster  suffered  so 
much  in  mind  from  his  share  in  the  mis- 
fortune that  befell  Richard  Symmons's 
last  testament,  that  he  resolutely  declined 
will-making  in  future,  and  advised  all  par- 
ties who  made  application  to  him  on  the 
subject  to  betake  themselves  to  men  who 
had  fitted  themselves  by  their  study  of  the 
law  to  be  advisers  in  such  matters.  We 
strongly  recommend  a  similar  forbearance 
to  all  his  brethren  who  wield  parochial 
ferules,  and  we  also  counsel  all  who  wish 
to  leave  wills  behind  them,  drawn  up  in 
unimpeachable  correctness,  to  remember 
this  true  story.  It  is  not  always  that  the 
mischiefs  incident  upon  such  mistakes  are 
thus  happily  obviated. 
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Hospitality  torf  strangers  is  a  virtue 
which  occupies  a  pleasing  prominence 
in  the  brighter  aspect  of  human  nature. 
The  privations  and  difficulties  which  be- 
set our  kind  in  their  mortal  pilgrimage, 
multiply,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  occa- 
sions for  the  exercise  of  spontaneous  and 
unpaid  benevolence  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
this  social  duty  has  been  warmly  urged, 
and  eloquently  eulogised,  by  the  wise 
and  the  good  of  every  age.  Unfortunately, 
circumstances  occasionally  occur,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  chill  those  hospitable 
feelings  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  to  exercise.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing incident: 

Among  the  few  stranger  families  who, 
in  the  summer  months  of  the  year  18 — 
resorted  to  a  small  Scottish  burgh,  ap- 
peared the  family  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, whom  we  shall  for  the  time  accom- 
modate with  the  name,  so  universal  in  its 
application,  of  Captain  Smith.  The 
ostensible  object  of  Captain  Smith — 
Captain  D'Arcy  Smith — in  sojourning  in 
the  burgh,  was  to  enjoy  the  salubrious  air 
and  romantic  seclusion  of  its  richly  pic- 
turesque neighbourhood,  and  also  to  secure 
for  his  family,  at  an  unexpensive  rate,  the 
educational  advantages  which  the  burgh 
afforded.  He  at  first  occupied  a  tempo- 
rary lodging  until  he  had  time  to  look  out 
for  a  more  permanent  residence.  The 
Captain's  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  five  or  six  children — two  of  the  boys 
about  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  and 
two  young  ladies,  just  blooming  into 
womanhood.  The  establishment  was 
conducted  upon  the  most  economical 
footing,  and  in  the  eyes^  of  the  immediate 
neighbours  seemed  in  some  particulars 
so  palpably  defective,  as  to  require  expla- 
nations about  the  "  baggage  to  follow  in 
due  time  from  Carlisle,"  &c.  &c,  to 
maintain  appearances.  "  The  Captain, 
good  man,"  such  was  the  surmise, "  no 
doubt  husbanded  the  ways?  and  means 
with  all  the  commendable  frugality  which 
the  miserable  pittance  of  the  retiring 
pay  department  called  for  at  the  hands  of 
such  ill-starred  defenders  of  their  country." 
His  courteous  and  gentlemanlike  manners 
began  imperceptibly  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  kindly  disposed  community. 
This  was  favored  to  some  extent  by  his 


gaining  the  confidence  of  the  medical 
gentleman  of  the  place,  who  was  called 
in  to  attend  upon  some  ailments  of  the 
young  people.  The  kindness  which  this 
gentleman  and  his  family  lavished  upon  the 
gallant  stranger,  proved  a  channel  of  ad- 
mission to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
neighbouring  residents.  Mrs.  Smith  had 
considerable  powers  of  pleasing ;  with  other 
southern  accomplishments,  she  had  no 
small  skill  in  housewifery  and  the  culinary 
art ;  and  some  happy  efforts  of  the  latter 
sort,  in  refurbishing  simple  materials 
under  the  form  of u  curry,"  or  the  fasci- 
nating disguise  of  "  potato  pie  a  l'Anglaise," 
cemented  in  one  case  an  intimacy  of  no 
small  consequence.  Some  slight  negotia- 
tions with  the  bank  gave  a  color  of 
credibility  to  the  captain's  assumed  status, 
and  by  degrees  the  shopkeepers  opened  ac- 
counts with  him. 

The  Smiths  were  now  getting  every 
day  more  and  more  within  the  pale  of 
confidence.  Few  were  the  suspicious 
churls  who  still  held  out  in  distrust.  There 
was  indeed  one  old  lady  who,  from  the 
chilling  experience  of  eighty  years,  had 
the  hardihood  to  cherish  some  unamiable 
doubts.  In  reference  to  the  primitive 
mode  in  which  their  first  arrival  in  the 
town  was  effected  (it  having  been  alleged 
that  the  family  had  made  their  debut,  on 
foot,  with  their  luggage  in  a  sort  of  a 
porter's  carriage  drawn  by  the  boys ; 
which  report  a  friendly  silence  had  al- 
lowed to  drop  into  oblivion) — in  reference 
to  this,  the  foresaid  aged  dame  gave  out, 
that  she  had  great  misgivings  about  the 
respectability  of  parties  "  who  came  to 
the  town  in  a  hurlt."  Such  a  question, 
able  -agent  of  locomotion,  sooth  to  say, 
might  perhaps  have  justified  more  general 
distrust.  However,  the  manifest  gentility 
of  the  manners  of  the  parties  prevailed 
over  all  disparaging  surmises.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  contributed  their 
share  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
common  credit.  For  instance,  the  boys 
paid  a  degree  of  deferential  homage  to 
age  and  worth,  on  meeting  any  of  the 
more  influential  householders,  which  was 
most  beautiful  to  behold,  and  which  ex- 
cited in  their  own  favor  an  acceptable 
contrast,  no  doubt,  with  the  impolite 
rusticity  of  the  urchins  indigenous  to  the 


burgh.  The  young  ladies  were  also 
zealously  serviceable  when  there  was 
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any  pressing  call  for  the  expeditious  com- 
pleting of  feminine  apparel — upon  the  oc- 
casion of  a  death,  for  example,  or  some 
such  contingency  befalling  a  neighbouring 
family.  In  an  evening  party,  which  the 
command  of  credit  enabled  them  to  give, 
the  stranger  beauties  could  regale  the 
company  with  some  winning  melodies, 
which  their  considerate  mamma  spoke 
palliatingly  of,  as  merely  "  artless  wood- 
notes  wild."  "  Dear  creatures  !  their 
musical  education  was  so  irregular." 
Every  thing  now  moved  on  in  the  ordin- 
ary tenor  of  social  intercourse.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  the 
family  having  anything  to  conceal.  The 
good  Captain  on  one  occasion,  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  neighbour  who  was  struck 
with  the  unwonted  sound  of  his  first 
name,  spelt  the  letters  with  the  most  un- 
reserved particularity — D,  apostrophe', 
A,  R,  C,  Y.  As  their  first  place  of 
residence  was  engaged  only  till  a  more 
commodious  habitation  could  be  found, 
the  Captain  hired  a  neat  cottage  and 
garden  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  ;  and  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
landlord  to  make  some  desired  improve- 
ments, such  as  putting  in  proper  grates 
and  stoves,  he  took  a  lease  for  a  few 
years.  Such  proceedings  bespoke  the 
intention  to  make  the  place  a  permanent 
residence,  and  had  their  due  effect  in  dis- 
arming the  fears  of  cautious  shopkeepers, 
who  allowed  the  family's  account  to  swell 
in  their  books.  As  was  most  proper,  the 
Smiths  being  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  engaged  seats  in  the  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  soon,  by  their  exemplary 
observance  of  all  due  forms,  attracted  the 
pastoral  attention  of  the  clergyman, '  who 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  such  a  goodly  accession  to  his  fold. 
The  system  of  credit,  however,  cannot 
subsist  long  upon  mere  promises  and  ap- 
pearances, and  the  burgesses  showed  at 
length  a  clamorous  anxiety  to  see  the 
color  of  their  money.  But  this  impatience 
was  for  some  time  kept  within  seemly 
limits,  by  the  circumstances  of  Mrs. 
Smith  having  every  appearance  of  being 
on  the  eve  of  a  certain  crisis  of  maternal 
interest,  which  was  a  matter  of  common 
talk  in  the  families  immediately  adjoining. 
In  contemplation  of  this  event,  the  interest- 
ing lady  returned  one  or  two  visits  sooner, 
she  hinted,  than  etiquette  required. 


Such  was  the  state  of  matters,  when 
one  day  a  more  than  ordinary  stillness 
pervaded  the  residence  of  the  Smiths. 
The  neighbours  began  to  winder,  but 
long  forbore  to  disturb  by  their  curiosity 
the  quietness  of  the  establishment.  Rea- 
sons unknown  might  have  occasioned 
such  a  monastic  seclusion  for  the  time 
being.  Doubts,  however,  began  to  float 
about  in  whispers,  which  soon  rose  to 
loudly  expressed  murmurs  of  suspicion. 
A  thorough  enquiry  was  authorised,  and 
lo !  upon  forcing  an  entrance,  the  house 
was  tenantless !  To  describe  the  agita- 
tion into  which  the  town  was  thrown, 
when  the  escapade  got  wind,  is  beyond 
our  power.  The  eyes  of  the  citizens 
were  in  truth  opened,  and  the  reactions 
of  popular  execrations  against  the  refugees 
was  prompt  indeed.  When  the  first  storm 
of  maledictions,  both  loud  and  deep,  had 
subsided,  a  Committee  of  Safety  (as  the 
Parisian  republicans,  in  an  overwhelming 
crisis,  would  designate  it)  was  formed, 
and  plenary  powene  given  to  certain  indi- 
viduals to  pursue  the  denounced  unfortu- 
nates. These  commissioners  lost  no 
time  in  giving  chase,  and  found  that  they 
had  taken  the  high  road  in  the  direction 
of  Carlisle.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
Smiths  had  taken  a  post  chaise  at  the 
first  posting  quarters,  having  travelled  in 
the  same  primitive  way  in  which  they 
had  first  entered  it.  The  family  had 
pulled  on  with  all  speed  in  the  chaise, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  Carlisle, 
whither  their  pursuers  traced  them. 
After  an  ineffectual  search  through  various 
parts,  they  at  length  were  descried  in  a 
low  tavern  in  the  purlieus  of  the  town. 
The  gallant  Captain  protested  against  his 
identity  with  the  hero  of  the  burgh,  and 
vehemently  eschewed  acknowledging  that 
name,  the  letters  of  which  he  had  conned 
over  with  such  naivete  to  his  former  un- 
suspecting neighbour.  The  appearance 
of  the  lady  also  revealed  the  intelligence, 
that  the  adroit  disengagement  of  certain 
supplemental  clothes  had  quite  supersed- 
ed that  touching  crisis  which,  more  than 
any  other  circumstances,  had  paralysed 
the  shrewd  sagacity  of  the  inhabitants, 
male  and  female,  of  the  burgh.  The 
young  ladies,  on  the  vist  of  the  burghal 
plenipotentiaries,  struck  up  a  bravura  of 
"  wood-notes  wild,"  with  all  the  genuine 
pathos  of  alarmed  sensibility.    The  boys, 
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of  course,  squatted  into'modest  retirement, 
leaving  the  field  to  more  experienced 
hands. 

The  Captain  struggled  boldly  to  baffle 
his  pursuers  on  thef  score  that  Scottish 
warrants  were  powerless  on  English  soil. 
But  this  sheet-anchor  of  his  hope  cut 
away,  andtat  lasfthe  crest  fallen'Veteran 
was  secured,  and  brought  back  in  due 
course  to  the  scene  of  his  ingenious 
adventure.  He  preserved  a  dogged 
silence  in  the  course  of  his  journey ;  and 
finally  he  exhibited,  in  passing  through 
the  streets  of  the  burgh,  to  the  justly  in- 
dignant citizens,  a  soul-sickening  spec- 
tacle of  hardened  depravity.  He  was 
placed  in  confinement,  and  enquiries  in- 
stituted as  to  the  fate  of  the  goods — such 
as  was  neither  edible  nor  portable — with 
which  he  had  stored  his  establishment 
out  of  the  shops  of  the  burgh.  The  result  j 
of  the  investigation  proved  that  Captain  j 
Smith  was  no  simple  son  of  misfortune,  j 
but  a  deliberate  and  thorough-paced  J 
viclimiser.  No  small  portion  of  the  in- 
digestible goods  alluded  to  had  been 
packed  up,  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  resold 
not  long  after  they  were  got,  in  order  to 
provide  some  little  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  deception  with  a  better  grace,  and  I 
also  for  executing  the  escapade  with  full- 
handed  comfort.  The  Captain  remained 
for  some  months  in  prison.  By  communi- 
cations with  the  War  Office,  he  was 
authenticated  as  an  officer  who,  for  early 
misdeeds,  had  been  degraded  from  super- 
ior rank,  and  still  retained  a  curtailed  al- 
lowance. The  creditors  made  what  settle- 
ment they  could  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  subject  of  our  story  was  at  last 
liberated,  to  practise,  it  is  feared,  his  mis- 
erable vocation  in  some  other  equally 
unsuspecting  locality.  As  circumstances 
left  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  juniors 
of  the  family  were  privy  to  the  whole 
course  of  deceit,  the  mind  shrinks  from 
contemplating  the  probable  effect  of  such 
training  upon  the  character  and  fate  of 
these  boys  and  girls. 

From  this  story  may  be  drawn  the 
short  and  simple  lesson,  that  "even  the 
noble  virtue  of  hospitality  ought  to  take 
counsel  from  prudence." 


It's  hard  work  to  look  at  the  sun  without 
winking  ;  and  it's  hard  work  to  look  at  some 
girls  without  feeling  inclined  to  wink. 


SCENES  AND  STORIES  OF  VILLAGE  LIFE. 

THE  VALENTINE. 

The  anniversary  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  dis- 
regarded as  it  now  is  in  refined  society,  is  still 
a  season  of  pleasing  excitement':  among  village 
lovers  in  humble  life  ;  and  to  them  this  almost 
solitary  relic  of  ancient  national  customs  is 
scarcely  less  precious,  than  when  high  and  low 
throughout  the  land  met  in  merry  mood  to 
choose  their  valentines. 

It  is  true  that  the  rhyming  ware  which  form- 
ed the  subject  of  the  epistolary  valentines  of 
the  English  peasantry,  like  their  Christmas 
carols  and  epitaphs,  have  from  ancient  times 
contained  little  true  poetry,  and  scarcely  any 
variety ;  nevertheless,  the  doggrel  verses  were 
always  acceptable  to  whomsoever  they  were 
sent,  and  the  meaning  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  be  comprehended. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  art  of  penmanship 
was  scareely  known  among  the  peasantry,  the 
parish  clerk,  if  actually  possessed  of  that  rare 
accomplishment,  was  commonly  employed  as 
valentine  writer  and  reader  general  to  the  un- 
lettered lovers  of  the  congregation.  This,  of 
course,  proved  an  annual  source  of  profit  to  the 
sagacious  scribe,  who  never  exercised  his 
clerkly  skill  for  a  smaller  consideration  than  a 
silver  tester,  and  unfrequently  received  a 
handsome  gratuity  over  and  above,  as  a  sort  ef 
good-luck  offering,  from  some  of  the  most 
anxious  among  his  gentle  clients.  Our  old 
parish  clerk  and  sexton  (these  offices  are  al- 
ways united  in  a  country  village)  was  the 
greatest  match-maker  in  the  district,  heaven 
rest  his  soul !  It  was,  in  sooth,  his  interest  to 
nurse  up  all  love  affairs  to  a  matrimonial  con- 
clusion, on  account  of  the  fees  which  fell  to  his 
share,  in  his  official  capacity,  for  his  assistance 
in  the  performance  of  the  marriage  service. 
.  Nehemiah  Dowton  was  an  ancient  bachelor, 
who,  for  the  honour  of  the  church  of  which  he 
considered  himself  a  dignitary,  avoided  all  oc- 
casion of  scandal,  by  dispensing  with  the  ser- 
vices of  a  housekeeper,  and  performing  all  the 
domestic  offices  for  himself ;  by  which  means 
he  contrived  to  maintain  an  unsullied  reputa- 
tion, and  to  preserve  inviolate  such  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  parishioners  as  were  confided  to 
his  keeping.  In  short,  Nehemiah  was  a  sort  of 
Protestant  Father  Lawrence,  whom  any  rustic 
Juliet  among  the  lambs  of  his  flock  might  visit 
and  employ  in  the  most  delicate  affairs  with 
perfect  safety. 

Nehemiah' s  memory  was  well  stored  with 
the  most  approved  valentine  verses  and  their 
variations.  An  original  valentine  in  those  days 
was  a  thing  of  rare  appearance,  and  when  re- 
ceived, was  perhaps  scarcely  so  well  understood 
or  relished  as  the  old-established  formula  which 
had  descended  from  generation  to  generation. 
Great,  however,  were  the  cogitations  and  con- 
sultations between  Nehemiah  and  his  clients, 
if  it  happened  that  the  latter  were  desirous  of 
the  alteration  or  interpolation  of  a  couplet  or 
quatrain  in  one  of  these  standard  valentines,  in 
order  to  make  it  bear  upon  some  peculiar 
circumstance  or;  personal^  feeling.  „When  this 
was  the  case,  Nehemiah,"  being  slow  of  study 
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in  the  art  of  poetry,  generally  requested  three 
weeks'  or  a  month's  notice  to  prepare  his  brief, 
for  which,  .moreover,  he  always  expected  a 
double  fee. 

One  moonlight  evening  in  January,  our  rosy 
dairy-maid  Dorcas,  after  bringing  home  her 
flowing  pails,  and  setting  out  the  milk  in  the 
red  earthenware  bowls  with  which  the  dairy 
shelves  were  neatly  ranged,  went  forth  a  se- 
cond time,  and  made  a  temporary  elopement 
across  the  fields  and  byeways  to  the  residence 
of  old  Nehemiah,  in  order  to  seek  his  counsel 
and  assistance  in  a  matter  that  required  the 
most  anxious  consideration. 

Poor  Dorcas  had  been  in  very  low  spirits  for 
the  last  three  months.  She  had  ceased  to  sing 
pastoral  ditties  at  milking  time,  or  to  move  her 
dairy  scrubbing  brush  with  her  wonted  vivaci- 
ty ;  she  had  eaten  no  plum  pudding  on  Christ- 
mas day,  moped  during  the  merry-makings  of 
new  year's  eve,  and  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  drawing  king  and  queen,  or  any 
other  of  the  maskings  and  mummings  practised 
in  the  servants'  hall  on  old  Christmas  night, 
or  the  feast  of  the  kins.  Dorcas  was  a  person 
of  a  secretive  disposition,  and  therefore  did  not 
choose  to  relieve  her  mind  by  talking  of  her 
disquiet ;  yet  it  was  pretty  generally  whisper- 
ed "that  she  was  crossed  in  love;  for  her 
young  man,  as  she  called  Peter  Fenn,  farmer 
Drake's  horse-driver  (in  Suffolk,  ploughmen 
are  always  styled  '  hoss  drivers')  had  not  been 
to  see  her  for  more  than  twelve  Sundays  past, 
so  no  doubt  Peter  kept  company  more  with 
Hannah  Brown,  Mrs.  Drake's  cook  and  dairy- 
maid, which,  as  she  was  his  partner,  was  kind 
of  to  be  expected,  and  was  more  convenient  for 
Peter  than  walking  across  so  many  fields  and 
pightles  after  Dorcas." 

These  insinuations  had  had  the  effect  of  sad- 
dening all  the  festivities  of  that  jocund  season, 
and,  indeed,  of  rendering  everything  of  the 
kind  intolerable  to  the  mortified  damsel.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  other  female  ser- 
vants strove  to  comfort  her.  Dorcas  was  sullen 
and  froward  with  every  one  in  the  house. 
**  She  did  not  wish  to  be  pitied,"  she  said, 
"  and  begged  them  to  mind  their  own  business, 
and  not  trouble  themselves  about  her  affairs." 
Furthermore,  Dorcas  forbade  any  one  to  men- 
tion the  faithless  Peter's  name  in  her  hearing 
again,  by  which  prudent  step  she  escaped  the 
mortification  of  some  malicious  condolences, 
and  of  listening  to  many  aggravating  reports 
of  his  attentions  to  her  rival ;  but  though  her 
feminine  pride,  and  the  reserve  natural  to  her 
character,  induced  Dorcas  to  carry  matters  off 
with  so  much  independence,  the  pent-up  grief 
pressed  heavily  at  her  heart,  and,  after  brood- 
ing over  the  subject  for  some  weeks,  she  sud-  '. 
denly  took  the  resolution  of  proceeding  to  our 
wise  man  of  the  parish,  Nehemiah,  and  craving 
his  assistance  in  carrying  her  project  into  exe- 
cution. Nehemiah  was  sitting  alone  at  his  old 
oaken  table,  with  an  hour-glass  before  him,  i 
spectacles  on  nose,  reading,  for  the  thousandth  '. 
time,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  version  of  the  7 
Psalms,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  ap-  i 
pearance  of  this  unexpected  visitor.  1 


i      Dorcas  looked  like  anything  rather  than  a 
,  love-lorn  damsel,  when  she  entered  with  the 
i  bright  tints  of  her  plump  round  cheeks  height- 
ened by  the  frosty  air  and  the  haste  she  had 
r  used,  her  flaxen  hair  blown  into  dishevelled 
r  ringlets,  and  her  gay  blue  eyes  sparkling 
)  through  her  tears.    Our  monk-like  clerk  was 
r  startled  into  something  like  an  unwonted  note 
■  of  admiration  at  the  agreeable  vision  that  thus 
t  suddenly  broke  in  upon  his  solitary  studies. 
!  "  My  old  eyes  are  quite  dazzled  through  my 
I  spettacles,  Mistress  Dorcas,  by  those  rosy  cheeks 
i  of  yours,  that  look  brighter  than  Christmas 
berries  to-night.    Oh,  lauk!  oh,  lauk!  if  I 
.  were  but  a  young  man  for  your  sake  !"  cried 
.  Nehemiah,  holding  up  his  lamp,  and  scanning 
!  his  comely  visitor  from  head  to  foot.  Dorcas 
,  turned  away  with  a  toss  of  the  head.    "  Well, 
,  well,  young  woman,  don't  be  scorny,"  said 
>  Nehemiah  ;  "  civility  is  always  worth  a  smile 
.  in  payment,  and  I  dare  say  now  you  want  me 
to  do  something  for  you  that  you  can't  do  for 
yourself."    Dorcas  placed  a  sheet  of  paper,  a 
new  pen,  and  a  silver  tester,  on  the  old  oaken 
table  before  Nehemiah,  with  a  deep  blush  and 
a  heavy  sigh. 

Nehemiah  understood  a  hint  as  well  as  some 
persons  would  a  succinct  direction.  He  shut 
his  psalter,  trimmed  his  lamp,  turned  his  hour- 
glass, reached  down  his  ink-horn,  arranged  the 
sheet  of  virgin  paper  in  the  proper  position  on 
the  back  of  a  superanuated  leather  letter-case, 
that  had  once  been,  like  the  ink-horn  and  oak- 
en table,  vestry  furniture — tried  the  nib  of  the 
pen  against  his  thumb-nail,  then  dipping  it  into 
the  ink-horn,  motioned  to  Dorcas  to  take  a  seat 
on  the  carved  church-chest,  in  which  he  kept 
his  Sabbath  suit  of  rusty  black  and  the  parson's 
surplice — looked  the  damsel  full  in  the  face, 
and,  pointing  significantly  to  the  paper,  re- 
quired her  instructions  in  the  following  laconic 
terms: — "Epistle  or  valentine?"  "Valen- 
tine," ejaculated  Dorcas,  in  a  faltering  voice. 
"  Good,"  said  Nehemiah,  referring  for  the  day 
of  the  month  to  Moore's  old  almanac,  which 
reposed  beside  his  psalter.  "  Let  me  see — oh, 
January  21st;  St.  Agnes  to  speed;  lucky  day, 
Dorcas,  for  love  affairs."  "  Ah,  Master  Nehe- 
miah, I  wish  you  may  be  right,"  sobbed  Dor- 
cas ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  isn't  at  all  comfortable  in 
my  own  mind ;  no,  nor  I  hasn't  been  for  a  long 
time — nor  ever  since  Michaelmas,  as  I  may  say, 
when  that  good-for-nothing  hussy,  Hannah 
Brown,  let  herself  into  farmer  Drake's  house, 
so  that  she  might  live  partner  with  my  young 
man,  Peter  Fenn.  He  has  never  fared  like  the 
same  young  man  since,  and  she  do  boast  that 
he  keep  company  with  her  instead  of  me.  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  Peter  for  a  sweet- 
heart, if  he  hadn't  corned  a  suitoring  arter  me 
Sunday  arter  Sunday,  and  last  year  he  sent  me 
the  prettiest  valentine  that  ever  was  found, 
tied  to  the  latch  of  the  neat-house  door,  with 
three  sugar  kisses  and  a  pink  peppermint  heart 
in  it."  "  What  were  the  words  ?"  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Nehemiah,  for  you  to  forget  them  beautiful 
words,  when  you  was  the  very  person  what 
read  them  for  me,  and  writ  the  answer  to  go  to 
him  on  old  valentine's  day  in  reply  !"  "Ah, 
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I  remember  something  about  it  now,"  said 
Nehemiah ;  "  but,  really,  Mistress  Dorcas,  I 
write  so  many  valentines,  that  though  I  have 
them  all  in  my  head,  I  seem  to  forget  which 
goes  to  which.  I  am  getting  an  old  man  now, 
pretty  Dorcas,  just  on  my  sixty-six ;  but  it 
wasn't  always  so,  nor  I  didn't  at  one  time  need 
to  wear  1  sights,'  "  pursued  the  clerk,  taking 
off  his  spectacles,  and  wiping  the  glasses  on 
a  corner  of  his  visitor's  apron.  "  What  was 
your  valentine  last  year,  young  woman,  did 
you  say  ?"  "  Why,  Master  Nehemiah,  I  hasn't 
forgotten  it,  if  you  have,"  replied  Dorcas,  "for 
it  was  a  proper  pretty  one  ;  don't  you  recollect 
these  lines, — 

If  you  are  ready,  I  am  willing. 

All  the  pretty  birds  are  billing, 

And,  like  them,  we'll  both  be  singing, 

When  we  set  the  bells  a-ringing. 

Join  heart,  join  hand,  and  faith  with  mine, 

And  take  me  for  your  valentine." 

"  Ay,  that  was  the  one,"  cried  Nehemiah; 
"  sure  I  ought  to  recollect  it,  as  you  say,  when 
it  was  all  of  my  own  writing ;  and  wasn't  there 
the  picture  of  a  hen  and  a  few  chickens  drawn 
at  the  bottom  by  way  of  an  emblem  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly," replied  Dorcas ;  "  and  against  the  hen 
was  written,  4  this  here  hen  is  you,  Dorcas  ; 
when  you  are  my  wife, 

Like  this  bird  that  struts  in  pride, 
With  all  these  chickens  by  her  side, 
You  shall  be  when  you're  my  bride.'" 

44  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Nehemiah  ;  "and 
I  wrote  for  you  in  answer, 

I  am  single  for  your  sake, 
Happy  couple  we  should  make, 
Oh,  how  bright  the  sun  did  shiuo 
When  I  saw  my  valentine. 

And  the  emblem  I  limned  for  you  in  answer  to 
his  was  two  hearts  painted  with  red  ink,  and 
linked  together  with  a  yellow  wedding-ring  to 
signify  as  if  it  were  gold  ;  and  the  poesey  was, 

These  two  hearts  are  yours  and  mine, 

When  I  wed  my  valentine." 

"Ah,"  said  Dorcas,  with  a  sigh,  "that  will 
never  come  to  pass  now,  I  fear,  and  I  am  going 
to  send  him  a  different  kind  of  a  valentine  this 
year."  "Of  course  you  will,"  responded  Ne- 
hemiah ;  "  it  wouldn't  be  no  kind  of  use  send- 
ing the  same  thing  two  years  running,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  choose  another,  you 
know  ;  so,  now,  what  shall  it  be  ?"  "It  shall 
begin,  '  The  rose  is  red,'  "  said  Dorcas,  with 
great  solemnity.  "Good,"  replied  the  aman- 
uensis, writing  down  that  most  approved 
truism  of  valentine  poesy.  "'The  violet's 
blue,'"  pursued  he  mechanically,  repeating 
the  usual  continuation  of  the  sentence;  but 
Dorcas  hastily  interposed  with  a  "  Pray,  sir, 
don't  say  anything  about  violets  this  year." 
"What,  then,  am  I  to  say  after  'the  rose  is 
red  V  "  "  Why,"  replied  Dorcas,  "  it  must  be 
'the  leaves  are  green.'"  " Very  true,  young 
woman,"  rejoined  Nehemiah,  placing  the  tip  of 
his  forefinger  against  the  side  of  his  nose ;  "  I 
know  the  one  you  mean  ;  it  runs  thus — 
The  rose  is  red,  the  leaves  are  green, 
The  days  are  past  that  we  have  seen." 

"  That  's  a  sure  thing,"  sighed  Dorcas  ;  "  well, 
sir,  have  you  wrote  that  down?"     "All  in 
good  time,  young  woman,"  said  Nehemiah, 
3  n 


who  was  a  slow  scribe,  and  always  formed  his 
letters  in  the  most  methodical  manner,  his  head 
gently  following  the  motion  of  his  pen  through 
all  its  evolutions,  with  his  tongue  elongated 
and  protruding  beyond  his  lips,  and  his  chin 
screwed  up  all  on  one  side,,  indicating  dots  of 
i's,  crosses  of  t's,  and  finishing  strokes  to  f's, 
by  significant  nods  and  winks  ;  and  whenever 
he  executed  a  capital  letter,  he  testified  his  ad- 
miration of  its  appearance  by  an  appropriate 
grin. 

Dorcas  sat  meantime  in  a  state  of  great  men- 
tal excitement,  with  her  mouth  open,  and  her 
round  blue  eyes  full  of  tears,  watching  with 
intense  interest  the  pen  of  her  amanuensis,  and 
shaking  her  foot  and  drumming  with  her  fin- 
gers on  the  table  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of 
ventilation  to  the  inward  travail  of  her  spirit. 
"  Young  woman,"  cried  Nehemiah,  "  that  out 
(wont)  do  ! — if  you  go  on  beating  the  devil's 
\  tattoo  on  my  table,  how  do  you  think  I  can 
;  write  your  valentine  ?    I  never  can  spell  right 
'  when  any  body  does  that."    "Lauk,  sir,"  re- 
j  joined  Dorcas,  "  I  begs  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't 
1  know  how  newish  you  were.  But  how  far  have 
J  you  got  ?"  "  Why,  as  far  as  you  told  me,  'The 
days  are  past  that  we  have  seen.'  I  s'pose  you 
would  like  it  to  finish, 

If  your  heart's  constant,  so  is  mine, 
And  so  good  morrow,  valentine." 

"Oh,  dear,  Mister  Nehemiah,  I  wish  I  only 
durst  say  that,"  cried  Dorcas,  putting  her 
apron  to  her  eyes;  "  but  how  can  I,  when  he 
hasn't  been  to  see  me  for  twelve  Sundays  past, 
and  folks  do  say  he  keeps  company  with  that 
impudent  hussy,  Hannah  Brown."  "Pooh, 
pooh,  Dorcas,  for  you  shouldn't  give  ear  to  all 
that  folks  say."  "  No  more  I  doesn't,  any 
more  than  I  can  help,"  said  Dorcas;  "and  I 
shouldn't  believe  anything  they  do  say,  if  Peter 
hadn't  behaved  so  very  neglecting  to  me  ever 
since  she  has  lived  partner  with  him,  and  I 
want  you  to  put  a  hint  of  that  in  the  valentine." 

Nehemiah  took  up  the  sixpence  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  and  twirled  it  on  the  board,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "You  have  not  come  down 
with  the  proper  fee  for  that  sort  of  business." 

Dorcas  understood  the  hint,  and,  drawing  a 
small  red  leather  purse  with  a  tinsel  edge  from 
her  bosom,  and  turning  it  mouth  downwards, 
she  shook  its  last  coin,  another  sixpence,  into 
her  rosy  palm,  and  pushed  it  towards  the 
greedy  scribe.  "It's  acrooked  one,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  did  keep  it  for  luck  ;  howsomever,  as  I 
have  paid  my  shoemaker's  bill,  and  bought  my 
winter  'parel  with  my  Christmas  wages,  and 
hasn't  got  a  debt  in  the  world,  I  suppose  I'm 
free  to  part  with  it." 

The  heart  of  the  bachelor  ecclesiastic  was 
softened  by  the  pathetic  tone  in  which  the  sim- 
ple Dorcas  entered  into  this  explanation  of  the 
state  of  her  finances,  and  he  actually  returned 
both  the  lucky  sixpence  and  the  one  she  had 
previously  tendered,  and  professed  his  inten- 
tion of  "not  only  writing  the  valentine,  but 
furnishing  the  extra  poetry  she  required,  gra- 
tis." Those  who  may  think  highly  of  Nehe- 
miah's  generosity  on  this  occasion,  can  form  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  pains  which  it 
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always  cost  him  to  compound  a  rhyme.  Truly,  j  his  thoughts  were  profanely  labouring  at  the 
if  our  parish  clerk  had  been  paid  a  guinea  a  I  provoking  half  couplet  he  was  expected  to 
couplet,  it  would  have  been  hard-earned  money  i  complete,  and  he  committed  a  series  of  blun- 
to  him.    In  the  present  instance,  he  was  only  \  ders  quite  astounding  to  the  vicar  and  congre- 


required  to  produce  an  answering  rhyme  to 
this  octo-syllable  interrogative,  which  was  im- 
provised on  the  spot  by  the  distressed  damsel 
herself 

"How  can  you  slight  your  only  dear?" 
"Well,"  quoth  the  amanuensis,  after  he  copied 
this  moving  query  from  Dorcas's  dictation  on 
the  slate  which  he  always  used  in  original  com- 
positions, to  prevent  the  unnecessary  ruin  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  "  what  comes  next  ?"  "  Why, 
lauk,  Mr.  Nehemiah,  sir,  that  is  just  what  I 
am  posed  about,"  cried  Dorcas,  "and  what  I 
'spected  you  to  be  able  to  tell  me,  as  you  are 
such  a  s'prising  scholar,  and  understands  almost 
everything."    "  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  an 


gation.  Thrice  did  he  read  the  parson's  verses 
instead  of  his  own  in  the  psalms,  twice  he 
groaned  out  "  Oh  dear"  instead  of  "Amen," 
and  once  he  ejaculated  an  audible  "  Amen"  in 
the  middle  of  the  sermon. 

Never  was  a  solitary  bachelor  who  had  no 
experience  in  love  affairs  of  his  own,  so  per- 
plexed about  compounding  love  verses';  for 
others.  Still  it  was  only  half  a  couplet  after 
all  that  was  required  of  him,  but  that  half 
couplet  comprised  more  difficulties  in  its  brief 
space  than  Nehemiah  could  master.  "  It  hadn't 
no  reason  in  it,"  he  said,  and  he  could  not 
make  anything  of  a  seasonable  nature  to  jingle 
with  it,  though  he  kept  counting  up  on  his 


awkwardish  kind  of  business  to  find  a  rhyme  fingers  with  every  word  that  was  anything  like 
just  at  a  minute's  notice,  young  woman,"  re-  I  a  clink  to  "dear." 

plied  Nehemiah,  gravely.  "That's  a  sure  J  Many  were  the  clandestine  visits  that  Dorcas 
thing,"  responded  Dorcas  again:  "  for  as  true  contrived  to  make  to  Nehemiah,  to  hear  "  if  he 
as  I'm  alive,  Mister  Nehemiah,  I  have  muddled  i  had  finished  up  their  valentine,"  but  all  were 
my  brains  for  the  last  three  weeks,  day  and  fruitless ;  a  fortnight  glided  away,  and  still  the 


night,to  try  to  fish  out  a  rhyme  to  that  there 
what  I  just  told  you,  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  I 
didn't  forget  that  by  the  way.  Howsomever, 
now  I  talks  of  that,  I  must  scamper  home  as 
fast  as  I  can,  and  give  our  poor  wennil  (wean- 
ling) calves  their  suppers,  or  they  '11  raise  such 
a  dismal  dolour  arter  their  wittles  and  drink, 
that  my  partners  will  hear  the  poor  dumb 
dears  blaring,  and  wonder  what  I  am  up  to, 
that  I  hasn't  waited  on  them  afore  this  time  a- 
night.  And  so,  Mister  Nehemiah,  when  you 
have  made  a  proper  consideration,  I  hope  you'll 
be  able  to  finish  that  there  valentine  what  we 
are  writing  to  Peter."  "We,  quotha!"  cried 
the  scribe,  with  no  less  scorn  than  the  organist 
felt  when  the  organ-blower  talked  of  "our 
music."  "If  wc  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  you  have,  Peter  would  go  without  a  valen- 
tine, I  believe."  "Well,  Mister  Nehemiah, 
don't  fare  so  ugly-tempered,"  rejoined  our 
Suffolk  Sappho  of  low  degree  ;  "of  course  it's 
I  what  sends  the  valentine,  and  you  writes  it ; 
so  it  is  our  valentine,  or  at  least  I  hope  it  will, 
when  you've  finished  it  up." 

Poor  Nehemiah  did  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
comply  with  Dorcas's  request,  and  to  finish  up 
her  valentine ;  but  the  more  he  tried,  the  far- 
ther off  he  seemed  from  the  desired  conclusion. 
Rhymes  enough  there  were  to  "dear,"  no 
doubt,  but  none  of  them  occurred  to  Nehemiah, 
save  the  very  inappropriate  substantives,  beer 
and  steer  ;  and  what  had  they  to  do  with  the 
jealousy  and  grief  of  a  forsaken  maiden,  who 
was  desirous  of  addressing  a  short  pathetic  re- 
monstrance in  amatory  rhymes  to  her  truant 
lover?  So  Nehemiah  rejected  both  beer  and 
steer  as  answering  rhymes  to  "only  dear;" 
and  then  he  thought  of  clear,  and  hear,  and 
fear,  but  could  make  nothing  to  the  purpose 
with  them.  For  three  successive  nights  Nehe- 
miah got  no  sleep  for  the  mental  travail  he 
endured  in  this  undertaking;  "the  Sabbath 
dawned,  no  day  of  rest  for  him,"  for,  even 
when  he  entered  upon  his  ecclesiastical  duties, 


unfinished  couplet  remained  on  Nehemiah's 
slate,  without  an  answering  rhyme,  hanging  up 
behind  the  door.  At  last,  in  the  middle  of  his 
master's  sermon,  a  thought  popped  into  Nehe- 
miah's noddle,  which  he  considered  so  felicit- 
ous, that,  lest  it  should  escape  again,  and  be 
for  ever  lost  to  Dorcas,  Peter,  and  the  world, 
he,  with  a  trembling  hand,  stole  forth  his  brass 
pencil  case,  and  privily  booked  it  on  the  fly 
leaf  of  the  parish  prayer  book,  though  it  was 
even  in  his  own  opinion  a  positive  act  of  sacri- 
lege. But  the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be 
resisted.  It  was  impossible  to  lose  this  pre- 
cious line, 

"  To  court  another,  as  I  hear," 
which  made  so  pretty  and  applicable  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  first  line  of  the  couplet, 

"How  can  you  slight  your  only  dear?" 
Dorcas,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  it ; 
she  protested  "  that  it  had  no  particular  signi- 
fication.   She  wanted  to  give  Peter  a  hint  who 
it  was  that  he  slighted  her  for,"  she  said. 

Nehemiah  was  highly  provoked  at  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  fair  client,  and  told  her,  "if 
she  did  not  like  that  ending,  she  must  finish  it 
herself,  for  it  had  been  more  trouble  to  him 
than  twenty  christenings  with  deaf  god-fa- 
thers." Dorcas  replied,  "  that  it  wasn't  of  no 
use  sending  it  as  it  was,"  and  passionately  be- 
sought him,  as  it  still  wanted  a  week  to  valen- 
tine's day,  that  he  would  make  a  further 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  up  the 
valentine.  Nehemiah  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  the  entreaties  of  such  a  buxum  nymph 
as  our  love-lorn  dairy-maid,  so  he  fairly  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  hag-ridden  for  nearly  another 
week  with  "  the  confounded  couplet,"  as  he 
called  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  very  eve  of 
St.  Valentine,  just  as  Dorcas  was  lifting  the 
latch  of  his  door  to  make  a  last  almost  hopeless 
inquiry,  "  if  he  had  finished  up  their  valen- 
tine ?"  that  another  bright  idea  popped  into 
his  head.  "  Come  in,  Dorcas,  dear !"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  ecstacy ;  "I  have  thought  of  it 
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now."  "  Well,"  cried  Dorcas,  fixing  her  round 
blue  eyes  upon  the  inspired  clerk  in  eager  ex- 
pectation, "  what  is  it?"  "  Hand  me  the  slate 
that  I  may  put  it  down,  and  then  I'll  tell  you. 
No,  I  won't  tell  you,  but  I  will  read  it  all  to- 
gether," continued  he,  as  he  inscribed  the 
parish-valentine  slate  with  the  precious  morsel, 
which  he  called  "  a  very  'spectable  finish  up" 
to  the  long-halting  lyric.  "Now,  then,  for  it!" 
cried  he,  and,  after  clearing  his  throat  with 
"Hi!  ha!  hum!"  he  read  in  a  pompous 
chanting  recitative, 

"  The  rose  is  red,  the  leaves  are  green, 
The  days  are  past  that  we  have  seen ; 
IIow  can  you  slight  your  only  dear 
For  one  who  lives  so  near?" 

"  That  will  do !"  cried  Dorcas,  snapping  her 
fingers,  and  by  no  means  missing  the  two  lack- 
ing feet  in  the  metre,  in  her  extreme  satisfac- 
tion at  Nehemiah  having  hit  upon  something 
that  would  fulfil  her  intention  of  giving  Peter 
an  intimation  that  she  was  aware  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  rival  whose  wiles  had  supplanted 
her.  The  valentine  was  duly  transcribed  on 
the  sheet  of  paper  without  any  accident  of  blot 
or  blur,  folded  up,  sealed  with  the  top  of  Dor- 
cas's thimble,  and  wrapped  in  a  scrap  of  brown 
paper,  addressed  "  to  Mister  Peter  Fenn,  hoss- 
driver,  at  Mister  Drake,  farmer.  With  speed."  ' 

This  billet  was  discovered  by  Peter  on  the  j 
morning  of  valentine's  day,  reposing  in  the 
corn  measure  out  of  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  deal  the  first  feed  of  oats  to  his  horses.  He 
secured  it  with  much  satisfaction,  though  the 
contents  of  course  remained  a  mystery  to  the 
unlettered  swain.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count, however,  "  it  made  him  fare  very  com-  j 
fortable  all  the  morning,  for  he  took  it  to  plough 
with  him  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  but  thought 
it  must  have  burned  a  hole  there,  he  did  so 
long  to  know  who  it  came  from,  and  what  it 
was  about,  but  he  durstn't  loose  the  horses  till 
noon  while  they  were  baiting,"  and  then  he 
lost  his  own  dinner  by  running  off  to  the  clerk's 
house  to  get  his  valentine  read. 

Nehemiah  protested  he  was  quite  hoarse 
with  reading  valentines  that  morning,  there 
had  been  such  a  power  of  young  people  up 
with  their  valentines  for  him  to  read,  and  some 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  parish  too,  and  who 
brought  valentines  that  were  very  hard  to  make 
any  sense  of;  however,  those  young  people 
who  had  a  parish  clerk  that  could  not  read 
writing  were  certainly  objects  of  charity,  and 
he  did  all  his  possibles  to  make  out  all  he  could 
for  them.  At  length,  his  harangue  being  at 
an  end,  he  extended  his  hand  for  Peter's  billet- 
doux,  and  gratified  his  longing  ears  by  making 
him  acquainted  with  the  contents. 

Peter  was  greatly  touched  by  the  tender  re- 
proach contained  in  the  hopping  couplet  that 
had  so  long  baffled  Nehemiah' s  powers  of  rhym- 
ing. "  Apray,  Mister  Nehemiah,"  said  he, 
"doesn't  that  come  from  Dorcas  Mayflower?" 
Nehemiah  calmly  replied,  "  I  believe  it  do." 
"Well,  master,"  rejoined  Peter,  seating  him- 
self on  the  old  church-chest,  "  I  don't  think  I 
have  used  that  gal  well."  "  That  is  a  sure 
thing,  young  man,"  said  Nehemiah,  "  but  you 


know  your  own  business  best,  I  s'pose."  "  I 
can't  say  as  how  I  do,"  replied  Peter  in  a  dole- 
ful whine  ;  "for  I  have  got  into  a  sort  of  hobble 
between  Dorcas  and  another  young  woman." 
"  Whose  fault  is  that  ?"  asked  Nehemiah. 
"  Why,  I  s'pose  Dorcas  thinks  it  be  my  fault," 
responded  Peter ;  "but  that  other  gal  would 
not  let  me  be  at  quiet,  and  was  always  axing 
me  for  my  company,  and  making  so  much  of 
me  when  I  corned  in  at  meal  times,  that,  some- 
how or  other,  I  was  forced  to  stay  at  home 
with  her  on  Sunday  evenings,  instead  of  going 
to  see  Dorcas,  because  she  always  went  into 
high-sterricks  if  I  talked  of  going  after  Dorcas. 
But  I  tell  you  what,  Mister  Nehemiah,  I  am 
right  sick  of  her  nonsense ;  for,  as  true  as  I'm 
alive,  I  do  think  she  henpecks  me  all  the  same 
as  if  she  were  my  wife."  "  Sarve  you  right, 
young  man,  I  say,  if  you  are  fide  big  enough 
to  put  up  with  it."  "  Why,"  responded  Peter, 
"  I  wouldn't,  if  I  could  get  my  neck  out  of  the 
collar,  as  the  saying  is.  But  what  is  your  ad- 
vice ?"  "  You  hain't  paid  me  for  reading  that 
there  valentine  yet,"  observed  Nehemiah. 
Peter  drew  out  a  yellow  canvass  bag,  capacious 
enough  to  have  served  the  squire,  and  disbursed 
the  expected  sixpenee. 

" Than i;  you,  young  man,"  said  the  clerk; 
"  and  now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do,  if  so 
be  I  were  situated  as  you  are ;  I  would  just 
have  my  banns  put  up  with  Dorcas  next  Sun- 
day." "  Oh,  lauk !"  cried  Peter,  "  that  wont 
do,  for  I'm  letten  to  master  till  Michaelmas, 
and  he  wont  approve  of  my  entering  another 
service,  and  a  pretty  life  I  should  lead  with 
Hannah  in  the  house  with  me  all  the  time  the 
banns  were  being  axed;  and  then  I'm  not 
quite  certain  that  Dorcas  would  consent  to 
that,  for  she  holds  her  head  properly  high 
when  we  meet  now,  and  I  can't  say  as  how  I 
like  the  thoughts  of  humbling  to  her,  she  is 
such  a  proud  toad."  "No  wonder,"  said 
Nehemiah,  "for  half  the  young  fellows  in  the 
parish  are  ready  to  hang  themselves  for  love 
of  her ;  and  if  you  don't  take  care,  you  will  be 
left  in  the  lurch  while  you  are  playing  fast  and 
loose,  and  halting  like  an  ass  between  two  bun- 
dles of  hay ;  for  Dorcas  isn't  a  girl  that^  is 
reduced  to  go  a-suitering  to  a  young  man,  like 
your  partner  Hannah.  If  you  were  to  know 
all  the  sixpences  and  shillings  I  have  taken 
for  writing  valentines  to  her  this  week,  you'd 
begin  to  look  about  you."  "  For  writing  val- 
entines to  my  Dorcas !"  whined  Peter,  in  dis- 
may; "  why,  apray,  who  did  you  write  them 
for,  Mister  Nehemiah?"  "That  isn't  fair  to 
ask,"  said  the  scribe,  "because  I  might  get 
into  trouble  if  I  told  tales  out  of  school." 

Peter  sat  and  bit  his  nails  in  a  profound  fit 
of  meditation  for  several  minutes ;  at  last  he 
rose  up  with  a  foolish  grin,  and  said,  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  Mister  Nehemiah,  I'll  send  Dorcas  a 
valentine  myself,  and  you  shall  write  it  for 
me."  "  Against  owd  valentine's  day,  I  s'pose 
you  mean."  "No,  but  I  does'nt;  I  means 
this  blessed  young  St.  Walentine's  day,"  quoth 
Peter;  "owd  fellows  like  you  may  wait  till 
owd  St.  Walentine's  day,  but  I'm  for  the  young 
saint,  if  so  be  you  can  make  it  convenable  to 
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get  it  down  against  I  take  my  hosscs  off  at  six  j 
in  the  evening."    "  That  depends  upon  cir-  j 
cumstances,"  replied  Nehemiah;  "and  what 
sort  of  a  one  you  want  to  have."  "Why," 
said  Peter,  "  my  grandmother  had  a  bootiful 
one  sent  to  her  by  her  first  husband  when  she  ; 
fancied  he  slighted  her,  and  I  dare  say  she  j 
would  lend  it  to  me  for  you  to  pattern  after." 
"I  dare  say  I  know  your  grandmother's  valen-  j 
tine,"  said  Nehemiah,  "  if  you  can  tell  me  how 
it  begins."    "  I  think  I  can,"  said  Peter. 

"  The  rose  is  red  the  violet  s  blue, 
I  swear  I  never  loved  but  you; 
The  turtle  never  doubts  her  mate, 
Then  why  should  you,  my  bonny  Kate?" 

u  That  won't  do,"  interrupted  Nehemiah ;  "for  j 
Dorcas  can't  stand  in  Kate's  shoes."  "No,' 
but  we  might  change  the  sense,  and  I  really  do  I 
think  I  shall  turn  a pote."  "It  isn't  quite  so  j 
easy  to  turn  pote,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Nehe- 
miah; "however  I'll  get  my  slate  and  write! 
down  all  the  poetry  you  can  say."  "  Then" 
6aid  Peter,  "you  must  put  down 

The  turtle  never  doubts  the  dove, 
Then  why  doubt  me,  my  only  love." 

"That  isn't  out  of  your  own  head,  Peter?" 
cried  Nehemiah.  "  Never  you  mind  that,  old 
fellow,  but  put  down  what  I  bid  you,  for  there's 
more  in  my  head  than  you  thinks  of,  'praps," 
said  Peter;  "  only  1  must  go  and  see  arter  my 
hosses  now,  for  it's  time  for  our  second  jour- 
ney, but  I'll  stop  here  at  half-past  six,  and  tell 
you  the  rest ;  and  if  you  get  it  fairly  written 
out  for  me,  and  two  doves,  with  a  wedding 
ring  in  their  bills,  drafted  on  to  the  paper,  I'll  ! 
tip  you  a  whole  shilling,  and  show  you  that  I  j 
am  a  cap-able  pote  in  spite  of  all  your  cisums."  \ 
Nehemiah,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  cherish  an  infant  muse  in  his  own  parish, 
treated  those  indications  of  Peter's  dawning 
genius  with  a  certain  dry  sarcastic  acerbity, 
which  showed  that  nature  had  intended  him 
for  a  reviewer,  not  a  bard.  Peter,  however, 
like  most  youthful  rhymsters,  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  his  own  newly  discovered  powers 
of  jingling,  to  allow  his  poetic  ardour  to  be 
chilled  by  the  discouragement  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther in  the  art.  "Now,  Mister  Nehemiah," 
cried  he,  when  he  burst  into  the  clerk's  cottage 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  appointed  tasks 
in  the  field  and  the  stable,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  this  for  a  finish  to  our  valentine  ? 

'Tis  you  alone  I  mean  to  marry, 

Then  why.  sweet  Dorcas,  should  we  tarry  ? 

The  birds  have  all  chosen  their  mates  for  the  year, 

But  I'm  not  so  happy — I  wait  for  my  dear; 

My  heart  is  still  constant,  and  if  you'll  be  mine, 

Say  '  yes,'  and  1  for  ever,'  my  own  valentine!" 

"  Think !"  said  Nehemiah,  "  that  it's  well 
worth  half-a-crown  to  write  down  such  a  lot  of 
out-of-the-way  stuff,  Peter ;  and  I  don't  believe 
your  grandmother  ever  had  such  a  valentine 
in  her  life."  "Why,  she  sartainly  hadn't  apy 
thing  about  my  Dorcas  in  her  valentine,  but  I 
kind  of  patterned  arter  her's,  for  all  that,  in 
mine,  and  the  rest  of  it  what  suit  my  own  case 
I  made  while  I  was  at  plough."  "  No  wonder 
all  the  parish  make  a  mock  of  your  crooked 
furrows,  young  man,  if  you  waste  your  mas- 
ter's time  and  let  your  horses  work  the  land  in 
hills  and  vales  while  you  are  muddling  your 


head  after  such  nonsense ;  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  send  that  to  the  girl;  she  won't  know 
what  to  make  of  it."  "  Oh,  won't  she  ?"  cried 
Peter;  "come,  get  your  slate,  and  scratch 
away,  or  we  shan't  get  it  written  down  o'  this 
side  midnight."  With  a  very  ill  grace  Nehe- 
miah complied,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
prevailing  rhetoric  of  a  third  sixpence  that 
Peter  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  valentine  completed,  sealed,  and  indorsed 
as  follows: — "For  Miss  Dorcas  Mayflower, 
dairy-maid,  at  the  Squire's  great  white  house. 
In  haste." 

Dorcas  was  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of 
the  welcome  missive  that  very  night,  and  slept 
with  it  under  her  pillow.  The  following  even- 
ing, after  milking,  she  paid  another  stolen 
visit  to  the  parish  clerk,  to  be  enlightened  as 
to  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  and  as  she  left 
Nehemiah's  cottage  with  a  joyous  heart  and 
bounding  step,  she  encountered  the  author  of 
the  precious  rhymes  lingering  among  the  ruins 
of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey.  All  differences  were 
made  up  between  the  lately  estranged  lovers 
during  their  walk  home.  Peter  stood  the 
storm  of  Hannah's  wrath  and  disappointment 
with  the  firmness  of  a  stoic  all  the  time  the 
banns  of  matrimony  between  him  and  Dorcas 
Mayflower  were  in  progress  of  publication  in 
our  parish  church ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  high- 
sterricks  she  could  get  up  on  the  occasion,  the 
nuptials  were  duly  solemnised  between  the 
village  valentines  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 


PERILS  OF  THE  SOLWAY. 

The  Solway  is  well  known  to  be  a  bay 
which  deeply  indents  the  west  side  of  our 
island,  between  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land on  the  one  side,and  those  of  Dumfries 
and  Kirkcudbright  on  the  other.  This  is  a 
remarkable  arm  of  the  sea,  as  its  waters, 
owing  to  the  great  shallowness  of  the  chan- 
nel, recede,  at  every  ebb  of  the  tide, for  not 
much  less  than  forty  miles,  leaving  a 
waste  of  sand  of  about  that  length,  and 
eight  miles  at  an  average  in  breadth. 

Through  this  far-spreading  tract,  the 
channels  of  various  rivers,  as  the  Eden, 
the  Esk,  the  Kirtle,  the  Annan,  and  the 
Neith,  are  continued  from  the  land  part 
of  their  courses,  forming,  with  some 
large  pools,  the  only  conspicuous  features 
by  which  the  uniformity  of  the  surface  is 
broken.  When  the  tide  is  in  ebb,  and 
the  sands  are  left  dry,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  or  ride  over  them  without  danger ; 
but  when  there  is  any  water  on  the  sur- 
face, however  little,  the  sands  are  apt  to 
give  way  beneath  the  feet,  and  allow 
those  who  may  be  upon  them  to  sink 
into  a  stratum  of  soft  marl  or  clay  which 
lies  beneath,  and  from  which  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  to  extricate  one's  self.    In  many- 
places  the  sands  are  much  thinner  than 
in  others,  and  these  thin  places  are  con- 
tiuually  shifting  with  the  tide  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  for  any  but  the  most  ex-  j 
perienced  persons  to  avoid  them.    When  ; 
any  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  upon  ■ 
a  place  which  allows  him  to  sink  into  the  1 
marl,  he  usually  finds  it  quite  impossible  j 
to  extricate  himself,  but  sinks  deeper! 
and  deeper  every  moment,  till,  after  beat-  j 
ing  for  some  time  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  his  extended  arms,  his  head  becomes 
immersed,  and  he  dies  by  suffocation. 
Horsemen,  finding  themselves  on  a  quick- j 
sand,  have  a  chance  of  escaping  by  put- 
ting  their  steeds  to  full  speed,  in  which 
case  the   sand  does  not  open  quickly 
enough  to  retard  the  animal's  feet.  Hav- 
ing companions  also  affords  a  chance  ofj 
escape  in  case  of  danger.     The  usual 
plan  of  rescue  for  a  sinking  friend  is  to 
tread  him  out — which  is  thus  performed  : 
a  layer  of  straw  or  brushwood  is  laid 
round  him,  or  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand, 
a  greatcoat  or  two  ;  upon  this  some  per- 
son must  tread  nimbly,  either  in  a  circle 
or  backward  and  forward,  and  the  ground 
being  thus  pressed  by  the  weight,  will 
gradually  squeeze  up  the  sinking  man  till 
he  can  get  on  the  artificial  stratum,  when  j 
both  must  run  for  their  lives. 

Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  Solway,  j 
it  is  scarcely  a  fit  place  for  a  ferry  com- , 
munication  even  at  high  tide ;  at  low 
tide,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sands  are  i 
open  to  travellers,  but  are  known  to  be 
dangerous.    Yet  for  fifteen  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  estuary,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon  for  travellers  to  take  the  latter  mode 
of  crossing  between  Cumberland  and  Dum- 
friesshire, especially  in  clear  weather, 
and  when  the  tide  has  chanced  to  recede  j 
during  daylight.    The  only  alternative  is 
to  go  round  by  the  bridges  on  the  Eden  j 
and  Esk,  which,  in  some  instances,  implies ! 
an  addition  of  about  twenty  and  thirty  j 
miles  to  the  length  of  what  might  otherwise  ! 
be  a  short  journey.    When  we  consider 
the  general  disinclination  of  roundabout 
ways,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sands 
are  so  much  travelled,  even  although  we 
have  not  reckoned  up  all  the  perils  of 
the  passage.    The  tide,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, makes  very  rapidly  in  a  channel 
so  extremely  shallow.    Even  in  clear 
weather,  and  in  otherwise  favourable 


circumstances,  there  is  a  source  of  great 
danger  ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  the  west,  the  sea  comes  with  more 
than  its  usual  rapidity,  and  usually  in  one 
lofty  wave  like  a  wall.  The  swiftest 
horse  is  then  unable  to  bear  off  the  travel- 
ler. A  reminiscence,  communicated  by 
the  late  Doctor  Currie  to  the  editor  of  the 
Border  Minstresly,  may  be  quoted  with 
reference  to  this  danger.  "  I  once,"  says 
he,  "in  my  early  days  heard  (for  it  was 
night,  and  I  could  not  see)  a  traveller 
drowning  in  the  Firth  of  Solway.  The 
influx  of  the  tide  had  unhorsed  him  in 
the  night,  as  he  was  passing  the  sands  of 
Cumberland.  The  west  wind  blew  a 
tempest,  and,  according  to  the  common 
expression,  brought  in  the  water  three 
foot  abreast.  The  traveller  got  upon  a 
standing  net,  a  little  way  from  the  shore. 
There  he  lashed  himself  to  the  post, 
shouting  for  half  an  hour  for  assistance — 
till  the  tide  rose  over  his  head  !  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  amid  the 
pauses  of  the  hurricane,  his  voice,  heard 
at  intervals,  was  exquisitely  mournful. 
No  one  could  go  to  his  assistance — no  one 
knew  where  he  was — the  sound  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  the  waters. 
But  morning  rose — the  tide  had  ebbed — 
and  the  poor  traveller  was  found  lashed 
to  the  pole  of  the  net,  and  bleaching  in 
the  wind." 

The  following  anecdote  also  communi- 
cates a  striking  idea  of  the  dangers  of  the 
journey  across  Solway  Sands : — In  the 
month  of  February  1825,a  party,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  well-mounted  Dumfresians 
who  had  been  at  the  horse  fair  of  Wigton 
in  Cumberland,  and  wished  in  the  even- 
ing to  return,  resolved  to  do  so  by  an 
established  route  across  the  sands  between 
the  fishing  town  of  Bowness,  and  a  point 
at  Whinnyrigg  near  Annan,  the  breadth 
of  the  waste  being  there  above  two 
miles.  They  left  Bowness  about  nine  at 
night,  accompanied,  as  is  usual,  by  a 
guide  ;  the  night  was  calm,  clear  and  star- 
ry. "No  thought  of  danger  occurred  to 
them,"  says  a  chronicle  of  the  day,"  until 
they  had  proceed  nearly  a  mile  on  their 
way,  and  were  about  to  ford  the  united 
waters  of  the  Esk  and  Eden.  And  here 
a  thick  mist  obscured  the  sky,  and 
gradually  became  so  dense  and  opaque, 
that  they  literally  knew  not  which  way 
they  were  moving,  and  could  scarcely 
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see  a  yard  before  them.  On  getting 
through  the  water,  the  party  halted,  and 
held  a  hasty  council  of  war ;  but  their 
opinions  were  various  and  jarring  in  the 
extreme.  While  some  were  for  putting 
to  the  right  about,  others  were  for  pushing 
straight  forward;  but  these  words  had 
lost  their  meaning,  as  no  one  could  tell  how 
the  direct  path  lay,  whether  he  was 
bound  for  England  or  Scotland.  Amidst 
their  bewilderment,  many  would  not 
believe  that  they  had  crossed  the  Esk,and 
plunged  and  replunged  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  some  going  up,  others  down,  and 
describing  over  and  over  again  the  same 
narrow  circle  of  ground.  In  this  emer- 
gency,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnston,  Thorny- 
waite,  and  Mr.  Hetherington,  Lochmaben, 
kept  closely  together,  and  by  recollecting 
that  the  water  runs  from  east  to  west,  and 
observing  how  the  foam  fell  from  their 
horses'  feet,  they  rightly  conceived  how 
the  shore  lay,  and  moved  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Annan.  But  this  clue  was  soon 
lost,  and  after  wandering  about  for  nearly 
an  hour,  they  appeared  to  be  just  as  far 
from  their  object  as  ever.  At  every 
little  interval  they  paused  to  listen  to  the 
incessant  cries,  of  distress  and  encourage- 
ment, that  reached  the  ear  in  all  direc- 
tions— from  England,  Scotland,  the  middle 
of  the  Firth — from  every  point,  in  short, 
of  the  compass.  But  where  there  was 
no  system  whatever  in  the  signals,  the 
stoutest  callers  only  seemed  to  be  mock- 
ed by  the  mournful  echoings  of  their  own 
voices.  Amidst  this  confusion,  horns 
were  sounded  from  the  Bowness  side, 
and  anon  the  solemn  peals  of  a  church 
bell  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  a 
scene  which,  abstracting  from  its  danger, 
was  truly  impressive,  if  not  sublime.  The 
rising  tide  was  gradually  narrowing  the 
dry  land  ;  and  should  it  come  roaring  up 
two  feet  abreast  before  they  escaped  from 
their  present  perils,  where  was  the  power 
on  earth  that  could  save  them?  The 
two  individuals  named  above,  after  push- 
ing on  quite  at  random,  fortunately  rejoin, 
nine  of  their  companions.  And  now 
the  joyful  cry  was  raised  that  they  had 
found  a  guide  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Brough, 
of  Whinnyrigg,  who,  hearing  their  cries, 
and  knowing  their  danger,  had,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  traversed  the 
sands  in  the  hope  of  being  useful.  But 
greatly  as  they  rejoiced  at  his  presence, 


the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  In  a  little 
time  even  the  generous  guide  got  bewild- 
ered, and  literally  knew  not  which  hand 
to  turn  to.  Still  his  advice  was  that  the 
tide  was  coming — that  they  had  not  a 
moment  to  lose — that  everything  depend- 
ed on  decision  and  speed.  At  times  he 
dismounted  and  groped  about  until  he 
came  to  some  object  or  spot  of  ground 
which  he  fancied  he  knew,  and  then  gal- 
loped off  at  full  speed  to  some  otherpoint, 
and  by  reckoning  the  time  it  required  to 
get  thither,  and  repeating  the  experiment 
eight  or  ten  times,  he  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing fourteen  fellow-creatures  from  the  im- 
minentdangerin  which  they  were  placed. 
A  friend  reports,  that  when  wholly  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  he  accidentally  stumbled 
over  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  some  for. 
mer  flood  had  left  indented  in  the  sand, 
and  that,  by  accurately  examining  the 
position  of  an  object  he  had  frequently 
seen  in  daylight,  he  knew  at  once  the 
bearings  of  the  coast,  and  thus  facilitated 
the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  the  party. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  presence  was  of 
the  greatest  possible  use  ;  his  local  know- 
ledge inspired  a  confidence  that  was  pre- 
viously wanting ;  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
every  thing  depended  on  the  decision 
and  speed  he  sostrictly  enjoined.  Though, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  twenty 
minutes  may  suffice  to  trot  across  the 
sands,  nearly  three  hours  had  been  con- 
sumed in  zig-zagging  to  and  fro ;  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less  from 
the  time  the  party  touched  the  beach  the 
tide  ascended  with  a  degree  of  force 
which  must  soon  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
boldest  rider,  and  the  stoutest  horse 
which  the  treacherous  Sol  way  ever  en- 
snared. The  fog  that  occasiond  all  the 
danger  was  one  of  the  densest  ever 
known.  We  should  here  mention  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  Mr.  Lewis  Bell, 
residing  near  Dornock,  and  two  other 
farmers,  whose  names  we  have  not  yet 
heard.  By  crossing  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
the  individuals  had  weathered  the  mist, 
but  on  hearing  repeated  cries  of  distress, 
they  very  humanely  retraced  their  steps, 
and  joined  the  wanderers  on  the  Scottish 
side,  much  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Brough.  But  in  place  of  guiding,  they  re- 
quired to  be  guided,  and  actually  shared 
all  the  perils  of  those  to  whose  assistance 
they  had  so  promptly  hastened. 
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And  here  we  must  return  to  the  other 
half  of  the  travellers,  who  after  the  hasty 
council  of  war,  replunged  through  the 
river  with  the  view  of  returning  to  the 
village  of  Bowness.  The  guide  was 
amongst  them,  but  what,  with  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  blowing  of  horns,  and  the 
shouts  of  distress  that  were  every  where 
raised,  he  became,  it  is  said,  as  deaf  as  a 
post,  and  the  most  bewildered  man  of 
the  whole.  Different  routes  were  tried 
and  abandoned  ;  and  so  little  was  known 
of  their  real  situation,  that  some  of  them 
followed  as  closely  the  course  of  the 
stream  as  if  they  had  been  anxious  to 
meet,  rather  than  to  flee  from  the  coming 
tide.  But  the  church  bell  at  last  proved  a 
sort  of  a  beacon  ;  and  after  different  per- 
sons had  ventured  with  lights  to  the 
river's  edge,  the  whole  party  were  at- 
tracted to  the  spot,  and  conveyed  to  a 
comfortable  home  for  the  night." 

The  lively  journalist  who  recorded 
the  circumstance — need  we  tell  his 
name  ? — recommended  in  conclusion  that 
the  guides  would  do  well  to  carry  a 
pocket  compass  on  all  occasions,  so  that 
they,  and  those  entrusted  to  them,  might 
at  least  be  under  no  danger  from  a  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which 
they  ought  to  go.  We  trust  this  recom- 
mendation has  been  attended  to.  A  six- 
penny compass  would  be  better,  for  such 
a  duty,  than  twenty  church  bells. 

Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 


STORIES  OF  STYLES  OF  LIVING. 
A  new  era  now  opens  on  the  married  life  of 
Frank  Fulton  and  his  wife.  The  first  period 
of  economical  living  within  their  means,  had 
been  for  some  time  past ;  so  also  had  the  se- 
cond, during  which  they  had  lived  up  to  their 
means  ;  and  we  now  find  them,  with  a  greatly 
increased  family,  living  in  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree  beyond  their  means.  The  various  acts 
in  this  drama  of  real  life  had  been  quite  pro- 
gressive. There  had  been  a  gradual  rise,  lit- 
tle by  little,  from  a  condition  of  comparative 
poverty  to  one  of  considerable  opulence.  There 
had  been  no  violent  movement  forward ;  all 
had  been  easy,  and  apparently  the  result  of  or- 
dinary circumstances.  Frank's  professional  en- 
gagements had  greatly  increased  ;  he  was  now 
employed  as  a  physician  by  families  of  the  first 
consequence,  and  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  style 
of  elegance  which  he  at  one  period  could  not 
possibly  have  anticipated.  Now  was  the  time, 
then,  when  he  was  reaping  the  reward  of  his 
skill  and  perseverance,  and  when,  without 
any  difficulty,  he  might  have  realised  such 
a  competence  as  the  prudent  under  such 


circumstances  would  by  all  means  have  secured. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not  we  shall  immediately 
learn. 

Mrs.  Fulton,  during  the  rise  in  her  husband's 
circumstances,  acted  as  many  women  do  in  like 
situations.  She  yielded  to  the  pleasing  cur- 
rent of  prosperity,  and  considered,  that  to  be  a 
fine  lady  was  incompatible  with  being  an  at- 
tentive mother.  Involving  herself  in  an  exten- 
sive circle  of  acquaintances,  hardly  one  of 
whom  cared  anything  at  all  about  her,  she  was 
incessantly  occupied  in  the  most  frivolous 
amusements  and  visitings ;  and  instead  of  stay- 
ing at  home  to  bestow  a  motherly  regard  on 
her  children,  now  grown  up,  and  requiring 
more  attention  than  ever,  she  was  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  engaged  in  exchanging  smiles  and 
bows  and  trifling  words  of  course  with  the 
class  of  friends  with  whom  she  had  become  in- 
volved. All  was  sunshine,  gladness,  and  smiles, 
abroad,  while  at  home,  the  house  was  left  very 
much  to  itself,  or  went  on  under  the  supreme 
j  government  of  servants.  Could  all  this  last  ? 
i  We  shall  see. 

In  the  midst  of  Frank's  heedless  career  he 
I  took  a  lease  of  a  large  and  magnificent  man- 
sion.   It  stood  next  door  to  that  of  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  family,  Mr.  Bradish,  and 
was  hence  in  a  particularly  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  the  city.    What  a  dear  delightful  idea  ! 
How  we  shall  be  envied  !    Such  were  the  feel- 
ings of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton,  as  they  prepared 
for  the  occupation  of  their  new  abode.    As  it 
was  a  thing  for  a  considerable  period,  it  was 
!  worth  while  to  strain  every  nerve  to  furnish, 
and  lay  it  out  in  the  best  manner.     Mrs.  Bra- 
j  dish  had  very  kindly  dropped  a  hint,  that, 
j  when  a  ball  was  given  by  either  family,  a  door 
j  might  be  cut  through,  and  both  houses  thrown 
I  into  one.    It  became,  therefore,  almost  indis- 
i  pensable  that  one  house  should  be  furnished 
nearly  as  elegantly  as  the  other.  The  same  ca- 
I  binet-maker  and  upholsterer  were  employed ; 
;  and  when  completed,  it  certainly  was  not  much 
J  inferior  to  Mr.  Bradish's. 

Jane  was  not  behind  Mrs.  Bradish  in  costume 
j  or  figure.  Every  morning,  at  the  hour  for 
calls,  she  was  elegantly  attired  for  visitors. 
Many  came  from  curiosity.  Mrs.  Hart  con- 
gratulated her  dear  friend  on  seeing  her  mov- 
ing in  a  sphere  for  which  it  was  evident  nature 
|  intended  her.  Mrs.  Reed  cautioned  her  against 
|  any  false  shame,  that  might  remind  one  of  for- 
mer times.  Others  admired  her  furniture  and 
arrangements,  without  any  sly  allusions.  On 
one  of  these  gala  mornings,  uncle  Joshua  was 
ushered  into  the  room.  Jane  was  fortunately 
alone,  and  she  went  forward  and  offered  two 
fingers  with  a  cordial  air,  but  whispered  to  the 
servant,  "  if  any  one  else  called,  while  he  was 
there,  to  say  she  was  engaged."  She  had  scru- 
pulously observed  her  promise,  of  never  sending 
word  she  was  not  at  home.  There  was  a  mock 
kind  of  deference  in  his  air  and  manner,  that 
embarrassed  Jane. 

"  So,"  said  he,  looking  round  him,  "  we  have 
a  palace  here  !"  "  The  house  we  were  in  was 
quite  too  small,  now  that  our  children  are  grow- 
ing so  large,"  replied  Jane.    "  They  must  be 
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greatly  beyond  the  common  size,"  said  uncle 
Joshua,  "  if  that  house  could  not  hold  them." 
"  It  was  a  very  inconvenient  one ;  and  we 
thought,  as  it  was  a  monstrous  rent,  it  would 
be  better  to  take  another.  Then,  after  we  had 
bought  this,  it  certainly  was  best  to  furnish  it 
comfortably,  as  it  was  for  life."  "Is  it  paid 
for?"  asked  uncle  Joshua,  drily. 

Jane  hesitated.  This  was  a  point  she  was 
not  exactly  versed  in.  "Paid  for!"  she  re- 
plied; "why,  of  course — that  is — "  "Oh, 
very  well,"  answered  the  old  man;  "I  am 
glad  to  hear  it ;  otherwise,  I  should  doubt  if  it 
is  taken  for  life."  Jane  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  felt  abashed,  but  at  length  said,  in 
as  soothing  atone  as  possible,  "You  do  not 
know,  dear  uncle,  that  Frank  has  been  very 
successful  in  some  speculations  lately  ;  he  does 
not  now  altogether  depend  on  his  profession  for 
a  living ;  indeed,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  live  as 
other  people  do,  and  place  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren upon  an  equality  with  others." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  an  equality — living 
as  luxuriously,  and  wasting  as  much  time,  as 
they  do? — dwelling  in  as  costly  apartments, 
and  forgetting  there  is  any  other  world  than 
this  ?  When  you  were  left  to  my  care,  and 
your  dear  mother  was  gone  from  us,  how  often 
I  lamented  that  I  could  not  supply  her  place — 
that  I  could  not  better  talk  to  you  of  another 
world,  to  which  she  had  gone ;  but  then,  Jane, 
I  comforted  myself  that  I  knew  something  of 
the  duties  that  belonged  to  this,  and  that,  if  I 
faithfully  instructed  you  in  these,  I  should  be 
preparing  you  for  another.  When  I  saw  you 
growing  up,  dutiful  and  humble,  charitable  and 
self-denying,  sincere,  and  a  conscientious  dis- 
ciple of  truth,  then  I  felt  satisfied  that  all  was 
well.  But  I  begin  now  to  fear  that  it  was  a 
short-sighted  kind  of  instruction — that  it  had 
not  power  enough  to  enable  us  to  hold  fast  to 
what  is  right.  I  begin  now  to  see  that  we  must 
have  motives  that  do  not  depend  on  the  praise 
or  censure  of  this  world — motives  that  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  And  so  saying, 
he  hurriedly  took  his  leave  and  departed. 

Jane's  feelings,  immediately  after  this  inter- 
view with  her  venerable  relative,  were  any- 
thing but  agreeable.  She  could  impose  upon 
others,  but  not  upon  herself.  Frank,  on  re- 
turning home,  found  her  more  dull  than  usudl, 
and  upon  being  informed  of  the  cause,  re- 
marked, that  really  uncle  Joshua  was  becoming 
a  very  tiresome  old  man — always  croaking 
about  something."  This,  however,  did  not  pa- 
cify Jane's  conscience.  "  I  might,"  thought 
she,  "  have  sent  him  home  in  the  carriage,  or 
persuaded  him  to  stay  and  dine,  and  he  would 
nave  recovered  from  his  fatigue.  I  did,  how- 
ever, as  I  thought  was  best,  and  that  is  all  we 
can  do.  We  can  only  do  as  seems  to  us  right 
for  the  present." 

How  many  deceive  themselves  with  this  opi- 
ate !  The  indolent,  the  selfish,  and  the  worldly, 
lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their  consciences, 
as  if  doing  what  seems  to  us  right  for  the  pre- 
sent did  not  require  reflection,  judgment,  and 
often  all  the  self-denying  as  well  as  energetic 
qualities  of  our  nature. 


That  evening,  Jane  was  engaged  at  a  large 
party.  She  was  still  young  and  handsome, 
and,  surrounded  by  the  gay  and  frivolous,  she 
danced  quadrilles,  and  cotillions,  and  returned 
at  one.  As  they  entered  the  door,  on  their  re- 
turn, one  of  the  women  met  them,  and  told 
Frank  there  had  been  a  message  from  uncle 
Joshua,  requesting  him  to  come  immediately 
to  see  him,  as  he  was  very  sick. 

Jane  was  alarmed.  "  His  walk  was  too 
much  for  him,  I  am  afraid,"  she  exclaimed. 
Frank  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Half-past  one  ! 
Do  you  think  I  had  better  go?"  "Oh,  cer- 
tainly. I  will  go  with  you."  "Nonsense! 
With  that  dress!"  Jane  was  resolute,  and 
Frank  ceased  to  oppose  her.  They  drove 
through  the  unfashionable  parts  of  the  town, 
stopped  at  uncle  Joshua's  little  green  door, 
and  knocked  softly.  A  strange  woman  came 
to  the  door. 

"  How  is  my  uncle  ?"  said  Jane.  "  He  is 
dead,"  said  the  woman,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 
They  rushed  in.  It  was  true.  The  old  man 
lay  motionless — his  features  retaining  the  first 
benign  expression  of  death.  With  what  agony 
did  Jane  lean  over  him,  and  press  with  her 
parched  lips  his  cold  forehead  ! 

"  My  more  than  uncle — my  father  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, while  torrents  of  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes.  Then  recollecting  the  scene  of  the  day 
before,  she  felt  as  if  6he  was  his  murderer. 
"  Tell  me,"  said  she,  "  how  it  all  happened. 
Did  he  live  to  get  home  ?  Tell  me  the  worst, 
while  I  have  power  to  hear  it.  My  poor,  dear 
uncle !  But  yesterday,  I  could  have  folded  my 
arms  around  you,  and  you  would  jjiave  smiled 
upon  me  and  loved  me  ;  but  I  was  ungrateful 
and  cold-hearted,  and  I  let  you  go.  Oh  !  that 
I  could  buy  back  those  precious  moments  ! — 
that  yesterday  would  again  return  !" 

Frank  strove  to  soothe  her  grief.  But  she 
constantly  recurred  to  his  long  walk,  which  a 
word  of  hers  might  have  prevented.  They 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  death  was  with- 
out warning.  He  had  returned  home,  and 
passed  the  afternoon  as  usual.  In  the  evening, 
at  about  nine,  he  complained  of  a  pain  at  his 
heart,  and  desired  Dr.  Fulton  might  be  sent 
for.  Before  the  message  could  have  reached 
him,  his  breath  had  departed.  "  You  see, 
Jane,"  said  Frank,  "  that  if  I  had  been  at 
home,  it  would  have  been  too  late." 

But  what  reasoning  can  stifle  self-reproach  ? 
Jane  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled 
the  last  few  years  of  worldly  engrossment  and 
alienation  towards  her  uncle.  But  now  it  was 
all  too  late.  He  was  alike  insensible  to  her 
indifference  or  her  affection.  That  sorrow 
which  is  excited  merely  by  circumstances,  soon 
passes  away.  There  is  a  deep  and  holy  grief, 
that  raises  and  sublimates  the  character,  after 
its  bitterness  is  gone.  It  is  health  and  strength 
to  the  mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Jane's 
had  been  of  this  nature  ;  but  it  was  made  vip 
sensation. 

When  uncle  Joshua's  will  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that  the  little  property  he  left  was  se- 
cured to  Jane's  children,  with  this  clause  :  "At 
present  it  does  not  appear  that  my  beloved 
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niece  wants  any  part  of  it.  But  if,  by  any 
change  of  circumstances — and  life  is  full  of 
change — she  should  require  assistance,  she  is 
to  receive  the  annual  income  of  the  whole, 
quarterly,  during  her  life."  He  had  appointed 
as  executor  and  guardian  of  his  will,  Samuel 
Watson,  a  respectable  mechanic  in  his  own 
walk  of  life. 

"  After  all,"  said  Frank,  with  an  ironical 
air,  "  I  don't  see,  Jane,  but  you  turn  out  an 
heiress."  "  My  dear  uncle,"  returned  she,  in 
a  faltering  voice,  "  has  left  us  all  he  had.  I 
am  unworthy  of  his  kindness."  "  For  heaven's 
sake,  Jane,  don't  keep  for  ever  harping  upon 
that  string.  What  could  you  have  done  more  ? 
You  say  you  asked  him  to  come  and  live  with 
us."  "  Yes ;  but  now  I  feel  how  much  more 
daily  and  constant  attention  would  have  been 
to  him,  than  any  such  displays  that  I  occa- 
sionally made.  I  earnestly  hope  he  did  not 
perceive  my  neglect." 

There  are  no  lessons  of  kindness  and  good 
will  that  come  so  home  to  the  heart,  as  those 
which  are  enforced  by  sudden  death.  Who 
has  ever  lost  a  beloved  friend,  that  would  not 
give  worlds  for  one  hour  of  the  intercourse  for 
ever  gone  ? — one  hour  to  pour  forth  the  swell- 
ing affection  of  the  heart — to  make  atonement 
for  errors  and  mistakes — to  solicit  forgiveness 
— to  become  perfect  in  self-sacrifice  and  disin- 
terested devotion  ?  This  is  one  of  the  wise  and 
evident  uses  of  sudden  death — that  we  may  so 
live  with  our  friends,  that,  come  when  and  how 
it  will,  we  may  not  add  to  the  grievous  loss, 
the  self-reproach  of  unkindness  or  neglected 
duties. 

Jane's  heart  was  bleeding  under  a  feeling  of 
remorse.  It  wanted  soothing  and  kinkness ; 
but  Frank  seemed  vexed  and  out  of  humour. 
"There  could  not,"  said  he,  "be  anything 
more  consistent  with  uncle  Joshua's  narrow 
views  than  his  last  will  and  testament.  To 
make  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Watson  his  execu- 
tor, and  trustee  for  my  children  !" 

"  He  was  his  particular  friend;  and  I  have 
often  heard  my  uncle  say,  he  was  '  honesty  and 
uprightness  to  the  back  bone,'  "  replied  Jane. 
"  Yes ;  I  know  that  was  a  chosen  expression  of 
the  old  gentleman's.  However,  thank  fortune  ! 
I  need  have  no  association  with  him.  If  he  had 
left  the  property  to  my  care,  who  am  the  na- 
tural guardian  of  my  children,  I  could  have 
made  something  handsome  of  it  by  the  time 
they  wanted  it;  but  he  has  so  completely  tied 
it  up,  that  it  will  never  get  much  beyond  the 
paltry  sum  it  is  now." 

Samuel  Watson,  the  guardian  and  executor,  ] 
was  a  man  much  resembling  uncle  Joshua,  in 
the  honest  good  sense  of  his  character ;  but  he 
was  a  husband  and  a  father.  His  sympathies 
had  been  called  forth  by  these  strong  ties,  and 
by  the  faithful  affection  of  an  excellent  wife. 
They  had  lived  to  bury  all  their  children  but 
one ;  and  that  one  seemed  to  exist  only  as  a 
link  between  this  world  and  another.  He  had 
been,  from  infancy,  an  invalid.  They  had 
hung  over  him,  with  prayers  and  anguish, 
through  many  a  year  of  sickness,  spending 
upon  him  a  watchfulness  and  anxiety  that  the 
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other  two  children  did  not  seem  to  demand ; 
for  they  were  strong  in  health  and  activity. 
The  blooming  and  beautiful  had  been  called,  in 
the  dawn  of  life,  and  the  invalid  still  lingered 
on.  But  that  health,  which  had  been  denied 
to  his  material  structure,  seemed  doubly  be- 
stowed on  his  mind.  He  was  no  longer  the 
feeble  object  of  his  mother's  solicitude.  He 
was  her  friend — her  counsellor.  By  degrees, 
he  obtained  the  influence  of  superior  virtue 
over  every  one  around  him,  and,  from  his  couch 
of  sickness  and  pain,  afforded  a  striking  proof 
that  there  is  no  situation  in  life  which  may  not 
show  forth  the  goodness  and  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor. Such  were  the  friends  that  uncle  Joshua 
meant  to  secure  to  Jane  and  her  children. 

The  morning  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  came 
to  pay  Mrs.  Fulton  a  visit,  they  found  her  in  a 
becoming  mourning  dress,  every  curl  and  every 
fold  in  place.  But  their  own  feelings  of  kind- 
ness supplied  the  want  of  hers,  and  aroused 
something  like  sympathy  in  her  mind.  "  We 
must  be  friends,"  said  Mr,  Watson,  as  he  shook 
her  hand  with  cordiality,  "  or  we  shall  not  ful- 
fil the  last  request  of  our  excellent  friend.  You 
must  fix  on  an  afternoon  to  pass  with  us,  and 
bring  all  your  children."  Jane  could  not  re- 
fuse, and  the  day  was  appointed  ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Watson  left  the  room,  she  said,  "don't  make  it 
later  than  four." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Frank  ;  "go  at  four  ! 
What  Goths  and  Vandals  !  You  will  expire  be- 
fore you  can  get  away.  I  will  call  and  pass 
half  an  hour  after  ten,  and  I  hope  this  will 
finish  off  the  intercourse  for  a  year  at  least. 
By  the  bye,  Jane,  put  down  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  next  year  we  will  return  the  invi- 
tation the  same  day." 

When  the  afternoon  arrived,  a  new  obstacle 
presented.  Elinor,  the  eldest  daughter,  who 
had  attained  her  sixteenth  year,  and  was  to 
come  out  the  next  winter,  had  her  engagements 
and  pursuits,  and  learned,  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, that  a  long  afternoon  was  to  be 
spent,  in  a  scene  of  domestic  dullness  and  en- 
nui. The  sacrifice,  however,  was  to  be  made ; 
and,  with  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and 
much  energy  of  character,  she  determined  it 
should  be  made  cheerfully ;  with  a  secret  hope, 
however,  that  they  should  not  see*  the  sick 
young  man. 

The  sick  young  man  was  the  first  to  receive 
them — to  welcome  them,  with  a  gay  and  cheer- 
ful expression,  to  his  father's  house.  Mrs. 
Watson  lost,  at  home,  all  the  constraint  of 
forms,  to  which  she  was  unused.  She  was  kind, 
j  maternal,  and  affectionate.  The  table  was 
loaded  with  prints,  and  works  of  fancy  and 
taste.  Every  thing  was  refined,  and  in  good 
keeping  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ful- 
tons,  Oliver,  in  fashionable  phrase,  was  "  the 
life  of  the  party."  Instead  of  allusions  to  his 
feeble  health,  and  a  list  of  his  infirmities, 
which  the  visitors  had  anticipated,  not  a  word 
was  hinted  on  the  subject.  A  new  treat  was 
prepared  for  the  evening,  his  electrical  ma- 
chine, with  its  curious  experiments — his  magic 
lantern,  with  its  grave  and  gay  scenes,  its  pass- 
ing characters,  so  true  a  picture  of  human  life. 
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When  the  carriage  came,  to  convey  Elinor  to 
the  cotillion  party,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she 
preferred  staying  the  evening,  and  the  carriage 
was  dismissed. 

Dr.  Fulton  did  not  come.  Business  undoubt- 
edly prevented  him.  The  family  returned,  de- 
lighted with  their  visit,  and  perfectly  convinced, 
that,  though  Oliver  looked  sick  and  emaciated, 
and  his  hands  were  so  white  and  almost  trans- 
parent, he  could  not  suffer  much.  Mrs.  Ful- 
ton said  "  suffering  was  not  only  marked  upon 
the  countenance,  but  it  destroyed  the  force  and 
resolution  of  the  character."  In  most  cases, 
she  was  undoubtedly  right ;  but  in  the  present 
one  she  was  wrong.  Sickness  and  suffering  had 
nerved,  not  destroyed,  the  energy  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  his  frame 
as  a  machine,  which  the  mind  was  to  control. 

About  a  year  passed  on  after  this  introductory 
visit,  and  during  this  period  Elinor  frequently 
visited  Mrs.  Watson's  family,  but  was  at  no 
time  accompanied  either  by  her  father  or  mo- 
ther. Both  were  engaged  with  society  which 
they  considered  more  exalted  and  more  credita- 
ble. Yet  both  had  not  exactly  the  same  ideas 
of  spending  time  and  money.  Each  followed  a 
separate  course,  in  some  respects.  Frank  had 
wholly  ceased  his  communications  to  Jane, 
with  regard  to  his  pecuniary  affairs.  Conse- 
quently, this  mutual  source  of  interest  was 
gone ;  and,  as  she  saw  no  restraints  laid  on  any 
thing,  she  presumed,  very  naturally,  that,  as 
long  as  his  business  was  so  flourishing,  it  was 
of  little  consequence  what  they  expended. 
Sometimes,  when  her  benevolent  feelings  were 
interested,  and  she  gave  lavishly  and  injudi- 
ciously, Frank  accused  her  of  extravagance. 
Then  came  retaliation,  and  hints  that  she  had 
always  heard,  that,  with  increase  of  means, 
came  a  greater  tenacity  of  money.  For  her 
own  part,  she  considered  it  as  dross,  if  it  was 
not  circulating. 

Extravagance  seems  to  be  a  slight  fault.  In 
youth  we  are  indulgent  to  it.  We  say,  if  there 
must  be  wrong,  that  extreme  is  better  than  the 
opposite;  we  had  rather  see  it  than  sordid 
calculation.  But  is  this  all?  Does  it  stop 
here  ?  A  little  reflection  will  convince  any  one, 
that,  to  support  extravagance,  it  must  bring  a 
host  of  allies.  There  must  be  injustice — selfish- 
ness ;  and  the  last  auxiliary  is  fraud.  Extrava- 
gance is,  in  truth,  living  beyond  our  honest 
means.  It  is  a  word  used  so  lightly,  that  we 
almost  forget  its  import. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  a  very  im- 
portant event  in  the  family  was  to  take  place. 
This  was  Elinor's  coming  out,  a  thing  which  the 
fond  mother  had  greatly  set  her  heart  upon, 
and  which  was  to  be  signalized  by  a  ball  of  in- 
conceivable grandeur. 

"  My  dear  Elinor,"  said  Mrs.  Fulton,  as  they 
both  sat  at  work  one  morning,  "  your  father 
and  I  have  fixed  upon  the  first  evening  in  No- 
vember for  the  ball.  It  is  now  the  second  week 
in  October,  and  we  shall  not  have  much  more 
than  time  to  get  ready.  We  must  make  out  a 
list.    Take  your  pen,  and  we  will  begin." 

Elinor  did  as  her  mother  directed.  "  The 
right  way,"  said  Mrs.  Fulton,  "  is  to  arrange 


the  names  alphabetically."  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  this  was  impossible.  A  string 
of  Ps  or  Qs,  &c,  obtruded.  Then  Mrs.  Ful- 
ton said,  "  Streets  were  the  best  way  to  begin 
with.  R  Street ;  then  go  to  C  or  E  Street, 
and  so  on."  But  here  numbers  were  forgotten. 
And  at  last,  she  thought  of  the  directory. 

Elinor  continued  writing  the  list  in  silence, 
with  her  head  bent  over  the  paper.  "The 
next  thing  will  be  to  fix  upon  waiters  and  en- 
tertainments. We  are  to  nave  the  use  of  Mrs. 
Bradish's  two  rooms,  just  as  she  had  ours  last 
winter.  But  how  moping  you  are,  Elinor !  I 
really  think,  as  we  are  taking  all  this  trouble 
for  you,  you  might  show  a  little  interest  in  it." 

Elinor  attempted  to  answer,  but  her  emo- 
tions seemed  to  be  irrepressible ;  and  she  laid 
down  her  pen,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  "  You  are  not  well,  dear,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, tenderly.'  "  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Elinor. 
"But,  mother,  do  you  know  how  sick  Oliver 
is  ?"  "I  know  he  has  been  sick  for  a  great 
many  years  ;  1  believe,  ever  since  he  was  born." 
"But  he  is  much  more  so  now.  The  doctor 
says  he  cannot  live  long."  "  It  will  be  a  mercy, 
when  he  is  taken,"  said  Mrs.  Fulton.  "  He  is 
every  thing  to  his  mother,"  said  Elinor,  in  a 
faltering  voice.  "  Yes ;  his  father  and  mother 
will  feel  it  at  first,  no  doubt.  Have  you  put 
down  the  Wilkinses  on  the  list  ?" 

"Mother,"  said  Elinor,  solemnly,  "perhaps 
!  Oliver  may  die  the  very  evening  you  have  fixed 
on  for  the  ball."    "  Well,  if  he  should,  it  would 
j  be  unlucky.  But  we  cannot  help  it,  you  know." 
I  "  They  were  such  friends  of  uncle  Joshua's!" 
j  said  Elinor.    "  They  are  so  out  of  the  world. 
I  they  will  never  know  it."     "  But  we  should, 
mother."    "  There  is  nothing  so  unwise  as  to 
torment  ourselves  about  possibilities.    I  am 
sure,  things  could  not  happen  so  unlucky." 

Jane  was  right  in  one  point  at  least.  There 
is  nothing  so  unwise  as  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  possibilities.  We  may  lay  a  thousand 
plans,  waste  time  in  revolving  consequent 
events,  even  go  on  to  imaginary  conversations, 
and,  after  all,  the  occasion  for  them  never  oc- 
curs, and  our  plans  are  swept  away,  like  chaff 
before  the  wind. 

Elinor  made  out  the  list.  The  cards  were 
written  and  sent,  and  the  day  before  the  ball 
arrived.  The  young,  and  those  who  remember 
the  days  of  their  youth,  will  not  be  severe  on 
Elinor,  that  her  thoughts  took  a  brighter  hue, 
as  she  busied  herself  in  the  splendid  prepara- 
tions ;  or  that,  when  her  ball-dress  came  home, 
her  eye  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she  gazed  on 
it.  Winters  of  sorrow  and  time  must  pass  over 
the  young  head,  before  its  germs  of  anticipation, 
of  hope,  and  of  self-complacency  can  be  blighted. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Fulton. 
"  I  will  just  run  down  and  see  if  your  father 
has  come.  He  was  to  bring  your  ear-rings." 
Down  Mrs.  Fulton  ran. 

As  she  approached  his  room,  which  was  on 
the  basement  story,  she  heard  loud  voices.  She 
stopped  at  the  door ;  and,  at  that  moment,  her 
husband  said,  in  a  deprecating  voice,  "  I  assure 
you  this  is  only  a  trifling  embarrassment. 
Wait  a  few  days,  and  everything  will  go  right." 
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"  I  know  better,"  was  the  ungracious  reply, 
44  and  I  will  wait  no  longer."  Jane  turned 
away,  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  Some- 
thing of  undefined  evil  took  possession  of  her 
mind  ;  and,  instead  of  returning  to  Elinor,  she 
impatiently  waited,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
till  the  men  were  gone.  When  the  door  closed 
upon  them,  she  again  sought  her  husband.  He 
was  flushed  and  agitated. 


retired  to  bed,  full  of  happy  dreams  ;  and  her 
parents  were  left  alone. 

Jane  attempted  to  converse  with  her  hus- 
band, but  he  had  done  the  honours  of  the 
whisky  punch  and  champagne,  till  he  had  not 
a  clear  idea  left.  And  broken  slumbers  and 
sad  thoughts  followed  her  through  the  night. 

The  next  morning  came,  with  bitter  con- 
I  sciousness  of  what  was  before  them.  Frank 


replied  he :  "  you  worry  my 


"  What  do  you  want?"  said  be,  roughly,  as  j  had  not  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  misfor- 
she  entered.  "  I  came  to  see  if  you  had  got '  tune  had  reduced  him.  He  had  not  lost  an? 
Elinor's  ear-rings."    "  Don't  torment  me  about  large  amount,  by  the  sudden  changes  to  which 

mercantile  speculations  are  subject.  He  had 
been  extravagant  in  his  amusements  ;  had 
spirit,  i  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  money  in  pictures 
Who  !  and  other  works  of  art,  beyond  his  means  : 
had  lavished  not  a  little  on  librses  and  an 
equipage;  but,  above  all,  he  had  allowed  his 
wife  to  pursue  a  system  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance both  in  her  domestic  concerns  and  ex- 
penditure on  herself  and  children.  All  the 
money  which  couhl  be  commanded,  had  been 
thus  expended,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 

got,  and  bills 


That 


such  nonsense, 
life  out." 

Jane  had  caught    his  retaliating 
•'  Something  worries  you,  it  is  evident, 
were  those  men  that  have  just  gone  ?" 
is  my  affair,"  said  he. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  af- 
fectionately exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Frank,  how 
can  you  say  so  ?  Are  not  your  affairs  and  mine 
the  same  ?  If  any  thing  makes  you  unhappy, 
ought  I  not  to  know  it  ?"     How  true  it  is  that 

a  '-soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath!"     He  j  ready  money,  credit  had  been 
evidently  felt  the  forbearance  of  his  wife,  and  |  signed  to  a  ruinous  amount, 
replied,  more  gently,  "  Indeed,  Jane,  if  I  had 
any  thing  pleasant  to  tell  you,  I  should  be  glad 
to  tell  it.    But  the  truth  is,  it  is  from  kindness 
to  you  that  I  do  not  speak." 

"  Then,  there  is  something  unpleasant  to  be 
communicated?"  "Yes;  but  wait  till  this 
horrid  ball  is  over,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  all. 


Thus,  tuen,  closes  the  melancholy  scene  of 
the  Ful ions'  fall.  To  particularise  the  depar- 
ture of  the  family  from  the  splendid  mansion 
in  which  had  been  witnessed  their  reckless  ex- 
travagance, would  both  be  painful  and  need- 
less. They  at  once  sunk  into  a  condition  of 
general  disrespect,  and  were  only  saved  from 


Here,"  said  h/,  taking  a  little  box  from  his  I  feeling  the  stings ' of  absolute  poverty  by  the 
pocket,  "carry  these  to  Elinor,  and  tell  her  |  humble  provision  which  good  old  uncle  Joshua 

  No;  tell  her  nothing."  J  had  made  for  them,  and  which  had  been  at 

"  Indeed,  Frank,  it  is  cruel  in  you  to  leave  \  first  held  in  so  much  contempt, 
me  in  this  state  of  suspense.     Tell  me  the  j  » 
worst."    "  We  are  ruined !     Now,  Jane,  go 

and  finish  your  preparations  for  the  ball.  You  JASON  CREEL, 

would  know  all,  and  you  have  got  it."  The  mists  of  the  morning  still  hung  heavily 

What  a  day  was  this  for  poor  Jane !  Ear-  ;  on  the  mountain  top,  above  the  village  of  Red- 
nestly  she  entreated  that  the  ball  might  be  |  cuff)  but  the  roads  which  led  towards  it  were 
given  up.  But  Frank  said,  if  anything  could  crowded  with  the  varied  population  of  the  sur- 
mcrease  their  misery,  it  would  be  making  it  so  I  rounding  country,  from  far  and  near.  At 


public.  And,  after  seas  of  tears  on  the  part 
of  Jane,  it  was  finally  settled  that  everything 
should  proceed  the  same. 

Amidst  the  preparations  for  the  evening, 
Mrs.  Fulton's  depression  was  not  observed. 
The  only  hope  that  remained  to  Frank,  was, 


Aylesbury  the  shops  were  closed,  the  hammer 
of  the  blacksmith  laid  upon  its  anvil ;  net  a 
waggon  of  any  description  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  street,  and  even  the  bar  of  the  tavern  was 
locked,  and  the  key  gone  with  its  proprietor 
towards  the  cliff,  as  a  token  of  an  important 


that  his  affairs  might  be  arranged  with  some  era  which  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 


degree  of  secrecy ;  and  for  this,  the  ball,  he 
conceived,  was  actually  necessary.  When  the 
evening  arrived,  and  Elinor  came  to  show  her- 
self, all  equipped  for  her  first  appearance,  any 
mother  might  have  been  proud  of  such  a 
daughter,  with  her  bright  happy  face,  her 
sunny  blue  eyes,  and  a  figure  set  off  by  her 
white  satin  bodice,  and  splendid  necklace  and 
ear-rings — the  last  present  of  her  father. 
"Does  she  not  look  like  a  queen,  ma'am?" 
said  the  chamber-maid,  following  her,  and 
holding  the  light  high  above  her  head.  Mrs. 
Fulton  cast  upon  her  a  look  of  anguish. 

The  co  mpany  came.  Everybody  congratulated 
Jane  on  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Everybody  prophesied  she  would  be  the 
belle  of  the  winter.  Then  came  the  supper. 
And,  at  last,  the  visitors  departed.  Elinor 


of  the  place.  And  save  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary head  looking  through  a  broken  pane  in 
some  closed-up  house,  with  an  air  of  sad  dis- 
appointment ;  or  the  cries  of  a  little  nursling 
were  heard,  betokening  that,  in  the  general 
flight,  it  had  been  left  in  unskilful  hands ;  or, 
mayhap,  here  and  there  a  solitary,  ragged  and 
ill-natured  schoolboy  was  seen,  or  a  not  less 
solitary  and  ill-natured  dog,  either  seeming  but 
half  appeased  by  the  privilege  of  a  holiday, 
granted  on  condition  of  staying  at  home — the 
whole  village  exhibited  a  picture  of  desertion 
and  silence  which  had  been  unknown  before. 

But  in  proportion  as  you  drew  nearer  the 
ponderous  cliffs,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Redcliff  was  situated,  you  mingled 
again  in  the  thick  bustle  and  motion  of  the 
world,  of  men,  and  women,  and  boys,  and 
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horses,  and  dogs,  and  all  living,  moving,  and 
creeping  things  that  inhabit  the  wild  districts 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  village  itself  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing long  before  the  sun  had  gained  a  sufficient 
altitude  to  throw  its  rays  upon  the  deep  valley 
in  which  it  lay.  There  the  bar  of  an  inn  was 
crowded,  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  whisky, 
the  jingling  of  small  change,  and  the  perpetual 
clamour  of  the  throng,  were  sufficient  to  rack 
a  brain  of  common  flexibility.  In  the  streets 
there  was  a  greeting  of  old  and  long-parted 
acquaintances ;  the  bartering  of  horses ;  the 
settling  of  old  accounts ;  the  buffoonery  of  half- 
intoxicated  men;  the  clatter  of  women;  the 
crying  and  hallooing  of  children  and  boys,  and 
the  barking  and  quarrelling  of  stranger  dogs. 
To  look  upon  the  scene,  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  listen  to  the  conversation,  or  to  survey 
the  countenances  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
led  to  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  cause  for 
which  this  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter  was 
congregated. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  old  stone  jail  at  the  I 
foot  of  the  mountain,  a  different  scene  had  been  I 
that  morning  witnessed.    There,  chained  to  a  I 
stake  in  the  miserable  dungeon,  damp,  and 
scarcely  illuminated  by  one  ray  of  light,  now 
lay  the  emaciated  form  of  one  whose  final  doom  I 
seemed  near  at  hand.    A  few  hours  before,  his 
wife  and  little  daughter  had  travelled  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  meet  him  once  more  on  the 
threshold  of  the  grave;  they  met,  and  from 
that  gloomy  vault  the  hymn  ascended  with  the 
ascending  sun ;  and  the  jailor,  as  he  listened  to 
the  melodious  voices  of  three  persons  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  desolate  and  lost  of  all 
in  the  wide  world,  almost  doubted  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  and  stood  in  fixed  astonishment 
at  the  massy  door.    Could  these  be  the  voices 
of  a  murderer,  and  a  murderer's  wife  and  child? 

This  brief,  and  to  be  final,  interview,  had 
passed,  however;  those  unfortunate  ones  had 
loudly  commended  each  other  to  the  keeping 
of  their  heavenly  Parent,  and  parted ;  he  to 
face  the  assembled  multitude  on  the  scaffold, 
and  they,  as  they  said,  to  return  by  weary 
journeys  to  their  sorrowful  home.  The  convict, 
worn  out  by  sickness  and  watching,  now  slept. 

His  name  was  Jason  Creel,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence said  to  be  in  Virginia.  He  had  been 
taken  up  while  travelling  from  the  northward 
to  his  home,  and  tried  and  convicted  at  a  coun- 
try town  some  miles  distant,  for  the  murder  of 
a  traveller,  who  had  borne  him  company  from 
the  Lakes,  and  was  ascertained  to  have  a  large 
sum  of  money  with  him,  and  who  was  found 
in  the  room  in  which  they  both  slept,  at  a 
country  inn,  near  Redcliff,  with  his  throat  cut. 
Creel  always  had  protested  his  innocence,  de- 
claring that  the  deed  was  perpetrated  by  some 
one  while  he  was  asleep ;  but  the  circumstances 
were  against  him;  and  although  the  money 
was  not  found  on  him,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  and  had  been  removed  to  the  old  stone 
jail  at  Redcliff  for  security,  the  county  jail 
being  deemed  unsafe.  This  was  the  day  the 
execution  was  to  take  place ;  the  scaffold  was 
already  erected ;  the  crowd  pressed  round  the 


building,  and  frequent  cries  of  "  Bring  out  the 
murderer,"  were  heard. 

The  sun  at  last  told  the  hour  of  eleven,  and 
there  could  be  no  more  delay;  the  convict's 
cell  was  entered  by  the  officers  in  attendance, 
who  roused  him  with  the  information  that  all 
was  ready  for  him  without,  and  bade  him  has- 
ten to  his  execution;  they  laid  hands  upon 
him  and  pinioned  him  tight,  while  he  looked 
up  towards  heaven  in  wild  astonishment,  as 
one  new  born,  and  only  said,  "The  dream — 
the  dream!"  "What  dream,  Mr.  Jason?" 
said  the  sheriff;  "you  would  do  me  a  great 
kindness  if  you  would  dream  yourself  and  me 
out  of  this  disagreeable  business."  "  I 
dreamed,"  replied  the  convict,  "that  while 
you  read  the  death  warrant  to  me  on  the  scaf- 
fold, a  man  came  through  the  crowd,  and 
stood  before  us,  in  a  grey  dress,  with  a  white 
hat  and  large  whiskers,  and  that  a  bird  flut- 
tered over  him,  and  sang  distinctly,  '  This  is 
Lewis,  the  murderer  of  the  traveller.'  " 

The  officers  and  jailor  held  a  short  consul- 
tation, which  ended  in  a  determination  to  look 
sharply  after  the  man  in  grey  with  the  white 
hat;  accompanied  with  many  hints  of  the 
resignation  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  possibility 
of  his  innocence  being  asserted  by  supernatu- 
ral agency.  The  prison  doors  were  cleared, 
and  Creel,  pale  and  feeble,  with  a  hymn-book 
in  his  hand,  and  a  mien  all  meekness  and  hu- 
mility, was  seen  tottering  from  the  prison  to 
the  scaffold.  He  had  no  sooner»ascended  it, 
than  his  eyes  began  to  wander  over  the  vast 
concourse  of  people  round  him,  with  a  scrutiny 
that  seemed  like  faith  in  dreams ;  and  while 
the  sheriff  read  the  warrant,  the  convict's  anx- 
iety seemed  to  increase ;  he  looked,  and  looked 
again ;  then  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  a  mo- 
ment towards  the  clear  sky,  as  if  breathing  a 
last  ejaculation,  when,  lo!  as  he  resumed  his 
first  position,  the  very  person  he  described 
stood  within  six  feet  of  the  ladder!  The  pri- 
soner's eye  caught  the  sight,  and  flashed  with 
fire  while  he  called  out,  "  There  is  Lewis  the 
murderer  of  the  traveller,"  and  the  jailor  at 
the  same  moment  seized  the  stranger  by  the 
collar.  At  first  he  attempted  to  escape,  but 
being  secured,  and  taken  before  the  magis- 
trates, he  confessed  the  deed,  detailed  all  the 
particulars,  delivered  up  part  of  the  money, 
informed  where  another  part  was  hidden,  and 
was  fully  committed  for  trial — while  Creel  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  hastened  like  a  man  out  of 
his  senses  from  the  scaffold. 

Three  days  had  elapsed ;  Creel  had  vanished 
immediately  after  his  liberation,  when  the  pre- 
tended Lewis  astonished  and  confounded  the 
magistrates  by  declaring  Creel  to  be  her  hus- 
band ;  that  6he  had  concealed  the  disguise,  and 
performed  the  whole  part  by  his  direction ; 
that  he  had  given  her  the  money,  which  he 
had  successfully  concealed ;  and  that  the  whole, 
from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold  scene,  was  a 
contrivance  to  effect  his  escape,  which  having 
effected,  she  was  regardless  of  consequences. 
Nothing  could  be  done  with  her — she  was  set 
at  liberty,  and  neither  she  nor  her  husband  was 
heard  of  again. — Old  American  Paper. 


POETRY. 
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SONG. 

Withdraw  not  yet  those  lips  and  fingers, 

"Whose  touch  to  mine  is  rapture's  spell; 
Life's  joy  for  us  a  moment  lingers, 

And  death  seems  in  the  word — Farewell. 
The  hour  that  bids  us  part  and  go, 

Sounds  not  yet— oh !  no,  no,  no. 
Time,  whilst  I  gaze  upon  thy  sweetness, 

Flies  like  a  courser  near  the  goal ; 
To  morrow  where  shall  he  his  fleetne^s, 

When  thou  art  parted  from  my  soul? 
Our  hearts  shall  beat,  our  tears  shall  flow. 

But  not  together — no,  no,  no. 

Campbell. 

SONG. 
Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
The  one  just  suited  to  our  mind ; 

And  if  that  one  should  be 
False,  unkind,  or  found  too  late, 
What  can  we  do  but  sigh  at  fate, 

And  sing  Woe 's  me— Woe  'a  me! 
Love's  a  boundless  burning  waste, 
Where  Bliss's  stream  we  seldom  taste, 

And  still  more  seldom  flee 
Suspense 's  thorns,  Suspicion 's  stings ! 
Yet  somehow  Love  a  something  brings 

That 's  sweet— ev'n  when  we  sigh,  Woe 's  me ! 

Campbell. 

THE  OAK. 
The  tall  oak,  towering  to  the  skies, 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies, 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong, 
Inured  to  stand  and  suffer  wrong. 
O'erwhelm'd  at  length  upon  the  plain, 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  main; 
The  self-same  foe  undaunted  braves, 

And  fights  the  wind  upon  the  waves. 

Montgomery. 

SONG  OF  OLD  TIME. 
I  wear  not  the  purple  of  earth-born  kings, 
Nor  the  stately  ermine  of  lordly  things; 
But  monarch  and  courtier,  though  great  they  be, 
Must  fall  from  their  glory  and  bend  to  me. 
My  sceptre  is  gemless ;  yet  who  can  say 
They  will  not  come  under  its  mighty  sway? 
Ye  may  learn  who  I  am — there's  the  passing  chime 
And  the  dial  to  herald  me— Old  King  Time. 

Softly  I  creep,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 

After  cheeks  all  blooming  and  eyes  all  light; 

My  steps  are  seen  on  the  patriarch's  brow, 

In  the  deep  worn  furrows  and  locks  of  snow. 

Who  laughs  at  my  power  ?  the  young  and  the  gay; 

But  they  dream  not  how  closely  I  track  their  way. 

Wait  till  their  first  bright  sands  have  run, 

And  they  will  not  smile  at  what  Time  hath  done. 

I  eat  through  treasures  with  moth  and  rust; 
I  lay  the  gorgeous  palace  in  dust ; 
I  make  the  shell-proof  tower  my  own, 
And  break  the  battlement,  stone  from  stone. 
Work  on  at  your  cities  and  temples,  proud  man, 
Build  high  as  you  may,  and  strong  as  ye  can; 
But  the  marble  shall  crumble,  the  pillar  shall  fall, 
And  Time,  Old  Time,  will  be  king  after  all. 

Eliza  Cook. 


O'ER  THE  FAR  BLUE  MOUNTAINS. 
O'er  the  far  blue  mountains, 

O'er  the  white  sea  foam, 
Come,  thou  long  parted  one ! 
«,  Back  to  thine  home ! 
When  the  bright  fire  shineth, 

Sad  looks  thy  place, 
While  the  true  heart  pineth. 

Missing  thy  face. 
Music  is  sorrowful, 

Since  thou  art  gone  ; 
Sisters  are  mourning  thee. 

Come  to  thine  own  1 

Hark !  the  home  voices  call 

Back  to  thy  rest ; 
Come  to  thy  father's  hall. 

Thy  mother's  breast! 
O'er  the  far  blue  mountains, 

O'er  the  white  sea  foam, 
Come,  thou  long  parted  one ! 

Back  to  thine  home !      Mrs.  Hemant. 


ABSENCE. 
'Tis  not  the  loss  of  love's  assurance, 

It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art, 
But  'tis  the  too,  too  long  endurance 

Of  absence,  that  afflicts  my  heart. 
The  fondest  thoughts  two  hearts  can  cherish, 

When  each  is  lonely  doom'd  to  weep, 
Are  fruits  on  desert  isles  that  perish, 

Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 
What  though,  untouch'd  by  jealous  madness, 

Our  bosom's  peace  may  fall  to  wreck ; 
Th'  undoubting  heart  that  breaks  with  sadness 

Is  but  more  slowly  doom'd  to  break. 
Absence !  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it 

From  more  than  light,  or  life,  or  breath; 
'Tis  Lethe's  gloom,  but  not  its  quiet — 

The  pain  without  the  peace  of  death  I 

Campbell. 

SONG. 
Who  comes  so  gracefully 

Gliding  along, 
While  the  blue  rivulet 

Sleeps  to  her  song ; 
Song  richly  vying 
With  the  faint  sighing 
Which  swans  in  dying 

Sweetly  prolong  ? 
So  sung  the  shepherd  boy 

By  the  stream's  side, 
Watching  that  fairy  boat 

Down  the  flood  guide, 
Like  a  bird  winging, 
Through  the  waves  bringing 
That  syren  singing 

To  the  hush'd  tide. 
"  Stay,"  6aid  the  shepherd  boy, 

"  Fairy  boat,  stay, 
Linger,  sweet  minstrelsy. 

Linger  a  day." 
But  vain  his  pleading, 
Past  him,  unheeding, 
Song  and  boat,  speeding, 

Glided  away.  Moore. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Canadian  Journal. — The  January  num- 
ber of  this  Periodical  contains  the  Annual 
Address  of  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Institute ;  articles  on  the  Rocks  of  Canada ; 
on  the  ancient  town  of  Louisburg,  in  Cape 
Breton ;  the  American  Nautical  Almanac ; 
the  Ancient  Miners  of  Lake  Superior ;  Cor- 
respondence; Scientific  Intelligence,  &c, 
&c,  with  a  Lithographed  plan  of  Louisburg 
Harbour. 

In  the  article  on  Louisburg,  the  author  remarks : 
"  In  the  simple  article  of  sand,  which  inva- 
riably abounds  upon  the  sea  shore,  experi- 
ence proved  had  to  be  conveyed  to  Louisburg. 
The  character  of  the  morter  which  is  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  engineers  laboured  for  proper  sand  as  a 
building  material.  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
in  every  instance  in  which  sea-shore  sand 
was  used  the  works  speedily  mouldered 
away  and  fell  down,  especially  after  they 
had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
frost  during  winter.  Morter  used  in  build- 
ing is  a  silicate  of  lime ;  and  when  a  large 
quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  (always 
found  in  the  sea-shore  sand)  is  combined 
with  it,  the  proper  combination  of  silicia 
and  lime  is  impeded,  and  instead  of  becom- 
ing the  hard  durable  material  which  charac- 
izes  proper  morter,  it  is  friable,  and  easily 
disintegrated  with  the  least  moisture,  de- 
pending in  all  probability  on  the  chloride  of 
calcium  formed  in  the  mixture.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  after  the  engineers  employed  on 
the  works  at  Louisburg  had  discovered  their 
mistake,  there  existed  a  vast  difficulty  in 
remedying  the  defect,  and  of  procuring  sand 
free  from  salt.  The  whole  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  is  surrounded  and  greatly  indented 
by  the  sea,  while  all  its  inland  parts  were 
totally  inaccessible  for  want  of  roads,  so  that 
proper  sand  could  not  be  procured  nearer 
than  Canada  or  the  West  Indies." 

We  do  not  see  the  vast  difficulty  here  spoken 
of.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did 
not  the  builders  employ  the  aid  of  fresh 
water,  and  wash  the  salts  away  from  the  sand  ? 
The  trouble  would  certainly  have  been  far 
less  than  that  of  importing  an  article  required 
in  such  large  quantities  from  either  "Canada 
or  the  West  Indies." 


Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rurrer. — This  sin- 
!  gular  substance  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  tree, 
:  the  Jatropha  elastica,  a  native  of  different  pro- 
vinces of  South  America,  and  is  prepared  thus  : 
— Incisions  are  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
;  trunk  through  the  bark,  and  a  milky  fluid  issues 
in  great  abundance :  it  is  conveyed  into  a  vessel 
;  prepared  to  receive  it  by  means  of  a  tube  or  leaf 
fixed  in  the  incision,  and  supported  with  clay  : 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  gradually  dries  into  a 
soft,  reddish,  elastic  resin.    The  purest  is  that 
which  separates  spontaneously  in  close  vessels ; 
it  is  white,  or  of  a  light  fawn  colour.    It  is, 
however,  imported  into  Europe  in  pear-shaped 
bottles,  which  are  formed  by  the  Indians  of 
South  America  by  spreading  the  juice  over  a 
mould  of  clay  ;  as  soon  as  one  layer  is  dry,  an- 
other is  added,  till  the  bottle  be  of  the  thickness 
desired ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  a  thick  dense 
smoke,  or  fire,  which  not  only  dries  it  thorough- 
ly, but  gives  it  the  dark  appearance.    It  is  then 
ornamented  with  various  figures  by  means  of  an 
iron  instrument.    When  dry,  the  clay  mould  is 
crushed,  the  fragments  extracted,  and  in  this 
manner   the  spherical  bottles  are  formed. 
Owing  to  its  great  elasticity  and  indestructibili- 
ty, it  is  used  for  a  variety  of  important  pur- 
poses, such  as  tubes  for  conveying  gasses,  cath- 
eters, &c.  &c ;  among  the  latest  applications 
is  that  of  a  flexible  tube  for  introduction  into  the 
!  stomach,  to  which  an  apparatus  is  attached  for 
the  washing  out  any  deleterious  matter,  such 
;  as  poisons,  &c.    In  Cayenne,  and  places  where 
:  it  is  abundant,  torches  are  made  of  it  for  the 
j  purpose  of  illumination.    A  solution  of  it  in  five 
'  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  this 
!  solution  dissolved  in  eight  times  its  weight  of 
drying  linseed  oil,  is  said  to  form  the  varnish 
j  for  balloons.    Would  not  a  solution  of  it  be  of 
service  to  leather,  so  as  to  render  it  water-proof, 
j  without  destroying  its  elasticity  ? 


Negro  Council. — Near  the  centre  of  Congo 
there  is  a  little  kingdom  watered  by  the  river 
Lao,  which  runs  from  north  to  south.  The 
negro  king  is  a  sage  prince,  and  very  much  be- 
loved by  his  subjects.  He  has  a  numerous  court, 
but  it  costs  the  nation  nothing ;  because  the  arts 
and  luxury  are  at  present  unknown  there ;  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  a  grandee  of  the  country 
lives  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  an  honest 
labourer.  Some  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners there  may  be  formed  from  the  way  in  which 
the  sessions  of  the  King's  privy-council  are  held. 
In  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain  is  a  large  enclosure, 
formed  of  palms  instead  of  columns :  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  verdant  hall  are  placed  a  dozen 
of  great  jars,  half  full  of  water;  a  dozen  coun- 
cillors, quite  naked,  betake  themselves  to  this 
spot  with  a  solemn  pace :  each  jump  info  his 
jar,  and  plunges  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck. 
In  this  way  they  deliberate,  and  decide  on  the 
most  important  affairs.  When  opinions  are  di- 
vided, they  put  two  stones,  one  red  and  one 
white  into  a  thirteenth  empty  jar;  the  king 
draws;  and  the  opinoin  represented  by  the 
stone  which  issues  first  has  the  force  of  a 
law. 


VARIETIES. 
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THE  USE  OF  COFFEE  AND  OTHER 
SIMPLE  BEVERAGES. 

The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  has  led  to 
the  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  diet  of  modern  civilised  nations — 
a  change  highly  important  both  in  a  physical 
and  a  moral  point  of  view. 

Food  is  taken  for  two  purposes — to  nourish 
and  sustain  the  body,  and  to  refresh,  stimu- 
late, or  exhilarate  the  animal  spirits.  Solids, 
generally  speaking,  afford  much  more  nourish- 
ment than  liquids  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  refreshing  or  exhilarating  substances, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  are  all  liquids. 
The  body  may  be  supported  in  vigour  upon 
many  different  kinds  of  aliment,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  society  carried  on  almost  equally  well, 
whether  men  live  on  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  on 
corn,  pulse,  or  nutritious  roots,  or  a  mixture  of 
all  these  together.  Considered  as  a  social 
being,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  man  eats, 
but  it  is  of  great  consequence  what  he  drinks. 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  refreshing  and  stimu- 
lating beverage  consumed  depends  the  state  of 
the  animal  spirits,  and  this  in  its  turn  has  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  sensations,  the 
mental  activity,  the  feelings,  the  temper — in  a 
word,  upon  the  social  and  moral  character  of 
the  individual.  Previous  to  the  introduction 
of  tea  and  coffee,  fermented  liquors  of  somo 
species — wine,  ale,  beer,  or  cider — were  the 
drinks  universally  used  by  persons  of  both 
sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  exhilaration.  Every 
body  has  heard  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour  breakfasting  upon  beef-steaks  and  ale. 
Now,  the  stimulating  quality  of  all  these  li- 
quors arises  from  the  portion  of  alcohol  they 
contain  ;  and  hence  the  vivacity  of  spirits  which 
they  excite  is  in  fact  merely  a  lower  species 
of  intoxication.  Three  evils  necessarily  attend 
the  habitual  use  of  such  a  beverage.  First, 
that  even  when  used  in  moderation,  it  gene- 
rally confuses  the  brain  as  much  as  it  quickens 
its  activity  ;  secondly,  that  a  little  thoughtless- 
ness or  want  of  control,  leads  to  inebriety;  and, 
thirdly,  that  when  the  excitement  has  sub- 
sided, a  proportional  depression  of  spirits  fol- 
lows, while  the  sensibility  of  the  system  is  im- 
paired, and  in  course  of  time  worn  out,  by  the 
constantly  recurring  action  of  the  alcoholic 
stimulus.  Let  us  suppose  that  when  these 
drinks  were  in  universal  iise  as  articles  of  food, 
and  when  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  merchants, 
were  no  doubt  often  seen  with  muddy  heads  in 
a  forenoon,  any  one  had  discovered  a  species  of 
wine  or  ale  which  had  the  refreshing  and  ex- 
hilarating effects  required,  without  confusing 
the  brain  or  leading  to  intoxication,  would  not 
such  a  man  have  merited  a  statue  from  the  con- 
servators of  the  peace  in  every  town  and  county 
of  the  empire  ?  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  has  accomplished. 
These  beverages  have  the  admirable  advantage 
of  affording  stimulus,  without  producing  intoxi- 
cation, or  any  of  its  evil  consequences.  To  the 
weary  or  exhausted,  they  are  beyond  measure 
refreshing.  They  give  activity  to  the  intel- 
lect, without  confusing  the  head,  or  being  fol- 
lowed by  that  annoying  depression  which 


|  impels  the  drinker  of  ale  or  spirits  to  deeper  and 
j  more  frequent  potations,  till  he  ends  in  sottish- 
ness  and  stupidity.  To  the  studious  they  are 
invaluable  ;  and  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  females,  which  ale  or  wine  never 
can  be.  They  render  the  spirits  elastic,  the 
fancy  "  nimble  and  forgetive ;"  and  hence  they 
greatly  aid  the  flow  of  rational  and  cheerful 
conversation,  and  promote  courtesy,  amenity  of 
manners,  serenity  of  temper,  and  social  habits. 
The  excitement  of  wine,  ale,  or  spirits,  even  if 
it  were  as  pure  in  its  nature,  never  stops  at  a 
proper  pitch.  The  drinker  of  these  liquors  has 
hardly  become  gay  or  animated,  when  a  glass 
or  two  additional  carry  him  to  the  stage  of 
boisterous  jollity,  which  is  too  often  followed 
by  beastly  inebriety.  Then  his  carousals  are 
succeeded  by  a  woful  flatness.  He  is  listless, 
torpid,  unsocial,  perhaps  crabbed  and  sulky, 
till  he  is  again  on  the  road  to  intoxication. 
Take  half  a  dozen  of  men  even  who  are  not 
drunkards,  and  observe  what  a  difference  there 
is  in  their  conversation,  in  point  of  propriety, 
piquancy,  and  easy  cheerfulness,  in  the  two 
hours  after  a  coffee  breakfast,  and  the  two 
hours  after  a  dinner  at  which  they  have  been 
enjoying  wine  or  spirits  merely  in  moderation. 
Lovers  of  tea  or  coffee  are  in  fact  rarely  drink- 
ers ;  and  hence  the  use  of  these  beverages  has 
benefited  both  manners  and  morals.  Raynal 
observes,  that  the  use  of  tea  has  contributed 
more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than  the 
severest  laws,  the  most  eloquent  discourses,  or 
j  the  best  treatises  of  morality.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  we  imagine  the  observant  reader  will  go  along 
With  U3  in  thinking,  that  coffee  is  a  softener  of 
the  manners,  and  a  friend  to  civilization. 

Plenty  of  milk  is  essential  to  the  preparation 
j  of  good  coffee,  and  with  this  accompaniment  it 
affords,  in  our  opinion,  a  much  more  nourish- 
!  ing  and  wholesome  beverage  than  tea,  though 
j  perhaps  not  so  light  or  gently  exhilarating, 
j  The  art  of  preparing  coffee  is  not  very  well 
:  understood  in  this  country,  as  every  one  will 
:  admit  who  has  tasted  the  superb  and  delicious 
|  beverage  which  is  served  up  in  the  cafes  and 
restaurants  of  Paris.     There  are  different 
modes  of  preparing  it,  and  these  need  not  here 
be  defined,  for  all  are  less  or  more  acquainted 
with  them.    We  need  only  remark,  that  the 
j  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is  making  the 
beverage  strong,  and  free  of  sediment.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  coffee  as  soon 
I  after  it  is  roasted  and  ground  as  possible,  for 
j  the  best  properties  escape  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

The  late  Count  Rumford,  who  was  a  great 
consumer  of  coffee,  wrote  a  memoir  in  praise 
of  its  nutritive  and  medicinal  qualities.  Many 
medical  men  have  eulogised  its  virtues ;  and  if 
we  had  time,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  we  be- 
lieve, to  collect  a  cento  of  testimonies  in  its  fa- 
vour. Hooper  says,  "Good  Turkey  coffee  is 
by  far  the  most  salutary  of  all  liquors  drunk  at 
meal  time.  It  possesses  nervine  and  astringent 
qualities,  and  may  be  drunk  with  advantage 
at  all  times,  except  when  there  is  bile  in  the 
stomach.  If  drunk  warm  within  an  hour  after 
dinner,  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those  who  have 
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headache  from  weakness  in  the  stomach,  con- 
tracted by  sedentary  hapits,  close  attention,  or 
accidental  drunkenness.  It  is  of  service  when 
the  digestion  is  weak,  and  persons  afflicted  with 
the  sick  headache  are  much  benefited  by  its  use 
in  some  instances,  though  this  effect  is  by  no 
means  uniform." 

The  coffee  bean  is  the  produce  of  a  plant 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  generally  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with 
whitish-yellow  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  a 
red  berry  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  in- 
closing in  two  distinct  cavities  two  grains,  flat 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  which  are 
known  by  the  familiar  name  of  coffee  beans. 

Coffee  was  introduced  into  France  in  1669, 
when  Soliman  Aga,  who  then  resided  at  Paris 
for  a  year,  first  made  it  known  to  the  French. 
They  soon  displayed  a  partiality  for  its  use, 
that  has  been  progressively  increasing.  The 
Dutch  were  the  first  to  transport  it  from  Mo- 
cha, where  they  had  purchased  a  few  plants, 
to  their  own  colonies  at  Batavia,  whence  they 
exported  it  to  Amsterdam.  From  that  city  the 
French  consul  sent  a  plant  to  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  placed  in  a  hothouse,  and  throve  so  as- 
tonishingly, that  the  project  of  transporting  it 
to  Martinique  suggested  itself  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  likely  to  be  very  advantageous.  Three 
plants  were  accordingly  sent,  of  which  two 
perished  by  the  way,  and  the  third  was  pre- 
served solely  by  the  care  of  Captain  Declieux, 
who,  during  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  shared 
with  it  his  ration  of  fresh  water,  and  thus  pre- 
served its  life.  This  plant  was  the  source  of 
all  the  coffee  plantations  afterwards  established 
at  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Domingo. 
— Scotsman. 


INQUISITOR  OUTWITTED. 

The  late  Admiral  Pye  having  been  on  a  visit 
to  Southampton,  and  the  gentleman  under 
whose  roof  he  resided  having  observed  an  un- 
usual intimacy  between  him  and  his  secretary, 
inquired  into  the  degree  of  their  relationship, 
as  he  wished  to  pay  him  suitable  attention. 
The  admiral  said  that  their  intimacy  arose 
from  a  circumstance,  whieh,  by  his  permission, 
he  would  relate.  The  admiral  said,  when  he 
was  a  captain,  and  cruising  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, he  received  a  letter  from  shore,  stating 
that  the  unhappy  writer  was  by  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  that,  having  been  on  a  voyage  to 
Spain,  he  was  enticed  while  there  to  become  a 
Papist,  and  in  process  of  time  was  made  a 
member  of  the  inquisition  ;  that  there  he  wit- 
nessed the  abominable  wickedness  and  barba- 
rities of  the  inquisitors.  His  heart  recoiled  at 
having  embraced  a  religion  so  horribly  cruel, 
and  so  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  :  that  he 
was  stung  with  remorse  to  think  if  his  parents 
knew  what  and  where  he  was,  their  hearts 
would  break  with  grief ;  that  he  was  resolved 
to  escape,  if  he  (the  captain)  would  send  a 
boat  on  shore  at  such  a  time  and  place,  but 
begged  secrecy,  since,  if  his  intentions  were 
discovered,  he  would  be  immediately  assas- 
sinated. The  captain  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  could  not  with  propriety  send  a  boat, 


but  if  he  could  devise  any  means  of  coming  on 
board,  he  would  receive  him  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  protect  him.  He  did  so,  but  being 
missed,  there  was  soon  raised  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  he  was  followed  to  the  ship.  A  holy  in- 
quisitor demanded  him,  but  he  was  refused. 
Another,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  the  Pope, 
claimed  him;  but  the  captain  did  not  know 
him,  or  any  other  master,  but  his  own  sove- 
reign King  George.  At  length  a  third  holy 
brother  approached.  The  young  man  recog- 
nised him  at  a  distance,  and  in  terror  ran  to 
the  captain,  entreating  him  not  to  be  deceived, 
for  he  was  the  most  false,  wicked,  and  cruel 
monster  in  all  the  inquisition.  He  was  intro- 
duced, the  young  man  being  present,  and  to 
obtain  his  object,  began  with  bitter  accusations 
against  him ;  then  he  attempted  to  flatter  the 
captain,  and,  lastly,  offered  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  resign  him.  The  captain  said  his 
offer  was  very  handsome,  and  if  what  he  affirm- 
ed were  true,  the  person  in  question  was  un- 
worthy of  the  English  name,  or  of  his  protec- 
tion. The  holy  brother  was  elated.  He  thought 
his  errand  was  done.  While  drawing  his  purse- 
strings,  the  captain  inquired  what  punishment 
would  be  inflicted  on  him.  He  replied,  that, 
as  his  offences  were  great,  it  was  likely  his 
punishment  would  be  exemplary.  The  captain 
asked  if  he  thought  he  would  be  burnt  in™  a 
dry  pan.  He  replied,  that  must  be  determined 
by  the  holy  inquisition,  but  it  was  not  impro- 
bable. The  captain  then  ordered  the  great 
copper  to  be  heated,  but  no  water  to  be  put  in. 
All  this  while  the  young  man  stood  trembling, 
uncertain  whether  he  was  to  fall  a  victim  to 
avarice  or  superstition.  The  cook  soon  an- 
nounced that  the  orders  were  executed.  "  Then 
I  command  you  to  take  this  fellow,"  pointing 
to  the  inquisitor,  "  and  fry  him  alive  in  the 
copper."  This  unexpected  command  thunder- 
struck the  holy  father.  Alarmed  for  himself, 
he  rose  to  be  gone.  The  cook  began  to  bundle 
|  him  away.  "  Oh,  good  captain,  good  captain, 
spare,  spare  me,  my  good  captain."  "  Have 
him  away  said  the  captain.  "  Oh,  no,  my 
good  captain."  "Have  him  away;  I'll  teach 
him  to  attempt  to  bribe  a  British  commander 
to  sacrifice  the  life  of  an  Englishman  to  gratify 
a  herd  of  bloody  men."  Down  the  inquisitor 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  offered  the  captain  all 
his  money,  promising  never  to  return  if  he 
would  let  him  go.  When  the  captain  had  suf- 
ficiently alarmed  him,  he  dismissed  him,  warn- 
ing him  never  to  come  again  on  such  an  errand. 
The  young  man,  thus  happily  delivered,  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  the  captain,  and  wished 
a  thousand  blessings  upon  his  brave  and  noble 
deliverer.  "  This,"  said  the  admiral  to  the 
gentleman,  "  is  the  circumstance  that  began 
our  acquaintance.  I  then  took  him  to  be 
my  servant :  he  served  me  from  affection ; 
mutual  attachment  ensued ;  and  it  has  invio- 
lably subsisted  and  increased  to  this  day. — 
Buck's  Anecdotes. 
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ODD  LONDON  CHARACTERS  OF  FORMER  cause  the  bell  to  toll.     A  solemn  consul- 
TIMES.  tation  was  held,  and  the  provost  under- 

samuel  foote.  took  with  the  sexton  to  sit  up  in  thecha- 

Foote — the  unscrupulous  Mathews  of  i  pel  all  night,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  last  century,  and  one  of  the  most  sin-  the  delinquent.  They  took  their  dreary 
gular  men  ever  produced  in  England —  station :  at  the  midnight  hour  the  bell 
was  born  in  1721,  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  tolled  as  before;  out  rushed  the  two 
He  could  boast  of  being  at  least  a  gentle-  j  watchmen,  one  of  whom,  seizing  the  cow 
man  by  birth,  for  his  father  was  a  land-  in  the  dark,  thought  he  had  caught  a  gen- 
proprietor  and  magistrate  of  ancient  des- jtleman  commoner;  while  the  doctor, 
cent,  while  his  mother  was  the  daughter  j  grasping  the  animal  by  a  different  part  of 
of  Sir  Edward  Goodere,  Bart.,  who  at  j  its  body,  exclaimed  that  he  was  convinced 
one  time  represented  the  county  of  Here- ;  the  postman  was  the  rogue,  for  he  felt  his 
ford  in  parliament.  His  wit  was  developed  j  horn.  Lights  were  speedily  brought,  and 
in  his  very  childhood ;  and  his  power  of  disclosed  the  nature  of  the  jest,  which 
mimicry  is  said  to  have  been  suddenly  served  Oxford  in  laughter  for  a  week, 
brought  into  play,  when  a  boy  of  twelve, '  Foote  was  an  idle  student,  for  which 
in  consequence  of  a  discussion  arising  he  was  sometimes  punished  by  having  se- 
at his  father's  table  respecting  a  rustic  vere  tasks  imposed  on  him,  as  if  one  who 
who  had  fallen  under  the  observation  of  would  not  study  the  ordinary  proper  time 
the  parochial  authorities.  He  on  this  oc-  could  be  expected  to  give  his  mind  to  an 
*  casion  gave  so  lively  an  image  of  the  de- 1  uninteresting  pursuit  for  an  extraordinary 
meanour  and  language  which  three  of  the  I  time.  When  summoned  before  the  pro- 
justices  were  likely  to  assume  when  thejvost,  in  order  to  be  reprimanded  for  his 
culprit  should  be  brought  before  them,  j  junketings,  the  wag  would  come  with  a 
that  his  father,  one  of  the  individuals  i  vast  folio  dictionary  under  his  arm ;  the 
taken  off,  rewarded  hrm  for  the  amuse-  j  doctor  would  begin,  using,  as  was  his  cus- 
ment  he  had  given  the  company,  and  thus  torn,  a  great  number  of  quaint  learned 
unintentionally  encouraged  a  propensity  words,  on  hearing  which  Foote  would 
which  was  afterwards  to  lead  the  youth  gravely  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  him — ■ 
into  a  mode  of  life  which  no  father  could  look  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary — and 
have  helped  regretting.  He  was  educated  then  as  gravely  request  him  to  go  on. 
at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  which  had  I  There  could  be  no  reasonable  hope  of 
been  founded  by  one  of  his  near  relations,  j  such  a  youth  as  a  student ;  yet  he  was 
and  of  which  the  superior,  Dr.  Gower,  j  sent  to  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  his 
was  unfortunately  an  apt  subject  for  his  j  going  to  the  bar.  He  is  said  to  have  here 
humour.  Observing  that  the  rope  of  the  I  made  no  proficiency  except  in  fashiona- 
chapel  bell  was  allowed  to  hang  near  to  ble  vices  and  dissipation.  In  17.41,  he 
the  ground  in  an  open  space  where  cows  j  married  a  young  lady  of  good  family  in 
were  sometimes  turned  for  the  night,  he  j  Worcestershire,  and  immediately  after 
hung  a  wisp  of  straw  to  the  end  of  it ;  the  \  went  with  his  spouse  to  spend  a  month 
unavoidable  consequence  was,  that  some  \  with  his  father  in  Cornwall, 
one  of  the  animals  was  sure  to  seize  the  j  Foote,  having  shortly  after  outrun  his 
straw  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  thus  [  fortune,  was  induced  by  a  bookseller,  on 
3  p 
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a  promise  of  ten  pounds,  to  write  a  pam- 
phlet in  defence  of  his  uncle  Goodere, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  prison,  previous 
to  his  trial  for  the  inhuman  murder  of  his 
brother,  and  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
executed.  Perhaps  some  of  the  amiable 
prejudice  called  family  pride  aided  in 
making  him  take  up  his  pen  in  behalf  of 
one  who  seems  to  have  been  as  ruthless 
a  monster  as  ever  breathed.  It  must  also 
be  recollected  that  he  was  now  only 
twenty.  Whatever  was  the  morality  of 
the  transaction — and  indeed  it  is  almost 
absurd  to  discuss  such  a  point,  consider- 
ing the  general  nature  of  the  man — it  is 
related  that  when  he  went  to  receive  the 
wages  of  his  task,  he  was  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  obliged  to  wear  his  boots  to  con- 
ceal that  he  wanted  stockings.  Having 
got  the  money,  he  bought  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings at  a  shop  as  he  passed  along.  Im- 
mediately after,  meeting  a  couple  of  boon 
companions,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
go  to  dine  with  them  at  a  tavern.  While 
the  wine  was  afterwards  circulating,  one 
of  his  friends  exclaimed,  "  Why,  hey, 
Foote,  how  is  this  ?  You  seem  to  have 
no  stockings  on  !"  "  No,"  replied  the 
wit,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  "  I 
never  wear  any  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
till  I  am  going  to  dress  for  the  evening  ; 
and  you  see  (pulling  out  his  recent  pur- 
chase) I  am  always  provided  with  a  pair 
for  the  occasion."  His  mother  succeeded 
by  the  death  of  her  brother,  Sir  John  D. 
Goodere,  to  five  thousand  per  annum,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  remained  free  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments  more  than  her 
son.  The  celebrated  correspondence  be- 
tween her  and  Foote,  given  in  the  jest- 
books,  is  quite  authentic,  but  rather  too 
laconically  expressed.  An  authentic  copy 
is  subjoined : — 

"  Dear  Sam — I  am  in  prison  for  debt ; 
come  and  assist  your  loving  mother, 

E.  Foote." 

"  Dear  Mother — So  am  I ;  which  pre- 
vents  his  duty  being  paid  to  his  loving 
mother  by  her  affectionate  son, 

Sam.  Foote. 

P.  S« — I  have  sent  my  attorney  to  assist 
you  ;  in  the  meantime,  let  us  hope  for 
better  days." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mrs.  Foote's 
imprisonment  took  place  before  her  ac- 
cession of  fortune  was  realized,  and  when 
she  was  a  widow,  for  her  husband  died 


soon  after  Sam's  marriage.  This  lady 
lived  to  eighty-four,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  much  like  her  son,  both  in  body  and 
mind — witty,  social,  and  fond  of  a  pretty 
strong  joke.  From  the  character  of  her 
brothers,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that,  with 
the  humour  she  gave  her  son,  she  also 
communicated  a  cerjain  degree  of  insanity, 
the  source  of  the  many  eccentricities 
which  he  displayed  through  life. 

The  necessities  arising  from  pure  pro- 
digality drove  Foote  to  the  stage  in  1744. 
He  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
as  Othello,  Macklin  supporting  him  in 
Iago ;  but  the  performance  was  a  failure. 

But  when  I  played  Othello,  thousands  swore 
They  never  saw  such  tragedy  before— 

says  a  rival  wit  in  a  retributory  burlesque 
of  the  mimic.  He  tried  comedy,  and 
made  a  hit  in  the  character  of  u  Fondle- 
wife."  His  salary  proving  unequal  to 
his  expenditure,  he  again  became  embar- 
rassed, but  relieved  himself  by  an  expe- 
dient, of  which  we  will  not  attempt  to 
estimate  the  morality.  A  lady  of  great 
fortune,  anxious  to  be  married,  consulted 
the  wit  as  to  what  she  should  do.  He, 
recollecting  his  boon  companion  Sir  Fran- 
cis Delaval,  who  was  as  embarrassed  as 
himself,  recommended  the  lady  to  go  to 
the  conjuror  in  the  Old  Bailey,  whom  he 
represented  as  a  man  of  uncommon  skill 
and  penetration.  He  employed  another 
friend  to  personate  the  wise  man,  who  de- 
picted Sir  Francis  at  full  length,  and  de- 
scribed the  time  when,  the  place  where, 
and  the  dress  in  which  she  would  see 
him.  The  lady  was  so  struck  with  the 
coincidence  of  all  the  circumstances,  as  to 
marry  the  broken-down  prodigal  in  a  few 
days.  An  ample  reward  signalized  the 
ingenuity  of  the  adviser,  and  enabled  him 
once  more  to  face  the  world. 

It  was  in  spring  1747  that  Foote  com- 
menced, in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  his 
career  as  the  sole  entertainer  of  an  au- 
dience, and  thus  was  the  originator  of  that 
kind  of  amusement  which  Dibdin,  Ma- 
thews, and  others,  afterwards  practised 
with  success.  The  piece,  written  by  him- 
self, and  styled  the  "  Diversions  of  the 
Morning,"  consisted  chiefly  of  a  series  of 
imitations  of  well-known  living  persons. 
It  met  with  immense  applause,  and  soon 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  thea- 
tres of  the  metropolis,  through  whose  in- 
tervention his  career  was  stopped  by  the 
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Westminster  justices.  In  this  dilemma 
he  took  it  upon  him  to  invite  the  public 
one  evening  to  tea  :  multitudes  came  ; 
and  while  all  were  wondering  what  he 
would  do,  he  appeared  before  them,  and 
mentioned  that,"  as  he  was  training  some 
young  performers  for  the  stage,  he  would, 
while  tea  was  getting  ready,  proceed,  if 
they  had  no  objection,  with  his  instruc- 
tions." This,  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
was  nothing  else  than  a  plan  for  taking  off 
the  players  who  were  persecuting  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  evaded  the  conse. 
quences  of  their  rancour.  His  invita- 
tions  to  tea  brought  splendid  audiences, 
and  much  money,  but  were  interrupted 
by  his  receipt  of  a  large  legacy,  which 
kept  him  for  five  years  in  the  condition  of 
an  idle  voluptuary.  In  1753,  he  once 
more  became  connected  with  the  stage, 
for  which  he  produced  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  entitled  "  Taste,"  which  experienced 
great  success,  and  was  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar production  entitled  "  The  Author." 
He  had  here  caricatured,  under  the  name 
of  Cadwallader,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  was  noted  for  pride  of 
pedigree.  Honest  Mr.  Aprice,  for  that 
was  his  real  name,  was  present  at  the 
play  several  times,  without  suspecting 
that,  in  Cadwallader,  he  saw  another  self ; 
but  at  length,  when  he  found  every  body 
calling  him  by  that  name,  he  began  to 
perceive  the  joke,  which  enraged  him  so 
much  that  he  applied  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain for  an  interdict  against  the  play, 
which  was  granted.  It  is  rather  odd  that 
the  wit  himself  was  characterized  by  the 
same  foible,  and  not  less  blind  to  it  than 
Mr.  Aprice.  Some  of  his  friends,  know- 
ing this,  resolved  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  jest  at  his  expense.  As  they  were 
laughing  at  persons  piquing  themselves 
on  their  descent,  one  of  them  slyly  ob- 
served that,  however  people  might  ridi- 
cule family  pretensions,  he  believed  there 
never  was  a  man  well  descended  who 
was  not  proud  of  it.  Foote,  snapping  the 
bait,  replied,  "  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  for 
instance,  now,  though  I  trust  I  may  be 
considered  as  far  from  a  vain  man,  yet, 
being  descended  from  as  ancient  a  family 
as  any  in  Cornwall,  I  am  not  a  little 
proud  of  it,  as,  indeed,  you  shall  see  I 
may  be  ;"  and  accordingly  ordered  a  ser- 
vant to  bring  the  genealogical  tree  of  the 
family,  which  he  began  to  elucidate  with 


all  the  absurdity  that  he  so  felicitously 
ridiculed  in  Cadwallader. 

The  spirit  of  these  and  other  early 
compositions  of  Foote  was  to  seize  some 
point  of  fashionable  folly,  and  expose  it 
in  a  few  scenes  of  broad  humour,  with 
the  addition  of  the  mimetic  representa- 
j  tion,  by  the  author  himself,  of  some  noted 
real  character.  There  was  little  of  plot 
or  contrivance  in  the  pieces,  but  strong 
caricature  painting,  and  ludicrous  inci- 
dents, which  rendered  them  extremely 
diverting.  He  took  a  somewhat  higher 
aim  when,  in  1760,  he  burlesqued  me- 
thodism  in  "  The  Minor,"  a  play  which 
excited  some  angry  controversy,  but 
proved  attractive  to  the  public.  His 
"  Mayor  of  Garratt,"  produced  in  1763, 
was  the  nearest  approach  he  made  to  le- 
gitimate comedy:  its  merits  have  kept  it 
in  vogue  as  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  the 
British  stage  down  almost  to  the  present 
time. 

In  1757,  Foote  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin, 
along  with  Tate  Wilkinson,  and  the  united 
mimicry  of  the  two  attracted  large  audi- 
ences. On  this  occasion  Wilkinson  mi- 
micked even  his  companion,  who,  with 
the  usual  thin-skinnedness  of  the  pro- 
fessed jester,  did  not  relish  the  joke,  and 
said  it  was  the  only  attempt  of  his  friend 
which  did  not  succeed.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  we  find  Foote  engaged  in  a  to- 
tally new  speculation  in  the  Irish  capital. 
He  set  up  as  a  fortuneteller,  in  a  room 
hung  with  black  cloth,  and  lighted  by  a 
single  lantern,  the  light  of  which  was 
scrupulously  kept  from  his  face  :  he  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  it  is  said,  as  to  realize  on 
some  occasions  £30  a-day,  at  half-a- 
crown  from  each  dupe.  In  1759,  when 
out  at  elbows  in  London,  he  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Scotland,  borrowing  a  hundred 
pounds  from  Garrick  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses  of  his  journey.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived  in  Edinburgh  society,  and  by  the 
public  in  general.  Yet  the  Scots  did  not 
escape  his  sarcasm.  One  day,  an  old 
lady  who  was  asked  for  a  toast,  gave 
"  Charles  the  Third,"  meaning,  of  course, 
the  Pretender.  "  Of  Spain,  madam  1" 
inquired  Foote.  "  No,  sir,"  cried  the 
lady,  pettishly,  "  of  England."  "  Never 
mind  her,"  said  one  of  the  company  j 
I "  she  is  one  of  our  old  folks  who  have 
not  got  rid  of  their  political  prejudices." 
!"  Oh,  dear  sir,  make  no  apology,"  cried 
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Foote  ;  "  I  was  prepared  for  all  this,  as, 
from  your  living  so  far  north,  I  suppose 
none  of  you  have  yet  heard  of  the  Revo-  | 
lution."     He   afterwards  paid   several  j 
visits  to  Scotland,  where,  during  1771,  he  i 
was  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre 
for  a  season,  clearing  a  thousand  pounds 
by  the  venture.     He   found  that  the 
Scotch,  with  all  their  gravity,  have  some 
little  drollery  amongst  them.  Robert  Cul- 
len,  son  of  the  eminent  physician,  and  a 
noted  mimic,  and  the  Laird  of  Logan,  not 
less  distinguished  as  a  wit,  became  his  in- 
timate friends.     Another  of  the  native  j 
humourists  encountered  him  in  a  some- 1 
what  extraordinary  way.     This  was  Mr.  I 
M'Culloch  of  Ardwell,  in  the  stewatry  of; 
Kirkcudbright,  whose  sayings  are  to  this 
day  quoted  in  his  native  province.    In  ! 
travelling  from  his  country  residence  to  | 
Edinburgh  with  his  own  carriage,  Mr. ! 
M'Culloch  spent,  as  usual,  a  night  in  the 
inn  at  Moffat,  and  next  day  proceeded  to  , 
ascend  the  terrible  hill  of  Erickstane, 
which  connects  two  great  districts  of; 
Scotland,  and  forms  decidedly  the  most  j 
difficult  and  dangerous  piece  of  road  in  the  j 
whole  country.    A  deep  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  and  Mr.  M'Culloeh,  af- 1 
ter  proceeding  three  or  four  miles,  was 
compelled  to  turn  back.     When  he  re- 
gained his  inn,  he  found  a  smart  carriage, 
with  a  gentleman  in  the  inside,  standing  j 
at  the  door,  while  the  horses  were  getting 
changed  :  this  he  ascertained  to  be  the 
equipage  of  Mr.  Foote,  the  celebrated 
comedian.    The  Laird  of  Ardwell  imme- 
diately went  up  to  the  panel  and  wrote 
upon  it  in  chalk,  the  words — 

Let  not  a  single  Foote  profane 
The  sacred  snows  of  Erickstane. 

Foote,  surprised  to  see  a  punch  little  man 
writing  on  his  carriage,  came  out  to  read 
the  inscription,  which  amused  him  so 
much  that  he  immediately  went  and  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  writer.  Further 
explanation  then  took  place,  which  readily 
convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
ceeding farther  that  day  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  two  gentlemen  re- 
solved  to  make  themselves  as  happy  as 
possible  where  they  were.  The  snow 
lay  long ;  the  terrors  of  Erickstane  re- 
lented not  for  a  fortnight ;  but  the  viands 
and  liquors  of  the  inn  were  good,  and  the 
conversation  of  the  two  storm-delayed 
gentlemen  was  like  knife  sharpening  knife. 


In  short,  they  spent  the  fortnight  together 
in  the  utmost  good  fellowship,  and  were 
friends  ever  after. 

One  other  trait  of  the  Scottish  wit 
which  came  under  Foote's  attention  may 
be  noticed.  At  the  close  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful piece  of  law  business,  when  the 
agent  of  the  opposite  party  called  to  get 
payment  of  the  expenses,  observing  that 
that  person  was  prepared  for  a  journey, 
the  comedian  inquired  where  he  was  go- 
ing. "  To  London,"  was  the  answer. 
"  And  how  do  you  mean  to  travel  V9 
asked  the  manager.  "  On  foot"  replied 
the  wily  agent,  significantly  depositing  the 
cash  in  his  pocket  at  the  same  moment. 

As  Foote  was  always  ready  to  seize  on 
any  passing  folly,  either  of  the  public  or 
of  individuals,  as  a  means  of  attracting 
audiences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
hoax  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  which 
took  place  in  1762,  furnished  him  with  a 
theme.  Samuel  Johnson  being  one  of 
those  who  inclined  to  believe  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  deceiving  parly,  Foote  re- 
solved to  bring  that  august  character  upon 
the  stage.  Johnson,  dining  one  day  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the 
bookseller,  was  informed  of  the  design 
entertained  by  Foote,  and  knowing  very 
well  the  kind  of  remonstrance  to  which 
alone  the  mimic  was  accessible,  he  asked 
his  host  if  he  knew  the  common  price  of 
an  oak  stick.  Being  answered,  sixpence, 
he  said,  "  Why,  then,  sir,  give  me  leave 
to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  me  a 
shilling  one.  I'll  have  a  double  quantity, 
for  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not 
take  me  off  with  impunity."  Foote  soon 
received  information  of  this  avowal  of  the 
Herculean  lexicographer,  and  was  further 
told  that  it  was  Johnson's  intention  <*  to 
plant  himself  in  the  front  of  the  stage-box 
on  the  first  night  of  the  proposed  play, 
and,  if  any  buffoon  attempted  to  mimic 
him,  to  spring  forward  on  the  stage,  knock 
him  down  in  the  face  of  the  audience,  and 
then  appeal  to  their  common  feelings  and 
protection."  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  Johnson's  character  was  omit- 
ted. Johnson  was  not  an  admirer  of 
Foote.  He,  very  absurdly  we  think, 
termed  his  mimicry  not  a  power,  but  a 
vice  ;  and  alleged  that  he  was  not  good  at 
it,  being  unable,  he  said,  to  take  off  any 
one  unless  he  had  some  strong  peculiarity. 
He  allowed,  however,  that  he  had  wit, 
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fertility  of  ideas,  a  considerable  extent  of 
information,  and  was  < '  for  obstreperous 
broadfaced  mirth  without  an  equal." 
«  The  first  time,"  said  Dr.  J.,  "  that  I 
was  in  company  with  Foote,  was  at  Fitz- 
herbert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of 
the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be 
pleased  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  please 
a  man  against  his  will.  I  went  on  eating 
my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to 
mind  him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comi- 
cal, that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my 
knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  in  my 
chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out."  He  also 
told  the  following  anecdote,  still  more 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  power  of  the 
wit : — "  Amongst  the  many  and  various 
modes  which  he  tried  of  getting  money, 
he  became  a  partner  with  a  small-beer 
brewer,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the 
profits  for  procuring  customers  among  his 
numerous  acquaintances.  Fitzherbert  was 
one  who  took  his  small  beer,  but  it  was 
so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to 
drink  it.  They  were  at  some  loss  how 
to  notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of 
offending  their  master,  who  they  knew 
liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At 
last  they  fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy, 
who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their 
deputy,  and  deliver  their  remonstrance  ; 
and  having  invested  him  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names,  upon 
a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink 
Foote's  small  beer  no  longer.  On  that 
day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzher- 
bert's,  and  this  boy  served  at  the  table ; 
he  was  so  delighted  with  Foote's  stories 
that  when  he  went  down  stairs,  he  told 
them, «  This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  will  not  deliver  your  message.  I 
will  drink  his  small  beer.'  "  * 

When  in  Dublin  in  1763,  Foote  pro- 
duced his  play  of  "  The  Orators,"  in 
which  he  burlesqued  Sheridan  the  elocu- 
tionist, and  George  Faulkner,  an  eminent 
printer  in  the  Irish  capital.  This  last 
gentleman,  who,  from  egotism  and  every 
kind  of  coxcombry,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  rich  subject  for  Foote's  genius,  prose- 
cuted him  for  libel,  and  gained  large 
damages.  Here  also  some  hot  Hiber- 
nian spirit  so  far  resented  being  made  a 
subject  of  ridicule  by  the  wit,  as  to  kick 


*Boswell. 


him  openly  on  the  street.  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark  on  this  last  circumstance  was  bit- 
terness steeped  in  bitterness — *<  Why, 
Foote  must  be  rising  in  the  world  ;  when 
he  was  in  England,  no  one  thought  it 
worth  while  to  kick  him."  By  his  vari- 
ous talents,  Foote  was  now  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  income  ;  but  his  invinci- 
ble extravagance  kept  him  always  poor. 
He  had  a  maxim,  that  to  live  in  a  state  of 
constant  effort  to  restrain  expense  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  absolute  poverty.  He 
had  a  town  and  country  house,  and  a  car- 
riage, and  entertained  great  numbers  of 
all  kinds  of  people  in  the  most  superb 
style.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  suc- 
cessful run  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  ex. 
pended  twelve  hundred  pounds  on  a  ser- 
vice of  plate — remarking,  when  the  act 
was  spoken  of  by  a  friend  with  surprise, 
that,  as  he  could  not  keep  his  gold,  he 
was  resolved  to  try  if  he  could  keep  sil- 
ver. On  another  occasion,  when  at  Bris- 
tol, on  his  way  to  Dublin,  falling  into 
play,  in  which  he  was  at  all  times  a  great 
dupe,  he  lost  seventeen  hundred  pounds, 
being  all  that  he  had  to  commence  opera- 
tions with  in  Ireland,  and  was  obliged  to 
borrow  a  hundred  to  carry  him  on  his 
way.  In  1766,  when  riding  home  from 
a  gentleman's  house  where  he  had  been 
entertained  in  Hants,  he  was  thrown,  and 
had  one  of  his  legs  broken  in  two  places. 
He  bore  the  amputation  of  the  limb,  not 
only  with  fortitude,  but  with  jocularity. 
While  the  accident  did  not  materially 
mar  his  efficiency  as  an  actor,  it  procured 
him  a  positive  advance  in  fortune.  The 
Duke  of  York,  brother  to  George  III., 
having  been  present  when  it  happened, 
was  so  much  interested  in  consequence 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  mimic,  that 
he  obtained  for  him  a  royal  patent,  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  open  for  the  four  summer  months 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

With  Garrick  our  hero  was  occasion- 
ally on  such  good  terms  as  to  borrow 
money  from  him.  At  other  times,  pro- 
fessional rivalry  made  them  bitter  ene- 
mies. In  the  year  1769,  Mr.  Garrick 
made  a  great  hit  by  bringing  out  the  cele- 
brated Stratford  Jubilee  on  the  stage,  him- 
self appearing  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant persons  in  the  procession.  Foote, 
pining  with  envy,  resolved  to  burlesque 
an  affair  certainly  very  open  to  ridicule, 
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and  in  a  mock  procession  to  introduce 
Garrick  with  all  his  masquerading  para- 
phernalia, while  some  droll  was  to  ad- 
dress him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  ju- 
bilee laureate — 

A  nation's  taste  depends  on  you, 
Perhaps  a  nation's  virtues  too — 

whereupon  the  puffed. up  manager  was 
to  clap  his  arms  like  the  wings  of  a  cock, 
and  cry  out 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Garrick  heard  of  the  scheme,  and  for  some 
time  was  like  to  go  distracted  with  vexa- 
tion, anticipating  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
fame.  Foote,  meanwhile,  borrowed  from 
him  five  hundred  pounds,  which  Garrick 
was  probably  glad  to  give,  in  the  hope 
that  his  kindness  would  soften  the  satirist. 
Soon  after,  Foote  pettishly  gave  back  the 
money,  on  hearing  it  reported  that  he  was 
under  obligations  to  Garrick.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  latter  gentleman  was  now  so 
miserable,  that  some  friends  interfered  to 
obtain  assurance  from  Foote  that  he 
would  spare  Garrick.  If  it  be  strange  to 
contemplate  a  man  of  such  secure  repu- 
tation as  Garrick  writhing  under  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  it  is  infinitely  more  curious  to 
learn  that  Foote,  who  was  so  impartial, 
as  Johnson  called  it,  as  to  burlesque  and 
tell  lies  of  every  body,  never  took  up  a 
newspaper  without  dreading  to  meet  with 
some  squib  upon  himself.*  After  the 
two  managers  had  been  reconciled,  Gar- 
rick paid  Foote  a  visit,  and  expressed  some 
gratification  at  finding  a  bust  of  himself 
above  the  bureau  of  his  brother  actor. 
"  But,"  said  Garrick,  "  how  can  you  trust 
me  so  near  your  gold  and  bank  notes'?" 
"  Oh,  because  you  have  got  no  hands," 
replied  the  irrepressible  Foote. 

In  1775,  Foot  being  understood  to  have 
written  a  play  called  "  The  Trip  to  Ca- 
lais," in  which  he  had  ridiculed  the  Duch- 
ess of  Kingston  as  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile, 
that  eccentric  lady  commenced  a  fierce 
altercation  with  him,  which  it  would  now 
be  vain  to  describe  at  length.  Its  conse- 
quence was  the  withdrawal  ofthe  charac- 
ter from  the  play.  When  the  piece  was 
subsequently  presented,  a  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  conducted  a  newspaper,  and  was 
secretary  to  the  duchess,  took  deadly  of- 
fence at  being  ridiculed  in  it,  and  com- 
menced a  course  of  vindictive  proceed- 
ings against  the  author.    A  servant  of 


*Davies's  Memoirs  of  Garrict. 


Foote  was  tempted  to  make  a  charge 
against  him  of  so  degrading  a  nature,  that 
the  poor  mimic,  although  honourably 
cleared,  sank  under  the  pain  of  mind 
which  it  had  occasioned  him.  He  scarcely 
afterwards  could  muster  strength  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage,  and  it  soon  became  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  seek  health  in  a 
milder  climate.  Having  sold  his  interest 
in  the  theatre  to  Mr.  Colman  for  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  London.  About  an  hour 
before  stepping  into  his  chaise  to  proceed 
to  Dover,  he  walked  through  his  house, 
and  took  a  careful  survey  of  his  pictures, 
which  were  numerous  and  excellent.  On 
coming  before  the  portrait  of  a  deceased 
intimate  and  fellow-actor,  he  gazed  on  it 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  away, 
saying,  "  Poor  Weston  !"  Immediately 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  self-reproach, 
"  Poor  Weston  !  It  will  very  soon,  I 
fear,  be  Poor  Foote!"  He  was  right. 
After  an  ineffectual  visit  to  Paris,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  expired  on  the 
21st  of  October  1777.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  weigh  such  a 
man  as  Foote  in  ordinary  balances.  Such 
persons  are  mere  sports  of  nature,  which 
she  sends  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  promote  the  salutary  act  of  laugh- 
ter among  the  species.  Yet,  while  Foote 
wanted  all  moral  dignity,  he  is  allowed  to 
have  been  upon  the  whole  a  humane  and 
generous  man.  That  impartiality,  also, 
in  the  distribution  of  his  ridicule,  of  which 
Johnson  spoke,  might  be  considered  as  in 
some  degree  a  redeeming  clause  in  his 
character.  And  it  really  seems  to  have 
often  served  to  obviate  the  offence  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  taken  against 
him.  Cumberland  tells  in  his  Memoirs, 
that,  having  four  persons  one  day  at  din- 
ner, and  one  having  gone  behind  a  screen, 
Foote,  conceiving  that  he  had  left  the 
house,  began  to  piay  off  his  jokes  against 
him  ;  whereupon  the  subject  of  his  ridicule 
cried  out,  "  I  am  not  gone,  Foote  ;  spare 
me  till  I  am  out  of  hearing  ;  and  now, 
with  your  leave,  I  will  stay  till  these  gen- 
tlemen depart,  and  then  you  shall  amuse 
me  at  their  cost,  as  you  have  amused  them 
at  mine."  With  such  a  man  it  was  vain 
to  fall  into  a  passion.  He  was  a  being  to 
be  laughed  at  or  with — serious  censure 
would  have  been  thrown  away  upon  him, 
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and  playful  sarcasm  would  have  only 
vexed  him,  without  teaching  him  from  his 
own  to  pity  another's  pains.  If  it  be 
thought  proper  to  condemn  poor  Foote 
upon  the  score  of  principle,  we  frankly 
own  that  ours  is  not  the  pen  which  can 
frame  the  verdict. — Chambers*  Edin- 
burgh Journal. 

RAMBLES  IN  MEXICO. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINES. 

The  great  vein  of  silver  ore  called : 
Biscaina,  lying  in  the  porphyric  rock  of 
this  chain,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  productive  of  those  opened  by  the  i 
Spaniards.     It   was  worked  by  them 
with  great  advantage  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  but  circumstances  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  gave  rise  to  its  tempo- 
rary  abandonment.    It  was,  however, 
re-opened,  and  other  shafts  commenced  j 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  by  j 
the  Count  of  Regla,  who  in  the  excava-  j 
tion  of  an  adit,  or  subterraneous  canal,  to 
carry  off  the  waters  from  the  mines,  is  | 
said  to  have  realized  eleven  millions  of 
dollars ;  such  being  the  richness  of  ore 
with  which  he  accidentally  came  into  con- 
tact.   Subsequently,  difficulties  have  con.  i 
strained  his  descendants  to  cede  his  right,  j 
as  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  Real  del 
Monte   Company,  after  the  complete 
repair  of  the  old  works,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new — the  cost   and   labor  of 
which  has  been  enormous — has  at  length 
so  far  attained  its  object,  that  at  present 
the  actual  proceeds  of  the  mines  exceed 
the  expenditure,  which  here  and  at  Regla 
is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  dollars 
monthly.    The  energy  and  skill  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  construction  of  new 
shafts,  and  the  substitution  of  steam  for 
animal  power — the  great  roads  construct- 
ed to  Regla  and  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence 
all  their    heavy  machinery   has  been 
transported  on  its  arrival  from  England  ; 
and  the  order  and  wisdom  evident  in  all 
the  operations,  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
British  name. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  something 
about  mining  speculations  in  any  country, 
and  more  than  all  in  a  country  like  New 
Spain,  where  justice  and  reason  have  so 
little  sway,  which  would  make  me  advise 
any  friend  of  mine  to  take  a  slower  but 
surer  way  of  making  his  fortune. 


In  consequence  of  the  number  of  arti- 
ficers and  miners  transported  hither,  an 
English  colony  has  sprung  up  in  Real  del 
Monte,  and  it  was  moving  for  me  to  see 
the  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  hear 
the  prattle  of  many  English  children, 
gambolling  in  close  vicinity  to  the  swarthy 
offspring  of  the  mixed  races  of  the 
country. 

From  the  eminence  to  the  south  of  Real 
del  Monte,  an  excellent  bird's  eye  view  is 
attained  of  the  general  disposition  of  the 
works. 

The  great  vein  runs  through  this  elevat- 
ed mountain  mass,  nearly  in  a  direction 
of  east  and  west  underlying  south,  with  a 
variation  of  24  degrees.  All  the  works 
are  to  the  south  of  the  town.  And 
are  seen  disposed  up  the  slope  of 
the  main  ridge. 

The  lowest  shaft  is  the  Dolores,  330 
varas*  deep,  then  follows  San  Cyetano, 
347  varas  ;  Santa  Teresa,  335  ;  Terrero, 
379  ;  Guadaloupe,  210.  Santa  Agatha 
and  San  Franciscoe  are  the  highest 
shafts  in  the  series.  The  great  adit,  to 
the  level  of  which  the  water  is  brought 
up  by  steam  engines  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mines,  lies  242  varas  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Terrero  shaft.  It  is  through- 
out 2£  varas  high,  and  1£  wide,  and  runs 
for  two  miles  and  a  half,  with  a  very 
gentle  fall,  to  its  opening  in  the  vale  of 
Moran  below.  Hitherto,  steam  power 
has  only  been  applied  to  the  purposes 
here  stated,  the  ore  and  rubbish  being 
raised  to  the  surface  by  horse  power  ap- 
plied to  a  windless. 

But  now,  if  you  choose,  you  may  ac- 
company us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores 
shaft,  when,  having  garbed  in  miners' 
dresses,  with  heads  well  defended  with  a 
kind  of  a  felt  helmet,  we  began  our 
descent  by  ladders,  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  English  captains  or  overseers,  and 
went  down,  down,  down  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  We  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  adit ;  and  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
mine,  in  our  progress  from  one  shaft  to 
another,  visited  every  part  of  the  "  work- 
ings." To  gain  and  examine  some  of 
these  required  a  certain  degree  of  strength 
and  resolution,  from  the  defective  and  dan- 
gerous means  of  descent  and  exit.  They 
were  various  in  appearance,  sometimes  a 


*  Vara,  or  Mexican  yard,  is  two  feet  nine  inches  English  . 
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shapeless  excavation,  and  at  other  times  j  Spaniard  that  he  would  not  dare ;  so 
wrought  into  the  form  of  a  gallery,  accord-  there  was  no  depth  of  cruelty  to  which  he 


ing  as  the  rock  has  been  rich  or  poor  in 
the  ore,  which  is  found  in  a  quartz  ma- 


would  not  descend  to  further  his  debasing 
passion.     Of  this  the  traditions  of  the 


trix,  embodied  in  the  prophyry  rock,  of!  Indians  preserve  many  striking  illustra. 
which  the  whole  chain  consists. 

The  system  of  mining  struck  me  as 
peculiar.  The  common  miners  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  Indian  race.  A  few 
of  them  band  together  to  work  in  com- 
pany, and  take  their  equal  shares  of  the 
proceeds.    They  are  paid  four  rials  a 


tions. 

I  give  you  one  anecdote — whether 
told  before  or  not,  I  do  not  know — which 
was  related  to  me,  with  others  of  the 
kind  in  the  mining  district,  where  such 
tales  abound. 

In  an  Indian  village,  farther  to  the 
north,  say  the  Indians,  there  lived  in  the 
old  Spanish  times  a  padre:  a  man  of 
simple  and  retired  habits,  who  labored  to 
convert  and  maintain  the  inhabitants  in 
the  Catholic  faith. 

He  was  beloved  by  the  simple  tribe 
among  whom  he  was  domesticated,  and 
they  did  not  fail  to  prove  their  good 
will  by  frequent  presents  of  such  trifles 
subterraneous  offices 1  as  they  found  agreeable  to  him.  They 
say  that  he  was  a  great  writer ;  and  oc- 
casionally received  from  the  Indians  of 
his  parish  a  small  quantity  of  finely  color- 
ed dust,  which  he  made  use  of  to  dry  his 
sermon?  and  letters.  Knowing  how 
much  the  padre  loved  writing,  they  seldom 
returned  from  the  mountains  without 
bringing  him  some.  It  happened  that 
once  upon  a  time  he  had  occasion  to 
write  to  a  friend  of  his  living  in  the  capital, 
who  was  a  jeweller,  and  did  not  fail  to 
use  his  sand  box.  In  returning  an  answer 
his  knowing  friend,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, bantered  him  with  his  great  riches, 
seeing  that  he  dried  the  very  ink  on  his 
This  opened  the 
He  sent  for  his 


day  by  the  company,  and  take  as  their 
further  perquisite,  one-eighth  of  the  ore 
extracted. 

On  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
the  confederates  themselves  divide  the 
lumps  of  ore,  rich  and  poor,  into  eight 
heaps  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  over- 
seers, and  that  overseer  determines 
which  of  the  eight  shall  be  given  up  to 
them.    There  are 

where  the  tools  and  candles  are  kept, 
and  regularly  served  out  and  reclaimed 
by  an  officer  charged  with  that  particular 
duty.  Blasting  and  other  operations  are 
carried  on  as  in  other  mines. 

There  are  upon  an  average  about  three 
hundred  Indians  constantly  thus  engaged 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  mine  ;  and 
the  scenes  presented  in  those  gloomy 
caves,  where  they  work  by  the  red  light 
of  their  tapers,  with  scarcely  any  cover- 
ing, are  far  beyond  my  describing. 

The  ascent  of  the  great  shaft  of  the 
Terreors,  from  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
thousand 


feet  below  the  surface,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  perpendicular  ladders,  |  paper  with  gold  dust ' 
thirty-two  in  number,  was  one  of  the  simple  padre's  eyes, 
most  fatiguing  exploits  which  I  ever  j  Indian  friends,  and  without  divulging  his 
undertook.  We  were,  nevertheless,  highly  I  newly  acquired  knowledge,  begged  them 
gratified  by  our  adventure.  It  may  yet  j  to  get  him  more  of  the  fine  bright  sand, 
be  mentioned  that  the  ore  is  transported  j  They,  nothing  doubting,  did  so.  The 
to  Regla,  where  it  goes  through  the  neces-  !  demon  of  avarice  began  to  whisper  in  the 
sary  processes  for  being  converted  into  |  old  man's  ear,  and  warm  the  blood  of  his 
bullion,  after  which  it  is  carried  to  the!  heart.  He  begged  for  more,  and  received 
city  of  Mexico,  and  coined  into  dollars  it — and  then  more — till  they  had  furnish- 
at  the  government  mint.    In  this  form  it  ed  him  with  several  pounds.   All  entreaty 


is  exported. 
The  lust 


for  gold  which  possessed 


the  souls  of  the  conquerors,  condemned 
the  aborigines  of  these  central  portions 
of  America  to  a  system  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  in  times  past,  which  is 
almost  inconceivable.  As  there  was  no 
personal  danger  to  which  the  quest  after 
the  precious  metals  might  expose  the 


that  they  would  show  him  the  locality 
where  this  bright  dust  was  gathered,  was 
resisted  with  calmness  and  steadiness  for  a 
long  time.  Alternate  cajolling  and  men- 
ace was  employed  with  equally  as  bad 
success.  At  length,  wearied  out,  they 
told  him  that,  as  they  loved  him,  and  saw 
he  was  disturbed  in  mind,  they  would 
yield  to  his  desire  and  show  him  the  spot, 
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on  the  condition  that  he  would  submit  to  j 
be  led  to  and  from  the  place  blindfold,  j 
To  this  he  greedily  consented,  and  was  in 
course  of  time  taken  upon  their  shoulders 
and  carried,  whither  he  knew  not,  by 
many  devious  ways,  up  and  down  moun- 
tain and  barranca,  for  many  hours,  into 
the  recesses  of  the  cordillera,  and  there, 
in  a  cave  through  which  a  stream  issued 
from  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  they  set 
him  down  and  unbound  him.  They  there 
showed  him  quantities  of  the  gold  dust 
intermingled  with  large  lumps  of  virgin  { 
ore,  while  their  spokesman  addressed 
him  thus : — "  Father,  we  have  brought 
you  here  at  your  urgent  request,  because 
you  so  much  desired  it,  and  because  we 
loved  you  ;  take  now  what  you  want  to 
carry  away  with  you — let  it  be  as  much 
as  you  can  carry,  for  here  you  must  never 
hope  to  come  again :  you  will  never 
persuade  us  more  !"  The  padre  seem- 
ingly acquiesced,  and  after  disposing  as 
much  of  the  precious  metal  about  his 
person  as  he  could  contrive  to  carry,  he 
submitted  to  be  blindfolded,  and  was 
again  taken  in  the  arms  of  the  Indians  to 
be  transported  home.  The  tradition  goes j 
on  to  relate  how  the  good  cure,  upon 
whom  the  cursed  lust  of  gold  had  now 
seized,  thought  to  outwit  his  conductors 
by  untying  his  rosary,  and  occasionally 
dropping  a  bead  on  the  earth.  If  he  flat- 
tered himself  thatany  hope  existed  of  his 
being  thus  able  to  thread  the  blind  maze 
through  which  he  passed,  and  find  the 
locality,  one  may  imagine  his  chargrin, 
when  once  more  arrived  and  set  down  at 
his  own  door,  the  first  sight  that  met  his 
uncovered  eyes  was  the  contented  face  of 
one  of  his  Indian  guides,  and  an  out- 
stretched hand,  containing  in  its  hollow 
the  greater  part  of  the  grains  of  his  rosary  ; 
while  the  guileless  tongue  of  the  finder 
expressed  his  simple  joy  at  having  been 
enabled  to  restore  such  a  sacred  treasure 
to  the  discomfited  padre. 

Entreaties  and  threats  were  now  em-  j 
ployed  in  vain.  Gentle  as  the  Indians 
were,  they  were  not  to  be  bent.  Govern- 
ment was  apprised  of  the  circumstances, 
and  commissioners  were  sent  down  to  in- 
vestigate the  affair.  The  principal  in- 
habitants were  seized,  and  menace  being; 
powerless,  torture,  that  last  argument  of 
the  tyrant  was  resorted  to — all  in  vain, 
not  a  word  conld  be  wrung  from  them  ! 
3  Q 


Many  were  put  to  death;  still  their 
brethren  remained  mute;  and  the  village 
became  deserted  under  the  systematic 
prosecution  of  the  oppressors.  The  most 
careful  researches,  repeatedly  made  from 
time  to  time  by  adventurers  in  search  of 
the  rich  deposit,  have  all  resulted  in  dis- 
apointment ;  and  to  this  day  all  that  is 
known  is,  that  somewhere  in  the  recesses 
of  those  mountains  lies  the  gold  mine  of 
La  Navidad. 

STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 

We  had  not  been  many  days  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  when  we  made  the  dis- 
covery, that  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
letters  ofintroduction  with  which  we  had 
been  furnished  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States — as  far  as  the  natives  of  the 
country  were  concerned,  we  should  have 
to  be  the  contrivers  of  our  own  amuse- 
ments. 

It  is  true,  our  calls  were  returned  and 
our  cards  acknowledged.  Weexchang- 
ed  compliments  ;  bartered  bows,  polite 
speeches,  and  grateful  acknowledgments, 
for  the  boiling-hot  rapturous  expressions 
of  ecstasy  of  our  Mexican  acquaintances, 
at  the  unlooked-for  happiness  of  seeing 
us  in  this  world.  We  smiled  in  delight, 
in  the  very  extremity  of  gratitude,  at  the 
devotion  with  which  the  palaces,  the 
horses,  the  very  lives  of  our  noble  male 
friends,  were  seemingly  placed  at  our 
command  without  any  reserve. 

It  appeared  as  if  every  other  duty  or 
pleasure  was  to  be  relenquished  for  the 
felicity  of  cultivating  our  friendship. 
We  received  a  thousand  compliments, 
which  the  gayest  of  our  European  ad- 
mirers never  had  the  wit  to  conceive, 
or  the  effrontrey  to  utter.  On  one  or 
two  occasions,  we  had  the  ecstasy  of  pre. 
senting  a  comely  black  eyed  dama  or 
signorita  with  a  balmy  cigarita ;  and  of 
receiving  it  again  from  her  delicate  hand, 
after  it  had  been  consecrated  by  a  pre- 
liminary whiff. 

And  how  then  ? — why,  after  our  first 
interview  some  of  the  most  impassioned  of 
our  acquaintances  were  never  heard  of. 
Others  evidently  kept  out  of  our  way. 
Two  or  three  who  had  travelled  in  Europe 
were  again  met  with  in  society,  at  the 
bouses  of  European  residents,  where  of 
course  they  behaved  with  the  proper 
reserve,  staid  decorum,  and  cool  nonchal. 
ance  of  civilized  and  well   bred  men  : 
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and  the  greatest  attention  which  we  met 
with  during  our  stay,  from  any  individual 
— with  the  exception  of  one  single  family 
connected  by  marriage  with  Europeans 


Dutch  tirade  against  the  miserable  inhab. 
tants  of  the  country,their  mode  of  living, 
their  ignorance,  dishonesty,  and  the  hard 
lot  which  compelled  him  to  cast  his  life 


was  an  occasional  impromptu  invitation  away  among  such  wretches,  by  saying, 
to  come  and  sit    for   an  hour  in  an  i  "  There 's  not  von  man  here  so  honest  as 


evening,  "  quite  in  a  family  way." 
was  laughable ;    and   more  so, 


This  ;  my  tog  Spitz — Carampa!" 
as  we  I  jn  our  cose,  besides  this  known 


found  it  was  the  general  experience  |  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  Mexican  toward 
among  foreigners  of  all  grades.  j  the  foreigner,  something  was  to  be  laid  to 

There  was  those  among  the  diplomatic  lne  charge  of  the  season  of  Lent,  during 
corps,  whose  object  it  has  been  from  the  j  which  it  seemed  that  there  was  neither 
commencement  of  their  residence  in  this  I  bullfights  nor  tertullia. 
city  to  cultivate  a  friendly  and  social 
spirit  with  the  families  of  natives  of  so- 
called  education,  attached  to  whatever 
party  they  might  be  ;  but  a  series  of  the 


In  addition  the  veteran  Galli, the  faded 
Pelligrini,  in  short  the  whole  corps 
d'opera  Italienne  was  out  of  humour. 
And  they  might  well  be.     They  had 


most  ludicrous  vexations  and  disappoint-  .     „  •    £  j  #jf  <u~\.,„  n„A 

.        ,  ,       .         .  .       » r, .,.    i  been  invited  to  charm  the  eyes  and  ears 


ments  showed  them  the  total  impossibility 
— the  chimerical  nature  ot  the  scheme;  and 
we  found  the  society  at  there  houses  liter- 
ally reduced  to  the  superior  class  of 
Europeans,  and  half  a  dozen  of  Mexicans, 
whose  visits  to  Europe  had  rendered 
them  a  little  more  susceptible  of  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  different  state  of  society, 
from  that  afforded  by  their  own  country. 

The  European  merchants  were  equally 
unfortunate,  and  found  in  the  constant ! 
display  of  jealousy,  and  in  the  low  in 


of  the  Mexicans  for  the  season,  under 
certain  conditions.  The  government  had 
bound  itself  to  ensure  them  a  certain 
amount  of  remuneration  ;  that  is,  what- 
ever sum  their  professional  receipts 
might  fall  short  of  it,  it  had  pledged  itself 
to  make  good.  Now,  as  it  happened,  the 
people  were  in  poor  spirits,  and  had 
neither  time  nor  ears  for  them.  Their 
|  receipts  fell  far  short  of  their  hopes,  and 
in  utter  distress  they  applied  to  the  liberal 
government.    Government  responded  to 


tritjues  of  their  rivals  among  1  he  natives,    ,  •        r  *.•     •  sr 

6      .     c  ...      p  '  their  application  m  rather  a  cavalier  man- 


no  opening  tor  a  more  liberal  state  of  feel 
ing  and  conversation.  Consequently,  they 
are  kept  aloof  from  each  other. 

Then  came  the  lower  orders  of  foreign 
speculators.  All  found  themselves  the 
subject    of  jealous  hatred  in  Mexico. 


ner;  for,  instead  of  hard  dollars,  it  sent  a 
file  of  passports  regularly  made  out,  from 
the  prima  donna  to  the  scene  shifter  and 
candle  suffer,  and  the  advice  to  take  their 
departure  forthwith.  This  was  poor 
satisfaction  ;  but  singers  are  proverbially 


"  How  doesmonsieur  like  Mexico  f»  said  j  unfortunate  in  Mexico.  There  was,  tor 
a  garrulous  French  barber  to  me,  the  example,  Garcia,  who,  travelling,  was, 


very  morning  oi  my  arrival.  "  Fine 
streets,  fine  houses  fine  churches,  fine 


set  upon  by  a  banditti  and  pillaged,  even 
to  his  snuff-box,  diamond  ring,  and  pan- 


clothesl—but  the  people—they  are  a#,ilaIoons:  after  which,  the  robbers  insisted 
all,  all,  from  the  president  to  the  leper, 
tvhat  tve  in  France  call  canaille,  mon- 
sieur" "  Ma  foi,  qu'ils .  sont  bete  ccs 
Mexicans,"  said  the  Belgian  host  of  a 
meson  at  Tacubaya :  "  all,  from  the 


highest  to  the  lowest,  are  as  ignorant  as  gave 

that    hnt.t.lp  /"  nnrl    ho     nninfori    fn     an  I  a^i 


that  he  should  sing  for  them.  He  did  so 
- fid  was  hissed  most  obstreperously  by 
his  lawless  auditory  !  It  is  said  that  he 
bore  the  pillaging  with  becoming  temper, 
but  the  hissing  he  never  forgot  or  for- 


that  bottle!"— and  he    pointed  to   an  :  Thus  situated,  we  made  the  best  of 


empty  one.  "  You  ask  a  question, 
i  Quien  sabe  !  4  is  all  you  can  get  for  an 
answer.  You  shoiv  them  something  they 
never  saw  before,  *  Santa  Maria,  que 
bonito  V  is  their  only  exclamation." 
But  the  most  eloquent  was  a  little  German 
up  a  long  High- 


saddler,  who  wound 


*Who  knows? 


our  position,  and  determined  to  enjoy 
ourselves  in  our  own  way  :  riding 
out  every  morning,  frequently  dining 
and  spending  the  afternoon  at  the  house 
of  one  or  other  of  our  European  acquaint- 
ances, and  passing  the  evening  at  the 
paseo,  or  on  the  elevated  azotea  of  one  of 
the  fine  palaces,  which,  now  half  warehouse 
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and  half  dwelling  house,  are  many  of  j  as  in  the  days  of  Cortez,  there  is  here 
them  in  the  occupation  of  foreigners,  always  an  inexhaustible  profusion ;  with 
The  scale  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  bright  colors  of  the  fresh-culled  fruits 
these  princely  structures  corresponds  with  j  and  vegetables  ;  and  the  orderly  arrange, 
the  stately  exterior.  They  contain  suites  ment  of  the  various  piles  of  calico,  hides, 
of  elevated  apartments,  now  despoiled  of  ]  earthenware,  baskets,  ropes  and  matting, 
their  rich  furniture,  and  melancholy 
from  their  vast  extent  and  want  of  inhabi- 
tants; but  evincing  in  their  fresh  gay 
gilding,  carved  works,  panelling,  and 
painted  ceilings,  both  the  past  glories 
of  which  they  have  been  the  scene,  and 
the  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  circulates  within  their  lofty  walls. 

The  views  from  the  more  elevated,  over|son  £nrj  demeanor'  of  an  old  grotesque 
the  flat  roofs  and  the  numerous  domes  of  alguazil,  who  appeared  to  have  the  dutv 
the  city,  and  the  complete  panorama  of  j  Gf  maintaining  order— or  rather,  of  stir- 
mountains,  were  of  a  beauty  which  is  in- 1  ring  up  disorder,  in  that  part  of  the  mar. 


The  toil  of  their  journey,  and  that  of  sub- 
sequent arrangements  being  over,  the 
Indian  and  his  family  might  be  seen  seat, 
ed  at  their  morning  meal  of  tortillas  and 
chile,  in  peace  ;  and  in  satisfied  expec- 
tation of  the  approach  of  a  customer. 

I  never  failed  to  remark,  however,  an 
i  exception  to  this  tranquility  in  the  peri 


describable. 
There  are 


certain  shorouirhfares  and 


ket  which  lay  opposite  to  the  university. 
He  usually  lost  his  temper  at  sunrise  ; 


places  of  resort,  in  Mexico,  which  seem  i  amj,  as  far  as  \  could  discover,  never 


to  pour  one  incessant  stream  of  human 
beings,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Such 
are  the  main  streets  leading  to  the  cause- 
ways ;  the  vicinity  of  Parian  and  Plaza 


found  it  till  after  sunset — swearing  most 
gireviously  the  live-long  day  ;  thumping 
the  cruppers  of  the  mules,  and  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  Indians  ;  overturning 


M;>yor,  where  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  hampers,    kicking    over   the  baskets, 


the  capital  is  concentrated  ;  the  various 
markets ;  and  the  quarters  where  the 
canals  from  the  lakes  terminate. 

Numberless  light  canoes  laden  with 
fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  maize,  and 
straw,  meat,  wild  ducks,  and  game 
of  various  descriptions,  approach  the 
centre  of  the  city  by  the  latter  channels  ; 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  Indian 
speculators,  and  their  families,  young  and 
old.  Thence  the  cargoes  are  transported 
on  the  back,  through  the  press  of  rival 
mules,  trooping  in  from  the  calzadas ; 
and  are  deposited  in  the  spacious  market 
near  the  university. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  this  crowded 
area  was  a  never  failing  source  of  inter- 
est — whether  our  observation  was  directed 
to  the  habits  of  the  Indian,  the  varied 
picturesque  costumes,  the  nature  of  the 
commodities  exposed  for  sale,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  character. 

The  Mexican  and  Ottomie  Indian  pos- 
sesses very  distinct  features  from  his 
North  American  brethren.  He  has  a 
shorter  face,  and  thicker  lips,  and  the 
cheek  bone  is  much  more  protuberant. 

During  the  early  hours,  good  humor 
evidently  pervaded  the  press;  and  the 
public  spirit  seemed  to  harmonise  with 
the  freshness  of  the  flowers — of  which, 


knocking  down  the  piles  of  merchandise, 
in  dogged  determination  to  see  all  go 
according  to  rule  and  square.  He  seemed 
perfectly  careless  of  consequences  :  and 
he  met  the  objurgation  and  vociferous 
upbraidings  of  the  dark-eyed  and  dark- 
haired  female  whose  arrangements  he  had 
invaded,  with  the  same  recklessness  with 
which  he  braved  the  sullen  scowl  of  hatred 
from  her  swarthy  mate. 

The  heat  of  noon  brought  comparative 
silence.  Multitudes  had  departed;  and 
those  who  maintained  their  stand  were 
dozing  ;  but  a  little  later,  the  old  alguazii, 
with  uplifted  staff  and  voice,  might  be 
seen  at  his  unwelcome  labor  :  goading 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds ;  twitching  the 
hair  of  the  one,  and  the  tails  of  the  other  ; 
and  dispensing  execrations  upon  both. 
Unfortunately,  I  must  allow,  at  this  hour 
there  was  reason  for  his  interference  ;  as 
the  numberless  pulquerias  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  market,  to  which  many  of  the 
males  had  retired  in  the  morning,  while 
their  wives  carried  on  the  business,  now 
poured  forth  their  inebriated  occupants  ; 
and  many  a  family  group  which  had 
entered  the  city  in  harmony,  was  seen 
retiring  to  their  canoe  amid  violence  and 
lamentations. 

The  shops  in  Mexico  do  not  make  any 
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great  figure  ;  they  are  in  general  open, 
and  of  smalllflimensioris.  Certain  quarters 
are  devoted  to  distinct  lines  of  business. 
Thus  the  jewellers  have  their  streets ; 
the  sellers  of  mangos  theirs ;  and  so 
forth.  Coachmaking  is  among  the  most 
important  of  the  mechanical  trades  of 
the  capital ;  and,  perhaps  the  most  lucra- 
tive after  that  of  gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 
but  no  trade  can  be  very  bad,  if  we  con. 
sider  the  price  asked  for  almost  every 
article.  Saddlery,  confectionary,  mil- 
linery and  tailoring  flourish.  The  vender 
of  medicines  seems  to  have  a  stirring 
business.  The  Parian,  which  I  have 
before  named,  forms  a  depository  of 
a  great  proportion  to  the  home  manufac- 
tured goods ;  and  the  hire  of  the  stalls 
brings  in  a  large  revenue  to  government. 
This  alone  can  bespleaded  in  defence  of 
maintenance,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Plaza  Mayor.  It  is  also 
the  principal  resort  of  the  evangelistas, 
writers  of  letters,  memorials,  and  billets, 
deux,  for  the  unlearned  of  the  city. 
Many  foreign  artisans  have  of  late  years 
settled  in  Mexico,  but  are  always  regard- 
ed with  jealous  dislike  by  the  natives. 

The  works  in  wax  are  celebrated ; 
and  there  is  an  artist,  Hidalgo  by  name, 
whose  models  of  national  character  and 
costumes  are  of  rare  beauty  and  fidelity. 
There  is  evidently  much  native  talent  of 
an  imitative  kind  ;  but  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  country  labors  are  suffi- 
cient to  crush  and  extinguish  it. 

Owing  to  the  causes  before  alluded  to, 
T  am  totally  unable  to  give  you  the  small- 
est insight  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
best  classes  of  the  natives  employ  them- 
selves during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  the  churches  held 
their  proportions  of  worshippers  of  all 
ranks.  The  hour  of  prayer  over  and 
gone,  while  we  suppose  that  the  males 
repaired  to  their  ordinary  occupations, 
private  or  official,  the  higher  classes  of 
females  disappeared  altogether.  Among 
the  crowds  in  the  great  thoroughfares,  at 
the  market,  under  the  great  arcades, 
or  on  the  promenades — it  was  a  rare 
occurence  to  descry  the  mantilla  of  a 
lady  of  condition. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  solitary 
maiden,  followed  by  her  watchful  duenna, 
might  cross  your  path,  saluting  your 
nostrils  by  a  gentle  whiff  from  the  lighted 


cigarita,  which  like  the  glance  of  her 
black  eye,  was  but  half  shrouded  by  the 
ample  mantilla ;  but  this  was  not  a  usual 
apparition. 

It  was  evident  that  they  neither  went 
out  shopping  nor  visiting,  nor  gillivanting, 
but  staid  within  doors — which,  on  the 
charitable  supposition  that  they  were 
properly  employed,  was  well  enough  ; 
but  hereof  deponent  saith  not. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  evening. 
Then  all,  young  and  old,  came  out  of  their 
hiding  places,  and  the  Almeda  and  paseos 
before  sunset,  and  the  portales  after  dark, 
swarmed  with  damas  and  signoritas  of 
the  city. 

The  number  of  carriages  which  repair 
to  the  evening  promenade  is  very  great ; 
and  there  is  certainly  considerable  taste 
and  luxury  displayed  among  them. 

They  are  in  general  capacious  vehicles, 
with  bodies  well  and  substantially  built,  if 
not  exactly  after  the  present  European 
taste  ;  generally  decorated  and  painted 
in  the  old  sumptuous  style  in  vogue  two 
centuries  ago;  but  the  huge  scaffolding 
on  which  they  are  pendant  defies  des- 
eription.  This,  from  one  extremity  to 
another,  cannot  frequently  be  less  than 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet — I  like  to  keep 
within  bounds.  I  should  esteem  it  im- 
possible to  overturn  them  by  any  lawful 
means.  They  are  drawn  by  two  or  four 
steeds,  or  mules,  heavily  caparisoned  ; 
and  when  once  in  motion,  may  be  seen 
soberly  trotting  around  the  Almeda,  or 
even  the  paseo  for  a  brief  space;  when 
they  draw  in  solemn  stateliness  side  by 
side,  in  one  of  the  open  spaces,  to  allow 
the  occupants  a  full  opportunity  to  see 
and  to  be  seen.  The  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  meanwhile,  course  up  and 
down,  with  much  the  same  object  in  view ; 
halting  and  chatting  with  their  acquaint- 
ances, or  rapidly  exchanging,  or  passing, 
that  friendly  little  gesture  with  the  fingers, 
which  passes  current  among  the  fami- 
liars of  this  country.  I  will  not  deny 
that  you  see  some  fine  horses,  and  some 
striking  costumes ;  and  further,  some 
handsome  faces  ;  and  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  excitement  produced  by  the  bustle  of 
evening  promenades,  particularly  when 
they  take  place  on  the  Pas6o  de  las 
Vigas:  but  whether  it  was  that  I  love 
not  crowds,  and  am  giv<en  to  seek  more 
quiet  pleasure,  and  to  prefer  scenes  of 
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less  glare  and  dust ;  or  was  apt  to  be 
too  strongly  reminded  by  them  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world  ;  or,  lastly,  that  I 
was  conscious  that  Pinto  was  one  of  the 
shabiest  steeds  in  the  city  to  look  at,  in 
spite  of  the  daily  care  of  Don  Floresco,  ( 
and  that  my  cutting  a  dash  was  out  of 
the  question — I  soon  grew  tired  of  attend- 
ing the  promenade,  and  used  to  gird 
on  my  weapon  and  slink  oft'  in  another  j 
direction.    Several  times  a  week,  about  I 
sunset,  the  band  of  the  artillery  regiment  j 
quartered  in  the  city  played  for  half  an  I 
hour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  ;  and 
many  of  the  loungers,  both  mounted  and 
on   foot,  were   accustomed    to  repair 
thither :  and  to  do  them  justice,  I  have 
heard  far  worse  military  bands  in  Europe,  i 
It  was  whispered  that  the  music  was  by  j 
far  the  best  feature  of  the  regiment,  and  I  j 
think,  with  every  probability  of  truth.  Like ! 
all  other  portions  of  the  Mexican  army  | 
which  come  in  our  way,  the  officers  were  I 
gaudily  dressed  in  very  bad  taste,  and  the  j 
men  looked  more  like  footpads  than  soldiers 
And  now  the  scene  of  this  fashionable! 
promenade    changes   to    the   portales,  j 
where  some  hundreds  of  dames  and  gal. j 
lants  form  into  two  dense  lines,  from  j 
which,  when  once  entangled,  you  cannot 
extricate  yourself;  and  continue  defiling 
up  and  down  with  monotonous  regularity 
and  at  a  funeral  pace,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  ;  while  the  dirty  steps  at  the 
doorway  of  the  shops  opening  under  the 
arcades,  upon  which  the  beggars  and  the 
lepers  have  been  reclining  during  the  day, 
are  now,  to  your  astonishment,  covered 
with  luxuriously  dressed  temales,  chat- 
ting  and  smoking  with  their  beaux.  This 
is  perfect  Mexican — just  as  an  acquaint, 
a  nee  described  to  me  his  morning  visit 
to  a  noble  lady  to  whom  the  preceding 
evening  he  had  been  presented  at  the 
opera,  where  she  shone  in  lace  and 
diamonds — when  he  found  her  in  the 
most  complete  dishabille  ;  all  her  French 
finery  thrown  aside;  without  stockings, 
and  eating  tortillas  and  Chile,  out  of  the 
common  earthenware  plate  of  the  country. 
I  must  do  the  Mexican  gallants  the  credit 
to  say  that  some  time  ago  a  proposal  was 
started  to  provide  chairs.     The  offer 
was  indignantly  refused  by  the  belles  ; 
and  there  they  squat  to  this  very  day, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers. 


At  this  hour  the  mantilla  was  almost 
universally  laid  aside.  The  females  of 
this  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  distin- 
guished for  personal  beauty.  They  are 
short  in  person,  and  seldom  the  posses, 
sors  of  elegant  form  or  features.  There 
eyes  are  generally  fine,  and  the  majesty 
of  their  gait,  which  is  remarkable,  is 
characteristic  of  the  admixture  of  the 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  In  their  style 
of  dress,  they  have  now  adopted  the 
French  fashion  ;  always  preserving  the 
mantilla,  however,  as  before  mentioned, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. — Latrobe, 

MICHAELMAS  WEEK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  mention  of  Michaelmas  rarely  conveys 
to  the  mind  of  the  thorough-paced  citizen  of 
the  metropolis  any  other  ideas  than  the  savory 
ones  connected  with  the  anticipations  or  remi- 
niscences of  roast  goose,  duly  seasoned  with 
sage  and  onions,  and  served  up  with  the  appro- 
priate garniture  of  apple-sauce  and  rich  gravy ; 
in  the  appearance  of  which  viands  at  his  board, 
he  humbly  conceives  the  orthodox  observance 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  angels  con- 
sists. Wofully,  however,  would  that  man  be 
disappointed,  who  should  unwittingly  visit  those 
lands  of  geese,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, at  that  awful  period,  in  the  expectation 
of  feasting  to  perfection  on  the  orthodox  Mi- 
chaelmas fare.  Alack,  my  masters,  that  day 
is,  in  these  counties,  for  reasons  good,  a  more 
meagre  fast  than  a  Romish  Ash-Wednesday; 
and  those  who  venture  to  anticipate  festivities 
thereon,  will  reckon  without  their  host. 

It  is  an  anniversary  of  fusses,  fidgets,  and  all 
disquiets  to  which  the  domestic  regime  can  be 
exposed — a  day  on  which  servants  are  changed, 
removals  are  effected,  scot  and  lot  paid,  and 
rent  demanded,  and  often  extorted  from  the 
moneyless,  by  the  confiscation  of  household 
goods.  It  is  a  day  on  which  the  quiet,  peace- 
loving,  and  sensitive-eared  members  of  a  family 
suffer  annual  purgatory  for  their  sins,  and  the 
active,  bustling,  sharp-tongued  vixens  of  the 
household,  whether  their  station  be  in  parlour 
or  kitchen,  hold  their  yearly  saturnalia,  and 
the  conscious  lares  and  penates  frown  ominously 
on  all  intruders.  Intruders !  do  I  say  ?  Those 
who  know  anything  of  country  customs  would 
as  soon  leap  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  by 
way  of  a  visit  of  inquiry,  as  venture  their  per- 
sons into  a  strange  house  in  or  about  the 
Michaelmas  week,  which  is  in  these  eastern 
counties,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial, 
a  week  devoted  to  sweeping,  scrubbing,  and 
whitewashing ;  and  those  who  ignorantly  thrust 
themselves  into  the  focus  of  such  doings,  will 
not  fail  to  pay  a  pretty  severe  penalty  for  their 
folly. 

My  worthy  metropolitan  cousin  once  amused 
me  with  a  ludicrously  pathetic  account  of  the 
inconveniences  he  experienced  from  having  in- 
advertently selected  Michaelmas  week,  old  style. 
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as  the  season  for  paying  a  visit  to  some  friends  quiet  villas  with  their  pleasant  gardens,  and 


in  Norfolk,  who  had  often  complimented  him 
with  pressing  invitations  to  come  and  see  them 
without  ceremony,  and  stay  as  long  as  possible. 
But  I  cannot  do  better  than  relate  this  brief 
passage  of  his  autobiography  in  his  own  words : 


waving  woods,  rich  with  the  mellow  tints  of  a 
gracious  autumn.  The  heavens  were  so  in- 
tensely blue,  too,  and  the  air  so  clear  and 
reviving,  that  I  mentally  exclaimed,  '  It  is  less 
than  absolute  insanity  for  a  man  to  voluntarily 


It  happened  last  summer  that  I  was  attacked  |  forego  scenes  like  this,  to  be  pent  up  within 
with  a  serious  fit  of  the  maladie  du  Londres,  as  narrow  dusty  lines  of  brick  prison-houses,  in  a 
a  friend  of  mine  from  the  healthful  south  of  j  gloomy  city,  where  every  breath  is  laden  with 
France  terms  those  distressing  nervous  com-  |  life-destroying  vapours,  and  even  light  is  a 
plaints  which  invade  alike  the  dissipated  and  stinted  thing,  not  to  be  enjoyed  even  by  the 
studious  residents  of  the  crowded  metropolis,  j  wealthy  who  have  paid  the  assessment  for  its 
I  lost  my  appetite,  my  spirits  failed  me ;  I  passage  into  their  magnificent  mansions  with- 
could  neither  sleep  nor  study  ;  I  became  queru-  j  out  grudge  or  hesitation ;  impure  reservoirs,  in 
lous  and  impatient,  rebuked  my  housekeeper  !•  any  form  but  that  of  the  pure  element  for 
without  just  cause,  execrated  the  dustmen  and  !  which  the  fevered  invalid  pines  in  vain?" 
their  bells  ;  gave  orders  that  I  should  be  denied  j  it  was  about  noon  on  the  second  day  of  my 
to  all  the  world,  and  then  upbraided  my  friends  !  journey,  that  I  arrived  within  the  precincts  of 
for  not  coming  to  see  me  ;  yawned  in  my  clients'  !  Greenwood  Vale;  delicious  name!  and  how 
faces  when  they  came  for  opinions,  and  advised  j  well  deserving  of  it  appeared  the  pastoral  vil- 
them  not  to  go  to  law  about  such  nonsense,  to  !  iage  ^here  each  white  cottage  had  its  neatly 
their  infinite  indignation.  Finally,  I  consulted  j  kept,  productive  garden,  blooming  with  monthly 
my  physician,  and  quarrelled  with  him  for  can- ,  roseS)  and  gay  wjth  an  the  showy  flowers  of 
didly  assuring  me 'that  a  prescription  would  the  autumnal  season,  and  where  the  tired 
only  aggravate  my  symptoms,  since  country  labourer  might  repose  himself  at  noon  under 
air  and  exercise  was  all  I  wanted.'  Just  at  |  the  shade  of  his  own  fruit-trees,  whose  loaded 
that  moment  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  recently  j  branches  promised  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
experienced  the  same  bodily  languor  and  vis  j  happy  ^ustrious  peasant, 
inertias  under  which  I  was  labouring,  called  j  Groups  of  smiling  rosy  children,  not  like  the 
upon  me  on  his  return  from  a  month's  visit  in  !  meagre  squalid  broods  reared  in  the  abject 
the  country,  in  so  complete  a  renovation  of !  misery  of  London  cellars  and  garrets,  but  such 
health  and  spirits,  that  I  resolved  not  to  lose  as  Rubens  and  Teniers  might  have  delighted 
another  day  in  following  the  same  line  of  con-  to  paint,  were  to  be  seen  in  every  lane  gather- 
duct  which  had  produced  so  beneficial  an  effect  |  jng  blackberries  and  elderberries,  or  bearing 
on  his  constitution.  Accordingly,  I  ordered  a  j  home  their  rich  purple  treasures  in  loaded 
few  changes  of  linen  to  be  put  into  my  port- 1  baskets 

mantneau  hastily  threw  myself  into  a  post-  „H  h  geagon  ,„  ejaculated  ly  my 
chase,  and  commenced  my  journey  to  Green-  fill^'with  an  involuntary  gush  of  tears, 
wood  vale  in  Norfolk,  the  residence  of  Sylves- ;  >  overflowings"  of  a  heart  overpowered  with 
ter  Chapman  Esq  to  whom  I  ^  f6        which      Zed  from  the 

my  word  that  my  first  visit  if  ever  I  did  turn  cont  lation  of  fhe  felicit/of  others,  and  a 
my  steps  eastward  should  be  made  '  ^    h  f   d  '        appeared  to 

- 1  did  not  consider ^ the ,  fo^^  of  ^oi^o-  ■  reaUze  &n  ^       ?  haye        Jf  ^ 
ing  my  intention  by  letter  by  any  means  neces-  j      h      w      ^     d  the  pure  unsophisticated 
sary  ;  assuring  myself,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  ;  _leasiJL  of  th°  '  ntrv 

heart,  that  I  should  afford  my  good  friends  a  |  ^Y^g  ^tSe^tohrise  at  the  gate 
pleasing  surprise  by  popping  upon  .them  unex-  £    f  shrub-bordered  lawn, 

pectedly;  and  m  the  very  improbable  possi-  *  ^    ^       d  d  b  ^ 

bility  of  my  visit  proving  inconvenient .to  Mrs.  ^  Qf  tJ  ^  k  *  £  that  of  j 
Chapman,  I  provided  in  my  own mmd  to  re-  forbear  from  exclaiming  aloud, 

move  after  the  repose  of  a  night  and  day  to  the  u  R  }  J  u  and  ^  {qt  j  h  »  ^ 
house  of  his  brother,  who  resided  ma  country-  f       ^cn  1  h  ^ 

town  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Grecn-  searched  {n  ^  hauntg  n         Qr  ^  shade^ 
wood  Vale.   I  had,  moreover,  two  other  friends  I  f    . ,  „  J 
with  whom  I  propbsed  spending  a  little  time;  j     P      •  gtm  under  ^  intoxication  of  this 
but  they  dwelt  m  a  more  remote  part  of  the  j         ^   f  M     ^hen  j  discha     d  the 
country,  and  at  any  rate  my  first  visit  was  as  i  >         u  ht    .     far         J  ^ 

I  before  observed  promised  to  my  friend  Syl-  ^  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
vester,  and  to  his  house  I  therefore  proceeded.     J  the  bye,"  thought  I,  as  Idrew 

-My  spirits  improved  during  the  journey,  m  0pen  door,  "  I  have  just  arrived  in 

the  course  of  which  I  feasted  my  imagma  ion  J  £        .  '     rural  f/    {qt    M  h  j 


with  the  most  refreshing  pictures  of  rural  plea- 
sures and  domestic  peace  ;  and,  above  all,  with 
anticipating  the  delicious  quiet  I  should  enjoy 
during  a  month's  residence  in  the  country.  How 
my  heart  leaped  within  me  when  the  bustling, 
noisy,  restless  metropolis  was  left  far  in  the 
distance,  and  my  delighted  eyes  reposed  on 
•  Verdant  lawns  and  fallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  f 


perceive  active  preparations  are  making.  The 
apple-gathering  feast,  I  suppose  ;  though,  me- 
thinks,  it  is  getting  rather  the  coldest  for  a 
collation  out  of  doors ;  and  yet  it  must  be  so, 
or  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  medley 
of  chairs  and  tables  on  the  lawn  ?" 

In  truth,  a  confused  variety  of  parlour  fur- 
niture was  arranged,  without  much  regard  to 
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the  picturesque,  on  the  lawn  before  the  win- 
dows, and  I  could  account  for  the  phenomenon 
on  no  other  supposition.  A  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, sufficed  to  convince  me  of  my  error,  for 
while  I  stood  knocking  long  and  lustily  at  the 
entrance  door,  my  ears  were  greeted  by  the 
ominous  music  of  the  scrubbing-brush,  playing 
all  its  variety  of  tunes  in  every  apartment  of 
the  house,  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic.  I 
started  back  impulsively  at  the  sound,  for  I 
have  always  entertained  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  newly-washed  floors ;  and  who  knows, 
thought  I,  but  the  very  chamber  in  which  lam 
doomed  to  sleep  this  night  may  be  undergoing 
such  formidable  ablutions  ? 

I  looked  around  for  the  vehicle  in  which  I 
had  arrived  with  a  sort  of  vague  undefined  in- 
tention of  effecting  a  precipitate  retreat,  but  it 
was  gone,  and  already  out  of  sight ;  and  I  had 
no  alternative  left  but  to  obtain  admittance  if 
I  could. 

My  application  to  the  knocker  was  for  a  long 
time  ineffectual,  but  at  length  a  vigorous  rat- 
tat-tat  occasioned  a  sudden  cessation  in  the 
operations  of  one  of  the  scrubbing-brushes, 
and  the  next  moment  a  dirty  slip-shod  girl,  in 
a  wet  apron,  with  a  cap  all  awry,  displaying  a 
host  of  slovenly  curl-papers,  peered  over  the 
window,  and  starting  back  with  a  look  of  un- 
feigned horror  at  my  appearance,  screamed  out 
to  some  one  above — 

"Oh,  lauk-a  daisy,  Marm,  here  be  a  right- 
on  gentleman,  lumping  at  the  door  like  mad." 

"  A  gentleman,  Molly  ?"  responded  a  shrill 
voice;  "  who  is  he  ?  and  whence  did  he  come?" 

"  Marm,  I  don't  know  who  he  be,  but  he 
must  be  somebody  grand,  for  he  corned  in  a 
real  po-shay,  and  have  got  his  trunk  in  his 
hand,  and  that's  all  I  can  tell  about'n,  for  I 
never  see'd  his  face  before,"  replied  Molly,  in 
rather  a  mysterious  tone. 

"Came  in  a  post-chaise,  and  got  a  trunk 
with  him  you  say  ?"  rejoined  the  mistress  ; 
"  there  must  be  some  mistake,  for  I  am  sure 
no  person  of  sense  would  choose  such  a  time 
for  a  visit." 

"Shall  I  call  master  to  speak  to  un  ?"  de- 
manded the  sagacious  Molly. 

"  Yes— no — he'll  be  asking  him  to  dinner  if 
you  do ;  for  you,  know,  Molly,  your  master 
has  no  consideration  about  proper  times  and 
seasons."  said  the  mistress  in  a  sort  of  con- 
fidential manner,  to  her  handmaid,  who  re- 
sumed as  follows  : — 

"  Weil,  marm,  then  I  'spose  I  had  best  go  to 
the  door  myself,  and  ax  his  name  and  business ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  isn't  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  No  !  nor  you  never  are,  Molly,"  responded 
her  lady,  in  a  very  aigre  tone.  "  However,  I 
shall  get  rid  of  you,  and  that  other  lazy  worth- 
less baggage  Sally,  to-morrow ;  that's  one  good 
thing." 

"I'm  sure  you  can't  be  gladder  to  get  rid  of 
we,  than  we  shall  be  to  go,"  rejoined  the  dam- 
sel, with  answering  scorn.  "  For  my  part," 
added  she,  "  I  never  valued  your  place,  marm ; 
and  if  so  be  that  I  hadn't  been  letten  from 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  I'd  never  have 
staid  with  you  a  year,  that  I  promise  you." 


"Hold  your  saucy  tongue,  you  insolent  hussy, 
and  remember  all  the  things  you  have  broken 
since  last  Michaelmas,"  exclaimed  the  wrath- 
ful mistress  ;"  "but  you  shall  pay  for  them  all, 
mark  that — or  I'll  stop  them  all  out  of  your 
wages." 

"  Sure,  and  if  you  do,"  sobbed  Molly,  "  I'll 
hand  you  up  before  the  justice  sitting ;  for  I 
arn't  going  to  pay  for  all  the  things  that  were 
broken  by  the  cats,  and  dogs,  and  chickens, 
and  pigs." 

"Who  left  the  things  in  the  way  of  the  cats, 
and  dogs,  and  chickens,  and  pigs?"  demanded 
her  mistress,  angrily  ;  both  parties  having  ap- 
parently become,  in  the  heat  of  their  mutual 
recriminations,  forgetful  of  the  necessity  of 
answering  the  door. 

For  my  part,  I  had  heard  enough  to  extin- 
guish the  last  particle  of  my  cherished  beau 
ideal  of  country  quiet  and  country  delights.  I 
stood  for  a  moment  as  one  astonished,  and  then 
was  about  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the 
saturnalia  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,  before 
my  devoted  person  should  be  identified  as  the 
unwelcome  gentleman  who  was  knocking  at 
the  door  on  such  a  day ;  but  I  was  unluckily 
recognised  before  I  could  carry  this  prudent 
design  into  effect ;  I  was  recognised  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  my  friend  Chapman  himself, 
who  had  been  for  some  moments  reconnoitring 
me  from  behind  the  door  of  his  own  stable, 
which  commanded  a  sidelong  view  of  the  front 
entrance  of  the  mansion,  which  it  seems  no 
guest  could  approach  unseen.  As  soon  as  I 
caught  his  eye,  he  advanced  from  his  observa- 
tory, and  greeted  me  with  a  great  appearance 
of  pleasure  and  surprise :  but,  nevertheless,  I 
could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  my  presence 
caused  him  some  little  disquiet,  and  methought 
he  had  a  certain  crest-fallen,  careful  look,  very 
different  from  his  usual  frank,  hearty  manner ; 
and  I  observed,  withal,  that  he  bestowed  extra 
pains  in  scraping  and  rubbing  his  shoes,  before 
he  ventured  to  impress  a  single  step  on  the 
freshly  washed  stones  of  the  vestibule.  I,  of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  imi- 
tated his  example ;  not,  indeed,  solely  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  indicated  by  his  be- 
seeching looks,  but  because  I  am  a  person  of  the 
neatest  habits,  and  make  a  point  of  conscience 
neither  to  occasion  unnecessary  trouble  in  my 
own  feminine  establishment,  nor  to  defile  other 
people's  houses  at  any  time  or  season. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  I,  as  we  stood  look- 
ing like  two  fools  on  the  wet  boards  of  the  empty 
parlour,  into  which  he  had  led  the  way  with  a 
melancholy  air,  "  I  fear  I  have  chosen  a  most 
inconvenient  time  for  my  visit." 

"My  dear  sir,"  responded  the  unfortunate 
spouse  of  the  most  cleanly  of  all  housewives, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  regret,  on  your  own 
account,  that  you  should  of  all  weeks  in  the 
year  have  stumbled  on  the  Michaelmas-week 
for  that  purpose,  as  Mrs.  Chapman  will  not  be 
able,  I  fear,  to  pay  you  that  attention  which 
you  deserve,  for  it  unluckily  happens  that  she 
is  changing  both  her  servants  at  this  time,  and 
she  always  makes  a  point  of  having  her  house 
cleaned  from  the  cellar  to  the  attics  before  the 
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new  servants  come,  lest,  she  says,  they  should 
take  example  by  the  sluttish  habits  of  their 
predecessors ;  and,  like  all  notable  women,  in- 
stead of  going  coolly  to  work,  and  getting  the 
extra  business  performed  by  degrees,  she  is  for 
having  it  all  done  at  once,  and  has  turned  the 
furniture  out  of  every  room  in  the  house,  so 
that  I  have  not,  literally  speaking,  a  single 
place  to  ask  you  to  sit  down  in." 

"  I  should  be  happy,"  said  I,  "  as  I  am  some- 
what of  an  invalid,  to  retire  to  a  chamber,  and 
endeavour  to  recruit  myself  with  an  hour's  re- 
pose or  so  after  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  which 
my  desire  of  being  with  you  as  early  as  possible 
induced  me  to  perform  with  unusual  expedi- 
tion." 

Mr.  Chapman  shook  his  head  with  a  melan- 
choly look.  "  The  thing  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
impossible,"  responded  he,  "  Mrs.  Chapman 
has  unluckily  taken  down  every  bed  in  the 
house,  and  the  floors  of  all  the  chambers  have 
either  been  or  are  in  process  of  being  scrubbed, 
and  it  would  be  more  than  either  of  our  heads 
were  worth  were  we  to  attempt  to  set  a  foot 
on  the  newly-cleaned  stairs  before  night." 

"  Cannot  we  go  to  the  kitchen  fire,  then  ?" 
demanded  I,  after  a  continuous  fit  of  sneezing 
which  afforded  me  sufficient  intimation  that  I 
had  already  experienced  the  inimical  effects  of 
standing  on  wet  boards  in  a  room  whereof 
every  door  and  window  was  set  open  for  the 
purpose  of  occasioning  counter  currents  of  air 
to  absorb  the  damp. 

"  My  dear  friend, "replied  Mr.  Chapman,  "  I 
should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  conducting 
you  thither,  had  it  not  been,"  he  added,  in  a 
dolorous  tone,  "that  Mrs.  Chapman,  as  if  to 
complete  my  miseries,  has  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  chimney-sweeper  this  morning, 
who  is  at  this  moment  in  the  chimney.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  soot,  and  all  the  chairs 
and  tables  are  turned  into  the  yard.  There  is 
not  a  fire  in  the  house,  and  when  we  shall  have 
dinner  I  know  not,  and  dare  not  inquire  ;  for 
it  is  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  men- 
tion such  a  thing  to  the  mistress  of  a  house  in 
the  Michaelmas-week. 

"I  trust,"  pursued  he,  looking  on  the  ground 
in  some  confusion,  "it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  I 
assure  you  how  extremely  happy  I  am  to  see 
you  in  Norfolk,  and  I  hope,  after  these  family  I 
muddles  have  somewhat  subsided,  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  have  the  things  a  little  comfortable 
for  you ;  but  at  present,  my  dear  friend,  the 
only  place  into  which  I  can  safely  introduce 
you  is  the  stable,  where  I  have  been  standing 
the  whole  morning,  and  esteemed  myself  for- 
tunate in  possessing  such  a  place  of  refuge  from 
the  housequakes  and  tornadoes  within.  In 
fact,  I  want  to  return  thither  just  now  ;  and  if 
you  will  accompany  me,  I  shall  take  it  very 
kindly  of  you,  for  I  was  engaged  in  looking 
over  my  saddles,  bridles,  gig  and  cart  harness, 
and  gardening  and  farming  implements,  to 
ascertain  whether  anything  were  missing,  be- 
fore I  settle  finally  with  my  men-servants,  who 
leave  me  on  Michaelmas-day,  and  was  in  the 
very  height  of  the  business  when  I  had  the 
pleasing  surprise  of  perceiving  you  at  my  door. " 


"  And  is  it  for  this  that  I  have  exchanged 
my  snug  chambers  in  Chancery-Lane,  my  warm 
fire,  my  luxurious  easy-chair  and  footstool,  and 
all  the  other  comforts  and  conveniences  with 
which  I  was  surrounded  ?"  thought  I,  as  I 
followed  the  hasty  steps  of  Mr.  Chapman  to 
his  equestrian  city  of  refuge,  who  most  unsea- 
sonably, as  I  thought,  hummed  the  popular  air 
of  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  as  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  house. 

A  stable  in  good  truth  was  never  a  place 
much  to  my  taste.  I  take  no  delight  in  the 
society  of  either  horses  or  grooms,  and  consider 
the  savour  of  both  to  be  anything  rather  than 
agreeable.  I  have  heard  of  grooms  reading 
"  Lord  Byron,"  and  horses  lodged  almost  as 
luxuriously  as  the  fairy  stud  of  Fortunatus,  in 
stables  with  French  windows  and  Venetian 
blinds ;  but  my  friend  Chapman's  establish- 
ment was  of  a  very  different  order  from  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  His  groom,  who  had  been 
a  parish-apprentice,  was  guiltless  of  knowing 
a  letter  in  the  book  ;  and  his  stable,  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  litter  and  confusion,  strewed  from 
end  to  end  with  all  the  miscellaneous  articles 
of  which  he  recently  spoke,  had  a  decidedly 
Augean  appearance. 

I  was  hungry,  weary,  and  malcontent ;  but 
I  had  voluntarily  exposed  myself  to  the  incon- 
veniences I  suffered,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
excuse  for  venting  my  mortification  in  words 
expressive  of  my  dissatisfaction,  but,  with  a 
rueful  air,  seated  myself  on  a  dirty  three-legged 
stool,  which  my  friend  produced  for  my  accom- 
modation from  under  the  manger,  and  submitted, 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  my  internal  vexation 
would  permit  me  to  assume,  to  the  doom  which 
my  malign  fates  had  prepared  for  me  of  listen- 
ing quiescently  for  three  hours  to  the  wrang- 
ling between  my  friend  Chapman  and  his  serv- 
ing men,  on  the  wrongs  and  robberies  he  had 
sustained  at  their  hands,  in  the  articles  of 
bridles,  stirrups,  cart-whips,  and  other  whips, 
dutphens,  collars,  plough-lines,  pitch-forks, 
rakes,  hoes,  scuppits,  spades,  and  a  variety  of 
other  implements,  whose  names  I  have  forgot- 
ten. 

In  the  course  of  this  scene  I  discovered  that 
Mr.  Chapman  was  quite  as  tenacious  respect- 
ing his  outrdoor  property,  as  his  worthy  spouse 
had  been  with  regard  to  the  devastations  com- 
mitted by  her  damsels  in  her  glass  and  crockery- 
ware.  Which  was  the  most  violent,  unreason- 
able, and  exacting  of  the  twain,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  say ;  neither  were  his  men  a  whit  more 
respectful  than  her  handmaid  Molly  had  been. 
Reproaches,  taunts,  and  threats,  were  mutually 
bandied,  till  I,  weary  of  the  clamour,  and 
apprehensive  of  increasing  my  cold,  rose  from 
my  stool  (which  in  good  sooth  had  been  to  me 
a  stool  of  repentance  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word),  and,  with  a  suppressed  yawn, 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  effect  my  escape  from 
a  scene  at  once  so  noisy  and  uninteresting. — 
My,  purpose  was,  however,  detected  by  my 
friend,  who  poured  forth  a  volume  of  apologies 
on  the  score  of  his  having  been  too  much  en- 
gaged to  pay  me  proper  attention.  "  But 
business,  you  see,  my  dear  sir,"  added  he 
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"  business  must  not  be  neglected,  and  Michael- 
mas is  such  a  time  !"  He  then  entreated  five 
minutes  further  indulgence,  which  five  minutes 
appeared  to  me  perfectly  interminable,  and 
lasted  till  the  dirty  slip-shod  damsel  before 
alluded  to  brought  us  a  summons  to  dinner.  I 
was  then  presented  in  due  form  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who, Almost  as  much  in  dishabille 
as  her  maid,  received  me  in  a  very  ungracious 
demeanour,  and  made  a  series  of  the  most  em- 
barrassing apologies  for  every  circumstance  of 
my  reception  and  entertainment.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  minuticc  of  the  cold  ill-served 
meal  which  she  designated  dinner,  and  which 
was  laid  out  in  a  wet  room,  with  no  other  fur- 
niture than  a  table  and  three  chairs.  Scarcely 
was  it  concluded,  before  Mrs.  Chapman  rose 
from  her  seat  and  begged  me  to  excuse  her, 
"as  she  was  so  much  engaged  with  her  domes- 
tic affairs  that  she  had  not  a  moment  to  spare 
for  company,  nor  should  she  have  for  a  week  to 
come." 

This  declaration  afforded  me  too  good  an 
opening  for  effecting  an  honourable  retreat  to 
be  neglected,  and  after  apologising  for  the  un- 
seasonableness  of  a  visit  which  I  resolved  should 
never  be  repeated,  I  rang  the  bell  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remanding,  if  possible,  the  vehicle  in 
which  I  arrived  to  the  door,  but  not  even  for 
that  purpose  could  I  obtain  the  attendance  of 
a  servant,  and  at  length,  after  some  unmean- 
ing compliments,  Mr.  Chapman  consented  to 
accompany  me  to  the  little  inn,  the  only  one 
that  the  village  could  boast,  where  he  concluded 
my  post  lad  would  be  found,  refreshing  himself 
and  his  cattle. 

Taking  my  portmanteau  in  my  hand,  I  set 
forth  with  my  friend  on  this  peregrination,  and 
used  unwearied  expedition,  in  hopes  of  reach- 
ing the  inn  in  time  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  departing  in  the  post-chaise  ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  my  exertions,  like  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  I  arrived  too  late.  The  postillion 
had  finished  his  refection,  and  was  gone.  No 
other  convej'ance  could  be  procured  nearer 
than  a  town  eight  miles  distant,  to  which  Mr. 
Chapman  could  not  send  a  servant  that  evening, 
so  that  I  was  fairly  left  in  the  lurch. 

My  distaste  to  my  late  quarters  was  so  great, 
that  I  would  fain  have  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  night  at  the  inn ;  but  alas,  the 
inhospitable  influence  of  St.  Michael  extended 
even  to  that  place  of  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast.  The  beds  were  taken  clown,  a  gen- 
eral uproar  of  cleaning  and  whitewashing  was 
going  on.  The  landlady  was  about  to  change 
her  servants  the  next  day ;  she  had  half  a  dozen 
cross  children  running  iu  every  one's  way,  and 
was  in  the  very  act  of  pommelling  a  sturdy 
rebel  of  nine  years  old,  who  was  kicking, 
screaming,  and  protesting  against  the  castiga- 
tion  when  we  arrived. 

"  You  cannot  stay  here,"  observed  my  friend 
Sylvester,  with  a  look  of  sincere  regret.  I 
assented  with  a  melancholy  nod,  and  we  re- 
traced our  steps. 

My  return,  portmanteau  in  hand,  did  not 
sweeten  the  acerbity  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
I  spent  an  afternoon,  such  a3  may  be  conceived 
3r 


by  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
pay  a  visit  as  unseasonable  as  this.  When  the 
hour  of  repose  arrived,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
wet,  comfortless,  carpetless,  curtainless  cham- 
ber, destitute  of  all  conveniences.  I  dreaded 
retiring  to  the  bed ;  all  doubt  respecting  whether 
the  sheets  had  been  aired  being  banished  by  a 
complete  certainty  that  they  had  not.  I  had, 
however,  only  the  alternative  of  sitting  with 
my  feet  on  the  wet  boards,  or  going  to  bed 
between  the  damp  sheets  ;  for  some  minutes  I 
stood  dubious,  but  bodily  fatigue  at  length  pre- 
vailed over  caution  and  reluctance.  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  chance  of  all  evils  that  might  re- 
sult from  sleeping  so  circumstanced,  and  threw 
myself  on  the  bed  without  undressing,  and 
slept,  truth  to  tell,  more  soundly  than  I  had 
done  for  the  last  six  months. 

I  awoke  with  a  bad  cold,  attended  with  tooth- 
ache and  sore  throat.    The  morning  was  very 
rainy.    We  had  a  shabby  starvation  sort  of 
j  breakfast.    No  fire  ;  but  an  abundance  of  sour 
!  looks  from  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  began  to  sus- 
pect that  I  meant  to  trespass  on  her  hospitality 
j  during  the  Michaelmas  termof  misery.  From 
this  fear  she  was  happily  relieved  by  the  arrival 
I  of  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  privately  hired  a 
j  special  messenger  to  order  from  the  nearest 
j  place  where  such  a  conveyance  was  to  be  pro- 
cured.  No  enfranchised  prisoner  ever  bounded 
into  the  open  air  at  a  gaol  delivery  with  greater 
glee  than  I  experienced  in  crossing,  for  the 
last  time,  the  threshold  of  Chapman's  domicile, 
and  leaping  into  the  superannuated  rattle-trap 
vehicle  that  was  to  carry  me  to  some  more 
genial  place  of  abode.     I  was  regardless  of 
jolting,  broken  windows,  jaded  cattle,  pouring 
rain,  and  every  other  inconvenience,  so  delighted 
i  was  I  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  own  dear  free- 
dom once  more. 

Three  hours'  ride  brought  me  to  the  town  of 
,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  dwelt  Mr. 


James  Chapman,  the  younger  brother  of  my 
friend  Sylyester,  an  eminent  coal  and  corn 
merchant,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  a  mar- 
ried man,  with  a  family  of  eight  children.  But 
here  my  condition  was  no  way  improved,  for 
the  family  were  busy  moving.  In  an  agony 
of  vexation,  though  inclined  to  laugh  at  my 
miseries,  I  bade  the  driver  take  the  London 
road  with  all  speed,  and  scarcely  appeared  to 
draw  a  free  breath  till  I  found  myself  once 
more  quietly  seated  in  my  own  peaceful  cham- 
bers in  Chancery-Lane,  which  I  had  so  rashly 
abandoned ;  and  I  take  every  opportunity  of 
cautioning  the  inexperienced  never  to  make 
such  unseasonable  geese  of  themselves  as  to 
venture  a  visit  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties on  or  about  Michaelmas-week,  old  style. — 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland. 


A  STEAMBOAT  ROMANCE. 

The  signal-bell  at  the  end  of  the  Chain  Pier 
of  New  Haven  was  tolling  its  final  peal,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  hour  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  good  steamboat  "  The  Morning 
|  Star"  for  Stirling,  when  a  young  lady  hurried 
i  forward  just  in  time  to  be  received  into  the 
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number  of  the  vessel's  passengers.  The  ding- 
dong  ceased,  the  pure  white  vapour  issuing 
from  the  chimney  of  the  steamer  was  exchanged 
for  a  stream  of  sooty  smoke,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  prow  of  the  Morning  Star  was 
briskly  pushing  its  way  through  the  waves  of 
the  Firth.  The  morning  being  a  beautiful  one 
of  June,  crowds  of  passengers  filled  the  deck, 
presenting  a  most  promiscuous  assemblage, 
and  one  that  afforded  much  curious  food  for  a 
contemplative  eye  and  mind.  Here  sat  a 
merry  group,  gay  and  smiling,  laughing  ever 
and  anon  "  the  heart's  laugh."  There  stood  a 
sorrowing  widow,  her  eye  fixed  upon  the  bright 
waves,  but  all  unobservant  of  their  beauty; 
for  her  thoughts  were  wandering  at  the  mo- 
ment throu^u  the  long  vista  of  departed  years, 
and  conjuring  up  hours  of  bliss — fled  for  ever  ! 
Hard  by  sat  a  grey-haired  countryman,  strok- 
ing with  affectionate  hand  the  shaggy  coat  of 
his  faithful  dog,  beloved  the  more  at  that  in- 
stant because  affording  a  memorial  of  herds 
and  flocks  far,  far  away.    By  the  country- 


an  orphan  in  infancy,  and  had  fallen  under  the 
care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  a  person  who  had  long 
survived  the  sentimental  period  of  life,  yet  who 
had  accustomed  herself  to  depend  for  daily 
food  and  excitement  upon  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance. This  lady  most  injudiciously  permit- 
ted her  niece  to  resort  from  childhood  to  the 
same  quarter  for  mental  occupation.  Naturally 
fond  of  reading,  Mary  devoured  all  the  mar- 
vels of  fiction  that  came  before  her ;  and  hence 
it  was,  that,  as  she  grew  up  to  womanhood, 
her  little  brain  became  a  most  extraordinary 
labyrinth,  where  ideas  of  "  crossed  affections," 
"  ill-fated  love,"  and  "  broken  hearts,"  were 
mixed  and  mingled  in  most  admirable  disor- 
der. The  winter  which  Mary  had  spent  in 
Edinburgh  had  given  her  a  taste  of  somewhat 
better  training,  but  the  period  was  too  short  to 
eradicate  the  ideas  which  had  been  planted  in 
her  mind  for  years.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
regret  to  Mary  Greme  at  this  very  time,  while 
she  was  on  her  way  homewards  in  the  Morning 


man's  side  sat  his  daughter,  bending  with  looks  i  Star,  was,  that  all  her  days  had  hitherto  passed 
of  unutterable  love  over  the  rosy  face  of  the  { away  without  her  ever  having  been  once  in 
infant  that  slumbered  on  her  knees.    This  pair  I  love,  or  having  met  with  a  single  adventure. 


looked  as  if  returning  from  a  visit — perhaps 
their  first — to  the  capital ;  and,  judging  from 
the  pleased  yet  arch  smile  which  played  upon 
the  old  man's  countenance,  we  might  imagine 
him  musing  upon  the  looks  of  wonder  which 
would  attend  his  fireside  descriptions  of  all  the 
grand  things  he  had  seen. 

To  describe,  however,  all  the  individuals 
and  groups  assembled  on  the  deck  of  the  Morn- 
ing Star  on  the  sunny  day  of  June,  would  be 
tiresome,  and,  moreover,  unnecessary,  since 
it  is  with  two  personages  only  that  we  have  at 
present  to  do.  One  of  these  was  a  young  man, 
dressed  ambitiously  and  elaborately,  and  who 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck,  humming  a  little  French  air, 
which  seemed  to  please  him  remarkably.  At 
times  4ie  would  stop  and  examine  his  boots, 
pointing  his  toes,  and  turning  the  foot  out- 
wards and  inwards,  as  if  the  contour  of  the 
whole  appeared  to  his  eye  a  fine  exemplifica- 
tion of  those  "lines  of  beauty"  spoken  of  by 
artists.  At  other  moments,  the  points  of  his 
fingers,  and  the  buttons  of  his  surtout,  became 
the  objects  of  equally  satisfactory  examina 


Mary  Greme  had  not  been  long  on  board  the 
steamboat,  until  the  gentleman  with  the  fish- 
ing-rod, surtout,  and  boots,  became  the  object 
of  her  especial  observation.  She  at  once  traced 
a  resemblance  between  him  and  the  hero  of  the 
last  novel  she  had  read — a  tale,  by  the  bye, 
which  had  particularly  delighted  her,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  ending  with  the  deaths  of 
no  less  than  four  unhappy  couples,  who  were 
immediately  followed  to  the  grave,  according 
to  rule,  by  their  sorrowing  parents  ;  thus  cre- 
ating a  mortality  of  some  twenty-four  persons 
in  all,  not  to  mention  a  few  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  who  were  extinguished  on  the 
same  lamentable  occasion.  The  leading  cha- 
racter of  this  tale  of  woe  was  just  such  a  per- 
son, Mary  was  sure,  as  the  gentleman  with  the 
fishing-rod.  Perhaps  this  disciple  of  Walton 
had  seen  the  young  lady's  glance  of  interest, 
for,  ere  the  vessel  had  gone  far,  he  came  near 
her,  and,  opening  a  volume  of  engravings,  of- 
fered them  for  her  inspection.  How  could  she 
refuse  a  piece  of  civility  accompanied  by  a  bow 
so  graceful,  so  respectful,  and  so  insinuating  ? 
The  plates  were  looked  at.    Remarks  on  the 


tion.    By  way  of  varying  these  processes,  he  scenery  they  depicted  were  unavoidable.  Then 


would  occasionally  switch  his  fishing-rod  in  the 
air,  or  raise  his  pendant  eye-glass,  and  ex- 
amine, with  a  smile  of  patronising  condescen- 
sion,  the  faces  of  all  on  board.  Such  was  one 
of  the  two  individuals  already  alluded  to.  The 
other  was  a  young  lady — the  same  whose  en- 
trance into  the  steamboat  had  taken  place  im- 
mediately before  the  final  tinkle  of  the  Chain 
Pier  bell.  Mary  Greme  (for  such  was  her 
name)  had  just  reached  the  interesting  age  of 
seventeen.  She  was  now  returning  home,  af- 
ter having  spent  a  winter  in  Edinburgh,  whither 
she  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her 


followed  some  converse  on  the  weather,  on  the 
scenery  of  the  Forth ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour, 
Mary  and  the  stranger  were  discoursing  with 
the  animation  and  intimacy  of  old  friends.  He 
of  the  fishing-rod  spoke,  with  the  taste  of  an 
amateur,  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  harmony  of  colours;  he  related  many  anec- 
dotes of  adventure,  and  told  how  often  he  used 
to  wander  alone  in  the  lonely  Highland  glens, 
where  no  living  being  was  within  miles  of  him, 
though  he  often  longed  (he  confessed)  for  the 
company  of  some  one  to  sweeten  solitude — for 
the  society,  in  short,  (and  here  he  looked  ten- 


educational  finish,  or  "  getting  finished,"  as  j  derly  upon  Mary)  of  a  "  kindred  spirit."  The 
the  more  common  phrase  is.  Unfortunately  j  pair  talked  of  music,  and  on  this  subject  the 
for  herself,  Mary,  who  was  naturally  warm-  j  stranger  delivered  himself  in  terms  of  rapture, 
hearted,  sensitive,  and  generous,  had  been  left  |  dilating  on  the  beauty  of  foreign  music,  and 
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speaking  of  "  amor  mio"  and  "  di  tanti  palpiti" 
in  a  way  that  proved  to  Mary  his  complete  fa- 
miliarity with  the  arcana  of  this  elegant  art. 
When  the  young  lady  gave  her  preference  to 
the  Scottish  music,  the  stranger  only  looked  an 
interesting  negation.  "  He  is  good-tempered, 
as  well  as  intelligent  and  accomplished.  And 
then  so  elegant  in  appearance  he  is !  So  pale 
— so  interestingly  pale!  Such  dark  locks! 
And  eyes  so  expressive!"  Such  were  Mary's 
thoughts  of  this  casual  companion  of  the  steam- 
boat. 

The  subject  of  novels  served  the  pair  to  talk 
about  till  Stirling  Castle  came  in  view,  and 
found  Mary  more  impressed  than  ever,  for  she 
had  discovered  her  new  acquaintance  to  be  as 
well-read  as  herself  in  works  of  fiction.  When 
the  vessel  neared  the  castle,  the  stranger's 
looks  became  overcast  with  sadness.  Nor  was 
the  cause  left  in  doubt  or  mystery.  He  would  j 
fix  his  eyes  on  the  young  lady,  repeat  emphati-  ; 
cally  some  line  upon  "  separations"  and  "fare-  j 
wells,"  openly  express  the  hope  that  they  would  | 
meet  again,  and  repeatedly  declare  the  passing  j 
day  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  All  I 
this  was  new,  as  it  was  pleasing,  to  the  girl  of  j 
seventeen.  Her  timidity  kept  her  silent ;  but 
the  stranger  read  her  feelings  in  her  looks.  He 
told  her  again  and  again  how  severe  a  pang  it 
gave  him  to  part  from  her.  The  unsophisti- 
cated and  romantic  Mary  dropped  a  tear — and 
this  was  all  her  reply.  At  length  the  vessel 
reached  the  shore,  and  Mary  saw  happy  faces 
smiling  and  nodding  to  her  from  the  old  phae- 
ton which  waited  her  arrival.  They  were  the 
family  of  her  elder  sister,  who  now  inhabited 
with  her  husband  the  house  in  which  Mary 
had  been  born.  The  stranger  turned  to  her 
and  bade  her  adieu,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Mary  had  landed  and  found  herself  whirling 
along  the  road  towards  the  home  of  her  in- 
fancy, which  she  had  not  visited  for  some  years, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time  along  with  the 
aunt  formerly  mentioned.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Mary  could  rouse  herself  from 
thoughts  of  her  late  adventure  so  far  as  to  re- 
ply with  attention  to  the  numerous  questions 
which  were  put  to  her  by  her  present  com- 
panions. The  sight  of  her  ancient  home,  which 
they  came  in  sight  of  after  a  drive  of  considera- 
ble length,  was  effectual  for  a  time  in  with- 
drawing Mary  from  all  thoughts  of  the  stran- 
ger of  the  fishing-rod.  She  could  not  look  on 
the  ivy  clustering  around  the  window  of  the 
room — the  nursery  where  a  deceased  mother 
had  hung  over  her  cradle — without  feelings  of 
fond  regret  and  veneration  being  awakened  in 
her  bosom,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  for  the 
moment.  Even  an  incident  which  occurred 
before  the  phaeton  reached  the  door  of  the  old 
house  could  not  banish  these  natural  remem- 
brances. A  gentleman  on  horseback  passed 
the  carriage,  so  like,  so  very  like  the  stranger, 
that  Mary  was  almost  sure  it  was  he.  But  the 
phaeton  next  moment  turned  up  the  avenue, 
and  Mary  was  speedily  in  the  arms  of  her  sister. 

It  was  late  in  the  same  evening  when  Mary 
retired  to  rest.  Before  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  pillow,  the  whole  details  of  the  steamboat 


adventure  were  poured  into  the  ear  of  her  inti- 
mate friend  Miss  Stanley,  a  young  lady  of  con- 
genial disposition,  and  who  had  come  on  a  visit 
to  the  house  for  the  very  purpose  of  meeting 
Mary.  Miss  Stanley  listened  with  breathless 
attention,  and  then  the  friends  entered  with 
their  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  question, 
"  Who  can  he  be  ?"  Various  professions  were 
suggested  as  suitable  to  the  character  he  had 
displayed.  He  might  be  a  poet  or  an  artist, 
either  professionally  or  as  an  amateur.  What- 
ever he  might  be,  Mary  was  sure  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  because  he  had  related  so  many 
anecdotes  connected  with  people  of  rank  and 
fortune.  "  I  know  of  no  one,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
ley, "  at  all  suiting  his  description  in  this 
neighbourhood,  excepting  Lord  Castlefynne, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moredun.  This 
young  nobleman  came  over  the  other  day  from 
the  continent,  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  of 
seeing  him  yet,  but  they  say  he  is  handsome 
and  accomplished.  By  the  bye,  I  heard  a  ser- 
vant say  that  he  rode  past  the  house  to-day 
just  about  the  time  of  your  arrival.  What  a 
pity  that  you  did  not  see  him  !"  "I  did  see 
him,"  cried  Mary;  "it  must  be  Lord  Castle- 
fynne!" She  then  told  Miss  Stanley  that  a 
person,  at  least  extremely  like  the  stranger  of 
the  boat,  had  passed  the  carriage  just  when  it 
arrived.  The  friends  were  brought  to  convic- 
tion by  this  circumstance.  The  interesting 
gentleman  with  the  fishing-rod  must  have  been 
Lord  Castlefynne,  and  he  must  have  procured 
a  horse  for  the  very  purpose  of  following  the 
carriage  and  discovering  Mary's  residence. 
Mary  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  all  night  of  cas- 
tles, coronets,  and  fishing-rods. 

On  descending  at  rather  a  late  hour  next 
morning  to  the  breakfast-room,  the  two  friends 
found  a  basket  of  fruit  on  the  table,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Miss  Mary  Greme  at  an  early 
hour,  without  note  or  name.  "  Itmust  be  from 
him,"  whispered  Miss  Stanley ;  "  you  know  the 
distance  from  Moredun  Park  is  a  mere  trifle." 
The  idea  was  delightful ;  and  as  Mary  indulged 
the  ambitious  thoughts  which  followed  in  its 
train,  she  almost  wondered  how  her  sister  could 
look  so  happy  with  a  husband  who  had  neither 
wealth  nor  title.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  Mary  and  Miss  Stanley  took  a  ramble  to 
a  neighbouring  hill,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  From  its 
summit  Moredun  Park  was  visible,  glowing  in 
beauty  beneath  the  western  sun.  Being,  as 
we  have  said,  equally  romantic  as  her  friend, 
Miss  Stanley's  converse  only  served  to  nourish 
in  Mary's  breast  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
mistress  of  this  beautiful  region — Countess  of 
Moredun.  On  returning  home,  the  young  la- 
dies heard  a  proposal  made  that  they  should 
go  on  the  following  Sunday  to  a  church  at 
some  distance.  As  it  was  the  church  attended 
by  the  Moredun  family,  Mary  consented  to  the 
proposal  with  an  eagerness  which  she  could 
with  difficulty  conceal.  Sunday  came,  and, 
arrayed  in  her  most  elegant  attire,  our  heroine 
set  out  for  church  with  her  friends.  The 
morning  was  delightfully  tranquil,  and  invited 
naturally  to  the  thoughts  which  are  congenial 
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to  the  day  of  rest ;  but  Mary's  thoughts  were 
all  turned  upon  one  point — the  anticipation  of 
seeing  the  unknown  one.  The  party  entered 
the  church.  Mary  looked  timidly  at  all  the 
principal  pews.  He  of  the  fishing-rod  was  not 
to  be  seen.  The  service  was  about  to  begin, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  sunbeams  burst 
through  the  old  windows  with  golden  splen- 
dour, shedding  a  sidelong  light  upon  the  time- 
worn  pulpit  and  its  crown-like  canopy.  The 
rays  played  among  the  white  locks  of  the  vene- 
rable clergyman,  as  he  rose  and  read  the 
psalm.  When  he  had  finished,  the  precentor 
rose,  and  in  doing  so  brought  his  head  also  fully 
into  the  line  of  the  sun's  radiance.  As  his 
voice  sounded  the  first  note,  Mary  Greme 
raised  her  startled  head,  and  saw — in  the  pre- 
centor's box — the  unknown!  At  first,  she 
doubted.  "  No  !  it  cannot  be  he !"  she  thought ; 
"  it  must  be  merely  a  resemblance !"  But  she 
looked  and  looked  again,  and  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  the  man  before  her  with  the  hero  of 
her  late  dreams  fell  crushingly  upon  her  mind 
and  heart.  It  was  too  much  for  the  poor  girl 
to  bear.  The  dream  was  too  abruptly  broken ! 
Her  breast  heaved,  and  a  dazzling  sensation 
passed  over  her  eyes.  All  seemed  moving  ;  the 
pulpit  receded  from  her  view ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  discovery,  she  fainted  ! 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  found 
herself  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  dame,  who  lived 
near  the  church.  Mary's  sister  and  Miss  Stan- 
ley were  with  her,  and  pressed  her  to  explain 
to  them  the  cause  of  her  swoon.  Mary  attri- 
buted it  to  a  little  sickness  merely  from  some 
trivial  cause,  for  not  even  to  her  dear  confi- 
dante could  she  reveal  the  mortifying  discovery 
which  she  had  made.  Shame  for  her  folly  and 
weakness  pressed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the 
poor  girl.  To  divert  attention  from  her  own 
situation,  she  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  old  wo- 
man, who  showed  the  garrulousness  of  age  in 
sufficient  force.  Mary  encouraged  her  in  the 
desire  she  evinced  to  tell  all  about  herself.  She 
had  been  the  wife  of  a  sailor,  who  had  perished 
in  the  deep  sea,  and  left  her  alone  in  the  world 
— but  for  Johnny.  "  Is  Johnny  your  son  ?" 
asked  Miss  Stanley.  "  Deed  an'  he  is,  mem," 
replied  the  old  woman ;  "  he's  just  my  son.  But 
he  does  na  care  for  me — that  is,  he  does  na 
care  for  me  as  he  might  do."  "  Is  he  not  your 
own  child?"  exclaimed  Miss  Stanley,  with  sur- 
prise ;  "  not  care  for  his  aged  parent !"  "  I'm 
no  braw  eneugh  for  him,  mem,"  returned  the 
dame  ;  "  he's  no  a  bad-hearted  callant,  but  he 
wad  fain  be  a  gentleman,  and  I  hae  nae  buik 
gear ;  sae  Johnny  thinks  na  muckle  o'  his  auld 
mither.  It  maun  be  nae  great  thing  to  be  a 
gentleman,  if  to  be  sae,  ane  maun  lichtly  her 
that  bore  him.  Oh!  had  he  but  the  true  heart 
o'  his  faither — his  brave,  honest  faither !"  As 
she  said  this,  the  poor  woman  put  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  a 
lady  came  from  church,  and  entered  the  cot- 
tage. She  was  an  old  friend  of  Mary  and  of 
the  family,  and  now  expressed  her  regret  at 
observing  Mary's  swoon,  which  had  caused  her- 
self to  leave  the  church  before  service  was  cod.- 
cluded.    "  I  have  not  had  time  to  call  for  y<>u 


yet,  my  dear  Mary,"  continued  the  lady,  "but 
the  moment  I  heard  of  your  arrival,  I  sent  a 
basket  of  fruit  as  a  token  that  I  had  not  forgot 
you.  I  was  sure,  my  love,  you  would  at  once 
know  from  whom  it  came.  Why,  Mary,  my 
dear,  you  are  still  very  pale !"  "  Oh  no  !  bet- 
ter, better  !  thank  you,"  murmured  Mary ;  but 
in  reality  her  emotion  was  renewed  by  this 
speech,  which,  she  knew,  would  reveal  to  Miss 
Stanley  the  folly  of  their  mutual  conjectures, 
in  one  point  at  least. 

What  with  Mary's  indisposition,  and  the  old 
woman's  talkativeness,  more  than  an  hour  had 
passed  away  since  the  party  had  entered  the 
cottage.  When  our  heroine  felt  herself  able  to 
go  away,  the  congregation  were  seen  leaving 
the  church.  The  old  woman  went  with  her 
visitors  to  the  door  of  the  phseton,  which  was 
waiting  for  them.  Mary  turned  to  bid  the 
dame  a  grateful  adieu,  when,  behold !  the  ob- 
ject of  her  last  week's  idolatry  appeared  in  the 
act  of  crossing  the  street  towards  them.  A 
suspicion  on  the  instant  passed  through  Mary's 
mind.  Almost  involuntarily  she  kept  her  eye 
;  upon  him.  He  approached  the  poor  old  wo- 
j  man ;  and  one  look,  one  word,  was  sufficient  to 
assure  Mary  of  the  relationship  between  the 
parties — to  convince  her,  in  short,  that  the  in- 
i  teresting*  stranger — her  perfect  gentleman — 
her  exalted  hero — her  insinuating  attendant  of 
the  steamboat — was  no  other  than  the  widow's 
"  Johnny"  and  the  precentor! 

As  in  these  utilitarian  days  a  story  is  naught 
without  a  moral,  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  say  that  these  incidents  formed  a 
memorable  lesson  to  the  party  chiefly  con- 
cerned, and  we  may  therefore  hope  that  others 
may  extract  from  them  the  like  benefit.  They 
taught  poor  Mary  to  long  less  eagerly  for  ro- 
mantic adventures,  to  form  acquaintances  and 
attachments  with  more  caution,  and  to  seek  al- 
ways for  better  grounds  of  judging  than  ap- 
pearances. In  fact,  the  young  lady  (for  she  is 
still  a  very  young  lady)  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  a  good,  common-place  sort  of  a  body ; 
and  a  certain  worthy  gentleman,  of  the  most 
quiet  and  domestic  habits,  is  firmly  of  opinion 
that  she  will  make  an  excellent  wife.  He 
means  shortly,  we  believe,  to  put  his  opinions  to 
the  proof ;  and  from  what  we  have  observed, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Mary  will  grant  him  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
■  nessing  the  practical  operation  of  the  conjugal 
virtues  he  conceives  her  to  possess. — Cham- 
bers' Edinburgh  Journal. 


To  destroy  Slugs. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  states,  that  after  in  vain 
trying  salt,  lime,  and  dabbling  holes  for  preserv- 
ing young  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  from  slugs, 
he  succeeded  by  spreading  some  well  cut  chaff 
round  the  plants  under  hard  glasses,  and  some 
round  the  outsides  of  the  glasses.  The  slugs  in 
their  attempt  to  reach  the  plant,  find  themselves 

\  immediately  enveloped  in  the  chaff,  which  pre- 
vents their  moving,  so  that  when  he  raised  the 
glasses  to  give  the  plants  air,  he  found  hundreds 
of  disabled  slugs  round  the  outside  of  the  glasses, 

'  which  he  took  away  and  destroyed. 
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COMB  O'ER  THE  SEA. 

Come  o'er  the  sea, 

Maiden,  with  me, 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm  and  snows : 

Seasons  may  roll 

But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same  where'er  it  goes. 
Let  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part  not; 
'Tie  life  where  thou  art,  'tis  death  where  thou  art  not. 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea, 

Maiden,  with  me, 
Come  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows; 

Seasons  may  roll, 

But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same  where'er  it  goe?. 

Was  not  the  sea 

Made  for  the  free, 
Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone f 

Ilere  we  are  slaves, 

But,  on  the  waves, 
Love  and  liberty 's  all  our  own. 
No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us, 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around  U8 — 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea, 

Maiden,  with  me, 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm  and  snows; 

Seasons  may  roll, 

But  the  true  soul, 
Burns  the  same  where'er  it  goes.  iloort, 

SERENADE. 
Love,  art  thou  waking  or  sleeping? — 

Shadows  with  morning  should  flee  :— 
Love,  art  thou  smiling  or  weeping? — 

Open  thy  lattice  to  me ! — 
Sun-light  each  sorrow  beguiling, 

Youth  should  be  fearless  and  free : — 
Oh!  when  all  nature  is  smiling, 

Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  me? 
Think  on  our  last  blissful  meeting,— 

Sunshine  dissolving  in  tears; 
Oh!  when  love's  pulses  are  beating, 

Moments  are  precious  as  years! 
Think  on  the  hope  that,  soft-wiling, 

Lured  me,  unbidden,  to  thee  :— 
Oh!  when  all  nature  is  smiling, 

Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  me  ? 
Roses,  thy  temples  once  wreathing, 

Now  on  my  bosom  lie  dead; — 
In  their  pale  beauty  still  breathing 

Fragrance  of  hours  that  have  fled! 
Thus,  through  my  heart  sweetly  thrilling, 

Memory  whispers  to  me : — 
"Oh,  when  all  nature  is  smiling. 

Ella  will  smile  upon  thee !"  J.  Bird 

TO   . 

When  I  lov'd  you.  I  can't  but  allow 

I  had  many  an  exquisite  minute; 
But  the  scorn  that  I  feel  for  you  now 

Hath  even  more  luxury  in  it. 
Thus,  whether  we  're  on  or  we  're  off, 

Some  witchery  seems  to  await  you; 
To  love  you  was  pleasant  enough, 

And,  oh!  'tis  delicious  to  hate  you. 

Moore. 


SONG. 

When  on  a  lonely  summer's  eve, 

I  wander  by  the  wild  lake  shore, 

I  dream  of  hours  once  spent  with  thee; 

And  muse  of  joys  that  are  no  more  : 
At  such  a  time,  in  such  a  scene, 
Thou  oft  dost  think  of  me,  I  ween. 

Upon  the  golden  sparkling  sands 

Thy  precious  name  I  love  to  trace, 

Though  each  bright  wave  that  silent  flow*. 

The  treasured  characters  efface : 
Yet  still  I  write,  and  smile  to  sea 
The  word  I  love  so  tenderly. 

I  paint  thee  to  my  fancy's  eye, 

Wandering  along  thy  distant  shore, 

Now  pausing  to  inscribe  the  name 

Of  her  thou  never  wilt  see  more : 
The  South-sea,  listens  to  thy  sigh, 
Ontario  hears  my  mournful  cry.  J.  R. 

MY  NATIVE  HOME. 
I'm  back  again, — I'm  back  again 

My  foot  is  on  the  shore ; 
I  tread  the  bright  and  grassy  plain 

Of  my  native  home  once  more. 
My  early  love!  my  early  love! 

Oh,  will  she  love  me  now  ? 
With  a  darken'd  tinge  upon  my  cheek, 

And  scar  upon  my  brow. 
Yes,  that  she  will, — yes,  that  she  will  I 

The  flame  her  youth  confess'd 
Will  never  lack  its  warmth,  within 

Her  pure  and  constant  breast. 
I'm  back  again, — I'm  back  again  I 

My  foot  is  on  the  shore ; 
I  tread  the  bright  and  grassy  plain 

Of  my  native  home  once  more. 
My  early  friend !  my  early  friend  1 

Oh,  will  he  stretch  his  hand, 
To  welcome  back  the  wanderer 

To  his  long  forsaken  land  ? 
Yes,  that  he  will, — yes,  that  he  will  I 

The  vow  in  boyhood  spoken — 
The  vow  so  fond,  so  true  as  ours, 

Can  ne'er  be  lightly  broken. 
Hail,  native  clime!  hail,  native  clime! 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free ! 
Though  long  estranged,  the  exile  ranged. 

His  heart  comes  back  to  thee. 
I'm  back  again,— I'm  back  again! 

My  foot  is  on  the  shore; 
I  tread  the  bright  and  grassy  plain 

Of  my  native  home  once  more.      Eliza  Cook. 

THE  GARLAND  I  SEND  THEE. 

The  garland  I  send  thee  was  cull'd  from  those  bowers 
Where  thou  and  I  wander 'd  in  long  vanish'd  hours; 
Not  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  its  bloom  here  displays 
But  bears  some  remembrance  of  those  happy  days. 
The  roses  were  gathered  by  that  garden  gate, 
Where  our  meetings,  tho'  early,  seemed  always  too  late ; 
Where  ling'ring  full  oft  through  a  summer-night's  moon, 
Our  partings,  tho'  late,  appeared  always  too  soon. 
The  rest  were  all  cull'd  from  the  banks  of  that  glade, 
Where,  watching  the  sunset,  so  often  we 've  stray'd, 
And  mourned,  as  the  time  went,  that  love  had  no  power 
To  bind  in  his  chain  even  one  happy  hour.  Moore. 
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THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR. 

HIS  CHARACTER,  INTENTIONS,  AND  NECESSITIES. 

(  From  Vie  London  Economist.) 

Now  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  fairly  seated  on 
the  throne  to  which  he  has  aspired  through  so 
many  years  of  disappointment,  exile,  imprison- 
ment, and  intrigue,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  the  most  vital  moment  to 
English  statesmen  and  English  citizens  tho- 
roughly to  understand  the  character,  wishes, 
and  intentions  of  the  man  who  thus  wields 
without  control  the  enormous  military  power 
of  their  nearest  neighbour  ;  to  penetrate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  designs  which  he  may  en- 
tertain ;  the  ulterior  career  which  he  proposes 
to  himself;  and  those  necessities  of  his  position 
that  may  drive  him  to  courses  which  of  his 
free  will  he  never  would  have  adopted.  These 
are  difficult  problems  for  solution  ;  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  on  most  others,  accurate  knowledge  is 
not  easy  of  attainment  in  France  ;  "  Truth," 
as  Barrow  says,  "cannot  be  discerned  amid 
the  smoke  of  wrathful  expressions;"  and  the 
passions  of  those  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and,  therefore,  most  favourably  placed  for  ob- 
servation, are  still  so  violent  and  angry  that 
their  statements  and  opinions  are  rather  mis- 
leading than  informing.  Nevertheless,  having 
had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ments of  most  parties  in  France  respecting  the 
new  Emperor,  and  having,  it  is  fair  to  state, 
conversed  with  five  of  his  enemies  for  one  of  his 
friends,  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our 
readers  what  in  our  judgment  is  the  real  state 
of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain,  and  is 
now  beginning  to  be  admitted  even  by  his  bit- 
terest enemies,  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  the 
foolish  imbecile  it  was  so  long  the  fashion  to 
consider  him.  Those  who  aided  in  recalling 
him  to  France  and  elevating  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency under  the  impression  that  one  so  silly 
and  borne  would  be  rendered  a  pliant  tool  in 
their  hands  soon  found  that  they  reckoned 
without  their  host.  His  mind,  it  is  true,  is 
neither  capacious,  powerful,  nor  well  stored ; 
but  his  moral  qualities  are  of  a  most  rare  and 
serviceable  kind.  His  talents  are  ordinary,  but 
his  perseverance,  tenacity,  power  of  dissimu- 
lation, and  inflexibility  of  will,  are  extraordi- 
nary. He  is  a  memorable  and  most  instruc- 
tive example  that  great  achievements  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  very  moderate  intellect,  when 
that  intellect  is  concentrated  upon  a  single  ob- 
ject and  linked  with  unbending  and  undaunted 
resolution.  Moreover,  his  mental  endowments, 
though  neither  varied  nor  comprehensive,  are 
very  vigorous.  He  is  naturally  shrewd,  secret, 
and  impenetrable.  He  has  the  invaluable  fa- 
culty of  silence.  He  has,  too,  been  a  patient 
and  a  wide  observer.  He  has  studied  politics 
in  Switzerland,  in  America,  and  in  England. 
He  has  devoted  his  mind  to  that  one  subject. 
He  is,  too,  a  deep  thinker.  He  ponders  much, 
which  few  Frenchmen  do.  His  six  years'  cap- 
tivity in  Ham  matured  and  strengthened,  by 
silent  meditation,  whatever  natural  capacities 
he  may  have  possessed-    He  writes  well  and 


|  speaks  well;  and  all  his  writings  and  speeches, 
I  even  where  they  betray  the  narrow  limits  of 
i  his  knowledge,  indicate  an  eminently  thought- 
ful mind.  He  has  brooded  over  the  history, 
;  politics,  and  social  condition  of  France,  till  on 
|  these  subjects  he  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
I  informed  men  in  the  country,  though,  like 
j  most  of  his  countrymen,  wedded  to  many  ab- 
[  surd  and  impracticable  crotchets  which  a  bet- 
j  ter  knowledge  of  political  economy  would  ex- 
j  plode. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  whatever  he  does  and 
says  is  his  own.    He  acts  and  speaks  for  him- 
self without  interference  and  without  assistance. 
He  listens  to  every  one,  asks  advice  from  no 
one,  gives  his  interlocutors  no  idea  whether 
I  or  not  their  arguments  have  made  the  least 
j  impression  upon  him,  but  revolves  his  plans  in 
j  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  own  brain,  and 
J  brings  them  forth  matured,  homogeneous,  and 
j  unexpected.    The  minutest  details  of  the  coup 
d'etat  were  arranged  by  himself.    All  those, 
from  Changarnier  and  Thiers  down  to  Faucher, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  lead,  drive,  or  go- 
vern him,  have  all  been  baffled,  outwitted,  and 
cast  aside.    When  he  rose  at  the  table  of  Bor- 
deaux to  make  his  recent  celebrated  speech,  he 
observed  to  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  sat  next  him — "  Now,  I  am  going  to 
astonish  you  not  a  little."  When  he  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  Abd-el-Kader  at  Am- 
boise,  General  St.  Arnaud  expressed  his  hope 
that  Louis  Napoleon  would  not  think  of  libe- 
rating him,  made  a  long  speech  expository  of 
j  all  the  evils  that  would  result  from  such  a 
j  piece  of  Quixotic  generosity,  and  quitted  the 
j  President  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  succeeded 
j  in   banishing    any  such   scheme  from  his 
thoughts.    Nor  was  it  till  he  actually  heard 
Louis  Napoleon  announcing  to  his  captive  his 
approaching  freedom  that  he  was  aware  how 
much  good  argument  he  had  thrown  away. 
Whatever,  therefore,  of  sagacity  or  wisdom  is 
displayed  in  the  language  or  conduct  of  the 
new  Emperor  must  be  credited  to  himself 
alone. 

But  we  shall  greatly  and  dangerously  mis- 
conceive Louis  Napoleon  if  we  regard  him  as  a 
man  of  shrewdness,  reflection,  and  calculation 
only.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter is  a  wild,  irregular,  romanesque  imagina- 
tion ;  which  often  overrules  all  his  reasoning 
and  reflective  faculties,  and  spurs  him  on  to 
actions  and  attempts  which  seem  insane  if  they 
fail,  and  the  acme  of  splendid  audacity  if  they 
succeed.  The  abortions  of  Strasbourg  and 
j  Boulogne,  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  last  December, 
were  equally  the  dictates — alike  the  legitimate 
progeny — of  the  same  mental  peculiarity.  He 
believes,  too,  in  his  "star."  He  is  even  a 
blinder  and  rasher  fatalist  than  his  uncle. 
From  early  childhood  he  believed  himself  des- 
tined to  restore  the  Dynasty  of  the  Buona- 
partists  and  the  old  glories  of  the  Empire.  He 
brooded  over  this  imagined  destiny  during  long 
years  of  exile,  and  in  the  weary  days  and  nights 
of  his  imprisonment,  till  it  acquired  in  his 
fancy  the  solidity  and  dimensions  of  an  or- 
dained fact.    He  twice  attempted  to  pluck  the 
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pear  before  it  was  ripe.  His  ludicrous  failure 
in  no  degree  discouraged  him  or  shook  his  con- 
viction of  ultimate  success.  He  only  waited 
for  another  opportunity,  and  prepared  for  it 
with  more  sedulous  diligence  and  caution.  He 
M  bided  his  time  :"  the  time  came :  he  struck 
and  won.  After  such  success — after  having 
risen  in  four  years  from  being  an  impoverished 
exile  to  being  Emperor  of  France — after  having 
played  the  boldest  stroke  for  empire  known  in 
modern  history — after  having  discomfited,  de- 
ceived, and  overpowered  the  cleverest,  the  most 
popular,  the  most  eminent,  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced men  in  France, — we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  his  faith  in  his  "  destiny"  is  con- 
firmed and  rooted  almost  to  the  pitch  of  mono- 
mania, and  that  no  future  achievement,  no  fur- 
ther pinnacle  of  greatness,  will  seem  wild  or  im- 
possible to  him  after  a  past  so  eventful,  mar- 
vellous, and  demoralizing. 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  character  is,  that 
he  never  abandons  an  idea  or  a  project  he  has 
once  entertained.  If  he  meets  with  difficulties 
and  opposition,  he  dissimulates  or  postpones ; 
he  never  really  yields  or  changes.  Cold,  pa- 
tient, and  inscrutable,  he  waits  and  watches, 
and  returns  to  his  purpose  when  the  favoura- 
ble moment  has  arrived.  History  affords  few 
examples  of  such  a  pertinacious,  enduring,  re- 
lentless, inexorable  will.  This,  of  itself,  is  a 
species  of  greatness  of  the  most  formidable 
kind.  If,  then,  to  this  delineation  we  add  that, 
reserved  and  silent  as  he  is,  he  has  the  art  of 
attaching  warmly  to  him  those  who  have  been 
long  about  him  and  who  have  lived  intimately 
with  him  ; — that,  like  most  fatalists,  he  is 
wholly  unscrupulous  and  unhesitating  as  to  his 
agents  and  means ; — and  that  he  entertains  and 
has  deliberately  matured  the  most  extensive, 
deep-laid,  and  magnificent  schemes  of  foreign 
policy ;  we  have  exhausted  nearly  all  that  we 
can  speak  of  as  certain  and  reliable  regarding 
this  remarkable  man  ;  and  assuredly  we  have 
said  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  France 
has  given  to  herself  a  master  whom  it  concerns 
all  European  statesmen — those  of  this  country 
especially — to  study  closely  and  to  watch  un- 
resistingly. Cool,  daring,  imperturbable,  cun- 
ning, and  profoundly  secret — a  perplexing 
compound  of  the  sagacious  calculator  and  the 
headstrong  fanatic — with  a  large  navy,  an  un- 
rivalled army,  and  a  prostrate  and  approving 
nation — Avhat  is  there  which  he  may  not  at- 
tempt, and  might  not  achieve  ? 

One  other  feature  of  Louis  Napoleon's  mind 
must  be  noticed  before  we  can  be  in  a  position 
rightly  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  his  fu- 
ture career.  He  is  a  close  and  servile  copyist 
of  his  uncle.  He  has  studied  profoundly  not 
only  the  history  of  the  first  Napoleon,  but  his 
opinions  on  all  matters  of  policy  and  adminis- 
tration. He  believes,  and  we  thinkjustly,  that 
Napoleon  understood  more  thoroughly  than 
any  Frenchman  of  his  day  the  nature  of  the 
government  which  France  needed,  and  the  de- 
gree of  self-government  which  she  could  manage 
and  would  bear  ;  that  his  sagacity  and  justesse 
£  esprit  on  nearly  all  subjects  of  administration 
approached  to  inspiration ;   and  that  if  he 


treads  in  his  footsteps  he  may  aspire  to  emu- 
late his  glory.  (We  do  not,  however,  extend 
this  remark  to  Napoleon's  warlike  conduct  and 
achievements.)  This  is  a  sentiment  eminently 
misleading  and  full  of  danger.  The  talents  of 
the  two  men  are  so  wholly  different,  the  inter- 
nal condition  and  to  a  great  extent  the  charac- 
ter and  feelings  of  the  nation  have  been  so 
changed  by  35  years  of  peace  and  free  institu- 
tions, that  maxims  and  modes  of  proceedings 
sound  and  expedient  then  may  be  utterly  in- 
applicable now.  The  dazzling  fame  and  the 
wonderful  sagacity  of  Napoleon  I.  may  be  the 
ignis  fatuus  which  will  lure  astray  Napoleon 
III.  to  discomfiture  and  ruin. 


Anecdote   of  Jerome  Bonaparte. — Pre- 
viously to  his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty, 
Jerome  Bonaparte  led  a  life  of  dissipation  at 
Paris,  and  was  much  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
:  ing  the  theatres,  and  other  public  places  of 
amusement.    He  had  formed  an  intimacy  with 
'  some  young  authors  at  that  time  in  vogue,  for 
their  wit  and  reckless  gaiety.    On  the  evening 
I  after  his  nomination  to  the  crown  of  Westpha- 
!  lia,  he  met  two  of  his  jovial  companions  just  as 
j  he  was  leaving  the  theatre.    "  My  dear  fel- 
|  ows,"  said  he,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you !  I 
\  suppose  that  you  know  I  have  been  created 
j  King  of  Westphalia?"  yes,  sire,  permit  us  to 

I  be  among  the  first  to  "  "  Eh !  what !  you 

I  are  ceremonious,  methinks :  that  might  pass 
were  I  surrounded  by  my  court ;  but  at  present, 
away  with  form,  and  let  us  be  off  to  supper." 
Jerome  upon  this  took  his  friends  to  one  of 
.  best  restaurateurs  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
i  trio  chatted  and  laughed,  and  said  and  did  a 
'  thousand  of  those  foolish  things  which,  when 
!  unpremeditated,  are  so  delightful.  Conversa- 
■  tion,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  kept  up 
[  without  drinking.    When  the  wine  began  to 
I  take  effect,  "  My  good  friends,"  said  Jerome, 
j  "  why  should  we  quit  each  other?    If  you  ap- 
prove of  my  proposal,  you  shall  accompany 
me.     You,  C,  shall  be  my  secretary  ;  as  for 
I  you  P.,  who  are  fond  of  books,  I  appoint  you 
j  my  librarian."   The  arrangement  was  accepted, 
and  instantly  ratified  over  a  fresh  bottle  of 
I  Champagne    At  last  the  party  began  to  think 
j  of  retiring,  and  called  for  the  bill.  Jerome 
produced  his  purse  ;  but  the  King  of  Westpha  - 
j  lia,  whose  royal  treasury  had  not  as  yet  been 
established  on  regular  footing,  could  only  find 
but  two  louis,  which  formed  but  a  small  portion 
of  two  hundred  francs,  the  amount  of  the 
restaurateur's  demand.     The  new  dignitaries 
by  clubbing  their  wordly  wealth,  could  muster 
about  three  francs.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  where  could 
resources  be  found  ?    It  was  at  last  deemed 
expedient  to  send  for  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  to  acquaint  him  how  matters  stood.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  frolic  in  good  part,  and 
merely  requested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the  honor  to  sup 
at  his  house.    "Iam  secretary  to  the  King  of 
Westphalia,"  and  "2  librarian  to  his  majesty." 
"  Excellent,"  cried  the  restaurateur,  who  now 
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set  his  customers  down  as  sharpers;  "  and  that 
noodle  yonder,  is  no  doubt  the  King  of  West- 
phalia himself?"  "  Precisely,"  said  Jerome ;  "  I 
am  the  King  of  Westphalia."  "Gentlemen, 
you  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  but  you  shall 
see  presently  how  the  commissary  of  police 
will  relish  the  joke."  "For  heaven's  sake  !" 
exclaimed  Jerome,  who  began  to  dislike  the 
aspect  of  the  affair,  "  make  no  noise ;  since 
you  doubt  us,  I  leave  you  my  watch,  which  is 
worth  ten  times  the  amount  of  your  bill,"  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  host  a  magnificent 
watch  which  had  been  a  present  from  Napoleon, 
and  on  the  back  of  which  was  the  Emperor's 
cipher  in  brilliants.  The  friends  were  then  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  house.  On  examining  the 
watch,  the  restauratuer  concluded  that  it  had 
been  stolen,  and  took  it  to  the  commissary  of 
police.  The  latter  recognising  the  imperial 
cipher,  ran  with  it  to  the  prefect.  The  prefect 
flew  with  it  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
The  minister  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  at  St 


fine  " — "so  novel " — "  so  appropriate  ;"  and  to 

those  who  did  not  exactly  happen  to  observe 

them,  he  was  kind  enough  to  point  them  out, 
I  and  to  explain  the  meaning,  saying,  "  Thus  is 

industry  rewarded,"  and  that  he  was  not 
j  ashamed  of  having  gained  a  competency  in 
|  trade."  However  among  the  company  there 
i  happened  to  be  a  charter-house  boy,  who  told 
j  the  old  gentleman  that  there  must  be  some 

mistake,  for  they  were  the  last  words  he 
1  should  like  to  put  upon  a  house  of  his.  This 
■  brought  about  an  explanation  ;  and  the  poor 

coal-dealer  was  so  struck  with  the  malice  and 
|  ingratitude  of  his  nephew,  that  he  instantly 
j  destroyed  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  had 

left  him  £500,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  in  a 

fortnight  [—Flowers  of  Anecdote. 

Mahogany  is  of  universal  use  for  furniture, 
from  the  common  tables  of  a  village  inn  to  the 
splendid  cabinets  of  a  regal  palace.  But  the 
general  adoption  of  this  wood  renders  a  nice 


Cloud.    The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  on  selection  necessary  for  those  articles  which  are 


the  following  morning,  the  Moniteur  contained 
an  ordonnance,  in  which  the  king  of  Westpha- 
lia was  enjoined  to  his  government  for(hv;ith, 
and  prohibited  from  conferring  any  appoint- 
ments till  his  arrival  in  his  capital. — Translated 
from  a  recent  French  publication. 

A  Practical  Joke  Punished. — An  old  coal- 
dealer  who  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 


costly  and  fashionable.  The  extensive  man- 
!  ufacture  of  piano-fortes  has  much  increased  the 
;  demand  for  mahogany.  This  musical  instru- 
!  ment,  as  made  in  England,  is  superior  to  that 
;  of  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  English  piano- 
I  fortes  are  largely  exported.  The  beauty  of  the 
i  case  forms  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
j  the   manufacturer.    This  circumstance  adds 


retailing  coals,  and  living  in  a  very  penurious  \  nothinS>  of  course,  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 


way,  conceiving  that  he  had  at  last  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  leave  off  business,  and  live  like 


instrument;  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  the 
maker,  in  giving  an  adventitious  quality  to  the 


a  gentleman,  built  himself  a  neat  villa  in  the  \  artlcle  ^  which  he  deals.  Spanish  mahogany  is 
country,  to  which  he  retired.  But  such  is  the  ,  decidedly  the  most  beautiful ;  but  occasionally, 
force  of  habit,  that  (to  the  great  annoyance  of  j  ?et  not  W  ofteD'  the  Honduras  wood  is  of 

singular  brilliancy ;  and  it  is  then  eagerly  sought 
for,  to  be  employed  in  the  most  expensive 
cabinet-work.  A  short  time  ago,  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood,  who  have  long  been  distinguished  as 
makers  of  piano-fortes,  gave  the  enormous  sum 
of  3,000J,  for  three  logs  of  mahogany.  These 


his  family,  who  wished  him  to  "sink  the 
shop  ")  he  was  always  unhappy  unless  in  the 
cellar  measuring  his  coals.  Among  others  who 
often  had  expostulated  with  him  on  the  im- 
propriety of  so  doing,  was  a  favorite  nephew, 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  good  education,  and  , 

supported  in  the  first  style.  One  morning,  |  loSs>  the  produce  of  one  tree,  were  each  about 
walking  in  his  garden  with  his  nephew,  he  I  fifteen  feet  louS  and  thirty-eight  inches  wide, 
said  to  him,  "  Henry,  I  want  a  motto,  or  some-  j  The^  were  cut  into  veneers  of  eight  to  an  inch, 
thing  of  that  kind,  to  put  up  in  front  of  my  I  The  wood>  of  which  we  have  seen  a  specimen, 
house  ;  but  I  don't  like  your  Grove  House—  I  was  peculiarly  beautiful,  capable  of  receiving 
Prospect  Palace— this  Villa,  and  t'other  Lodge.  | the  highest  polish;  and,  when  polished,  re- 
Come  you  are  a  scholar,  give  me  one,  and  let  |  Meeting  the  light  in  the  most  varied  manner, 
it  be  in  Latin."  "Well,'  replied  the  nephew,  \ like  the  surface  of  a  crystal;  and,  from  the 
"  what  think  you  of—Thus  is  industry  reward- iwavy  form  of  the  fibres,  offering  a  different 
ed'"  "  The  very  thing,"  says  the  uncle,  "if  [figure  in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed, 
you'll  only  put  it  into  Latin."  The  nephew  1  A  new  species  of  mahogany  has  been  lately 
then  taking  out  a  pencil,  wrote  on  a  slip  of  I  introduced  in  cabinet-work,  which  is  commonly 
paper,  Otium  sine  dignitate  (Ease  without  i  called  Gambia.  As  its  name  imports,  it  comes 
dignity),  which  he  gave  his  uncle,  who  read  it  i from  Africa.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  colour,  but 
thus  -.—Hottum  sinne  dignitate.  "  Ay,  Henry,"  j  does  not  retain  it  so  long  as  the  Spanish  and 
said  the  old  man,  "  that'll  do  famously !"   The  |  Honduras  woods. 

next  day  he  sent  for  a  painter,  who  happened  j    ■  — 

to  know  as  little  of  the  dead  languages  as  him-  ' 
self,  and  the  words  were  painted  in  large  char- 
acters on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house 


Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Henry  Rov.seu; 
On  I  Wellington  Buildings,  King  Street,  Toronto,  by  whom 
the  Sunday  following,  he  happened  to  have  a  j  subscriptions  will  be  received.   Subscribers'  names  will 
large  party  ;  and  after  dinner,  as  the  company 
was  strolling  about  the  garden  to  view  his  im- 
provements, some  read  the  words,  but  said 
nothing,  (not  wishing,  probably,  to  show  their 
ignorance), — some  said  they  were  prodigiously 


also  be  received  by  A.  H.  Armour  <fe  Co  ,  H.  Scobie, 
Wesleyan  Book  Room,  J.  Leslie,  Toronto:  M.  Macken- 
drick,  Hamilton;  J.  Simpson,  F.  M.  Whitelaw,  Niagara ; 
and  by  all  Booksellers  and  Postmaeters  throughout  the 
Province, 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE.  ages  of  the  parties.    Since  then,  calculations 

,  .    x    ;  .  .         as  to  the  probable  duration  of  life  after  any 

Although  there  are  about  sixty  Life  Assu-  \aYQ  been  made  wlth  more  nicet^ 

ranee  Companies  and  Societies  in  the  kmguom,  ^  assupjmce8  are         aud  have  lo* 

aU  of  which  are  constantly  making  strenuous  h       transacted  on  principles  of  exact  justice 
efforts  to  attract  pub  he  attention  to  the  pecu-      individuais,  with  Aspect  to  their  ages, 
liar  advantages  which  they  have  to  offer,  it  is  i  . 1  °  T 

a  fact  not  less  true  than  surprising,  that  the  j  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  life 
number  of  individuals  who  have  availed  them-  ,  assurance  was  chiefly  conducted  on  the  ordi- 
selves  of  life  assurance  in  the  United  Kingdom  j  narJ  principles  of  a  mercantile  speculation.  A 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  much  above  '  company,  possessing  a  large  capital,  assured 
eighty  thousand.  Allowing  twenty-five  mil-  j  sums  payable  on  the  deaths  of  parties,  at  cer- 
lions  to  be  the  population  of  the  empire,  and  tain  rates,  calculating  on  a  profit  from  their 
five  persons  to  be  the  number  of  each  family,  !  transaction The  sole  advantage  of  this  plan 
it  would  thus  appear  that  not  more  than  one  I  lay  in  the  guarantee  afforded  by  the  capital  of 
head  of  a  family  out  of  sixty-two  has  adopted  ' the  company.  It  has  been  found  that,  by  the 
this  means  of  providing  for  the  helpless  beings  j  Plan  of  mutual  assurance,  all  desirable  security 
whom  he  may  leave  behind  him.  If  there  were  i is  afforded,  while  the  profits  are  divisible  among 
other  means  in  abundance  of  providing  for  wi-  the  only  parties  who  have  any  right  to  them, 
dows  and  fatherless  children,  we  might  be  little  j the  assurers.  Mutual  Assurance  Societies  are 
surprised  at  this  calculation ;  but  when  we  con-  therefore  rapidly  supplanting  Assurance  Com- 

I  panies,  most  of  which  will  probably  in  a  few 
years  cease  to  exist.  In  the  present  paper, 
we  propose  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  plan 
of  mutual  assurance. 

Mutual  assurance  proceeds  on  the  following 
simple  principles.  While  it  is  an  indubitable 
fact  that  nothing  is  more  precarious  than  the 
life  of  an  individual,  seeing  that  a  thousand 
dangers  constantly  beset  him,  it  is  an  equally 
certain  fact  that,  if  we  take  so  large  a  number 
as  ten  'thousand  persons,  or  even  a  smaller 
number,  it  is  possible  to  say  with  almost  un- 
erring certainty  how  many  of  these  will  die 
during  the  next  ensuing  year,  how  many  in  the 
next,  and  so  on,  until,  at  about  the  age  of  100, 
not  one  person  remains.  Thus  Dr.  Price,  of 
Northampton,  took  11,650  individuals,  whose 
births  and  deaths  were  recorded  in  the  proper 
books  at  that  town,  and  found  that  in  the  first 
year  3000  died,  in  the  second  1367,  in  the  third 
502,  in  the  fourth  335,  in  the  fifth  197,  and  so 
on,  till  the  last  man  died  at  96.  Dr.  Price  con- 
sequently assumed  that,  of  any  11,650  indivi- 
duals who  existed  in  the  like  circumstances, 
3000  would  die  in  the  first  year,  1367  in  the 
second,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  became  known  the  whole  number  who  die  in  the  first  five  years 
is  5401,  leaving  6249  thenalivie  :  consequently, 
any  one  of  the  11,650  children,  at  the  moment 
of  birth  had  a  chance  of  living  five  years,  equal 
to  the  proportion  which  6249  bears  to  5401,  or 
somewhat  more  than  a  half.  No  man  could 
say,  at  the  moment,  that  any  one  of  these  ba- 


sider  that  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse — that 
few  fathers  have  property  wherewith  to  pro- 
vide for  a  surviving  family,  that  the  number 
connected  with  the  institutions  which  allow 
pensions  to  widows  is  necessarily  small — when 
we  consider,  in  short,  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  have  wives  and  children  have  no- 
thing but  an  income  depending  on  their  own 
life  and  exertions  between  their  families  and 
want — we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  expe- 
dient of  life  assurance  is  either  unknown  to  a 
large  portion  of  society,  or  knowingly  neglected 
by  them.  In  either  case,  a  short  paper  ex- 
plaining the  subject,  and  enforcing  its  claims 
on  the  attention  of  husbands  and  fathers,  may 
be  expected  to  prove  in  some  degree  useful. 

Life  assurance  was  not  practised  in  this 
country  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
"The  Amicable  Society"  was  established  in 
London.  At  that  period  no  inquiries  had  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  probable  duration  of  life 
after  any  specified  age  :  there  was  a  general 
notion  that  life  was  uncertain  at  all  ages; 
and,  accordingly,  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  life 
assurance  the  charges  for  insuring  a  certain 
sum  were  the  same  from  all  persons  under  for 
ty-five  !  In  time,  however, 
that  a  person  at,  we  shall  say,  thirty,  has  a 
chance  of  living  a  longer  time  than  a  person 
at  forty,  and  so  on ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  1762,  "The  Equitable  Society"  of 
London  was  established,  on  the  principle  of 
making  charges  in  proportion  to  the  various 
3  s 
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bies  would  continue  alive  for  three  seconds ; 
but  yet  it  was  possible  to  say  with  some  de- 
gree of  probability  that,  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances, G249  of  the  whole  number  would  live 
to  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year.  When 
we  go  on  to  an  age  at  which  life  assurance  is 
more  likely  to  be  effected — say  52 — we  find 
that,  of  100,000  persons  who  complete  this 
portion  of  existence,  3044  will  die  before  the 
end  of  the  ensuing  twelvemonth,  so  that  each 
man's  chance  of  dying  in  that  space  of  time  is 
in  the  proportion  of  3044  to  100,000,  or  about 
3  to  100.  Now,  supposing  that  these  100,000 
persons  were  each  desirous  of  insuring  the 
payment  of  £100  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of 
his  dying  during  this  year,  it  is  evident  that  if 
they  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  3044  times  £100, 
that  is  £304,400,  or  about  £3  0s.  10£d.  each, 
they  will  form  a  fund  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, leaving  nothing  over.  We  have  only  to 
suppose  a  set  of  persons  of  different  ages  de- 
positing each  the  sum  appropriate  to  his  age, 
and  continuing  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
we  then  have  the  idea  of  a  Mutual  Assurance 
Society  in  all  except  this — that,  generally,  in- 
stead of  paying  an  increasing  sum  each  year, 
proportioned  to  the  increased  risk,  it  is  com- 
mon to  strike  a  medium  in  the  probable  future 
payments,  and  pay  that  from  the  beginning. 
Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sum  usually  re- 
quired for  the  assurance  of  £100  at  death, 
from  individuals  aged  fifty-two,  is  nearly  five 
pounds. 

While  Mutual  xVssurance  Societies  are 
founded  upon  this  basis,  they  take,  from  cir- 
cumstances, another  character  in  addition  to 
that  which  they  hold  out  to  the  public.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  calculations 
of  the  probable  duration  of  lives  are  liable  to 
be  modified  by  certain  contingencies.  From 
climate,  and  modes  of  living,  there  is  more 
health  and  better  expectation  of  life  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  Even  in  the  same 
country,  from  improvements  of  various  kinds, 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  amount  of  the  living 
inhabitants  may  be  experiencing  diminution,  so 
that  a  man  of  thirty  has  the  chance  of  living 
several  years  longer  than  his  grandfather  had 
at  the  same  age.  In  this  country,  the  annual 
mortality  is  considerably  less  in  proportion 
than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  Consequently, 
the  calculations  of  Dr.  Price,  forming  what  are 
called  the  Northampton  Tables,  and  which  are 
above  adverted  to,  although  they  were  formed 
amongst  a  comparatively  healthy  rural  popu- 
lation, are  no  longer  strictly  true.  They  cal- 
culate the  chance  of  life  at  each  particular  age 
too  low,  and  dictate  the  taking  of  a  too  high 
premium  for  assurance :  in  other  words,  a  man 
at  52  has  not  in  reality  a  chance  of  death  in 
the  next  year  equal  to  the  proportion  of  3044 
to  100,000,  but  something  less,  and  he  should 
therefore  pay  less  than  £3  0s.  lOJd.  to  assure 
£100  for  a  year.  Nevertheless,  the  most  of 
Mutual  Assurance  Societies,  such  as  the  Equi- 
table of  London,  and  the  Scottish  Widows' 
Fund  and  Scottish  Equitable  in  Edinburgh, 
proceed  upon  the  Northampton  calculation — 
but  for*a  reason  which  must  be  generally  ap- 


proved of.  By  this  plan  a  considerable  sur- 
plus takes  place,  which,  at  certain  intervals,  is 
reckoned,  divided,  and  added  to  the  standing 
policies,  or  sums  assured,  in  their  respective 
proportions.  It  mjistbe  evident  that  this  plan, 
while  it  adds  to  the  security  of  the  society, 
will  be  perfectly  just  to  all  parties,  if  the  divi- 
sions of  the  surplus  do  not  take  place  at  such 
wide  intervals  as  to  leave  many  policies  of  short 
currency  unbenefited.  The  society  last  men- 
tioned appears  to  us  to  make  this  justice  most 
certain,  as  it  divides  the  surplus  triennially, 
being  the  shortest  interval  in  practice.  Now, 
what  is  the  general  result  of  this  adherence  to 
a  large  calculation  of  mortality,  but  that  Mu- 
tual Assurance  Societies  become  also,  as  it 
were,  banks  for  savings  ?  The  money*  deposited 
there  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  parted  with.  It 
is  put  into  a  stock,  where  it  is  sure  of  being  in- 
vested to  the  best  advantage — presuming  the 
managers  to  be  honourable  and  expert  men. 
If  the  individual  die  before  his  proper  time,  a 
much  larger  sum  is  drawn  out  by  his  represen- 
tatives. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  live  beyond 
the  average,  and  make  payments  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  sum  originally  assured,  still,  in 
the  long-run,  when  he  dies,  his  heirs  get  not 
alone  that  sum,  but  something  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excess  of  his  payments  and  the 
profits  made  by  the  investment  of  the  society's 
funds,  lessened  only  by  his  contingent  for  the 
expenses  of  the  society.  In  many  cases, 
where  a  policy  was  of  moderately  long  stand- 
ing, it  has  been  found  that  the  sum  originally 
assured  has  been  doubled,  or  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  premium,  or  annuel  sum  paid  for  as- 
surance, had  of  course  sustained  no  increase. 

Such  being  the  equitable  and  beneficial  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Mutual  Assurance  Societies 
are  established,  it  is  clear  that  they  present,  to 
men  in  the  enjoyment  of  income,  but  possess- 
ing little  property,  a  most  suitable  and  favour- 
able means  of  providing  in  a  greater  or  less 
measure  for  the  endeared  and  helpless  rela- 
tives who  may  survive  them.  That  only  about 
80,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  should 
have  taken  advantage  of  life  assurance,  being 
but  one  in  sixty-two  of  the  supposed  number 
of  heads  of  families,  surely  affords  a  striking 
view  of — shall  we  call  it  the  improvidence  of 
mankind,  or  shall  we  not  rather  designate  it  as 
their  culpable  selfishness?  For  what  is  the 
predicament  of  that  man  who,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  affections,  surrounds  himself  with 
a  wife  and  children,  and  peaceably  lives  in  the 
enjoyment  of  these  precious  blessings,  with 
the  knowledge  that,  ere  three  moments  at  any 
time  shall  have  passed,  the  cessation  of  his  ex- 
istence may  throw  wife  and  children  together 
into  a  state  of  destitution  ?  When  the  case  is 
fully  reflected  upon,  it  must  certainly  appear 
as  one  of  extremely  gross  selfishness,  notwith- 
standing that  the  world  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  it  in  that  light.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  utterly  impossible  to  provide  for  a  widow 
and  orphans,  no  fault  could  fairly  be  found. 
And,  no  doubt,  the  little  blame  bestowed  by  the 
world  on  this  account  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that, 
till  a  recent  period,  no  means  of  providing  for 
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these  relatives  existed.  They  were  in  those 
days  invariably  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  public. 
But  that  this  occasioned  many  evils,  we  may 
be  abundantly  satisfied,  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  founders  of  Christianity  press 
the  duty  of  succouring  the  widow  and  father- 
less— one  of  them  representing  religion  as  al- 
most entirely  consisting  in  that  benevolent  ac- 
tion alone.  Assuredly,  if  there  had  not  been 
much  misery  from  this  cause,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  so  much  urgency  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  if  we  only  consider  for  a  moment 
how  mainly  every  one  is  engaged  in  providing 
for  himself,  we  must  be  satisfied  of  the  extreme 
precariousness  of  any  provision  which  is  ex- 
pected to  come  from  parties  not  responsible. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man  to  pro- 
vide, while  he  yet  lives,  for  his  own ;  we  would 
say  that  it  is  not  more  his  duty  to  provide  for 
their  daily  bread  during  his  life  than  it  is  to 
provide,  as  far  as  he  can,  against  their  being 
left  penniless  in  the  event  of  his  death.  In- 
deed, between  these  two  duties  there  is  no  es- 
sential distinction,  for  life  assurance  makes  the 
one  as  much  a  matter  of  current  expenditure 
as  the  other.  One  part  of  his  income  can  now 
be  devoted  by  a  head  of  a  family  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  present ;  another  may  be  stored 
up,  by  means  of  life  assurance,  to  provide 
against  the  future.  And  thus  he  may  be  said 
to  do  the  whole  of  his  duty  towards  his  family, 
instead  of,  as  is  generally  the  case,  only  do- 
ing the  half  of  it. 

It  may  be  felt  by  many,  that,  admitting  this 
duty  in  full,  income  is  nevertheless  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  spare  even  the  small  sum 
necessary  as  an  annual  premium  for  life  assu- 
rance. The  necessities  of  the  present  are  in 
their  case  so  great,  that  they  do  not  see  how 
they  can  afford  it.  We  believe  there  can  be  no 
obstacle  which  is  apt  to  appear  more  real  than 
this,  where  an  income  is  at  all  limited ;  and 
yet  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  no  obstacle  could  be 
more  ideal.  It  will  readily  be  acknowledged 
by  every  body  who  has  an  income  at  all,  that 
there  must  be  some  who  have  smaller  incomes. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  any  man  has  £400  per 
annum :  he  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  some 
who  have  only  £350.  Now,  if  these  persons 
live  on  £350,  why  may  not  he  do  so  too,  sparing 
the  odd  £50.  as  a  deposit  for  life  assurance  ? 
In  like  manner,  he  who  has  £200  may  live  as 
men  do  who  have  only  £175,  and  devote  the 
remaining  £25  to  have  a  sum  assured  upon  his 
life.  And  so  on.  It  may  require  an  effort  to 
accomplish  this  ;  but  is  not  the  object  worthy 
of  an  effort  ?  And  can  any  man  be  held  as 
honest,  or  any  way  good,  who  will  not  make 
such  an  effort,  rather  than  be  always  liable  to 
the  risk  of  leaving  in  beggary  the  beings  whom 
he  most  cherishes  on  earth,  and  for  whose 
support  he  alone  is  responsible  ?  It  may  per- 
haps be  thought  that  we  feel  strongly  on  this 
subject ;  we  own  that  we  do  :  but  if  the  gene- 
rality of  men  saw  the  case  in  its  true  light, 
they  would  feel  as  strongly  as  we  do.  They 
are  only  comparatively  indifferent,  because 
there  has  as  yet  been  but  a  brief  experience  of 
a  system  for  redeeming  widows  and  orphans 


from  poverty.  When  life  assurance  is  as  uni- 
versally understood  and  practised  as  it  ought 
to  be,  he  who  has  not  made  such  a  provision, 
or  something  equivalent,  for  the  possibility  of 
death,  will,  we  verily  trust,  be  looked  on  as  a 
not  less  detestable  monster  than  he  who  will 
not  work  for  his  children's  bread  ;  and  his 
memory  after  death  will  be  held  in  not  less 
contempt. — Chambers'  Journal,  1839. 


THE  MARRYING  MAN. 

Mr.  Burridge  was  a  marrying  man,  but  this 
important  fact  was  unknown  both  to  the  world 
and  to  himself.  Having  lived  to  the  age  of 
fifty  in  straitened  circumstances,  he  had  formed 
a  thousand  economical  bachelor  views  and  ha- 
bits, and  had  contracted  a  horror  of  all  extra- 
vagancies ;  among  which  he  had  long  reckoned 
a  wife  as  the  most  ruinous. 

He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  keeping 
hunters  on  his  two  hundred  a  year,  as  of  keep- 
ing a  wife  upon  it.  His  circumstances  sud- 
denly changed ;  but  the  views  and  habits  of  a 
bachelor  of  fifty  must  change  very  gradually, 
if  they  change  at  all. 

We  have  not  thought  him  fit  company  for 
our  reader  until  he  had  been  for  a  year  or  two 
in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune,  left  him 
by  a  distant  relative,  who  had  never  seen  him  : 
but' wealth  is  a  passport  everywhere ;  and  there- 
fore we  venture  to  introduce  him  now,  after 
the  first  awkward  sense  of  his  increased  im- 
portance has  worn  off. 

He  always  thought  it  a  very  strange  thing 
that  a  fortune  should  have  been  left  him  by  a 
person  who  had  never  seen  him.  It  would 
have  been  still  more  strange  if  it  had  been  left 
him  by  one  who  had,  for  in  truth  he  was  not 
prepossessing. 

Mr.  Burridge  was  immensely  tall,  high- 
shouldered,  and  raw-boned.  His  head  had 
once  been  covered  with  red  hair ;  now  it  boasted 
a  sandy  wig.  He  had  a  slight  tendency  to  a 
squint,  and  a  hump ;  but  this  he  never  for  a 
moment  suspected,  (he  was  of  a  very  unsuspi- 
cious temper)  priding  himself  particularly  on 
his  eyes  and  his  figure,  and  frequently  regret- 
ting that  approaching  age,  which  he  chose  to 
call  "  short-sightedness,"  obliged  him  to  wear 
spectacles. 

Certainly  his  eyes  were  bright — a  bright 
green — but  green  is  not  a  disagreeable  colour, 
else  nature  would  not  be  so  lavish  with  it ; 
and  sometimes  a  ray  of  kindness  would  kindle, 
or  a  tear  of  feeling  glisten  in  Burridge's  green 
eyes,  lending  them  a  charm  beyond  that  of  the 
brightest  blue  or  most  sparkling  black,  if  they 
only  shone  with  pride  and  self-complacency. 
Well, — such  as  he  was,  he  had  one  ardent  ad- 
mirer who  thought  his  person  all  perfection — 
that  one  was  himself. 

It  was  a  very  original  idea ;  and  if  such  a 
one  does  sometimes  strike  great  minds,  we  have 
generally  remarked  that  those  minds  belong  to 
the  ugliest  people. 

Mr.  Burridge  was  of  a  good  family,  and  he 
had  several  valuable  connexions.    He  had  a 
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cousin  in  the  ministry  ;  one  nephew  an  emi- 
nent hanker ;  and  one  a  reviewer ;  yet  until 
this  sudden  change  in  his  fortune  he  had  lived 
in  great  seclusion. 

He  thought  it  a  curious  coincidence  that,  a 
short  time  after  this  accession,  and  just  when 
he  no  longer  needed  it,  his  cousin,  the  minister, 
should  present  him  with  a  very  hadsome  sine- 
cure. Some  spiteful  people  thought  that  the 
minister,  being  a  married  man  with  a  large  fa- 
mily, and  having  no  idea  that  Mr.  Burridgc 
was  a  marrying  man  likely  to  have  another, 
presented  him  with  the  sinecure  in  the  hopes 
that  he  would  live  solely  upon  it,  and  in  grati- 
tude bequeath  his  fortune,  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  to  him  and  his.  People  have 
such  absurd  ideas ! 

However,  neither  sinecure  nor  inheritance 
made  any  difference  in  Burridge's  style  of  liv- 
ing. In  his  poverty  he  had  made  very  few  ac- 
quaintances ;  therefore,  the  change  in  his  cir- 
cumstances was  little  known,  considering  how 
rapid,  in  general,  is  the  diffusion  of  such  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  the  few  who  did  know  it 
were  very  anxious  to  keep  it  to  themselves ; 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  every  new  discoverer 
of  Burridge's  wealth  would  become  an  addi- 
tional claimant  for  his  favour,  and  a  manoeuvrer 
for  a  place  in  his  will ;  where  they  agreed,  in 
the  old  adage,  "  the  fewer  the  better  cheer." 

However,  if  Burridge  did  not  think  much 
about  marriage,  he  thought  still  less  about 
death ;  as  to  his  will,  the  idea  of  making  one 
had  never  once  crossed  his  mind";  while  now 
and  then,  when  he  had  taken  an  extra  glass  of 
wine,  or  when  he  had  found  no  buttons  on  his 
shirts  and  flannel  waistcoats,  he  had  begun  to 
calculate  what  that  expensive,  and,  as  he  had 
hitherto  thought,  useless  luxury,  a  wife,  might 
cost  him ;  at  such  moments  the  image  of  Jessi- 
ca Thornton,  a  very  pretty  girl,  the  protegee 
niece  of  Sir  William  Vernon,  one  of  Burridge's 
few  intimates,  seemed  to  hover  about  the  cor- 
ners of  his  dingy  London  sitting-room,  whose 
darkness  was  rendered  visible  by  the  light  of 
one  mould  candle,  its  fellow  having  been 
snuffed  out  with  unconscious,  because  habitual, 
economy. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Burridge  certainly  ad- 
mired women  in  general,  and  Jessica  Thornton 
in  particular,  he  was  only  just  slowly  becom- 
ing aware  that  he  was  a  marrying  man,  and, 
lo  !  ere  long,  the  truth  burst  upon  him,  that  he 
was  a  very  great  catch :  but  we  anticipate  the 
world  did  not  suspect  the  truth,  because  he  re- 
mained in  his  obscure  lodgings,  employed  an 
old  Scotch  tailor,  called  Macbotcher,  who  lived 
in  York  street,  Strand,  was  very  gruff  and 
uncouth,  and  kept  only  one  servant,  a  country 
lad,  who  had  acted  at  once  as  butler,  valet, 
nurse,  and  drudge.  This  boy,  Tim,  was  the 
son  of  respectable  parents  :  but  from  reading 
the  Penny  Magazine,  and  the  Sunday  Intelli- 
gencer, was  grown  literary  and  ambitious.  He 
had  a  great  idea  that  all  men  were  equal :  but 
then  he  knew  that  every  thing  must  have  a  be- 
ginning ;  and  he  thought  and  said,  "  that  there 
was  no  place  like  "  Lunnon"  to  make  the  fortune 
of  a  man  of  genius." 


Burridgc,  who  having  been  in  ill  health,  had 
been  ordered  by  his  physician  to  be  well  rub- 
bed with  horse-hair  gloves  every  morning, 
happened  one  day  in  the  country  to  see  Tim 
rubbing  down  a  colt.  The  zeal  and  energy  of 
the  lad  struck  him.  He  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  service,  and  give  him  his  board,  livery, 
and  five  pounds  a  year.  Tim,  though  the  son 
of  a  small  farmer,  was  dazzled  by  the  thought 
of  "  Lunnon,"  teased  his  parents  into  consent- 
ing, and  transferred  his  wonderful  rubbing 
powers  from  the  colt  to  Burridge. 

We  have  said  that  Burridge's  unostentatious 
and  humble  mode  of  life,  his  somewhat  shabby 
dress,  uncouth  manners,  and  penurious  habits, 
prevented  the  world  from  detecting  in  him  the 
marrying  man.  The  world  is  often  so  de- 
ceived: a  bland,  smiling,  gallant  favourite  of 
the  ladies,  with  a  well-appointed  town  and 
country  house,  an  equipage,  a  lady's  horse, 
and  a  grand  piano,  is  often  a  mere  decoy — an 
ignis  fatuus,  leading  beauty  into  the  slough  of 
Despond  ;  he  is  too  comfortable  to  feel  the  want 
of  a  wife ;  he  knows  he  is  all-important  only 
as  long  as  he  is  single,  and  holds  out  false 
hopes  only  to  beguile  the  fair.  The  reputed 
marrying  man,  whether  young,  middle-aged, 
or  old,  is  often,  in  his  own  cold,  selfish  heart, 
the  confirmed  bachelor.  Sometimes  the  wealth 
is  as  unreal  as  the  man,  and  the  "  excellent 
catch"  is  a  mere  fortune-hunter  in  disguise — 
but  that  is  another  case,  and  not  exactly  in 
point.  All  we  wish  to  enforce  is,  that  the  genu- 
ine marrying  man  is  often  a  surly,  bearish, 
contradictory,  parsimonious  old  fellow — ungal- 
lant,  and  apparently  caring  little  for  women, — 
living  in  no  style, — therefore  the  better  able  to 
afford  a  wife. 

And  such  persons,  (alas,  for  these  unhappy 
times !)  often,  when  their  circumstances  are 
clearly  ascertained,  are  joyfully  accepted,  not 
merely  by  interested  parents,  but  interesting 
daughters.  Mr.  Burridge  was  in  his  sitting- 
room,  taking  an  economical  bachelor's  privi- 
lege of  completing  his  toilet  by  his  only  fire — 
which  fire,  being  habitually  kept  low,  and  only 
fed  with  cheap  and  therefore  inferior  coals, 
was  little  more  than  a  small  mass  of  black  pow- 
der, with  a  wreath  of  green  smoke  struggling 
to  rise — like  timid  Genius,  in  its  first  battle 
with  Fate.  The  sun,  which  for  .a  December 
sun  was  a  very  bright  one,  had  helped  at  once 
to  put  out  the  fire,  and  to  reconcile  Mr.  Bur- 
ridge to  its  extinction. 

"  Never  mind  the  fire,  Tim,"  he  said,  as  Tim 
knelt  down  to  blow  it,  and  piled  the  shovel  and 
tongs  perpendicularly,  as  he  said,  to  make  it 
"  draw,"  a  common  and  often  useless  contriv- 
ance. "  Never  mind  it ;  the  sun  warms  the 
room  sufficiently,  and  coals  are  very  dear  this 
winter.  Besides,  when  I'm  going  out,  I  al- 
ways like  the  fire  to  be  going  out  too  !" 

"But,  sur,  you  aint  agoing  out,  surely,  with 
that  'ere  cold  ?" 

«•  Why,  yes,  Tim,  now  you've  rubbed  me  so 
thoroughly,  I  feel  much  better." 

"  These  'ere  patent  'ossair  renowators  is  a 
fust-rate  invention,  sur,"  said  Tim,  looking  at 
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the  instruments  of  friction  with  awe,  and  try- 
ing them  on  his  own  hand. 

"  Put  them  away,  Tim,"  said  Burridge, 
"  you'll  wear  them  out!" 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  I  beant  so  rough  as  all  that, 
neither ;  all  men  is  hequals — and  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue— $iere,  just  arrange  my 
hair." 

Burridge  could  not  bear  to  call  it  a  wig, 
even  to  Tim  ;  he  was  a  man  who  liked  to  fancy 
himself  a  hero,  even  to  his  valet  de  chambre  ; 
and  where  is  the  hero  would  own  to  wearing  a 
wig? 

"  There :  how  do  you  think  I  look  now  ?" 

"  Beautiful,  sur !  I've  rubbed  you  as  smooth 
as  glass — you  don't  look  like  the  same !" 

"  Well,  Tim,  here,  remove  these  books  and 
papers — I  can't  settle  to  anything  to-day  :  I 
think  I  shall  go  and  call  on  the  Vernons." 

"  Well,  sur,  if  you'll  folly  my  adwice,  you 
will." 

"Didjyou  ever  see  Miss  Jessica  Thornton, Tim?" 

"  Yes,  sur,  she  gave  me  a  shilling^once." 

"  Very  extravagant  that,"  answered  Bur- 
ridge, shaking  his  head. 

"  She  gave  it  me,  sur,  when  I  took  that 'ere 
note  from  you,  a  basking  for  the  hophodildock, 
when  you  had  the  rheumatis,  and  she  asked  all 
about  it,  and  told  me  how  to  use  it ;  and  then 
she  said,  '  Good  bye,  Tim,'  and  she  gave  me  a 
shilling." 

"  A !  'twas  then  she  gave  it  him,"  muttered 
Burridge:  "that  makes  a  difference.  Tim, 
should  you  like  to  have  a  mistress  ?" 

"  No,  sur,"  said  Tim,  reddening  with  anger, 
"  I  walues  wartue  and  repitation  as  father 
done  afore  me ;  but  I  shouldn't  object  to  a 
wife,  if  I  could  afford  one." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  Burridge,  gravely, 
1 1  I  mean,  should  you  like  me  to  have  a  wife  ? 
— as  I  am  your  master,  my  wife  would  be  your 
mistress." 

Oh  !  what,  a  grand  lady,  sur  !  in  course  she 
would — I  shouldn't  object,  sur,  if  she  wor 
sootable." 

"  But  don't  you  think,  Tim,  I'm  too  old  to 
marry  ?" 

"No,  sur,  but  I  thinks  you're  too  old  to  be 
single." 

" Bravo!  Tim,  a  capital  answer.  I  begin  to 
think  so  too.  Well,  I'm  going  out.  First,  I 
shall  go  into  the  city,  to  buy  some  of  those 
eight-pence-halfpenny  gloves  I've  seen  adver- 
tised:— the  idea  of  paying  half-a-crown  for 
light  kid  gloves,  that  one  can't  wear  a  dozen 
times  without  the  expense  of  having  them 
cleaned,  when  one  can  get  them  for  eight- 
pence-halfpenny,  by  just  looking  about  one  ! 
And  then  I  shall  call  on  the  Vernons.  Now, 
Tim,  be  careful,  and  don't  waste  anything. 
Mr.  Medler,  over  the  way,  tells  me  he  some- 
times sees  a  blazing  fire  in  this  room  when  I'm 
out,  and  that  you  seem  to  be  sauntering  about, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  doing  nothing." 

"  It's  nothing  but  his  wiciousness,  sur.  I 
never  has  a  good  fire,  but  when  I'm  expecting 
you,  and  afeard  you'll  be  cold.  I'm  above 
burning  the  coals  up  for  myself ;  it's  a  wile  in- 
wention ;  and  I  never  looks  out  a  window  but 


to  see  whether  you're  a  coming,  sur,  and  then? 
sure  enough,  I  sees  him  ;  he  does  nothing  but 
spy  and  tell  tales.  He's  no  gentleman,  I'm 
sure." 

"  Yes,  Tim,  he  is:  so  speak  respectfully  of 
him." 

"  Well,  sur,  and  if  he  is,  all  men  are  he- 
quals, according  to  nature  and  immutable  jus- 
tis,  both  he  as  wurks  and  he  as  sits  at  home 
liidle,  a  running  of  him  down ;  and  he  'avc 
wounded  a  hequal  in  a  tender  pint !" 

"  Keep  such  folly  to  yourself,  Tim:  I  am 
going  to  the  Vernons.  That  gruel  was  excel- 
lent— you  can  finish  it — there  is  plenty  left, 
with  a  piece  of  bread  ;  it  will  do  for  your  din- 
ner ;  and  mind  you  have  my  broth  and  boiled 
mutton,  with  the  turnips  well  mashed,  ready 
by  five.  There,  do  I  look  well  in  front,  with 
this  coat,  Tim  ?" 

"  You  looks  most  becoming,  sur." 

"  And  how  do  I  look  behind  ?" 

"  Better  still,  sur,"  said  Tim,  following  to 
open  the  door ;  then  returning,  he  stirred  up 
the  fire,  and  extravagantly  put  on  two  bundles 
of  wood.  "  Better  still,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  at  least  to  my  taste  :  I'm  glad  enough  to 
see  your  back  for  a  time,  master.  Nice,  in- 
deed!" he  said,  tasting  the  wretched  lukewarm 
remains  of  the  gruel :  "  master  and  I  is  of 
werry  different  opinions  on  that  pint.  Yet  he 
aint  a  bad  master  nuther ;  and  I,  being  a  good 
survant,  desarves  good  fare  !"  So  saying,  Tim 
threw  the  gruel  under  the  grate  ;  retired  to  a 
sort  of  larder,  returned  with  a  gridiron  and  a 
large  piece  of  the  mutton  originally  destined 
for  his  master's  dinner ;  he  broiled  it ;  then 
taking  a  key  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  coat  Bur- 
ridge had  just  taken  off,  he  opened  a  cellaret, 
and  mixed  himself  a  splendid  tumbler  of  brandy 
and  water ;  drew  down  the  blinds,  put  his  feet 
on  the  fender,  warmed  himself  before  the  now 
excellent  fire,  and  said,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
delight,  "  That's  what  I  calls  comfort — I  only 
wishes  Mrs.  Flounce  were  here,  on  the  other 
side,  with  just  such  another  glass.  How  my 
arm  do  ache  with  rubbing  master  down  !  Come, 
it  would  be  too  bad  to  work  like  a  'oss,  and 
then  dine  on  water-gruel,  and  that  with  all  the 
good  out  of  the  grits — master  took  care  of  that ! 
Ah !  these  are  the  best  renowators  after  all — 
they  beats  the  '  patent  'oss  'air'  ones  all  to  no- 
thing !" — Theodore  Hook. 

.  To  make  Kitchen  Vegetables  tender. — 
When  peas,  French  beans,  &c.  do  not  boil  easily, 
it  has  usually  been  imputed  to  the  coolness  of 
the  season,  or  to  the  rains.  This  popular  notion 
is  erroneous.  The  difficulty  of  boiling  them 
soft  arises  from  an  excess  of  gypsum  imbibed 
during  their  growth.  To  correct  this,  throw  a 
small  quantity  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  into  the 
pot  along  with  the  vegetables. 

Antigonus. — Being  in  his  tent,  heard  two 
soldiers  who  were  standing  outside  speak  very 
disrespectfully  of  him.  After  he  had  listened 
some  time,  he  opened  the  tent  and  said  to  them, 
"If  you  wish  to  speak  thus  of  me,  you  might 
at  least  go  a  little  aside." — Sidzer. 
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A  FAMILY  PARTY. 

Gentle  reader  !  we  promised  thee  at  the  out- 
set of  our  journey  pleasant  companions  by  the 
way,  and  as  an  earnest  of  that  promise,  we 
have  introduced  Benjamin  Bosky  and  Uncle 
Tim.  We  would  not  bespeak  the  courtsey  for 
others  that  are  soon  to  follow.  In  passing 
happily  through  life,  half  the  battle  depends 
upon  the  persons  with  whom  we  may  be  as- 
sociated. And  shall  we  carry  spleen  to  the 
closet? — grope  for  that  daily  plague  in  our 
books,  when  it  elbows  and  stares  us  in  the  face 
at  every  turn  ?  To  chronicle  the  "  Painful 
Peregrinations"  of  Uncle  Timothy  through 
this  live-long  day,  would  exhibit  him,  like 
"Patience,"  not  sitting  "on  a  monument, 
smiling  at  grief,"  but  lolling  on  Mr.  Bosky's 
britschka,  laughing  (in  his  sleeve !)  at  the 
strange  peculiarities  of  the  Muffs,  and  listen- 
with  mild  endurance  to  the  unaccountable 
antipathies  of  Mrs.  Flumgarten.  Now  the 
Fubsys  might  be  called,  par  excellence  a  prudent 
family. 

And  prudence  is  a  nymph  we  much  admire, 
She  loves  to  aid  the  hypocrite  and  liar, 
Helping  poor  rascals  through  the  mire, 
Whom  filth  and  infamy  begrime : 

She's  one  of  guilt's  most  useful  drudges, 
Her  good  advice  she  never  grudges, 
Gives  parsons  meekness,  gravity  to  judges  ; 
But  frowns  upon  the  man  of  rhyme ! 

Good  store  of  prudence  had  the  Fubsy 
family.  Their  honest  scruples  always  pre- 
vented them  from  burning  their  fingers.  They 
were  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well.  They 
kept  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law.  They 
were  vastly  prone  to  measure  other  people's 
morality  by  the  family  bushel,  and  had  exceed- 
ingly grand  notions  touching  their  self-import- 
ance; (little  minds,  like  little  men,  cannot 
afford  to  stoop  ! )  which  those  who  have  seen  a 
cock  on  a  dughill,  or  a  crow  in  a  gutter,  may 
have  some  idea  of. 

Nothing  pleased  Mrs.  Flumgarten.  Mr. 
Bosky's  equipage  she  politely  brought  into 
depreciating  comparison  with  the  staring  yel- 
low and  blue,  brass-mounted,  and  screw- wigged 
turn-out  of  her  acquaintances  the  Kickwitches, 
the  mushroom  aristocracy  of  retired  "  Putty 
and  Lead !"  And  when  Mr.  Muff,  who  was  no 
herald,  hearing  something  about  Mr.  Bosky's 
arms  being  painted  on  the  panels,  innocently 
enquired  whether  his  legs  were  not  painted 
too? — at  which  Uncle  Timothy  involuntarily 
smiled — the  scarlet-liverid  pride  of  the  Fubsys 
rushed  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  bridled  up, 
wondering  what  there  was  in  Mr.  Muff's 
question  to  be  laughed  at.  Knowing  the 
susceptibility  of  Mrs.  Flumgarten' s  nervous 
system,  Uncle  Timothy  desired  John  Tompkins 
to  drive  moderately  slow.  This  was  "  Scratch- 
ing away  at  snail's  pace  !  a  cat's  gallop !"  "  A 
little  faster,  John,"  said  Uncle  Timothy, 
mildly.  This  was  racing  along  like  "  Sabbath- 
day,  pleasure-taking,  public-house  people  in  a 
tax-cart !"  Not  an  exhibition,  prospect,  person, 
or  thing  were  to  her  mind.  The  dinner,  which 
might  have  satisfied  Apicius,  she  dismissed 
with  "  faint  praise,"  sighing  a  supplementary 


complaint,  by  way  of  errata,  that  there  "  was 
no  pickles  /" — and  the  carving — until  the  well- 
bred  Mrs.  Flumgarten  snatched  the  knife  and 
fork  out  of  Uncle  Timothy's  hands — was 
"awful!  horrid!"  Then  she  never  tastes 
such  sherry  as  she  ^oes  at  her  cousins'  the 
Shuffiebothams ;  and  as  for  their  black  amber 
(Hambro'  ?)  grapes,  oh  !  they  were  fit  for  your 
perfect  gentlefolks! — An  inquiry  from  mine 
host,  whether  Uncle  Timothy  preferred  a  light 
or  full  wine,  drew  forth  this  jocular  answer, 
"  I  like  a  full  wine,  and  a  full  bottle,  Master 
Boniface." — "  So  do  I,"  added  the  unguarded 
Mr.  Muff.  This  was  "  tremendt'ous !"  The 
two  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and  having 
decided  on  a  joint  scowl,  it  fell  with  annhilat- 
ing  blackness  on  the  master-mason,  and  Mrs. 
Muff  trod  upon  his  toes  under  the  table,  a  con- 
jugal hint  that  Mr.  Muff  had  taken  enough  ! 
Mrs.  Flumgarten  had  a  momentary  tiff  with 
Mrs., Muff  upon  some  trifling  family  jealousy, 
which  brought  into  contest  their  diminutive 
dignities ;  but  as  the  fond  sisters  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  Fubsys,  and  as  the 
Fubsys  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  ab- 
using one  another  with  impunity,  the  sarcastic 
compliments  and  ironical  sneers  they  so  loving- 
ingly  exchanged  passed  for  nothing  after  the 
first  fire.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Flumgarten,  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  who  had  backed  out 
of  this  party  of  pleasure,  (?)  left  his  lady  at  a 
sad  loss  for  one  favorite  subject  in  which  she 
revelled,  because  it  annoyed  him ;  consequently 
there  was  no  vulgar  impertinent  hits  at  "  your 
clever  people !"  This  hiatus  led  to  some 
melancholy  details  of  what  she  had  suffered  in 
her  matrimonial  pilgrimage. 

"  Suffered ! "  muttered  the  middle-aged 
gentleman,  indignantly.  "  Yes,  Madam  Zan- 
tippa,  you  have  suffered  !  But  what  ?  Why, 
your  green-eyed  illiterate  prejudices  to  mar  all 
that  makes  the  domestic  hearth  intellectual 
and  happy !  Yes,  you  have  reduced  it  to  a 
cheerless  desert,  where  you  reign  the  restless 
fury  of  contradiction  and  discord  V 

Master  Guy  Muff,  the  eldest  born  of  Brutus, 
a  youth  who  exhibited  a  capacious  develop- 
ment of  the  eating  and  drinking  organs,  with 
a  winning  smile  that  would  have  made  his 
fortune  through  a  horse-collar,  emerged  from 
his  post  of  honor  behind  the  puffed  sleeves 
and  rustling  skirts  of  "ma's,"  and  aunt's  silk 
gowns. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Guy,"  said  Mrs  Flum- 
j  garten,  soothingly;  "it's  only  Mr.  Timwig." 
i  "  I  arn't  a-going  to,  aunt,"  snuffled  the 
I  self-complaisant  Master  Guy. 

"  I  hope,  young  gentleman,"  said  Uncle 
Timothy,  (for  looking  at  the  lump  of  living 
lumber,  he  did  not  venture  to  suppose,)  "  that 
you  leam  your  lessons,  and  are  perfect  in  your 
exercises." 

"What, — hoop,  skipping-rope,  and pris'ner's 

base  ?" 

"  Can  you  parse?" 

"  Oh,  yes?    I  pass  my  time  in  dumps  and 

marloes." 

"Speak  your  Christmas-piece,  to  Mr.  Tim- 
tiffin,  do,  dear  Guy!"  said  "  ma,"  coaxingly. 
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Master  Guy  made  the  ^effort,  Mr.  Brutus 
Muff  acting  as  prompter. 

Master  Guy  (taking  in  each  hand  a  dessert^ 
plate). 

"  Look  here  upon  this  pic-<«?*,  and  on  this, 
The  counter— counter — " 

"  Sink  the  shop  !"  whispered  Uncle  Timothy. 
Mr.  Muff.    "  Fit  presen-ft'-ment — " 
"  You  put  the  boy  out,  Mr.  Muff,  as  you 
always  do  !"  snarled  Mrs.  Muff. 
Master  Muff. — 

"—Of  two  brothers, 
See  what  grace  was  seated  on  that  brow ; 
Hy-Hy-» 

"  Isn't  it  something  about  curls  and  front  /" 
said  Mr.  Muff. 

"  Mrs.  Muff  took  this  as  an  affront  to  her 
own  particular  jazey,  which  was  bushily 
redolent  of  both  ;  she  darted  a  fierce  from  a  la 
Fubsy  at  the  interrogator,  that  awed  him  to 
silence, 

Mastcr  Muff. — 

A  eye  like  Ma's  to  threaten  and  command—" 

The  subdued  master-mason  felt  the  full  force 
of  this  line,  to  which  his  son  Guy's  appropriate 
pronunciation  and  personal  stare  gave  a  neio 
reading.  Here  the  juvenile  spouter  broke 
down,  upon  which  Mrs.  Flumgarten  took  his 
voice  under  her  patronage,  and  having  prevailed 
on  him  to  try  a  song,  the  "young  idea  "  began 
an  excruciating  wheeze,  as  if  a  pair  of  bellows 
had  been  invited  to  sing,  the  following  morceau. 
"  More  so,"  said  Mrs.  Muff,  encouragingly, 
"because  pa  said  it  was  almost  good  enough 
to  be  sung  a  Sunday  after  Tabernacle.'''' 

There  was  8  little  bird, 

His  cage  hung  in  the  hall ; 
On  Monday  morning,  May  the  third. 

He  couldn't  6ing  at  all. 

And  for  this  reason,  mark, 
Good  people,  great  and  small, 

Because  the  pussey,  for  a  lark, 
Had  eat  him,  bones  and  all. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Aunt  F.  approvingly,  "  that  is 
a  song !  None  of  your  frothy  comic  stuff  that 
some  folks  (!  !)  is  so  fond  of. 

She  now  entertained  Uncle  Timothy  with  an 
account,  full  of  bombast  and  brag,  of  some 
grand  wedding  that  had  recently  been  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Fubsy  family, — Gandlerigs  having 
condescended  to  adulterate  the  patrician  of 
St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields  with  the  plebian  pud- 
dle of  the  City  Gardens,  the  'Sometimes  subur- 
ban retreat  of  the  Fubsys,  where  they  farmed 
a  magnificient  chateau,  which,  like  the  great 
Westphalian  Baron  de  Thunder-tan-trounck's, 
had  a  door  and  a  window.  Uncle  Timothy,  to 
change  the  subject,  called  on  Mr.  Brutus  Muff 
for  a  song. 

"  I  never  heerd  Mr.  Muff  sing,  Mr.  Timwig," 
chimed  the  sisters  simultaneously. 

"  Indeed !  Then,  ladies,  it  will  be  the 
greater  novelty.  Come,  my  good  sir ;  but  the 
first  glass  of  wine  with  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Timwiddy,  you  will  make  Mr.  Muff 
quite  top-heavy !  It  must  be  only  half  a 
glass,"  said  Mrs.  Muff  authoritatively. 


"  The  top  half,  if  you  please,  madam,"  said 
the  middle-aged  gentleman;  and  he  poured 
out  a  "regal  purple  stream"  till  it  kissed 
without  flowing  over  the  brim.  Mr.  Muff 
brought  the  bumper  to  a  level  with  his  lips, 
and,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing, 
put  both  halves  out  of  sight ! 

"Is  the  man  mad?"  cried  the  amazed  Mrs. 
Muff. 

"  Has  he  lost  his  senses?"  ejaculated  the  be- 
wildered Mrs.  Flumgarten. 

"He  has  found  them,  rather,"  whispered 
the  satirical-nosed  gentleman. 

The  bland  looks  and  persuasive  tones  of 
Uncle  Timothy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  last 
bumper,  had  wrought  wonders  on  the  master- 
mason.  He  looked  Silenus-like  and  rosy,  and 
glanced 'his  little  peering  eye  across  the  table 
— Mrs.  Muff  having  a  voice  too  in  the  affair — 
for  an  assenting  nod  from  the  fierce  black 
velvet  turban  of  his  better  and  bigger  half. 
But  Mrs.  Muff  made  no  signs,  and  he  paused 
irresolute  ;  when  another  kind  word  from  the 
middle-aged  gentleman  encouraged  him  at 
all  hazards,  to  begin  with, 

Doctor  Pott  lived  up  one  pair, 
And  reach'd  his  room  by  a  comical  stair  ! 
Like  all  M JD.'s, 
He  pocketed  fees 
As  quick  as  he  could, 
As  doctors  should ! 
And  rented  a  knocker  near  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Tib  his  rib  was  not  wery  young, 
Wery  short,  wery  tall, 
Wery  fair  vithal ; 
But  she  had  a  tongue 
Wery  pat,  wery  glib 
For  a  snow-vhite  fib, 
And  wery  veil  hung ! 

"You  shan't  sing  another  line,  that  you 
shan't,  Brutus  !"  vociferated  Mrs.  Muff.  But. 
the  Cockney  Roman,  undaunted  and  vocal, 
went  on  singing, 

Says  Doctor  Peter  Pott,  "  As  I  know  vhat's  vhat, 
My  ante-nervous  patent  pill  on  Tib  my  rib  I'll  try  ; 

If  Mrs.  P.  vill  svallow,  iv  dissolution  follow, 
And  she  should  kick  the  bucket,  I'm  sure  I 'shan't 
cry!" 

"Where  could  he  have  learned  such  a  rubbish- 
ing song?  A  man,  too,  after  pa's  own  heart!" 
sighed  Mrs.  Muff. 

Mr.  Muff. — 

And  vel  the  doctor  knew  that  a  leer  pas  les  deux  yeux 
Mrs.  Pott  vithstand  could  not,  when  shot  from  Peter's 
eye; 

So  presently  plump  at  her  he  opes  his  organic  battery, 
And  said  the  pill  it  voulden't  kill,  no,  not  a  fly  ! 

"  Have  you  no  compassion  for  my  poor 
nerves  ?"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Muff  pathetically. 

"None  vatsumdever,"  replied  the  stoical 
Brutus.  "  Vat  compassion  have  you  ever  had 
for  mine  ?" 

"  Besides,"  said  he  "  I  svear,  d'ye  see, 

By  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Doctor  P. 

By  my  vig  and  my  cane, 

Brass  knocker  and  bell, 

And  the  cab  in  vich  I  cut  sich  a  svell, 

That  single  pill  (a  pill,  by  the  by, 

Is  a  dose  ! ;  if  Mrs.  Potts  vill  try, 

Of  gout  and  phthisic  she'll  newer  complain. 

And  newer  vant  to  take  physic  again." 

Down  it  slid, 

And  she  newer  did  ! 
(The  Doctor  vith  laughing  was  like  to  burst !) 
For  this  wery  good  reason— it  finished  her  first. 
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"I'll  send,"  cried  Mrs.  Flumgarten,  furiously, 
"  for  one  of  the  L  division." 

"  You  may  send  to  Old  Nick  for  one  of  tlie 
L  division !  "  shouted  the  valiant  Mr.  Muff, 
aspirating  with  particular  emphasis  the  let- 
ter L. 

"  Here  I  lays,  Teddy  O'Blaize,  (Singing) 

And  my  body  quite  at  its  cmc  is ; 
Vith  the  top  of  my  nose  and  the  tops  of  my  toes 

Turn'd  up  to  the  roots  of  the  daisies ! 

And  now,  my  invaluable  spouse,  as  I  carn't 
conwenently  sing  you  any  more  moral  lessons, 
I'll  tipple  you  two  or  three  !"  And  Mr.  Muff, 
with  admirable  coolness  and  precision,  filled 
himself  a  bumper.  "  First  and  foremust,  from 
this  day  hcnceforrer'd,  I'm  determined  to  be 
my  own  lord  and  master. 

"Imprimis  and  secondly,  I  don't  choose  to 
be  the  hen-pecked,  collywoffiing,  under-the- 
fear-of-his-vife-and-a-broomstick  Jerry  Sneak 
and  Pollycoddle,  that  the  Vhitechapel  pin- 
maker  vas  !  You  shan't,  like  his  loving  Lizzy, 
currycombe  my  precious  vig,  and  smuggle  my 
last  vill!" 

"  Et  tu  Brute!"  said  Uncle  Timothy,  in  a 
half  whisper. 

"  He  is  a  brute !"  sobbed  Mrs.  Flumgarten, 
"  to  speak  so  of  dear  pa !" 

"  Don't  punooke  me,  Mrs.  Flumgarten,  into 
'fending  and  proving,  or  I  shall  let  the  cat  out 
the  bag,  and  the  kittens  into  the  bargain ! 
By  the  Lord,  Harry,  I'll  peach,  Mrs.  Muff. 

Mrs  Flumgarten's  unruly  member  was  about 
to  pour  upon  the  master-mason  a  flood  of 
Fubsyean  eloquence,  when  Prudence,  the 
family  guardian  angel,  took  her  by  the  tongue's 
tip,  as  St.  Dunstan  took  a  certain  ebony 
gentleman  by  the  nose.  She  telegraphed  Mrs. 
Muff,  and  Mrs.  Muff  telegraphed  the  intelligent 
Guy.  Just  as  Brutus  was  fetching  breath  for 
another  ebullition,  with  his  hand  on  the  decan- 
ter for  another  bumper,  he  found  himself  half 
throttled  in  the  Cornish  hug  of  his  affectionate 
and  blubbering  first-born !  When  a  chimney 
caught  fire,  it  was  a  custom  in  Merrie  England 
to  drop  down  it  a  live  goose,  in  the  quality  of 
extinguisher  !  And  no  goose  ever  performed 
its  office  better  than  the  living  Guy.  He 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  gooseberry  eyes, 
and  played  upon  pa  so  effectually,  that  Mr. 
Muff 's  ire  or  fire  wag  speedily  put  out;  and 
when,  to  prevent  a  coroner's  inquest,  the 
obedient  child  was  motioned  by  the  ladies  to 
relax  his  filial  embrace,  the  mollified  master- 
mason  began  to  sigh  and  sob  too.  The  politic 
sisters  now  proposed  to  cut  short  their  day's 
pleasure  I — Uncle  Timothy,  to  whom  it  was 
some  consolation,  that  while  he  had  been  sit- 
ting upon  thorns,  his  tormentors  too,  were  a 
little  nettled,  seeing  bluff  John  Tompkins  in 
the  stable  yard  grooming  con  amore  one  of  Mr. 
Bosky's  pet  bloods,  called  out, 

"John!  I'm  afraid  we  were  too  many  this 
morning  for  that  shying  left-wheclcr.  Now, 
if  he  should  take  to  kicking — " 

"  Kicking  !  Mr.  Timwiddy  !"  screamed  Mrs. 
Flumgarten. 

"Kicking!  Mr.  Timwig!"  echoed  Mrs. 
Muff. 


Herodotus  (who  practised  what  he  preached) 
said,  "When telling  a  lie  will  be  profitable,  let 
it  be  told !" — "  He  may  lie,"  said  Plato,  "  who 
knows  how  to  do  it  in  a  suitable  time,"  So 
thought  John  Tompkins !  who  hoping  to  frighten 
his  unwelcome  customers  into  an  omnibus,  and 
drive  home  Uncle  Timothy  in  capital  style,  so 
aggravated  the  possible  kickings,  plungings, 
takings  fright,  and  runnings  away  of  that  ter- 
rible left- wheeler,  that  the  accommodating  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  was  easily  persuaded  by 
the  ladies  to  lighten  the  weight  and  diminish 
the  danger,  by  returning  to  town  by  some 
other  conveyance.  And  it  was  highly  entertain- 
ing to  mark  the  glum  looks  of  John  when  he 
doggedly  put  the  horses  to,  and  how  he  mis- 
chievously let  the  whipcord  into  the  sensitive 
flanks  of  the  "shying  left- wheeler,"  that 
honored  every  draft  on  his  fetlocks,  and  con- 
firmed the  terrifying  anticipations  and  multi- 
plications of  the  veracious  John  Tompkins  ! 

"  Song  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the 
sound," — and  John  sweetened  his  by  humming 
the  following,  in  which  he  encored  himself 
several  times,  as  he  drove  Mrs.  Flumgarten 
and  family  to  town. 

Dash  along!  splash  along!  hi,  gee  ho! 

Four-and  twenty  periwigs  all  of  a  row ! 
Save  me  from  a  tough  yarn  twice  over  told — 
Save  me  from  a  Jerry  Sneak,  and  save  me  from  a  scold. 

A  horse  is  not  a  mare,  and  a  cow  is  not  a  calf; 
A  woman  that  talks  all  day  long  has  too  much  tongue 
by  half. 

To  the  music  of  the  fiddle  I  like  to  figure  in ; 
But  off  I  cut  a  caper  from  the  music  ot  the  chin! 

When  Madam's  in  her  tantrums,  and  Madam  'gins  to 

cry ; 

If  you  want  to  give  her  change,  hold  an  ingun  to  her 

eye; 

But  if  she  shakes  her  pretty  fist,  and  longs  to  come  to 
blows, 

You  may  slip  through  her  fingers,  if  you  only  sope  your 
nose! 

Dash  along!  splash  along!  hi,  gee  ho! 
No  horse  so  fast  can  gallop  as  a  woman's  tongue  can  go. 
"  Needs  must,"  I  have  heard  my  granny  say,  "  when  the 
devil  drives." 

I  wish  he  drove  instead  of  me.  this  brace  of  scolding 

wivesi  * 

George  Daniel. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  FRANCE. 

Among  the  evils  to  be  traced  to  the 
suppression  of  public  discussion  in  such 
a  country  as  France,  none  are  more  likely 
to  be  attended  with  mischievous  conse- 
quences than  this — that  schemes  of  the 
most  questionable  character  are  thrust 
into  public  notice  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Government,  whilst  they  are  protected 
from  that  criticism  and  investigation  which 
can  alone  test  their  value  and  establish 
their  character.  And  here  we  are  not 
speaking  of  political  objects  or  institu- 
tions, but  of  undertakings  connected  with 
the  laws  of  credit  and  the  interests  of 
trade.    The  rudiments  of  social  life  are 
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subjected  to  the  same  coercion  which 
hangs  over  the  political  existence  of  the 
French ;  and  it  is  as  unsafe  or  impossible 
to  maintain  before  the  French  public  a 
proposition  of  political  economy  adverse 
to  the  schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  it 
would  be  to  attack  his  title  to  the  Imperial 
Crown.  We  have  therefore  read  with- 
out astonishment,  though  with  extreme 
regret,  the  observations  recently  published 
by  the  Journal  des  Debats  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  wildest  financial  schemes  of 
the  time,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
nothing  short  of  a  necessity,  of  which 
happily  we  have  no  idea,  could  have 
wrung  from  our  contemporary  opinions  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  every  principle 
of  financial  prudence  and  economical 
science. 

W e  have  already  cursorily  adverted  to 
the  plan  here  alluded  to,  and  it  is  so  char- 
acteristic  of  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government,  and  so  pregnant  with  disas- 
ter and  disappointment,  that  we  shall  now 
lay  the  subject  more  fully  before  our 
readers.  They  are  already  aware  that 
Louis  Napoleon  has  adopted  several  mea- 
sures in  the  course  of  the  last  year  to 
facilitate  what  he  terms  the  circulation  of 
capital  and  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest. 
He  has  compelled  the  bank  of  France  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  discount  to  three  per 
cent.,  and,  instead  of  confining  its  opera- 
tions to  commercial  bills,  to  advance  mo- 
ney at  the  same  rate  on  public  securities, 
and  even  on  railway  shares.  He  has 
also  introduced  the  system  of  land  banks, 
which  is  now  in  operation  on  a  large 
scale,  and  is  intended  to  facilitate  advances 
on  mortgage,  and  consequently  to  reduce 
the  current  rate  of  mortgages  throughout 
the  country.  But  these  innovations  are 
far  less  obnoxious  to  criticism  than  his 
last  financial  achievement,  which  is  the 
creation  of  a  huge  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
whose  statutes  appear  to  us  to  include 
every  defect  which  experience  and  rea- 
son have  hitherto  shown  to  be  most  fatal 
to  such  institutions.  The  capital  of  this 
bank  is  to  be  60  millions  of  francs,  or 
£2,400,000  sterling,  divided  into  120,000 
shares  at  £20  a-piece.  Of  these  shares 
one-third  are  already  issued,  representing 
a  value  of  £800,000,  and  the  means 
taken  to  introduce  them  to  the  Bourse 
were  so  skilful  that  within  the  week  they 
have  been  sold  at  120  per  cent,  premium. 
3t 


Of  the  remaining  80,000  shares,  one-third 
is  to  belong  to  the  authors  and  directors 
of  the  institution,  and  the  rest  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  other  shareholders.  Proba- 
bly this  condition  will  account  for  some 
of  the  eminent  names  which  we  see  at- 
tached to  the  scheme  ;  for,  although  the 
bankers  of  Paris  may  be  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  mania  for  such 
speculations,  there  is  certainly  not  one  of 
them  who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  penalty 
of  such  speculations,  especially  in  France. 

The  professed  object  of  this  Joint  Stock 
Bank  with  limited  liability  is  to  facilitate 
all  transactions  in  moveable  property;  to 
advance  money  on  shares  of  all  kinds ; 
to  hold  shares  itself  in  all  sorts  of  compa- 
nies ;  to  treat  for  loans  and  the  execution 
of  public  works  5  and  to  lend  the  whole 
nominal  value  on  the  security  of  public 
stocks  and  shares,  while  it  performs  the 
functions  of  a  bank  of  deposit.  To  ena- 
ble it  to  render  these  multifarious  services, 
it  will  be  empowered,  to  issue  its  own 
notes  to  an  amount  equal  to  its  subscrip- 
tions and  acquisitions  (the  term  seems 
ambiguous),  and  these  obligations  may 
extend  to  five  times  the  realised  capital 
with  the  present  issue  of  shares,  or  to  ten 
times  the  realised  capital  when  the  whole 
amount  has  been  paid  up.  These  obli- 
gations will  all  be  made  payable  at  not 
less  than  45  days,  and  they  will  generally 
extend  to  much  longer  periods;  they  will 
not  therefore  be,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
vertible. 

We  are  not  asserting  more  than  the 
experience  of  the  most  enterprising  as 
well  as  of  the  most  cautious  modern  na- 
tions abundantly  justifies,  when  we  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  example  of  a  bank 
thus  constituted  withstanding  the  recoil 
of  its  own  operations.  Such  experiments 
have  been  largely  tried  in  the  United 
States,  and  tried  to  some  extent  in  this 
country  and  in  Scotland,  but  never  and 
nowhere,  we  believe,  without  disastrous 
results ;  though,  indeed,  no  bank  we 
ever  heard  of  has  professed  at  the  very 
outset  such  an  utter  disregard  of  all  those 
principles  on  which  banking  can  be  safely 
conducted.  What  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  such  an  establishment  with  five  or 
even  ten  times  the  amount  of  its  realised 
capital  in  outstanding  liabilities,  and  all 
the  rest  in  the  most  fluctuating  forms  of 
property,  on  which  advances  have  been 
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mSde  to  their  full  value,  if  some  political 
convulsion,  or  even  some  natural  calamity 
smote  this  house  of  cards?  Suppose 
war,  suppose  the  sudden  demise  of  a  sov- 
ereign, suppose  a  famine,  or  any  of  the 
thousand  chances  from  which  mankind 
are  never  long  free,  and  what  preserva- 
tion would  such  a  bank  offer  against  the 
worst?  It  would  rise  and  fall  with  the 
tide,  and  a  low  ebb  would  cast  it  dry  upon 
the  beach. 

The  object  of  the  founders  of  this  com- 
pany can  hardly  have  been  to  create  a 
permanent  institution  on  such  conditions, 
but  this  bubble  may  take  advantage  of  the 
excited  credulity  of  the  nation  to  distribute 
into  a  thousand  channels  the  present  co- 
pious supply  of  money  ,  aided  by  Califor- 
nia and  Australia ;  to  throw  a  momentary 
glare  over  the  operatic  splendours  of  the 
new  Empire ;  and  to  confirm  the  delusion 
that  this  new  era  is  to  be  one  of  unbound- 
ed wealth,  luxury  and  gain.  That  is  no 
doubt  its  object,  and,  if  its  operations  were 
confined  to  the  next  few  months,  in  that 
object  it  would  probably  succeed.  But 
the  fallacy  on  which  such  undertakings 
rest  is  not  the  less  certain  or  the  less  cer- 
tain to  be  at  last  detected.  To  toss  about 
money  with  unheard-of  profusion  is  not 
to  enrich  a  nation,  but  the  reverse  ;  and 
the  circulation  of  credit,  which  these  men 
mistake  for  the  production  of  wealth,  is  in 
reality  no  more  than  the  expedient  of  a 
spendthrift.  It  requires  no  elaborate  ar- 
gument, clothed  with  the  authority  of 
Turgot,  to  prove  that  the  augmentation  of 
capital  is  a  fundamental  cause  of  public 
prosperity ;  but  there  is  this  condition  at- 
tached to  the  proposition — that  this  aug- 
mentation must  be  real.  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  financial  instruments  go  upon  the ' 
notion  that  the  same  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced, though  this  augmentation  of  capi- 
tal should  be  merely  imaginary — that  is, 
an  augmentation  of  the  paper  that  is  to 
represent  it.  That  is  the  principle  of  his 
letters  of  mortgage  to  encourage  advances 
on  land,  and  of  his  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
adapting  itself  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Bourse.  If  Law  had  lived  in  our  day, 
Louis  Napoleon  would  have  made  him 
his  Finance  Minister,  and  thought  that  he 
had  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone ; 
but  it  is  a  bitter  reflection  on  mankind 
that  the  experiments  of  Law  can  be  re- 
peated more  than  a  century  after  their 


failure,  by  men  who  have  his  prodigality 
and  assurance  without  his  originality  or 
his  genius. 

One  of  the  secondary  objects  to  which 
a  bank  of  this  nature  may  be  applied, 
when  it  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
or  dependent  on  an  absolute  Government, 
is  to  throw  its  weight  in  favour  of  some 
undertakings  and  in  opposition  to  others, 
and  so  to  make  the  action  of  the  State 
felt  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  money- 
market.  Here  a  loan  may  be  wrested 
from  a  great  contractor,  there  a  railway 
may  be  depressed  by  the  refusal  to  ad- 
vance money  on  its  shares,  and  above  all, 
the  public  funds  may  be  constantly  stimu- 
lated by  the  application  of  an  artificial 
demand.  By  these  tricks  all  the  ordinary 
tests  of  credit,  of  wealth,  and  of  security 
are  perplexed  and  confounded,  and  the 
interference  of  the  Government  is  felt 
even  in  the  value  and  convertibility  of 
private  property,  whilst  abundant  means 
are  found  of  providing  for  a  large  class  of 
dependants  by  the  frequent  turns  of  these 
gambling  speculations.  The  Government 
of  France  aims  at  holding  in  its  grasp  the 
whole  mechanism  of  exchange  and  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market ;  and  it  avails 
itself  of  the  avidity  and  credulity  of  the 
present  generation  to  attach  them  by  all 
their  passions  to  its  own  existence ;  but 
a  Government  which  deals  after  this 
fashion  with  the  laws  of  credit  and  of 
wealth  incurs  the  heaviest  responsibility 
which  questions  of  property  can  impose ; 
and  it  will  one  day  bear  the  brunt  of  all 
the  immoderate  speculations  which  it  now 
seeks  to  encourage. 


CROSSING  THE  DESERT. 

The  road  through  the  desert  is  most 
wonderful  in  its  features:  a  finer  cannot 
be  imagined.  It  is  wide,  hard,  firm, 
winding,  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  Kosseir  to  Thebes,  between  ranges 
of  rocky  hills,  rising  often  perpendicularly 
on  either  side,  as  if  they  had  been  scraped 
by  art;  here,  again,  rather  broken  and 
overhanging,  as  if  they  were  the  lofty 
banks  of  a  mighty  river,  and  you  travers- 
ing its  dry  and  naked  bed.  Now  you  are 
quite  landlocked ;  now  again  you  open  on 
small  valleys,  and  see  upon  heights  be- 
yond  small  square  towers.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  we  came  to  our 
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ground,  a  sort  of  dry  bay  and  burning 
sand,  with  rock  and  cliff  rising  in  jagged 
points  all  around  —  a  spot  where  the 
waters  of  ocean  might  sleep  in  stillness, 
or,  with  the  soft  voice  of  their  gentlest 
ripple,  lull  the  storm-worn  mariner.  The 
dew  of  the  night  before  had  been  heavy  ; 
we  therefore  pitched  our  tent,  and  decided 
on  starting,  in  future,  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  accomplish  our 
march  before  noon.  It  was  dark  when 
we  moved  off,  and  even  cold.  Your 
camel  is  impatient  to  rise  ere  you  are  well 
seated  on  him ;  gives  a  shake,  too,  to 
warm  his  blood,  and  half  dislodges  you  ; 
marches  rather  faster  than  by  day,  and 
gives  occasionally  a  hard  quick  stamp  with 
his  broad  callous  foot.  Our  moon  was 
far  in  her  wane.  She  rose,  however, 
about  an  hour  after  we  started,  all  red, 
above  the  dark  hills  on  our  left;  yet 
higher  rose,  and  paler  grew,  till  at  last  she 
hung  a  silvery  crescent  in  the  deep  blue 
sky.  I  claim  for  the  traveller  a  love  of 
that  bright  planet  far  beyond  what  the 
fixed  and  settled  resident  can  ever  know: 
the  meditation  of  the  lover,  the  open 
lattice,  the  villagers'  castanets,  are  all  in 
sweet  character  with  the  moon,  or  on  her 
increase,  or  full-orbed  ;  but  the  traveller  j 
{especially  in  the  East),  he  loves  her  in 
the  wane  ;  so  does  the  soldier  at  his  still 
picquet  of  the  night ;  and  the  sailor,  on 
his  silent  watch,  when  she  comes  and 
breaks  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night 
to  soothe  and  bless  him. 

Who  passes  the  desert  and  says  all  is 
barren,  all  lifeless?  In  the  grey  morning 
you  may  see  the  common  pigeon,  and  the 
partridge,  and  the  pigeon  of  the  rock, 
alight  before  your  feet,  and  come  upon 
the  beaten  camel -paths  for  foot.  They 
are  tame,  for  they  have  not  learned  to 
fear  or  to  distrust  the  men  who  pass 
these  solitudes.  The  camel-driver  would 
not  lift  a  stone  to  them,  and  the  sports- 
man could  hardly  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
kill  these  gentle  tenants  of  the  desert. 
The  deer  might  tempt  him :  I  saw  but 
one ;  far,  very  far,  he  caught  the  distant 
camel-tramp,  and  paused,  and  threw  back 
his  head  to  listen,  then  away  to  the  road 
instead  of  from  it ;  but  far  ahead  he 
crossed  it,  and  then  away  up  a  long  slope 
he  fleetly  stole,  and  off  to  some  solitary 
well  which  springs,  perhaps,  where  no 
human  being  has  ever  trod.    Here  and 


there  you  may  meet  with  something  of 
green — a  tree  alone,  or  two :  nay,  in  one 
vale  you  may  see  some  eight  or  ten — 
these  are  the  acacias,  small-leaved  and 
thorny,  yet  kind,  in  that  "  they  forsake 
not  these  forsaken  places."  You  have 
affections  in  the  desert,  too:  your  patient 
and  docile  camel  is  sometimes  vainly 
urged  if  his  fellow  or  his  driver  be  behind : 
he  will  stop  and  turn,  and  give  that  deep, 
hoarse,  gurgling  sound,  by  which  he  ex- 
presses uneasiness  and  displeasure.  It  is 
something  to  have  rode,  though  but  for  a 
few  days,  the  camel  of  the  desert.  We 
always  associate  the  horse  with  the  Aral) 
warrior,  and  the  horse  alone  :  also  the 
crooked  scimetar.  Now,  these  belong  to 
the  Syrian  and  the  Persian,  the  Mameluke 
and  the  Turk,  as  well.  The  camel  is 
peculiar  to  the  Arab  alone.  It  was  on 
the  camel  that  Mahomet  performed  his 
flight  to  Medina.  It  was  on  a  white  she 
camel  that  he  made  his  entry  into  that 
city.  Seventy  camels  were  arrayed  by 
his  side  in  the  vale  of  Beder.  And  it 
was  on  his  own  red  camel  that  the  Caliph 
Omar,  with  his  wooden  dish  and  leathern 
water-bottle,  and  his  bag  of  dates,  came 
to  receive  the  keys  of  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  submission  and 
homage  of  the  patriarch  Sophronius. 
"  Moreover,  it  is  on  a  winged  white 
camel,  in  a  golden  saddle,  that  the  Mos- 
lem who  is  faithful  to  the  end  believes 
that  he  shall  ride  hereafter." — Scenes  and 
Impressions  in  Egypt,  SfC. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 
The  plumage  of  the  Mocking-Bird,  though 
none  of  the  homeliest,  has  nothing  gaudy  or 
brilliant  about  it,  and  had  he  nothing  else  to 
recommend  him,  would  scarcely  entitle  him  to 
notice,  but  his  figure  is  well  proportioned,  and 
even  handsome.  The  ease,  elegance,  and 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  animation  of 
his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening,  and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost 
every  species  of  the  feathered  creation  within 
his  healing,  are  really  surprising,  and  mark 
the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these  quali- 
ties we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong, 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every 
modulation,  from  the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the 
Wood  Thrush,  to  the  savage  scream  of  the 
Bald  Eagle.  In  the  measure  and  accent,  he 
faithfully  follows  his  originals.    In  force  and 
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sweetness  of  expression,  he  greatly  improves 
upon  them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods 
are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers, 
his  admirable  song  rises  pre-eminent  over  every 
competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to  his  music 
alone,  to  which  that  of  the  others  seems  a 
mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this  strain 
altogether  imitative.  His  own  native  notes, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such  as  are 
well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  song 
birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly 
beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expres- 
sions of  two,  three,  or  at  the  most  five  or  six 
syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imita- 
tions, and  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  empha- 
sis and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undiminish- 
ed ardour  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  His  ex- 
panded wings  and  tail  glistening  with  white, 
and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action  arresting 
the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistibly  does  the 
ear,  he  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstacy 
— he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song  swells  or 
dies  away ;  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  "  He  bounds  aloft 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover 
or  recal  his  very  soul,  expired  to  the  last  elevat- 
ed strain."  While  exerting  himself,  a  by- 
stander, destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribe  had  assembled  to- 
gether on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  pro- 
duce his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his 
imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sports- 
man, and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that 
perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose 
>notes  he  exactly  imitates :  even  birds  themselves 
are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this  admirable 
mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls 
of  their  mates ;  or  dive,  with  precipitation 
into  the  depth  of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of 
what  they  suppose  to  be  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 

The  Mocking-Bird  loses  little  of  the  power 
and  energy  of  his  song  by  confinement.  In 
his  domesticated  state,  when  he  commences 
his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Caesar 
starts^  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his 
master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken, 
and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings 
and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her 
injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the 
mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing 
wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great  truth  and 
rapidity.    He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by 


his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully 
and  faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings 
of  the  Canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the 
Virgin  Nightingale,  or  Redbird,  with  such 
superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortifi- 
ed songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and 
become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to 
triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  ex- 
ertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song.  His 
elevated  imitations  of  the  Brown  Thrush  are 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks  ;  and  the  warblings  of  the  Bluebird,  which 
he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the 
screamings  of  the  swallows,  or  the  cackling  of 
hens  ;  amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  Robin, 
we  are  suddenly  surprised  by  the  shrill  reiter- 
ations of  the  Whip-poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of* 
the  Killdecr,  Blue  Jay,  Martin,  and  twenty 
others,  succeed  with  such  imposing  reality, 
that  we  look  round  for  the  originals,  and  dis- 
cover, with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  perfor- 
mer in  this  singular  concert  is  the  admirable 
bird  now  before  us.  During  this  exibition  of 
his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his 
tail,  and  throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all 
the  ecstacy  of  enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to 
sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure 
of  his  music.  Both  in  his  native  and  domesti- 
cated state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night, 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he 
begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  us 
the  live-long  night  with  a  full  display  of  his 
vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neighbourhood 
ring  with  his  inimitable  medley. —  Wilson's 
American  Ornithology. 


AN  AWKWARD  POSITION. 
In  youth,  with  all  its  gaiety  and  excitement, 
"  time  passes  o'er  us  with  a  noiseless  lapse  ;" 
and  his  course  is  swift  and  trackless  as  that  of 
a  bird.  Spring  was  now  gone,  and  it  was  sum- 
mer. The  halls  of  the  College  were  once  more 
deserted,  and  I,  too,  made  preparation  for  de- 
parture. 

The  first  of  May  is  the  day  fixed  by  imme- 
morial usage  in  the  University  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes  :  a  day  looked  forward  to  with 
"  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope,"  by  many 
youthful  and  ardent  spirits.  The  great  hall  of 
the  college  on  that  day  certainly  presents  a 
very  pleasing  and  animated  spectacle.  The 
academical  distinctions  are  bestowed  with  much 
of  ceremonial  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  spectators,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  mark  the  flush  of  bashful  triumph  on  the 
cheek  of  the  victor, — the  sparkling  of  his  down- 
cast eye,  as  the  hall  is  rent  with  loud  applause, 
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when  he  advances  to  receive  the  badge  of 
honour  assigned  him  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow- 
students.  It  is  altogether  a  sight  to  stir  the 
spirit  in  the  youthful  bosom,  and  stimulate 
into  healthy  action  faculties  which,  but  for 
such  excitement,  might  have  continued  in  un- 
broken slumber.  Of  such  distinctions,  irregu- 
lar as  my  habits  of  study  had  been,  I  was  a 
partaker.  In  some  of  my  classes  I  stood  first, 
— in  all  I  carried  off  some  mark  of  successful 
application ;  and,  in  now  looking  back  on  the 
year  which  I  spent  in  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
I  cannot  but  refer  to  it  the  acquisition  of  that 
love  of  literature  which  has  never  died  within 
me,  and  in  which  I  have  found  a  relief  and  a 
resource,  under  circumstances  when  its  place 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  supplied. 

Of  my  family  I  have  of  late  said  little,  yet 
they  were  but  seldom  absent  from  my  thoughts, 
and  with  the  different  members  of  it  I  kept  up 
a  constant  intercourse  by  letter.  My  father 
seldom  wrote  to  me,  and  when  he  did,  his  let- 
ters betrayed  little  of  that  affectionate  feeling 
which  might  be  expected  to  breathe  in  the  con- 
fidential intercourse  of  a  parent,  and  an  only 
son.  His  letters  were  indeed  neither  harsh 
nor  unkind,  but  they  were  cold  and  stately,  and 
in  character  those  of  a  monitor  rigid  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  more  than  of  a  father, 
whose  hopes  were  garnered  up  in  the  object  he 
addressed.  From  my  mother  I  heard  more 
frequently,  but  writing  was  an  exertion  to 
which  she  was  frequently  unequal,  and  my 
principal  correspondent  was  Jane.  In  the  let- 
ters of  that  dear  sister,  nothing  that  interested 
me  was  too  insignificant  to  find  a  place.  She 
gathered  information  from  the  grooms  and  the 
keeper  of  my  stud  and  kennel,  which  she  faith- 
fully imbodied  (bating  a  few  technical  mis- 
takes) in  her  epistles.  She  told  me  of  Hecuba, 
my  favourite  old  mare,  and  enlarged  on  the 
coloiu'  and  beauty  of  her  foal,  which  little  Lucy 
fed  daily  in  the  paddock.  She  spoke,  too,  of 
Don  and  Ponto, — of  Ariel,  my  little  spaniel, 
petted  and  caressed  by  all  for  the  sake  of  her 
absent  master.  The  accounts  which  I  received 
from  Jane  of  my  mother's  health,  though  un- 
favourable, did  not  excite  in  me  any  alarm. 
Nor  did  either  Jane  or  my  father  appear  to  feel 
such:  She  had,  I  was  told,  become  more  fee- 
ble, but  atrip  to  Brighton  was  medif  1  and 
the  sea-breezes  would  restore  her  strength. 
She  suffered  from  a  severe  cough ;  but  this  the 
warmth  of  the  approaching  summer  would  re- 
move. Her  spirits,  too,  were  good,  and  her 
letters  betrayed  no  symptom  of  the  languor  of 
disease.  It  is  not  the  character  of  youth  to  an- 
ticipate evil.  Death  is  then  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tant though  inevitable  event,  to  whose  dreaded 
approach  we  shut  our  eyes  and  stop  our  ears, 
till  his  chariot- wheels  are  at  hand,  and  he  al- 
ready thunders  at  the  gate. 

Li  this  situation  did  matters  stand,  when,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  college  session,  I  wrote  to 
my  father  to  learn  his  wishes  as  to  my  motions. 
My  friend  Conyers  was  about  to  visit  one  of 
his  guardians  in  Yorkshire,  an  old  fox-hunting 
squire,  where  he  was  to  remain  till  a  cornetcy 
of  dragoons  had  been  obtained  for  him.  We 


proposed  a  tour  by  the  lakes,  and'he  pressed 
me  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit,  before  re- 
turning to  my  own  family.  I  mentioned  this 
scheme  to  my  father,  and  requested  his  consent. 
He  gave  it,  but  desired  that  I  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  being  in  Yorkshire  to  offer  a 
visit  to  our  relation  the  Earl  of  Amersham, 
with  whom,  from  the  seclusion  in  which  my 
father  had  speni  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
little  intercourse  during  my  remembrance,  had 
been  maintained.  To  the  advantages  which 
might  arise  from  keeping  up  this  connexion 
he  was  not  insensible.  The  Earl  was  minis- 
terial in  his  politics,  and  had  a  borough  or  two 
at  command ;  and  therefore  he  was,  at  least, 
a  person  worth  courting,  by  a  young  man  just 
about  to  enter  the  world  with  fewer  friends  and 
smaller  fortune  than  was  desirable.  My  mother 
wrote  accordingly  to  the  Countess,  with  whom 
she  had  at  one  period  of  her  life  been  intimate, 
informing  her  that'  she  could  not  hear  of  my 
being  in  Yorkshire  without  feeling  anxious 
that  I  should  become  personally  known  to  the 
relations  for  whom  both  she  and  my  father 
entertained  so  perfect  a  regard. 

Preliminaries  being  at  length  settled  for  our 
departure,  Conyers  and  myself  set  forth  on  our 
excursion  with  light  and  joyous  hearts.  My 
parting  with  my  uncle  was  to  me  an  affecting 
one.  Before  I  rose  to  say  farewell,  at  our  last 
interview,  we  had  been  conversing  for  about  an 
hour.  I  had  laid  before  him  with  perfect  open- 
ness and  sincerity  my  hopes  and  prospects,  for 
I  then  regarded  him  only  as  a  warm  and  faith- 
ful friend.  He  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
approve  of  my  partiality  for  a  military  life,  but 
he  had  knowledge  enough  of  character  to  per- 
ceive that  my  inclinations  were  not  to  be  con- 
trolled on  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  seriously 
attempt  it. 

"  Weel,  Cyril,"  said  he,  "  since  ye  will  be  a 
sodger,  and  are  fool  enough  to  gang  to  be  shot 
at  for  twa  or  three  shillings  a  day,  when  ye 
might  stay  at  hame  and  do  far  better,  it's 
needless  for  me  to  try  and  reason  you  out  o' 
what  I  see  ye've  set  your  heart  on.  But  gang 
where  ye  like,  ye'll  hae  the  prayers  o'  an  auld 
man  for  the  blessings  o'  Providence  on  your 
head.  May  God's  mercy  be  a  fence  and  a 
buckler  to  you  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  his 
grace  ever  guide  you  and  protect  you  in  the 
perilous  course  of  life  on  which  you  are  about 
to  enter." 

Here  the  old  man  was  silent,  the  expression 
of  his  face  was  stern  and  unmoved  as  ever,  but 
my  own  heart  sympathetically  told  me  of  all 
that  was  working  in  his.  Tears  gushed  from 
my  eyes  as  I  rose  to  bid  him  adieu.  I  endea- 
voured,— but  I  could  not  speak.  He  grasped 
my  hand  in  his,  with  a  strong  and  yet  some- 
what tremulous  pressure.  For  a  minute  there 
was  silence,  but  the  old  man  became  gradually 
calmer,  and  thus  spoke  : — "  Farewell,  Cyril, 
farewell ;  it's  like  that  on  this  side  o'  the  grave 
we  may  never  meet  again.  Yet  I  may  live  to 
hear  o'  your  well-doing,  and  that  will  be  to  me 
the  best  and  maist  joyfu'  tidings  I  can  hear  in 
this  world.  Gang, — but  mind  while  I  live,  gin 
ye  want  a  friend  to  help  you  in  time  of  need, 
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ye  hae  yin  in  your  auld  uncle  that  will  no  for- 
sake you  in  your  trouble.  Gang, — and  an 
auld  man's  blessing  be  on  your  head,  and  his 
prayers  shall  follow  for  your  happiness  and 
prosperity,  wherever  it  may  please  God  that 
your  lot  may  be  cast."  As  he  spoke,  he  laid 
his  hand  solemnly  on  my  head ;  then  embrac- 
ing me  he  turned  suddenly  from  me.  I  rushed, 
much  moved,  from  the  apartment,  and  in  a 
moment  found  myself — in  the4ftrms  of  Girzy. 
Before  I  succeeded  in  extricating  myself  from 
this  unpleasant  predicament  I  had  undergone 
the  penalty  of  several  kind  kisses,  while  I  felt 
her  arms  clasping  my  neck  with  such  a  gripe, 
as  that  with  which  a  vulture  seizes  a  lamb. 
"Just  promise  to  come  back  again,"  said  the 
worthy  creature,  with  red  eyes  and  in  a  chok- 
ing voice — "  just  promise  to  come  back  and  see 
us  again,  and  I'll  let  you  gang." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  answered,  anxious  to  escape, 
and  quite  overcome  by  this  unexpected  prolon- 
gation of  the  scene — "  yes,  and  may  God  bless 
you ;"  and  by  a  sudden  effort  I  released  myself 
from  her  grasp,  and  effected  my  escape. 

No  cure  for  mental  depression  is  so  efficaci- 
ous as  travelling.  My  heart  was  heavy  when, 
seated  in  the  Carlisle  mail  vis-a-vis  to  my  friend 
Conyers,  we  whirled  rapidly  through  the  Gal- 
low-gate,  and  bade  a  long,  probably  an  eternal 
farewell  to  Glasgow.  With  reverted  eyes  I 
gazed  upon  the  lofty  towers  of  the  cathedral, 
till,  by  the  increasing  distance,  they  could  no 
longer  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  dense  canopy 
of  smoke  which  overhung  the  city.  My  atten- 
tion, however,  was  soon  engrossed  by  the  new 
objects  which  were  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves as  we  advanced,  and  long  before  we 
reached  Hamilton,  "  my  bosom's  lord  sat 
lightly  on  its  throne,"  and  my  spirits  were 
light  and  buoyant  as  the  air  I  breathed. 

Never  did  I  pass  a  more  delightful  week 
than  that  which  we  spent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lakes,  in  exploring  their  transcendant 
scenery.  Amid  such  objects,  and  at  such  an 
age,  was  it  possible  for  beings  with  hearts 
young  and  unoppressed  by  the  cares  of  the 
world  to  be  otherwise  than  happy  ?  We  re- 
quired no  artificial  stimulus, — no  extraneous 
excitement,  to  goad  on  our  fancy  to  enjoyment. 
"  The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skies,"  were 
in  themselves  all  sufficient.  They  gave  us 
then  what  millions,  did  I  possess  them,  could 
not  purchase  now.  In  youth  happiness  is 
cheap,  but  the  enjoyments  of  a  jaded  spirit  must 
be  dearly  bought,  and  when  bought  are  vapid. 

On  quitting  the  lakes,  a  day's  journey 
brought  us  to  the  house  of  Squire  Parkyns, 
who  received  both  his  ward  and  myself  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
good  estate,  and  a  justice  of  the  quorum,  a 
warm-hearted  and  well-meaning  man,  and 
marked  by  that  devotion  to  field-sports  "which 
is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe ;"  but  I  should 
imagine  one  of  the  most  unfit  persons  in  the 
world  to  be  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
a  young  man.  His  wife,  Conyers  told  me,  had 
been  dead  many  years,  and  he  had  lost  an  only 
son,  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  when  out  hunting.    The  old 


man's  spirits  had  long  succumbed  under  this 
latter  blow,  but  they  had  again  recovered,  and, 
notwithstanding  he  had  three  daughters  mar- 
ried in  the  neighbourhood,  he  preferred  keep- 
ing what  is  called  "  bachelor's  hall,"  to  again 
submitting  his  establishment  to  female  man- 
agement and  control.  To  a  jovial  old  spirit 
like  this  the  society  of  Conyers  and  myself  was 
not  unpleasing.  We  admired  and  praised  his 
stud,  listened  to  his  sporting  anecdotes,  and  in 
all  disputes  about  hunting  or  shooting  defe- 
rentially chose  him  as  our  umpire.  In  three 
days  we  drank  him  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
in  three  more  I  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Amersham,  expressing  in  courtly  phrase  his 
thanks  for  the  proposed  visit,  and  the  delight 
which  both  he  and  Lady  Amersham  would  feel 
in  receiving  at  Staunton  Court  the  son  of  his 
old  and  valued  friend. 

After  receiving  this  communication,  I  spent 
a  week  in  the  society  of  Conyers  and  the  old 
Squire,  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  think  of 
taking  my  departure.  Even  then  I  was  in- 
duced more  than  once  to  uncord  and  unpack 
my  trunks  when  all  prepared  for  a  start,  and 
to  add  another  day  to  the  duration  of  my  so- 
journ. With  regard  to  Conyers,  our  characters 
amalgamated  wonderfully,  and  a  strong  mutual 
regard  had  grown  up  between  us.  Of  all  the 
men  I  have  ever  known,  Conyers,  I  think,  pos- 
sessed in  the  greatest  degree  the  power  of  con- 
ciliating attachment.  He  was  indeed  a  fine  and 
generous  creature,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  spirit, 
the  openness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  entire 
recklessness  of  self,  were  enough  to  disarm  the 
censure  of  the  most  rigid  moralist  on  his  failings. 

At  length  we  parted,  but  there  was  no  tinge 
of  melancholy  in  our  adieu — we  embraced, 
vowed  friendship,  and  bade  farewell,  with  all 
the  warmth  and  sincerity,  yet  with  all  the 
light-heartedness,  of  youth.  We  were  about 
to  enter  on  the  same  profession,  to  encounter 
the  same  dangers,  to  mingle  in  the  same  world. 
We  were  to  meet  frequently,  and  were  destined 
to  pass  many  happy  days  in  each  other's  soci- 
ety— we  were  but  to  enjoy  the  pleasures,  to 
pluck  the  rose  of  life  ;  and  as  for  its  thorns, — 
we  thought  not — knew  not  of  them. 

And  so  we  parted.  The  Gazette  shortly  af- 
ter informed  me  that  Charles  was  appointed  to 
a  cornetcy  of  dragoons  in  a  regiment  then  sta- 
tioned in  Ireland.  Soon  after  joining,  he  wrote 
me  in  ecstacies  of  his  new  profession,  entreat- 
ing me  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  commission, 
then  vacant  in  the  regiment.  But  it  was  yet 
dubious  whether  my  father  would  consent  to 
my  becoming  a  soldier.  In  any  case  it  was 
very  certain  that  my  preference  for  a  particu- 
lar regiment  would  be  treated  by  him  as  a  mere 
boyish  whim,  and  disregarded  as  such.  Under 
present  circumstances,  therefore,  I  felt  and 
knew  the  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  wishes  to  be  insurmountable.  Years  of 
separation  elapsed.  Our  correspondence,  re- 
gular at  first,  became  gradually  less  frequent, 
as  the  pleasures  and  business  of  the  world 
thickened  around  us  and  more  deeply  engrossed 
our  thoughts  ;  and  long  before  we  again  met  it 
had  been  altogether  discontinued. 
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On  parting  from  my  friend  and  the  old  j 
Squire,  I  had  thirty  miles  to  travel  before ' 
reaching  Staunton  Court,  the  seat  of  my  noble 
relatives.    Hitherto  I  had  mixed  but  little  in 
society,  and  that  little  only  in  the  character  of 
a  boy.    The  dignity  of  a  grown  man — a  gentle- 
man— which  I  had  known  only  by  anticipation, 
I  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  enjoy ;  and  it 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  novel  dignity,  that  j 
I  felt  myself  about  to  take  part  in  a  scene,  ! 
which,  even  to  my  own  imagination,  seemed  | 
worthy  of  the  actor.    Still  it  was  with  some 
palpitations  of  the  heart, — some  more  than  | 
wonted  misgivings  of  my  own  power  of  pleas-  j 
ing,  that  I  beheld  the  gates  of  the  lodge  thrown  J 
open  at  my  approach,  and  thought,  as  the  car- 
riage wound  along  the  stately  and  serpentine 
approach  that  the  wished-for  moment  was  at 
hand. 

The  park  was  extensive,  and  stocked  with 
the  finest  timber.  Large  herds  of  deer  were 
cropping  the  pastures,  or  reclining  in  the 
shades.  Every  thing  around  gave  indication 
of  magnificent  antiquity, — of  a  residence  which 
in  my  imagination  well  befitted  one  whose  an- 
cestors had  bled  in  the  Crusades — a  descend- 
ant of  those  noble  barons  who  gained,  at  their 
sword's  point,  the  great  and  enduring  charter 
of  their  country's  freedom.  The  hand  of  wealth 
indeed  was  everywhere  visible,  but  with  none 
of  that  tinsel  ornament  and  gewgaw  profusion 
which  marks  the  splendour  of  a  nouveau  riche. 

An  approach  of  three  miles  brought  us  at 
length  in  sight  of  the  house.    It  was  a  large 
and  massive  pile  of  building,  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  showing,  in  its  style  of  architecture, 
that  picturesque  peculiarity  by  which  the 
works  of  Ihigo  Jones,  our  English  Palladio,  are 
generally  distinguished.    The  house  had  ori- 
ginally been  surrounded  by  a  mgat,  but  that 
was  now  dry,  and  planted  with  flowers  and  j 
shrubs  of  singular  beauty  and  luxuriance.  ! 
Across  this  was  thrown  a  bridge  of  light  and 
graceful  construction,  terminated  by  an  arch, 
over  which  the  arms  of  the  family,  surmounted  I 
by  an  earl's  coronet,  were  cut  in  high  rebef,  1 
and  supported  on  either  flank  by  a  ferocious  j 
dragon,  displaying  all  the  exuberance  of  tail ! 
and  tusk  with  which  heralds  usually  rejoice  to 
adorn  their  fabulous  creations.    Beneath,  the 
motto,  "  A  gladio  et  per  gladium,"  was  embla- 
zoned in  golden  characters,  and  harmonized 
well  with  my  own  ideas  of  the  chivalrous  dig- 
nity of  baronial  tenure. 

On  descending  from  the  carriage,  I  entered 
a  circular  hall  of  spacious  dimensions,  the  roof 
of  which  ascended  to  the  full  height  of  the 
building,  and  was  lighted  by  a  cupola  in  the 
centre.  The  walls  were  wainscotted  and  hung 
with  pictures,  and  on  a  pedestal  in  the  centre 
stood  a  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity,  had  found  both  wel- 
come and  safety  within  the  walls  of  Staunton. 
I  was  ushered  across  the  magnificent  apart- 
ment through  a  troop  of  liveried  menials,  and, 
after  ascending  a  short  marble  staircase,  adorn- 
ed and  perfumed  by  a  double  row  of  exotics, 
entered  the  library,  which  I  found  untenanted. 
The  groom  of  the  chambers  then  informed  me 


that  neither  Lord  nor  Lady  Amersham  were  at 
home,  and  requested  to  know  whether  I  chose 
any  refreshment  after  my  journey.  To  this  I 
answered  in  the  negative  ;  and  the  attendant, 
making  a  polite  bow,  quitted  the  apartment. 
Thus  left  alone,  and  perhaps  a  little  daunted 
by  the  pomp  and  ceremony  by  which  the  scene 
around  me  was  invested,  I  seated  myself  in 
an  easy  chair,  and  once  more  gave  the  reins  to 
my  fancy. 

I  pictured  to  myself  the  owner  of  this  splen- 
did demesne.  "  Undoubtedly,"  I  said,  "  he  is 
a  person  of  lofty  carriage  and  finished  elegance 
of  manner ;  proud,  for  how  can  he  be  other- 
wise ? — but  his  is  a  generous  pride,  ever  veiled 
in  courtesy  to  his  equals,  and  kindness  to  his 
inferiors.  Raised  by  his  wealth  and  station 
above  the  petty  cares  and  anxieties  by  which 
meaner  men  are  agitated,  he  is  liberal,  nay, 
munificent  in  his  ideas,  with  a  hand  open  as 
day  to  melting  charity.  He  is  a  hero, — for  the 
blood  of  the  noblest  chivalry  of  England  flows 
in  his  veins.  He  is  a  patriot, — for  he  cannot 
forget  the  country  to  which  he  owes  so  much. 
He  is  loyal, — for  his  station  marks  him  out  as 
an  hereditary  bulwark  of  the  throne." 

In  this  manner  did  my  imagination  run  on, 
adding  new  colours  to  the  picture  it  had 
drawn,  till  the  owner  of  the  mansion  seemed  to 
stand  before  me,  invested  with  every  possible 
grace  and  excellence. 

"  And  I  am  now,"  thought  I,  "  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  this  noble  and  transcendent 
personage.  With  what  an  air  of  deference  and 
respect  must  I  address  him,  and  what  impres- 
sion can  I,  a  raw,  ignorant,  and  untutored  boy, 
expect  to  make  on  one,  whose  taste  and  talents 
must,  at  a  glance,  lay  bare  to  him  the  whole 
extent  of  my  deficiencies  ?  I  shall  at  least  do 
my  best,"  resolved  I,  and,  rising  from  my  chair, 
advanced  towards  a  pier-glass,  in  front  of  which 
I  began  to  practise  such  bows  and  deferential 
modes  of  address,  as  appeared  to  me  best 
suited  to  so  formidable  an  introduction.  In 
order  to  derive  all  possible  benefit  from  this 
preparatory  rehearsal,  I  judged  it  right  to  suit 
the  word  to  the  action,  addressing  myself  first 
in  the  character  of  Lord  Amersham,  and  then 
framing  a  fitting  answer  in  my  own. 

"  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  I,  as  his  lordship's 
mouthpiece,  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  an  air 
of  graceful  dignity,  mingled  with  much  kind- 
ness and  condescension,  "  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  honour  of  welcoming  you  for  the  first 
time  to  Staunton  Court.  Believe  me,  I 
sincerely  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating an  acquaintance  which  circumstances 
have  long,  too  long,  delayed.  Lady  Amer- 
sham, let  me  present  to  you  our  relation,  Mr. 
Cyril  Thornton.  Lady  Melicent,  I  beg  to  in- 
troduce your  cousin." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  I,  in  my  own  character, 
making,  as  I  spoke,  a  profound  obeisance,  "do 
me  the  honour,  I  pray  your  lordship,  to  accept 
my  very  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  and 
condescension.  To  Lady  Amersham  and  my 
fair  cousin  I  " 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  a  half-suppressed 
titter  in  the  apartment— a  sound  at  that  time 
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more  dreadful  to  my  ear  than  would  have  been 
that  of  the  explosion  of  a  mine  beneath  my 
feet,  or  the  hissing  of  a  boa  constrictor  beneath 
the  drawing-room  table.  I  stood  for  an  instant 
as  if  transfixed,  my  head  bent  forward  in  the 
act  of  addressing  my  noble  host,  and  my  right 
hand  extended  to  receive  the  friendly  pressure 
of  his  palm.  At  length,  assuming  the  courage 
of  despair,  I  determined  to  know  the  worst  at 
once  I  raised  my  head,  and,  looking  round, 
beheld  two  young  ladies,  who  had  evidently 
been  witnesses  of  my  absurd  exhibition.  Fancy 
a  youth  of  acute,  nay,  almost  morbid  sensibility 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  and  it  is  possible, 
barely  possible,  if  you  arc  a  person  of  strong 
imagination,  that  you  may  form  some  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  spiritual  torture  I  then  suf- 
fered. If  anything  in  this  world  can  afford  a 
good  spology  for  suicide,  it  is  undoubtedly  such 
a  detection  as  that  of  which  I  was  the  subject. 
Luckily,  neither  pistol,  razor,  nor  penknife 
presented  themselves,  nay,  not  a  bodkin,  or  I 
verily  believe  that  instant  had  terminated  my 
mortal  career.  From  the  top  of  my  head  to 
the  sole  of  my  foot  I  had  a  pulse  throbbing  like 
a  sledgehammer  in  every  inch.  My  eyes  stared 
wildly  round,  in  the  hopeless  effort  to  find 
some  avenue  of  escape.  I  would  have  given 
my  inheritance  for  a  snug  birth  in  the  coal- 
cellar,  or  have  paid  down  a  handsome  difference 
to  have  changed  situations  with  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den.  I  would  have  caught  at  a  cell  in 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  dungeon  of  Baron 
Trenck,  and  have  thought  the  penalty  a  light 
one,  compared  with  the  agonizing  horror  of 
such  a  detection.  Never  did  Ghost  Gorgon,  or 
Chimjera  appear  so  terrific  to  human  eyes  as 
did  the  vision  of  these  two  elegant  and  bloom- 
ing girls  at  that  moment  to  mine. 

They  stood  near  the  fireplace,  shawled  and 
bonneted,  as  if  just  returned  from  a  walk.  One 
of  them  was  curiously  reconnoitring  me  through 
an  eyeglass,  and  the  other,  with  her  handker- 
chief to  her  mouth,  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  suppress  a  laugh,  in  which  she  was  not 
wholly  successful.  What  could  I  do  ?  To  pro- 
long the  ridicule  of  my  situation,  by  continuing 
to  stand  before  the  mirror,  was  impossible ;  to 
advance  or  retire  equally  dreadful.  Which 
evil  I  at  length  preferred,  whether  I  rushed  on 
Scylla  or  Charybdls,  my  mind  was  in  too  great 
a  state  of  confusion  to  enable  me  now  to  recol- 
lect. 

"  What  a  very  odd  person !"  observed  one  of 
my  fair  tormentors,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  Yes,  a  delightful  original,"  replied  her 
companion ;  and,  making  a  strong  effort  to  re- 
sume her  gravity,  she  advanced,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed me :  "  Since  chance  has  thrown  us  to- 
gether, there  is,  I  think,  no  reason  to  wait  for 
a  formal  introduction.  Some  expressions  of 
your  soliloquy  which  we  accidentally  overheard 
sufficiently  betrayed  that  you  are  Mr.  Cyril 
Thornton,  who  has  been,  I  know,  an  expected 
guest  for  some  days.  Mr.  Thornton,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Miss  Pynsent — Miss  Pynsent, 
Mr.  Thornton." 

In  reply  to  this  address,  delivered  with  the 
most  perfect  self-possession,  and  an  air  of  grace 


and  high  breeding,  the  union  of  which  was  re- 
markable in  one  evidently  so  young,  I  stam- 
mered out  some  inquiries  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Amersham,  bowed,  and,  I  supposed,  looked 
like  a  blockhead.  I  am  very  sure  I  felt  like 
one.  The  ice,  however,  was  now  broken  ;  and 
though,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  it  cannot  ex- 
actly be  said  that  "  ce  ne  que  le premier  pas  qui 
coute,"  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  premier  pas 
is,  out  of  sight,  the  most  painful  and  difficult, 
and  each  succeeding  one  becomes  compara- 
tively easy.  The  young  lady  was  lively  and 
animated,  and  did  not  suffer  the  conversation 
to  languish ;  and  I  might  have  hoped  that  my 
folly  had  been  either  overlooked  or  forgotten, 
had  I  not  observed  that  a  look  of  laughing  in- 
telligence was  occasionally  interchanged  be- 
tween the  fair  companions. 

"  Come,  Julia,"  at  length  said  the  Lady  Me- 
licent,  "  our  mal-apropos  intrusion  has  already 
too  long  interrupted  the  rhetorical  studies  of 
Mr.  Thornton," — at  the  same  time  rising  to  de- 
part,— "  we  must  get  rid  of  these  odious  walk- 
ing habiliments.  Mamma  and  Lady  Pynsent 
are  gone  to  call  at  Feversham  Park,"  continued 
she,  addressing  me,  and  looking  at  her  watch. 
"  It  is  now  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  we  do 
not  dine  till  seven,  so  you  still  have  two 
hours  to  practice  oratory  ;  but  should  you  tire 
of  that  and  choose  a  turn  in  the  park,  you  will 
probably  meet  papa  at  the  farm,  to  which  any 
one  will  direct  you.  Au  revoir  ;  pray  do  not 
forget  to  introduce  in  your  speech  something 
peculiarly  elegant  about  your  fair  cousin"  So 
saying,  the  linked  her  arm  in  that  of  her  sister 
grace,  and  with  the  lightness  of  sylphs  they 
glided  out  of  the  apartment. 

She  spoke  with  a  wicked  archness  of  look, 
and  there  was  a  laughing  devil  in  her  eye,  by 
no  means  soothing  to  my  irritated  sensibilities  ; 
and  when  left  alone,  I  for  some  time  paced  the 
apartment  with  long  and  irregular  stride's,  re- 
flecting, in  no  enviable  mood,  on  the  ridiculous 
figure  I  must  have  cut  before  those  very  per- 
sons in  whose  eyes  I  was  most  anxious  to  make 
a  favourable  impression.  It  may  be  imagined, 
I  had  no  incUnation  to  resume  the  exercise  in 
which  I  had  been  so  unseasonably  interrupted. 
I  determined,  therefore,  on  a  stroll  in  the  park, 
and  to  effect  my  introduction  to  Lord  Amer- 
sham, in  case  I  should  encounter  him  in  my 
walk. 

The  air  and  exercise  tended  to  calm  my 
spirits,  and  somewhat  to  restore  the  self-com- 
posure of  which  my  unfortunate  debut  in  the 
library  had  so  totally  deprived  me.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  aspect  of  nature — in  its 
simplest  sounds  and  commonest  features — 
soothing  and  delightful.  They  seem  as  if  in- 
tended to  act  as  an  oblivious  antidote  to  those 
mental  perturbations  which  are  generated  by 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  artificial  life.  For 
such  wounds  nature  has  provided  a  simple  me- 
dicament, which  the  united  experience  of  man 
kind  proves  to  be  efficacious.  The  citizen  re- 
tires to  his  box  at  Hackney  or  on  Champion-hill, 
and  the  lawyer  "babbles  of  green  fields,"  at 
his  villa  in  Kent  or  Hertfordshire.  They  are 
conscious  of  the  effect,  though  perhaps  ignorant 
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of  the  cause.  They  feel  that  the  thousand 
tight-drawn  ligaments  which  bind  them  to  the 
world  are  for  the  moment  loosened, — the 
shackles  fall  from  their  limbs,  and  they  draw 
from  the  bosom  of  nature  that  simple  nourish- 
ment, which  strengthens  and  braces  them  again 
to  undergo  the  repetition  of  their  daily  toils. 

Of  this  restorative  power  I  felt  in  my  ramble 
the  full  medicinal  efficacy.  The  park  was  fine 
and  extensive.  The  venerable  oaks  cast  their 
shadows  broader  as  the  sim  sunk  in  the  hori- 
zon, on  the  green  sward  beneath  them  and 
around.  The  birds  were  carolling  their  ves- 
pers, and  the  deer  that  stood  on  a  neighbouring 
eminence  tossing  high  their  branchy  foreheads, 
showed  like  creatures  embedded  in  the  purple 
glory  of  the  sky. 

Occupied  with  the  spene  around  me,  I  had 
forgotten  my  purpose  of  seeking  Lord  Aruer- 
sham,  till  warned  of  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  the  house,  by  the  sound  of  the  first  dinner- 
bell.  I  had  turned,  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
leisurely  retracing  my  steps  to  the  mansion, 
when  I  observed  a  person  of  rather  outre  ap- 
pearance approaching  hastily  in  a  diagonal  di- 
rection, evidently  with  the  wish  to  overtake 
me.  I  accordingly  waited  for  his  approach, 
and  as  he  advanced,  had  time  to  take  a  pretty 
accurate  observation  of  his  person. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  jacket  of  bottle-green, 
garnished  with  buttons  of  mother-of-pearl,  of 
dimensions  unusually  large.  His  nether  in- 
teguments were  of  dark  plush,  and  over  his 
legs,  which  were  exceedingly  clumsy  and  un- 
shapely, he  wore  gaiters,  the  under  part  of 
which  was  of  cloth,  and  the  upper  of  dingy- 
coloured  leather.  His  beaver  was  of  a  brab 
colour,  distinguished  by  an  unusual  latitude  of 
brim,  and  bearing  evident  marks  of  long  ex- 
posure to  the  vicissitudes  which  mark  our  cli- 
mate. In  his  hand  he  carried  a  long  pole,  ter- 
minating at  its  lower  extremity  in  a  weeding- 
hook.  His  figure  was  round  and  squab,  of  un- 
gainly proportions,  and  marked,  when  in  mo- 
tion, by  a  singular  jerking  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  producing  altogether  rather  a  ludicrous 
effect.  His  face  and  head  were  large.  The 
former  slightly  pitted  by  the  small-pox,  and 
displaying  features  coarse  and  apparently  un- 
suited  to  each  other,  constituting  just  such  a 
countenance  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  form, 
were  he  to  select  a  feature  from  each  of  his 
ugly  acquaintances,  and  huddle  them  alto- 
gether into  one  visage.  Judging  from  the 
tout  ensemble,  he  might  be  park-keeper  or  far- 
mer ;  one  probably  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
in  his  obesity  furnishing  at  once  a  practical  il- 
lustration and  comment  on  the  "  scope  and 
tendency  of  Bacon." 

Curious  to  know  what  such  a  person  could 
want  with  me,  and  taking  compassion  on  the 
exertions  which  his  pursuit  evidently  cost  him, 
I  stopped  my  walk,  which  at  first  I  had  only 
slackened,  till  he  came  up.  For  some  seconds 
he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  stood  panting  for 
breath  to  enable  him  to  commence  his  address. 

"  Mr.  Cyril  Thornton,  I  presume  ?"  said  this 
grotesque  personage.  I  bowed  in  acquies- 
ence,  and  without  pausing,  he  proceeded. 
3  u 


"  Beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  that  you  should 
have  been  left  so  long  alone — Delighted  to  see 
you  at  Staunton. — Saw  your  carriage  pass,  and 
guessed  it  was  you,  but  was  so  busy  with  Sam 
Brown  (my  farm  bailiff )  that  I  could  not  es- 
cape one  moment  to  welcome  you.  We  farmers, 
Mr.  Thornton,  as  you  will  probably  know  by- 
and-by,  are  literally  adscripti  glebcn ;  we  must 
follow  the  plough,  and  trust  to  the  good-nature 
of  our  friends  to  forgive  omissions.    You  must 
come  to-morrow,  and  see  my  farm ;  I'll  show 
!  you  stock  worth  the  seeing.    But  let  us  move 
|  on  now,  for  the  dinner-bell  has  rung,  and  we 
,  have  no  time  to  stand  chattering." 
j     This  voluble  address  was  so  rapidly  enun- 
j  ciated,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  hitch  in 
anything  in  reply;  and  as  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  house,  the  Earl,  for  he  it  was,  still 
continued  to  talk. 

"  Hope  you  left  your  family  quite  well  ? — 
Your  mother  is  a  charming  woman, — first  saw 
her  at  a  ball  at  Bath,  two,  three,  four,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago, — turned  the  heads  of  all  the 
young  men  of  those  days.  Your  father,  too, 
a  most  worthy  and  excellent  person,  and  my 
particular  friend.  But  oh !  I  forget,  you're 
not  from  Thornhill ;  I  think  I  heard  you  were 
at  school  at — at — at  Manchester  ?" 

"  At  the  College  at  Glasgew,  my  Lord,"  in- 
terrupted I,  rather  piqued  at  the  mistake,  and 
unwilling  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Manchester 
schoolboy. 

"  Oh,  ah,  Glasgow  was  it? — my  memory  is 
so  bad,  and  I  am  apt  to  make  a  sad  jumble 
when  talking  of  those — as  Mr.  Pitt  called 
them,  '  great  emporiums  of  commerce,' — 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  Manchester.  I 
knew  you  were  at  one  or  another  of  them, 
though  not  exactly  certain  which.  Glasgow, 
eh?  Then  you're  from  Scotland,  and  must 
tell  me  all  about  the  Scotch  farming, — the  suc- 
cession of  crops,  and  all  that, — Scotch  black- 
faced  sheep  too,  capital  mutton,  but  devils  for 
leaping  fences, — not  so  good  on  the  huggins  as 
Leicestershire,  and  coarse  in  the  fleece.  Not- 
withstanding all  you've  seen  in  Scotland,  flat- 
ter myself  you'll  like  our  farming  in  Yorkshire. 
To-morrow  morning  you  must  come  to  the  farm 
and  see  my  new  patent  thrashing-machine — 
nine-horse  power,  and  managed  by  a  boy." 

We  now  reached  the  house,  and  the  necessity 
of  speedy  preparations  for  dinner  occasioned  an 
abrupt  termination  to  be  put  to  the  conversa- 
tion. I  retired,  accordingly,  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the 
toilet,  could  scarce  refrain  from  smiling,  when 
I  remembered  how  ludicrously  all  my  anticipa- 
tions of  the  person,  manners,  and  character  of 
Lord  Amersham  had  been  at  variance  with  the 
fact. — Hamilton. 


When  Demetrius  conquered  the  city  of 
Magara,  and  every-thing  had  been  plundered 
by  his  soldiers,  he  ordered  the  philosopher 
Stilpon  to  be  called  before  him,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  not  lost  his  property  in  this  con- 
fusion. "No,"  replied  Stilpon,  "as  all  1 
possess  is  in  my  head." 
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FLIRTATION  EXTRAORDINARY. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  everything — more  espe- 
cially in  everything  feminine,  as  we  luckless 
wearers  of  caps  and  petticoats  are,  of  all  other 
writers,  bound  to  allow  :  the  very  faults  of  the 
ladies  (if  ladies  can  have  faults),  as  well  as  the 
terms  by  which  those  faults  are  distinguished, 
change  with  the  changing  time.  The  severe 
but  honest  puritan  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
succeeded  by  the  less  rigid,  but  probably  less 
sincere  prude,  who,  from  the  Restoration  to 
George  the  Third's  day,  seems,  if  we  may  be- 
believe  those  truest  painters  of  manners  — 
the  satirists  and  the  comic  poets — to  have 
divided  the  realm  of  beauty  with  the  fantastic 
coquette — Ij  Allegro  reigning  over  one  half  of 
the  female  world,  11  Pensieroso  over  the  other. 

With  the  decline  of  the  artificial  comedy, 
these  two  grand  divisions  amongst  women, 
which  had  given  such  life  to  the  acted  drama, 
and  had  added  humour  to  the  prose  of  Addison 
and  point  to  the  verse  of  Pope,  gradually 
died  away.  The  Suspicious  Husband  of  Dr. 
Hoadly,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  graceful  of 
those  graceful  and  witty  pictures  of  manners, 
which  have  now  wholly  disappeared  from  the 
comic  scene,  is,  I  think,  nearly  the  last  in 
which  the  characters  are  so  distinguished. — 
The  wide-reaching  appellations  of  prude  and 
coquette,-"  the  recognizable  title,  the  definite 
classification,  the  outward  profession  were  gone, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  internal 
propensities  ;  and  the  sex,  somewhat  weary,  it 
may  be,  of  finding  itself  called  by  two  names, 
neither  of  them  very  desirable,  the  one  being 
very  disagreeable  and  the  other  a  little  naughty, 
branched  off  into  innumerable  sects,  with  all 
manner  of  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and  has 
contrived  to  exhibit  during  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  as  great  a  variety  of  humours, 
good  or  bad,  and  to  deserve  and  obtain  as 
many  epithets  (most  of  them  sufficiently  ill- 
omened),  as  its  various  and  capricious  fellow- 
biped  called  man. 

Amongst  these  epithets  were  two  which  I 
well  remember  to  have  heard  applied  some 
thirty  years  ago  to  more  than  one  fair  lady  in 
the  good  town  of  Belford,  but  which  have  now 
passed  away  as  completely  as  their  disparaging 
predecessors,  coquette  and  prude.  The  '  'words 
of  fear"  in  question  were  "  satirical"  and  "sen- 
timental." With  the  first  of  these  sad  nick- 
names we  have  nothing  to  do.  Child  as  I  was. 
it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  think  so 
more  strongly  on  recollection,  that  in  two  or 
three  instances  the  imputation  was  wholly  un- 
deserved ;  that  a  girlish  gaiety  of  heart  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  womanly  fineness  of  observa- 
tion on  the  other,  gave  rise  to  an  accusation 
which  mixes  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  clever- 
ness with  a  great  deal  of  ill-nature.  But  with 
the  fair  satirist,  be  the  appellation  true  or  false, 
we  have  no  concern ;  our  business  is  with  one 
lady  of  the  class  sentimental,  and  with  one,  and 


*  Perhaps  flirt  may  be  held  to  be  no  bad  substitute: 
Yes!  flirt  and  coquette  may  pass  for  synonymous.  But 
under  what  class  of  women  of  this  world  shall  we  find 
the  prude?   The  very  species  seems  extinct. 


one  only,  of  those  adventures  to  which  ladies  of 
that  class  are,  to  say  the  least,  peculiarly 
liable. 

Miss  Selina  Savage  (her  detractors  said  that 
she  was  christened  Sarah,  founding  upon  cer- 
tain testimony,  of  I  know  not  what  value,  of 
aunts  and  godmothers  ;  but  I  abide  by  her  own 
signature,  as  now  lying  before  me  in  a  fine 
slender  Italian  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  a  note 
somewhat  yellow  by  time,  but  still  stamped  in 
a  French  device  of  penses  and  soucis,  and  still 
faintly  smelling  of  attar  of  roses;  the  object  of 
the  said  note  being  to  borrow  "  Mr.  Pratt's 
exquisite  poem  of  Sympathy.") — Miss  Selina 
Savage  (I  hold  by  the  autograph)  was  a  young 
lady  of  uncertain  age ;  there  being  on  this 
point  also  a  small  variation  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  between  her  own  assertions  and  those  of 
her  calumniators ;  but  of  a  most  sentimental 
aspect  (in  this  respect  all  were  agreed)  ;  tall, 
fair,  pale,  and  slender,  she  being  so  little  en- 
cumbered with  flesh  and  blood,  and  so  little 
tinted  with  the  diversity  of  colouring  thereunto 
belonging, — so  completely  blonde  in  hair,  eyes, 
and  complexion,  that  a  very  tolerable  portrait 
of  her  might  be  cut  out  in  white  paper,  pro- 
vided the  paper  were  thin  enough,  or  drawn  in 
chalks,  white  and  black,  upon  a  pale  brown 
ground.  Nothing  could  be  too  shadowy  or  too 
vapoury  ;  the  Castle  Spectre,  flourishing  in  all 
the  glory  of  gauze  drapery  on  the  stage  of 
Drury-Lane — the  ghosts  of  Ossian  made  out  of 
the  mists  of  the  hills — were  but  types  of  Miss 
Selina  Savage.  Her  voice  was  like  her  aspect, 
sighing,  crying,  dying;  and  her  conversation 
as  lachrymose  as  her  voice ;  she  sang  sentimen- 
tal songs,  played  sentimental  airs,  wrote  senti- 
mental letters,  and  read  sentimental  books ; 
has  given  away  her  parrot  for  laughing,  and 
turned  off  her  foot-boy  for  whistling  a  country- 
dance. 

The  abode  of  this  amiable  damsel  was  a  small 
neat  dwelling,  somewhat  inconveniently  situat- 
ed, at  the  back  of  the  Holy  Brook,  between  the 
Abbey  Mills  on  the  one  side  and  a  great  timber 
wharf  on  the  other,  with  the  stream  running 
between  the  carriage-road  and  the  house,  and 
nothing  to  unite  them  but  a  narrow  foot-bridge, 
which  must  needs  be  crossed  in  all  weathers.  It 
j  had,  however,  certain  recommendations  which 
more  than  atoned  for  these  defects  in  the  eyes 
of  its  romantic  mistress;  three  middle-sized 
cypress-trees  at  one  end  of  the  court ;  in  the 
front  of  her  mansion  two  well-grown  weeping- 
willows;  an  address  to  "Holy  Brook  Cottage," 
absolutely  invaluable  to  such  a  correspondent, 
and  standing  in  most  advantageous  contrast 
with  the  streets,  terraces,  crescents,  and  places 
of  which  Belford  was  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed ;  and  a  very  fair  chance  of  excellent 
material  for  the  body  of  her  letters  by  the 
abundant  casualties  and  Humane  Society  cases 
afforded  by  the  footbridge — no  less  than  one 
old  woman,  three  small  children,  and  two 
drunken  men  having  been  ducked  in  the  stream 
in  the  course  of  one  winter,  Drowning  would 
have  been  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  but  of 
that,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  there 
was  happily  no  chance. 
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Miss  Savage,  •with  two  quiet,  orderly,  light- 
footed,  and  soft-spoken  maidens,  had  been  for 
some  years  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  pretty 
cottage  by  the  Holy-Brook.  She  had  lost  her 
father  during  her  early  childhood;  and  the 
death  of  her  mother,  a  neat,  quiet  old  lady, 
whose  interminable  carpet- work  is  amongst  the 
earliest  of  my  recollections — I  could  draw  the 
pattern  now — and  the  absence  of  her  brother,  a 
married  man  with  a  large  family  and  a  pros- 
perous business,  who  resided  constantly  in 
London,  left  the  fair  Selina  the  entire  mistress 
of  her  fortune,  her  actions,  and  her  residence. 
That  she  remained  in  Belford,  although  ex- 
claiming against  the  place  and  its  society — its 
gossiping  morning  visits  and  its  evening  card 
parties,  as  well  as  the  general  want  of  refine- 
ment amongst  its  inhabitants,  might  be  imput- 
ed, partly,  perhaps,  to  habit,  and  an  aversion 
to  the  trouble  of  moving,  and  partly  to  a  violent 
friendship  between  herself  and  another  damsel 
of  the  same  class,  a  good  deal  younger  and  a 
great  deal  sillier,  who  lived  two  streets  off,  and 
whom  she  saw  every  day,  and  wrote  to  every 
hour. 

Martha,  or,  as  her  friend  chose  to  call  her, 
Matilda  Marshall,  was  the  fourth  or  fifth 
daughter  of  a  spirit-merchant  in  the  town. 
Frequent  meetings  at  the  circulating  library 
introduced  the  fair  ladies  to  each  other,  and  a 
congeniality  of  taste  brought  about  first  an 

acquaintance  and  then  an  intimacy,  which  j  able  perpetrator  of  sonnets  without  rhyme,  and 


of  confidant  was  of  course  to  listen  to  the 
several  love  passages  of  which,  since  she  was 
of  the  age  of  Juliet,  her  friend's  history  might 
be  said  to  have  consisted.  How  she  had  re- 
mained so  long  unmarried  might  have  moved 
some  wonder,  since  she  seemed  always  im- 
mersed in  the  passion  which  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  :  but  then  her  love  was  something 
like  the  stream  which  flowed  before  her  own 
door — a  shallow  brooklet,  easy  to  slip  into, 
and  easy  to  slip  out  of.  From  two  or  three 
imprudent  engagements  her  brother  had  extri- 
cated her  ;  and  from  one,  the  most  dangerous 
of  all,  she  had  been  saved  by  her  betrothed 
having  been  claimed  the  week  before  the  nup- 
tials by  another  wife.  At  the  moment  of 
which  we  write,  however,  the  fair  Selina 
seemed  once  more  in  a  fair  way  to  change  her 
name. 

That  she  was  fond  of  literature  of  a  certain 
class  we  have  already  intimated ;  and  next 
after  Sterne  and  Rosseau,  the  classics  of  their 
order,  and  their  horde  of  vile  imitators,  whether 
sentimental  novelists,  or  sentimental  essayists, 
or  sentimental  dramatists,  she  delighted  in  the 
horde  of  nameless  versifiers  whom  Gifford  de- 
molished; in  other  words,  after  reading  bad 
prose  her  next  favourite  reading  was  bad  verse; 
and  as  this  sort  of  verse  is  quite  as  easy  to 
write  as  to  read — I  should  think  of  the  two 
rather  easier — she  soon  became  no  inconsider- 


difference  of  station  (for  Miss  Savage  was  of 
the  highest  circle  in  this  provincial  society,  and 
poor  Martha  was  in  no  circle  at  all),  only 
seemed  to  cement  the  more  firmly 


songs  without  reason ;  and  elegies,  by  an  in- 
genious combination,  equally  deficient  in  both. 

After  writing  this  sort  of  verse,  the  next 
step  is  to  put  it  in  print ;  and  in  those  days, 


The  Marshalls,  flattered  by  Selina's  notice  j  (we  speak  of  about  thirty  years  ago)  when 
of  their  daughter,  and  not  sorry  that  that  j  there  was  no  Mrs.  Hemans  to  send  grace  and 


notice  had  fallen  on  the  least  useful  and  cheer- 
ful of  the  family — the  one  that  amongst  all  their 
young  people  they  could  the  most  easily  spare, 
put  her  time  and  her  actions  entirely  into  her 
own  power,  or  rather  into  that  of  her  patroness. 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  calculating  man  of  business, 
finding  flirtation  after  flirtation  go  off  without 
the  conclusion  matrimonial,  and  knowing  the 
fortune  to  be  considerable,  began  to  look  on 
Matilda  as  the  probable  heiress ;  and  except 
from  her  youngest  brother  William,  a  clever 
but  unlucky  schoolboy,  who  delighted  in  plagu- 
ing his  sister  and  laughing  at  sentimental 
friendships,  this  intimacy,  from  which  all  but 
one  member  was  sedulously  excluded,  was 
cherished  and  promoted  by  the  whole  family. 

Very  necessary  was  MissMitilda  at  the  Holy 
Brook  Cottage.  She  filled  there  the  important 
parts  of  listener,  adviser,  and  confidant ;  and 
filled  them  with  an  honest  and  simple-hearted 
sincerity  which  the  most  skilful  flatterer  that 
ever  lived  would  have  failed  to  imitate.  She 
read  the  same  books,  sang  the  same  songs, 
talked  in  the  same  tone,  walked  with  the  same 
air,  and  wore  the  same  fashions ;  which  upon 
her,  she  being  naturally  short  and  stout,  and 
dark-eyed  and  rosy,  had,  as  her  brother  William 
told  her,  about  the  same  effect  that  armour 
similar  to  Don  Quixote's  would  have  produced 
upon  Sancho  Panza. 

One  of  her  chief  services  in  the  character 


beauty,  and  purity  of  thought  and  feeling  into 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom — no  Mary  Howitt 
to  add  the  strength  and  originality  of  a  manly 
mind  to  the  charms  of  a  womanly  fancy.  In 
those  days  the  Poet's  corner  of  a  country 
newspaper  was  the  refuge  of  every  poetaster  in 
the  country.  So  intolerably  bad  were  the 
acrostics,  the  rebuses,  the  epigrams,  and  the 
epitaphs  which  adorned  those  asylums  for 
fugitive  pieces,  that  a  selection  of  the  worst  of 
them  would  really  be  worth  printing  amongst 
the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  A  less  vain 
person  than  Miss  Selina  Savage  might  have 

thought  she  did  the  H  shire  Courant  honour 

in  sending  them  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a 
favourite  bull-finch,  with  the  signature  "Eu- 
genia." 

It  was  printed  forthwith,  read  with  ecstatic 
admiration  by  the  authoress  and  her  friend, 
and  with  great  amusement  by  William  Marshall, 
who,  now  the  spruce  clerk  of  a  spruce  attorney, 
continued  to  divert  him  himself  with  worming 
out  of  his  simple  sister  all  the  secrets  of  herself 
and  her  friend,  and  was  then  unfair  enough  to 
persecute  the  poor  girl  with  the  most  unmer- 
ciful ridicule.  The  elegy  was  printed,  and  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  forgotten  by  all  but  the 
writer,  when  in  the  next  number  of  the  Courant 
appeared  a  complimentary  sonnet,  addressed  to 
the  authoress  of  the  elegy,  and  signed  "  Or- 
lando." 
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Imagine  the  delight  of  the  fair  Eugenia !  She 
was  not  in  the  least  astonished — a  bad  and  in- 
experienced writer  never  is  taken  by  surprise 
by  any  quantity  of  praise  ;  but  she  was  charmed 
and  interested  as  much  as  woman  could  be. — 
She  answered  his  sonnet  by  another,  which,  by 
the  by,  contained,  contrary  to  Boileau's  well- 
known  recipe,  and  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
a  quatrain  too  many.  He  replied  to  her  re- 
joinder ;  compliments  flew  thicker  and  faster ; 
and  the  poetical  correspondence  between  Or- 
lando and  Eugenia  became  so  tender,  that  the 
Editor  of  the  II — shire  Courant  thought  it  only 
right 'to  hint  to  the  gentleman  that  the  post- 
office  would  be  a  more  convenient  medium  for 
his  future  communications. 

As  this  intimation  was  accompanied  by  the 
address  of  the  lady,  it  was  taken  in  very  good 
part ;  and  before  the  publication  of  the  next 
number  of  the  provincial  weekly  journal,  Miss 
Savage  received  the  accustomed  tribute  of  verse 
from  Orlando,  enveloped  in  a  prose  epistle, 
dated  from  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  off, 
and  signed  "  Henry  Turner." 

An  answer  had  been  earnestly  requested,  and 
an  answer  the  lady  sent ;  and  by  return  of  post 
she  received  a  reply,  to  which  she  replied  with 
equal  alertness ;  then  came  a  love-letter  in  full 
form,  and  then  a  petition  for  an  interview ; 
and  to  the  first  the  lady  answered  anything 
but  No !  and  to  the  latter  she  assented. 

The  time  fixed  for  this  important  visit,  it 
being  now  the  merry  month  of  May,  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  day.  He  had  requested  to  find 
her  alone  ;  and  accordingly  by  one  r.  m.,  she 
had  dismissed  her  faithful  confidante,  promis- 
ing to  write  to  her  the  moment  Mr.  Turner  was 
gone — had  given  orders  to  admit  no  one  but  a 
young  gentleman  who  sent  in  his  visiting  ticket, 
(such  being  the  plan  proposed  by  the  inamo- 
rato,) and  began  to  set  herself  and  her  apart- 
ment in  order  for  his  reception ;  she  herself  in 
an  elegant  dishabille,  between  sentimental  and 
pastoral,  and  her  room  in  a  confusion  equally 
elegant,  of  music,  books,  and  flowers ;  Zim- 
merman and  Lavater  on  the  table  ;  and  one  of 
those  dramas — those  tragedies  bourgeoises,  or 
comedies  larmoy antes,  which  it  seems  incredible 
that  Beaumarchais,  he  that  wrote  the  two 
matchless  plays  of  Figaro,*  could  have  written 
— in  her  hand. 

It  was  hardly  two  o'clock,  full  an  hour  before 
his  time,  when  a  double  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door ;  Mr.  Turner's  card  was  sent  in,  and 
a  well-dressed  and  well-looking  young  man 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  fair  poetess. 
There  is  no  describing  such  an  interview.  My 
readers  must  imagine  the  compliments  and  the 
blushes,  the  fine  speeches  de  part  et  d' autre,  the 
long  words  and  the  fine  words,  the  sighings 
and  the  languishments.  The  lady  was  satisfied ; 
the  gentleman  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  and 


*  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  admirably  brilliant  French 
comedies,  and  not  of  the  operas,  whether  English  or 
Italian,  which,  retaining  the  situations,  and  hardly  the 
situations,  have  completely  sacrificed  the  wit,  the  char- 
acter, and  the  pleasantry  of  the  delightful  originals,  and 
have  almost  as  much  tended  to  injure  Beaumarchis's 
reputation  as  his  own  dullest  dramas. 


after  a  short  visit  he  left  her,  promising  to 
return  in  the  evening  to  take  his  coffee  with 
herself  and  her  friend. 

She  had  just  sat  down  to  express  to  that 
friend  in  her  accustomed  high-flown  language 
the  contentment  of  her  heart,  when  another 
knock  was  followed  by  a  second  visiting  ticket. 
"Mr.  Turner  again!  Oh!  I  suppose  he  has 
remembered  something  of  consequence.  Show 
him  in." 

And  in  came  a  second  and  a  different  Mr. 
Turner ! ! 

The  consternation  of  the  lady  was  inexpres- 
sible !  That  of  the  gentleman,  when  the  rea- 
son of  her  astonishment  was  explained  to  him, 
was  equally  vehement  and  flattering.  He  burst 
into  eloquent  threats  against  the  impostor  who 
had  assumed  his  name,  the  wretch  who  had 
dared  to  trifle  with  such  a  passion,  and  such  a 
ladye-love ;  and  being  equally  well-looking  and 
fine-spoken,  full  of  rapturous  vows  and  ardent 
protestations,  and  praise,  addressed  equally  to 
the  woman  and  authoress,  conveyed  to  the  en- 
chanted Selina  the  complete  idea  of  her  lover- 
poet. 

He  took  leave  of  her  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  delinquent 
who  had  usurped  his  name  and  his  assignation, 
purposing  to  return  in  the  evening  to  meet  her 
friend ;  and  again  she  was  sitting  down  to  her 
writing-table,  to  exclaim  over  this  extraordin- 
ary adventure,  and  to  dilate  on  the  charms  of 
the  true  Orlando,  when  three  o'clock  struck, 
and  a  third  knock  at  the  door  heralded  a  third 
visiting  ticket,  and  a  third  Mr.  Turner  ! ! ! 

A  shy,  awkward,  simple  youth,  was  this— 
"  the  real  Simon  Pure  !" — bowing  and  bashful, 
and  with  a  stutter  that  would  have  rendered 
his  words  unintelligible  even  if  time  had  been 
allowed  him  to  bring  them  forth.  But  no  time 
was  allowed  him.  Provoked  past  her  patience, 
believing  herself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town, 
our  sentimental  fair  one  forgot  her  refinement, 
her  delicacy,  her  fine  speaking,  and  her  affec- 
tation; and  calling  her  maids  and  her  footboy 
to  aid,  drove  out  her  unfortunate  suitor  with 
such  a  storm  of  vituperation — such  a  torrent 
of  plain,  honest,  homely  scolding — that  the 
luckless  Orlando  took  to  his  heels,  and  missing 
his  footing  on  the  narrow  bridge,  tumbled  head 
foremost  into  the  Holy  Brook,  and  emerged 
dripping  like  a  river  god,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  two  impostors,  and  of  William 
Marshall,  the  contriver  of  the  jest,  who  lay 
perdu  in  the  mill,  and  told  the  story,  as  a  great 
secret,  to  so  many  persons,  that  before  the 
next  day  it  was  known  half  over  the  place,  and 
was  the  eventual  cause  of  depriving  the  good 
town  of  Belford  of  one  of  the  most  inoffensive 
and  most  sentimental  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
fair  Selina  decamped  in  a  week. 

— Miss  Mitford. 

Itinerant  Operas. — The  first  performance 
of  the  opera  seria  at  Rome,  in  1606,  consisted 
of  scenes  in  recitative  and  airs,  exhibited  in  a 
cart  during  the  carnival. 
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THE  BELLS  OF  OSTEND. 

No,  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end, 

Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend! 

The  day  set  in  darkness,  the  wind  it  blew  loud, 

And  rung  as  it  passed  through  each  murmuring  shroud. 

My  forehead  was  wet  with  the  foam  of  the  spray, 

My  heart  sigh'd  in  secret  for  those  far  away ; 

When  slowly  the  morning  advanced  from  the  East, 

The  toil  and  the  noise  of  the  tempest  had  ceased : 

The  peal,  from  a  land  I  ne'er  saw,  seemed  to  say, 

"  Let  the  stranger  forget  every  sorrow  tf-day." 

Yet  the  short-lived  emotion  was  mingled  with  pain — 
I  thought  of  those  eyes  I  should  ne'er  see  again, 
I  thought  of  the  kiss,  the  last  kiss  which  I  gave, 
And  a  tear  of  regret  fell  unseen  on  the  wave. 
I  thought  of  the  schemes  fond  affection  had  planned, 
Of  the  trees,  of  the  towers,  of  my  own  native  land. 
But  still  the  sweet  sounds,  as  they  swelled  to  the  air, 
Seemed  tidings  of  pleasure,  though  mournful  to  bear; 
And  I  never,  till  life  and  its  shadows  shall  end, 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend  ! 

W.  L.  Bowles. 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Ye  mariners  of  England ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas, 
Whose  Hag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again, 

To  match  another  foe  ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! — 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ! 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep, 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below, — 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return : 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors, 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

Campbell. 


0,  YE  HOURS. 
0  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours ! 

Floating  lightly  by, 
Are  ye  come  with  birds  and  flowers, 

Odours  and  blue  sky  ? 
Yes,  we  come,  again  we  come ! 

Through  the  wood-paths  free ; 
Bringing  many  a  wanderer  home, 

With  the  bird  and  bee. 
0  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours  ! 

Are  ye  wafting  song  ? 
Doth  wild  music  stream  in  showers 

All  the  groves  among  ? 
Yes  the  nightingale  is  there, 

While  the  starlight  reigns, 
Making  young  leaves  and  sweet  air 

Tremble  with  her  strains. 
0  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours ! 

In  your  silent  flow, 
Ye  are  mighty,  mighty  powers  ! 

Bring  ye  bliss  or  woe  ? 
Ask  not  this— oh  seek  not  this  ! 

Yield  your  hearts  awhile 
To  the  soft  wind's  balmy  kiss, 

And  the  heaven's  bright  smile. 
Throw  not  shades  of  anxious  thought 

O'er  the  glowing  flowers ! 
We  are  come  with  sunshine  fraught, 

Question  not  the  hours ! 

Mrs.  Hemaiio. 

ROW  GENTLY  HERE. 
Row  gently  here, 
My  gondolier, 
So  softly  wake  the  tide, 
That  not  an  ear, 
On  earth  may  hear, 
But  hers  to  whom  we  glide. 
Had  Heaven  but  tongues  to  speak,  as  well 

As  starry  eyes  to  see, 
Oh,  think  what  tales  'twould  have  to  tell 
Of  wandering  3rouths  like  me ! 
Now  rest  thee  here 
My  gondolier — 
Hush,  hush,  for  up  I  go, 
To  climb  yon  light 
Balcony's  height, 
While  thou  keep'st  watch  below. 
Oh,  did  we  take  for  Heaven  above 

But  half  such  pains  as  we 
Take,  day  and  night,  for  woman's  love, 

What  angel's  we  should  be !  Moore. 

SONG. 

The  wreath  you  wove,  the  wreath  you  wove, 

Is  fair— but  oh,  how  fair, 
If  Pity's  hand  had  stol'n  from  Love 

One  leaf  to  mingle  there ! 
If  every  rose  with  gold  were  tied, 

Did  gems  for  dewdrops  fall, 
One  faded  leaf  where  love  had  sigh'd 

Were  sweetly  worth  them  all. 
The  wreath  you  wove,  the  wreath  you  wove, 

Our  emblem  well  may  be  ; 
Its  bloom  is  yours,  but  hopeless  Love 

Must  keep  its  tears  for  me.  Moore. 
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VISIT  TO  LEADHILLS. 

Crossing  the  Clyde  at  Elvanfoot,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Lanarkshire,  we  proceeded  by  a  not 
very  steep  ascent  to  the  village  of  Leadhills — 
the  highest  inhabited  district  in  Scotland,  if 
not  in  Europe — and  which  is  beautifully  situat- 
ed in  a  shallow  basin,  scooped  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  tops  of  a  number  of  mountains.  The 
extensive  lead  mines  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  great  attraction,  and  we 
forthwith  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  prepar- 
atory to  visiting  them.  We  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  permission  to  descend,  from 
the  manager  of  the  Scots  Mines  Company,  but 
that  it  was  not  necessary  in  visiting  the  works 
belonging  to  the  Snar  Head  Company.  Wish- 
ing to  incur  as  few  such  obligations  as  possible, 
and  especially  upon  hearing  that  a  Swiss 
gentleman  had  some  time  ago  been  refused  per- 
mission, we  at  once  determined  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  liberality  of  the  latter  company, 
and  accordingly  engaged  two  experienced  miners 
to  accompany  us. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
mines,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
village,  we  doflFed  part  of  our  travelling  dress, 
and  equipped  ourselves  in  miners'  habiliments, 
including  most  comfortable-looking  Kilmarnock 
cowls.  Having  now  lighted  our  candles,  and 
stuck  them  in  a  lump  of  clay,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  candlestick  exceedingly  well, 
we  proceeded  to  thread  our  way  through  a 
long  passage,  dark,  cold  and  comfortless ;  the 
roof,  in  most  places,  will  not  admit  of  standing 
upright,  while  the  ground,  everywhere  slippery, 
is  often  covered  with  standing  water,  so  that 
considerable  care  is  required  in  order  to  keep 
the  happy  medium  between  sinking  up  to  the 
ancles  in  clay  water,  and  knocking  the  cranium 
against  the  Leadhills  whinstone,  which  will 
be  found  harder  than  the  heads  of  most 
visitors,  even  when  defended  by  a  Kilmarnook 
nightcap.  We  next  reached  the  head  of  the 
shaft — and  here  commenced  the  descent.  A 
perpendicular  gulf  yawned  below  us,  and  it  was 
sometime  before  we  could  make  anything  else  ; 
at  length,  by  the  assistance  of  our  flickering 
light,  we  discovered  some  beams  of  wood  cross- 
ing the  shafts,  and  several  feet  farther  down 
the  top  steps  of  a  ladder.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  reach  these,  which  is  done  by  stepping  on 
the  cross  beams  which  are  placed  at  least  two 
feet  below  one  another ;  grasping  the  ladder 
firmly  in  one  hand,  and  holding  our  light  in  the 
other,  we  slowly  felt  our  way  down ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  where  you  are  going,  and  the 
great  art  is  never  to  move  one  foot  until  you 
have  found  a  secure  place  for  the  other;  the 
shaft  is  just  wide  enough  to  allow  falling  back, 
if  so  inclined ;  were  the  person  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  to  slip,  he  would  most  undoubtedly 
bring  all  the  rest  down  with  him,-  and  any- 
thing more  terrific  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
However,  we  managed  to  reach  the  bottom 
without  any  such  dire  disaster;  in  fact  the 
miners  assured  us  that  the  darkness  was  our 
security,  and  that  if  we  had  attempted  such  a 
descent  in  daylight,  giddiness  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  prevented  its  accomplishment. 


After  traversing  more  passages,  we  arrived 
at  the  vein  of  ore,  to  procure  which  so 
much  labor  must  have  been  expended.  The 
appearance  of  the  mine  here  is  anything  but 
grand  and  striking;  in  a  narrow  passage, 
about  five  feet  in  height,  the  wall  and  roof  of 
which  are  formed  of  clay  and  whinstone,  runs 
a  vein  of  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  white 
spar ;  there  are  no  lofty  roofs  and  mighty  pil- 
lars to  excite  wonder  and  awe,  no  walls  spark- 
ling with  thep-ichness  revealed  to  the  eye,  but 
there  is  something  well  worthy  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  that  is  the  skill,  the  industry, 
tho  perseverance  of  man.  By  what  slow  and 
tedious  steps  must  the  art  of  mining  have  at- 
tained its  present  excellence,  and  to  what  per- 
fection may  it  yet  arrive !  By  what  reason- 
ing could  we  ever  have  supposed  that  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  substances  existed  of  the 
mightiest  utility  to  the  human  race !  dis- 
covered at  first,  perhaps,  by  accident,  conjec- 
ture followed,  experience  throwing  out  new 
hints  at  every  step,  until  gradually,  but  surely, 
the  metals,  their  uses,  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  and  preparing  them,  have  become  so 
familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  to  be  grateful 
for  the  benefits  they  bring.  The  veins  vary 
much  in  thickness  and  richness — sometimes 
the  ore  is  so  pure  that  the  light  of  the  candle 
is  reflected  on  every  side.  After  procuring 
some  specimens,  we  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  sunk  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  from 
which  we  saw  a  bit  of  the  sky,  or  rather  a 
glimmering  of  daylight ;  the  means  of  ascent 
here  are  very  simple — a  thick  rope  is  attached 
at  one  end  to  a  windless  stationed  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  and  at  the  other  a  noose  is  made, 
in  which  the  miner  inserts  his  left  leg,  and  is 
then  drawn  up,  holding  by  the  tightened  rope  ; 
buckets  are  only  used  for  conveying  away  the 
ore,  rubbish,  &c.  We  found  large  quantities 
of  a  mossy  substance,  something  like  sponge, 
growing  even  twenty  fathoms  below  the 
surface,  and  were  told  that  instances  have 
been  known  of  the  beams  which  were  used 
for  supporting  the  roof,  actually  putting 
forth  tender  sprouts  and  leaves,  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  cheering  light  of  day  ! 

The  mines  of  Leadhills  belong,  as  before- 
mentioned,  to  two  companies:  those  worked 
by  the  Scots  Mines  Company  are  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  are  twelve  in 
number;  only  two  are  worked  by  the  Snar 
Head  Company,  and  they  are  the  property  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Gilcherscieugh.  The  veins 
of  ore  are  usually  discovered  at  the  surface, 
and  the  general  procedure  is  to  sink  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
run  alongside  of  the  vein  without  touching  it ; 
when  the  shaft  has  reached  a  certain  depth,  a 
lever  is  cut  through  the  side  of  the  hill,  which 
allows  the  water  to  run  off,  and  then  a  cross 
passage  is  formed,  which  renders  the  working 
of  the  vein  easier.  In  cutting  the  passages  or 
levels,  blasting  is  much  employed,  and  the 
roof  and  walls  are  supported  at  first  by  wooden 
beams  ;  working  the  vein  seems  to  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  process,  compared  to  getting 
at  it,  and  perhaps  this  was  not  sufficiently  taken 
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into  account  by  the  miners,  when  they  com-  j 
plained  of  the  low  rate  of  wages ;  they  seem  to  , 
have  enough  of  real  distress,  however,  but  we 
refrain  from  entering  on  this  subject  at  present. 
The  lead  ore,  when  raised  from  the  mine,  is 
pounded,  and  then  subjected  to  a  stream  of 
water,  which  carries  off  the  impurities  ;  in  this 
state  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  small  j 
coal  used  by  blacksmiths,  but  is,  of  course, 
much  heavier,  and  not  so  dark  in  colour. 

The  next  operation  is  smelting,  and  this  is 
the  final  one  performed  at  Leadhills ;  the  puri- 
fied ore  is  placed  upon  a  furnace,  which  is 
shaped  something  like  a  writing-desk,  but  with  ! 
a  much  greater  level  space  at  the  top ;  both  j 
peat  and  coal  are  used ;  and  after  the  fuel  has  , 
been  mixed  with  the  ore,  a  blast  worked  by  a 
water-wheel  is  employed  to  fan  the  flame ;  the  , 
melted  lead  runs  down  a  small  cut  made  in  the  ! 
inclined  plane  of  the  furnace,  and  is  received  I 
by  a  trough  placed  at  the  bottom,  from  which  ! 
it  is  again  ladled  into  an  iron  mould,  and  there  j 
left  to  cool ;  when  the  requisite  temperature  is  | 
attained,  the  lead  is  taken  out  of  the  mould,  : 
and  then  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  j 
pounds.    A  smelter  and  his  assistant  can  turn  j 
out  about  twenty  of  these  bars  in  a  day,  which  j 
will  amount  altogether  in  weight  to  one  ton.  | 
Six  hundred  tons  of  lead,  on  an  average,  are 
annually  produced  from  the  mines,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  sent  to  Leith,  where  it  is  either 
used  or  exported.     Accidents  from  foul  air 
seldom  occur  in  these  mines ;  in  fact,  any  that 
happen  are  generally  occasioned  by  the  falling 
in  of  those  roofs  which  are  not  properly  sup- 
ported; sometimes,  too,  even  the  miners  lose 
their  hold,  and  fall  from  the  ladders  which  they 
are  descending.    There  is  3,  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty in  the  miner's  occupation  :  often  he  1 
may  realise  a  considerable  sum,  and  again  he  j 
may  be  entirely  a  loser.    The  hours  of  work 
do  not  exceed,  in  general,  six  a-day,  and  this 
is  found  quite  long  enough  to  remain  under 
ground,  for  although  the  air  cannot  be  called 
foul,  it  is  neither  dry  nor  wholesome. 

The  population  of  the  village  is  upwards  of 
1200;  of  these  300  are  working  miners,  smel- 
ters, washers  and  labourers ;  the  remainder 
consist  of  women,  children  and  those  whom  age 
has  rendered  incapable  of  labour. 

The  miners  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  intelligence ;  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
excellent  library,  which  was  instituted  in  1741 
— numbers  about  1700  volumes.  The  cold 
air  of  the  mountains  has  not  extinguished  the 
fire  of  genius.  Allan  Ramsay  was  a  native  of 
Leadhills,  and  continued  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  mountain 
birthplace,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  he  presented  the  miners'  library 
with  a  goodly  number  of  useful  volumes.  The 
villagers  possess  nearly  a  hundred  cows,  which 
are  chiefly  fed  on  hay  ;  this  is  the  principal  crop 
here,  and  no  less  than  25,000  stones  are  grown 
annually ;  all  the  ground  producing  this  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  miners, 
aided  by  the  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
Potatoes  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and,  strange 
to  say,  no  taint  has  ever  appeared  here ;  in 


consequence  of  this  the  crop  is  in  great  demand 
for  seed,  and  has  been  sent  for  this  purpose  as 
far  as  Glasgow  and  Kelso.  We  can,  in  conclu- 
sion cordially  recommend  a  visit  to  Leadhills, ; 
its  attractions,  first  and  last,  are  nnmerous  ; 
the  drive,  of  itself,  would  amply  repay  all 
trouble  ;  and,  moreover,  travellers  may  safely 
reckon  on  a  landlord's  hearty  welcome  from 
Mr.  Hunter,  at  one  of  the  best  inns  we  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  enter. 

Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier. 


TAKING  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE 
TURKS* 

Mahomet  II.,  soon  after  he  mounted  the 
Turkish  throne,  resolved  to  achieve  some  glo- 
rious action,  that  he  might  surpass  the  fame  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  nothing  appeared  so 
compatible  with  his  ambition  as  the  gaining  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Greek  empire,  which  at  that  period  was  in  a 
very  precarious  condition.  The  sultan  there- 
fore made  vast  preparations,  which  the  Greek 
emperor,  Constantine  VIII.,  perceiving,  he  so- 
licited the  aid  of  several  Christian  princes, 
especially  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  the  king  of 
Naples ;  but  they  all,  in  a  most  unaccountable 
maimer,  excused  themselves.  Being  thus  dis- 
appointed, the  emperor  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
vessels  within  his  ports,  so  that  he  added  about 
three  thousand  veterans  of  different  nations  to 
the  garrison  of  his  imperial  city,  which  before 
consisted  of  only  six  thousand  Greeks. 

In  the  spring  of  1453,  Mahomet  set  forward, 
with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
for  Constantinople,  which  city,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  April,  was  closely  invested  by  land. 
The  Turkish  galleys  would  have  done  the  same 
by  sea,  had  not  the  emperor  been  extremely 
vigilant,  for  he  caused  the  haven  to  be  strongly 
chained  from  Constantinople  to  Pera,  having 
within  the  chain  his  whole  strength  of  shipping. 
The  Turks,  on  the  land  side,  erected  towers, 
cast  up  trenches,  and  raised  batteries ;  from 
these  works  they  carried  on  their  attacks  with 
great  fury,  and  made  several  breaches,  which 
however  the  besieged  repaired  with  much  in- 
dustry, at  the  same  time  repulsing  their  enemies 
with  artillery.  This  unexpected  bravery  greatly 
enraged  Mahomet,  who  loudly  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  neither  the  Grecians'  skill  nor  courage,  but 
the  Franks,  that  defend  the  city."  Affairs 
stood  thus,  when  a  renegado  Christian  informed 
the  sultan  how  he  might  bring  part  of  his  fleet 
over  land  to  the  very  haven  of  Constantinople. 
Mahomet,  who  began  to  despair  of  taking  the 
city,  determined  to  put  the  project  of  the 
renegado  into  execution ;  and  he  therefore 
committed  the  charge  of  it  to  a  famous  bassa, 
who,  with  wonderful  labour,  brought  seventy 
vessels  out  of  the  Bosphorus,  up  a  steep  hill, 
the  space  of  eight  miles,  to  the  haven  of  the 
city.  The  Turks,  being  thus  miraculously  pos- 
sessed of  the  haven,  assaulted  the  city  also  on 
that  side ;  but  their  whole  fleet  was  shamefully 

*  From  the  time  of  Alcibiades  to  the  reign  of  Mahom- 
med  II.,  Constantinople  baa  undergone  twenty-four 

sieges. 
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routed,  and  ten  thousand  of  their  men  were 
killed.  Yet  this  loss,  instead  of  depressing 
their  spirits,  increased  their  courage,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  early  in  the  morning, 
they  approached  the  walls  with  greater  violence 
than  ever ;  but  so  undaunted  was  the  resolution 
of  the  Christians,  that  they  repulsed  their 
assailants  with  prodigious  slaughter  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Constantine,  however,  who  had  undertaken 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  unhappily 
received  a  wound  in  the  arm  ;  and,  being 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action,  his 
soldiers  were  discouraged,  forsook  their  stations, 
and  fled  after  him,  notwithstanding  his  earnest 
prayers  to  the  contrary.  In  their  flight  they 
crowded  so  thickly  together  that,  while  endea- 
vouring to  enter  a  passage,  above  eight  hundred 
of  them  were  pressed  to  death.  The  ill-fated 
emperor  likewise  perished.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  what  quickly  ensued — the  infidels 
became  masters  of  the  fine  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, whose  inhabitants  were  all  (except  those 
who  were  reserved  for  lust)  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  plunder,  pursuant  to  a  promise  made 
previously  by  the  sultan,  was  given  up  to  the 
Turkish  soldiers  for  three  days  together. — 
Mirror. 

Sea  Air. — The  atmosophere,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  usually  contains  a  portion  of  the  mu- 
riates over  which  it  has  been  wafted.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  well  ascertained,  that  the  air 
best  adapted  to  vegetables  is  pernicious  to  an- 
imal life,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  accordingly,  animals  thrive  and  vegeta- 
bles decline. — Hurwood's  Southern  Coast. 

Quid  pro  Quo — A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  who  was  very  affected  in  his  dress,  and 
particular  in  his  shoes,  could  not  in  the  whole 
city  find  a  workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortu- 
nate shoemaker  to  whom  he  applied,  after  quit- 
ting many  others,  having  brought  him  a  pair 
of  shoes  which  did  not  please  his  taste,  the 
canon  became  furious,  and  seizing  one  of  the 
tools  of  the  shoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  so 
many  blows  on  the  head,  that  the  poor  shoe- 
maker fell  dead  on  the  floor.  The  unhappy 
man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and  a  son 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  eldest  of  the  indigent 
family.  They  made  their  complaints  to  the 
chapter ;  the  canon  was  prosecuted,  and  con- 
demned not  to  appear  in  the  choir  for  a  year. 

The  young  shoemaker,  having  attained  to 
man's  estate,  was  scarcely  able  to  get  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  overwhelmed  with  wretchedness,  sat 
down  on  the  day  of  a  procession  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  in  the  moment  the 
the  procession  passed  by.  Among  the  other 
canons  he  perceived  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
At  the  sight  of  this  man,  filial  affection,  rage, 
and  despair  got  so  far  the  better  of  his  reason, 
that  he  fell  furiously  on  the  priest,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  seized, 
convicted  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  con- 
demned to  be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we 
call  the  cruel,  and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with 
more  reason,  call  the  lover  of  justice,  was  then 


at  Seville.  The  affair  came  to  his  knowledge, 
and  after  learning  the  particulars,  he  determin- 
ed to  be  himself  the  judge  of  the  young  shoe- 
maker. When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment, 
he  first  annulled  the  sentence  just  pronounced 
by  the  clergy ;  and  after  asking  the  young  man 
what  profession  he  was,  "I  forbid  you"  said  he, 
11  to  make  shoes  for  a  year  to  come." 

THE  ICHNEUMON  FLY 

There  are  several  species  of  ichneumon  which 
make  thinnings  among  the  caterpillars  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly.  The  process  of  one  species 
is  this : — while  the  caterpillar  is  feeding,  the 
ichneumon  fly  hovers  over  it,  and,  with  its 
piercer,  perforates  the  fatty  part  of  the  cater- 
pillar's back  in  many  places,  and  in  each  deposits 
an  egg,  by  means  of  the  two  parts  of  the  sheath 
uniting  together,  and  thus  forming  a  tube,  down 
which  the  egg  is  conveyed  into  the  perforation 
made  by  the  piercer  of  the  fly.  The  caterpillar, 
unconscious  of  what  will  ensue,  keeps'  feeding 
on,  until  it  changes  into  a  chrysalis;  while  in 
that  torpid  state,  the  eggs  of  the  ichneumon  are 
hatched,  and  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  serves  as  food  for  the  caterpillars 
of  the  ichneumon  fly.  When  these  have  fed 
their  accustomed  time,  and  are  about  to  change 
into  a  pupa  state,  they,  by  an  instinct  given 
them,  attack  the  vital  part  of  the  caterpillar 
(a  most  wonderful  economy  in  nature,  that 
this  process  should  be  delayed  until  they  have 
no  more  occasion  for  food.)  They  then  spin 
themselves  minute  cases  within  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar ;  and  instead  of  a  butterfly  coming 
forth  (which  if  a  female,  would  have  probably 
laid  six  hundred  eggs,  thus  producing  as  many 
caterpillars,  whose  food  would  be  the  cabbage,) 
a  race  of  these  little  ichneumon  flies  issues  forth, 
ready  to  perform  the  task  assigned  them,  of 
keeping  within  due  limits  those  fell  destroyers 
of  our  vegetables. — Gill's  Repository. 

Facultics  of  Brutes. — The  dog  is  the  only 
animal  that  dreams ;  and  he  and  the  elephant 
the  only  animals  that  understand  looks;  the 
elephant  is  the  only  animal  that,  besides  man, 
feels  ennui;  the  dog,  the  only  quadruped  that 
has  been  brought  to  speak.  Leibnitz  bears 
witness  to  a  hound  in  Saxony,  that  could  speak 
distinctly  thirty  words. — Medical  Gazette. 

True  consolation. — A  citizen  of  Geneva 
having  lost  his  wife,  he,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  attended  the  funeral  to  the 
cemetery,  which  is  out  of  the  city.  Somebody 
meeting  him  on  his  return  from  this  painful 
ceremony,  assumed  a  sorrowful  countenance, 
and  in  the  tenderest  manner  possible,  asked  him 
how  he  did.  "Oh,"  replied  the  widower,  "I 
am  very  well  at  present ;  this  little  walk  has 
set  me  up;  there  is  nothing  like  country  air." 
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THE  YOUNG  MARKET-WOMAN. 

Belford  is  so  populous  a  place,  and  the 
country  round  so  thickly  inhabited,that  the 
Saturday's  market  is  almost  as  well  at- 
tended as  an  ordinary  fair.  So  early  as 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
heavy  waggons  (one  with  a  capital  set  of 
bells)  begin  to  pass  our  house,  and  increase 
in  number — to  say  nothing  of  the  admix- 
ture of  other  vehicles,  from  the  humble 
donkey-cart  to  the  smart  gig,  and  hosts 
of  horsemen  and  footpeople — until  nine 
or  ten,  when  there  is  some  pause  in  the 
affluence  of  market  folks  till  about  one, 
when  the  lightened  wains,  laden,  not  with 
corn,  but  with  rosy-cheeked  country  lass- 
es, begin  to  show  signs  of  travelling 
homeward,  and  continue  passing  at  no 
distant  intervals  until  twilight.  There  is 
more  traffic  on  our  road  in  one  single 
Saturday  than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week  put  together.  And  if  we  feel  the 
stirring  moment  of  "market-day"  so 
strongly  in  the  country,*  it  may  be 
imagined  how  much  it  must  enliven  the 
town. 

Saturday  at  noon  is  indeed  the  very 
time  to  see  Belford,  which  in  general  has 
the  fault,  not  uncommon  in  provincial 
towns,  of  wanting  bustle.  The  old  mar- 
ket-place, always  picturesque  from  its 
shape  (an  unequal  triangle),  its  size,  the 
diversified  outline  and  irregular  architec- 
ture of  the  houses,  and  the  beautiful 
Gothic  church  by  whi-ch  it  is  terminated, 
is  then  all  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of 
traffic,  the  agricultural  wealth  and  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  district. 


*  My  dog  Dash,  who  regularly  attends  his  master  to 
the  Bench,  where  he  is  the  only  dog  admitted,  and  a 
great  pet,  knows  Saturday  as  well  as  I  do ;  follows  my 
father  as  closely  as  his  shadow  from  the  moment  that  he 
comes  down  stairs ;  and  would  probably  break  through 
the  door  or  jump  through  a  closed  window,  rather 
than  suffer  the  phaeton  to  set  off  without  him. 

3  x 


From  the  poor  farmer  with  his  load  of 
corn,  up  to  the  rich  mealman  and  the 
great  proprietor,  all  the  "  landed  interest" 
is  there,  mixed  with  the  jobbers  and  chap- 
men of  every  description,  cattle-dealers, 
millers'  brewers,  maltsters,  justices  going 
to  the  Bench,  constables  and  overseers 
following  to  be  sworn,  carriers,  carters, 
errand-boys,  tradesmen,  shopmen,  ap- 
prentices, gentlemen's  servants,  and  gen- 
tlemen in  their  own  persons,  mixed  with 
all  the  riff-raff  of  the  town,  and  all  the 
sturdy  beggars  of  the  country,  and  all 
the  noisy  urchins  of  both. 

Noise  indeed  is  the  prime  characteristic 
of  the  Belford  market-day — noise  of 
every  sort,  from  the  heavy  rumbling  of  so 
many  loaded  waggons  over  the  paved 
market-place,  to  the  crash  of  the  crock- 
ery-ware in  the  narrow  passage  of 
Princes'  Street,  as  the  stall  is  knocked 
down  by  the  impetus  of  a  cart  full  of 
turnips,  or  the  squall  of  the  passengers  of 
the  southern  caravan,  upset  by  the  irre- 
sistible momentum  of  the  Hadleymill 
team. 

But  the  noisiest,  and  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest places,  were  the  Piazza  at  the  end 
of  St.  Nicholas'  church,  appropriated  by 
long  usage  to  female  venders  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  where  certain  old  women,  as 
well  known  to  the  habitues,  of  the  market 
as  the  church- tower,  were  wont  to  flyte 
at  each  other,  and  at  their  customers, 
with  the  genius  of  vituperation  for  which 
ladies  of  their  profession  have  long  been 
celebrated;  and  a  detached  spot  called 
the  Butter-market,  at  the  back  of  the 
Market-place  proper,  where  the  more 
respectable  basket  women,  the  daughters 
and  wives  of  farmers,  and  the  better 
order  of  the  female  peasantry,  used  to 
bring  eggs,  butter  and  poultry  for  sale  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
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A  pretty  and  a  diversified  place  was 
the  Butter-market ;  for  besides  the  com- 
modities, dead  and  alive,  brought  by 
honest  countrywomen,  a  few  stalls  were 
set  out  with  straw  hats,  and  caps  and 
ribbons,  and  other  feminine  gear,  to  tempt 
them  in  return ;  and  here  and  there  an 
urchin  of  the  more  careful  sort  would 
bring  his  basket  of  tame  rabbits,  or  wood- 
pigeons,  or  young  ferrets,  or  squeaking 
guinea-pigs,  or  a  nest  of  downy  owls  or 
gaping  jackdaws,  or  cage  of  linnets  and 
thrushes,  to  tempt  the  townsfolk.  Nay, 
in  the  season,  some  thoughtful  little  maid 
of  eight  or  ten  would  bring  nosegays  of 
early  primroses  or  sweet  violets,  or  wall- 
llowers,  or  stocks,  to  add  a  few  pence  to 
the  family  store. 

A  pleasant  sight  was  the  Butter-mar- 
ket, with  its  comely  country  wives,  its 
modest  lasses  and  neat  children — pleasant 
and  cheerful,  in  spite  of  the  din  of  so 
many  women,  buyers  and  sellers,  all  talk 
ing  together,  and  the  noise  of  the  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  chickens  and  guinea-pigs ; 
— but  the  pleasantest  sight  there  was  a 
young  damsel  famous  for  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  modest  beauty,  known  by  the  name 
of  "  pretty  Bessy," — but  not  a  regular  at- 
tendant of  the  market,  her  goods  being  in 
such  request  that  she  seldom  had  occasion 
to  come  so  far,  the  families  round,  our- 
selves among  the  rest,  dealing  constantly 
with  her. 

We  are  persons  of  great  regularity  in 
our  small  affairs  of  every  class,  from  the 
petty  dealings  of  housekeeping  to  the 
large  commerce  of  acquaintanceship.  The 
friends  who  have  once  planted  us  by  their 
fireside,  and  made  us  feel  as  if  at  home 
there,  can  no  more  get  rid  of  our  occa- 
sional presence,  than  they  could  root  out 
that  other  tenacious  vegetable,  the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke;  even  if  they  were  to 
pull  us  up  by  the  stalk  and  toss  us  over 
the  wall  (an  experiment  by  they  way, 
which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  have 
never  tried,)  I  do  verily  believe  that  in 
course  of  a  few  months  we  should  spring 
up  again  in  the  very  same  place :  and 
our  tradespeople,  trifling  as  is  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  our  custom,  may 
yet  reckon  on  it  with  equal  certainty. 
They  are,  as  it  happens,  civil,  honest  and 
respectable,  the  first  people  in  their  line 
in  the  good  town  of  Belford :  but,  were 
they  otherwise,  the  circumstances  would 


hardly  affect  our  invincible  constancy. 
The  world  is  divided  between  the  two  great 
empires  of  habit  and  novelty ;  the  young 
following  pretty  generally  in  the  train  of  the 
new-fangled  sovereign ,  whilst  we  of  an  elder 
generation  adhere  with  similar  fidelity  to 
the  ancien  regime.  I,  especially,  am  the 
very  bond-slave  of  habit — love  old  friends, 
old  faces,  old  books,  old  scenery,  old 
flowers,  old  associations  of  every  sort  and 
kind — nay,  although  a  woman,  and  one 
not  averse  to  that  degree  of  decoration 
which  belongs  to  the  suitable  and  the 
becoming,  I  even  love  old  fashion  and  old 
clothes,  and  can  so  little  comprehend  why 
we  should  tire  of  a  thing  because  we  have 
had  it  long,  that,  a  favorite  pelisse  having 
become  shabby,  I  this  very  day  procured 
with  some  difficulty  silk  of  the  exact  color 
and  shade,  and,  having  ordered  it  to  be 
made  in  direct  conformity  with  the  old 
pattern,  shall  have  the  satisfaction  next 
Sunday  of  donning  a  new  dress,  which 
my  neighbours,  the  shoemaker's  wife  and 
baker's  daughters,  who  have  in  their 
heads  an  absolute  inventory  of  my  ap- 
parel, will  infallibly  mistake  for  the  old 
one. 

After  this  striking  instance,  the  court- 
eous reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending  that  the  same  *'  auld-lang- 
syne  "  feeling  which  leads  me  to  think 
no  violets  so  fragrant  as  those  which 
grow  on  a  certain  sunny  bank  in  Kibes 
Lane,  and  no  cherries  so  sweet  as  those 
from  the  great  mayduke,  on  the  south 
wall  of  our  old  garden,  should  also  induce 
me  to  prefer  before  all  oranges  those 
which  come  from  Mrs.  Hollin's  shop,  at 
the  corner  of  the  churchyard — a  shop 
which  we  have  frequented  ever  since  I 
knew  what  an  orange  was  ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  rank  before  all  the 
biscuits  which  ever  were  invented  a 
certain  most  seducing,  thin,  and  crisp 
composition,  as  light  as  foam  and  as  taste- 
less  as  spring-water,  the  handiwork  of 
Mrs.  Purdy,  in  the  Market-place /"in  the 
good  town  of  Belford ;  as  well  as  to  place 
above  all  other  poultry  that  which  cackles 
in  the  basket  of  "  pretty  Bessy."  The 
oranges  and  biscuits  are  good  in  them- 
selves, and  so  are  the  ducks  and  chickens ; 
but  some  of  their  superiority  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  partiality  generated 
by  habit. 

Another  of  the  persons  with  whom  we 
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had  in  our  small  way  dealt  longest,  and 
whom  we  liked  best,  was  old  Matthew, 
the  matseller.  As  surely  as  February 
came,  would  Matthew  present  his  bent 
person  and  withered  though  still  ruddy 
face  at  our  door,  with  the  three  rush 
mats  which  he  knew  that  our  cottage 
required ;  and  as  surely  did  he  receive 
fifteen  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain,  in  return  for  his  commodity,  not- 
withstanding an  occasional  remonstrance 
from  some  flippant  housemaid  or  dom- 
ineering cook,  who  would  endeavour  to 
send  him  off  with  an  assurance  that  his 
price  was  double  that  usually  given,  and 
no  mat  ever  made  with  rushes  was  or 
could  be  worth  five  shillings.  "  His 
honor  always  deals  with  me,"  was  Mat- 
thew's mild  response,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  parlour  never  failed  to  settle  matters 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  In  point  of  fact, 
Matthew's  mats  were  honestly  worth  the 
money  ;  and  we  enjoyed  in  this  case  the 
triple  satisfaction  of  making  a  fair  bargain, 
dealing  with  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
relieving  in  the  best  way — that  of  employ- 
ment— the  wants  of  age  and  of  poverty : 
for  although  Matthew's  apparel  was  ac- 
curately clean  and  tidy,  and  his  thin 
wrinkled  cheeks  as  hale  and  ruddy  as  a 
summer  apple,  yet  the  countless  patches 
on  his  various  garments,  and  the  spare, 
trembling  figure,  bent  almost  double  and 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  told  a  too 
legible  story  of  infirmity  and  penury. 
Except  on  his  annual  visit  with  his  mer- 
chandize, we  never  saw  the  good  old 
matmaker ;  nor  did  I  even  know  where 
he  resided,  until  the  want  of  an  additional 
mat  for  my  greenhouse,  towards  the  end 
of  last  April,  induced  me  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  his  habitation. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  direc- 
tion to  his  dwelling  ;  and  found  that,  for  a 
poor  old  matmaker,  Matthew  was  a  per- 
son of  more  consideration  and  note  in  our 
little  world  than  I  could  have  expected, 
being,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  honestest, 
soberest,  and  most  industrious  men  in  the 
neighourhood. 

He  lived,  I  found,  in  Barkham  Dingle, 
a  deep  woodland  dell,  communicating 
with  a  large  tract  of  unenclosed  moors 
and  commons  in  the  next  parish,  con- 
venient doubtless  to  Matthew,  as  affording 
the  rushes  of  which  his  mats  were  con- 
structed, as  well  as  heath  for  brooms,  of 


which  he  was  said  to  have  lately  estab- 
lished a  manufacture,  and  which  were 
almost  equally  celebrated  for  durability 
and  excellence  with  the  articles  he  had 
made  for  so  many  years.  In  Barkham 
Dingle  lived  old  Matthew,  with  a  grand- 
daughter, who  was,  I  found  also  renow- 
ed  for  industry  and  good-humor;  and, 
on  one  fine  afternoon  in  the  end  of  April, 
I  set  forth  in  my  little  pony-phseton, 
driven  by  the  model  of  all  youthful  serv- 
ing-men, our  boy  John,  to  make  my  pur- 
chase. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  labyrinth  of 
cross-country  lanes,  intermingled  with 
tiny  patches  of  village  greens,  where 
every  here  and  there  a  score  or  two  of 
sheep,  the  small  flock  of  some  petty  far- 
mer, were  nestled  with  their  young  lambs 
among  the  golden  gorse  and  the  feathery 
I  broom,  and  which  started  up  bleating  at 
the  sound  of  our  wheels  and  at  the 
I  sight  of  Dash  ( far  too  well-bred  a 
dog  to  dream  of  molesting  them),  as  if 
our  peaceful  procession  had  really  been 
something  to  be  frightened  at.  Rooks 
were  wheeling  above  our  heads,  wood- 
pigeons  flying  across  the  fields ;  the  shrill 
cry  of  the  plover,  mixed  with  the  sweet 
song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  monotonous 
call  of  the  cuckoo;  whilst  every  hedge 
echoed  with  the  thousand  notes  of  the 
black-bird,  the  linnet,  the  thrush,  and  "all 
the  finches  of  the  grove."  Geese,  and 
duck,  with  their  train  of  callow  younglings, 
were  dabbling  in  every  pool  ;  little  bands 
of  straggling  children  were  wandering- 
through  the  lanes  ;  everything,  in  short, 
gave  tokens  of  the  loveliest  of  the  season, 
the  fresh  and  joyous  spring.  Vegetation 
was,  however,  usually  backward.  The 
blossom  of  the  sloe,  called  by  the  country 
people  "  the  blackthorn  winter,"  still 
lingered  in  the  hedges,  mingling  its  snowy 
garlands  with  the  deep,  rich  brown  of  the 
budding  oak  and  the  tender  green  of  the 
elm  ;  the  primroses  of  March  still  mingled 
with  the  cowslips,  pansies,  orchises  and 
wild  hyacinths  of  April ;  and  the  flower 
of  the  turnip  \v*as  only  just  beginning  to 
diffuse  its  honeyed  odours  (equal  in 
fragrance  to  the  balmy  tassels  of  the  lime) 
in  the  most  sheltered  nooks  or  the  sunniest 
exposures.  The  u  blessed  sun  "  himself 
seemed  rather  bright  than  warm;  the 
season  was,  in  short,  full  three  weeks 
backwarder  than  it  should  have  been 
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according  to  the  almanac.  Still  it  was 
spring,  beautiful  spring !  and  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  old  beech.wood  called  Bark- 
ham  Dingle,  we  felt  in  its  perfection  all 
the  charms  of  the  scene  and  the  hour. 

Although  the  country  immediately 
round  was  unenclosed,  as  had  been  fully 
proved  by  the  last  half  mile  of  undulating 
common,  interspersed  by  old  shaggy  trees 
and  patches,  (islets,  as  it  were)  of  tangled 
underwood,  as  well  as  by  a  few  rough 
ponies  and  small  cows  belonging  to  the 
country  people  ;  yet  the  lanes  leading  to 
it  had  been  intersected  by  frequent  gates, 
from  the  last  of  which  a  pretty,  little,  rosy, 
smiling  girl,  to  whom  I  had  tossed  a  penny 
for  opening  it,  had  sprung  across  the 
common  like  a  fawn,  to  be  ready  with 
her  services  at  that  leading  into  the 
Dingle,  down  which  a  rude  cart-track, 
seldom  used  unless  for  the  convey- 
ance of  faggots  or  brushwood,  led  by 
a  picturesque  but  by  no  means  easy 
descent. 

Leaving  chaise,  and  steed,  and  driver, 
to  wait  our  return  at  the  gate,  Dash  and 
I  pursued  our  way  by  a  winding  yet  still 
precipitous  path  to  the  bottom  of  the  dell. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
scene.  On  every  side,  steep  shelving 
banks,  clothed  with  magnificient  oaks 
and  beeches,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
descended  gradually,  like  some  vast  amphi- 
theatre, to  a  clear,  deep  piece  of  water, 
lying  like  a  mirror  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  woods,  and  letting  light  and  sunshine 
into  the  picture.  The  leaves  of  the 
beech  were  just  bursting  into  a  tender 
green  from  their  shining  sheaths,  and  the 
oaks  bore  still  the  rich  brown,  which  of 
their  unnumbered  tints  is  perhaps  the 
loveliest;  but  every  here  and  there  a 
scattered  horse-chestnut,  or  plane,  or 
sycamore,  had  assumed  its  summer  ver- 
dure :  the  weeping  birch, "  the  lady  of  the 
woods,"  was  breaking  from  the  bud,  the 
holly  glittering  in  its  unvarying  glossiness, 
the  hawthorn  and  the  briar-rose  in  full 
leaf,  and  the  ivy  and  woodbine  twisting 
their  bright  wreaths  over  the  rugged 
trunks  of  the  gigantic  forest-trees ;  so  that 
green  formed  even  now  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  wood.  The  ground,  indeed, 
was  enamelled  with  flowers  like  a  par- 
terre. Primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  orchi- 
ses, ground-ivy,  and  wild  hyacinths,  were 
blended  in  gorgeous  profusion  with  the 


bright  wood- vetch,  the  light  wood-ane- 
mone, and  the  delicate  wood-sorrel,* 
which  sprang  from  the  mossy  roots  of  the 
beeches,  unrivalled  in  grace  and  beauty, 
more  elegant  even  than  the  Lilly  of  the 
valley  that  grew  by  its  side.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  delightfuless  of  that 
winding  wood-walk. 

I  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  place  of  my 
destination,  a  low-browed,  thatched  cot- 
tage, perched  like  a  wild-duck's  nest  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  pool,  and  surrounded 
by  a  little  garden  redeemed  from  the  for- 
rest — a  small  clearing,  where  cultivated 
flowers,  the  beds  of  berry-bushes,  and 
pear  and  cherry  trees,  in  full  blossom, 
contrasted  strangely  yet  pleasantly  with 
the  wild  scenery  around. 

The  cottage  was  very  small,  yet  it  had 
the  air  of  snugness  and  comfort  which 
one  loves  to  associate  with  the  dwellings 
of  the  industrious  peasantry.  A  goodly 
faggot-pile,  a  donkey-shed,  and  a  pigsty, 
evidently  inhabited,  confirmed  this  im- 
pression ;  and  geese  and  ducks  swimming 
in  the  water,  and  chickens  straying  about 
the  door,  added  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
picture. 

As  I  approached,  I  recognized  an  old 
acquaintance  in  a  young  girl,  who,  with  a 
straw  basket  in  her  hand,  was  engaged 
in  feeding  the  cocks  and  hens — no  less 
than  pretty  Bessy  the  young  market- 
woman,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken, 
celebrated  for  rearing  the  earliest  ducks 
and  the  fattest  and  whitest  chickens  ever 
seen  in  these  parts.  Any  Wednesday  or 
Saturday  morning,  during  the  spring  or 
summer  months,  might  Bessy  be  seen  on 
the  road  to  Belford,  tripping  along  by  the 
side  of  her  little  cart,  hardly  larger  than  a 
wheelbarrow,  drawn  by  a  sedate  and 
venerable  donkey,  and  laden  with  coops 
full  of  cackling  or  babbling  inmates,together 
with  baskets  of  fresh  eggs — for  Bessy's 
commodities  were  as  much  prized  at  the 
breakfast  as  at  the  dinner  table.  She 
meant,  I  have  said,  to  keep  the  market ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  she  seldom  reach- 
ed it;  the  quality  of  her  merchandize 
being  held  in  such  estimation  by  the 
families  around,  that  her  coops  and  bask- 
ets were  generally  emptied  before  they 
gained  their  place  of  destination. 


*  There  is  a  pink  variety  of  this  beautiful  wild  flower 
but  the  pencilled  white  is  the  most  elegant. 
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Perhaps  the  popularity  of  the  vender 
had  something  to  do  with  the  rapid  sale 
of  her  poultry-ware.  Never  did  any 
one  more  completely  realize  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  young,  happy,  innocent  country 
girl,  than  Matthew's  grand-daughter. — 
Fresh  and  fair,  her  rosy  cheeks  mantling 
with  blushes,  and  her  cherry  lips  break- 
ing into  smiles,  she  was  the  very  milk- 
maid of  Isaac  Walton  ;  and  there  was  an 
old  fashioned-simplicity,  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  all  finery,  in  her  attire,  together 
with  a  modest  sweetness  in  her  round 
young  voice,  a  rustic  grace  in  her  little 
courtsey,  and,  above  all  total  unconscious- 
ness of  her  charms,  which  not  only 
heightened  the  effect,  but  deepened  and 
strengthened  the  impression.  No  one 
that  ever  had  seen  them  could  forget 
Bessy's  innocent  smiles. 

At  present,  however,  the  poor  girl  was 
evidently  in  no  smiling  mood ;  and,  as  I 
was  threading  with  care  and  labor  the 
labyrinths  of  an  oak  newly  felled  and 
partly  barked,  which  lay  across  the  path, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness  (there  are  few  objects  that  so 
much  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  wood- 
land scenery)  and  the  equal  augmentation 
of  its  difficulty,  I  could  not  help  observing 
how  agitated  and  pre-occupied  the  little 
damsel  seemed.  Her  cheeks  had  lost  their 
color,  her  steps  were  faltering,  and  the 
trembling  hand  with  which  she  was  dis- 
tributing the  corn  from  her  basket  could 
hardly  perform  its  task.  Her  head  was 
turned  anxiously  towards  the  door,  as  if 
something  important  were  going  forward 
within  the  house ;  and  it  was  not  until  I 
was  actually  by  her  side,  and  called  her 
by  name,  that  she  perceived  me. 

The  afternoon,  though  bright  and 
pleasant  for  the  season,  was  one  of  those 
in  which  the  sun  sometimes  amuses  him- 
self by  playing  at  bopeep.  They  sky 
had  become  overcast  shortly  after  I  had 
entered  the  Dingle,  and,  by  the  time  I 
had  surmounted  the  last  tall  jetting  bough 
of  the  bare  oak,  some  of  the  branches  of 
which  I  was  fain  to  scramble  over  and 
some  to  creep  through,  and  had  fairly 
reached  the  cottage  door,  a  sudden  shower 
was  whistling  through  the  trees  with  such 
violence  as  to  render  Dash  and  myself 
very  glad  to  accept  Bessy's  embarrassed 
invitation  and  get  shelter  from  the  pelting 
of  the  storm. 


My  entrance  occasioned  an  immediate 
and  somewhat  awkward  pause  in  a  discus- 
sion  that  had  been  carried  on,  apparently 
with  considerable  warmth,  between  my 
old  host  Matthew,  who  with  a  half-finish- 
ed  mat  in  his  hand,  was  sitting  in  a  low 
wicker  chair  on  one  side  of  the  hearth, 
and  a  visitor,  also  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  was  standing  against  the  window ; 
and,  with  natural  feelings  of  repugnance 
to  such  an  intrusion,  I  had  hardly  taken 
the  seat  offered  me  by  Bessy  and  given 
my  commission  to  her  grandfather,  before 
I  proposed  to  go  away,  saying  that  I  saw 
they  were  busy,  that  the  rain  was  nothing, 
that  I  had  a  carriage  waiting,  that  I  par- 
ticularly wished  to  get  home,  and  so  forth 
— all  the  civil  falsehoods,  in  short,  with 
which  finding  oneself  madame  de  trop, 
one  attempts  to  escape  from  an  uncom- 
fortable situation. 

My  excuses  were,  however,  altogether 
useless.  Bessy  would  not  hear  of  my 
departure;  Farmer  White,  my  fellow 
visitor,  assured  me  that  the  rain  was  com- 
ing down  harder  than  ever  ;  and  the  old 
mat  maker  declared  that,  so  far  from  my 
being  in  the  way,  all  the  world  was  wel- 
come to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  he 
had  just  been  wishing  for  some  discreet 
body  to  judge  of  the  farmer's  behaviour. 
And, the  farmer  professing  himself  willing 
that  I  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  perfectly  ready  to  abide  by  my 
opinion — provided  it  coincided  with  his 
own — I  resumed  my  seat  opposite  to 
Matthew,  whilst  poor  Bessy,  blushing  and 
ashamed,  placed  herself  on  a  low  stool  in 
the  corner  of  the  little  room,  and  began 
making  friends  with  Dash. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter 
is,  ma'am,"  quoth  old  Matthew,  "  that 
Jem  White — I  dare  say  you  know  Jem  ; 
he's  a  good  lad  and  'dustrious — and  my 
Bessy  there — and  she's  a  good  girl  and  a 
'dustrious  too,  thof  I  say  it  that  should  not 
say  it — have  been  keeping  company,  like, 
for  these  two  years  past ;  and  now,  just 
as  I  thought  they  were  going  to  marry 
and  settle  down  in  the  world,  down  comes 
his  father,  the  farmer,  and  wants  to  marry 
him  to  another  wench  and  be  false-hearted 
to  my  girl." 

"  I  never  knew  that  he  courted  her, 
ma'am,  till  last  night,"  interrupted  the 
farmer. 
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"And  who  does  he  want  Jem  to 
marry  ?"  pursued  the  old  man,  warming 
as  he  went  on.  "  Who  but  Farmer 
Brookes's  fine  daughter  'Gusta  as  they  call 
her — who's  just  come  back  from  Belford 
boarding-school,  and  goes  about  the 
country  in  her  silks  and  satins,  with  her 
veils  and  her  fine  work  bags — who  but 
she  !  as  if  she  was  a  lady  born,  like 
madame  there  !    Now,  my  Bessy  " 

"  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
Bessy,"  interrupted  the  farmer;  "she's  a 
good  girl,  and  a  pretty  girl,  and  an  indus- 
trious girl.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  Bessy.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I 
have  had  an  offer  of  the  Holm  Farm  for 
Jem,  and  therefore  " 

"  And  a  fine  farmer's  wife  'Gusta 
Brookes  will  make !"  quoth  the  matmaker, 
interrupting  Master  White  in  his  turn. 
"  A  pretty  farmer's  wife  !  She  that  can 
do  nothing  on  earth  but  jabber  French, 
and  read  story-books,  and  then  thump  on 
the  music  !  Now  there's  my  girl  can 
milk,  and  churn,  and  bake,  and  brew,  and 
cook,  and  wash,  and  make  and  mend, 
and  rear  poultry — there  are  not  such 
ducks  and  chickens  as  Bessy's  for  ten 
miles  round.  Ask  madam — she  always 
deals  with  Bessy,  and  so  does  all  the 
gentlefolks  between  here  and  Belford." 

"  I  am  not  saying  a  word  against 
Bessy,"  replied  Farmer  White ;  "  she's  a 
good  girl,  and  a  pretty  girl,  as  I  said 
before  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  whole 
affair.  But  the  Holm  Farm  is  a  largish 
concern,  and  will  take  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  stock  it — more  money  than  I 
can  command :  and  Augusta  Brookes, 
besides  what  her  father  can  do  for  her  at 
his  death,  has  four  hundred  pounds  of  her 
own  left  her  by  her  grandmother,  which, 
with  what  I  can  spare,  will  be  about 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  made 
me  think  of  the  match,  though  the  matter 
is  still  quite  unsettled.  You  know, 
Master  Matthew,  one  can't  expect  that 
Bessy,  good  girl  as  she  is,  should  have 
any  money  " 

"Oh,  that's  it!"  exclaimed  the  old 
man  of  the  mats.  "  You  don't  object  to 
the  wench  then,  nor  to  her  old  grand- 
father, if  'twas  not  for  the  money  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  farmer ; 
"she's  a  good  girl,  and  a  pretty  girl.  I 
like  her  full  as  well  as  Augusta  Brookes, 
and  I  am  afrafd  that  Jem  likes  her  much 


better.  And,  as  for  yourself,  Master 
Matthew,  why  I've  known  you  these 
fifty  years  and  never  heard  man,  woman, 
or  child  speak  a  misword  of  you  in  my 
life.  I  respect  you,  man !  And  I  am 
heartily  sorry  to  vex  you,  and  that  little 
girl  yonder.  Don't  cry  so  Bessy  ;  pray 
don't  cry  !"  And  the  good-natured  far- 
mer well  nigh  cried  for  company. 

"  No,  don't  cry,  Bessy,  because  there's 
no  need,"  rejoined  her  grandfather.    "  I 
thought  mayhap  it  was  out  of  pride  that 
Farmer  White  would  not  suffer  Jem  to 
marry  my  little  girl.    But,  since  it  is  only 
the  money,"  continued  the  old  man,  fum- 
bling amidst  a  vast  variety  of  well-patch- 
ed garments,  until  from  the  pocket  of 
some  under-jacket  he  produced  a  greasy 
brown  leather  book — "  since  'tis  only 
I  Miss  'Gusta's  money  that's  wanted  to 
i  stock  the  Holm,  why  that's  but  reasonable ; 
I  and  we'll  see  whether  your  four  hundred 
|  won't  go  as  as  far  as  hers.    Look  at  them 
i  dirty  bits  of  paper,  farmer — they're  of  the 
right  sort,  an't  they  1"  cried  Matthew, 
i  with   a  chuckle.    "  I   called  'em  in, 
j  because  I  thought  they'd  be  wanted  for 
I  her  portion,  like  ;  and  when  the  old  mat- 
!  maker  dies,  there'll  be  a  hundred  or 
!  two  more  into  the  bargain.    Take  the 
i  money,  man,  can't  ye  1  and  don't  look  so 
I  'stounded.     It's   honestly  come  by,  I 
I  promise  you — all  'dustry  and  'conomy, 
I  like.    Her  father,  he  was  'dustrious,  and 
he  left  her  a  bit ;  and  her  mother,  she 
was  'dustrious  too,  and  she  left  her  a  bit ; 
and  I,  thof  I  should  not  say  it,  have  been 
'dustrious  all  my  life ;  and  she,  poor 
thing,  is  more  'dustrious  than  any  of  us. 
Ay,  that's  right.    Give  her  a  hearty  kiss, 
man;  and  call  in  Jem — I'll  warrant  he's 
not  far  off— and  we'll  fix  the  wedding- 
day  over  a  jug  of  home-brewed.  And 
madam  there,"  pursued  the  happy  old 
man,  as  with  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  I  rose  to  depart, 
"  madam,  there,  who  looks  so  pleased  and 
speaks  so  kindly,  may  be  sure  of  her  mat. 
I'm  a  'dustrious  man,  thof  I  say  it  that  I 
should  not  say  it ;  and  Bessy's  a  'dustri- 
ous girl ;  and,  in  my  mind,  there's  nothing 
beats  'dustry  in  high  or  in  low." 

And,  with  this  axiom  from  the  old  mat- 
maker,  Dash  and  I  took, our  leave  of  four 
as  happy  people — for  by  this  time  Jem 
had  joined  the  party — as  could  well  be 
found  under  the  sun.— Mm  Mitford. 
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LORD  ABINGEK. 

I  now  come  to  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.     They  are  five  in  number.  Lord 
Abinger  is  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  this  Court. 
Few  men  have  been  more  permanently  and 
constantly  before  the  public  than  his  lordship, 
either  when  at  the  bar,  or  since  his  elevation 
to  the  bench.    When  practising  in  the  courts 
of  law  as  plain  Mr.  Scarlett,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  extensively  employed  of  I 
his  contemporary  counsel.    Perhaps  he  was  I 
the  most  successful  lawyer  of  his  time,  as  re-  j 
garded  the  number  of  cases  he  gained.  Though  | 
not  possessing  a  tithe  of  the  talent  of  Mr.  j 
Brougham,  he  was  much  more  fortunate  in  i 
gaining  cases  for  his  clients  than  ever  his  friend  | 
and  rival  was.    Various  circumstances  may  be  i 
mentioned  as  accoimting  for  this.    His  know-  j 
ledge  of  law  was  much  more  accurate  and  ex-  j 
tensive  than  that  of  Brougham,  or  any  of  his  j 
more  popular  contemporaries  at  the  bar.    This  I 
was  of  infinite  service  to  his  own  reputation  and  i 
to  the  interests  of  his  clients.     While  his  own 
positions,  when  he  had  the  right  of  the  case,  j 
were  laid  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  j 
it  impossible  for  the  opposing  counsel  to  over-  ! 
throw  them ;  he  was  always  ready  to  detect  j 
any  legal  defect  in  the  view  of  the  matter 
taken  by  the  adverse  party.    In  this  respect  j 
he  showed  great  tact.  Whenever  he  discovered 
any  error  in  point  of  law  in  the  grounds  on  j 
which  the  opposite  side  based  their  case,  he  | 
did  not  give  a  merely  passing  exposure  of  such  j 
error,  but  dwelt  upon  it  at  such  length  and 
with  such  earnestness,  that  even  the  court  it- 1 
self  was  sometimes  led  to  magnify  its  impor-  i 
tance. 

Another  very  striking  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Scarlett,  as  an  advocate,  was  that 
of  his  singling  out,  with  consummate  judg- 
ment, the  leading  facts  in  favour  of  his  client, 
and  then  placing  them  with  singular  clearness 
before  the  court.  Matters  of  minor  importance, 
though  in  themselves  favourable  to  his  client, 
he  either  passed  over  altogether,  or  else  con- 
tented himself  with  a  cursory  glance  at  them. 
He  had  the  wisdom  first  to  ascertain  what  was 
most  likely  to  serve  his  client,  and  then  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  by  placing  it  so  clearly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  court,  that  both  judge  and 
jury — I  mean  in  those  cases  where  there  was  a 
jury — were  forced  to  look  at  it,  whether  they 
would  or  no.  But  this  was  not  all :  he  not 
only  made  them  look  strictly  and  with  atten- 
tion to  the  principal  facts  in  his  client's  favour, 
but  he  wouM  allow  them  to  look  at  nothing 
else,  except,  indeed,  what  made  against  the 
other  side.  He  would  not  suffer  them  to  give 
even  a  passing  glance  to  any  other  object.  He 
took  care  to  have  a  monopoly  of  their  mental 
vision,  and  of  their  attention  to  himself.  No 
man,  perhaps,  that  ever  practised  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar,  displayed  the  same  ingenuity  and  skill 
as  Mr.  Scarlett,  in  concentrating  into  a  focus 
the  most  material  facts  in  favour  of  his  own 
client,  or  in  arraying  before  the  judges  and 
jury  the  leading  circumstances  adverse  to  the 
opposite  side.    Mr.  Scarlett  was,  too,  always 


remarkably  clear  in  his  statements  and  rea- 
sonings. There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaldng 
him.  He  never  wandered  from  his  subject.  If 
he  had  not,  in  point  of  fact,  any  just  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  his  case,  he  occasionally  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  such  grounds,  and 
dwelt  upon  them  with  as  much  confidence  and 
complacency  as  if  they  had  an  actual  existence. 
If,  again,  the  opposite  side  had  the  law  or  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  their  favour,  he  affected  to 
laugh  at  the  very  idea  of  the  antagonist  coun- 
sel fancying  they  could  ever  make  the  jury 
suppose  for  a  moment  it  was  so.  In  this  way, 
he  often  bamboozled,  to  use  a  homely  but  sig- 
nificant term,  both  judge  and  jury,  without 
either,  for  one  instant,  suspecting  anything  of 
the  kind.  Mr.  Scarlett  always  avoided,  ex- 
cept when  he  could  not  help  it,  matters  in- 
volving professional  technicalities ;  but  when 
obliged  to  deal  with  them,  he  displayed  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  so  popularizing  them  as 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  plainest  and 
most  unsophisticated  mind.  He  stripped  them, 
as  if  by  some  magical  process,  of  that  repul- 
siveness  which  they  possess  in  the  eyes  of  un- 
professional men.  I  am  satisfied  there  never 
was  a  man  at  the  English  bar  who  contributed 
so  much  as  Mr.  Scarlett  to  make  jurymen  law- 
yers. A  short  speech  of  his,  when  the  nature 
of  the  case  required  that  he  should  adopt  the 
course  to  which  I  refer,  has  often  done  more 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  jury  and  the  au- 
dience on  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land  than  a  score  of  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject by  any  other  man  would  have  done.  So 
singularly  great  was  Mr.  Scarlett's  talent  for 
simplifying  abstruse  points,  and  popularizing 
technicalities,  that  I  am  sure  he  could  have 
made  himself  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  jury  of 
bricklayers'  hodmen.  The  jury  never  tired  of 
Mr.  Scarlett's  speeches,  though,  as  will  be  af- 
terwards seen,  there  was  nothing  in  them 
either  of  rhetoric  or  oratory,  as  these  terms 
are  usually  understood. 

But  one  attribute  in  Mr.  Scarlett's  pleadings 
at  the  bar,  which  contributed  more  to  his  suc- 
cess than  anything  else,  was  the  singular  judg- 
ment he  displayed  in  singling  out,  in  all  nisi 
prius  cases,  the  juryman  whom  he  thought  the 
most  intelligent,  and  the  most  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  others  when  deliberating  on  the  ver- 
dict they  should  return.  In  such  cases  the 
penetration  of  Mr.  Scarlett  amounted  to  a  spe- 
cies of  intuition.  He  scarcely  ever  erred  in 
the  selection  he  made.  To  the  party  so  sin- 
gled out  in  his  own  mind,  the  learned  gentle- 
man addressed  himself  almost  as  exclusively  as 
if  there  had  been  no  such  person  as  a  judge  in 
court,  nor  any  other  juryman  in  the  box.  He 
fixed  his  eye  on  him  as  steadily  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  to  some  friend  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  dine  with  him.  The  juryman  natu- 
rally felt  proud  at  his  being  thus  distinguished 
from  the  eleven  in  the  jury-box  with  him,  and 
was  consequently  in  so  much  the  better  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  impressions  which  the  ad- 
vocate wished  to  produce  on  his  mind.  When- 
ever Mr.  Scarlett  saw — and  Lavater  himself 
might  have  envied  his  practical  knowledge  of 
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physiognomy — that  he  had  succeeded  in  se- 
ducing over  one  intelligent  and  influential  ju- 
ryman to  his  side,  he  immediately  set  to  work 
in  the  same  way  with  the  person  whom  he  sup- 
posed the  next  best  for  his  purpose.  If  the 
case  of  his  client  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  evi- 
dence adverse  to  his  interests,  he  would,  after 
he  had  seen  by  the  assenting  expression  of  the 
second  juryman's  countenance  that  he  also 
was  proselytised  to  the  view  of  the  case  which 
he  wished  the  jury  to  take,  fix  on  a  third  and 
repeat  the  process  with  him.  Whether  he  con- 
tented himself  with  thus  making  sure  of  one, 
and  trusting  to  that  one's  influencing  the  others, 
assisted  by  the  impression  his  speech  had 
made  ;  or  whether  he  singled  out  two  or  three, 
and  addressed  himself  particularly  to  them,  de- 
pended on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  re- 
spective cases.  In  Mr.  Scarlett's  manner, 
when  so  addressing  a  jury,  there  was  some- 
thing remarkably  winning.  He  looked  the 
very  incarnation  of  contentedness  and  good- 
nature. A  perpetual  cheerfulness,  amounting 
to  a  partial  smile,  irradiated  his  sleek  counte- 
nance. His  laughing  and  seductive  eyes  did 
infinitely  more,  in  many  instances,  for  his  cli- 
ent, than  all  the  legal  knowledge  he  brought  to 
bear  on  the  question  before  the  court.  The 
very  moment  he  rose  to  address  the  jury,  he 
looked  at  them  quite  as  much  in  the  "  How  do 
you  do  style,"  as  if  he  had  been  on  terms  of 
particular  intimacy  with  each  and  all  of  them 
all  his  life.  And  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  his  address,  he  spoke  with  as  much 
familiarity  to  them  as  if  he  and  they  had  formed 
some  "  free  and  easy"  club.  His  manner  was 
altogether  colloquial.  His  speeches  never  be- 
trayed the  least  mark  of  effort.  His  style  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.  So  little  attention  did 
he  pay  to  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  that  his 
sentences  were  often  completely  out  of  point. 
It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  look  for  elo- 
quence from  him.  He  never,  according  to  the 
general  meaning  of  the  term,  uttered  anything  i 
of  the  kind.  But,  as  before  stated,  his  exceed- 1 
ing  blandness  of  manner  more  tljan  counter- 
balanced all  his  other  defects  as  a  public 
speaker.  Even  the  judges  themselves  were 
frequently  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  their 
views  and  decisions  imperceptibly  influenced 
by  the  extraordinary  fascination  of  his  mode 
of  addressing  the  court,  His  usual  practice 
was  to  fold  up  the  sides  of  his  gown  in  his 
hands,  and  then  placing  his  arms  on  his  breast, 
smile  in  their  faces  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  address,  talking  all  the  while  to 
them  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  a  mere  matter 
of  friendly  conversation.  It  was  consequently 
impossible  for  them  to  be  on  any  other  than 
the  best  terms  with  the  advocate,  and  hence 
his  clients  often  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
ciliatory and  seductive  character  of  his  speeches. 

The  triumphs  which  woman  achieves  by  her 
smiles  are  proverbial.  History  and  works  of 
fiction  severally  abound  with  records  of  the 
trophies  which  the  softer  sex  have  won,  by 
what  a  lawyer  would  call  their  skill  in  the  art 
of  smiling.  With  women,  proficiency  in  this 
art  verges  on  a  species  of  absolute  omnipotence. 


Woman's  smile  has  often  achieved  triumphs 
where  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  power 
in  the  world  would  have  utterly  failed. — 
For  a  man  to  gain  a  series  of  distinguished 
moral  victories  by  his  smiles  is  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  one  of  remarkable  rarity.  Its  oc- 
currence in  the  case  of  a  lawyer  is  still  more 
extraordinary.  Milton  speaks  of  some  orator 
of  antiquity — I  forget  his  name — who,  by  the 
charms  of  his  eloquence,  could  wield  the  fierce 
democracy  at  his  will.  We  have  seen,  in  our 
own  day,  repeated  proofs  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  way.  In  the  case  even  of  lawyers,  there 
are  instances  of  great  effects  being  produced 
by  powerful  oratory.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  weapon  with  which  they  fight, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  gain  their  con- 
I  quests,  is  the  tongue,  associated  with  true  elo- 
quence ;  though  the  mere  gift  of  the  gab,  as  the 
common  expression  has  it,  often  proves  the 
most  effective  armoury  in  courts  of  law  con- 
flicts. That  is  a  gift  which  sometimes  proves 
more  than  a  match  for  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect and  the  loftiest  eloquence.  Hence  the 
most  distinguished  men,  either  as  orators  or 
philosophers,  belonging  to  the  profession,  are 
not  always  the  most  successful  pleaders.  They 
are  often  defeated  by  men  who  are  as  innocent 
of  brains  as  their  own  wigs,  but  who  chance  to 
have  what  is  called  an  abundance  of  tongue. 
Mr.  Scarlett's  splendid  triumphs  at  the  bar 
were  not  won  by  his  eloquence — for  of  that,  as 
before  stated,  he  had  none — nor  by  any  supe- 
rior command  of  words.  It  was  his  face  that 
did  all :  there  was  no  resisting  its  seductive  as- 
pect, To  the  cause  of  many  an  opposing  party 
has  Mr.  Scarlett's  smile  proved  fatal.  I  have 
often  thought  that  his  making  a  speech  in  the 
usual  way  was  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and  an 
unnecessary  exertion  of  his  lungs.  It  would, 
I  am  convinced,  have  been  in  many  cases  quite 
enough,  if  he  had  simply  told  the  jury  that  eve- 
rything which  was  said  on  the  other  side 
was  pure  nonsense ;  that  it  had  no  relevancy  to 
the  case  before  the  court ;  that  the  law  and  jus- 
tice of  the  case  were  in  favour  of  his  client ; 
and  that  he  was  sure  they  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  returning  a  verdict  to  that  effect. 
The  resistless  logic  of  his  face  would  have  done 
all  the  rest ;  his  fascinating  smile  would  have 
filched  the  desired  verdict  from  the  jury.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  the  judges,  if  "the 
law  allowed  it,"  knowing  as  they  must  have 
done  the  many  triumphs  which  Mr.  Scarlett 
daily  achieved  over  law  and  justice,  by  the 
mere  "  power  of  his  face,"  did  not  order  the 
jury  either  to  be  blindfolded,  oa  to  sit  with 
their  backs  to  him,  so  as  that  they  might  be 
placed  beyond  the  seductive  influence  of  his 
smiles,  and  consequently  be  able  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  real  merits  of  the  case  before  the 
court. 

What  must  have  struck  every  one  as  very 
singular  in  the  physiognomical  annals,  if  I  may 
invent  an  expression,  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  as  a  bar- 
rister, was  the  fact,  that  in  his  most  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  an  opposing  party,  he  still  pre- 
sented the  same  smiling  countenance.  He 
was  in  appearance  like  the  boys  in  the  fable. 
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who,  in  their  diversion,  killed  the  frogs  in  the 
pond  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  what  they 
were  about.  His  face  and  manner  were  most 
playful  at  the  very  time  he  was  pounding  some 
opposing  party  to  powder.  You  would  have 
fancied,  to  see  his  soft  and  smiling  counte- 
nance, that  he  was  incapable  of  anything  harsh, 
and  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  anything 
but  the  greatest  tenderness  to  the  unhappy 
wight  who  was  writhing  under  the  excruciating 
tortures  to  which  he  was  subjecting  hini.  Mr. 
Scarlett,  on  such  occasions,  has  often  reminded 
me  of  the  cat  which  kills  the  poor  mouse  by 
the  lingering  process  of  a  protracted  playful- 
ness. 

I  believe  that  on  no  occasion  did  Mr.  Scar- 
lett ever  give  such  scope  to  his  powers  of  in- 
flicting torture,  as  on  one  in  which  poor  old 
Cobbett  fell  into  his  clutches.  This  was  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty-eight  years  ago.  Cobbett  had,  for 
seven  or  eight  months  before,  been  heaping,  in 
almost  every  successive  "Register,"  his  own 
unrivalled  abuse  on  Mr.  Scarlett.  What  the 
character  of  that  abuse  was  may  be  at  once 
understood  when  I  mention,  that  in  vituperating 
Mr.  Scarlett,  Cobbett  even  surpassed  himself. 
This  abuse  of  Mr.  Scarlett  was  always  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  S. 
himself;  and  in  order  that  he  and  the  reader 
might  be  prepared  for  what  was  to  follow,  the 
letters  invariably  began  with,  "  Base  Lawyer 
Scarlett,"  instead  of  with  the  usual  term, 
"  Sir."  Mr.  Scarlett  smarted  most  sensibly 
under  the  castigations  which  Cobbett  thus  ad- 
ministered to  him,  week  after  week ;  and 
therefore  very  naturally  took  the  opportunity 
of  retaliating  when  poor  Cobbett  was  brought 
into  a  court  of  law.  The  ground  of  action 
against  Cobbett  was  an  alleged  libel  on  a  then 
attorney,  whose  name  I  forbear  to  mention  be- 
cause he  is  still  living.  Against  old  Cobbett 
were  arrayed  Messrs.  Brougham,  Denman,  and 
Scarlett — a  formidable  trio  certainly,  for  a  poor 
unprofessional  man  like  Cobbett  to  have  pitted 
against  him.  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman 
were  severe  enough  in  denouncing  the  alleged 
libel  and  its  author ;  but  still  Cobbett  did  not 
fancy  he  saw  in  them  any  effort  to  gratify  in- 
dividual vindictiveness.  With  Mr.  Scarlett, 
he  thought  the  case  was  different.  He  supposed 
that  with  him  it  was  altogether  a  personal  af- 
fair, and  that  what  he  exclusively  aimed  at 
was  the  gratification  of  private  revenge.  Cob- 
bett, however,  determined  that  before  he  quit- 
ted the  court  he  would  return  the  blows  which 
had  been  so  liberally  dealt  out  to  him  by  Mr. 
Scarlett.  The  latter  concluded  his  speech  in 
words  to  the  following  effect: — "Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  injury  which  this  malignant  and 
systematic  libeller  (pointing  to  Cobbett)  has 
inflicted  on  my  client ;  and  no  damages,  how- 
ever great,  can  afford  him  compensation  for  the 
injury  thus  done  him.  Gentlemen,  my  client 
is  at  present  an  attorney,  but  had  the  intention 
of  preparing  himself  for  the  bar ;  and  being  a 
young  man  of  great  talents,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  profession  to  which  he  might 
not  have  reasonably  expected  to  attain.  Nay, 
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gentlemen,  I  will  say,  that  even  the  Woolsack 
itself  was  an  elevation  to  which  he  would  have 
been  justified  iu  aspiring.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
virulent  calumnies  which  this  notorious  trader  in 
libels  has  heaped  upon  him  have  blasted  all  his 
fair  prospects,  and  well-nigh  broken  his  heart. 
It  is,  therefore,  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  mark 
your  abhorrence  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
this  person,  by  giving  a  corresponding  amount 
of  damages."  Cobbett  rose  immediately  on 
Mr.  Scarlett's  resuming  his  seat,  and  putting 
both  hands  beneath  the  ample  tails  of  his  coat, 
and  eyeing  the  jury  with  a  bland  and  humour- 
ous expression  of  countenance,  said — "  Gen- 
tlemen, you  are  men  of  the  world,  and  must 
laugh  in  your  own  minds  at  all  the  flummery 
you  have  just  heard.  You  know,  gentlemen, 
such  stuff  about  injury  to  character,  and  blast- 
ing one's  prospects,  and  destroying  one's  peace, 
is  to  be  heard  in  this  court  every  hour  in  the 
day.  The  lawyer," — pronouncing  the  word  in 
a  way  which  gives  it  a  very  emphatic  and  a 
very  unpleasant  meaning, — "  The  lawyer  who 
has  been  vilifying  me  for  the  last  hour  and  a 
half  would  do  the  same,  gentlemen,  in  either 
of  your  cases  if  hired  for  the  purpose.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  that  like  the  girls  who  walk 
the  street,  these  persons  (pointing  to  Messrs. 
Brougham,  Denman,  and  Scarlett)  will  prosti- 
tute themselves  to  any  dirty  work  for  which 
they  may  be  engaged.  They  are  always,  gen- 
tlemen, at  the  service  of  the  highest  bidder. 
The  great  crime,  it  seems,  gentlemen,  which  I 
have  committed,  is  that  of  having  crushed  a 
lawyer  in  the  egg."  Here  Mr.  Cobbett  turned 
;  about  his  ponderous  body,  pointed  to  Mr.  Scar- 
,  lett,  and  looked  at  him  at  the  same  time  with 
J  an  expression  of  unutterable  scoiu.  The  allu- 
sion was  at  once  felt,  both  by  the  court  and 
jury,  in  all  its  force,  as  applicable  to  the  casti- 
gations Cobbett  had  so  often  given  Mr.  Scar- 
lett, and  it  told  with  amazing  effect.  I  doubtif 
Mr.  Scarlett  ever  smarted  so  severely,  either 
before  or  since,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional career.  Brougham  and  Denman 
looked  at  each  other,  as  if  struck  with  the  sin- 
gular felicity  of  the  hit.  Cobbett  proceeded 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  raking  up  and  pouring 
out  afresh,  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  all  the 
abuse  which  he  had  heaped  on  him  in  his 
"  Registers;"  so  that  the  learned  gentleman, 
to  use  a  legal  phrase,  "  took  nothing  by  his 
motion." 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  Mr.  Scarlett  was  never  an  attractive 
speaker.  He  had  scarcely  any  action  at  all. 
His  voice  was  clear,  but  monotonous.  He  was 
always  cool  and  collected.  No  one  ever  saw 
him  make  any  great  physical  exertion  for  his 
client.  Sometimes  there  was  an  indistinctness 
in  his  enunciation,  and  he  occasionally,  though 
not  often,  stammered  a  little. 

His  personal  appearance  was  very  prepos- 
sessing. He  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  "  the  handsomest  barrister."  The  ladies 
who  chanced  to  visit  the  courts  where  he  prac- 
tised, used  to  envy  his  fine  complexion  and  re- 
gular features.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  fair  sex,  and  they,  in  return,  on  the  true 
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principle  of  reciprocity,  were  great  favourites 
with  him. 

The  distinction  which  Mr.  Scarlett  acquired 
at  the  bar  naturally  inspired  him  with  the  am- 
bition of  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament.  In 
1816,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  borough  of  Lewes,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  was  soon  after  returned  by  the  no- 
mination borough  of  Peterborough,  or  rather 
by  its  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam.  His 
principles  at  this  time  were  decidedly  Whigish. 
His  parliamentary  efforts  did  not  at  all  realize 
the  expectations  of  his  friends.  He  did  not 
acquire  much  influence  or  reputation  at  St. 
Stephen's.  He  never  spoke  much  at  any  time 
in  his  capacity  of  legislator  ;  latterly  he  scarcely 
ever  opened  his  mouth  at  all.  In  1826,  lie  was 
appointed  Attorney  General  by  Mr.  Canning, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  who  had 
resigned.  On  that  occasion,  Mr  Scarlett  was 
knighted.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Gode- 
rich  administration,  in  the  following  year,  Sir 
James  Scarlett  resigned  his  attorney-general- 
ship. So  far  there  was  an  appearance  of  con- 
sistency in  identifying  himself  with  the  for- 
tunes of  his  party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  the  very  party  whom  he 
himself  had  succeeded.  Sir  Charles,  however, 
did  not  retain  the  office  long.  His  attachment 
to  his  principles,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak 
more  particularly  when  I  come  to  give  a  sketch 
of  him,  induced  him  to  oppose  with  all  his 
might  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
introduced  into  parliament  in  1829  by  the 
Wellington  government.  Having  made  his 
memorable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  measure,  his  high  sense  of  honour 
led  him  to  throw  up  his  office,  and  singularly 
enough,  Sir  James  Scarlett  was  again  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Sir  James  had  by  this 
time  given  indications  which  no  one  could  mis- 
take, of  having  commenced  the  progress  of  rat- 
ting; and  the  attorney-generalship  under  a 
Tory  government  completed  the  process  thus 
begun.  His  very  first  act  was  to  institute  cri- 
minal prosecutions  against  the  then  "Morning 
Journal"  and  other  papers,  for  libels  on  the 
government.  A  melancholy  commentary  this 
on  all  the  fine  speeches  which,  as  a  Whig,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  delivering,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press. 

He  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  December, 
1834,  by  the  Peel  administration.  In  addition 
to  the  Chief  Baronship  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, he  had  the  honour  of  a  peerage,  under 
the  title  of  "Baron  Abinger,"  conferred  on 
him.  His  decisions  are  marked  by  an  absence 
of  that  reference  to  parallel  cases  which  the 
bar  expects  at  the  hands  of  the  bench.  Whe- 
ther this  arises  from  any  deficiency  in  his  know- 
ledge of  law,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  There 
is  one  attribute,  however,  which  every  one 
must  have  observed  in  the  judicial  character  of 
Lord  Abinger :  he  betrays  too  much  of  the  ad- 
vocate in  all  his  summings-up  of  the  evidence. 
Of  course  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  this  him- 
self ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  apparent 
to  others.    Instead  of  leaving  the  points  at 


issue  to  be  decided  by  the  jury,  he  almost  inva- 
riably, by  his  mode  of  charging  them,  inti- 
mates to  them,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, what  his  own  opinion  is  of  the  de- 
cision to  which  they  ought  to  come.  In  other 
words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  himself  would  come  were  he 
in  the  jury-box. 

Lord  Abinger's  personal  appearance  is  very 
much  in  his  favour.  There  is  nothing  in  that 
appearance  which  more  forcibly  strikes  the 
spectator  who  chances  to  enter  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  than  his  singularly  fresh  complex- 
ion. It  is  clear  and  delicate  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  and  the  effect  is  not  impaired,  so  far  as 
I  could  ever  observe,  by  a  solitary  wrinkle. 
Lord  Abinger's  countenance  is  redolent  of 
health ;  it  could  scarcely  be  more  so  were  he 
only  just  emerging  from  his  teens.  His  fea- 
tures are  small  and  regular ;  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  His  countenance  habitually 
wears  the  same  good-natured  smile  on  the 
bench  which  it  did  when  he  practised  at  the 
bar.  No  one  ever  saw  it  darkened  by  a  frown. 
I,  at  any  rate,  never  did.  His  lordship  fre- 
quently cracks  jokes  with  the  counsel :  I  have 
known  him  make  some  tolerably  good  ones. 
Possibly  I  may  give  some  specimens  of  these  on 
a  future  occasion.  He  is  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle height.  In  the  article  of  breadth,  if  that 
term  may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  one's 
person,  Lord  Abinger  stands  alone  among  his 
brethren  of  the  bench.  None  of  them  can  be 
compared  with  him  in  the  quality  of  corpu- 
lence. Even  off  the  seat  of  justice,  there  are 
but  few  persons — always,  of  course,  excepting 
the  proverbially-fat  city  functionaries  called 
Aldermen, — who  can  boast  of  the  same  Fal- 
I  staffian  proportions.  Whether  it  be  owing  to 
his  surpassing  corpulence,  or  to  a  habit  which 
he  has  insensibly  contracted,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  he  scarcely  ever  sits  in  the 
usual  perpendicular  position  when  on  the 
bench,  but  always  either  leans  back  on  his 
comfortable  well-cushioned  seat,  or  leans  for- 
ward on  a  sort  of  desk  which  is  placed  before 
him. — Grant. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 
The  stage  has  supplied  mankind  with 
this  remarkable  proverbial  expression. 
There,  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
house,  under  favour  of  a  flood  of  artificial 
light — the  natural  and  borrowed  beauty 
of  the  human  figure — striking  scenery, 
dresses  and  decorations — and,  above  all, 
the  mimicry  of  gaiety  in  the  countenances 
and  conduct  of  the  actors — certainly  con- 
trast in  a  very  uncommon  manner  with 
the  appearance  of  things  behind  the 
scenes — the  dismal  unornamented  walls 
and  passages,  the  paltry  dressing-rooms, 
the  backs  of  scenes  and  curtains,  and  the 
distressing  circumstances  of  most  of  the 
odd-looking  beings  who  are  seen  wandering 
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about.  But  in  this  respect,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  all  the  world  is  a  stage. 
Man  does  not  anywhere  make  an  effort 
to  keep  up  appearances  and  conceal 
realities,  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  any- 
where breathe  or  act,  but  ground  is  afford- 
ed for  a  surmise  as  to  what  may  be  the 
appearances  of  things  behind  the  scenes. 
The  mode  of  life  of  every  human  being, 
and  the  mode  of  practice  of  every  great 
human  institution,  has  its  before  and  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Nothing  into  which 
the  human  mind  enters,  seems  to  be 
exempt  from  this  law. 

The  simplest  life,  it  has  always  been 
allowed,  is  that  of  the  cottager.  There 
are  roses  and  honeysuckles  in  front  of  the 
cottage.  There  is  light  labour,  health, 
and  content,  as  all  people  not  cottagers 
pretend  to  think.  When  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  any  of  his  womankind  or  visitors 
enter,  there  is  an  immense  display  of 
smiles,  and  all  seems  sweet  and  fair.  But 
even  here  there  is  a  behind  the  scenes, 
John  and  Mary  might  be  heard,  when 
seated  by  themselves  beside  the  evening 
fire,  complaining  of  their  heavy  rent,  of 
insufficiencies  in  that  honeysuckled  dwell- 
ing of  theirs,  of  disproportion  of  meat  to 
labour,  and  even  of  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting on  those  signals  of  blithe  welcome 
and  humble  service  which  in  the  forenoon 
had  charmed  the  party  now  luxuriating 
in  the  dining-room  or  dawdling  in  the 
drawing-room  up  at  the  hall.  If  there 
was  a  poet  in  the  party,  he  will  have 
been  raving  all  the  morning — that  is  to 
say,  as  late  as  seven  p.m. — about  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  primitive  innocence  of  the 
cottage  children,  whom  he  saw  tumbling 
like  cherubs  in  the  sun,  or  standing  up, 
finger  in  mouth  and  with  a  deeper  red  on 
the  cheek,  gazing  at  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  But  a  peep  behind  the  scenes 
about  the  fashionable  dinner  hour,  would 
probably  show  primeval  innocence  under 
a  pretty  smart  infliction  of  the  taws,  the 
father  having  just  returned  home,  and 
been  informed  of  various  peccadilloes  com- 
mitted by  them  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  poet  will  also,  if  a  disappointed  youth, 
as  all  poets  are  now  bound  to  be,  have 
been  descanting  on  the  connubial  happi- 
ness of  a  simple  cottage  pair,  honest  manly 
worth  on  the  one  hand,  and  matronly 
bloom,  and  earnest  affection,  and  zealous 
faith  and  household  thrift,  on  the  other  ; 


altogether  unwitting  that,  in  a  cottage,  life 
has  its  sours  and  its  sweets  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  that,  not  impossibly,  the 
honest  couple  complain  and  recriminate, 
and  pout  and  scold,  till  bed- time  smothers 
all  beneath  a  most  unromantic  heap  of 
blankets. 

We  have  often  in  early  life  enjoyed 
what  the  pretty  picture-books  call  a  visit 
to  the  farm.  To  one  much  pent  in  cities, 
the  rural  position,  the 

 messes 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses, 

the  fine  mixture  of  business  with  recrea- 
tion, and  the  opportunities  of  indulging  in 
healthy  and  cheerful  sports,  all  of  which 
are  involved  in  the  farmer's  life,  give  to 
that  life  an  appearance  the  most  attractive 
imaginable.  Then  there  are  associations 
about  the  farmer's  ingle,  its  ancient  repute 
for  hospitality,  and  its  notableness  for  droll 
story-telling.  The  honest  faces  of  the 
good  family  beam  out  so  heartily  in  an 
effort  to  make  you  feel  quite  at  your  ease, 
that  you  never  once  think  you  can  be 
anything  like  a  burden  to  them,  even 
should  you  do  as  they  wish,  and  make  the 
proposed  three  days  three  weeks.  Du- 
ring your  stay,  to  whatever  length  it  may 
extend,  you  allow  yourself  to  expatiate 
over  the  fields,  enjoying  all  that  you  see 
without  a  thought  or  a  care,  and  bringing 
home  at  least  three  tremendous  appetites 
per  diem,  not  to  speak  of  an  unreckonable 
amount  of  little  regalements  and  refresh- 
ments of  all  kinds  in  foreign  and  domestic 
produce.  The  people,  in  fact,  seem  so 
comfortable  and  happy  themselves,  that 
you  cannot  but  allow  yourself  to  be  quite 
comfortable  and  happy  too.  And  yet 
here  also  there  is  a  behind  the  scenes. 
That  awful  thing  rent — from  rend  surely 
it  is  derived — possibly  haunts  the  nightly 
pillow  of  the  worthy  pair.  Even  the 
children  have  perhaps  some  faint  notions 
of  certain  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  quarter,  and  are  secretly  un- 
happy before  their  time.  The  goodman 
has  occasional  vexatious  mental  calcula- 
tions of  crops  and  expenses,  or  looks 
gloomily  towards  coming  markets.  The 
goodwife  has  her  struggles,  deeply  con- 
cealed, but  not  the  less  deeply  felt,  be- 
tween her  anxiety  to  maintain  creditable 
neighbour-like  appearances,  and  her  fears 
of  embarrassment  and  ruin.  Here  also 
the  visits  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  and  his 
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friends  call  forth  a  great  show  of  smiles ; 
for  the  lord,  like  the  sun,  lights  up  every- 
thing he  approaches — but  he  also,  when 
he  passes  away,  leaves  darkness  behind. 
Honest  Subsoil  of  course  believes  entirely 
as  the  lord  believes,  and  thinks  as  the 
lord  thinks.  Nay,  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  any  opinions  at  all.  He  has 
never  studied  the  question.  He  leaves 
all  these  things  to  those  who  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  study  them,  and  rather 
feels  obliged  when  he  is  told  the  best  way 
of  bestowing  his  suffrages.  But,  behind 
the  scenes,  the  real  state  of  his  mind  is 
found  to  be  somewhat  different.  He  has 
opinions,  which  considerations  not  to  be 
gain-said  oblige  him  to  conceal.  He  is 
guilty  of  dissimulation,  and  feels  the 
punishment  even  while  he  commits  the 
sin. 

If  we  return  to  the  city,  and  enter  its 
places  of  business,  equally  do  we  find  all 
fair  on  the  outside.  A  certain  warehouse, 
laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner, 
appears  filled  with  a  valuable  stock,  argu- 
ing large  capital  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Gentlemen  and  ladies  are  seen 
going  constantly  out  and  in,  giving  reason 
to  believe  that  the  custom  of  the  place  is 
of  no  small  amount.  If  we  enter,  we  see 
a  range  of  smart  shopmen,  headed  by  the 
master  himself,  all  braced  to  the  great 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  just  as 
many  goods  as  possible,  and  all  wearing 
a  certain  grave  suavity,  which  seems  so 
fixed  and  settled  upon  their  countenances, 
that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  them  ever 
looking  otherwise.  One  would  suppose 
that  all  is  right  here — an  honest  man 
thriving  by  successful  industry,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  to  order  fresh  goods  to 
replace  those  which  go  away.  One 
would  suppose  that  those  faces,  so  filled 
with  an  awful  sense  of  the  importance  of 
business,  never  have  occasion  to  express 
any  other  feeling.  Yet,  if  we  could  follow 
this  trader  behind  the  scenes,  how  different 
would  things  appear !  There  he  is,  knit- 
ting the  brow  of  care  over  accounts  long 
overdue,  and  which  he  yet  cannot  press 
for  fear  of  offending  those  tyrant  friends 
who  are  at  once  his  support  and  a  source 
of  embarrassment.  He  turns  to  another 
book,  and  behold  him  gloomily  reckoning 
up  a  series  of  engagements,  which  he 
fears,  too  justly,  he  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  absolve  in  proper  time.    By  way  of 


contrast  to  the  infinite  obsequiousness  with 
which  he  treats  his  patrons  to  their  faces, 
hear  him  in  confidential  discourse  with  a 
friend,  ridiculing  in  bitterness  of  heart  the 
caprices  which  he  is  hourly  obliged  to 
humour,  the  unreasonable  demands  to 
which  he  is  compelled  to  bow,  and  the 
immense  amount  of  trouble  which  he 
must  needs  submit  to,  in  many  cases,  with 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  it  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  purchase  of  a  penny- 
worth. As  to  the  affluence  which  his 
large  and  handsome  stock  would  seem  to 
betoken,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
peep  behind  the  scenes  at  one  of  the 
neighbouring  banking-houses,  and  hear  a 
few  words  of  the  debate  held  by  the 
directors  over  one  of  his  bills.  Such, 
doubtless,  cannot  be  true  of  all  tradesmen, 
for  some  must  really  be  prosperous,  and 
upon  the  whole  as  happy  in  the  perform, 
ance  of  their  duties  as  most  of  the  deni- 
zens of  this  lower  sphere.  But  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  truth  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  and  always  the  more  likely  to 
be  so  the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of 
business.  The  public  see  but  front  shops : 
an  appeal  to  bach  shops  would  go  nigh  to 
reverse  all  ordinary  impressions. 

The  banking-house  has  been  alluded  to. 
This  always  appears  to  persons  of  mode- 
rate resources,  and  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  of 
all  places.  Here  is  one  of  the  very 
citadels  of  Plutus.  No  care  or  annoy  can 
come  in  here;  for  money,  the  want  of 
which  is  the  chief  or  sole  cause  of  all 
annoy,  is  here  at  all  times  abundant. 
There  is  a  studied  plainness  and  modesty 
about  the  place — all  seems  hard  wood 
and  wall,  with  only  a  few  pens  and  ink 
glasses,  here  and  there,  and  a  few  in- 
sinuated shoulders  of  piles  of  notes,  to 
feather  and  soften  the  scene ;  but  this  only 
makes  the  imagination  the  more  wanton 
in  surmising  hidden  glories.  Great  chests 
of  gold,  coined  and  uncoined,  are  believed 
to  repose,  a  mere  army  of  reserve,  in 
some  dark  undusted  chamber.  The  privy 
council  of  Croesus  could  not  be  a  more 
dignified  body  than  the  Directors  in  their 
high  divan.  How  childish  is  all  this ! 
Even  a  bank  has  its  seamy  side.  The 
clerks,  notwithstanding  the  cash  that  flows 
through  their  hands,  are  no  more  than 
ordinary  human  clerks  after  all— poor 
fellows,  perhaps,  struggling  to  maintain 
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themselves  and  some  of  their  relations  on 
small  salaries,  and  so  much  accustomed 
to  fear  their  superiors,  that  to  meet  a 
director  on  the  street,  even  on  Sunday, 
when  all  are  supposed  to  be  free  from 
their  task-masters,  makes  them  shrink  to 
the  wall  or  the  kirb-stone.  Severe  labour 
for  moderate  pay,  and  a  constant  sighing 
for  promotion  that  seems  receding  as  they 
go,  are  the  fate  of  both  the  inferior  and 
the  superior  officers.  The  proprietors  or 
directors  themselves  have  their  own  fears 
and  anxieties,  as  they  meet  daily  for 
deliberation.  Dishonoured  bills,  falling 
stocks,  shaking  credit,  vary  the  round  of 
their  woes.  When  mankind  rejoice  over 
the  news  of  some  self-emancipated  nation, 
they  little  reflect  on  the  heart-wreck  it 
brings  to  some  little  knot  of  once  monied 
men,  assembled  behind  the  scenes  of  some 
certain  banking-house.  Yes,  yes,  even 
in  a  banking-house,  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters. 

When  we  look  to  domestic  life  in  cities, 
we  find  the  law  hold  quite  as  good  as  in 
places  of  business.  Let  us  suppose  a  j 
handsome  drawing-room,  where  some  | 
dozen  well-bred  and  well-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  assembled  to  wait 
for  the  commencement  of  a  luxurious 
entertainment.  All  is  soft,  polite,  and 
agreeable.  Discord  and  irritation  of  all 
kinds  have  been  banished  beyond  the 
very  horizon  of  the  imagination.  Yet  no 
one  can  doubt  that  a  very  different  state 
of  things  might  have  been  observed  behind 
the  scenes  an  hour  ago — might  be  ob- 
served at  this  moment — and  might  also 
be  witnessed  an  hour  or  two  hence.  The 
toilette  of  the  lady  is  a  subject  too  awful 
to  be  approached.  We  also  overlook  the 
chafings  of  the  gentleman  about  many 
little  things,  and  all  his  terrors  for  the 
merits  of  his  wine.  But  suppose  that  the 
lower  parts  of  the  establishment  could  be 
laid  open  to  view,  servants  stewing  and 
roasting  both  meat  and  themselves,  hurry- 
skurrying,  fretting,  scolding,  all  terror  for 
the  honour  of  the  house  and  the  table — 
what  a  contrast  to  the  sweet  and  serene 
assemblage  in  front  of  the  drawing-room 
fireplace !  We  wish  to  observe  a  proper 
delicacy  towards  the  mistress  of  the 
household;  but  it  is  just  barely  possible, 
that,  demure  and  gentle  as  she  now  sits, 
interchanging  terms  of  most  silken  civility 
with  her  guests,  she  was  three  minutes 


ago  in  the  thick  of  the  culinary  pande- 
monium, giving  directions,  adjusting  con- 
fusions, and  administering  rebukes,  which 
now  seem  five  hundred  miles  and  five 
hundred  years  out  of  her  way.  Or  sup- 
pose, while  the  feast  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  company  at  they  joysomest,  landlord 
hospitable,  wines  excellent,  guests  delight- 
ed— in  short,  that  the  luxurious  state  of 
things,  which  a  friend  of  ours  says  may 
generally  be  recognised  by  a  disposition 
to  talk  of  distress  of  the  country ;  suppose, 
just  at  this  time,  that  we  could  catch  a 
glimpse  through  the  floor  and  wall  of 
some  pair  of  fatigued  domestics  or  their 
assistants,  taking  the  first  rest  they  have 
got  for  the  day,  in  some  ill-lighted  back- 
kitchen,  and  making  their  ungenteel  but 
not  altogether  unjust  remarks  on  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  their  betters.  In  the 
contrast  of  this  unhandsome  den,  its  oc- 
cupants, and  their  talk,  with  the  agree- 
able scene  up  stairs,  there  would  be 
something  to  amuse.  The  gentlemen 
would  have  famous  laughing  at  the  yawn- 
ing and  sarcastic  dowdies.  But  would  it 
be  altogether  a  triumph  on  one  side  1  We 
suspect,  after  all,  that  the  dining-room 
scene  would  look  scarcely  so  consistent 
with  the  modesty  of  nature  as  the  scullery 
one.  The  plain  unsophisticated  aspect 
of  things  in  the  lower  regions,  and  the 
justice  of  even  what  was  invidious  in  the 
conversation  there  going  on,  could  not 
fail  to  act  as  something  like  a  rebuke  to 
the  so  highly  wrought  and  complacent 
indulgence  and  luxury  of  the  simpering 
circle.  Better  on  these  occasions,  per- 
haps, that  there  should  be  no  peep  behind 
the  scenes. 

Each  person,  sensible  of  his  own 
troubles,  is  apt,  from  the  fair  and  smiling 
appearance  of  everything  in  his  neigh- 
bour's house,  to  imagine  that  he  alone  is 
wretched  and  dissatisfied.  He  sees  his 
neighbour's  wife  polite  and  smooth ;  he 
hears  of  his  grown  children  being  cantoned 
out  in  good  situations ;  he  finds  him  frank 
and  hospitable,  and  supposes  him  to  be 
quite  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  income 
and  expenditure;  whereas,  if  he  were 
vouchsafed  a  little  insight  into  what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  matrimonial  life  has 
there  its  storms  and  its  calms  as  elsewhere, 
that  youth  is  youth  there  as  in  his  own 
establishment,  and  that,  beneath  the  fair 
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show  of  hospitality,  there  lurks  many  a 
bitter  reflection  on  present  difficulties,  and 
the  prospect  of  perhaps  a  gloomier  future. 
Often  we  see  a  man  so  signalised  by  the 
favours  of  fortune,  so  affluent,  so  blessed 
with  health,  so  well  circumstanced  in  his 
family  relations,  that  we  say,  here,  sure, 
is  an  enviable  man ;  here  is  something 
like  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  scouted 
thing  luck;  here  we  have  at  least  one 
happy  man  to  show  that  this  world  is  not 
the  certain  scene  of  care  and  woe  which 
preachers  and  poets  have  combined  to 
represent  it.  And  yet,  how  often  before 
such  men  get  to  the  end  of  their  career, 
do  circumstances  occur  to  assure  the 
world,  that,  after  all,  they  were  the  victims 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  endless  cata- 
logue of  human  miseries,  and  that,  while 
all,  like  the  ivy,  was  glossy  and  bright 
above,  the  heart  was  "worn  and  grey 
beneath." 

In  all  public  affairs,  where  pomp,  show, 
and  ceremonial,  are  employed,  we  dis- 
cover the  same  principle  even  more  con- 
spicuously. The  army  in  battalion,  with 
its  fine  dresses,  glittering  armour,  and 
stormy  music,  has  its  behind  the  scenes, 
in  unconfessed  apprehensions  of  defeat, 
and  of  general  and  particular  evils.  The 
gorgeous  civic  procession,  deduced  from 
old  time,  and  the  wonder  of  all  the  child- 
ren within  sight  or  hearing,  has  its  behind 
the  scenes,  in  a  general  conviction  of  the 
actors  that  they  are  acting  parts  only 
worthy  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  the 
beholders.  The  court  itself  has  its  behind 
the  scenes;  nothing  more  so.  In  short, 
from  the  topmost  thing  in  this  world  to 
the  humblest,  in  all  affairs  of  men,  whether 
as  individuals  or  as  bodies,  there  is  in- 
variably a  behind  the  scenes. 


CROSS  PURPOSES. 

There  are  some  people  upon  whom  advice  is 
thrown  away,  and  who,  holding  themselves  to 
be  wiser  than  their  councillors,  rush  "inmedias 
res" 

 '•'  Angels  fear  to  tread." 

Mr.  Brag,  who  did  not  want  for  that  sort  of 
intellectual  quality  called  cunning,  was  never- 
theless, as  has  been  already  made  tolerably 
evident,  favoured  by  nature  with  an  overbalanc- 
ing share  of  conceit,  and  when  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  tone  of  the  widow's  feelings  towards 
him,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  case  was  re- 
duced to  something  very  like  "ask  and  have," 
he  resolved  upon  taking  the  step  against  which 
his  friend  Lord  Tom  had  so  strenuously  advised 


him,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  assurance,  was 
rendered  "  trebly  hazardous"  by  his  having 
previously  adopted  it  with  regard  to  her  sister. 

The  Irish  gentleman's  definition  of  a  bottle 
of  soda  water  we  will  not  stop  to  repeat,  but  it 
would  have  applied  with  tolerable  accuracy  to 
the  character  of  our  hero.  Although  he  had 
extracted  from  Mrs.  Dallington  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  quite  sufficient  to  justify  his  best 
hopes,  he  felt  in  the  solitude  of  his  "  little  place 
in  Surrey"  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  con- 
duct the  storm  personally,  or  carry  her  heart 
by  a  coup  de  main — unless,  indeed,  a  letter 
might  be  so  considered — and  therefore,  spite  of 
the  advice  of  his  experienced  Mentor,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  fair  widow  in  an  epistle, 
a  repetition  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
flict upon  the  reader,  but  which  contained  a 
distinct  declaration  and  a  formal  proposal. 

Mr.  Brag  had  now  shot  his  bolt,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  see  its  effect.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  even  he  was  in  some  sort  nervous 
and  fidgety ;  but  that  happy  self-satisfaction, 
which  when  he  was  not  required  to  make  an 
effort,  never  forsook  him,  kept  his  spirits  on  the 
"  credit  side  of  the  account."  The  letter,  how- 
ever, was  gone — past  recal — and  therefore  the 
next  wisest  thing  to  not  sending  it  in  the  first 
instance  was,  to  live  upon  the  hopes  of  its 
success. 

Upon  the  popular  "wheel  within  wheel" 
system,  the  widow  had  acted  so  as  to  induce 
the  declaration  which  it  contained,  satisfied 
that  by  "  playing"  her  baronet  upon  the  occa- 
sion, she  might  "land"  him — but  certainly  not 
prepared  to  find  that  Blanche  was  placed  in  a 
similar  position.  As  things  turned  out,  the 
effect  it  produced  was  striking. 

Blanche  had  just  returned  from  her  two  day's 
visit  to  the  country.  The  moment  she  entered 
the  house  she  hastened  to  her  sister's  boudoir, 
where  she  found  her  in  the  very  act  of  reading, 
with  evident  marks  of  amazement  and  exulta- 
tion, the  avowal  of  Mr.  Brag's  affections. 

"  My  dear  Blanche,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dal- 
lington, "  you  are  arrived  at  the  very  moment 
to  congratulate  me  on  a  conquest.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  proposal" — 

"  What !"  said  Blanche,  "from  Sir  Charles  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  her  sister,  in  a  tone  which 
certainly  conveyedthe  idea  that  she  wished  she 
had: — "I  think  you  will  guess  without  much 
difficulty,  knowing  the  man." 

"  The  Fates  are  propitious,"  said  Blanche  ; 
"  I  too  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  merit  the 
j  decided  approbation  of  a  lover,  who  declares 
I  the  happiness  of  his  life,  and  the  value  of  his 
:  existence,  depend  upon  my  answer." 
j  "Indeed!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dallington: — 
!  "  why,  my  worshipper  uses  the  very  same  ex- 
I  pression.  Yes — here  it  is  : — '  The  happiness 
I  of  my  life,  and  the  value  of  my  existence,  de- 
pend upon  your  answer.' " 

"That  is  curious,"  said  Blanche;  "may  1 
ask  who  the  tender  swain  is?" 

"Guess,"  said  Mrs.  Dallington. 

"I cannot,"  replied  her  sister. 

"What!  not  our  exquisite  little  friend  Brag !" 
said  Mrs.  Dallington.  "  I  was  always  sure  how 
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our  acquaintance  would  end :  I  wonder  it  did 
not  strike  you" 

"Why,"  said  Blanche,  "  the  reason  my  sus- 
picions did  not  lead  that  way  is  rather  a  good 
one — he  has  made  me  a  proposal.'' 

"  When  did  you  receive  it  ?"  said  the  widow. 

"Yesterday,"  replied  Blanche,  "it  was  for- 
warded to  me  from  town." 

"I  suppose  it  is  a  circular,"  said  the  widow. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Blanche,  "  mine  is  the  origi- 
nal, yours  is  the  copy." 

"  What  can  the  man  mean  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dal- 
lington.  "  Does  he  really  suppose  himself  so 
fascinating,  that,  like  the  rattlesnake,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  look  at  us  to  induce  us  to 
drop  into  his  mouth  ?  Now  if  he  had  confined 
his  attentions  to  me" — 

"Ah  !"  interrupted  Miss  Englefield,  "  that  is 
exactly  the  case  ;  if  he  had  confined  his  atten- 
tions to  me,  the  affair  would  have  been  different : 
as  it  is" — 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  widow,  "  don't  misun- 
derstand me,  my  dear  Blanche.  I  do  assure 
you  I  am  neither  envious  nor  jealous.  You 
should  be  welcome  to  all  his  attentions  and  all 
his  affections — only  please  to  observe  that  / 
intended  him  to  take  the  step  he  has  taken, 
and  availed  myself  of  your  absence  to  lead  liim 
on  to  a  declaration." 

"  For  what  earthly  purpose  ?"  said  Blanche. 

"Man,"  said  the  widow,  "is  an  imitative 
animal,  and  everybody  knows  the  force  of  ex- 
ample." 

"But  do  you  want  anybody  for  whom  you 
have  a  regard  to  imitate  Mr.  Brag  ?"  asked 
Blanche. 

"  In  the  one  particular  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,"  replied  the  widow,  "  I  do.  It  seems 
to  me,  Blanche,  that  the  lives  we  are  both 
leading  are  full  of  worry  and  vexation  ;  yours, 
because  you  will  not  encourage  your  avowed 
lover ;  mine,  because  the  man  whose  claim 
upon  my  affections  I  admit,  will  not  avow  him- 
self. It  strikes  me  that  this  most  marvellous 
display  of  assurance  on  the  part  of  our  little 
friend  may  serve  us  both  incalculably,  by 
bringing  both  our  gentlemen  to  a  proper  sense 
of  their  duty ;  to  excite  poor  dear  Sir  Charles 
into  a  determination,  and  to  soothe  Itushton 
into  a  reasonable  state  of  mind." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  do  not  ex- 
actly understand  the  course  of  proceeding  by 
which  this  desirable  end  is  to  be  attained." 

"Let  us  both  accept  the  little  man,"  said 
the  widow.  "  The  natural  awkwardness  of 
his  position  must  produce  a  disclosure  of  his 
schemes ;  and  what  appears  to  me  infinitely 
better  fun,  his  vanity  and  conceit.  That  which 
must  happen,  is,  however,  only  a  secondary 
object  with  me ;  the  discovery  of  the  affair 
will  show  our  capricious  lovers  that  there  are 
men  who,  instead  of  hesitating  to  propose  to 
one  woman,  are  prepared  to  make  offers  to  two  ; 
and  moreover,  my  dear  Blanche,  the  very  no- 
tion that  we  are  exposed  to  such  temptations 
will  urge  our  strange  friends  to  some  decided 
step.    You  must  accept  Mr.  Brag." 

"Me!"  exclaimed  Blanche:  "Iaccepthim — an 
antidote  to  everything  like  affection  of  any  kind ! " 


"Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dallington,  "I 
am  sure  he  is  very  genteel ;  he  curls  his  hair, 
wears  rings  and  chains,  smokes  cigars,  rides 
races,  and  lives  with  Lord  Tom  Towzle.  What 
would  you  have  ?  accept  him  you  must." 

"Never!"  cried  Blanche, 

"You  must,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Mrs. 
Dallington,  "  and  so  will  I :  yes,  both  of  us — 
he  is  too  charming  to  be  monopolized  by  one. 
You  must  write  to  him." 

"A  billet-doux?"  enquired  Blanche. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dallington.  "  Let 
us  both  be  desperately  in  love  with  Lord  Tom's 
tiger :  you  will  see  how  odiously  jealous  Rush- 
ton  will  be  in  a  day,  and  Sir  Charles.  Oh ! 
never  mind;  write — write — write,  and  I  will 
dictate." 

"Write  what,  my  dear  sister?"  asked  Miss 
Englefield. 

"A  civil  acceptance  of  his  offer,"  said  Mrs. 
Dallington,  "  couched  in  terms  becoming  the 
gratitude  of  a  young  lady  of  small  pretensions." 

' '  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
sister,"  said  Blanche,  "  but  really" — 

"  Really,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Dallington,  "you 
must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
best  suited  to  my  juniors ;  so  sit  you  down  and 
write,  and  I  will  dictate." 

"  But  what  will  the  world  say  ?"  asked 
Blanche. 

"What  world,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dalliag- 
ton — "Mr.  Brag's  world — or  the  world  at  large  ? 
What  the  one  chooses  to  say  will  signify  no- 
thing to  us ;  and  what  we  may  choose  to  do 
will  signify  as  little  to  the  other.  Trust  in  me  ; 
be  assured  that  I  will  not  mislead  you,  what- 
ever may  be  my  intentions  with  respect  to 
your  scarecrow  of  a  lover." 

"  My  lover  !"  cried  Blanche,  colouring  crim- 
son at  the  imputation — "  your  lover  too !" 

"  Both,"  said  the  widow.  "  Now  sit  down  ; 
rely  upon  it,  it  is  a  kindness  sometimes  to  be 
cruel :  so  write." 

Blanche,  almost  unresistingly,  seated  herself 
at  the  very  identical  table  at  which  Jack  had 
found  Mrs.  Dallington  established  the  day  be- 
fore; and  mechanically  arranging  the  writing 
materials,  looked  at  her  sister  with  an  expres- 
sion of  unconsciousness  of  what  she  was  to  say, 
and  of  enquiry  as  to  the  words  she  was  to  set 
down. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  begin?"  said  the  widoAV. 

"Yes,"  said  Blanche — "to  obey  your  in- 
structions most  dutifully." 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Dallington,  "  write : 
'  I  scarcely  know  how  to  reply  to  your  flatter- 
ing letter.' " 

"lam  sure  I  shall  do  it  all  wrong,"  said 
Blanche,  writing. 

"  '  I  have  struggled  for  some  time — ' 

"Some  time,"  repeated  Blanche — "  struggled 
with  what?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Dallington  :  "  *  for  some 
time  with  my  feelings,  but  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Rushton,  whom  you  have  often  seen  here, 
conducts  himself  towards  me  is' — 

"What  would  you  have  me  say,  sister?" 
said  Blanche,  hesitating.  "  You  know,  if  no- 
body else  does,  that  I  love  him,  and" — 
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"Never  mind  that,"  said  the  widow,  "go 
on :  '  conducts  himself  towards  me  is  such, 
that  I  can  endure  his  treatment  no  longer." 

"My  dear  sister,"  said  Blanche,  "you  are 
laughing  at  me,  you  wish  me  to  expose  myself." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Dallington.  "  You  have  told  me  a  hundred 
times  that  he  torments  you  to  death." 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanche,  "  hut  what  I  say  to 
you,  and  what  I  write  to  this  man" — 

"  Well,"  said  the  widow,  "  then  put — '  vexes 
me,'  instead  of  'tormenting  me.' 

"That  is  better,"  said  Blanche,  continuing 
to  write. 

"  '  That  any  man  upon  earth  would  be  pre- 
ferable in  my  eyes,'  "  said  Mrs.  Dallington. 

"  No,"  said  Blanche,  tossing  up  her  head 
with  unusual  animation,  and  throwing  down 
the  pen,  "  that  I  never  will  write  !" 

"What  innocence!"  said  Mrs.  Dallington. 
"  My  dear  sister,  we  are  only  setting  a  simple- 
ton-trap, and" — 

"It  does  not  signify,"  said  Blanche,  "  I" — 

"  No,  it  does  not  signify,  so  write,"  said  the 
widow.  "  There  now — go  on — it  will  be  my 
turn  next.  Tell  him  you  shall  expect  him  to 
call — this  evening.  I  will  write  him  an  equally 
tender  answer,  and  make  a  similar  appoint- 
ment. What  can  it  signify  what  one  says  to 
such  a  man  under  such  circumstances  ?" 

"But,  my  dear  creature,"  said  Blanche, 
"  what  an  opinion  he  must  form  of  us  if  he 
thinks  we  are  both  in  love  with  him  !" 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  does  think  so  now," 
said  Mrs.  Dallington  ;  "so  this  will  not  make 
it  one  bit  the  worse.  Here — make  room — let 
me  write  mine  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  watch 
the  results  of  our  invitation,  and  be  as  cold  as 
ice  to  Rushton  when  you  next  see  him.  Rely 
upon  it,  my  dear  innocent,  we  shall  have  fun, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  husbands,  out  of  this 
scheme,  which,  moderate  as  my  pretensions 
are,  I  must  say  I  think  admirable,  inasmuch 
as  it  mystifies  three  men  at  once — and  all — all 
for  their  own  eventual  good." 

"I  believe  you  take  a  pleasure  in  torment- 
ing," said  Blanche,  who  was  busy  sealing  her 
note,  while  her  sister  was  rapidly  writing  her's 
in  that  elegant  and  unintelligible  hand  which 
is  the  universal  medium  of  lady-like  correspon- 
dence, when,  to  their  surprise  and  confusion, 
the  door  of  the  boudoir  was  thrown  open,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lydiard  and  Mr.  Rushton  were 
announced. 

"  Hide  your  letter  !"  said  Blanche. 

"  Me !"  said  Mrs.  Dallington,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  Sir  Charles;  "trust  to  my 
fidelity." 

"  By  Jove  !"  whispered  Rushton  to  Lydiard, 
"they  are  writing — writing  notes  and  hiding 
them !" 

^  So  I  perceive,"  said  Sir  Charles,  coldly. 

"Well,  ladies,"  said  Rushton,  advancing  to- 
wards Blanche,  "we  have  found  you  busy." 

Blanche  bowed  diffidently,  and  finished  seal- 
ing her  note. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sir  Charles?"  ' 
said  Mrs.  Dallington  ,  "you  look  out  of  sorts 
and  out  of  spirits."  I 


"  No  madam,"  said  Lydiard,  "  I  am  neither; 
only  I  did  not  know  whether  I  might  venture 
to  break  in  upon  your  literary  avocations." 

"  Quite  right,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Dal- 
lington. "  People  who  make  up  their  minds 
not  to  pry  into  the  business  of  their  neighbours, 
are  most  likely  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
serenity." 

"  Miss  Englefield,"  said  Rushton,  "  appears 
to  be  of  a  similar  opinion.  I  confess  I  am  not 
of  a  temper  to  bear  with  such  things.  I  hate 
three-cornered  notes,  if  they  are  not  addressed 
to  myself." 

"  You  are  equally  right  with  Sir  Charles," 
said  the  widow.  "  I  am  writing  a  billet-doux, 
but  I  have  just  finished." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Lydiard,  "it  must 
be  a  most  interesting  affair.  I  think  I  never 
saw  you  more  animated  than  you  seem  to  be 
while  despatching  this  note :  all  I  am  afraid  of 
is,  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  its  abrupt  ter- 
mination." 

During  this  dialogue,  Rushton  endeavoured 
to  draw  Blanche  into  a  conversation  with  re- 
gard to  the  note  she  was  writing,  but  she  avoid- 
ed answering  his  questions  ;  and  supported  in 
the  course  she  had  adopted  by  her  sister's  con- 
duct towards  Sir  Charles,  SO  completely  damped 
the  ardent  spirits  of  her  mercurial  lover,  that 
he  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa. 

Mrs.  Dallington  having  sealed  her  note,  rang 
the  bell,  and  directed  the  servant  to  send  it 
immediately. 

"Now,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "I  have  found  it 
out — you  are  merely  trying  me ;  the  note,  after 
all,  is  destined  for  me." 

"  As  you  doubt  me,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Dallington,  "  I  shall  leave  you  to  discover  the 
truth." 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  the  baronet,  with  much 
more  animation  than  he  usually  exhibited,  "  it 
can  be  to  no  one  else.  I  shall  rehirn  to  my 
hotel  to  receive  it." 

"  Do,"  said  the  widow,  and  justify  me  from 
j7our  suspicions."  Saying  which,  the  lady,  with 
an  air  of  being  particularly  piqued,  left  the 
room  by  one  door,  while  Sir  Charles,  convinced 
that  she  had  taken  some  decided  step  with 
regard  to  himself,  retired  by  the  other,  leaving 
the  other  pair  of  lovers  tete-a-tete. 

The  moment  her  sister  left  the  room,  Blanch  e 
rose  to  follow  her. 

"Stay,  Blanche,"  saidRushton,  onemoment." 

"  No,  Mr.  Rushton,"  said  Miss  Englefield, 
"  I  am  too  angry  with  you  to  stay." 

"Surely,"  said  Rushton,  "you  cannot  be 
angry  with  my  jealousy — a  jealousy  that  springs 
only  from  excess  of  affection." 

"  No  man,"  said  Blanche,  "  can  possess  real 
affection  for  any  one  of  whose  sincerity  he  has 
a  constant  doubt.  I  have  forgiven  these  mad 
fits  twenty  times,  always  hoping  and  expecting 
that  time  would  show  you  your  error ;  but  no, 
our  very  last  quarrel  occurred  ten  minutes  after 
our  last  reconciliation." 

"  Recollect,  Blanche,"  said  Rushton,  "the 
events  of  that  day — the  day  before  juii  left 
town;  there  you  were — the  sought  and  admired 
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of  the  party — speaking  kindly  and  looking 
kindly  to  everybody  except  me,  of  whom,  as  I 
felt,  you  took  no  notice." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Blanche,  "and  if  I  were 
cold,  and  even  cross,  you  need  not  have  been 
so  greatly  surprised,  if  you  had  recollected 
how  you  called  me  to  account  for  sitting  next 
Mr.  Brag  the  last  time  he  was  here,  and  enter- 
ing into  a  common  conversation  with  him  about 
some  of  his  feats  and  enterprises." 

"  By  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Rushton,  "  how 
I  hate  that  fellow — his  easy  assurance,  his  self- 
conceit  ;  but  the  fault  is  all  your's  and  your 
sister's.  That  very  night,  there  he  was  whis- 
pering his  infernal  nonsense  in  your  ear,  to  your 
evident  amusement  and  satisfaction,  while  I, 
distressed  and  disturbed  by  your  conduct,  was 
losing  my  money  at  ecarte  with  Lady  Beg- 
brook,  and  you  sat  laughing  at  my  folly  and 
agitation." 

"  I  did  laugh'"  said  Blanche,  "  but  I  didnot 
laugh  alone." 

"No,  no,  that's  true,"  said  Rushton.  "I 
dare  say  there  are  minds  and  tempers  that  can 
bear  these  irritations — I  confess  mine  cannot. 
Possibly  I  expect  too  much;  probably  I  am 
romantic ;  but,  I  do  say,  and  will  say,  that 
however  charming  I  may  wish  my  wife  to  be, 
I  do  not  exactly  desire  that  she  should  be 
anxious  to  make  herself  universally  agreeable, 
nor  equally  delightful,  to  everybody." 

"Really,  Mr.  Rushton,"  said  Blanche,  "these 
fancies  of  yours  are  unjustifiable  and  unbear- 
able. I  confess  that  it  would  cost  me  serious 
pain  to  terminate  our  acquaintance,  in  which  I 
have,  when  you  are  rational,  great  happiness ; 
but  such  conduct  surely  deserves  to  lose  my 
esteem.  I  can  neither  smile  nor  sigh,  walk  nor  ' 
sit  down,  talk  nor  be  silent,  go  out  nor  come  in, 
but  you  attribute  some  motive  to  my  actions. 
They  bring  me  a  letter — of  course  it  is  from  a 
rival ;  I  dance  with  somebody — you  are  either 
angry  or  in  despair.  I  am  civil  to  Mr.  Brag, 
my  sister's  visitor,  and  the  next  moment  I  see 
you  wholly  unconscious  of  what  you  are  doing, 
crushing  my  fan  to  atoms  in  revenge.  Oh ! 
Mr.  Rushton,  Mr.  Rushton,  such  conduct  in  a 
lover  is  but  the  anticipation  of  tyranny  in  a 
husband." 

"  Tyranny,  Blanche !"  said  Rushton,  sud- 
denly softened  into  subjection — "What  an  idea !" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Blanche,  "that  our 
hearts  are  not  formed  to  be  united  ;  we  had 
better  agree  upon  one  point — to  part." 

"There  it  is!"  exclaimed  Rushton;  "the 
truth  is  out.  You  have  now  declared  yourself; 
you  hate  me — you  cast  me  off.  I  knew  there 
was  some  new  attachment  formed.  Yes,  yes — 
we  will  part,  Miss  Englefield.  There  is  a  woman 
in  the  world,  thank  Heaven !  who  has  a  better 
opinion  of  me  than  you  have  ;  from  her  gentle 
heart  my  wounded  .spirit  may  find  relief." 

"Oh  I"  said  Blanche,  "I  am  quite  aware  of 
that  lady's  name.  Go,  sir — leave  me ;  let  this 
be  our  last  interview." 

Blanche  spoke  these  words  with  so  much 
firmness,  that  she  began  to  be  afraid  Rushton 
would  take  her  at  her  word ;  nor  did  Rushton's 
answer  much  relieve  her  apprehensions. 
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"So  be  it!"  said  he.  I  will  conquer  this 
feeling — I  will  love  where  my  love  can  be  re- 
turned. But,  madam,  I  insist  upon  one  thing, 
tell  me,  who  is  the  man  who  has  supplanted 
me  in  your  affections." 

".Why,"  said  Blanche,  smiling — "  should  I  do 
that?" 

"Why?"  exclaimed  Rushton,  "because  he 
shall  at  least  set  his  life  upon  the  hazard. — 
Name  him  to  me,  I  desire ;  tell  me  where  he  is 
to  be  found,  and  if  " 

"  Mr.  Rushton,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  wish  you 
a  good  morning.  Whenever  you  are  reason- 
able, and  can  conduct  yourself  temperately,  I 
will  explain  my  conduct  to  you.  La  your  pre- 
sent state  of  excitement,  I  must  leave  you." 

Saying  which,  the  fair  creature  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  the  infuriated  victim  of  love  and 
jealousy  in  an  agony  of  despair — Theodore  Rook. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

"  Come  here,  Aurelia,"  said  Lady  Vernon, 
as  a  little  while  after  Burridge's  departure  the 
beauty,  not  feeling  inclined  for  any  other  oc- 
cupation, repaired  to  her  dressing-room  to  gaze 
at  her  own  reflection  in  her  toilet-glass — the 
only  reflection,  by-the-by,  she  very  much  de- 
lighted in — "Come  here!  By  the  merest 
chance  I  have  been  let  into  a  very  important 
secret.  That  artful  Jessica !  that  treacherous 
Lucy  !  but  we  can  counter-plot,  and,  I  fancy, 
to  some  purpose." 

"  What  is  it,  mamma?"  asked  Aurelia,  as 
she  twirled  back  her  ringlets,  "  what  is  it?" 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  so  supine  about  it, 
when  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jessica  and  Lucy 
are  plotting  together  to  get  Delamere  away  for 
the  former.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  That  there  is  not  much  danger  of  their 
succeeding,"  said  Aurelia,  smiling  in  the  glass. 

"  Ah !  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that.  Con- 
summate art  is  often  more  than  a  match  for  the 
most  transcendant  beauty ;  and  the  best 
matches  have  often  been  made  by  plain  but 
cunning  women." 

"  Well,  Lord  Stare  thinks  nothing  of  her ; 
he  had  never  noticed  her  till  I  pointed  her  out." 

"  But  Lord  Stare,  my  dear,  is  not  half  so 
good  a  match  as  Delamere  ;  nor  would  his  con- 
quest be  half  so  great  a  triumph :  besides  that, 
he  is  not  a  man  of  high  honour ;  he  may  mean 
nothing  ;  and  if  he  does  not,  his  attentions  will 
be  very  injurious  to  you." 

"  I  am  sure  he  looks  in  earnest;  I  never  saw 
more  meaning  in  any  one's  eyes." 

"  The  more  earnest  a  man  looks,  the  less  so 
he  often  feels ;  and  the  more  meaning  he  puts 
into  his  eyes,  the  less  he  often  evinces  in  his 
words.    Has  he  said  anything  decisive  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly  ;  but  I  can  see  that  he  is 
in  love  with  me.  When  I  said,  some  people 
thought  Jessica  pretty,  he  asked,  who  thought 
of  the  stars  when  the  sun  was  shining  ?  and  he 
said  something  too  about  an  eternal  chain 
wreathed  with  roses."  • 

"  Ah !  but,  my  dear,  tout  cela  rt  engage  a  rien  ! 
Which  do  you  prefer,  Lord  Stare,  or  Dela- 
mere ?" 
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"  I  scarcely  know,"  pouted  the  beauty ;  "  it 
is  something  you  know,  mamma,  to  be  a  lord. 
That  little  sickly  child  may  live;  and  then 
Delamere  will  never  have  a  title.  To  be  sure 
Delamere  is  the  most  clever:  but,  then,  he 
does  not  seem  to  admire  what  I  say  and  do  half 
so  much  as  Lord  Stare  does.  Delamere  never 
compliments  me,  except  on  my  beauty:  but 
Lord  Stare  says  I  have  a  great  deal  of  genius 
and  wit.  If  Lord  Stare  is  a  gambler,  and  gay, 
and  all  that,  Delamere  is  a  poet  and  a  painter, 
which  I  think  much  more  disagreeable  ;  for  he 
would  always  be  at  home,  and  perhaps  think 
me  stupid  because  I  don't  write  and  draw. 
Delamere  is  the  handsomest  certainly,  and  the 
most  elegant :  but  then  Lord  Stare  has  a  very 
peculiar  style  of  di  e.:?,  and  a  very  languishing 
look.    I  wish  T  knew  two  things." 

"  What  are  they,  my  love  ?" 

"  What  Lord  Stars  has  a  year :  and  whether 
the  little  Mandeville  will  die?" 

"Well,  I  believe  Lord  Stare  is  very  poor,  and 
that  the  little  curl  will  not  live  :  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  should  think  you  would  not  like  to 
see  Jessica  wheedle  away  Delamere.  If  you 
do  not  accept  him,  I  should  like  you  to  have 
the  triumph  of  refusing  him." 

"  Yes,  so  should  I :  but  what  has  Jessica 
done  ?" 

"  Listen.  I  was  in  the  conservatory,  un- 
known to  Jessy  and  Lucy,  hid  by  the  orange 
trees,  and  I  heard  Lucy  say,  she  hoped  Dela- 
mere would  find  out  that  it  was  Jessica  wrote 
the  review  of  his  book  in  the  Review." 

"  Jessica  wrote  it!  la !  why  it's  in  print,  and 
looks  just  like  any  other  article  !" 

"Well!  what  of  that?  all  the  articles  are 
written  by  some  one,  and  then  printed." 

" Oh!  are  they?  Oh!  yes,  of  course  they 
must  be :  but  how  clever !  La !  why  I  dare  say 
she  could  write  a  book." 

"  I  dare  say  she  could;  and  so  could  you." 

"  La !  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  put  in  it." 

"  Well,  keep  that  opinion  to  yourself.  Every 
one  sees  you  are  beautiful — the  great  object  is 
to  make  them  think  you  clever.  Now  I  am 
sure  that  artful  Jessica,  who  entre  nous  has  a 
great  deal  of  talent,  has  done  this  to  win  Dela- 
mere's  heart.  All  men  are  vain,  and  she  knows 
he  would  be  doubly  pleased,  both  at  the  pub- 
lic praise  of  his  poem,  and  the  deep  and  hid- 
den interest  she  had  betrayed.  However,  it 
has  been,  done  anonymously :  and  at  present, 
from  what  I  overheard,  Delamere  is  to  have  no 
idea  of  the.  author.  In  the  meantime,  by  a 
clever  counterplot,  let  us  make  him  think  you 
wrote  it.  He'll  fancy  you've  as  much  genius 
and  heart  as  you  have  beauty ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he'll  propose." 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  he  will  never  think  I  could 
write  that !" 

"  Why  not  you  as  well  as  Jessy?  Look  in 
the  glass — have  you  not  a  finer  forehead,  a 
brighter  eye  ?  Why,  child,  a  phrenologist 
would  decide  you  were  much  the  greater  ge- 
nius of  the  two." 

"  But,  mamma,  it  would  be  so  unfair." 

"  Is  it  fair  in  Jessica  to  be  trying  to  whee- 
dle away  your  admirer  ?" 


"  No,  indeed — a  mean  spiteful  creature  !  I 
declare  she  deserves  it :  but  I'm  afraid  if  we 
were  married  he  would  find  it  out." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"Why,  if  I  could  write  so  cleverly  he  would 
expect  to  hear  me  talk  very  cleverly  too.  If  I 
were  to  say  or  do  anything  silly,  he  would  soon 
see  I  was  no  genius." 

"  Never  fear,  my  dear ;  the  more  silly  things 
you  say  and  do,  the  more  you'll  be  like  all  the 
other  geniuses  I  ever  saw.  Most  geniuses, 
child,  put  all  their  cleverness  in  their  books, 
and  show  very  little  in  their  conduct  or  their 
conversation." 

"  Well,  but  how  could  it  be  managed?" 

"  Oh,  very  delicately ;  and,  lest  it  ever 
should  come  out,  you  must  appear  quite  inno- 
cent of  the  deception,  which  may  pass  for  a 
mistake  of  mine.  See,  here  is  the  review — 
you  must  copy  out  the  article." 

"  Cbpy  out  the  article?"  faltered  Aurelia, 
who  had  by  no  means  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
but  to  whom  the  writing  even  a  letter  was  a 
dreadful  bore,  as  she  always  found  it  necessary 
to  make  several  copies,  which  generally  gave 
her  a  bad  headache.  "  Write  it  out  mamma  ? 
Oh,  I  should  make  so  many  blots  and  mistakes, 
and  it  would  take  me  a  month !" 

"  You  cannot  make  any  mistake  in  spelling, 
(your  weakest  point)  child,  for  you  have  only 
to  copy  what  is  before  you :  and,  as  for  blots, 
alterations,  faults,  and  erasures,  the  more  you 
make  the  more  will  it  be  like  the  manuscript 
of  a  person  of  genius." 

"  Well,  if  I  do  it,  what  then  ?" 

"  Why  then  I  shall  contrive,  somehow,  with- 
out absolutely  showing  it  to  him,  that  Delamere 
shall  see  it.  He,  seeing  the  manuscript  in  your 
hand-writing,  will  of  course  fancy  the  article 
to  be  yours.  Thus  put  on  a  wrong  scent,  he 
will  make  some  allusion  which,  I  well  know, 
will  bring  a  thousand  blushes  to  your  conscious 
face.  Surprised  at  the  depth  of  feeling,  deep 
interest,  delicate  concealment,  and  real  genius 
displayed,  the  conquest  your  beauty  has  com- 
menced, this  manoeuvre  will  complete.  You 
will  catch  Delamere  in  a  snare  of  another's 
weaving.  He  will  propose  ;  and  if  you  are  a 
sensible  girl  you  will  accept  him ;  for  Lord  Stare 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  him  in  any  respect,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  a  male  jilt,  even  if  he  were !" 

"  If  I  had  not  to  write  it  out !"  said  Aurelia. 
"  How  shall  I  ever  get  through  it  ?  How 
clever  of  Jessica !  La  !  and  here  are  colons, 
and  semicolons,  and  notes  of  admiration,  just 
like  the  other  articles — how  could  she  tell 
where  to  put  them  ?" 

"  Well,  you  will  only  have  to  copy  them." 

"  Writing  so  much  will  make  my  eyes  red." 

"  Well,  then,  only  write  a  page  or  two,  that 
will  do,  as  it  will  pass  for  a  part  of  the  rough 
copy." 

"  Oh,  how  tiresome  !"  sighed  the  beautiful 
Aurelia :  "  I  declare  it  is  not  worth  while." 

"Not  worth  while!  when  thousands  are 
writing  their  eyes  out  for  a  precarious  subsis- 
tence, and  I  only  want  you  to  write  a  few  pages 
to  secure  a  husband  who  may  be  an  earl,  with 
a  princely  fortune." 
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At  this  moment  Flounce  came  in  to  announce 
that  Captain  Delamere  was  in  the  library. 

"  He's  just  come  from  Brighton,  my  lady, 
in  his  new  phooton ;  and,  I  must  say,  he  ap- 
pears quite  salubrious  from  the  sea-breezes; 
and  he  have  brought  with  him  the  most  per- 
fect seraphim  of  a  child,  Miss,  quite  a  model  of 
infancy,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  a  hearl." 

"  Oli,  mamma  !  do  you  go  down  to  receive 
him ;  don't  let  him  be  alone  with  them :  it  does 
not  matter  about  your  changing  your  dress  : 
but,  you  see  I  must  have  my  hair  arranged." 

"Well,  be  quick,  Aurelia!  any  delay  will  be 
attributed  to  your  toilet ;  and  young  persons 
of  a  certain  rank  should  always  be  fit  to  be 
seen." 

"  La,  Miss,"  said  Flounce,  as  she  adjusted 
her  hair,  "  Captain  Delamere  do  look  aperfect 
Hebe  ;  and  so  very  pelite,  he  always  bows,  and 
says,  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Flounce  ?  and  so  I  na- 
tural curtsies  and  says — " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  telling  me  what  you  said. 
Did  he  ask  for  me?" 

"  I  can't  say  he  did,  Miss,"  said  Flounce, 
offended  at  being  forbidden  to  repeat  her  own 
sayings,  and  giving  a  sharp  and  unnecessary 
tug  to  the  long  black  tress  she  was  plaiting, 
"  I  can't  say  he  did,  Miss  :  but  then  he  was  in 
a  petikeler  hurry  to  pay  his  devours  to  Miss 
Jessica,  who  jist  at  that  moment  come  in  from 
the  square  with  Miss  Lucy." 

"  And  how  did  you  happen  to  be  there  ?" 
said  Aurelia,  crossly. 

"  Why  Miss,"  said  Flounce,  who  considered 
herself  the  master  spirit  of  the  two,  and  often 
treated  Aurelia  de  kant  en  bas,  "  having  made 
my  'eadach,  by  trimming  up  a  new  'at  for  my 
lady,  I  was  taking  a  mouthful  of  hair  at  the 
'all-door ;  and  feeling  a  little  henwee,  I  was 
listening  to  Tim's  account  of  that  strange  de- 
nooment  between  'im  and  Mr.  Burridge.  I 
must  say  mem,  I  think  Tim  showed  a  very  hin- 
dependent  spirit ;  and  really,  Miss,  Tim,  if  his 
'air  was  curled  and  powdered,  hasn't  not  by  no 
means  a  unbecoming  face,  and  is  remarkable 
well  grown,  if  he  had  any  advantage  of  twoi- 
lette ;  and  he  vows,  Miss,  he's  twenty  if  he's  a 
day ;  so  that  he  ain't  such  a  mere  boy,  after 
hall.  I  do  wish,  Miss,  my  lady  would  send  off 
James,  who  don't  at  all  attend  to  borders,  and 
has  demeaned  'imself  to  pay  his  devours  to  the 
'ousemaid,  and  would  take  Tim,  who  'as  quite 
a  horiginal  genius  and  a  very  pretty  taste." 

"  There !  how  do  I  look  ?"  said  Aurelia,  who, 
entirely  engrossed  by  her  toilet,  had  not  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  Flounce's  communi- 
cations. 

"  Why,  Miss,  I  must  say  I've  seen  you  look 
more  becoming,"  said  Flounce  ;  avenging  her- 
self for  the  neglect  she  bad  met  with ;  but  the 
glass  was  again  consulted,  and  believed  in  pre- 
ference to  Flounce ;  and  in  all  the  pride  and 
flush  of  conscious  beauty  Aurelia  hastened  to 
meet  Delamere. — Theodore  Hook. 


Diogenes  observing  an  unskilful  archer  shoot- 
ing, he  went  and  sat  down  by  the  target, 
declaring  it  the  only  place  of  safety. 


THE  TABLE-CLOTH  PHENOMENON  OF 
THE  CAPE. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  appear- 
ances of  which  we  ever  read  occurs  during  the 
summer  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  dense  mantle  of 
vapour,  which  rests  upon  Table  Mountain,  and 
rushes  over  its  precipitous  sides  like  a  cataract 
of  foam,  and  which  the  inhabitants  designate 
by  the  name  of  the  Table-Cloth.  We  shall 
draw  up  a  brief  account  of  this  phenomenon 
from  the  description  of  Mr.  Webster,  surgeon 
of  the  Chanticleer,  who  witnessed  it.  In 
summer  the  prevailing  wind  is  the  south-east, 
and  it  bears  in  some  degree  an  analogy  to  the 
trade-winds  and  sea-breezes  of  the  tropics. 
When  sufficiently  strong  to  surmount  the  Table 
Mountain,  the  first  indication  of  the  fact  is  a 
little  mist,  which  seems  to  float  like  a  thin 
fleecy  cloud  on  a  part  of  it,  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  By  noon  the  moun- 
tain becomes  fringed  with  dew ;  and  half  an 
hour  later,  the  mist  is  so  dense  as  to  produce 
a  general  obscuration.  In  another  half  hour 
the  little  cleft  between  what  is  called  the 
Devil's  Berg  (mountain)  and  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, pours  over  the  cloudy  vapour ;  and  at 
two  o'clock  the  first  named  elevation  is  capped 
by  the  cloud.  The  Table-Cloth  is  now  said  to 
be  completely  spread;  the  south-east  wind, 
having  so  to  speak,  overflowed  the  towering 
barrier  which  arrested  its  course,  now  rushes 
down  the  mountain  into  Table  Bay  with  resist- 
less fury,  producing  loud  and  terrific  noises  as 
it  forces  its  way  onwards,  and  accompanied 
by  a  curious  exhibition,  an  account  of  which 
we  shall  give  in  Mr.  Webster's  own  words : — 
"  While  the  Table  Mountain  remains  covered 
with  "the  dense  cloud,  fragments  of  the  vapour 
are  torn  from  it  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  ard 
are  hurried  about  the  sides  cf  the  mountain, 
assuming  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  play- 
ing about  the  precipice  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  different  currents  of  wind.  This 
phenomenon  lasts  till  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, when  a  little  clearing,  which  takes  place 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  mountain,  an- 
nounces that  the  Table-Cloth  is  about  to  be 
folded  up.  By  six  or  seven,  the  clearance  has 
considerably  advanced ;  and  by  eight  or  nine, 
every  vestige  of  it  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  seen 
about  the  mountain  but  an  ethereal  sky  and  the 
twinkling  stars." 

Such  is  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  Table- 
Cloth  during  the  prevalence  of  a  south-east 
wind.  When  it  continues  to  blow  during  the 
night,  the  mantle  of  vapour  disappears  in  the 
same  manner.  In  this  case,  a  little  white 
cloud  is  seen  suspended  like  a  canopy  over 
Table  Mountain  early  iji  the  morning.  By 
ten  o'clock  the  vapour  begins  to  curl  and  play 
about  the  mountain,  nnd  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon  takes  place  as  before.  When  the 
wind  is  only  of  a  short  duration,  and  in  a  hot, 
clear  day,  the  first  indication  of  the  approach- 
ing gale  is  the  vapour  rowing  in  scattered 
parcels  on  the  mountain.  These  augment  as 
the  wind  increases,  but  it  is  not  till  the  whole 
elevation  is  covered,  that  it  forces  its  way  with 
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such  violence  down  the  precipice.  In  the 
evening  about  nine,  the  Table-Cloth  is  gone, 
and  with  it  the  wind,  when  a  calm  and  beauti- 
ful night  succeeds.  A  true  solution  of  the 
whole  appearance,  with  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  been 
given.  Probably,  Sir  John  Harschel,  during 
his  residence  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  may 
have  made  such  observations  as  will  throw 
light  upon  it.  In  the  meanwhile  we  present 
the  following  statement  of  facts  as  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Webster : — "  At  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  south-east  side,  there  is  little  or 
no  wind ;  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
during  the  strongest  period  of  the  south-east 
wind,  there  is  only  air,  accompanied  by  a  raw 
cold  mist  and  drizzling  rain.  Lower  down  in  the 
cleft  a  brisker  current  of  fresh  air  is  felt ;  lower 
still,  near  the  limits  of  the  mist,  the  strength 
of  the  wind  is  greater ;  and  below  this  again, 
where  there  is  a  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  the 
wind  rushes  down  with  great  impetuosity,  oc- 
casioning a  loud  howling  noise.  All  this  time 
a  violent  gale  is  passing  over  the  heated  plain 
of  Cape  Town.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  south-east  wind  the  sky  is  a  beautiful 
Italian  blue ;  not  a  vestige  of  a  cloud  is  to  be 
seen,  exceptiong  those  resting  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
vapour  rolling  over  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
and  the  clear  atmosphere  is  as  distant  as  if  a 
huge  table-cloth  were  throw  over  its  top,  and 
hung  down  its  sides." 

The  prevalent  theory  explanatory  of  the 
Table  Cloth  is,  that  the  south-east  wind  passing 
over  the  ocean  is  loaded  with  moisture,  and 
that  the  coldness  of  the  Table  Mountain  con- 
denses it.  But  this  hypothesis  is  totally  des- 
troyed by  the  fact,  that  the  south-east  wind  is 
generally  of  a  dry  evaporative  nature,  as  was 
fully  proved  by  experiments  with  the  hygrome- 
ter and  thermometer.  Mr.  Webster  observes, 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  account  for  it ; 
nor  can  I  accede  to  any  explanation  which  1 
have  seen  of  it.  It  is  a  superb  phenomenon, 
and  on  a  more  extended  scale  here,  perhaps, 
than  anywhere  else.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  impetus  of  the  south-east  wind  partly 
proceeds  from  this  rarifaction  by  heat,  thus 
enlarging  its  volume,  and  setting  its  particles 
in  motion."  The  mantle  of  vapour,  we  are 
told,  deposits  an  immense  quantity  of  moisture 
on  Table  Mountain.  The  question  then  is, 
whence  comes  this  vapour  ?  We  are  informed 
that  it  i§  neither  brought  by  the  wind  nor 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  There  is  then 
no  other  place  that  it  can  come  from  but  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  well  known  that 
very  remarkable  variations  of  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere  are  produced  by  currents  of 
air  or  winds.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of 
any  other  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
we  hazard  the  opinion,  that  when  the  south- 
east wind  begins  to  blow,  a  rarifaction  of 
the  atmosphere  takes  place,  arising  first  from 
the  peculiar  arrangement  or  relative  position 
of  the  mountains,  and,  secondly,  for  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wind  blows  upon  them. 
That  rarifaction  of  air  from  similar  causes 


does  occur,  is  a  well-established  fact,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  place  in 
the  present  instance — nay,  there  is  every 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  does  so.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  decrease  in  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  is  the  ascent  of  the  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  or  from  any  collected 
body  of  water  whatsoever.  Mr.  Webster  makes 
no  mention  of  the  barometer  having  been  used; 
now,  in  our  apprehension  of  the  matter, 
this  instrument  was  essentially  necessary ;  and 
until  its  indications  are  known  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  phenomenon,  every  theory  ex- 
planatory of  it  must  be  regarded  as  "not 
proven." — Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 


Water. — The  hardness  of  river  and  shallow 
well  water  depends  upon  their  containing  cal- 
careous salts  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  one  grain  of  the  latter  contained  in  2,000 
grains  of  soft  water  being  sufficient  to  convert 
it  into  the  hardest  water  that  is  commoaly  met 
with.  Hard  water  is  also  subject  to  become 
putrid,  on  account  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  which  it  contains,  and  generally  turbid 
from  the  suspension  of  earthy  impurity  ;  and 
when  drunk,  it  is  flat,  from  the  absence  of  air. 

How  to  Float  on  Water. — Mr.  Wm.  Nich- 
olson has  published  some  very  good  directions 
for  this  object,  the  chief  of  which  are,  "That 
when  a  person  falls  into  the  water  who  has  not 
learned  to  swim,  he  should  carefully  avoid 
raising  his  hands  above  the  water,  and  then  by 
moving  them  under  water,  in  any  manner  he 
chooses,  his  head  will  rise  high  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  breath  freely ;  if  he  moves  his  legs, 
as  in  the  action  of  walking  up  stairs,  more  of 
his  body  will  rise  above  the  water,  which  will 
allow  him  to  useless  exertion  with  his  hands." 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  throwing  back 
the  head  and  shoulders  so  as  to  thrust  out  the 
chest  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  keeping  it  in 
that  position,  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  the 
lungs  will  be  so  much  increased  as  to  add  very 
considerably  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body;  this  alone  would  enable  some 
people  to  float  without  using  any  motion  of 
their  limbs. 

Magnanimity  in  Savage  Life.  —  Several 
runaway  negroes  being  condemned  to  be  hang- 
ed, one  was  offered  his  life  on  condition  of  be- 
ing the  executioner.  He  refused  it — he  would 
sooner  die.  The  master  fixed  on  another  of 
his  slaves  to  perform  the  office.  "  Stay,"  said 
this  last,  "  till  I  prepare  myself."  He  instant- 
ly returned  to  his  hut,  and  cut  off  his  hand  with 
an  axe;  returning  instantly  to  his  master, 
"Now,"  said  he,  "compel  me,  if  you  can,  to 
hang  my  comrades." 

When  the  Caribbee  Indians  see  their  enemies 
cast  away  on  shoals,  they  plunge  into  the  water 
to  save  them  from  the  waves,  and  take  every 
care  to  recover  them.  While  they  expect  to  be 
put  to  death,  the  Indian  chief  thus  addresses 
them : — "  To  day  you  are  our  friends;  to-mor- 
row, our  enemies :  we  will  kill  you  then,  if  we 
can;  but  to-day  depart  in  peace." 
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THE  FREED  BIRD. 
Return,  return,  my  bird ! 

I  have  dress'd  thy  cage  with  flowers, 
'Tis  lovely  as  a  violet  bank 
In  the  heart  of  forest  bowers. 
"  I  am  free,  I  am  free,  I  return  no  more ! 
The  weary  time  of  the  cage  is  o'er! 
Through  the  rolling  clouds  I  can  soar  on  high, 
The  sky  is  around  me,  the  bright  blue  sky ! 
"The  hills  lie  beneath  me,  spread  far  and  clear, 
With  their  glowing  heath-flowers  and  bounding  deer— 
I  see  the  waves  flash  on  the  sunny  shore — 
I  am  free,  I  am  free— I  return  no  more!" 
Alas,  alas,  my  bird! 

Why  seek'st  thou  to  be  free? 
Wert  thou  not  blest  in  thy  little  bower, 
When  thy  song  breathed  nought  but  glee  ? 
"Did  my  song  of  summer  breathe  nought  but  glee? 
Did  the  voice  of  the  captive  seem  sweet  to  thee  1 
Oh !  had  thou  known  its  deep  meaning  well ! 
It  had  tales  of  a  burning  heart  to  tell ! 
"  From  a  dream  of  the  forest  that  music  sprang, 
Through  its  notes  the  peal  of  a  torrent  rang; 
And  its  dying  fall,  when  it  soothed  thee  best, 
Sigh'd,  for  wild  flowers  and  a  leafy  nest." 
Was  it  with  thee  thus  my  bird? 

Yet  thine  eye  flash'd  clear  and  bright 
I  have  seen  the  glance  of  sudden  joy 
In  its  quick  and  dewy  light. 
"  It  flash'd  with  the  fire  of  a  tameless  race, 
With  the  soul  of  the  wild  wood,  my  native  place! 
With  the  spirit  that  panted  through  heaven  to  soar — 
Woo  me  not  back— I  return  no  more ! 
"  My  home  is  high,  amidst  rocking  trees, 
My  kindred  things  are  the  stars  and  breeze, 
And  the  fount  uncheck'd  in  its  lonely  play, 
And  the  odours  that  wander  afar,  away !" 
Farewell,  farewell,  then,  bird! 

I  have  call'd  on  spirits  gone, 
And  it  may  be  they  joy'd  like  thee  to  part, 
Like  thee,  that  wert  all  my  own! 
"If  they  were  captives,  and  pined  like  me, 
Though  Love  might  guard  them,  they  joy'd  to  be  free ! 
They  sprang  from  the  earth  with  a  burst  of  p >wer, 
To  the  strength  of  their  wings,  to  their  triumph's  hour ! 
"  Call  them  not  back  when  the  chain  is  riven, 
When  the  way  of  the  pinion  is  all  through  Heaven! 
Farewell!— With  my  song  through  the  clouds  I  soar, 
I  pierce  the  blue  sky,  I  am  earth's  no  more." 

Mrs.  Hetnans. 


TO  LOVE. 
Why  should  I  blush  to  own  I  love  ? 
'Tis  love  that  rules  the  realms  above. 
Why  should  I  blush  to  say  to  all, 
That  Virtue  holds  my  heart  in  thrall  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  the  thickest  shade. 
Lest  Love's  dear  secret  be  betray'd  ? 
Why  the  stern  brow  deceitful  move, 
When  I  am  languishing  with  love? 
Is  it  weakness  thus  to  dwell 
On  passion  that  I  dare  not  teli? 
Such  weakness  I  would  ever  j>rove : 
'Tis  painful,  though  'tis  sw^et,  to  love. 

Kirke  White,. 


TIME. 

Time's  a  hand's-breadth ;  'tis  a  tale; 
'Tis  a  vessel  under  sail ; 
'Tis  an  eagle  in  its  way, 
Darting  down  upon  its  prey ; 
'Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight, 
Mocking  the  pursuing  sight ; 
'Tis  a  short-lived  fading  flower  ; 
'Tis  a  rainbow  on  a  show  er  ; 
'Tis  a  momentary  ray, 
Smiling  in  a  winter's  day  ; 
'Tis  a  torrent's  rapid  stream  ; 
'lis  a  shadow ;  tis  a  dream ; 
'Tis  the  closing  watch  of  night  ; 
Dying  at  the  rising  light  ; 
'Tis  a  bubble;  'tis  a  sigh  ; 
Be  prepared,  0  man  !  to  die. 

Francis  Quarks,  1634, 


WHEN  NIGHT  BRINGS  THE  HOUR. 
When  night  brings  the  hour 

Of  starlight  and  joy, 
There  comes  to  my  bower 

A  fairy-wing'd  boy  ; 
With  eyes  so  bright, 

So  full  of  wild  arts, 
Like  nets  of  light, 

To  tangle  your  hearts ; 
With  lips,  in  whose  keepin  g 

Love's  secret  may  dwell. 
Like  Zephyr  asleep  in 

Some  rosy  sea- shell. 
Guess  who  he  is, 

Name  but  his  name, 
.  And  his  best  kiss, 

For  reward,  you  may  claim. 
Where'er  o'er  the  ground 

He  prints  his  light  feet, 
The  flow'rs  there  are  found 

Most  shining  and  sweet : 
His  looks  as  soft 

As  lightning  in  May, 
Though  dangerous  oft, 

Ne'er  wound  but  in  play : 
<  And  oh,  when  his  wings 

Have  brush'd  o'er  my  lyre, 
You'd  fancy  its  string 

Were  turning  to  fire. 
Guess  who  he  is, 

Name  but  his  name, 
And  his  best  kiss, 

For  reward,  you  may  claim. 

Moore. 


A  DREAM. 

I  thought  this  heart  enkindled  lay 

On  Cupid's  burning  shrine : 
I  thought  he  stole  thy  heart  away, 

And  plac'd  it  near  to  mine. 
I  saw  thy  heart  begin  to  melt, 

Like  ice  before  the  sun ; 
Till  both  a  glow  congenial  felt, 

And  mingled  into  one ! 

Moore. 
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GOLDEN  TROUBLES. 

THE  DESERTION  OF  SniPS  IN  AUSTRALIAN  POETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — Believing  that  the  state  of  things 
which  the  bubjoined  extracts  portrays  is  of 
national  importance,  I  venture  upon  transmit- 
ting it  to  you. 

Since  the  date  of  tho  sailing  from  England 
of  the  ship  alluded  to  in  the  last  letter — say  in 
February  last — I  believe  that  I  shall  be  much 
within  the  mark  if  I  say  that  200  ships,  of  a 
burden  of  150,000  tons,  manned  by  5,000  able 
seamen,  have  followed  her ;  that  50  of  those 
ships  were  lying  by  her  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  probability  is  each  successive 
ship,  as  she  arrives  out,  will  find  herself  in  the 
same  position — namely,  at  anchor,  with  her 
master,  and,  perhaps,  mate  on  board ;  other- 
wise deserted,  and  without  a  hope  of  removal. 

This  is  bad  enough  for  the  owners  of  these 
ships;  but  what  must  be  the  effect  on  the 
country  generally — I  may  say  what  is,  for  at 
this  moment  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  at 
this  port  for  ships  upon  American  voyages  is 
sensibly  felt,  and  presently  there  will  be  such 
a  difficulty  in  finding  men  for  the  Royal  Navy 


Although  these  men  are  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor,  they  give  them  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  and  feed  them  well,  so  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  actually 
an  inducement  for  them  to  run. 

"  The  only  plan  I  can  sec  to  get  the  ships 
away  would  be  for  a  couple  of  frigates  to  come 
here  and  man  the  ships  with  a  portion  of  their 
crews  and  fill  up  their  places  with  the  sailors 
who  refuse  duty  in  the  merchantmen.  A  small 
man  of  war  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  here." 


liENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1706  ;  at  a  proper 
age  he  was  placed  with  an  elder  brother,  a 
printer ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  disputes 
he  went  privately,  in  1723,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  one  Kiemer. 
In  1724  he  came  to  London,  and  worked  at  the 
press  for  about  two  years ;  he  then  returned  to 
Philadelphia  as  book-keeper  to  a  merchant ; 
his  employer  however  died,  and  Franklin  be- 
came compositor  under  his  old  master.  Soon 
after  he  entered  into  business  with  one  Meri- 
deth,  and  about  1728  began  a  newspaper,  in 
which  he  inserted  many  of  his  moral  essays ; 


as  may  be  more  alarming  than  is  yet  thought  L    algQ  formed  ft  lite/ary  club>  and  laid  ^ 


of. 

Surely  the  relief  of  the  ships  ought  to  be, 
under  these  circumstances,  as  much  the  object 
of  the  Government  as  if  they  were  blockaded 
by  a  foreign  foe ;  and  the  colonies  themselves 
ought,  if  they  could  see  their  real  interest,  to 
co-operate  to  the  utinost,  and  get  them  away 
at  all  hazards,  for  assuredly,  if  even  there  re 
mained  tonnage  for  the  purpose,  no  shipowner 
will  peril  his  property  in  that  direction  until  he 
sees  a  better  chance  for  seeing  it  back  again. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  OWNER. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  24. 

"Melbourne,  August  29. 
"  Sir, — It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret 
that  I  have  again  to  address  you  from  this 
place,  and  I  am  also  sorry  to  add  that  the 
chances  of  getting  away  are  as  bad  as  ever. 
"  The  bay  is  full  of  ships  of  a  hi^h  class, 


foundation  of  an  extensive  society  and  library. 
In  1732  he  commenced  his  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanack,"  in  which  he  published  those  max- 
ims so  universally  known  as  "The  way  of 
wealth."  In  1736  he  was  appointed  clerk  to 
the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  subse- 
quently chosen  a  representative  for  Philadel- 
\  j  phia.  In  1737  he  became  postmaster  of  that 
city  ;  and  in  1738  formed  the  first  association 
for  preventing  fires,  which  was  followed  by  an 
insurance  company.  He  next  applied  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  more  particularly 
electricity,  and  established  a  new  theory  in 
this  branch  of  science.  In  1749  he  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  thunder,  and  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  on  electrical  principles;  and  in  1752 
verified  what  he  had  before  asserted  by  drawing 
lightning  from  the  clouds  by  means  of  an  elec- 
trical kite.  In  1755,  the  royal  society,  of 
which  he  became  a  member,  voted  him  the 
and  immediately  they  arrive  the  crews  refus^jjgold  medal. — Three  schools  were  opened  at 


duty,  and  in  most  instances  leave  the  ship  with 
impunity  in  high  day.  At  present  there  is  no 
possible  protection  for  the  merchant  ship  ;  all 
the  gaols  are  full,  and  the  authorities,  consid- 
ering desertion  and  refusal  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  sailors  no  very  heinous  crime,  will 
now  scarcely  trouble  themselves  in  those  cases. 

"  I  yesterday  went  to  the  sheriff  of  Melbourne, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  allow  me  to  go  to 
the  gaol  to  endeavour  to  get  a  crew  from 
among  the  prisoners.  He  readily  granted  it, 
and  I  went  and  was  introduced  to  forty  or  fifty 
seamen.  I  offered  71.  per  month  for  the 
round  from  here  to  England  via  India,  or  35Z. 
each  for  the  run  to  any  port  in  India  ;  but  I 
could  not  get  one  of  them.  They  all  said  they 
had  got  into  a  good  country  and  did  not  want 
to  leave  it,  and  would  rather  serve  their  term 
of  imprisonment  out  than  go  aboard  ship  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  intent  only  on  the  diggings. — 


Philadelphia  on  a  plan  of  Franklin's,  and  a  col- 
lege was  incorporated  five  years  afterwards ;  he 
also  assisted  to  establish  the  Pennsylvanian  Hos- 
pital.— He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  provin- 
cial militia,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted 
himself  with  ability. — While  in  England  in  1757 
he  published  a  history  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  pamphlet  on  the  importance  of 
Canada,  which  stimulated  government  to  send 
an  expedition  to  that  place.  In  1762  Franklin 
returned  to  America,  after  being  created  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  at  Oxford.  In  1764  he  came  to 
England,  as  the  agent  of  his  province ;  and  in 
1766  he  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons relative  to  the  stamp  act ;  he  remained 
till  1777,  when  he  returned  home  and  was  cho- 
sen a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  contribu- 
ted more  than  any  one  to  the  independency  of 
the  United  States.  He  proposed  an  alliance 
with  France,  and  went  thither  as  an  ambassa- 
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dor,  remaining  at  that  court  till  hostilities  ceas- 
ed, when  he  returned  to  America,  where  he  was 
twice  chosen  president  of  the  assembly  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, but  resigned  the  honour  in  1788, 
owing  to  his  great  age. — Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works. 


birds'  nests. 

The  structure  of  the  nests  of  birds  affords, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  lessons  in 
Natural  History. 

Among  the  most  curious  nests  of  our  English 
birds  may  be  named  that  of  the  Wren,  the  long- 
tailed  Titmouse,  the  Thrash,  the  Goldfinch,  the 
Chaffinch,  the  Magpie,  and  the  House  Sparrow  ; 
to  these  may  also  be  added  the  Swallow's,  the 
Martin's  the  Wood  Pigeon's  and  the  Wood- 
Pecker's.  Of  the  nests  of  Books,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  are  often  found 
to  the  number  of  six,  or  even  more,  in  a  cluster. 
Croivs'  nests  are  always  solitary ;  they  are  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  those  of  the  rook. 

Among  the  nests  of  foreign  birds,  that  of 
the  Taylor  Bird  deserves  especial  mention  ; 
the  bird  itself  is  a  diminutive  one,  being  little 
more  than  three  inches  long ;  it  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  India.  The  nest  is  sometimes  con- 
structed of  two  leaves,  one  of  them  dead ;  the 
latter  is  fixed  to  the  living  one  as  it  hangs  upon 
the  tree,  by  sewing  both  together  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  pouch  or  purse ;  it  is  open  at  the  top, 
and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  fine  down ;  and,  be- 
ing suspended  from  the  branch,  the  birds  arc 
secure  from  the  depredations  of  snakes  and 
monkeys,  to  which  they  might  otherwise  fall  a 
prey. 

In  Dr.  Latham's  collection  is  a  specimen  of 
the  taylor  bird's  nest,  composed  of  a  single 
large  leaf,  of  a  fibFous  rough  texture,  about  six 
inches  long  independent  of  the  stalk,  five  inches 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  ending  in  a  point. 
The  sides  of  this  leaf  are  drawn  together  so  as 
to  meet  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  with- 
in is  the  nest,  about  four  inches  deep  and  two 
broad,  opening  at  the  top ;  the  bottom  of  the 
leaf  is  drawn  upwards,  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  it.  The  interior  nest  is  composed  of  white 
down,  with  here  and  there  a  feather  and  a  small 
portion  of  white  down  intermixed. 

Another  nest  of  this  bird  has  also  been  de- 
scribed as  composed  of  several  leaves,  like  those 
of  some  kind  of  hazel  sewed  together ;  the  inner 
nest  formed  of  dry  bents,  fibres,  and  hairs,  sus- 
pended from  a  tree.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  this  bird,  as  well  as  some  others,  varies 
the  structure  of  its  nest  as  occasion  and  the 
materials  may  require.  These  singular  works 
are  performed  by  the  bird's  using  his  bill  in- 
stead of  a  needle,  and  vegetable  fibres  for 
thread. 

The  Rufus  Bee-eater,  or  Merops  Rufus,  con- 
structs also  a  very  singular  nest.  This  is  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  nest  is  built  gen- 
erally on  the  naked,  great  branch  of  a  tree, 
sometimes  on  the  windows  of  houses,  a  fence, 
or  a  projecting  beam  of  a  high  house  or  other 
building;  it  is  composed  of  earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  baker's  oven,  and  is  often  built  in  the  short 
space  of  two  days,  both  birds  being  engaged  in 


the  construction ;  it  is  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  one  thick ;  a  division  is  within,  beginning  at 
the  entrance,  and  carried  circularly,  so  that 
the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  inner  chamber, 
on  a  bed  of  grass.  The  swallow  and  other 
birds  often  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
nest,  but  are  generally  repulsed  by  the  owners. 

Many  of  the  Orioles'  nests  are  also  deserving 
notice.  The  black  and  yellow  Oriole,  inhabit- 
ing South  America,  has  a  pendent  nest,  shaped 
like  an  alembic ;  it  is  affixed  to  the  extreme 
branches  of  trees;  sometimes,  it  is  said,  so 
many  as  four  hundred  nests  are  found  hanging 
on  the  same  tree. 

The  Philippine  and  Pensile  Grosbeak  make 
also  very  curious  nests. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  nests  of 
birds,  I  may  notice  here  the  nest  of  the  Ilirundo 
esculenta,  or  Esculent  Swallow,  an  inhabitant  of 
China  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  nest  consists  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  in 
shape  resembling  an  apple  cut  down  the  mid- 
dle. The  nests  are  found  in  great  numbers  to- 
gether, and  are  by  the  luxurious  Asiatics  made 
into  broths,  and  otherwise  cooked,  and  are 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  dainties  of  the 
table ;  they  are  also  occasionally  used  for  glue. 
— Jennings's  Ornithologia. 

Eyes  of  Birds. — Birds  flying  in  the  air,  and 
meeting  with  many  obstacles,  as  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  require  to  have  their  eyes  some- 
times as  flat  as  possible  for  protection ;  but 
sometimes  as  round  as  possible,  that  they  may 
see  the  small  objects,  flies  and  other  insects, 
which  they  are  chasing  through  the  air,  and 
which  they  pursue  with  the  most  unerring  cer- 
tainty. This  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
giving  them  a  power  of  suddenly  changing  the 
form  of  their  eyes.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  set 
of  hard  scales  placed  on  the  outer  coat  of  their 
eye,  round  the  place  where  the  light  enters; 
and  over  these  scales  are  drawn  the  muscles  or 
fibres  by  which  motion  is  communicated ;  so 
that  by  acting  with  these  muscles,  the  bird  can 
press  the  scales,  and  squeeze  the  natural  mag- 
nifier of  the  eye  into  a  round  shape  when  it 
wishes  to  follow  an  insect  through  the  air,  and 
can  relax  the  scales,  in  order  to  flatten  the  eye 
again  when  it  would  see  a  distant  object,  or 
move  safely  through  leaves  and  twigs.  This 
power  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  eye  is  pos- 
sessed by  birds  of  prey  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  They  can  see  the  smallest  objects  close 
to  them,  and  can  yet  discern  larger  bodies  at 
vast  distances,  as  a  carcass  stretched  upon  the 
plain,  or  a  dying  fish  afloat  on  the  water. 

A  singular  provision  is  made  for  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  bird's  eye  clean,  for  wiping  the 
glass  of  the  instrument,  as  it  were,  and  also 
for  protecting  it,  while  rapidly  flying  through 
the  air  and  through  thickets,  without  hindering 
the  sight.  Birds  are,  for  these  purposes,  fur- 
nished with  a  third  eyelid,  a  fine  membrane 
or  .skin,  which  is  constantly  moved  very  rapidly 
over  the  eyeball  by  two  muscles  placed  in  the 
back  of  the  eye.  One  of  the  muscles  ends  in  a 
loop,  the  other  in  a  string  which  goes  through 
the  loop,  and  is  fixed  in  the  corner  of  the  mem- 
brane, to  pull  it  backward*  and  forward. 
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THE  GLOW-WORM. 

That  pretty  sparkler  of  our  summer  evenings, 
so  often  made  the  ploughboy's  prize,  the  only 
brilliant  that  glitters  in  the  rustic's  hat,  the 
glow-worm, {lampyris  noctiluca,)  is  not  found  in 
such  numbers  with  us,  as  in  many  other  places, 
where  these  signal  tapers  glimmer  npon  every 
grassy  bank ;  yet,  in  some  seasons  we  have  a 
reasonable  sprinkling  of  them.  Every  body 
probably  knows  that  the  male  glow-worm  is  a 
winged,  erratic  animal,  yet  may  not  have  seen 
him.  He  has  ever  been  a  scarce  creature  to 
me,  meeting  perhaps  with  one  or  two  in  a  year ; 
and,  when  found,  always  a  subject  of  admira- 
tion. Most  creatures  have  their  eyes  so  placed 
as  to  be  enabled  to  see  about  them ;  or,  as  Hook 
says  of  the  house-fly,  to  be  "circumspect  an- 
imals ;"  but  this  male  glow-worm  has  a  contriv- 
ance, by  which  any  upward  or  side  vision  is 
prevented.  Viewed  when  at  rest,  no  portion 
of  his  eye  is  visible,  but  the  head  is  margined 
with  a  horny  band,  or  plate,  being  a  character 
of  one  of  the  genera  of  the  order  coleoptera, 
under  which  the  eyes  are  situate.  This  prevents 
all  upward  vision  ;  and  blinds,  or  winkers,  are 
so  fixed  at  the  sides  of  his  eyes,  as  greatly  to 
impede  the  view  of  all  lateral  objects.  The 
chief  end  of  this  creature  in  his  nightly  pere- 
grinations is  to  seek  his  mate,  always  beneath 
him  on  the  earth ;  and  hence  this  apparatus 
appears  designed  to  facilitate  his  search,  con- 
fining his  view  entirely  to  what  is  before  or  be- 
low him.  The  first  serves  to  direct  his  flight, 
the  other  presents  the  object  of  his  pursuit : 
and  as  we  commonly,  and  with  advantage, 
place  our  hand  over  the  brow,  to  obstruct  the 
rays  of  light  falling  from  above  which  enables 
us  to  see  clearer  an  object  on  the  ground,  so 
must  the  projecting  hood  of  this  creature  con- 
verge the  vistual  rays  to  a  point  beneath. 

Glow-worms  emit  light  only  for  a  short  period 
in  the  year ;  and  I  have  but  partially  observed 
it  after  the  middle  of  July.  I  have  collected 
many  of  these  pretty  creatures  on  a  bank  be- 
fore my  house,  into  which  they  retire  during 
the  winter,  to  shine  out  again  when  revived 
by  the  summer's  warmth ;  but  in  this  latter 
season  I  have  frequently  missed  certain  of  my 
little  proteges,  and  have  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  they  formed  the  banquet  of  a  toad  that 
frequented  the  same  situation. 

Observing  above,  that  the  glow-worm  does 
not  emit  light  after  the  14th  of  July,  I  mean 
thereby  that  elder  steady  bight  which  has  ren- 
dered this  creature  so  remarkable  to  all  per- 
sons; for  I  have  repeatedly  noticed,  deep  in 
the  herbage,  a  faint  evanescent  light  proceeding 
from  these  creatures,  even  as  late  as  August 
and  September.  This  was  particularly  mani- 
fested September  the  28th,  1826.  The  evening 
was  warm  and  dewy,  and  we  observed  on  the 
house-bank  multitudes  of  these  small  evanes- 
cent sparks  in  the  grass.  The  light  displayed 
was  very  different  from  that  which  they  ex- 
hibit in  warm  summer  months.  Instead  of 
the  permanent  green  glow,  that  illumines  all 
the  blades  of  surrounding  herbage,  it  was  a 
pale  transient  spot,  visible  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  so  speedily  hidden,  that  we  were 


obliged,  in  order  to  capture  the  creature,  to 
employ  the  light  of  a  candle.  The  number  of 
them,  and  their  actions,  creeping  away  from 
our  sight,  contrary  to  that  half  lifeless  dullness 
observed  in  summer,  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  whole  body  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
warm,  moist  evening,  to  migrate  to  their  win- 
ter station.  A  single  spark  or  so  was  to  be 
seen  some  evenings  after  this,  but  no  such  large 
moving  parties  were  discovered  again.  If  we 
conclude  that  the  summer  light  of  the  glow- 
worm is  displayed  as  a  signal  taper,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  autumnal  light  can  have  no 
object  in  view,  nor  can  we  rationally  assign 
any  use  of  it  to  the  creature  itself,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  serves  as  a  point  of  union  in  these  sup- 
posed migrations,  like  the  leading  call  in  the 
flight  of  nightmoving  birds.  The  activity  and 
numbers  of  these  insects,  in  the  above-mention- 
ed evening,  enabled  me  to  observe  the  frequent 
presence  and  disappearance  of  the  light  of  an 
indivdual,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  will,  but  produced  by  situation.  During 
the  time  the  insect  crawled  along  the  ground, 
or  upon  the  fine  grass,  the  glow  was  hidden ; 
but  on  its  mounting  any  little  blade,  or  sprig 
of  moss,  it  turned  round  and  presented  the 
luminous  caudal  spot,  which,  on  its  falling  or 
regaining  its  level,  was  hidden  again. 

Bees. — It  has  been  the  custom,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  hive  with 
a  handfull  of  salt  and  clover,  or  some  other 
grass  or  sweet-scented  herb,  previously  to  the 
swarm's  being  put  in  the  hive.  We  have  seen 
no  advantage  in  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour  to  the  bees, 
as  they  will  be  compelled  to  remove  every 
particle  of  foreign  matter  frym  the  hive  before 
they  begin  to  work.  A  clean,  cool  hive,  free 
from  any  peculiar  smell  or  mustiness,  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  bees ;  and  the  more  closely  the 
hive  is  joined  together,  the  less  labour  will  the 
insects  have,  whose  first  care  it  is  to  stop  up 
every  crevice,  that  light  and  air  may  be  excluded . 
We  must  not  omit  to  reprehend  as  utterly  useless, 
the  vile  practice  of  making  an  astounding  noise, 
with  tin  pans  and  kettles,  when  the  bees  are 
swarming.  It  may  have  originated  in  some 
ancient  superstition,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
signal  to  call  aid  from  the  fields,  to  assist  in 
the  hiving.  If  harmless,  it  is  unnecessary ;  and 
everything  that  tends  to  encumber  the  man- 
agement of  bees  should  be  avoided. — Amricanc 
Farmer's  Manual. 

A  young  girl  in  New  South  Wales  being 
asked  how  she  would  like  to  go  to  England,  re- 
plied, with  great  naivete,  "I  should  be  afraid 
to  go,  from  the  number  of  thieves  there ;  form- 
ing her  judgment  very  shrewdly  on  the  num- 
ber of  this  description  annually  imported  from 
our  country  into  her  own. 
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NUMBER  XXIV. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN. 

CHARACTERS  OF  INTELLECT. 

Portia. — We  hear  it  asserted,  not  seldom  by 
way  of  compliment  to  us  women,  that  intel- 
lect is  of  no  sex.  If  this  mean  that  the  same 
faculties  of  mind  are  common  to  men  and  wo- 
men, it  is  true ;  in  any  other  signification  it  ap- 
pears to  me  false,  and  the  reverse  of  a  compli- 
ment. The  intellect  of  woman  bears  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  man  as  her  physical  organi- 
zation ; — it  is  inferior  in  power,  and  different 
in  kind.  That  certain  women  have  surpassed 
certain  men  in  bodily  strength  or  intellectual 
energy,  does  not  contradict  the  general  princi- 
ple founded  in  nature.  The  essential  and  in- 
variable distinction  appears  to  me  this  :  in  men 
the  intellectual  faculties  exist  more  self-poised 
and  self-directed — more  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  character  than  Ave  ever  find  them 
in  women,  with  whom  talent,  however  predom- 
inant, is  in  a  much  greater  degree  modified 
by  the  sympathies  and  moral  qualities. 

In  thinking  over  all  the  distinguished  wo- 
men I  can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind,  I  recol- 
lect but  one,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  a  rare 
talent  belied  her  sex,  but  the  moral  qualities 
had  been,  first  perverted.*  It  is  from  not 
knowing,  or  not  allowing,  this  general  princi- 
ple, that  men  of  genius  have  committed  some 
signal  mistakes ;  they  have  given  us  exquisite 
and  just  delineations  of  the  more  peculiarcha- 
racteristics  of  women,  as  modesty,  grace,  ten- 
derness ;  and  when  they  have  attempted  to  por- 
tray them  with  the  powers  common  to  both 
sexes,  as  wit,  energy,  intellect,  they  have  blun- 
dered in  some  respect ;  they  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  intellect  which  was  not  masculine, 
and  therefore  have  either  suppressed  the  femi- 
nine attributes  altogether,  and  drawn  coarse  ca- 
ricatures, or  they  have  made  them  completely 
artificial.  Women  distinguished  for  wit  may 
sometimes  appear  masculine  and  flippant,  but 
the  cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  na- 
ture, which  disclaims  all  such.  Hence  the 
witty  and  intellectual  ladies  of  our  comedies 
and  novels  are  all  in  the  fashion  of  some  par- 
ticular time ;  they  are  like  some  old  portraits 

*  Artemisia  Gentileschi,  an  Italian  artist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  painted  one  or  two  pictures,  considered 
admirable  as  works  of  art,  of  which  the  subjects  are  the 
most  vicious  and  barbarous  conceivable.  I  remember 
one  of  these  in  the  gallery  of  Florence,  which  Hooked 
at  once,  but  once,  and  wished  then,  as  I  do  now,  the 
privilege  of  burning  it  to  ashes. 
4  A 
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which  can  still  amuse  and  please  by  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship,  in  spite  of  the  graceless 
costume  or  grotesque  accompaniments,  but 
from  which  we  turn  to  worship  with  ever  new 
delight  the  Floras  and  goddesses  of  Titian — 
the  saints  and  virgins  of  Raffaelle  and  Domeni- 
chino.  So  the  Millamants  and  Belindas,  the 
Lady  Townleys  and  Lady  Teazles  are  out  of 
date,  while  Portia  and  Rosalind,  in  whom  na- 
ture and  the  feminine  character  are  para- 
mount, remain  bright  and  fresh  to  the  fancy 
as  when  first  created. 

Portia,  Isabella,  Beatrice,  and  Rosalind,  may 
be  classed  together,  as  characters  of  intellect, 
because,  when  compared  with  others,  they  are 
at  once  distinguished  by  their  mental  superi- 
ority. In  Portia,  it  is  intellect,  kindled  into 
romance  by  a  poetical  imagination ;  in  Isabella, 
it  is  intellect  elevated  by  religious  principle  ; 
in  Beatrice,  intellect  animated  by  spirit ;  in 
Rosalind,  intellect  softened  by  sensibility.  The 
wit  which  is  lavished  on  each  is  profound,  or 
pointed,  or  sparkling,  or  playful,  but  always 
feminine  ;  like  spirits  distilled  from  flowers,  it 
always  reminds  us  of  its  origin ;  it  is  a  volatile 
essence,  sweet  as  powerful ;  and  to  pursue  the 
comparison  a  step  farther,  the  wit  of  Portia  is 
like  attar  of  roses,  rich  and  concentrated  ;  that 
of  Rosalind,  like  cotton  dipped  in  aromatic 
vinegar ;  the  wit  of  Beatrice  is  like  sal  vola- 
tile; and  that  of  Isabella,  like  the  incense 
wafted  to  heaven.  Of  these  four  exquisite  cha- 
racters, considered  as  dramatic  and  poetical 
conception,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which  is 
most  perfect  in  its  way,  most  admirably  drawn, 
most  highly  finished.  But  if  considered  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  as  women  and  individuals, 
as  breathing  realities,  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood,  I  believe  we  must  assign  the  first  rank 
to  Portia,  as  uniting  in  herself  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree  than  the  others,  all  the  noblest 
and  most  loveable  qualities  that  ever  met  to- 
gether in  woman ;  and  presenting  a  complete 
personification  of  Petrarch's  exquisite  epitome 
of  female  perfection : 

II  vago  spirito  ardento, 
E'n  alto  intelletto,  un  puro  core. 

It  is  singular,  that  hitherto  no  critical  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  character  of  Portia  :  it  is 
yet  more  wonderful,  that  one  of  the  finest  wri- 
ters on  the  eternal  subject  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  perfections  should  accuse  Portia  of  pedan- 
try and  affectation,  and  confess  she  is  not  a 
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great  favourite  of  his ;  a  confession  quite  wor- 
thy of  him,  who  avers  his  predilection  for  ser- 
vant-maids, and  his  preference  of  the  Fannys 
and  the  Pamelas  over  the  Clementinas  and  Cla- 
rissas.* Schlegal,  who  has  given  several 
pages  to  a  rapturous  eulogy  on  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  simply  designates  Portia  as  a  "  rich, 
beautiful,  clever  heiress :"  whether  the  fault 
lie  in  the  writer  or  translator,  I  do  protest 
against  the  word  clever.  Portia  clever !  what 
an  epithet  to  apply  to  this  heavenly  compound 
of  talent,  feeling,  wisdom,  beauty,  and  gentle- 
ness !  Now  would  it  not  be  well,  if  this  com- 
mon and  comprehensive  word  were  more  accu- 
rately denned,  or  at  least,  more  accurately 
used  ?  It  signifies  properly,  not  so  much  the 
possession  of  high  powers,  as  dexterity  in  the 
adaptation  of  "certain  faculties  (not  necessarily 
of  a  high  order)  to  a  certain  end  or  aim — not 
always  the  worthiest.  It  implies  something 
common-place,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks  the  pre- 
sence of  the  active  and  perceptive,  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  feeling  and  reflective  powers:  and, 
applied  to  a  woman,  does  it  not  almost  invaria- 
bly suggest  the  idea  of  something  we  should 
distrust  or  shrink  from,  if  not  allied  to  a  high- 
er nature  ?  The  profligate  French  women,  who 
ruled  the  councils  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  were  clever  women  ;  and  that 
philosopheress  Madame  Du  Chatelet,  who  ma- 
naged at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  thread 
of  an  intrigue,  her  cards  at  piquet,  and  a  cal- 
culation in  algebra,  was  a  very  clever  woman ! 
If  Portia  had  been  created  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment to  bring  about  a  dramatic  catastrophe — if 
she  had  merely  detected  the  flaw  in  Antonio's 
bond,  and  used  it  as  a  means  to  baflle  the  Jew, 
she  might  have  been  pronounced  a  clever  wo- 
man. But  what  Portia  does  is  forgotten  in 
what  she  is.  The  rare  and  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  energy,  reflection,  and  feeling,  in  her 
fine  character,  makes  the  epithet  clever  sound 
like  a  discord  as  applied  to  her,  and  places  her 
infinitely  beyond  the  slight  praise  of  Richard- 
son and  Schlegal,  neither  of  whom  appears  to 
have  fully  comprehended  her. 

These  and  other  critics  have  been  apparently 
so  dazzled  and  engrossed  by  the  amazing  cha- 
racter of  Shylock,  that  Portia  has  received  less 
than  justice  at  their  hands  :  while  the  fact  is, 
that  Shylock  is  not  a  finer  or  more  finished  cha- 
racter in  his  way  than  Portia  in  hers.  These 
two  splendid  figures  are  worthy  of  each  other  ; 
worthy  of  being  placed  together  within  the  same 
rich  frame-work  of  enchanting  poetry,  and  glo- 
rious and  graceful  forms.  She  hangs  beside 
the  terrible,  the  inexorable  Jew,  the  brilliant 
lights  of  her  character  set  off  by  the  shadowy 
power  of  his,  like  a  magnificent  beauty-breath- 
ing Titian  by  the  side  of  a  gorgeous  Rembrant.  j 

Portia  is  endued  with  her  own  share  of  those  j 
delightful  qualities  which  Shakspeare  has  la- ! 
vished  on  many  of  his  female  characters  ;  but,  j 
besides  the  dignity,  the  sweetness,  and  tender- 1 
ness,  which  should  distinguish  her  sex  gene 


*  In  the  "  Mercatante  di  Venezia"  of  Ser.  Giovanni, 
we  have  the  whole  story  of  Antonio  and  Bassanio,  and 
part  of  the  story,  hut  not  the  character,  of  Portia.  The 
incident  of  the  caskets  is  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 


rally,  she  is  individualized  by  qualities  pecu- 
liar to  herself:  by  her  high  mental  powers, 
her  enthusiasm  of  temperament,  her  decision 
of  purpose,  and  her  buoyancy  of  spirit.  These 
are  innate  :  she  has  other  distinguishing  quali- 
ties more  external,  and  which  are  the  result  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.  Thus 
she  is  the  heiress  of  a  princely  name  and  count- 
less wealth ;  a  train  of  obedient  pleasures  has 
ever  waited  round  her  ;  and  from  infancy  she 
has  breathed  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  per- 
fume and  blandishment.  Accordingly,  there  is 
a  commanding  grace,  a  high  bred,  airy  ele- 
gance, a  spirit  of  magnificence  in  all  that  she 
does  and  says,  as  one  to  whom  splendour  had 
been  familiar  from  her  very  birth.  She  treads 
as  though  her  footsteps  had  been  among  mar- 
ble palaces,  beneath  roofs  of  fretted  gold,  o'er 
cedar  floors  and  pavements  of  jasper  and  por- 
phyry— amid  gardens  full  of  statues,  and  flow- 
ers, and  fountains,  and  haunting  music.  She 
is  full  of  penetrative  wisdom,  and  genuine  ten- 
derness, and  lively  wit ;  but  as  she  has  never 
known  want,  or  grief,  or  fear,  or  disappoint- 
ment, her  wisdom  is  without  a  touch  of  the 
sombre  or  the  sad ;  her  affections  are  all  mixed 
up  with  faith,  hope,  and  joy  ;  and  her  wit  has 
not  a  particle  of  malevolence  or  causticity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
is  founded  on  two  different  tales  ;  and  in  weav- 
ing together  his  double  plot  in  so  masterly  a 
manner,  Shakspeare  has  rejected  altogether 
the  character  of  the  astutious  lady  of  Belmont 
with  her  magic  potions,  who  figures  in  the 
Italian  novel.  With  yet  more  refinement,  he 
has  thrown  out  all  the  licentious  part  of  the 
story,  which  some  of  his  cotemporary  dra- 
matists would  have  seized  on  with  avidity,  and 
made  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it  possible ;  and 
he  has  substituted  the  trial  of  the  caskets  from 
another  source.*  We  are  not  told  expressly 
where  Belmont  is  situated ;  but  as  Bassanio 
takes  ship  to  go  thither  from  Venice,  and  as 
we  find  them  afterwards  ordering  horses  from 
Belmont  to  Padua,  we  will  imagine  Portia's 
hereditary  palace  as  standing  on  some  lovely 
promontory  between  Venice  and  Trieste,  over- 
looking the  blue  Adriatic,  with  the  Frinli 
mountains  or  the  Euganean  hills  for  its  back- 
ground, such  as  we  often  see  in  one  of  Claude's 
or  Poussin's  elysian  landscapes.  In  a  scene, 
in  a  home  like  this,  Shakspeare,  having  first 
exorcised  the  original  possessor,  has  placed  his 
Portia  ;  and  so  endowed  her,  that  all  the  wild, 
strange,  and  moving  circumstances  of  the  story 
become  natural,  probable,  and  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  her.  That  such  a  woman  should 
be  chosen  by  the  solving  of  an  enigma  is  not  sur- 
prising :  herself  and  all  around  her,  the  scene, 
the  country,  the  age  in  which  she  is  placed, 
breathe  of  poetry,  romance,  and  enchantment. 

From  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  they  come 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  thoroughfares  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia  ; 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits  ;  but  they  come 

As  o'er  a  brook  to  see  fair  Portia. 


*  See  preceding  note. 
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The  sudden  plan  which  she  forms  for  the  re- 
lease of  her  husband's  friend,  her  disguise,  and 
her  deportment,  as  the  young  and  learned  doc- 
tor, would  appear  forced  and  improbable  in 
any  other  woman ;  but  in  Portia  are  the  simple 
and  natural  result  of  her  character.*  The 
quickness  with  which  she  perceives  the  legal 
advantage  which  may  be  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  spirit  of  adventure  with  which  she 
engages  in  the  masquerading ;  and  the  deci- 
sion, firmness,  and  intelligence  with  which  she 
executes  her  generous  purpose,  are  all  in  per- 
fect keeping ;  and  nothing  appears  forced  ; 
nothing  as  introduced  merely  for  theatrical 
effect. 

But  all  the  finest  parts  of  Portia's  character 
are  brought  to  bear  in  the  trial  scene.  There 
she  shines  forth  all  her  divine  self.  Her  intel- 
lectual powers,  her  elevated  sense  of  religion, 
her  high  honourable  principles,  her  best  feel- 
ings as  a  woman,  are  all  displayed.  She  main- 
tains at  first  a  calm  self-command,  as  one  sure 
of  carrying  her  point  in  the  end  ;  yet  the  pain- 
ful heart-thrilling  uncertainty  in  which  she 
keeps  the  whole  court,  until  suspense  verges 
upon  agony,  is  not  contrived  for  effect  merely  ; 
it  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  She  has  two 
objects  in  view ;  to  deliver  her  husband's 
friend,  and  to  maintain  her  husband's  honour 
by  the  discharge  of  his  just  debt,  though  paid 
out  of  her  own  wealth  ten  times  over.  It  is 
evident  that  she  would  rather  owe  the  safety 
of  Antonio  to  anything,  rather  than  the  legal 
quibble  with  which  our  cousin  Bellario  has 
armed  her,  and  which  she  reserves  as  a  last  re- 
source. Thus  all  the  speeches  addressed  to 
Shylock  in  the  first  instance  are  either  direct 
or  indirect  experiments  on  his  temper  and  feel- 
ings. She  must  be  understood  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  as  examining  with  intense 
anxiety  the  effect  of  her  own  words  on  his 
mind  and  countenance  ;  as  watching  for  that 
relenting  spirit,  which  she  hopes  to  awaken 
either  by  reason  or  persuasion.  She  begins 
by  an  appeal  to  his  mercy,  in  that  matchless 
piece  of  eloquence  which,  with  an  irresistible 
and  solemn  pathos,  falls  upon  the  heart  like 
"  gentle  dew  from  heaven  :"  but  in  vain;  for 
that  blessed  dew  drops  not  more  fruitless  and 
unfelt  on  the  parched  sand  of  the  desert  than 
do  these  heavenly  words  upon  the  ear  of  Shy- 
lock.    She  next  attacks  his  avarice  : 

Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee  ! 

Then  she  appeals,  in  the  same  breath,  both  to 
his  avarice  and  his  pity : 

Be  merciful ! 
Take  thrice  thy  money.  Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

All  that  she  says  afterwards — her  strong  ex- 
pressions, which  are  calculated  to  strike  a  shud- 
dering horror  through  the  nerves — the  reflec- 
tions she  interposes — her  delays  and  circumlo- 
cution, to  give  time  for  any  latent  feeling  of 
commiseration  to  display  itself— all,  all  are 


*  In  that  age,  delicate  points  of  law  were  not  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  provinces,  but  by 
doctors  of  law,  who  were  called  from  Bologna,  Padua, 
and  other  places  celebrated  for  their  legal  co  lieges. 


premeditated,  and  tend  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  object  she  has  in  view.    Thus — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom ! 
These  two  speeches,  though  addressed  appa- 
rently to  Antonio,  are  spoken  at  Shylock,  and 
are  evidently  intended  to  penetrate  his  bosom. 
In  the  same  spirit,  she  asks  for  the  balance  to 
weigh  the  pound  of  flesh ;  and  entreats  of  Shy- 
lock to  have  a  surgeon  ready — 

Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death ! 

Shylock.— Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Portia. — It  is  not  so  expressed — but  what  of  that  ? 

"Iwere  good  you  do  so  much,  for  charity  I 

So  unwilling  is  her  sanguine  and  generous 
spirit  to  resign  all  hope,  or  to  believe  that  hu- 
manity is  absolutely  extinct  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Jew,  that  she  calls  on  Antonio,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  speak  for  himself.  His  gentle, 
yet  manly  resignation — the  deep  pathos  of  his 
farewell,  aud  the  affectionate  allusion  to  her- 
self in  his  last  address  to  Bassanio — 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife ; 

Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death,  Ac. 

are  well  calculated  to  swell  that  emotion, 
which  through  the  whole  scene  must  have  been 
labouring  suppressed  within  her  heart. 

At  length  the  crisis  arrives,  for  patience  and 
womanhood  can  endure  no  longer ;  and  when 
Shylock,  carrying  his  savage  bent  "to  the  last 
hour  of  act,"  springs  on  his  victim — "  A  sen- 
tence !  come,  prepare !"  then  the  smothered 
scorn,  indignation,  and  disgust,  burst  forth 
with  an  impetuosity  which  interferes  with  the 
judicial  solemnity  she  had  at  first  affected ; — 
particularly  in  the  speech — 

Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 

Shed  thou  no  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more 

But  just  the  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 

Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 

As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple  ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

But  she  afterwards  recovers  her  propriety, 
and  triumphs  with  a  cooler  scorn  and  a  more 
self-possessed  exultation. 

It  is  clear  that,  to  feel  the  full  force  and  dra- 
matic beauty  of  this  marvellous  scene,  we 
must  go  along  with  Portia  as  well  as  with  Shy- 
lock ;  we  must  understand  her  concealed  pur- 
pose, keep  in  mind  her  noble  motives,  and 
pursue  in  our  fancy  the  under  current  of  feel- 
ing, working  in  her  mind  throughout.  The 
terror  and  the  power  of  Shylock's  character, — 
his  deadly  and  inexorable  malice, — would  be 
too  oppressive  ;  the  pain  and  pity  too  intolera- 
ble, and  the  horror  of  the  possible  issue  too 
overwhelming,  but  for  the  intellectual  relief 
afforded  by  this  double  source  of  interest  and 
contemplation. 

I  come  now  to  that  capacity  for  warm  and 
generous  affection,  that  tenderness  of  heart 
which  renders  Portia  not  less  loveable  as  a  wo- 
man than  admirable  for  her  mental  endow- 
ments. What  an  exquisite  stroke  of  judgment 
in  the  poet,  to  make  the  mutual  passion  of 
Portia  and  Bassanio,  though  unacknowledged 
to  each  other,  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the 
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play!  Bassanio's  confession  very  properly 
comes  first : 

Bassanio.— In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  and  fairer  than  that  word, 
Ofwond'rous  virtues  ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages  ; 

******* 

and  prepares  us  for  Portia's  half  betrayed,  un- 
conscious election  of  this  most  graceful  and 
chivalrous  admirer — 

Nerissa. — Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  fa- 
ther's time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that 
came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  1 

Portia — Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so  he 
was  called. 

Nerissa. — True,  madam;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a 
fair  lady. 

Portia  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him 

worthy  of  thy  praise. 

Our  interest  is  thus  awakened  for  the  lovers 
from  the  very  first :  and  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  casket  scene  with  Bassanio,  where  every 
line  which  Portia  speaks  is  so  worthy  of  her- 
self, so  full  of  sentiment  and  beauty,  and  poe- 
try and  passion  ?  Too  naturally  frank  for  dis- 
guise, too  modest  to  confess  her  depth  of  love 
while  the  issue  of  the  trial  remains  in  sus- 
pense,— the  conflict  between  love  and  fear,  and 
maidenly  dignity,  causes  the  most  delicious 
confusion  that  ever  tinged  a  woman's  cheek,  or 
dropped  in  broken  utterance  from  her  lips. 

I  pray  you,  tarry  ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard :  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company  ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while : 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.   I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right, — but  then  I  am  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be  ;  so  you  may  miss  me ; — 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.   Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlooked  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say  ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours! 

The  short  dialogue  between  the  lovers  is  ex- 
quisite. 

Bassanio  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 
Portia. — Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  Then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 
Bassanio.— None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love ; 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tweensnow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Portia  Ay !  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 

Where'men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 

Bassanio. — Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 

Portia. — Well,  then,  confess,  and  live 

Bassanio. — Confess  and  love 
Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession ! 
0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 

A  prominent  feature  in  Portia's  character  is 
that  confiding,  buoyant  spirit,  which  mingles 
with  all  her  thoughts  and  affections.  And  here 
let  me  observe,  that  I  never  yet  met  in  real 
life,  nor  ever  read  in  tale  or  history,  of  any 
woman,  distinguished  for  intellect  of  the  high- 
est order,  who  was  not  also  remarkable  for  this 
trustingness  of  spirit,  this  hopefulness  and 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  is  compatible 


with  the  most  serious  habits  of  thought,  and 
the  most  profound  sensibility.  Lady  Wortley 
Montague  was  one  instance ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael  furnishes  another  much  more  memora- 
ble. In  her  Corinne,  whom  she  drew  from 
herself,  this  natural  brightness  of  temper  is  a 
prominent  part  of  the  character.  A  disposi- 
tion to  doubt,  to  suspect,  and  to  despond,  in 
the  young,  argues,  in  general,  some  inherent 
weakness,  moral  or  physical,  or  some  misera- 
ble and  radical  error  of  education :  in  the  old, 
it  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  age  :  it  speaks 
of  the  influence  of  sorrow  and  experience,  and 
foreshows  the  decay  of  the  stronger  and  more 
generous  powers  of  the  soul.  Portia's  strength 
of  intellect  takes  a  natural  tinge  from  the  flush 
and  bloom  of  her  young  and  prosperous  exis- 
tence, and  from  her  fervid  imagination.  In 
the  casket-scene,  she  fears  indeed  the  issue  of 
the  trial,  on  which  more  than  her  life  is 
hazarded ;  but  while  she  trembles,  her  hope  is 
stronger  than  her  fear.  While  Bassanio  is 
contemplating  the  caskets,  she  suffers  herself 
to  dwell  for  one  moment  on  the  possibility  of 
disappointment  and  misery. 

Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice  ; 
Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him. 

Then  immediately  follows  that  revulsion  of 
feeling,  so  beautifully  characteristic  of  the 
hopeful,  trusting,  mounting  spirit  of  this  noble 
creature : 

But  he  may  win ! 
And  what  is  music  then!— then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.   Now  he  goes 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster.   I  stand  here  for  sacrifice. 

Here,  not  only  the  feeling  itself,  born  of  the 
elastic  and  sanguine  spirit  which  had  never 
been  touched  by  grief ;  but  the  images  in  which 
it  comes  arrayed  to  her  fancy, — the  bridegroom, 
waked  by  music  on  his  wedding  morn, — the 
new-crowned  monarch, — the  comparison  of 
Bassanio  to  the  young  Alcides,  and  of  herself 
to  the  daughter  of  Laomedon, — are  all  pre- 
cisely what  would  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  fine  poetical  imagination  of  Portia,  in 
such  a  moment. 

Her  passionate  exclamations  of  delight, 
when  Bassanio  has  fixed  on  the  right  casket, 
are  as  strong  as  though  she  had  despaired  be- 
fore. Fear  and  doubt  she  could  repel ; — the 
native  elasticity  of  her  mind  bore  up  against 
them ;  yet  she  makes  us  feel,  that  as  the  sudden 
joy  overpowers  her  almost  to  fainting,  the  dis- 
appointment would  as  certainly  have  killed  her. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair, 

And  shudd'ring  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy .' 

0  love !  be  moderate,  allay  thy  extacy ; 

In  measure  reign  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess  : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing  ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Her  subsequent  surrender  of  herself  in  heart 
and  soul,  of  her  maiden  freedom,  and  her  vast 
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possessions,  can  never  be  read  without  deep 
emotion ;  for  not  only  all  the  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  a  devoted  woman  are  here  blended 
with  all  the  dignity  which  becomes  the  princely 
heiress  of  Belmont,  but  the  serious,  measured 
self-possession  of  her  address  to  her  lover, 
when  all  suspense  is  over,  and  all  concealment 
superfluous,  is  most  beautifully  consistent  with 
the  character.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  awful  mo- 
ment, that  in  which  a  gifted  woman  first  dis- 
covers, that  besides  talents  and  powers,  she  has 
also  passions  and  affections ;  when  she  first  be- 
gins to  suspect  their  vast  importance  in  the 
sum  of  her  existence ;  when  she  first  confesses 
that  her  happiness  is  no  longer  in  her  own 
keeping,  but  is  surrendered  for  ever  and  for 
ever  into  the  dominion  of  another  !  The  pos- 
session of  uncommon  powers  of  mind  is  so  far 
from  affording  relief  or  resource  in  the  first  in- 
toxicating surprise — I  had  almost  said  terror 
— of  such  a  -revolution,  that  they  render  it 
more  intense.  The  sources  of  thought  multi- 
ply beyond  calculation  the  sources  of  feeling ; 
and  mingled,  they  rush  together,  a  torrent 
deep  as  strong.  Because  Portia  is  endued 
with  that  enlarged  comprehension,  which  looks 
before  and  after,  she  does  not  feel  the  less, 
but  the  more :  because  from  the  height  of  her 
commanding  intellect  she  can  contemplate  the 
force,  the  tendency,  the  consequences  of  her 
own  sentiments — because  she  is  fully  sensible 
of  her  own  situation,  and  the  value  of  all  she 
concedes — the  concession  is  not  made  with  less 
entireness  and  devotion  of  heart,  less  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  and  worth  of  her  lover, 
than  when  Juliet,  in  a  similar  moment,  but 
without  any  such  intrusive  reflections — any 
check  but  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  her  sex 
—flings  herself  and  her  fortunes  at  the  feet  of 
her  lover : 

And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 

And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  through  all  the  world.* 

In  Portia's  confession,  which  is  not  breathed 
from  a  moonlit  balcony,  but  spoken  openly  in 
the  presence  of  her  attendants  and  vassals, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  passionate  self-aban- 
donment of  Juliet,  nor  of  the  artless  simplicity 
of  Miranda,  but  a  consciousness  and  a  tender 
seriousness,  approaching  to  solemnity,  which 
are  not  less  touching. 

You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 

Such  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself  alone, 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 

To  wish  myself  much  better  ;  yet,  for  you, 

I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself ; 

A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 

More  rich ;  that  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 

I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 

Exceed  account  fbut  the  full  sum  of  me 

Is  sum  of  something  ;  which  to  term  in  gross, 

Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unscbool'd,  unpractis'd ; 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 

But  she  may  learn :  and  happier  than  this, 

She  is  n®t  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 

Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours,  to  be  directed, 

As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 

Is  now  converted.   But  now  I  was  the  lord 

Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 

Queen  o'er  myself ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 

This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 

Are  yours,  my  lord. 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii,  Scene  2. 
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We  must  also  remark  that  the  sweetness, 
the  solicitude,  the  subdued  fondness  which  she 
afterwards  displays,  relative  to  the  letter,  are 
as  true  to  the  softness  of  her  sex,  as  the  gener- 
ous self-denial  with  which  she  urges  the  depar- 
ture of  Bassanio,  (having  first  given  him  a 
I  husband's  right  over  herself  and  all  her  count- 
less wealth)  is  consistent  with  a  reflecting 
mind,  and  a  spirit  at  once  tender,  reasonable, 
and  magnanimous. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  trial  scene,  that  Por- 
tia's acuteness,  eloquence,  and  lively  intelli- 
gence are  revealed  to  us ;  they  are  displayed 
in  the  first  instance,  and  kept  up  consistently 
to  the  end.  Her  reflections,  arising  from  the 
most  usual  aspects  of  nature,  and  from  the 
commonest  incidents  of  fife,  are  in  such  a 
poetical  spirit,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so 
pointed,  so  profound,  that  they  have  passed 
into  familiar  and  daily  application,  with  all  the 
force  of  proverbs.  • 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and 
poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces. 

I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good 
to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  fol- 
low my  own  teaching. — 3Irs.  Jameson. 
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"  Bab,"  said  Elder,  at  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  after  Delamere's  party,  "  you 
had  better  give  me  those  five  pounds  to 
put  away  with  the  seven  pounds  eleven." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  of  that  opinion,"  said 
Bab ;  "  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  have 
the  keeping  of  my  own  money  ;  and  really, 
Pris,  for  the  last  three  months,  that  no 
one  but  yourself  has  had  a  shilling,  you 
have  been  so  overbearing,  that  we  have 
resolved  to  keep  all  we  can  get." 

u  Very  well,  young  ladies,"  said  Pris  ; 
"  this  is  your  return  for  all  my  care  and 
economy — but  be  it  so  :  keep  your  own 
money — find  your  own  board — pay  your 
own  bills.  I  shall  only  be  a  gainer.  I 
shall  be  curious  to  see  how  long  you 
shall  have  anything  in  your  pocket,  Miss 
Bab:  for  my  part,  at  Easter,  I  go  to 
Mandeville  Castle,  and  you  must  get  on  as 
well  as  you  can  by  yourselves— you  can 
have  nothing  more  on  my  credit  then.  I 
dare  say,  on  my  return,  I  shall  find  you 
all  in  jail." 

Here  Elder  was  interrupted.  Sally,  a 
dirty  squinting  maid  of  all-work,  who 
waited  on  the  Eldertons,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  and 
all  thejodgers,  came  in.  "  I've  just  been 
to  the  twopenny  post,  miss,  to  take  a  let. 
ter  for  missus  ;  and  the  man  give  me  this 
'ere,  directed  to  Miss  P.  E.;  them's  the  let- 
ters you  told  me  to  ask  for/aint'em,  miss?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Bab,  delighted,  "  here's 
sixpence  ;  twopence  for  the  postage,  and 
fourpence  for  yourself,  Sally." 

Sally's  squint  brightened  ;  "I'll  go  every 
morning,  miss,  to  enquire  for  letters;"  and 
she  left  the  room. 

Bab  was  going  to  open  the  letter,  but 
Pris  snatched  it  away.  "  Well,  at  least, 
Pris,  read  it  aloud." 

"  The  advertisement  of  this  morning 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman, 
who  is  pleased  with  the  independent 
spirit  displayed  in  it,  and  the  moderate 
emolument  required.  He  is  single,  rather 
middle-aged  than  young ;  but  contem- 
plating a  change  of  condition,  and  the 
lady  he  is  attached  to  having  literary 
tastes,  and  moving  in  fashionable  life,  he 
wishes  to  have  his  own  accomplishments 
a  little  modernised  and  renewed.  He 
would  be  glad,  then,  if  the  terms  are  very 
moderate,  to  spend  a  few  morning  hours 
every  day  at  the  house  of  the  advertisers. 
He  has  already  considerable  knowledge 
of  French,  singing,  and  dancing  ;  but  he 
wishes  to  brush  up  his  conversation  in 
the  former,  to  learn  a  few  fashionable 
songs,  and  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  modern 
dances,  such  as  quadrilles,  waltzes,  &c. 

"  The  gentleman  is  highly  respectable, 
and  depends  on  secrecy.  If  the  terms 
suit,  he  will  beg  for  an  inteview,  when 
names  can  be  given  (in  confidence)  and 
all  arrangements  made.    A  line  addressed 

to  X.  Y.  Z.,  post-office,  street  will 

be  immediately  attended  too. 

"  References  given  and  required  :  but 
the  object  of  the  gentleman  not  to  be 
divulged  to  the  referee." 

"  Oh !  what  capital  luck,"  said  Bab, 
"  come  Pris,  let  us  be  friends.  You  can 
teach  him,  if  you  like,  till  you  go  to 
Mandeville  Castle :  let  us  write  an  answer 
at  once — what  shall  we  say?" 

"  No,"  said  Pris,  somewhat  softened, 
"  I  will  teach  him  French,  you  can  teach 
him  dancing,  and  Lavinia  and  Dolly  take 
him  by  turns  in  singing — that  will  make 
it  light." 

"  Answer  him  at  once,  Bab :  don't  give 
our  names,  but  appoint  him  to  come  here 
this  evening.  Ask  a  guinea  a  week  for 
three  hours  a  day — we  cannot  say  less." 

"  He  says  very  low  terms,  Pris." 

"Well,  and  those  are  terms  that  no 
journeyman  carpenter  would  be  satisfied 
with." 


"And  we  are  regular  undertakers" 
said  Bab,  in  high  spirits. 

"  If  you  ask  that  you  will  lose  him," 
said  Dorothea  ;  **  say  a  pound  a  week." 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,  Bab  !"  cried  Pris  ; 
"  guinea  does  not  sound  much  more  than 
a  pound,  but  an  extra  shilling  a  week  is  an 
object  to  us — it  would  cover  the  sun- 
deries." 

Bab  asked  a  guinea  a  week,  and  ap- 
pointed X.  Y.  Z.  to  an  interview  at 
seven  o'clock  that  evening. 

"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  says  an 
old  proverb  ;  and  so  said  Bab,  too,  when 
Sally  came  in  to  tell  her  that  Mr.  Todd 
was  below,  and  had  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  Miss  Barbara  Elderton. 

"  It's  the  same  gentleman,  miss,  as 
gave  me  the  shilling  to  know  your  name, 
miss." 

"  What  sort  of  gentleman  is  he, 
Sally  f 

"  Oh  !  he's  a  proper  gentleman,  with  a 
big  ring  on  his  finger  and  a  watch  to  his 
side,  and  swaying  about  a  beautiful  stick  ; 
besides,  miss,  it's  he  has  gave  me  the 
shilling." 

"  Well"  said  Bab,  almost  beside  herself, 
"  there's  another  for  you.  Show  him  up 
— say  I'll  be  down  directly — that  I'm  in 
my  chamber  at  present ;  and  Pris,  dear, 
do  you  receive  him ;  I  must  go  and  beautify 
a  little — it  may  be  of  great  importance  to 
us  all." 

Bab  hurried  away,  crimson  with  pride 
and  joy. 

The  stranger  was  shown  in  :  he  was  a 
man  about  five-and-twenty,  well  dressed  ; 
not  elegant,  certainly,  but  the  sisters 
decided  that  he  had  a  wealthy  look  ;  and 
to  the  poor  that  is  a  greater  charm  than 
either  beauty  or  grace.  He  had  a  very 
decided  expression  of  countenance,  and  a 
resolute  manner,  which  made  Pris  fancy 
that  if  he  had  set  his  mind  on  marrying 
Bab,  no  objections  from  parents  or  friends 
would  deter  him  from  the  pursuit. 

He  took  off  a  glove — there  was  the 
ring,  certainly  ;  but  the  hand  was  stumpy, 
and  the  nails  not  over  clean. 

Ah !  thought  Pris,  he  has  something 
belter  to  do  than  to  prune  his  nails.  She 
politely  offered  him  a  seat,  and  remarked, 
that  "  it  was  a  fine  day." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  its  quite  'ot  for  this 
season  of  the  hear." 

Pris  was  rather  shocked,  but  she  said 
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to  herself,  "  Well,  those  who  have  known 
the  misery  of  education  and  poverty- 
would  gladly  compound  for  ignorance 
and  wealth  ;  besides,  once  married,  Bab 
is  a  determined  creature,  and  she  will 
make  him  learn." 

«'  It's  Miss  Barbara  Helderton  I  wish 
to  see,  ma'am  :  the  servant  told  me  she 
was  at  'ome." 

"  My  sister  is  in  her  own  apartment ; 
I  have  sent  her  a  summons  to  attend 
us." 

A  peculiar  smile  lighted  the  face  of 
Mr.  Todd. 

"  I  am  Miss  Barbara's  elder  sister," 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  speak  to  me 
in  private  ;  if  so,  these  young  ladies  can 
withdraw." 

"  Oh  !  by  no  means  ;  pray  don't  stir, 
young  ladies :"  the  "  young  "  was  brought 
out  with  an  effort  and  another  smile. 

Pris  looked  at  them ;  they  were  in 
deshabille,  and  did  certainly  look  rather 
old. 

"  Our  dear  Bab,"  she  said,  u  is  much 
the  youngest  of  our  family.  You  will 
not  object  to  my  being  present  at  your 
interview — she  is  very  timid." 

"  I  'ope,  ma'am,  you'll  make  yourself 
quite  at  'ome  ;  for  though  my  business  is 
with  Miss  Barbarer  Helderton,  I  'ope 
not  to  hincommode  any  one." 

His  business  !  thought  all ;  he  is  some 
rich  merchant's  son,  doubtless.  How 
close  he  is !  but  that  shows  he  is  in  love. 
Really,  he  is  good-looking — if  he  were 
but  a  little  cleaner,  and  has  good  hair — 
if  he  kept  it  nicely. 

At  this  moment  Sally  came  in,  with  a 
most  refulgefit  squint,  and  whispered 
something  to  Pris. 

Pris  rose  :  "  Excuse  me  for  one  mo- 
ment," she  said, "  I  will  return  with  Miss 
Barbara. 

Barbara's  maiden  modesty  required 
her  sister's  support.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  door  was  flung  open.  Barbara,  her 
hair  elaborately  dressed,  a  little  roughed, 
and  tricked  out  in  all  the  best  things  of 
the  Eldertons,  came  walking  with  down- 
cast eyes :  Mr.  Todd  hastened  towards 
her.  Had  his  passion  made  him  mad  1 
He  did  not  drop  upon  one  knee,  or  tremb- 
lingly offer  his  hand.  The  profane 
wretch  seemed  inclined  to  touch  the 
sacred  form  of  Barbara  ! 


All  the  Eldertons  looked  aghast,  for 
they  were  paragons  of  propriety. 

"  Good  heavens !  sir,"  said  Elder, 
placing  her  form  of  even  statelier  virtue 
between  Mr.  Todd  and  the  blushing  Bab : 
"  do  not  forget  yourself — remember  whom 
you  are  addressing !" 

Todd — was  he  insane? — passed  his 
hand  over  Elder's  shoulders — touched 
Barbara's  arm — unrolled  a  long  paper, 
(till  then  adroitly  concealed  in  his  dirty 
hand) — "  I  serve  you  with  this  'ere  writ 
in  the  Queen's  name. — Good  morning, 
young  ladies  !"  then  caught  up  his  hat, 
and  hastened  from  the  scene. 

"A  bailiff!"  shrieked  Elder;  "A 
bailiff  !"  faintly  murmured  Bab  ;  "  A 
bailiff !"  indignantly  echoed  Dorothea  and 
Lavinia. 

"  Oh,  what  a  vile,  deceitful,  beastly 
fellow !"  said  Elder. 

"And  yet,"  said  Bab,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  though  he  has  done  this  he  must 
be  attached  to  me  !  Perhaps  he  is 
reduced;  he  may  have  become  a  bailiff" 
to  obtain  an  interview." 

«  Don't  be  a  fool,  Bab,"  said  Elder, 
angrily ;  "  he  has  been  a  bailiff  all  along  ; 
he  only  wanted  to  find  out  our  name, 
because  he  couldn't  serve  a  writ  with- 
out it." 

"  And  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  debt ! 
I  haven't  had  even  a  lawyer's  letter 
about  it  lately."  said  Bab,  examining  the 
writ. 

"  At  whose  suit  is  it  ?" 

"  That  vile  pastry-cook's,  Froth.  You 
remember,  when  we  lived  in  Charlotte 
Street,  and  gave  a  little  soiree  in  hopes 
that  Burridge  would  come  with  the 
Vernons,  which  after  all,  the  old  bore 
didn't  ?  Well,  now,  you  see,  with  law- 
yer's letters  and  the  writ,  it  has  mounted 
up  to  five  pounds." 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  debt,"  said 
Elder. 

"  Yes,  debtors  easily  forget  such 
things,"  said  Bab,  "  but  creditors  never." 

"  Well,  it's  fortunate  you  have  got  the 
five  pounds,"  said  Elder.  « I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it:  you  must  all 
remember,  young  ladies,  that  I  set  my 
face  against  you  having  the  soiree  at  all  ; 
particularly  the  extravagance  of  giving 
a  supper." 

"  But  we  all  lived  for  a  fortnight  on  the 
remains— you  among  the  rest,"  said  Bab, 
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"  Yes,"  retorted  Elder,  and  had  a  bil- 
ious fever  from  living  on  cheesecakes, 
macaroons,  custards,  and  trifles.  I'm 
not  going  to  pay  for  your  folly,  Bab,  I  can 
tell  you  !" 

Bab  went  into  a  fit,  caused  by  dis- 
appointment about  Todd,  and  rage  against 
Pris  ;  but  she  came  safely  out  of  it — the 
debt  was  paid — and  Elder's  prophecy 
verified,  for  poor  Bab  had  not  long  kept 
the  five  pounds  in  her  pocket. 

As  we  have  begun  this  important  day 
with  the  Eldertons,  perhaps  we  may  as 
well  finish  it  with  them: — constant  occu- 
pation at  home,  a  few  private  lessons 
abroad,  and  long  parleys  with  Mrs.  Gibbs 
and  Sally,  fill  up  the  time  ;  and  the  reader 
must  not  mind  for  once  having  tea  very 
early  instead  of  dinner,  particularly  as  he 
was  with  the  Eldertons  at  so  fine  a  repast 
yesterday. 

The  Eldertons'  advertisement,  with  its 
absurd  misprint,  had  brought  them  several 
impertinent  letters  from  idlers  on  the 
look  out  for  fun,  who  evidently  thought 
that  young  ladies  of  shrinking  delicacy 
advertising  for  gentlemen  pupils  were  no 
better  than  they  should  be.  Elder  tossed 
all  the  proofs  of  the  villany  of  man  into 
the  fire  with  becoming  scorn,  and  not 
without  a  remark  that  it  was  no  wonder 
so  many  young  creatures  went  astray, 
when  such  snares  were  laid  by  Satanic 
men  for  indigent  virtue. 

Bab   thought  Elder  too  precipitate. 
She  fancied  had  some  been  written  to, 
appointments  made  in  which  they  might  | 
have  been  argued  with  and  reproved,! 
perhaps  one  or  two  might  have  been  won 
back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  bound  j 
there  for  ever  in  the  fetters  of  wedlock.  ' 
But  Elder  was  firm  ;  besides,  it  was  now 
too  late  ;  the  letters  with  their  addresses 
were  all  consumed.    There  was  one, 
however,  written  in  a  different  strain, 
which  they  resolved  to  answer.    It  ran 
thus  : — 

"  Ladies, 

"I  am  a  youth  of  good  family,  but  my 
education  has  been  scandalously  neglect- 
ed. I  wish  to  recover  lost  time ;  for 
though  a  mere  boy,  I  look  so  much  older 
than  I  am,  that  I  am  often  ashamed  of 
my  own  ignorance.  Terms  are  no  object 
with  me,  if  I  find  myself  improving.  If 
you  will  inform  me  where  I  may  call  this 
evening,  at  half-past  seven,  we  can  enter 


into  further  arrangements.  A  line  ad- 
dressed to  V.  M.  coffee-house,  , 

will  find  me. 

"  your  obedient  servant." 
"  This  seems  to  be  a  good  steady  youth, 
and  likely  to  pay  well.     Say  we  will 
receive  him,  Bab,  at  half-past  seven  ;  X. 

Y.  Z.  will  not  stay  half  an  hour."-  

So  Bab  appointed  V.  M.  for  half-past 
seven. 

The  tea-things  were  hurried  away,  the 
room  was  put  in  order,  the  Eldertons 
were  dressed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Bab  in  a  dancing  dress,  in  case  she  was 
required  to  exhibit.  Elder  took  her  seat 
by  a  reading-lamp  surrounded  by  books 
in  all  languages.  Dorothea  sat  down  to 
an  old  spinnet,  and  Lavinia  caught  up  the 
guitar. 

X.  Y.  Z.  had  sent  a  note  to  say  that 
he  would  be  punctual,  but  objected  to 
guineas — there  were  no  such  things  now- 
a-days — he  would  agree  to  give  a  pound 
a  week 

"Never  mind,"  said  Elder,  "  we  will 
make  V.  M.  pay  for  it.  If  he  requires 
the  three  morning  hours  too,  we  must 
have  them  in  some  sort  of  a  class;  they'll 
get  on  better,  and  it  will  be  the  sooner 
over.  V.  M.  ought  to  pay  three  guineas 
a  week." 

Sally  came  smiling  in  with  another 
letter. 

"  How  vilely  folded  !  What  a  wretched 
hand  !    What  spelling  !" 

"  Young  ladies,"  said  Pris,  "  perhaps 
it  is  to  learn  to  write  and  spell  better, 
that  this  young  person  applies  to  us — let 
us  see." 

"  Honored  Maddamp  ! 
Aving  seen  your  notice  in  the  Tims, 
and  'aving  a  great  valy  of  laming  and 
edication,  I  wish  to  take  a  few  lessons  at 
the  lowest  possible  terms.  At  schule  I 
was  kounted  a  good  schollard ;  and,  as  you 
see,  I  writes  and  spells  like  one  ;  but  in 
Lunnon  one  must  look  sharp  to  keep  pase 
with  the  march  of  hintellect.  As  I  am  a 
great  hadmirer  of  nashunal  drama,  I  think, 
with  a  little  more  larnin,  I  might  be  a 
fine  hactor  :  but  at  present  I  aint  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  quite  private  and  genteel ; 
and  as  my  affections  is  placed  on  every 
helegant  'ooman  aboue  me  in  hears,  and 
situate  in  'igh  life,  I'd  wish  to  sing  and 
play  a  few  hairs  at  parties  where  we 
meets,  and  to  danse  waltzes,  quodreals, 
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all  be  here  to- 
la past  seven,  X. 
— A  knock  was 


and  the  galloppeed.  I'll  have  the  'onor, 
to  call,  when  I  can  slip  out,  at  near  nine 
this  evening.  I  can't  ficks  regeller  'ours 
for  my  laming,  butt  if  I'm  low  pay  I'm 
shure  ;  for  I've  a  sartain  hincum.  I  ham, 
'onnored  Maddams, 

u  Your  umble  survant. 

«  T.  H." 

M  Well,  poor  fellow,"  said  Elder,  "  it 
will  be  a  charity  to  teach  him,  he  must 
be  respectable ;  ignorant  as  he  is,  you 
see,  he  has  a  certain  income.  A  few 
stray  half-crowns  for  idle  evening  hours 
will  come  in  very  well.  I  shall  desire 
Sally  to  show  him  up." 

"  I  hope  they  won't 
gether,"  said  Bab.  «  It 
Y.  Z.  should  be  here." 
heard — there  was  a  delay  of  intense 
i  nterest.  Elder  bent  over  a  learned-look- 
ing tome,  Bab  put  herself  in  a  graceful 
attitude,  Dolly  and  Lavy  struck  a  few 
chords.  Sally  opened  the  door,  a  Mac- 
intosh and  oil-skin  hat  were  removed, 
and  all  the  Eldertons  shrieked — "  Mr. 
Burridge  !" 

Burridge,  whose  spectacles  the  reader 
will  remember  the  sweep  had  basely 
stolen,  and  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
persuade  himself  to  buy  another  pair, 
purblind  and  puzzled,  knew  not  what  to 
say.  He  saw,  as  he  thought,  four  elegant 
young  women,  and  did  not  recognise  the 
Eldertons  (whose  abode  he  did  not  know) 
till  Pris,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
came  forward. 

"  Mr.  Burridge  !  in  the  unfortunate  ad- 
vertisers, you  recognise  four  young  ladies 
whom  you  have  only  met  hitherto  in  the 
haunts  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  It  were 
affectation  now  to  make  a  secret  of  that 
poverty  which  the  world  in  general  does 
not  suspect.  (Poor-self  deceived  Pris  !) 
With  your  heart,  and  your  mind,  you 
cannot  blame  four  daughters  of  an  ancient 
family  for  keeping  themselves,  by  their 
talents,  above  dependence,  and  thus 
escapi  ng  all  the  snares  that  assail  unprotect- 
ed virtue.  Why  not  learn  of  us,  dear 
sir?" 

"  Madam,"  said  Burridge,  wiping  a 
moisture  from  his  old  green  eye,  "  wiser 
than  I  might  learn  of  you  ;  and — (here 
he  made  a  grand  effort) — so  much  do  I 
respect  you  all,  young  ladies,  that — that 
I'll  pay  the  guinea  instead  of  the  pound  a 
week !" 

4>  B 


"  Thank  you,  my  dear  sir.  Young 
ladies,  I  am  sure  you  are  pleased  as  I  am, 
.to  recognise  in  our  new  pupil  an  old 
friend.  References  of  course  are  out  of 
the  question  now;  and  as  one  of  my 
maxims  is — 

*  Take  care  of  the  minutes,  those  wandering  elves, 
The  hours,  my  dear  sir,  will  take  care  of  themselves — ' 

I  propose  that  we  dedicate  a  few  to  the 
ascertaining  of  what  you  already  know, 
and  the  laying  a  plan  for  your  future 
studies.  Will  you  take  a  seat  by  me — I 
think  you  wished  to  recover  your  know- 
ledge of  French  V9 

It  will  be  seen  that  Elder  was  no  fool, 
except  when  tormented  by  the  insane 
ambition  of  being  thought,  with  her  sisters, 
young  and  fashionable  beauties,  courted 
and  affluent.  Their  real  circumstances 
once  divulged,  she  laid  aside  much  of  her 
absurd  pretension,  and  seldom,  during 
the  lesson,  did  she  introduce  poor  dear 
Sir  James,  Lord  Rivers,  her  poor  dear 
papa,  or  one  high  sounding  ancestor  or 
ancestor's  friends. 

"  My  object,"  said  Burridge,  "  is  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  few 
French  words  into  conversation,  dashingly, 
and  with  modern  accent ;  for  French 
seems  to  me  to  be  pronounced  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  it  was  in  my  child- 
hood. Then  I  wish  to  be  able  to  take  up 
a  French  book,  and  read  a  page  or  so,  as 
it  were  off-hand,  and  by  and  by  to  sing  a 
few  French  songs." 

"  Well  we  can  easily  put  you  in  the 
way  of  that.  Will  you  read  a  passage 
in  this  book  V9 

"  I  haven't  my  spectacles,  and  I'm 
short  sighted." 

"  Just  like  poor  " — but  Elder  checked 
herself — she  offered  a  pair  she  kept,  (in 
truth,  when  alone  she  constantly  wore 
them,)  "  but  "she  said,  "  they  had  belong- 
ed to  her  poor  dear  papa,  to  whom  "  (it 
would  come  out)  "  they  had  been  given 
by  poor  dear  Lord  Rivers." 

"  Ah  !"  growled  Burridge,  "  but  all 
these  poor  dears  are  in  the  way  just  now. 
In  renewing  my  education,  my  thoughts 
are  rather  with  my  probable  progeny 
than  my  progenitors.  I  should  like,  if  I 
have  children,  to  see  to  their  education 
myself — besides,  it's  a  wonderful  sav- 
ing." 

Elder  looked  rather  prudish — "  Will 
you  read  a  little  1" 
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Poor  dear  Dr.  Elderton's  spectacles  | 
suited  very  well. 

"  Oh  !  that's  Telemachus  !  that  won't  | 
do — I  want  something  new — something  i 
more  impassioned  —  <  Corinne,'  or  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise.'  " 

"  I  could  not  hear  you  read  so  immoral 
a  work." 

"  Well,  then,  something  new  by  Paul 
de  Knock,  or  George  Sand  ;  I  hear  every 
one  talking  of  their  works." 

"  Sir,"  said  Elder,  "  there  are  scenes 
in  those  works  which  no  innocent  and 
virtuous  man  should  ever  peruse,  much 
less  pollute  therewith  the  chaste  ear  of 
maiden  purity.  I  could  not  listen  to  you 
myself;  how  then  could  I  suffer  the 
younger  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elder- 
ton  to  be  acquainted  with  scenes  of 
profligacy  and  vice?'' 

"  Sir,  I  have  been  as  a  mother  to  those 
orphan  girls ;  and  I  have  cast  my  own 
abhorring  eye  over  many  works,  in  order 
that  I  might  let  the  girls  know  whether 
they  might  read  them  with  safety." 

"  Well,  to  my  mind, '  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure  ;'  I'm  sure  that  is  the  case  with 
me.  If  novels  are  to  represent  real  life, 
vice  must,  play  her  part  in  them,  and  I 
think  an  expose  of  her  wiles  puts  virtue 
on  her  guard  ;  I'm  sure  it  has  mine.  I 
hear  the  two  authors  you  are  so  prudish 
about  are  the  best  French  novelists 
of  the  day.  I  hear  them  discussed  every- 
where ;  and  I'm  sure  their  works  cannot 
be  more  free  than  <  Clarissa  Harlowe,' 
(  Tom  Jones,'  and  '  Peregrine  Pickle.' " 

"  I  request,  sir,  you  will  not  name  those 
works  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  Miss 
Eldertons." 

"  Why,  they  are  the  glory  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  an  English  woman  should  be 
ashamed  to  own  that  she  has  not  read 
them." 

"  In  my  opinion,  sir,  an  Englishman 
should  blush  to  own  that  he  has  read 
them :  but  let  us  not  waste  time  in  dis- 
puting. Here  is  a  work  derservedly 
popular,  and  .without  one  word  or  thought 
to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  modesty ;" 
and  she  put  the  beautiful  tale  o("Piccailo" 
into  Burridge's  hand,  and  he  bungled 
through  a  few  lines. 

"  You  have  a  promising  accent.  You 
only  want  practice ;  take  the  book  with 
you,  and  get  up  a  page  for  me  by  to-mor- 
row :  and  now  just  say  in  an  off-hand 


manner,  Je  ne  manquerai  pas,  mademoi- 
selle:' 

"  Ge  ne  monkura  pau,  madamsel  /" 

"  Bravo  !"  said  all  the  Eldertons.  Bur- 
ridge,  flushed  with  success,  repeated  it 
several  times. 

"  Now  say,  Adieu,  belle  demoiselle  ! 
au  revoir!" 

"  Adieu,  behl  domwosel !  au  revoor  /" 

"  Bravo  !  bravo !  bravo  !"  cried  all. 

"  Now,"  said  Dolly,  "  you  must  come 
here,  and  let  me  try  your  voice." 

"  I've  a  good  voice  and  a  capital  ear," 
said  Burridge :  "  what  I  want  is  to  learn 
a  few  songs  ;  such  as  <  I'd  be  a  butterfly,' 
and  *  I've  been  roaming,'  and  ( We 
met,  'twas  in  a  crowd,'  and  <  Meet  me  by 
moonlight  alone.'  " 

"  Ah!  I  know  all  those,  but  they  are 
not  quite  new." 

"  Those  are  what  I  want  to  learn,  and 
a  few  duets — 1  The  last  links  are  broken,' 
and  others  in  that  style." 

"  Well,  just  come  here  and  run  up  the 
scale." 

Burridge  stalked  to  the  spinnet,  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur ;  he  did  not 
choose  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  scale  was,  but  he  knew  he  was  cun- 
ning, and  hoped  to  find  out. 

"  Just  run  up  the  scale  yourself, 
ma'am." 

Dolly  with  a  voice  like  a  peacock,  ran 
up  to  the  upper  C. 

Burridge's  voice  consisted  of  three 
very  low  bass  notes,  and  one,  like  the 
squeak  of  an  asthmatic  bellows. 

He  exhibited  his  powers :  the  Elder- 
tons  applauded  to  the  echo. 

"  What  voice,  now,  do  you  call  mine  ?" 
asked  the  entranced  pupil. 

"  A  very  fine  bass,"  said  Dolly. 

"  Oh  !  but  you  have  a  treble  too,"  said 
Lavinia. 

*'  You  have  a  wonderful  voice  for  a 
man,"  said  Bab. 

"  Just  like  one  of  the  1  Bohemian 
brothers,'  "  said  Elder. 

"  Well,  I'll  just  go  through  <  The 
Soldier  tired  ;'  it  requires  great  compass 
and  execution." 

And  to  his  usual  dirge,  but  occasion- 
ally introducing  his  applauded  high  note, 
Burridge  went  through  the  elaborate  song 
of  "The  Soldier  tired." 

Any  soldier  would  have  been  tired 
before  he  had  half  done. 
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He  ended  amid  a  chorus  of  applauses ; 
for  the  Eldertons  were  too  old  soldiers  to 
show  their  fatigue. 

"  Well,  to-morrow,"  said  Dolly,  "  you 
can  begin  *  I'd  be  a  butterfly.'  " 

"  I'd  be  a  butterfly,"  began  Burridge, 
all  in  his  high  note. 

"  But  now,"  said  Bab,  "  as  it  is  getting 
late,  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  in  the 
dancing  line :  if  you  have  the  same 
talent  for  that  as  you  possess  for  music 
and  singing,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  my 
pupil." 

The  ready-handed  Eldertons  cleared 
away  the  tables  and  chairs.  Burridge, 
anxious  to  exhibit,  begged  Dolly  to  play  a 
hornpipe.  The  Eldertons  were  astounded 
at  his  agility  and  savoir  faire. 

"  All  I  want  is  a  few  steps,  and  to 
know  the  figures.  Do  you  think  Dela- 
mere,  or  Dempster,  or  Marcus,  or^  any 
of  them,  could  do  what  I  have  just  done?" 

"  No,  not  if  you'd  pay  them  for  it," 
said  Elder,  who  thought  remuneration 
the  greatest  possible  inducement  to  ex- 
ertion. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Bab  (whose  style 
of  dancing  was  showy  and  operatic), 
<*  you  must  learn  a  few  pirouettes,  batte- 
mens,  and  entredmts" 

Burridge  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
pumps !  Do  ye  think  I've  a  good  foot 
for  dancing?"  he  said,  extending  a  leg 
which  might  have  served  a  Brobdigna- 
gian. 

"  Good  !"  said  Bab ;  "  it's  an  exquisite 
foot." 

"  Exquisite !"  echoed  all  the  Eldertons. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  and  one,  dear 
reader,  which  you  will  hardly  believe, 
that  though  Burridge  was  so  active,  agile, 
and  adroit  at  Scottish  steps,  reels,  horn- 
pipes,  and  all  that  he  had  learnt  in  his 
earlier  youth,  he  was  very  slow,  stiff  and 
clumsy  in  acquiring  a  a  'pirouette,  or  the 
simplest  quadrille  figure.  As  for  waltz, 
nothing  could  be  more  awkward ;  twice 
he  all  but  fell,  and  many  times  his  exqui- 
site foot  put  Bab's  to  excruciating  pain. 
The  Eldertons  had  pushed  him  through  a 
set  of  quadrilles  ;  he  had  stood  for  some 
time  a  la  zephry  !  balancing  himself, 
awkwardly  enough,  to  assist  in  which  he 
extended  his  arm  and  his  tongue,  and 
they  were  all  so  intent  on  his  progress, 
that  they  did  not  perceive  the  opening  of 
the  door.    When,  finishing  the  lesson 


with  a  tour  de  velse,  Burridge  turned  gid- 
dy ;  he  fell,  dragging  Bab  with  him,  and, 
alas  !  their  united  weight  coming  suddenly 
against  Elder  and  Dolly,  they,  too,  were 
upset ;  when  suddenly  a  gentleman,  who 
had  been  standing  for  some  time  with 
Sally,  watching  the  lesson,  darted  forward, 
aided  Bab  to  rise,  and  extricated  the  now 
wig] ess  Burridge  from  beneath  the  super- 
incumbent  forms  of  Dolly  and  Elder. 

"  Mr.  V.  M."  said  Sally. 

w  Mr.  Mercus  Vernon  !"  shrieked  the 
Eldertons. 

"  Mercus  Vernon  ?  conlound  him  ?" 
growled  Burridge,  "  what's  he  here  for?" 
— And  in  his  confusion  he  put  on  his  wig 
the  hind  part  before,  which  made  all 
present  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  I  am  here  by  appointment,"  said 
Mercus.  "  Mr.  Burridge,  I'm  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  Miss  Elderton,  your  servant ; 
young  ladies,  your  most  obedient." 

"  Stay,  Mercus,"  said  Burridge,  "  a 
word  with  you."  They  walked  to  the 
window.  "  The  fact  is,  I'm  getting  my 
accomplishments  a  little  renewed  against 
my  marriage  with  Jessica  ;  but,  as  I  want 
to  surprise  her,  and  to  be  able  to  assist 
her  in  educating  my  family  (if  I  should 
have  any),  I  don't  wish  her  to  know  of 
my  taking  lessons :  so  I  trust  to  your 
honor,  my  dear  boy, — talents  are  never 
out  of  place,  but  people  are  apt  to  laugh 
when  middle-aged  men  go  to  school 
again.  I  was  going  to  call  this  evening 
in  the  square,  to  say  you  have  got  your 
cornetcy ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  you 
— but  not  a  syllable  of  what  you  have 
seen  ! — have  I  your  word  ?" 

"  You  have  !  and  a  thousand  thanks," 
said  the  volatile  Mercus,  now  quite  full 
of  his  cornetcy. 

Miss  Elderton  came  forward.  "  You 
wished  to  take  some  lessons  of  us,  Mr. 
Mercus  Vernon,  when  you  did  not  know 
who  we  were :  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
deterred  by  recognizing  in  us  very  old 
friends  of  your  family ;  only,  as  we  do 
not  wish  our  poverty  to  be  proclaimed 
where  it  would  only  awaken  contempt, 
we  must  beg  you  to  promise  not  to  let 
even  your  own  family  know  that  we  are 
reduced  to  give  lessons." 

Mercus,  who  had  only  answered  the 
advertisement  6  for  fun,'  caught  by  the 
<  young  ladies '  giving  lessons  to  gentle- 
men, was  too  feeling  to  own  he  had  meant 
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only  to  amuse  himself,  and  too  generous  to 
disappoint  the  evident  expectations  of 
the  poor  Eldertons,  whose  hard  struggles 
against  *  iron  fortune'  were  not  as  un- 
known as  they  loved  to  believe  ;  he 
therefore  said,  "  Since  writing  to  you, 
dear  Miss  Elderton,  I  find  that,  through 
Mr.  Burridge's  interest,  I  have  obtained 

a  cornetcy  in  the  dragoons.     I  shall 

be  gazetted  directly,  and  perhaps  obliged 
to  join  my  regiment :  thus,  you  see,  I 
shall  scarcely  have  the  time  I  expected 
for  my  studies  ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  take  lessons  when  I  can,  I  will  enter 
myself  as  your  pupil  at  once.  Allow  me  ! 
to  pay  down  this  small  sum,"  and  he 
laid  down  a  five  pound  note, "  as  entrance- 
money  ;  I  believe  that  is  usual." 

"  It  is  usual,  but  we  do  not  exact  it." 
Burridge,  who  did  not  want  to  hear 
anything  of  such  an  unexpected  horror 
as  "  entrance-money,"  turned  away,  hum- 
ming "  I'd  be  a  butterffy." 

Mercus  insisted.  "  When  I  was  a 
child,  entrance-money  was  always  paid 
for  me.  I  am  sure  those  who  are  kind 
enough  to  receive  me  now  deserve  it 
much  better,  as  my  entrance  gives  so 
much  more  trouble." 

Elder  put  up  the  welcome  note. — 
"  There  is  one  thing  I  must  explain,"  she 
said,  "  Mr.  Burridge."  At  first  Burridge 
would  not  hear ;  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  confound  the  extravagant  dog  !  I  hope  he 
won't  be  the  means  of  my  having  any 
cursed  entrance-money  to  pay.  It's  a 
vile  imposition,  even  at  a  regular  school." 

But  Bab  approached  him  with  pas  de 
zephry.  "  Don't  you  hear  Pris  wants  to 
speak  to  you  ?"  and  taking  his  arm,  she 
led  him  to  Pris. 

"  What  I  wished  to  say,"  said  Pris, 
"  concerns  my  own  character,  and  that  of 
these  young  ladies  ! — I  allude  to  our 
.  equivocal-looking  advertisement,  which 
was  a  mere  misprint,  as  we  had  written 
'female  sex?  I  know,  Mr.  Burridge,  you 
applauded  it ;  but  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Elderton  would  rather  be 
praised  for  the  most  scrupulous  decorum 
than  for  the  most  independent  spirit ;  it 
is  a  praise  much  better  suited  to  unpro- 
tected virtue.  As  it  has  chanced,  we 
see  no  objection  to  the  gentlemen  pupils 
which  have  offered ;  for,  as  Mr.  Burridge 
said  6  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;'  but 
we  depend  on  secrecy,  for  many  who 


welcome  us  now  would  look  coldly  on  us 
if  they  knew  we  turned  our  talents  to  ac- 
count to  save  us  from  dependence." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  the  thrashing 
of  such  noodles,"  said  Mercus. 

«  Confound  'em  all !"  growled  Burridge, 
"  so  should  I." 

Here  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Mr. 
T.  M.  announced.  The  light  shone  full 
on  a  strange  figure — tall,  pompous,  and 
all  his  cloths  a  world  too  wide.  Burridge, 
by  the  aid  of  Elder's  spectacles,  recog- 
nised Tim,  and  his  own  green  velvet 
waistcoat. 

All  exclaimed  "  Tim  !  !" 
"  Yes,  gentlemen  and  ladies, — Tim  !" 
said  the  butler,  nothing  daunted,  but  but- 
toning up  his  coat  to  hide  his  waistcoat. 

"  You  impudent  scoundrel !  what  are 
you  here  for?"  said  Burridge. 

"  For  larnin — for  hedication — for  what 
has  often  ris  the  poor  man  above  'is  hig- 
norant  hoppressor !"  said  Tim,  very  in- 
dignant. 

"  Get  out,  sir,  or  I'll  kick  you  out !" 
"Will  ye,  tho'  measter?  You'll  see 
as  two  can  play  at  that  game  !  I'm  here 
by  appointment,  to  be  hedicated  for  the 
nashunal  dramer.  When  you  marries 
and  has  a  family,  as  you  proposes,  I  don't 
mean,  as  you  hopes,  to  bemean  myself  to 
be  a  nuss ;  I  means,  by  my  own  henergies, 
to  become  a  hactor.  All  I  want  is  hedU 
cation,  now,  as  the  <  Weekly  Dispatch  ' 
says,  the  birthright  of  every  Briton." 

"  But,  Tim,  when  we  appointed  you, 
we  had  no  idea  you  were  a  servant,"  said 
Elder. 

"  My  shillun  is  as  good,  and  more 
sartain,  than  many  a  rich  man's." 

"  He  said  he  had  a  regular  income," 
said  Bab  to  Burridge. 

"  Hollo  !  you  scoundrel !  what  did  you 
mean  by  saying  you  had  a  regular  in- 
come ?" 

«  What  did  I  mean?  why  my  wages. 
And  if  I  haven't  a  regular  income,  it  '11 
be  the  more  shame  for  you,  that's  all, 
sur." 

"  Well,  now,  go  home,  Tim,"  said 
Burridge,  who  did  not  want  to  lose  his 
services  ;  "  the  ladies  can't  teach  you, 
you  know." 

"I'm  going — I'm  going;  but,  thank 
heaven,  the  time  is  coming  when  there'll 
be  no  servants  and  no  masters,  and  no 
harristocraks  but  the  harristocrack  of 
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hintellect  !  for  all  men  is  hequals  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature  and 
immutable  justis,  both  he  as  works  and 
he  as  sits  at  home  hidle,  a  runnin  of  him 
down.  One  day,  them  as  is  servants 
now  will  rise  to  be  masters  5  but  in  this 
great  metrotolis  there's  many  a  hacademy 
where  my  shillun  '11  be  thought  as  good 
as  a  lord's — and  so  I  humbly  axes  all 
your  pardons."  1 
Thus  saying,  the  ambitious  butler 
twitched  his  forelock,  bowed  and  de- 
parted. 

Burridge  and  Mercus  then  took  their 
leave,  the  former  to  attend  at  the  Elder-  j 
tons  daily  with  the  greatest  punctuality, 
the  latter  to  return  there  no  more.  But 
Burridge  was  a  very  obstinate,  disputa- 
tious pupil :  he  always  thought  his  own 
way  the  best ; — would  never  own  him- 
self in  the  wrong; — sung  all  new  songs  to 
his  own  dirge  ; — introduced  Scotch  and 
Irish  steps  into  the  quadrilles  and  gallops; 
generally  came  before  and  stayed  after 
his  time,  and  convinced  the  Eldertons 
that  the  fitting  an  obstinate  old  bear  to 
shine  in  fashionable  circles,  and  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  a  young  beauty,  was  a  dear 
bargain  at  a  guinea  a  week. 

Theodore  Hook. 


MONKEYS. 

In  consequence  of  their  bearing  a 
greater  resemblance  than  any  other  ani- 
mals to  the  human  species,  monkeys  have 
always  been  the  objects  of  much  popu- 
lar interest.  By  some  unenlightened  na- 
tions they  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  men,  who  were  only  silent  that 
they  might  escape  being  set  to  work. 
Others  have  regarded  them  as  superior 
to  themselves — as  sacred  animals — enti- 
tled to  all  possible  reverence  and  care  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  notion,  palaces 
and  hospitals  used  to  be  erected  for  them 
in  India,  and  a  city  was  taken  about  sixty 
years  ago  in  that  country,  in  which  there 
were  forty  thousand  human  inhabitants 
and  as  many  apes.  Even  European  phi- 
losophers have  been  found  to  form  the 
most  absurd  notions  respecting  this  class 
of  animals,  believing  man  to  be  only  a 
modification  of  the  monkey. 

The  real  natural  history  of  the  animal 
is  not  yet  very  clearly  made  out ;  yet 
enough  has  been  ascertained  to  make  it 


manifest,  that  the  monkey,  whatever 
general  external  resemblance  he  may 
bear  to  man,  is  a  totally  different,  and 
greatly  inferior  creature,  being  distin- 
guished, even  from  the  lowest  of  the 
human  species,  by  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture such  as  are  usually  held  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  independent  order.  Natu- 
ralists have  conferred  upon  the  monkey 
t-ribes  the  general  name  of  Quadmmana, 
(four-handed  animals)  and  place  them  as 
an  order  in  the  class  Mammalia,  next 
above  the  order  Carnaria,  or  flesh-eat. 
ing  animals.  Their  name  as  an  order 
describes  their  chief  physical  peculiarity 
— their  having  four  hands  for  walking. 
Greater  length  in  the  fore  limb,  narrow- 
ness in  the  haunches,  and  less  capacity 
in  the  skull,  are  the  most  striking  features 
of  difference  they  bear  with  respect  to 
man.  It  is  completely  ascertained  that 
they  are  not  designed,  as  man  has  been, 
to  walk  uprightly  on  the  hind  limbs.  They 
naturally  use  all  the  four  limbs  at  once, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  walk  on  the  two, 
hinder  ones  for  any  distance,  without 
suffering  great  uneasiness.  Nature  has 
designed  monkeys  to  live  in  forests  and 
craggy  precipices,  and  to  swing  them- 
selves from  branch  to  branch,  and  tree  to 
tree,  and  rock  to  rock,  by  means  of  their 
four  hands  and  their  tail,  which  has  the 
power  to  cling  firmly  to  any  object  round 
which  it  may  be  twisted.  They  occupy 
the  warm  districts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  in  their  natural  state  live 
on  fruits,  roots,  and  insects. 

Monkeys  have  been  divided  by  natu- 
ralists into  two  families,  those  of  the  old 
world,  and  those  of  the  new,  and  into 
twenty-five  genera,  each  of  which  com- 
prehends several  species.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  varieties  are  very  con- 
siderable, although  but  a  few  kinds  are 
ever  seen  in  Britain.  Popularly  we  know 
only  of  the  Orang-Outangs,  (including  the 
Chimpansee)  the  Gibbons,  the  Baboons, 
and  the  Monkeys  proper,  or  Apes. 

The  last  mentioned,  termed  by  natu- 
ralists Guenons,  are  the  most  familiarly 
known  of  all,  being  often  brought  to  this 
country  and  shown  in  menageries,  or 
kept  in  private  families.  Their  cunning, 
their  tricks,  and  whimsical  imitations  of 
human  actions,  render  them  a  source  of 
much  amusement,  though  many  of  their 
habits  are  very  gross  and  unpleasant. 
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Individuals  of  the  tribe  have  attained  the 
art  of  opening  locks  in  the  usual  way  by- 
means  of  keys,  have  been  able  to  undo 
the  rings  of  a  chain,  and  to  pick  pockets 
in  so  nice  and  delicate  a  manner  as  to  defy 
detection.  The  Baboons  are  larger,  and 
of  more  disagreeable  manners,  but  some 
of  them  are  capable  of  affording  not  less 
amusement.  Some  of  them  are  headed 
much  like  the  dog,  and  are  considered  as 
a  connecting  link  with  that  family  of  ani- 
mals. One  of  this  kind  was  long  well 
known  in  the  menagerie  at  Exeter 
'Change,  London,  under  the  name  of 
Happy  Jerry.  He  had  been  taught  to 
drink  gin  and  water,  and  to  smoke  tobac- 
co. He  used  to  sit  gravely  and  com- 
posedly in  an  arm-chair  \  and  when  a 
pipe  was  handed  to  him,  he  would  feel 
if  it  was  lighted,  place  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
begin  to  inhale  the  smoke.  When  he 
had  filled  his  cheek  pouches  with  the 
fumes,  he  would  spout  them  out  through 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears,  at  once,  so  as  to 
fill  his  whole  cage.  It  was  then  neces- 
sary to  give  him  the  reward  which  he  ex- 
pected, namely,  a  goblet  of  gin  and  water, 
which  he  speedily  drank  off.  Another 
animal  of  the  same  kind  was  fond  of  go- 
ing to  an  eminence  near  the  country 
house  where  he  was  kept,  in  order  to  see 
a  pack  of  harriers  thrown  off  upon  the 
chase,  apparently  enjoying  either  the 
noise  or  the  spectacle. 

The  Gibbons  are  also  larger  than  or- 
dinary monkeys,  with  fore  limbs  of  un- 
usual length,  and  equally  long  hair  all 
over  their  bodies.  They  are  natives  only 
of  the  remote  parts  of  India.  In  a  do- 
mesticated state,  they  are  of  gentler  and 
more  pleasing  manners  than  most  mon- 
keys. A  gentleman  who  tamed  one  de- 
scribes him  thus : — "  He  became  so  tame 
and  manageable  in  less  than  a  month,  that 
he  would  take  hold  of  my  hand  and  walk 
with  me,  helping  himself  along  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  hand  applied  to 
the  ground.  He  would  come  at  my  call, 
and  seat  himself  in  a  chair  by  my  side  at 
the  breakfast  table,  and  help  himself  to 
an  egg  or  the  wing  of  a  chicken  from  my 
plate,  without  endangering  any  of  my  ta- 
ble furniture.  He  would  partake  of  cof- 
fee, chocolate,  milk,  tea,  &c. ;  and  al- 
though his  usual  mode  of  taking  liquids 
was  by  dipping  his  knuckles  into  the  cup 
and  licking  his  fingers,  still,  when  appa-  | 


rently  more  thirsty,  he  would  take  up  the 
vessel  from  which  I  fed  him,  with  both 
hands,  and  drink  like  a  man  from  a 
j  spring.  He  was  fond  of  insects  ;  would 
I  search  in  the  crevices  of  the  house  for 
;  spiders  ;  and  if  a  fly  chanced  to  come  in 
I  his  reach,  he  would  dexterously  catch 
|  him  in  one  hand,  generally  using  the 
|  right  one.  In  temper  he  was  remarka- 
!  bly  pacific,  and  seemed,  as  I  thought,  of- 
j  ten  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testi- 
!  fying  his  affection  and  attachment  for 
|  me." 

The  Orang-Outangs  make  the  near- 
i  est  approach  to  the  stature  and  form  of 
!  man.    They  inhabit  two  small  and  widely 
I  separated  parts  of  ihe  world,  a  red  spe- 
cies being  proper  to  the  islands  of  Borneo 
;  and  Sumatra,  and  a  dark  one  to  the 
Guinea  coast  in  Africa.    The  limbs  and 
j  body  of  this  creature  greatly  resemble 
,  those  of  man  ;  but  his  countenance  and 
j  the  shape  of  his  head  are  considerably 
different,  while  the  double  set  of  hands 
\  forms  a  feature  sufficient,  if  all  others 
,  were  wanting,  to  mark  the  distinctness  of 
|  the  two  races.    Specimens  have  been 
|  found  not  less  than  five  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  in  their  native  countries  troops 
of  them  become  formidable  foes  to  man. 
A    black    orang-outang   has  sufficient 
strength  to  lift  a  full-grown  human  being. 
One  brought  from  Africa  in  a  trading  ves- 
sel, was  fond  of  wrapping  itself  in  a 
blanket  when  it  got  into  temperate  lati- 
tudes.   It  shook  hands  with  some  of  the 
sailors,  but  refused  to  do  so  with  others, 
whom  it  disliked.    It  liked  to  join  a  mess, 
and  was  much  pleased  when  sweetmeats 
were  given  to  it.    It  stole  a  bottle  of 
wine,  which  it  uncorked  with  its  teeth, 
and  began  to  drink.     It  learned  to  feed 
itself  with  a  spoon,  to  drink  out  of  a  glass, 
and  showed  a  general  disposition  to  imi- 
tate human  actions.    It  was  attracted  by 
bright  metals,  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in 
clothing,  and  often  put  a  cocked  hat  on 
its  head.    On  arriving  at  Liverpool,  it 
took  ill  and  died. 

When  the  British  embassy  was  on  its 
return  from  China,  in  1817,  a  specimen 
of  the  red  orang  was  obtained  at  Borneo 
and  brought  to  Britain.  A  description  of 
it  is  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  a  physician  at- 
tending the  embassy,  which  is  considered 
the  most  accurate  and  faithful  account  of 
any  specimen  of  the  monkey  tribes  that 
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has  ever  been  written.  The  animal  stood 
two  feet  seven  inches  high.  The  colour 
of  its  skin  was  a  bluish  grey,  while  the 
hue  of  the  hair  was  a  brownish  red.  The 
head,  viewed  in  front,  was  pear-shaped, 
expanding  from  the  chin  upwards.  The 
nose  was  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  face,  the  mouth  was  promi- 
nent, and  the  ears  as  small  and  delicate 
as  those  of  a  man.  He  moved,  by  throw- 
ing forward  his  body  between  his  fore 
limbs,  in  the  manner  of  certain  cripples 
among  the  human  species.  After  some 
vain  attempts  being  made  to  keep  him 
confined,  he  was  allowed  the  range  of  the 
ship,  and  began  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  sailors.  To  pursue  the  narra- 
tive of  Dr.  Abel — "  They  often  chased 
him  about  the  rigging,  and  gave  him  fre. 
quent  opportunities  of  displaying  his  adroit- 
ness in  managing  an  escape.  On  first 
starting,  he  would  endeavour  to  outstrip 
his  pursuers  by  mere  speed,  but  when 
much  pressed,  elude  them  by  seizing  a 
loose  rope,  and  swinging  out  of  their 
reach.  At  other  times  he  would  pa- 
tiently wait  on  the  shrouds  or  at  the  mast- 
head till  his  pursuers  almost  touched  him, 
and  then  suddenly  lower  himself  to  the 
deck  by  any  rope  that  was  near  him,  or 
bound  along  the  main-stay  from  one  mast 
to  the  other,  swinging  by  his  hands,  and 
moving  them  one  over  the  other.  The 
men  would  often  shake  the  ropes  by 
which  he  clung,  with  so  much  violence, 
as  to  make  me  fear  his  falling,  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  power  of  his  muscles  could 
not  be  easily  overcome.  When  in  a 
playful  humour,  he  would  often  swing 
within  arm's  length  of  his  pursuer,  and 
having  struck  him  with  his  hand,  throw 
himself  from  him. 

"  He  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head, 
after  wrapping  himself  in  a  sail.  In 
making  his  bed,  he  used  the  greatest  pains 
to  remove  every  thing  out  of  his  way  that 
might  render  the  surface  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  lie,  uneven  ;  and  having  satis- 
fied himself  with  this  part  of  his  arrange- 
ment, spread  out  the  sail,  and  lying  down 
upon  it  on  his  back,  drew  it  over  his 
body.  Sometimes  I  preoccupied  his  bed, 
and  teased  him  by  refusing  to  give  it  up. 
On  these  occasions  he  would  endeavour 
to  pull  the  sail  from  under  me,  or  to  force 
me  from  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  had 
resigned  it.    If  it  was  large  enough  for 


both,  he  would  quietly  lie  by  my  side.  If 
all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he  would 
hunt  about  for  some  other  covering,  and 
either  steal  one  of  the  sailors'  jackets  or 
shirts  that  happened  to  be  drying,  or 
empty  a  hammock  of  its  blankets.  Off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  suffered 
much  from  a  low  temperature,  especially 
early  in  the  morning,  when  he  would  de- 
scend from  the  mast  shivering  with  cold, 
and  running  up  to  any  one  of  his  friends, 
climb  into  his  arms,  and  clasping  him 
closely,  derive  warmth  from  his  person, 
screaming  violently  at  any  attempt  to  re- 
move him. 

"  His  food  in  Java  was  chiefly  fruit, 
especially  mangostans,  of  which  he  was 
excessively  fond.    He  also  sucked  eggs 
I  with  voracity,  and  often  employed  him- 
'•  self  in  seeking  them.     On  board  ship  his 
diet  was  of  no  definite  kind.    He  ate 
;  readily  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  especially 
i  raw  meat;  was  very  fond  of  bread,  but 
!  always  preferred  fruits  when  he  could  ob- 
!  tain  them. 

u  His  beverage  in  Java  was  water ;  on 
I  board  ship,  it  was  as  diversified  as  his 
|  food.  He  preferred  coffee  and  tea,  but 
wrould  readily  take  wine,  and  exemplified 
!  his  attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the 
j  captain's  brandy-bottle  :  since  his  arrival 
i  in  London,  he  has  preferred  beer  and 
(  rnilk  to  anything  else,  but  drinks  wine  and 
I  other  liquors. 

"  In  his  attempts  to  obtain  food,  he  af- 
forded us  many  opportunities  of  judging 
of  his  sagacity  and  disposition.     He  was 
always  very  impatient  to  seize  it  when 
|  held  out  to  him,  and  became  passionate 
!  when  it  was  not  soon  given  up  ;  and 
|  would  chase  a  person  all  over  the  ship  to 
•  obtain  it.     I  seldom  came  on  deck  with-* 
i  out  sweetmeats  or  fruit  in  my  pocket, 
j  and  could  never  escape  his  vigilant  eye. 
I  Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  evade  him 
I  by  ascending  to  the  mast-head,  but  was 
|  always  overtaken  or  intercepted  in  my 
!  progress.     When  he  came  up  with  me 
:  on  the  shrouds,  he  would  secure  himself 
by  one  foot  to  the  rattling,  and  confine 
;  my  legs  with  the  other,  and  one  of  his 
|  hands,  whilst  he  rifled  my  pockets.  If 
he  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  me,  he 
would  climb  to  a  considerable  height  on 
j  the  loose  rigging,  and  then  drop  suddenly 
j  upon  me.  Or  if,  perceiving  his  intention, 
I  attempted  to  descend,  he  would  slide 
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down  a  rope  and  meet  me  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shrouds.  Sometimes  I  fastened  an 
orange  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  lowered 
it  to  the  deck  from  the  mast-head  \  and 
as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  seize  it,  drew 
it  rapidly  up.  After  being  several  times 
foiled  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it  by  di- 
rect means,  he  altered  his  plan.  Ap- 
pearing to  care  little  about  it,  he  would 
remove  to  some  distance,  and  ascend  the 
rigging  very  leisurely  for  some  time,  and 
then  by  a  sudden  spring  catch  the  rope 
which  held  it.  If  defeated  again  by  my 
suddenly  jerking  the  rope,  he  would  at 
first  seem  quite  in  despair,  relinquish  his 
effort,  and  rush  about  the  rigging,  scream, 
ing  violently.  But  he  would  always 
return,  and  again  seizing  the  rope,  disre- 
gard the  jerk,  and  allow  it  to  run  through 
his  hand  till  within  reach  of  the  orange  ; 
but  if  again  foiled,  would  come  to  my 
side,  and  taking  me  by  the  arm,  confine 
it,  whilst  he  hauled  the  orange  up. 

«<  This  animal  neither  practices  the 
grimace  and  antics  of  other  monkeys, 
nor  possesses  their  perpetual  proneness 
to  mischief.  Gravity  approaching  to 
melancholy,  and  mildness,  were  some- 
times strongly  expressed  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  seem  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  his  disposition.  When  he  first  came 
amongst  strangers,  he  would  sit  for  hours 
with  his  hand  upon  his  head,  looking  pen- 
sively at  all  around  him  ;  or  when  much 
incommoded  by  their  examination,  would 
hide  himself  beneath  any  covering  that 
was  at  hand.  His  mildness  was  evinced 
by  his  forbearance  under  injuries,  which 
were  grievous  before  he  was  excited  to 
revenge  ;  but  he  always  avoided  th,ose 
who  often  teased* him.  He  soon  became 
strongly  attached  to  those  who  kindly 
used  him.  By  their  side  he  was  fond  of 
sitting ;  and,  getting  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  persons,  would  take  their  hands 
between  his  lips,  and  fly  to  them  for  pro- 
tection. From  the  boatswain  of  the 
Alceste,  who  shared  his  meals  with  him, 
and  was  his  chief  favourite,  although  he 
sometimes  purloined  the  grog  and  the 
biscuit  of  his  benefactor,  he  learned  to  eat 
with  a  spoon  ;  and  might  be  often  seen 
sitting  at  his  cabin  door  enjoying  his 
coffee,  quite  unembarrassed  by  those  who 
observed  him,  and  with  a  grotesque  and 
sober  air  that  seemed  a  burlesque  on 
human  nature. 


"  Next  to  the  boatswain,  I  was  per- 
haps his  most  intimate  acquaintance.  He 
would  always  follow  me  to  the  mast- 
head, whither  I  often  went  for  the  sake 
i  of  reading,  apart  from  the  noise  of  the 
I  ship  5  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  my 
pockets  contained  no  eatables,  would  lie 
down  by  my  side,  and  pulling  a  topsail 
entirely  over  him,  peep  from  it  occasion- 
ally to  watch  my  movements. 

u  His  favourite  amusement  in  Java  was 
in  swinging  from  the  branches  of  trees,  in 
passing  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  in 
climbing  over  the  roofs  of  houses  ;  on 
board,  in  hanging  by  his  arms  from  the 
ropes,  and  in  romping  with  the  boys  of 
the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  into 
play  by  striking  them  with  his  hand  as 
they  passed,  and  bounding  from  them,  but 
allowing  them  to  overtake  him  and 
engage  in  a  mock  scuffle,  in  which  he 
used  his  hands,  feet,  and  mouth.  If  any 
conjecture  could  be  formed,  from  these 
frolics,  of  his  mode  of  attacking  an  adver- 
sary, it  would  appear  to  be  his  first  object 
to  throw  him  down,  then  to  secure  him 
|  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then  wound 
him  with  his  teeth. 

"  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board, 
from  Java,  he  took  little  notice,  whilst 
under  the  observation  of  the  persons 
of  the  ship.  Once  indeed  he  openly 
attempted  to  throw  a  small  cage,  contain- 
ing three  of  them,  overboard;  because, 
probably,  he  had  seen  them  receive  food, 
of  which  he  could  obtain  no  part.  But 
although  he  held  so  little  intercourse  with 
them  when  under  our  inspection,  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  less  indif- 
ferent to  their  society  when  free  from  our 
!  observation  ;  and  was  one  day  summoned 
!  to  the  top-gallant  yard  of  the  mizen-mast, 
to  overlook  him  playing  with  a  young  male 
monkey.  Lying  on  his  back,  partially 
covered  with  the  sail,  he  for  some  time 
contemplated,  with  great  gravity,  the 
gambols  of  the  monkey  which  bounded 
over  him,  but  at  length  caught  him  by  the 
tail,  and  tried  to  envelope  him  in  his 
covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dis- 
like the  confinement,  and  broke  from  him, 
but  again  renewed  its  gambols,  and 
although  frequently  caught,  always  es- 
caped. The  intercourse,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the 
orang-outang  never  condescended  to  romp 
with  the  monkey  as  he  did  with  the  boys 
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of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had  evi- 
dently a  great  predilection  for  his  com- 
pany ;  for  whenever  they  broke  loose, 
they  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place, 
and  were  often  seen  lurking  about  it,  or 
creeping  clandestinely  towards  him. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  gradation  in 
their  intimacy  ;  as  they  appeared  as  con- 
fidently familiar  with  him  when  first 
observed,  as  at  the  close  of  their  acquain- 
tance. 

"  But  although  so  gentle  when  not 
exceedingly  irritated,  the  orang-outang 
could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  which 
he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth, 
showing  his  teeth,  seizing  and  biting  those 
who  were  near  him.  I  have  seen  him 
exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two  occasions 
only,  when  he  appeared  to  seek  for 
safety  in  gaining  as  high  an  elevation  as 
possible.  On  seeing  eight  large  turtles 
brought  on  board,  whilst  the  Csesar  was 
off  the  Island  of  Ascension,  he  climbed 
with  all  possible  speed  to  a  higher  part  of 
the  ship  than  he  had  ever  before  reached  ; 
and  looking  down  upon  them,  projected 
his  long  lips  into  the  form  of  a  hog's 
snout,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  sound 
which  might  be  described  as  between  the 
croaking  of  a  frog  and  the  grunting  of  a 
pig.  After  some  time  he  ventured  to 
descend,  but  with  great  caution,  peeping 
continually  at  the  turtles,  but  could  not 
be  induced  to  approach 
yards  of  them.  He  ran  to  tne  same 
height,  and  uttered  the  same  sounds,  on 
seeing  some  men  bathing  and  splashing 
in'the  sea ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, has  shown  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  live  tortoise. 

"  Such  were  the  actions  of  this  animal, 
as  far  as  they  fell  under  my  notice,  during 
our  voyage  from  Java  ;  and  they  seem  to 
include  most  of  those  which  have  been 
related  of  the  orang-outang  by  other 
observe rs ." —  Chambers*  Journal . 


or  eight  small  islands,  which  he  called  Islas  de 
Arena,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Mucaras  is- 
lands, and  having  crossed  the  Bahama  bank  and 
channel,  he  arrived,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
October,  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The 
part  which  he  first  discovered  is  supposed  to  be 
the  coast  to  the  west  of  Nuevitas  del  Principe. 

As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  was 
struck  with  its  magnitude  and-  the  grandeur  of 
its  features ;  its  high  and  airy  mountains,  which 
reminded  him  of  those  of  Sicily ;  its  fertile  val- 
leys, and  long  sweeping  plains  watered  by  noble 
rivers ;  its  stately  forests ;  its  bold  promonto- 
ries, and  stretching  headlands,  which  melted 
away  into  the  remotest  distance.  He  anchored 
in  a  beautiful  river,  free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  of 
transparent  water,  its  banks  overhung  with 
trees.  Here,  landing,  and  taking  possession  of 
the  island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana,  in 
honour  of  prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the 
name  of  San  Salvador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes  had 
put  off  from  the  shore,  but  on  seeing  the  boat 
approach  to  sound  the  river  for  anchorage,  they 
fled  in  affright.  The  admiral  visited  two  cab- 
ins, abandoned  by  their  terrified  inhabitants. 
They  contained  but  scanty  effects ;  a  few  nets 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  hooks  and 
harpoons  of  bone,  and  a  few  other  fishing  im- 
plements; and  one  of  the  same  kind  of  dogs 
which  he  had  met  with  on  the  smaller  islands, 
which  never  bark.  He  ordered  that  nothing 
should  be  taken  away  or  deranged,  contenting 
himself  with  noting  the  manner  and  means  of 
living  of  the  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some 
distance  up  the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  forests 
which  covered  each  bank  were  of  high  and 
wide-spreading  trees;  some  bearing  fruits, 
within  manyn>°*ners  flowers,  while  in  some  both  fruit  and 
to  the 
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Atmidnight  October  24th,  1482,  Columbus  set 
sail  from  the  island  of  Isabella,  but  was  nearly 
becalmed  until  mid-day ;  a  gentle  wind  then 
sprang  up,  and,  as  he  observes,  began  to  blow 
most  amorously.  Every  sail  was  spread,  and 
he  stood  to  the  west-south-west,  the  direction 
in  which  he  was  told  the  land  of  Cuba  lay  from 
Isabella.  After  three  days'  navigation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  touched  at  a  groupe  of  seven 
4  c 


flowers  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a  perpetual 
round  of  fertility;  among  them  were  many 
palms,  but  different  from  those  of  Spain  and 
Africa ;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these  the  na- 
tives thatched  their  cabins. 

The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus 
on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  were  warranted  by 
the  kind  of  scenery  he  was  beholding.  There 
is  a  wonderful  splendor,  variety,  and  luxuriance 
in  the  vegetation  of  those  quick  and  ardent  cli- 
mates. The  verdure  of  the  groves,  and  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  derive  a 
vividness  to  the  eye  from  the  transparent  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the  azure 
heavens.  The  forests,  too,  are  full  of  life, 
swarming  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Painted  varieties  of  parrots,  and  woodpeckers, 
create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove, 
and  humming-birds  rove  from  flower  to  flower, 
resembling,  as  has  well  been  said,  animated 
particles  of  a  rainbow.  The  scarlet  flamingos, 
too,  seen  sometimes  through  an  opening  of  a 
forest  in  a  distant  savannah,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an 
advanced  scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of 
approaching  danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beauti- 
ful part  of  animated  nature  the  varions  tribes 
of  insects  that  people  every  plant,  displaying 
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brilliant  coats  of  mail,  which  sparkle  to  the  eye 
like  precious  gems.  * 

Such  is  the  splendour  of  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  in  these  tropical  climates,  where 
an  ardent  sun  imparts,  in  a  manner,  his  own 
lustre  to  every  object,  and  quickens  nature  into 
exuberant  fecundity.  The  birds,  in  general, 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  notes,  for  it  has 
been  observed,  that  in  the  feathered  race  sweet- 
ness of  song  rarely  accompanies  brilliancy  of 
plumage.  Columbus  remarks  however,  that 
there  were  various  kinds  that  sang  sweetly 
among  the  trees,  and  he  frequently  deceived 
himself  in  fancying  that  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  nightingale,  a  bird  unknown  in  these 
countries.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  a  mood  to  see 
everything  through  a  fond  and  favouring  me- 
dium, ilis  heart  was  full  even  to  overflowing, 
for  he  was  enjoying  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  hard-earned  but  glorious  reward  of  his 
toils  and  perils.  Everything  round  him  was 
beheld  with  the  enamoured  and  exulting  eyes 
of  a  discoverer,  where  triumph  mingles  with 
admiration  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
rapturous  state  of  his  feelings,  while  thus  ex- 
ploring the  charms  of  a  virgin  world,  won  by 
his  enterprise  and  valour. 

From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he 
evidently  derived  from  rural  sounds  and  objects, 
he  appears  to  have  been  extremely  open  to  those 
delicious  influences,  exercised  over  some  spirits, 
by  the  graces  and  wonders  of  nature.  He  gives 
utterance  to  these  feelings  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  art- 
less&ess  and  simplicity  of  diction  of  a  child. 
When  speaking  of  some  lovely  scene  among  the 
groves,  or  along  the  flowery  shore  of  this  fa- 
voured island,  he  says,  "one  could  live  there 
tor  ever.  " — Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  anelysi- 
um.  "  It  is  the  most  beautiful  island,"  he  says, 
"that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of  excellent  ports 
and  profound  rivers."  The  climate  was  more 
temperate  here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the 
nights  being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  while  the 
birds  and  grasshoppers  sang  all  night  long.  In- 
deed there  is  a  beauty  in  a  tropical  night,  in  the 
depth  of  the  dark-blue  sky,  the  lambent  purity 
of  the  stars,  and  the  resplendent  clearness  of 
the  moon,  that  spreads  over  the  rich  landscape 
and  the  balmy  groves  a  charm  more  touching 
than  the  splendour  of  the  day. 

In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and  the  odour 
of  the  flowers,  which  load  every  breeze,  Colum- 
bus fancied  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of  orien- 
tal spices;  and  along  the  shores  he  found  shells 
of  the  kind  of  oyster  which  jDroduce  pearls. 
From  the  grass  growing  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  he  inferred  the  peacefulness  of  the  ocean 
which  bathes  these  islands,  never  lashing  the 
shore  with  angry  surges.  Ever  since  his  ar- 
rival among  these  Antilles,  he  had  experienced 
nothing  but  soft  and  gentle  weather,  and  he 
concluded  that  a  perpetual  serenity  reigned 
over  these  happy  seas.    He  was  little  suspicious 


of  the  occasional  bursts  of  fury  to  which  they 
are  liable.    Charlevoix,  speaking  from  actual 
observation,  remarks,  "  The  sea  of  those  islands 
is  commonly  more  tranquil  than  ours ;  but,  like 
certain  people  who  are  excited  with  difficulty, 
and  whose  transports  of  passion  are  as  violent 
as  they  are  rare,  so  when  this  sea  becomes  ir- 
ritated, it  is  terrible.    It  breaks  all  bounds, 
overflows  the  country,  sweeps  away  all  things 
that  oppose  it,  and  leaves  frightful  ravages 
|  behind,  to  mark  the  extent  of  its  inundations. 
!  It  is  after  these  tempests  known  by  the  name 
of  hurricanes,  that  the  shores  are  found  covered 
;  with  marine  shells,  which  greatly  surpass  in 
!  lustre  and  beauty  those  of  the  European  seas." 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  the  hurri- 
canes, which  almost  annually  devastate  the 
I  Bahamas,  and  other  islands  in  the  immediate 
j  vicinity  of  Cuba,  have  been  seldom  known  to 
extend  their  influence  to  this  favoured  land. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  very  elements  were 
charmed  into  gentleness  as  they  approached  it. 


*  The  ladies  of  Havannah,  ou  gala  occasions,  wear  in 
their  hair  numbers  of  these  insects,  which  have  a  brilli- 
ancy equal  to  rubies,  sapphires,  or  diamonds. 


ROMANCE  IN  SHIPWRECK. 

Many  interesting  as  well  as  painful  incidents 
|  connected  with  the  explosion  and  wreck  of  the 
Pulaski  steamer,  are  related  by  those  who 
]  were  saved  from  destruction.  Amongst  others 
I  the  following  is  told  of  a  Mr.  Ridge,  from  New 
j  Orleans,  and  a  Miss  Onslow,  from  one  of  the 
I  southern  states,  two  of  the  unfortunates  who 
!  were  picked  up  on  the  fifth  day,  about  fifty 
miles  from  land.  It  is  said  of  the  gentleman 
!  that  he  had  been  sitting  on  the  deck  alone,  for 
J  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  accident.  Ano- 
:  ther  gentleman,  who  was  walking  near  him  at 
!  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was  thrown  over- 
board, and  himself  was  precipitated  nearly 
i  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  stunned.  He 
t  recovered  immediately,  as  he  supposed,  when 
|  he  heard  some  one  remark,  "Get  out  the  boats 
'  — she  is  sinking."  He  was  not  acquainted 
I  with  a  solitary  individual  in  the  boat.  Under 
|  such  circumstances,  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
!  he  would  feel  quite  as  much  concern  for  him- 
I  self  as  for  any  one  else.  He  was  consequently 
|  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  sought  the 
|  small  boat  for  safety,  and  was  about  to  step 
!  into  it,  when  he  discovered  a  young  lady,  whom 
j  he  recognised  as  one  whose  appearance  had  at 
;  sundry  times  during  the  passage  arrested  his 
!  attention.  Her  protector  was  the  gentleman 
I  who  was  walking  on  deck  and  blown  overboard. 
,  He  sprang  towards  her  to  take  her  into  the 
j  small  boat;  but  in  the  crowd  and  confusion  he 
lost  sight  of  her,  and  he  supposed  she  was  with 
'  some  other  friend.  During  his  fruitless  search, 
j  the  small  boat  shoved  off.  The  night  rang 
with  the  prayers  and  shrieks  of  the  helpless 
I  and  drowning.  He  turned  away  in  despair, 
and  tumbled  over  a  coil  of  small  rope.  Hope, 
like  the  aspiring  spark,  brightened  again.  He 
caught  up  the  rope — lashed  together  a  couple 
of  settees — threw  them  upon  a  piece  of  an  old 
sail  and  a  small  empty  cask,  and,  thus  equipped, 
launched  upon  the  element. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment.  He 
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believed  death  was  inevitable,  and  that  effort 
was  his  last  gasp  at  life.  His  vessel  bore  him 
up  much  better  than  he  expected,  and  he  was 
consoling  himself  with  his  escape,  such  as  it 
was,  while  others  were  perishing  all  around 
him,  when  he  discovered  a  female  struggling 
for  life  almost  within  his  grasp.  He  left  his 
ark — swam  but  twice  his  length — seized  his 
object,  and  returned  safely  to  his  craft  again, 
which  proved  sufficient  to  sustain  them  both, 
but  with  their  heads  and  shoulders  only  above 
the  water.  The  female  was  the  young  lady 
for  whom  he  lost  a  passage  in  the  small  boat. 
She  fancied  their  float  would  be  unable  to  sup- 
port them  both,  and  said,  "  You  will  have  to 
let  me  go  to  save  yourself."  He  replied,  "We 
live,  or  we  die  together."  Soon  after,  they 
drifted  upon  a  piece  of  the  wreck,  probably  a 
part  of  the  same  floor  or  partition,  torn  asun- 
der by  the  explosion.  This,  with  the  aid  of 
the  settees,  fastened  beneath  it,  proved  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  out  of  the  water.  About 
this  time,  one  of  the  small  boats  came  towards 
them,  but  already  heavily  loaded.  He  implored 
them  to  take  in  the  young  lady.  But  she  said 
no,  she  could  not  leave  him.  They  were  fairly 
at  sea,  without  the  least  morsel  to  eat  or  drink, 
in  a  scorching  climate.  Of  the  boat  which 
bore  them  all  in  quiet  and  safety  but  a  half 
hour  before,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  scat- 
tered pieces  of  the  wreck.  The  small  boats 
were  on  their  way  towards  the  shore — their 
own  craft,  being  light  and  lightly  loaded, 
drifted  fast  away  from  a  scene  indescribably 
heart-rending,  and  which  he  still  shudders  to 
think  of. 

At  daylight  nothing  was  visible  to  them  but 
the  heavens  and  a  waste  of  waters.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  they  came  in  sight  of  land, 
and  for  a  time  were  confident  of  reaching  it ; 
but  during  the  succeeding  night  the  wind 
changed,  and  soon  after  daylight  next  morning 
it  vanished  again,  and  with  it  all  their  lively 
hopes  of  escaping  their  dreadful  dilemma.  On 
the  third  day  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  but  she  was 
entirely  beyond  hailing  distance.  When  found 
they  were  sadly  burned  by  the  sun — starved 
and  exhausted,  though  still  in  possession  of 
their  faculties,  and  able  to  move  and  talk.  But 
their  pain  and  suffering  was  not  without  its 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The  romantic  part 
of  the  story  of  their  expedition  is  yet  to  come, 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  much  longer  they 
would  have  subsisted  on  the  same  food  that 
seems  to  have  aided  in  sustaining  them  so  well 
such  a  length  of  time. 

The  intrepidity  he  displayed — the  risk  he 
ran — the  danger  he  incurred,  and  above  all 
the  magnanimity  he  evinced  in  saving  her  life, 
strangers  as  they  were  to  each  other,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  own,  elicited  with  her 
at  once  the  warmest  and  strongest  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  him,  and,  before  the  tortures 
of  hunger  and  thirst  commenced,  kindled  that 
passion  which  burns  nowhere  else  as  it  burns 
in  woman's  bosom.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
good  sense,  her  fortitude,  and  presence  of 
mind  at  the  most  perilous  moment,  and  par- 
ticularly her  readiness  to  meet  and  share  with 


j  him  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  excited  on 
I  his  part  an  attachment  which  was  neither  to 
|  be  disguised  nor  deferred.  And  there,  upon 
the  "waters  wild,"  amid  the  terrors  which 
surrounded  them,  in  presence  of  an  all-seeing 
God,  did  they  pledge  their  mutual  love,  and 
declare,  if  their  lives  were  spared,  the  destiny, 
which  misfortune  had  united,  should  then  be 
made  inseparable. 

After  their  rescue,  he  informed  her  that  a 
sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  apprise  her,  that 
by  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  them, 
he  had  lost  every  dollar  he  possessed  on  earth 
(amounting  to  $25,000),  that  he  was  in 
"  poverty  to  his  very  hips" — a  beggar  amongst 
strangers,  without  the  means  of  paying  for  a 
single  meal  of  victuals ;  and,  painful  as  was 
the  thought  of  separation  to  him,  he  offered  to 
release  her  from  her  engagement,  if  it  was  her 
choice  to  leave  him.  She  burst  into  tears  at 
the  very  thought  of  separation,  and  asked  him 
if  he  thought  it  was  possible  for  the  poverty  of 
this  world  to  drive  them  to  a  more  desperate 
extremity  than  that  which  they  had  suffered 
thus  together.  He  assured  her  of  his  willing- 
ness to  endure  for  her  the  same  trial  again, 
and  of  the  joy,  more  than  he  could  express, 
which  he  felt  at  finding  her  so  willing  to  fulfil 
her  engagement,  which  it  is  said  is  soon  to  be 
consummated.  It  was  not  till  then  that  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  his 
lady-love  is  heiress  to  an  estate  worth  200,000 
dollars. — Deleware  Gazette. 


SCOTLAND  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS  SINCE. 

In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1766,  we  perceive  a  nar- 
rative of  the  tour  of  an  English  gentleman  in 
Scotland  during  the  spring  of  that  year,  from 
which  we  select  the  following  passages,  in 
order  to  give  the  present  generation  a  specimen 
of  the  amusing  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
that  was  written  regarding  Scotland  and  its 
inhabitants  about  eighty-seven  years  ago.  The 
tourist  enters  the  country  by  way  of  Annandale 
from  Carlisle: — "The  roads  (says  he)  I  found 
very  good,  being  in  most  places  raised  with 
ditches  on  each  side  to  drain  them ;  but  at 
Annan,  a  royal  borough,  the  first  town  I  came 
to,  I  had  a  sad  presage  of  the  accommodations 
I  was  to  expect  in  the  inns  ;  they  being  worse 
than  such  cottages  [in  England]  where  you 
see  written  over  the  door  lodging  and  small 
beer  for  foot-travellers.  I  could  get  but  little 
provision  for  my  horses,  and  nothing  for  my- 
self but  some  claret,  which  was  very  good,  and 
charged  only  at  two  shillings  per  bottle  ;  my 
bed-chamber  (though  the  best)  was  full  of  the 
smell  and  smoke  of  the  kitchen,  very  dirty, 
and  the  windows  all  broken,  which  I  complained 
of,  but  my  landlady  desired  me  to  be  content 
for  my  betters  had  been  there  before  me  with- 
out finding  any  fault,  I  mean,  says  she,  my 
Prince.  At  three  in  the  morning  I  left  that 
horrid  place,  where  I  neither  got  sleep  nor  yet 
refreshment,  but  a  violent  cold."  Proceeding 
onwards  by  Dumfries  and  Dumfernline,  with 
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both  which  places  he  was  well  pleased,  he  goes 
on  by  Ayr  to  Glasgow.  Here  he  begins  to 
make  observations  on  what  he  calls  "the  com- 
mon people,"  which  we  extract  as  a  curiosity. 
"  The  common  people  are  such  in  outward  ap- 
pearance as  you  would  not  at  first  take  to  be 
of  the  human  species,  and  in  their  lives  they 
differ  but  little  from  brutes,  except  in  their 
love  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  they  are  extremely 
indigent,  but  had  rather  suffer  poverty  than 
labour  ;  they  have  an  implacable  spirit  of  re- 
venge, of  which  several  instances  occurred 
during  my  stay  here.  Their  nastincss  is  really 
greater  than  reported  to  be  ;  under  the  same 
roof,  and  often  with  but  one  door  to  all,  are 
the  stable,  cow-house,  and  dwelling-place  with- 
out window  or  chimney ;  if  they  have  the  latter, 
it  is  generally  covered  to  keep  in  the  smoke, 
the  warmth  of  which  is  very  pleasant  to  them. 
And  I  could  not  but  imagine  that  their  way  of 
living  has  a  real  effect  upon  their  countenances, 
for  their  children,  I  observed,  have  good  com- 
plexions and  regular  features,  but  the  features 
of  the  men  and  women  are  coloured  lika  smoke ; 
their  mouths  wide,  and  their  eyes  sunk  exactly 
as  one  pulls  one's  face  when  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud  of  smoke ;  they  wear  their  hair  so  long 
that  it  almost  hides  their  faces,  and  covers  a 
great  part  of  their  bodies.  They  use  no  shoes 
and  stockings  but  on  Sundays,  and  then  they 
carry  them  in  their  hands  to  the  entrance  of 
the  churchyard,  where  they  put  them  on,  and 
pull  them  off  again  as  soon  as  the  service  is 
over.  The  petticoats  of  the  women  seldom 
reach  so  low  as  their  knees.  [This  is  a  pure 
invention  of  the  writer.]  The  rudeness  of  the 
people  is  beginning  to  go  off,  and  they  are 
already  pretty  well  civilized  and  industrious  in 
the  trading  towns,  where  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  money  has  made  them  eager  enough  to 
acquire  it.  The  country  in  general  is  so  barren 
and  uncultivated,  that  the  face  of  it  is  very  un- 
pleasing  ;  it  is  not,  however,  without  its  beau- 
ties, which  are  the  frequent  prospects  of  the 
sea,  and  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
that  are  all  surrounded  with  wood,  and  there 
is  scarce  a  cottage  that  has  not  a  grove  planted 
round  it ;  the  towns,  too,  look  well  at  a  dis- 
tance, being  mostly  built  in  length,  and  having 
two  steeples  or  spires,  one  to  the  church,  and 
another  to  the  tolbooth;  but  the  streets  are 
intolerably  nasty,  the  filth  of  every  house  lying 
before  the  door.  Here  and  there  are  inter- 
spersed a  great  many  fine  old  ruins,  which  I 
think  never  please  the  eye  but  in  a  fertile  land- 
scape, where  they  vary  the  scene  and  divert 
the  idea." 

The  Scotch  of  the  present  day  have  reason 
to  thank  more  than  to  blame  writers  like  the 
above.  With  much  that  is  objectionable  and 
scandalous,  they  told  some  plain  disagreeable 
truths,  and  were  partly  instrumental  in  school- 
ing the  people  into  better  habits.  We  can  now 
afford  to  laugh,  as  well  as  our  neighbours,  at 
the  condition  of  old  Scotland. — Chambers. 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right,  and 
he  that  would  have  it  ought  to  give  it. — Crom- 
well. 


AERIAL  VOYAGES  OF  SPIDERS. 

The  number  of  the  aeronautic  spiders  occasion- 
ally suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  says  Mr. 
Murray,  I  believe  to  be  almost  incredible,  could 
we  ascertain  their  amount.  I  was  walking 
with  a  friend  lately,  and  noticed  that  there 
were  four  of  these  insects  on  his  hat,  at  the 
moment  there  were  three  on  my  own  ;  and  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  covered  its  surface 
with  their  threads,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  that 
tissue  which  intercepts  the  dew,  and  which, 
illuminated  by  the  morning  sun,  "  glitters  with 
rubies  and  sapphires."  Indeed,  I  have  noticed 
that,  when  the  frequent  descent  of  the  aeronau- 
tic spider  was  determined,  a  newly  rolled  turnip 
field  was,  in  a  few  hours,  overspread  by  a  carpet 
of  their  threads.  It  may  be  remarked  that  our 
little  aeronaut  is  very  greedy  of  moisture, 
though  abstemious  in  other  respects.  Its  food 
is  perhaps  peculiar,  and  only  found  in  the 
superior  regions  of  the  sky.  Like  the  rest  of 
its  tribe,  it  is  doubtless  carnivorous,  and  may 
subserve  some  highly  important  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  Providence ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  destruction  of  that  truly  formidable,  though 
almost  microscopically  minute  insect,  the  Furia 
infernalis,  whose  wounds  are  stated  to  be  mor- 
tal. Its  existence  has  been  indeed  questioned, 
but  by  no  means  disproved;  that,  and  some 
others,  injurious  to  man,  or  to  the  inferior  crea- 
tion, may  be  its  destined  prey,  and  thus  our 
little  aeronaut  unheeded  by  the  common  eye, 
may  subserve  an  important  good. 

Mr.  Bowman,  F.  L.  S,  says,  "We  arrested 
several  of  these  little  aeronauts  in  their  flight, 
and  placed  them  on  the  brass  gnomon  of  the 
sundial  and  had  the  gratification  to  see  them 
prepare  for,  and  recommence,  their  aerial  voy- 
age. Having  crawled  about  for  a  short  time, 
to  reconnoitre,  they  turned  their  abdomens 
from  the  current  of  air,  and  elevated  them  al- 
most prependicularly,  supporting  themselves 
solely  on  the  claws  of  their  fore  legs,  at  the 
same  instant  shooting  out  four  or  five,  often 
six  or  eight,  extremely  fine  webs,  several  yards 
long,  which  waved  in  the  breeze,  diverging 
from  each  other  like  a  pencil  of  rays,  and  strong- 
ly reflecting  the  sunbeams.  After  the  insects 
had  remained  stationary  in  this  apparently  un- 
natural position  for  about  half  a  minute,  they 
sprang  off  from  the  stage  with  considerable 
agility,  and  launched  themselves  into  the  air. 
In  a  few  seconds  after  they  were  seen  sailing 
majestically  along,  without  any  apparent  effort, 
their  legs  contracted  together,  and  lying  per- 
fectly quiet  on  their  backs,  suspended  from 
their  silken  parachutes,  and  presenting  to  the 
lover  of  nature  a  far  more  interesting  spectacle 
than  the  balloon  of  the  philosopher.  One  of 
these  aeronauts  I  followed,  which  sailing  in  the 
sunbeams,  had  two  distinct  and  widely  diverg- 
ing fasciculi  of  webs,  and  their  position  in  the 
air  was  such,  that  a  line  uniting  them  would 
have  been  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
the  breeze." — Mag.  Natural  History. 

The  indigo  plant  is  said  to  have  been  found 
growing  wild  in  New  South  Wales. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE'S  DEATH  SONG. 
Mournfully,  sing  mournfully, 

And  die  away,  my  heart! 
The  rose,  the  glorious  rose  is  gone, 

And  I,  too,  will  depart. 
The  skies  have  lost  their  splendour. 

The  waters  changed  their  tone, 
And  wherefore,  in  the  faded  world. 

Should  music  linger  on  ? 
Where  is  the  golden  sunshine, 

And  where  the  flower-cup's  glow  ? 
And  where  the  joy  of  the  dancing  leaves 

And  the  fountain's  laughing  flow  ? 
A  voice,  in  every  whisper 

Of  the  wave,  the  bough,  the  air, 
Comes  asking  for  the  beautiful, 

And  moaning,  "  Where,  oh !  where?" 
Tell  of  the  brightness  parted, 

Thou  bee,  thou  lamb  at  play ! 
Thou  lark,  in  thy  victorious  mirth- 
Are  ye,  too,  pass'd  away  ? 
Mournfully,  sing  mournfully ! 

The  royal  rose  is  gone. 
Melt  from  the  woods,  my  spirit  melt 

In  one  deep  farewell  tone ! 
Not  so,— swell  forth  triumphantly, 

The  full,  rich  fervent  strain ; 
Hence  with  young  love  and  life  I  go, 

In  the  summer's  joyous  train. 
With  sunshine,  with  sweet  odour, 

With  every  precious  thing, 
Upon  the  last  warm  summer  breeze 

My  soul  its  flight  shall  wing. 
Alone  I  shall  not  linger, 

When  the  days  of  hope  are  past: 
To  watch  the  fall  of  leaf  by  leaf- 
To  wait  the  rushing  blast. 
Triumphantly,  triumphantly ! 

Sing  to  the  woods  I  go ; 
For  me,  perchance,  in  other  lands, 

The  glorious  rose  may  blow. 
The  sky's  transparent  azure, 

And  the  green  sward's  violet  breath, 
And  the  dance  of  light  leaves  in  the  wind. 

May  there  know  naught  of  death. 
No  more,  no  more  sing  mournfully ! 

Swell  high,  then  break  my  heart : 
With  love,  the  spirit  of  the  woods, 

With  summer  I  depart !  Mm  Hemans. 


THE  ROCK  BESIDE  THE  SEA. 

Oh !  tell  me  not  the  woods  are  fair. 

Now  spring  is  on  her  way ; 
Well,  well  I  know  how  brightly  there 

In  joy  the  young  leaves  play ; 
How  sweet  on  winds  of  morn  or  eve 

The  violet's  breath  may  be ; — 
Yet  ask  me,  woo  me  not  to  leave 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea. 

The  wild  waves  thunder  on  the  shore, 

The  curlew's  restless  cries, 
Unto  my  watching  heart  are  more 

Than  all  earth's  melodies. — 
Come  back,  my  ocean  rover !  come ! 

There's  but  one  place  for  me, 
Till  I  can  greet  thy  swift  sail  home— 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea! 

Mrs.  Heinans. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Flowers !  wherefore  do  ye  bloom  ? 

We  strew  thy  pathway  to  the  tomb. 
Stars  I  wherefore  do  ye  rise  ? 

To  light  thy  spirit  to  the  skies. 
Fair  Moon !  why  dost  thou  wane  ? 

That  I  may  wax  again. 
0  Sun!  what  makes  thy  beams  so  bright? 

The  word  that  said  "  Let  there  be  light." 
Planets !  what  guides  you  in  your  course  ? 

Unseen,  unfelt,  unfailing  force. 
Nature !  whence  sprang  thy  glorious  frame  ? 

My  Maker  called  me,  and  I  came. 
0  Light!  thy  subtle  essence  who  may  know  ? 

Ask  not ;  for  all  things  but  myself  I  show. 
What  is  yon  arch  which  everywhere  I  see  ? 

The  sign  of  omnipotent  Deity. 
Where  rests  the  horizon's  all-embracing  zone  .' 

Where  earth,  God's  footstool,  touches  heaven, 
his  throne. 

Ye  clouds!  what  bring  ye  in  your  train! 

God's  embassies, — storm,  lightning,  hail,  or  rain. 
Winds!  whence  and  whither  do  ye  blow  ? 

Thou  must  be  born  again  to  know. 
Bow!  in  the  clouds!  what  token  dost  thou  bear  ? 

That  Justice  still  cries  t:  strike,"  and  Mercy 
"spare." 

Dews  of  the  morning!  wherefore  were  ye  given? 

To  shine  on  earth,  then  rise  to  heaven. 
Rise,  glitter,  break  ;  yet,  Bubble  tell  me  why  ? 

To  show  the  course  of  all  beneath  the  sky. 
Stay,  Meteor!  stay  thy  falling  fire. 

No :  thus  shall  all  the  host  of  heaven  expire. 
Ocean !  what  law  thy  chainless  waves  confined  ? 

That  which  in  Reason's  limits  holds  thy  mind. 
Time !  whither  dost  thou  flee  ? 

I  travel  to  Eternity. 
Eternity!  what  art  thou?  say. 

Time  past,  time  present,  time  to  come,  lo-day. 
Yc  dead !  where  can  your  dwelling  be  ? 

The  house  for  all  the  living ;— come  and  see. 
0  Life !  what  is  thy  breath? 

A  vapor  lost  in  death. 
0  Death !  how  ends  thy  strife  ? 

In  everlasting  life. 
0  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

Ask  Him  who  rose  again  for  me.  Montgomery. 

A 

COME  TO  ME,  GENTLE  SLEEP. 
Come  to  me,  gentle  sleep ! 

I  pine,  I  pine  for  thee ; 
Come  with  thy  spells,  the  soft,  the  deep, 
And  set  my  spirit  free ! 
Each  lonely,  burning  thought, 

In  twilight  langour  steep — 
Come  to  the  full  heart,  long  o'erwrought, 

0  gentle,  gentle  sleep ! 

Come  with  thine  urn  of  dew, 

Sleep,  gentle  sleep !  yet  bring 
No  voice,  love's  yearning  to  renew, 

No  vision  on  thy  wing ! 
Come,  as  to  folding  flowers, 

To  birds  in  forest  deep ; 
Long,  dark,  and  dreamless  be  thine  hours, 

0  gentle,  gentle  sleep ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
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SOBER  DISSUASIONS  FROM  DRUNKENNESS.  \ 

If  you  wish  to  be  always  thirsty,  be  a  drunk- 
ard, for  the  oftener  and  more  you  drink,  the 
oftener  and  more  thirsty  you  will  be. 

If  you  seek  to  prevent  your  friends  raising 
you  in  the  world,  be  a  drunkard,  for  that  will 
defeat  all  their  efforts. 

If  you  would  effectually  counteract  your  own 
attempts  to  do  well,  be  a  drunkard,  and  you  j 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

If  you  wish  to  repel  the  endeavours  of  the  | 
whole  human  race  to  raise  you  to  character, 
credit,  and  prosperity,  be  a  drunkard,  and  you 
will  most  assuredly  triumph. 

If  you  are  determined  to  be  poor,  be  a  drunk- 
ard, and  you  will  soon  be  ragged  and  pennyless. 

If  you  would  wish  to  starve  your  family,  be 
a  drunkard,  for  that  will  consume  the  means  of 
their  support. 

If  you  would  be  sponged  on  by  knaves,  be  a 
drunkard,  and  that  will  make  their  task  easy. 

If  you  wish  to  be  robbed,  be  a  drunkard, 
which  will  enable  the  thief  to  do  it  with  more 
safety. 

If  you  wish  to  blunt  your  senses,  be  a  drunk- 
ard, and  you  will  soon  be  more  stupid  than  an 
ass. 

If  you  would  become  a  fool,  be  a  drunkard, 
and  you  will  soon  lose  your  understanding. 

If  you  wish  to  incapacitate  yourself  for  ra- 
tional intercourse,  be  a  drunkard,  for  that  will 
render  you  wholly  unfit  for  it. 

If  you  wish  all  your  prospects  in  life  to  be 
clouded,  be  a  drunkard,  and  they  will  soon  be 
dark  enough. 

If  you  would  destroy  your  body,  be  a  drunk- 
ard, as  drunkenness  is  the  mother  of  disease. 

If  you  mean  to  ruin  your  soul,  be  a  drunkard, 
that  you  may  be  excluded  from  Heaven. 

If  ycu  are  resolved  on  suicide,  be  a  drunkard, 
that  being  a  sure  mode  of  destruction. 

If  you  would  expose  both  your  folly  and  your 
secrets,  be  a  drunkard,  and  they  will  run  out, 
while  the  liquor  runs  in. 

If  you  are  plagued  with  great  bodily  strength, 
be  a  drunkard,  and  it  will  soon  be  subdued  by 
so  powerful  an  antagonist. 

If  you  would  get  rid  of  your  money  without 
knowing  how,  be  a  drunkard,  and  it  will  vanish 
insensibly. 

If  you  would  have  no  resource  when  past 
labour,  but  a  workhouse,  be  a  drunkard,  and 
you  will  be  unable  to  provide  any. 

If  you  are  determined  to  expel  all  domestic 
harmony  from  your  house,  be  a  drunkard,  and 
discord,  with  all  her  evil  train,  will  soon  enter. 

If  you  would  be  always  under  strong  suspi- 
cion, be  a  drunkard,  for  little  as  you  think  it, 
all  agree  that  those  who  steal  from  themselves 
and  families  will  rob  others. 

If  you  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
shunning  your  creditors,  be  a  drunkard,  and 
you  will  soon  have  reason  to  prefer  the  bye- 
paths  to  the  public  streets. 

If  you  like  the  amusements  of  a  court  of  con- 
science, be  a  drunkard,  and  you  may  be  often 
gratified. 

If  you  would  be  a  deadweight  on  the  commu- 


nity, and  "cumber  the  ground,"  be  a  drunkard, 
for  that  will  render  you  useless,  helpless,  bur- 
thensome  and  expensive. 

If  you  would  be  a  nuisance,  be  a  drunkard, 
for  the  approach  of  a  drunkard  is  like  that  of 
a  dunghill. 

If  you  would  be  odious  to  your  family  and 
friends,  be  a  drunkard,  and  you  will  soon  be 
more  than  disagreeable. 

If  you  would  be  a  pest  to  society,  be  a 
drunkard,  and  you  will  be  avoided  as  infectious. 

If  you  dread  reformation  of  your  faults,  be  a 
drunkard,  and  you  will  be  impervious  to  all 
admonition. 

If  you  would  smash  windows,  break  the 
peace,  get  your  bones  broken,  tumble  under 
carts  and  horses,  and  be  locked  up  in  watch- 
houses,  be  a  drunkard,  and  it  will  be  strange  if 
you  do  not  succeed. 

Finally,  if  you  are  determined  to  be  utterly 
destroyed,  in  estate,  body,  and  soul,  be  a  drunk- 
ard, and  you  will  soon  know  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  adopt  a  more  effectual  means  to  accom- 
plish your — End. 


Duelling  on  the  Austrian  Frontier. — 
On  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  where 
a  private  pique  or  quarrel  of  an  individual 
might  occasion  the  massacre  of  a  family  or 
village,  the  desolation  of  a  province,  and  per- 
haps even  the  more  extended  horrOrs  of  a 
national  war,  whensoever  any  serious  dispute 
arises  between  two  subjects  of  the  different 
empires,  to  terminate  it  recourse  is  had  to 
what  is  called  "  the  custom  of  the  frontier." 
A  spacious  plain  or  field  is  selected,  whither, 
on"an  appointed  day,  judges  of  the  respective 
nations  repair,  accompanied  by  all  those  whom 
curiosity  or  interest  may  assemble.  The  com- 
batants are  not  restricted  in  the  choice  or 
number  of  their  arms,  or  in  their  method  of 
fighting,  but  each  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
whatsoever  he  conceives  is  most  advantageous 
to  himself,  and  avail  himself  of  every  artifice 
to  ensure  his  own  safety  and  destroy  the  life 
of  his  antagonist.  One  of  the  last  times  that 
this  method  of  deciding  a  quarrel  on  the  fron- 
tiers was  resorted  to,  the  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  curious.  The  phlegmatic  German, 
armed  with  the  most  desperate  weapon  in  the 
world — a  rifle-pistol,  mounted  on  a  carabine 
stock — placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
field ;  and  conscious  that  he  would  infallibly 
destroy  his  enemy,  if  he  could  once  get  him 
within  shot,  began  coolly  to  smoke  his  pipe. 
The  Turk,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  pistol  on 
one  side  and  a  pistol  on  the  other,  and  two 
more  in  his  holsters,  and  two  more  in  bis 
breast,  and  a  carabine  at  his  back,  and  a  sabre 
by  his  side,  and  a  dagger  in  his  belt,  advanced 
like  a  moving  magazine,  and  galloping  round 
his  adversary,  kept  incessantly  firing  at  him. 
The  German,  conscious  that  little  or  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  marksman 
with  such  weapons,  deliberately  continued  to 
smoke  his  pipe.  The  Turk  at  length  perceiving 
a  sort  of  little  explosion,  as  if  his  antagonist's 
pistol  had  missed  fire,  advanced  like  lightning 
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to  cut  him  down,  and  almost  immediately  was 
shot  dead.  The  wily  German  had  put  some 
gunpowder  into  his  pipe,  the  light  of  which 
his  enemy  mistook,  as  the  other  had  foreseen 
would  be  the  case,  for  a  flash  in  the  pan  ;  and 
no  longer  fearing  the  superior  skill  and  supe- 
rior arms  of  his  adversary,  fell  a  victim  to 
them  both  when  seconded  by  artifice. — Flowers 
of  Anecdote. 

Newspaper  Advertisements. — I  behold  on 
this  broad  sheet  a  glorious  composition  of 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  folly.  Look  at  the  array 
of  advertisements.  One  offers  to  lend  fifty 
thousand  pounds  on  good  security  who  scarcely 


is  to  the  number  of  births  as  10  to  12,  there 
are  born  yearly  36,000,000,  daily  98,630,  and 
hourly  4,109.  Out  of  every  1000,  there  die 
annually  30 ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
every  city  and  country  is  renewed  every  thirty 
years. 

Hatching. — The  following  singular  fact  was 
first  brought  into  public  notice  by  Mr.  Yarrel, 
and  will  be  found  in  his  papers  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal.  The  fact 
alluded  to  is,  that  there  is  attached  to  the  upper 
mandible  of  all  young  birds  about  to  be  hatched 
a  horny  appendage,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
more  effectually  to  make  perforations  in  the 


possesses  fifty  pence  ;  another  desires  to  sell  a  j  shell,  and  contribute  to  their  own  liberation 


horse,  warranted  without  blemish,  and  only  to 
be  disposed  of  because  the  owner  has  no  fur- 
ther use  for  it.  The  last  part  of  the  sentence 
alone  bears  no  relation  to  the  truth,  as  the 
animal  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  owner,  or  to 
any  one  else.  A  third  is  eloquent  on  the 
virtues  of  a  vegetable  pill,  which  cures  all 
diseases  ;  to  which  it  should  have  been  added, 
by  destroying  both  the  disease  and  the  patient. 


This  sharp  prominence,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Yarrel,  becomes  opposed  to  the  shell  at  various 
points,  in  a  line  extending  throughout  its  whole 
circumference,  about  one  third  below  the  larger 
end  of  the  egg;  and  a  series  of  perforations, 
more  or  less  numerous,  are  thus  effected  by  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  chick,  weakening 
the  shell  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  muscular 
power  of  the  bird ;  it  is  thus  ultimately  enabled, 


A  fourth,  acknowledging  the  most  disinterested  i  by  its  own  efforts,  to  break  the  walls  of  its 
intentions,  delicately  confesses  his  want  of  a  I  prison.  In  the  common  fowl,  this  horny  appen- 
wife  possessed  of  a  moderate  property,  while  !  dage  falls  off  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  chick  is 
stating  himself  to  be  a  gentleman  of  middle  j  hatched ;  in  the  pigeon  it  sometimes  remains 
age  with  a  small  income :  but,  in  truth,  his  |  on  the  beak  ten  or  twelve  days ;  this  arises, 


income  is  so  small,  that  it  might  have  been 
named  without  the  use  of  figures,  and  the 
middle  of  his  age  is  as  near  the  end  of  his  life 
as  may  be.  Here  a  worthy  citizen  offers  some 
pipes  of  foreign  wines  of  the  most  approved 
vintage,  and  he  is  the  most  likely  person  to 
know  their  genuineness,  having  manufactured 
them  in  his  own  warehouse.  Here,  an  honest 
tradesman  announces  that  he  is  selling  off  his 
goods,  much  under  prime  cost,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  which  benefit  will  prove  to  be 
a  great  loss,  he  having  most  successfully  swin- 
dled every  person  who  would  give  him  credit. 
Wherever  the  eye  glances  it  finds  evidence  that 


doubtless,  from  the  young  pigeons  being  fed 
by  the  parent  bird  for  some  time  after  being 
hatched ;  and  thus  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
young  using  the  beak  for  picking  up  its  food. 
— Jennings's  Ornithologia. 

Travelling. — Children,  destined  by  their 
parents  to  be  travellers  should  be  thrown  into 
a  pail  of  ice  the  moment  they  are  born,  and 
then  transfixed  for  half  an  hour  to  the  kitchen 
fire ;  they  may  have  to  swim  across  frozen  rivers, 
and  run  a  race  in  the  torrid  zone,  more  tha  n 
once  before  they  die : — they  should  be  often  fe  d 
on  bread  and  water,  and  sometimes  not  at  all; 
one  set  of  people°preys  upon  another,  as  one  ! in  tne  deserts  of  Arabia  there  is  seldom  any  of 
species  of  insect  is  devoured  by  a  more  power-  j  either they  should  be  clad  thinly ;  the  bri- 
ful  one.— Mepldsiopliiles  in  London.  \  gands  of.  Terracma  frequently  strip  their  vic- 

A  luminous  Insect — The  Cocoy 

They  may  dislike  this  at  the  time, 


I  tims : — they  should  know  how  to  go  naked  on 
,  *    .     emergencies ;  tailors  are  not  to  be  had  in  the 
beetle  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  m  j  ^derness 
length,  and  what  is  wonderful  to  relate,  she  L    ,  '«  , 

carries  by  her  side,  just  above  her  waist;  two  |  ^t  they  will  thank  their  parents  for  it  hereafter, 
brilliant  lamps,  which  she  lights  up  at  pleasure  Glve  the  future  traveller  those  books  to  read, 
with  the  solar  phosphorus  furnished  her  by  i  which  stimulate  most  the  natural  curiosity ; 
nature.  These  little  lamps  do  not  flash  and  j  the  more  extravagant  (truth  can  be  had  any- 
glimmer,  like  that  of  the  lire-fly,  but  give  as  where)  the  better.  Munchausen  is  a  good  book, 
steady  a  light  as  the  gas-light,  exhibiting  two  if  he  be  intended  for  Germany. 


perfect  spheres,  as  large  as  a  minute  pearl, 
which  afford  light  enough  to  the  darkest  sight 
to  enable  one  to  read  print  by  them.  On  car- 
rying her  into  a  dark  closet  in  the  day  time, 
she  immediately  illuminates  her  lamps,  and 
instantly  extinguishes  them  on  coming  again 
into  the  light. 

Population. — Supposing  the  earth  to  be 
peopled  with  1,000,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
and  allowing  thirty-three  years  for  a  genera- 
tion, the  deaths  of  each  year  amount  to 
30,000,000,  of  each  day  to  82,000,  and  of  each 
hour  to  3,416.     But  as  the  number  of  deaths 


Carr  will  do 

for  Holland,  and  Ireland — (if  any  one  travels 
there  now  that  he  can  travel  anywhere  else  ; ) 
Chateaubriand  for  Greece  and  the  East ;  Eustace 
for  Italy  ;  Blayney,  and  the  rest  of  the  Fudge 
Family  for  France ;  and  as  for  Switzerland, 
leave  him  to  William  Tell,  and  Macready,  and 
the  Panoramas. 

The  West  Indian  white  cannot  bear  with 
temper  to  see  the  mixing  of  the  offspring  of  a 
black  and  white  illustrated  by  mixing  a  glass 
of  port  wine  or  claret  with  water,  five  several 
times,  after  which  the  mixture  becomes  to  all 
appearance  pure  water. 
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Popping  the  Question. — A  smart,  dapper 
little  fellow  whose  name  was  Parr,  was  very 
much  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Anne  Marr;  but  as  impudence  nor  even  the 
"modest  assurance"  were  exactly  his  forte,  he 
was  exceedingly  puzzled  how  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  poor  fellow  put  it  off  from  day  to 
day,  being  only  able  to  look  unutterable  at  the 
dear  object  of  his  affections.  At  last,  however, 
chance  or  fortune  (which  you  will)  befriended 
him,  for  dining  one  day  in  company  with  "  her 
his  soul  held  most  dear,"  he  happened  to  have 
Parmesan  cheese  before  him,  and  the  lady  a 
plate  of  Marmalade.  Nunc  aut  nunquam,  now 
or  never,  says  Parr  to  himself,  and  "screwing 
up  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  and  mak- 
ing all  proper  use  of  his  eyes  as  auxiliaries  in 
this  momentous  affair,  he  ventured  to  say  to 
her,  "  Pray  will  you  have  a  little  Parr,  Miss 
Anne?"  to  which  the  lady  (her  eyes  instantly 
sparkling  with  delight)  replied  "yes,  if  you  are 
for  Marr  my  Lad."  The  awful  business  of 
"popping  the  question"  being  thus  happily 
got  over,  the  delighted  couple  shortly  after- 
wards entered  into  the  silken  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, and  on  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding- 
day,  never  fail  to  have  Parmesan  cheese  and 
Marmalade  on  the  table,  when  the  happy  hus- 
band tells  his  friends  the  story  of  his  "  popping 
the  question." 

An  Excellent  Recipe  for  Bouillon,  the 
Common  Soup  of  France. — This  soup,  or  broth, 
as  we  should  perhaps  designate  it  in  England, 
is  made  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  in  every 
family  of  respectability  in  France ;  and  by  the 
poorer  classes  as  often  as  their  means  will  en- 
able them  to  substitute  it  for  the  vegetable  or 
maigre  soups  on  which  they  are  more  common- 
ly obliged  to  subsist.  It  is  served  usually,  on 
the  first  day,  with  slices  of  untoasted  bread 
soaked  in  it;  on  the  second,  it  is  generally 
varied  with  vermicelli,  rice,  or  semolina.  The 
ingredients  are,  of  course,  often  otherwise  pro- 
portioned than  as  we  have  given  them,  and  more 
or  less  meat  is  allowed,  according  to  the  taste 
or  circumstances  of  the  persons  for  whom  the 
bouillon  is  prepared  ;  but  the  process  of  mak- 
ing it  is  always  the  same,  and  is  thus,  described 
(rather  learnedly)  by  one  of  the  most  skillful 
cooks  in  Europe : — "  The  stock  pot  of  the  French 
artisan,"  says  Monsieur  Careme,  "supplies  his 
principal  nourishment ;  and  it  is  thus  managed 
by  his  wife,  who  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  conducts  the  process  in  a 
truly  scientific  manner.  She  first  lays  the  meat 
into  her  earthen  stock-pot,  and  pours  cold  water 
to  it  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  quarts  to 
three  pounds  of  the  beef ;  she  then  places  it  by 


tender  and  palatable  meat ,  but  if  the  pot  be 
placed  and  kept  over  a  quick  fire,  the  albumen 
will  coagulate,  harden  the  meat,  prevent  the 
water  from  penetrating  it,  and  the  ozmazome  from 
disengaging  itself ;  the  result  will  be  a  broth 
without  flavour  or  goodness,  and  a  tough,  dry 
bit  of  meat." — Miss  Acton's  Modern  Cookery. 

Tall  People. — The  king  of  France,  being 
at  Calais,  sent  over  an  embassador,  a  verie 
tall  person,  upon  no  other  errand  but  a  comple- 
ment to  the  king  of  England.  At  his  audience 
he  appeared  in  such  a  light  garb,  that  after- 
wards the  king  ask'd  Lord-keeper  Bacon  "  what 
he  thought  of  the  French  embassador?"  He 
answer'd,  "That  he  was  a  verie  proper  man." 
— "I,"  his  majestie  replied,  "  but  what  think 
you  of  his  head-piece  ?  is  he  a  proper  man  for 
the  office  of  an  embassador?" — "Sir,"  return- 
ed he,  "it  appears  too  often,  that  tall  men  are 
like  high  houses  of  four  or  five  stories,  wherein 
commonlie  the  uppermost  room  is  worst-furnished." 

A  Gentleman. — To  tell  the  reader  exactly 
what  class  of  persons  was  meant  to  be  designat- 
ed by  the  word  gentleman,  is  a  difficult  task. 
The  last  time  we  heard  it,  was  on  visiting  a 
stable  to  look  at  a  horse,  when,  inquiring  for 
the  coachman,  his  stable-keeper  replied,  "He 
has  just  stepped  to  the  public  house  along  with 
another  gentleman." 

The  following  is  the  negro's  definition  of  a 
gentleman : — "  Massa  make  de  black  man  workee 
— make  de  horse  xoorkee — make  de  ox  workee — 
make  every  ting  workee,  only  de  hog :  he,  de  hog, 
no  workee;  he  eat,  he  drink,  he  walk  about,  he 
go  to  sleep  when  he  please,  he  liff  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

Persons  of  Distinction. — Of  German  pride 
we  have  the  following  extraordinary  anecdote : 
— A  German  lord  left  orders  in  his  will  not  to 
be  interred,  but  that  he  might  be  enclosed  up- 
right in  a  pillar,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  hol- 
lowed and  fastened  to  a  post  in  the  parish,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  peasant  or  slave  from 
walking  over  his  body. 

Self  Esteem. — Some  Frenchmen  who  had 
landed  on  the  cost  of  Guinea,  found  a  negro 
prince  seated  under  a  tree,  on  a  block  of  wood 
for  his  throne,  and  three  or  four  negroes  armed 
with  wooden  pikes,  for  his  guards.  His  sable 
majesty  anxiously  inquired,  "  Do  they  talk 
much  of  me  in  France." 

The  noise  of  the  Ganges  is  really  like  the  sea- 
As  we  passed  near  a  hollow  and  precipitous 
part  of  the  bank,  ou  which  the  wind  set  full, 
it  told  on  my  ear  exactly  as  if  the  tide  was  com- 
ing in  ;  and  when  the  moon  rested  at  night  on 


the  side  of  the  fire,  where  it  slowly  becomes         V™**  an+d  as  i4  ^?n  seemed,  this  shoreless 


extent  of  water,  we  might  have  fancied  our- 
selves in  the  cuddy  of  an  Lndiaman,  if  our  cabin 
were  not  too  near  the  water. — Heber's  Journal. 


hot;  and  as  it  does  so  the  heat  enlarges  the 
fibre  of  the  meat;  dissolves  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stances which  it  contains,  allows  the  albumen 

(or  the  muscular  part  which  produces  the  scum)   

to  disengage  itself,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Henry  Koavsell. 

the  wp, .MM  U  the  ,rt  savoury  part  of  ZC&^T^t^»^Z 

the  meat)  to  be  diffused  through  the  broth,  also  be  received  by  A.  H.  Armour  &  Co  ,  H.  Scobie, 

Thus,  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  boiling  Wesleyan  Book  Room,  J.  Leslie,  Toronto:  M.  Macken- 

it  in  the  rrpntlpst  mnnnpr  n  rplisliino-  inrl  mi  drick'  Hamilton;  J .  Simpson,  P.  M.  Whitelaw,  Niagara  ; 

u  in  me  gentlest  manner  a  relishing  and  nu-  and  b  all  Bookseller9  and  Postmasters  throughout  the 

tntious  soup  will  be  obtained,  and  a  dish  of  province. 
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Sunday,  3d.—  We  left  Gaeta  early.  If  the 
scene  was  so  beautiful  in  the  evening — how 
bright,  how  lovely  it  was  this  morning !  The 
sun  had  not  long  risen  ;  and  a  soft  purple  mist 
hung  over  part  of  the  sea ;  while  to  the  north 
and  west  the  land  and  water  sparkled  and 
glowed  in  the  living  light.  Some  little  fishing- 
boats  which  had  just  put  off,  rocked  upon  the 
glassy  sea,  which  lent  them  a  gentle  motion, 
though  itself  appeared  all  mirror-like  and 
motionless.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  in 
full  foliage  literally  bent  over  the  water ;  and 
it  was  so  warm  at  half-past  eight  that  I  felt 
their  shade  a  relief. 

After  leaving  Gaeta,  the  first  place  of  note 
is  or  teas  Minturnum,  where  Marius  was  taken, 
concealed  in  the  marshes  near  it.  The  marshes 
remain,  the  city  has  disappeared.  Capua  is 
still  a  large  town;  but  it  certainly  does  not 
keep  up  its  ancient  fame  for  luxury  and  good 
cheer:  for  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  any  thing  to  eat.  The  next  town  is 
Avversa,  a  name  unknown,  I  believe,  in  the 
classical  history  of  Italy  :  it  was  founded,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  by  the  Norman  knights. 
Near  this  place  is  or  was  the  convent  where 
Queen  Joanna  strangled  her  husband  Andrea, 
with  a  silken  cord  of  her  own  weaviug.  So 
says  the  story  ;  non  lo  credo  io. 

From  Avversa  to  Naples  the  country  is  not 
interesting  ;  but  fertile  and  rich  beyond 
description :  an  endless  succession  of  vineyards 
and  orange  groves.  At  length  we  reached 
Naples  ;  all  tired  and  in  a  particularly  sober 
and  serious  mood :  we  remembered  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  had  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  Carnival ;  and  great  was  our 
amazement  at  the  scene  which  met  us  on  our 
arrival — 

I  looked,  I  stared,  I  smiled,  I  laughed  :  and  all 
The  weight  of  sadness  was  in  wonder  lost. 

The  whole  city  seemed  one  vast  puppet- 
show;  and  the  noisy  gayety  of  the  crowded 
streets  almost  stunned  me.  One  of  the  first 
objects  we  encountered  was  a  barouche  full  of 
Turks  and  Sultanas,  driven  by  an  old  woman 
in  a  tawdry  court-dress  as  coachman  ;  while  a 
merry-andrew  and  a  harlequin  capered  behind 
as  footmen.  Owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the 
city,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  our  way 
through  the  motley  throng  of  masks,  beggars, 
lazzaroni,  eating-stalls,  carts  and  carriages,  we 
4.  D 
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were  nearly  three  hours  traversing  the  streets 
before  we  reached  our  inn  on  the  Chiaja. 

I  feel  tired  and  over-excited:  I  have  been 
standing  on  my  balcony  looking  out  upon  the 
moonlit  bay,  and  listening  to  the  mingled 
shouts,  the  laughter,  the  music  all  around  me; 
and  thinking — till  I  feel  in  no  mood  to  write. 

*  *  *  ikgr  .  * 
1th. — Last  night  we  visited  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlo.  It  did  not  strike  me  as  equal  to 
the  Scala  at  Milan.  The  form  is  not  so  fine, 
the  extent  of  the  stage  is,  or  appeared  to  be, 
less ;  but  there  is  infinitely  more  gilding  and 
ornament:  the  mirrors  and  lights,  the  sky- 
blue  draperies  produce  a  splendid  effect,  and 
the  coup-d'eeid  is,  on  the  whole,  more  gay, 
more  theatre-like.  It  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  many  of  the  audience  were  in  domi- 
noes and  fancy  dresses :  a  few  were  masked. 
Rossini's  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  which  contains, 
I  think,  more  melody  than  all  his  other  operas 
put  together,  (the  Tancredi  perhaps  excepted) 
was  most  enchantingly  sung,  and  as  admirably 
acted;  and  the  beautiful  classical  ballad  of 
"  Niobe  and  her  Children,"  would  have 
appeared  nothing  short  of  perfection,  had  I 
not  seen  the  Didone  Abbandonata  at  Milan. 
But  they  have  no  actress  here  like  the  graceful, 
the  expressive  Pallerini ;  nor  any  actor  equal 
to  the  iEneas  of  the  Scala. 

The  Austrians,  who  are  paramount  here, 
allow  masks  only  twice  a  week,  Sundays  and 
Thursdays.  The  people  seem  determined  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  this  restriction  on 
their  pleasures  by  every  allowed  excess  during 
the  two  days  of  merriment  which  their  despotic 
conquerors  have  spared  them.  I  am  told  by 
M**  and  S**,  our  Italian  friends,  that  the 
Carnival  is  now  fallen  off  from  its  wild  spirit 
of  fanciful  gayety,  that  it  is  stupid,  dull,  taste- 
less, in  comparison  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Austrian  police. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  propriety  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  resorted  to  for 
curbing  the  excesses  of  the  Carnival :  I  think 
if  people  will  run  away  instead  of  fighting  for 
their  national  rights,  they  must  be  content  to 
suffer  accordingly — but  I  meddle  not  with 
politics,  and  with  all  my  heart  abhor  them. 
Whatever  the  gayeties  of  the  Carnival  may 
have  been  formerly,  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  fantastic,  a  more  picturesque, 
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a  more  laughable  scene  than  the  Strada  di 
Toledo  exhibited  to-day ;  the  whole  city  seemed 
to  wear  "  one  universal  grin;"  and  such  an 
incessant  fire  of  sugar-plums  (or  what  seemed 
such)  was  carried  on,  and  with  such  eagerness 
and  mimic  fury,  that  when  our  carriage  came 
out  of  the  conflict,  we  all  looked  as  if  a  sack 
of  flour  had  been  shaken  over  us.  The  imple- 
ments t^sed  in  this  ridiculous  warfare  are,  for 
common  purposes,  little  balls  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  flour,  made  to  resemble  small  com- 
fits :  friends  and  acquaintances  pelted  each 
other  with  real  confetti,  and  those  of  the  most 
delicious  and  expensive  kinds.  A  double  file 
of  carriages  moved  in  a  contrary  direction 
along  the  Corso  ;  a  space  in  the  middle  and  on 
each  side  being  left  for  horsemen  and  pedes- 
trians, and  ihe  most  exact  order  was  main- 
tained by  the  guards  and  police  ;  so  that  if  by 
chance  a  carriage  lost  its  place  in  the  line,  it 
was  impossible  to  recover  it,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately obliged  to  leave  the  street,  and  re-enter 
by  one  of  the  extremities.  Besides  the  war- 
fare carried  on  below,  the  balconies  on  each 
side  were  crowded  with  people  in  gay  or 
grotesque  dresses,  Avho  had  sacks  of  bon-bons 
before  them,  from  which  they  showered  volleys 
upon  those  beneath,  or  aimed  across  the  street 
at  each  other :  some  of  them  filled  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  then  dexterously  loosening  the 
corners,  and  taking  a  certain  aim,  flung  a 
volley  at  once.  This  was  like  a  cannon  loaded 
with  grapeshot,  and  never  failed  to  do  the  most 
terrific  execution. 

Among  the  splendid  and  fanciful  equipage 
of  the  masqueraders,  was  one,  containing  the 
Duke  of  Monteleone's  family,  in  the  form  of  a 
ship,  richly  ornamented,  and  drawn  by  six 
horses  mounted  by  masks  for  postillions.  The 
forepart  of  the  vessel  contained  the  duke's 
party,  dressed  in  various  gay  costumes,  as 
Tartar  warriors  and  Indian  queens.  In  the 
stern  were  the  servants  ""and  attendants, 
travestied  in  the  most  grotesque  and  ludicrous 
style.  This  magnificent  and  unwieldy  car  had 
by  some  chance  lost  its  place  in  the  procession, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  whip  in ;  as  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  among  the  charioteers  not  to 
yield  the  pas.  Our  coachman,  however,  was 
ordered  (though  most  unwilling)  to  draw  up 
and  make  way  for  it ;  and  this  little  civility 
was  acknowledged ;  not  only  by  a  profusion  of 
bows,  but  by  such  a  shower  of  delicious  sugar- 
plums, that  the  seats  of  our  carriage  were 
literally  covered  with  them,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  flung  into  our  laps  elegant  little 
baskets,  fastened  with  ribands,  and  filled  with 
exquisite  sweetmeats.  I  could  not  enter  into 
all  this  with  much  spirit;  "  non  son  io  quel 
ch'un  tempo  fui :"  but  I  was  an  amused,  though 
a  quiet  spectator ;  and  sometimes  saw  much 
more  than  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in 
the  battle.  I  observed  that  to-day  our  carriage 
became  an  object  of  attention,  and  a  favourite 
point  of  attack  to  several  parties  on  foot  and 
in  carriages :  and  I  was  at  no  loss  to  discover 
the  reason.  I  had  with  me  a  lovely  girl,  whose 
truly  English  style  of  beauty,  her  brilliant 
bloom  heightened  by  her  eager  animation,  her 


lips  dimpled  with  a  thousand  smiles,  and  her 
whole  countenance  radiant  with  glee  and 
mischievous  archness,  made  her  an  object  of 
admiration,  which  the  English  expressed  by  a 
fixed  stare,  and  the  Italians  by  sympathetic 
smiles,  nods,  and  all  the  usual  superlatives  of 
delight.  Among  our  most  potent  and  malig- 
nant adversaries,  was  a  troop  of  elegant  masks 
in  a  long  open  carriage,  the  form  of  which  was 
totally  concealed  by  the  boughs  of  laurel,  and 
wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  with  which  it  was 
covered.  It  was  drawn  by  six  fine  horses, 
fancifully  caparisoned,  ornamented  with  plumes 
of  feathers,  and  led  by  grotesque  masks.  In 
the  carriage  stood  twelve  persons  in  black  silk 
dominoes,  black  hats,  and  black  masks  ;  with 
plumes  of  crimson  feathers,  and  rich  crimson 
sashes.  They  were  armed  with  small  painted 
targets  and  tin  tubes,  from  which  they  shot 
volleys  of  confetti,  in  such  quantities  and  with 
such  dexterous  aim,  that  we  were  almost  over- 
whelmed whenever  we  passed  them.  It  was 
in  vain  we  returned  the  compliment ;  our  small 
shot  rattled  on  their  masks,  or  bounded  from 
their  shields,  producing  only  shouts  of  laughter 
at  our  expense. 

A  favourite  style  of  mask  here  is  the  dress 
I  of  an  English  sailor,  straw  hats,  blue  jackets, 
|  white  trousers,  and  very  white  masks  with 
I  pink  cheeks :  we  saw  hundreds  in  this  whimsical 
j  costume. 

13tk. — On  driving  home  rather  late  this 
j  evening,  and  leaving  the  noise,  the  crowds,  the 
i  confusion  and  festive  folly  of  the  Strada  di 
Toledo,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  which, 
j  from  its  beauty,  no  less  than  by  the  force  of 
!  contrast,  strongly  impressed  my  imagination, 
j  The  shore  was  silent  and  almost  solitary :  the 
j  bay  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  as  still  as  a 
:  frozen  lake :  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  mountains 
|  round  were  all  of  the  same  hue,  a  soft  gray, 
|  tinged  with  violet,  except  where  the  sunset  had 
I  left  a  narrow  crimson  streak  along  the  edge  of 
|  the  sea.    There  was  not  a  breeze,  not  the 
i  slightest  breath  of  air,  and  a  single  vessel,  a 
!  frigate  with  all  its  white  sails  crowded,  lay 
motionless  as  a  monument  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  in  which  it  was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 
I  have  seen  the  bay  more  splendidly  beautiful ; 
but  I  never  saw  so  peculiar,  so  lovely  a  picture. 
It  lasted  but  a  short  time:  the  transparent 
purple  veil  became  a  dusky  pall,  and  night  and 
shadow  gradually  enveloped  the  whole. 
***** 

How  I  love  these  resplendent  skies  and  blue 
j  seas !    Nature  here  seems  to  celebrate  a  con- 
{ tinual  Festa,  and  to  be  for  ever  deckod  out  in 
I  holyday  costume  !    A  drive  along  the  "  sempre 
I  beata  Mcrgellina"   to  the  extremity  of  the 
Promontory  of  Pausilippo  is  positive  enchant- 
ment :  thence  we  looked  over  a  landscape  of 
such  splendid  and  unequalled  interest !  the 
shores  of  Baia,  where  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Pliny,  Meaenas,  lived;  the  white  towers  of 
Puzzuoli  and  the  Islands  of  Ischia,  Procida, 
and  Nisida.    There  was  the  Sybil's  Cave,  Lake 
Acheron,  and  the  fabled  Lethe;  there  the 
sepulchre  of  Misenus,  who  defied  the  Triton ; 
and  the  scene  of  the  whole  sixth  book  of  the 
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^neid,  which  I  am  now  reading  in  Annibal 
Caro's  translation ;  there  Agrippina  mourned 
Germanicus ;  and  there  her  daughter  fell  a 
victim  to  her  monster  of  a  son.  At  our  feet 
lay  the  lovely  little  Island  of  Nisida,  the  spot 
on  which  Brutus  and  Portia  parted  for  the  last 
time  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

To  the  south  of  the  bay  the  scenery  is  not 
less  magnificent,  and  scarcely  less  dear  to 
memory  :  Naples,  rising  from  the  sea  like  an 
amphitheatre  of  white  palaces,  and  towers, 
and  glittering  domes :  beyond,  Mount  Vesuvius, 
with  the  smoke  curling  from  its  summit  like  a 
silver  cloud,  and  forming  the  only  speck  upon 
the  intense  blue  sky ;  along  its  base  Portici, 
Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  glitter  in  the  sun ; 
every  white  building — almost  every  window  in 
every  building — distinct  to  the  eye  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles:  farther  on,  and 
perched  like  white  nests  on  the  mountainous 
promontory,  lie  Caltel  a  Mare,  and  Sorrento, 
the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  and  his  asylum  when 
the  injuries  of  his  cold-hearted  persecutors  had 
stung  him  to  madness,  and  drove  him  here  for 
refuge  to  the  arms  of  his  sister.  Yet,  farther 
on,  Capua  rises  from  the  sea,  a  beautiful 
object  in  itself,  but  from  which  the  fancy  gladly 
turns  to  dwell  again  upon  the  snowy  buildings 
of  Sorrento. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival,  tbe  last 
night  of  the  opera  :  the  people  are  permitted 
to  go  in  masks,  and  after  the  performance  will 
be  a  ball.  To-day,  when  Baldi  was  describing 
the  excesses  which  usually  take  place  during 
the  last  few  hours  of  the  Carnival,  he  said, 
"  the  man  who  has  but  half  a  shirt  will  pawn 
it  to-night  to  buy  a  good  supper  and  an  opera- 
ticket  :  to-morrow  for  fish  and  soup-maigre — 
fasting  and  repentance!" 

#■  *  *  *  * 

Saturday,  23c?. — I  have  just  seen  a  most 
magnificent  sight ;  one  which  I  have  often 
dreamed  of,  often  longed  to  behold,  and  having 
beheld,  never  shall  forget.  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
at  this  moment  blazing  like  a  huge  furnace  ; 
throwing  up  every  minute,  or  half  minute, 
columns  of  fire  and  red  hot  stones,  which  fall 
in  showers  and  bound  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  east,  there  are  two  distinct 
streams  of  lava  descending,  which  glow  with 
almost  a  white  heat,  and  every  burst  of  flame 
is  accompanied  by  a  sound  resembling  cannon 
at  a  distance. 

I  can  hardly  write,  my  mind  is  so  overflow- 
ing with  astonishment,  admiration,  and  sublime 
pleasure  :  what  a  scene  as  I  looked  out  on  the 
bay  from  the  Sante  Lucia !  On  one  side,  the 
evening  star  and  the  thread-like  crescent  of  the 
new  moon  were  setting  together  over  Pau- 
silippo,  reflected  in  lines  of  silver  radiance  on 
the  blue  sea ;  on  the  other  the  broad  train  of 
fierce  red  light  glared  upon  the  water  with  a 
fitful  splendour,  as  the  explosions  were  more 
or  less  violent :  before  me  all  was  so  soft,  so 
lovely,  so  tranquil !  while  I  had  only  to  turn 
my  head  to  be  awe-struck  by  the  convulsion  of 
fighting  elements. 

I  remember,  that  on  our  first  arrival  at 
Naples,  I  was  disappointed  because  Vesuvius 


did  not  smoke  so  much  as  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  pictures  and  descriptions.  The 
smoke  then  lay  like  a  scarcely  perceptible  cloud 
on  the  highest  point,  or  rose  in  a  slender 
white  columm ;  to-day  and  yesterday,  it  has 
rolled  from  the  crater  in  black  volumes,  mixing 
with  the  clouds  above,  and  darkening  the  sky. 

Half-past  twelve. — I  have  walked  out  again  : 
the  blaze  from  the  crater  is  less  vivid;  but 
there  are  now  four  streams  of  lava  issuing  from 
it,  which  have  united  in  two  broad  currents, 
one  of  which  extends  below  the  hermitage.  It 
is  probable  that  by  to-morrow  night  it  will 
have  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 

Sunday,  24:th. — Just  returned  from  chapel  at 
the  English  ambassador's,  where  the  service 
was  read  by  a  dandy  clergyman  to  a  crowd  of 
fine  and  superfine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  crushed 
together  into  a  hot  room.  I  never  saw 
extravagance  in  dress  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
as  it  is  by  my  countrywomen  here, — whether 
they  dress  at  the  men  or  against  each  other,  it 
is  equally  bad  taste.  The  sermon  to-day  waa 
very  appropriate,  from  the  text,  "  Take  ye  no 
thought  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on,"  and,  I  dare 
say,  it  was  listened  to  with  singular  edification. 

5  o'clock. — We  have  been  driving  along  the 
Strada  Nuova,  in  L**'s  britchka,  whence  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  Vesuvius.  There  are 
tremendous  bursts  of  smoke  from  the  crater. 
At  one  time  the  whole  mountain,  down  to  the 
very  base,  was  almost  enveloped,  and  the 
atmosphere  round  it  loaded  with  the  vapour, 
which  seemed  to  issue  in  volumes  half  as  large 
as  the  mountain  itself.  If  horses  are  to  be 
had  we  go  up  to-night. 

Monday  night. — I  am  not  in  a  humour  to 
describe  or  give  way  to  any  poetical  flights, 
but  I  must  endeavour  to  give  a  faithful,  sober, 
and  circumstantial  account  of  our  last  night's 
expedition,  while  the  impression  is  yet  fresh 
on  my  mind ;  though  there  is,  I  think,  little 
danger  of  my  forgetting.  We  procured  horses, 
which,  from  the  number  of  persons  proceeding 
on  the  same  errand  with  ourselves,  was  a 
matter  of  some  difiiculty.  We  set  out  at  seven 
in  the  evening  in  an  open  carriage,  and  almost 
the  whole  way  we  had  the  mountain  before  us, 
spouting  fire  to  a  prodigious  height.  The  road 
was  crowded  with  groups  of  people,  who  had 
come  out  from  the  city  and  environs  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  the  magnificent  spectacle,  and 
numbers  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  those 
little  flying  corricoli  which  are  peculiar  to 
Naples.  As  we  approached,  the  explosions 
became  more  and  more  vivid,  and  at  every 
tremendous  burst  of  fire  our  friend  L**  jumped 
half  off  his  seat,  making  most  loud  and  charac- 
teristic exclamations, — "  By  Jove  !  a  magnifi- 
cent fellow  !  now  for  it,  whizz  !  there  he  goes, 
sky  high,  by  George !"  The  rest  of  the  party 
were  equally  enthusiastic  in  a  different  style  ; 
and  I  sat  silent  and  quiet  from  absolute  inability 
to  express  what  I  felt.  I  was  almost  breathless 
with  wonder,  and  excitement,  and  impatience 
to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action.  While  my 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  mountain,  my  attention 
was,  from  time  to  time,  excited  by  regular  rows 
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of  small  shining  lights,  six  or  eight  in  number, 
creeping,  as  it  seemed,  along  the  edge  of  the 
stream  of  lava  ;  and,  when  contrasted  with  the 
red  blaze  which  rose  behind,  and  the  gigantic 
black  background,  looking  like  a  procession  of 
glow-worms.  These  were  the  torches  of  travel- 
lers ascending  the  mountain,  and  I  longed  to  be 
one  of  them. 

We  reached  Resina  a  little  before  nine,  and 
alighted  from  the  carriage ;  the  ascent  being 
so  rugged  and  dangerous,  that  only  asses  and 
mules  accustomed  to  the  road  are  used.  Two 
only  were  in  waiting  at  the  moment  we  arrived, 
which  L*'*  immediately  secured  for  me  and 
himself;  and  though  reluctant  to  proceed 
without  the  rest  of  the  party,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  on  before,  that  we  might  not  lose 
time,  or  hazard  the  loss  of  our  monture.  We 
set  off  then,  each  with  two  attendants,  a  man 
to  lead  our  animals  and  a  torch-bearer.  The 
road,  as  we  ascended,  became  more  and  more 
steep  at  every  step,  being  over  a  stream  of 
lava,  intermixed  with  stones  and  ashes,  and 
the  darkness  added  to  the  difficulty.  But  how 
shall  I  describe  the  scene  and  the  people  who 
surrounded  us  ;  the  landscape  partially  lighted 
by  a  fearful  red  glare,  the  precipitous  and 
winding  road  bordered  by  wild  looking  gigantic 
aloes,  projecting  their  huge  spear-like  leaves 
almost  across  our  path,  and  our  lazzaroni 
attendants  with  their  shrill  shouts,  and  strange 
dresses,  and  wild  jargon,  and  striking  features, 
and  dark  eyes  flashing  in  the  gleam  of  the 
torches,  which  they  flung  round  their  heads  to 
prevent  their  being  extinguished,  formed  a 
scene  so  new,  so  extraordinary,  so  like  romance, 
that  my  attention  was  frequently  drawn  from 
the  mountain,  though  blazing  in  all  its  tumul- 
tuous magnificence. 

The  explosions  succeeded  each  other  with 
terrific  rapidity  about  two  in  every  three 
minutes  ;  and  the  noise  I  can  only  compare  to 
the  roaring  and  hissing  of  ten  thousand 
imprisoned  winds,  mingled  at  times  with  a 
rumbling  sound  like  artillery  or  distant  thun- 
der. It  frequently  happened  that  the  guides, 
in  dashing  their  torches  against  the  ground, 
set  fire  to  the  dried  thorns  and  withered  grass, 
and  the  blaze  ran  along  the  earth  like  wildfire, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  poor  L**,  who  saw  in 
every  burning  bush  a  stream  of  lava  rushing 
to  overwhelm  us. 

Before  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  Her- 
mitage, situated  between  Vesuvius  and  the 
Somma,  and  the  highest  habitation  on  the 
mountain.  A  great  number  of  men  were 
assembled  within,  and  guides,  lazzaroni,  ser- 
vants, and  soldiers,  were  lounging  round.  I 
alighted,  for  I  was  benumbed  and  tired,  but 
did  not  like  to  venture  among  those  people, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  wait  for 
the  rest  of  our  party  a  little  farther  on.  We 
accordingly  left  our  donkeys  and  walked  for- 
ward upon  a  kind  of  high  ridge  which  serves  to 
fortify  the  Hermitage  and  its  environs  against 
the  lava.  From  this  path,  as  we  slowly 
ascended,  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  erup- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  scene  around  us,  in  its 
romantic  interest  and  terrible  magnificence, 


mocked  all  power  of  description.  There  were, 
at  this  time,  five  distinct  torrents  of  lava 
rolling  down  like  streams  of  molten  lead ;  one 
of  which  extended  above  two  miles  below  us, 
and  was  flowing  towards  Portici.  The  show- 
ers of  red  hot  stones  flew  up  like  thousands  of 
sky-rockets  :  many  of  them  being  shot  up 
perpendicularly,  fell  back  into  the  crater, 
others  falling  on  the  outside  bounded  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  with  a  velocity  which 
would  have  distanced  a  horse  at  full  speed : 
these  stones  were  of  every  size,  from  two  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

My  ears  were  by  this  time  wearied  and 
stunned  by  the  unceasing  roaring  and  hissing 
of  the  flames,  while  ray  eyes  were  dazzled  by 
the  glare  of  the  red,  fierce  light :  now  and  then 
I  turned  them  for  relief  to  other  features  of 
the  picture,  to  the  black  shadowy  masses  of 
the  landscape  stretched  beneath  us,  and 
speckled  with  shining  lights,  which  showed 
how  many  were  up  and  watching  that  night ; 
and  often  to  the  calm  vaulted  sky  above  our 
heads,  where  thousands  of  stars  (not  twinkling 
as  through  our  hazy  or  frosty  atmosphere,  but 
shining  out  of  "  heaven's  profoundest  azure," 
with  that  soft  steady  brilliancy  peculiar  to  a 
highly  rarified  medium,)  looked  down  upon 
this  frightful  turmoil  in  all  their  bright  and 
placid  loveliness.  Nor  should  I  forget  one 
other  feature  of  a  scene  on  which  1  looked  with 
a  painter's  eye.  Great  numbers  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  now  occupying  Naples,  were  on  the 
mountains,  assembled  in  groups,  some  standing, 
some  sitting,  some  stretched  on  the  ground 
and  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  amazement  and  admiration :  and  as 
the  shadowy  glare  fell  on  their  tall  martial 
figures  and  glittering  accoutrements,  I  thought 
I  had  never  beheld  anything  so  wildly  pictu- 
resque. 

The  remainder  of  our  party  not  yet  appear- 
ing, we  sent  back  for  our  asses  and  guides, 
and  determined  to  proceed.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  our  companions  came  up,  and  here  a 
division  took  place  ;  some  agreeing  to  go 
forward,  the  rest  turning  back  to  wait  at  the 
Hermitage.  I  was  of  course  one  of  those  who 
advanced.  My  spirits  were  again  raised,  and 
the  grand  object  of  all  this  daring  and  anxiety 
was  to  approach  near  enough  to  a  stream  of 
lava  to  have  some  idea  of  its  consistency,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  flowed  or  trickled  down. 
The  difficulties  of  our  road  now  increased,  "if 
road  that  might  be  called  which  road  was 
none,"  but  black  loose  ashes,  and  masses  of 
scoria  and  lava  heaped  in  ridges,  or  broken 
into  hollows  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described. 
Even  my  animal,  though  used  to  the  path,  felt 
his  footing  at  every  step,  and  if  the  torch  was 
by  accident  extinguished,  he  stopped,  and 
nothing  could  make  him  move.  My  guide, 
Andrea,  was  very  vigilant  and  attentive,  and 
in  the  few  words  of  Italian  he  knew,  encouraged 
me,  and  assured  me  there  was  no  danger.  I 
had,  however,  no  fear :  in  fact,  I  was  infinitely 
too  much  interested  to  have  been  alive  to 
danger,  had  it  really  existed.  Salvador, 
well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  Mount 
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Vesuvius,  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  R.  as  his 
guide.  He  is  the  principal  cicerone  on  the 
mountain.  It  is  his  business  to  despatch  to  the 
king  every  three  hours  a  regular  account  of 
the  height  of  the  eruption,  the  progress,  extent, 
and  direction  of  the  lava,  and  in  short,  the 
most  minute  particulars.  He  also  corresponds, 
as  he  assured  me,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ; 
and  is  employed  to  inform  him  of  every  inte- 
resting phenomenon  which  takes  place  on  the 
mountain.  This  man  has  resided  at  the  foot 
of  it,  and  been  principal  guide  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  knows  every  inch  of  its  territory. 

As  the  lava  had  overflowed  the  usual  foot- 
path leading  to  that  conical  eminence  which 
forms  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  the 
exterior  of  the  crater,  we  were  obliged  to  alight 
from  our  sagacious  steeds ;  and,  trusting  to 
our  feet,  walk  over  the  ashes  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  path,  or  the  ground  rather, 
for  there  was  no  path,  was  now  dangerous  to 
the  inexperienced  foot ;  and  Salvador  gallantly 
took  me  under  his  peculiar  care.  He  led  me 
on  before  the  rest,  and  I  followed  with  confi- 
dence. Our  object  was  to  reach  the  edge  of  a 
stream  of  lava,  formed  of  two  currents  united 
in  a  point.  It  was  glowing  with  an  intense 
heat :  and  flowing,  not  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
alarm  us,  but  rather  slowly,  and  by  fits  and 
starts.  Trickling,  in  short,  is  the  word  which 
expresses  its  motion :  if  one  can  fancy  it 
applied  to  any  object  on  so  large  a  scale. 

At  this  time  the  eruption  was  at  its  extreme 
height.    The  column  of  fire  was  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  of  a  mile  high  ;  and  the  stones 
were  throwu  up  to  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  I 
quarter.    I  passed  close  to  a  rock  about  four  | 
feet  in  diameter,  which  had  rolled  down  some  I 
time  before  :  it  was  still  red  hot,  and  I  stopped  J 
to  warm  my  hands  at  it.     At  a  short  distance  I 
from  it  lay  another  stone  or  rock,  also  red  hot,  , 
but  six  times  the  size.     I  walked  on  first  with  ! 
Salvador  till  we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  j 
lava :  at  this  moment  a  prodigious  stone,  fol-  j 
lowed  by  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  came  j 
rolling  down  upon  us  with  terrific  velocity.  j 
The  gentlemen  and  guides  all  ran ;  my  first 
impulse  was  to  run  too :  but  Salvador  called  j 
me  to  stop  and  see  what  direction  the  stone 
would  take.     I  saw  the  reason  of  this  advice,  | 
and  stopped.     In  less  than  a  second  he  seized  \ 
my  arm  and  hurried  me  back  five  or  six  yards. 
I  heard  the  whizzing  sound  of  the  stone  as  it  j 
rushed  down  behind  me.    A  little  farther  on  it 
met  with  an  impediment,  against  which  it 
bolted  with  such  force  that  it  flew  up  into  the 
air  to  a  great  height,  and  fell  in  a  shower  of  red 
hot  fragments.     All  this  passed  in  a  moment : 
I  have  shuddered  since  when  I  have  thought  of 
that  moment ;  but  at  the  time,  I  saw  the  dan- 
ger without  the  slightest  sensation  of  terror. 
I  remember  the  ridiculous  figures  of  the  men, 
as  they  scrambled  over  the  ridges  of  scoria ; 
and  was  struck  by  Salvador's  exclamation,  who 
shouted  to  them  in  a  tone  which  would  have 
become  Caesar  himself, — "Che  tema! — Sono 
Salvador !" 

We  did  not  attempt  to  turn  back  again: 
which  I  should  have  done  without  any  hesitation 


if  any  one  had  proposed  it.  To  have  come 
thus  far,  and  to  be  so  near  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  and  then  to  run  away  at  the  first  alarm ! 
it  was  a  little  provoking.  The  road  was 
extremely  dangerous  in  the  descent.  I  was 
obliged  to  walk  part  of  the  way,  as  the  guides 
advised,  and  but  for  Salvador,  and  the  interest- 
ing information  he  gave  me  from  time  to  time, 
I  think  I  should  have  been  overpowered.  He 
amused  and  fixed  my  attention  by  his  intelli- 
gent conversation,  his  assiduity,  and  solicitude 
for  my  comfort,  and  the  naivete  and  self-com- 
placency with  which  his  information  was  con- 
veyed. He  told  me  he  had  visited  Mount  Etna 
{en  amateur)  during  the  last  eruption  of  that 
mountain,  and  acknowledged,  with  laudable 
candour,  that  Vesuvius,  in  its  grandest  mo- 
ments, was  a  mere  bonfire  in  comparison :  the 
whole  cone  of  Vesuvius,  he  said,  was  not 
larger  than  some  of  the  masses  of  rock  he  had 
seen  whirled  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  rolling  down  its  sides.  He  frequently 
made  me  stop  and  look  back :  and  here  I  should 
observe  that  our  guides  seemed  as  proud  of  the 
performance  of  the  mountain,  and  as  anxious 
to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  as  the 
keeper  of  a  menagerie  is  of  the  tricks  of  his 
dancing  bear,  or  the  proprietor  of  "  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory"  of  his  raree-show.  Their 
enthusiastic  shouts  and  exclamations  would 
have  kept  up  my  interest,  had  it  flagged.  "  0 
veda,  Signora  !  0  bella  !  0  stupenda  !"  The 
last  great  burst  of  fire  was  accompanied  by  a 
fresh  overflow  of  lava,  which  issued  from  the 
crater,  on  the  west  side,  in  two  broad  streams, 
and  united  a  few  hundred  feet  below,  taking 
the  direction  of  Torre  and  del  Greco.  After 
this  explosion  the  eruption  subsided,  and  the 
mountain  seemed  to  repose :  now  and  then 
showers  of  stones  flew  up,  but  to  no  great 
height,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  vivid 
flames.  There  was  a  dull  red  light  over  the 
mouth  of  the  crater,  round  which  the  smoke 
rolled  in  dense  tumultuous  volumes,  and  then 
blew  off  towards  the  south-west. 

After  a  slow  and  difficult  descent,  we  reached 
the  Hermitage.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I 
was  glad  to  rest  a  few  minutes.  My  good 
friend  Salvador  brought  me  a  glass  of  Lachry- 
ma  Christi  and  the  leg  of  a  chicken  ;  and  with 
recruited  spirits  we  mounted  our  animals  and 
again  started. 

The  descent  was  infinitely  more  slow  and 
difficult  than  the  ascent,  and  much  more  trying 
to  the  nerves.  I  had  not  Salvador  at  my  side, 
nor  the  mountain  before  me,  to  beguile  me 
from  my  fears ;  at  length  I  prevailed  on  one  of 
our  attendants,  a  fine  tall  figure  of  a  man,  to 
sing  to  me ;  and  though  he  had  been  up  the 
mountain  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
he  sang  delightfully,  and  with  great  spirit  and 
expression,  as  he  strided  along  with  his  hand 
upon  my  bridle,  accompanied  by  a  magnificent 
rumbling  bass  from  the  mountain,  which  every 
now  and  then  drowned  the  melody  of  his  voice 
and  made  me  start.  It  was  past  three  when 
we  reached  Resina,  and  nearly  five  when  we 
got  home ;  yet  I  rose  this  morning  at  my  usual 
hour,  and  do  not  feel  much  fatigued.  About 
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twelve  to-day  1  saw  Mount  Vesuvius,  looking 
as  quiet  and  placid  as  the  first  time  I  viewed 
it.  There  was  little  smoke,  and  neither  the 
glowing  lava  nor  the  flames  were  visible  in  the 
glare  of  the  sunshine.  The  atmosphere  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  as  I  gazed,  almost  mis- 
doubting my  senses,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  tremendous  scene  1  had 
witnessed  but  a  few  hours  before. 

26th. — The  eruption  burst  forth  again  to-day, 
and  is  exceedingly  grand,  though  not  equal  to 
what  it  was  on  Sunday  night.  The  smoke 
rises  from  the  crater  in  dense  black  masses, 
and  the  wind  having  veered  a  few  points  to  the 
southward,  it  is  now  driven  in  the  direction  of 
Naples.  At  the  moment  I  write  this,  the  skies 
are  obscured  by  rolling  vapours,  and  the  sun, 
which  is  now  setting  just  opposite  to  Vesuvius, 
shines,  as  I  have  seen  him  through  a  London 
mist,  red,  and  shorn  of  his  beams.  The  sea  is 
angrj'  and  discoloured  ;  the  day  most  oppres- 
sive^ sultry,  and  the  atmosphere  thick,  sul- 
phurous, and  loaded  with  an  almost  impalpable 
dust,  which  falls  on  the  paper  as  I  write. 

March  Ath. — We  have  had  delicious  weather 
almost  ever  since  we  arrived  at  Naples,  but  I 
these  last  three  days  have  been  perfectly 
heavenly.    I  never  saw  or  felt  anything  like 
the  enchantment  of  the  earth,  air,  and  skies.  : 
The  mountain  has  been  perfectly  still,  the 
atmosphere  without  a  single  cloud,  the  fresh  j 
verdure  bursting  forth  all  around  us,  and  every  j 
breeze  visits  the  senses,  as  if  laden  with  a  i 
renovating  spirit  of  life,   and  wafted  from  i 
Elysium.    Whoever  would  truly  enjoy  nature, 
should  see  her  in  this  delicious  land:  "  Ou  la  ! 
plus  douce  nuit  succede  au  plus  beau  jour ;"  j 
for  here  she  seems  to  keep  holyday  all  the  3rear 
round.    To  stand  upon  my  balcony,  looking  ; 
out  upon  the  sunshine,  and  the  glorious  bay  : 
the  blue  sea,  and  the  pure  skies — and  to  feel 
that  indefinite  sensation  of  excitement,  that  I 
superjlu  de  vie,  quickening  every  pulse  and 
thrilling  through  every  nerve — is  a  pleasure  , 
peculiar  to  this  climate,  where  the  mere  con-  j 
sciousness  of  existence  is  happiness  enough.  I 
Then  evening  comes  on,  lighted  by  a  moon  and 
starry  heavens,  whose  softness,  richness,  and 
splendour  are  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who 
have  lived  always  in  the  vapoury  atmosphere 
of  England — dear  England !    I  love,  like  an 
Englishwoman,  its  fireside  enjoyments  and 
home-felt  delights :  an  English  drawing-room 
with  all  its  luxurious  comforts — carpets  and 
hearth-rugs,  curtains  let  down,  sofas  wheeled 
round,  and  a  group  of  family  faces  round  a 
blazing  fire — is  a  delightful  picture;  but  for 
the  languid  frame,  and  the  sick  heart,  give  me 
this  pure  elastic  air  "  redolent  of  spring  ;"  this 
reviving  sunshine  and  all  the  witchery  of  these 
deep  blue  skies !  *         *  * 

Numbers  of  people  set  off  post-haste  from 
Rome  to  see  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  arrived  here  Wednesday  and  Thursday ; 
just  time  enough  to  be  too  late.  Among  them 
our  Roman  friend  Frattino,  who  has  afforded 
me  more  amusement  than  all  our  other  acquain- 
tances together,  and  deserves  a  niche  in  my 
gallery  of  characters. 


Frattino  is  a  young  Englishman,  who,  if  he 
were  in  England,  would  probably  be  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Eton  or  Oxford,  for  he  is  scarce 
past  the  age  of  boyhood  ;  but  having  been 
abroad  since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  early 
plunged  into  active  and  dissipated  life,  he  is  an 
accomplished  man  of  fashion  and  of  the  world, 
with  as  many  airs  and  caprices  as  a  spoiled 
child.  He  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  creature 
of  his  sex  I  ever  saw ;  so  like  the  Antinous, 
that  at  Rome  he  went  by  that  name.  The 
exquisite  regularity  of  his  features,  the  grace- 
ful air  of  his  head,  his  antique  curls,  the 
faultless  proportions  of  his  elegant  figure,  make 
him  a  thing  to  be  gazed  on,  as  one  looks  at  a 
statue.  Then  he  possesses  talents,  wit,  taste, 
and  information:  the  most  polished  and  capti- 
vating manners  where  he  wishes  to  attract,— 
high  honour  and  generosity  where  women  are 
not  concerned, — and  all  the  advantages  attend- 
ing on  rank  and  wealth  :  but  under  this 
fascinating  exterior,  1  suspect  our  Frattino  to 
be  a  very  worthless,  as  well  as  a  very  unhappy 
being.  While  he  pleases,  he  repels  me.  Thero 
is  a  want  of  heart  about  him,  a  want  of  fixed 
principles — a  degree  of  profligacy,  of  selfish- 
ness, of  fickleness,  caprice,  and  ill-temper,  and 
an  excess  of  vanity — which  all  his  courtly 
address  and  savoir  faire  cannot  hide.  What 
would  be  insufferable  in  another,  is  in  him 
bearable,  and  even  interesting  and  amusing : 
such  is  the  charm  of  manner.  But  all  this 
cannot  last ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  Frattino,  a  few  years  hence,  emerge  from 
his  foreign  frippery,  throw  aside  his  libertine 
folly,  assume  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  his 
rank  in  British  society  ;  and  be  the  very  cha- 
racter he  now  affects  to  despise  and  ridicule — 
"  a  true-bred  Englishman,  who  rides  a  tho- 
rough-bred horse. '? 

*  *  *         *  * 

Our  excursion  to  Pompeii  yesterday  was  "  a 
pic-nic  party  of  pleasure,"  a  VAnglaise.  Now 
a  party  of  pleasure  is  proverbially  a  bore  :  and 
our  expedition  was  in  the  beginning  so  unpro- 
mising, so  mismanaged — our  party  so  numer- 
ous, and  composed  of  such  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  opposite  tempers,  tastes,  and  cha- 
racters, that  I  was  in  pain  for  the  result.  The 
day,  however,  turned  out  more  pleasant  than  1 
expected  :  exterior  polish  supplied  the  want  of 
something  better,  and  our  excursion  had  its 
pleasures,  though  they  were  not  such  as  I 
should  have  sought  at  Pompeii.  I  felt  myself 
a  simple  unit  among  so  many,  and  found  it 
easier  to  sympathize  with  others  than  to  make 
a  dozen  others  sympathize  with  me. 

We  were  twelve  in  number,  distributed  in 
three  light  barouches,  and  reached  Pompeii  in 
about  two  hours  and  a  half — passing  by  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  through  Portici,  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  l'Annonziata.  The  streams  of  lava 
which  overwhelmed  Torre  del  Greco,  in  1794, 
are  still  black  and  barren ;  but  the  town  itself 
is  rising  from  its  ruins ;  and  the  very  lava 
which  destroyed  it  serves  as  the  material  to 
rebuild  it. 

We  entered  Pompeii  by  the  street  of  the 
tombs :  near  them  are  the  semicircular  seats, 
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so  admirably  adapted  for  conversation,  that  I 
wonder  we  have  not  sofas  on  a  similar  plan  and 
similar  scale.  I  need  not  dwell  on  particulars, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  book  of  travels : 
on  the  whole,  my  expectations  were  surpassed, 
though  my  curiosity  was  not  half  gratified. 

The  most  interesting  thing  I  saw — in  fact 
the  only  thing,  for  which  paintings  and  descrip- 
tions had  not  previously  prepared  me — was  a 
building  which  has  been  excavated  within  the 
last  fortnight :  it  is  only  partly  laid  open, 
and  labourers  are  now  at  work  upon  it.  Anti- 
quarians have  not  yet  pronounced  on  its  name 
and  design ;  but  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  some 
public  edifice,  perhaps  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes.  The  paintings  on  the  walls  are  the 
finest  which  have  yet  been  discovered:  they 
are  exquisitely  and  tastefully  designed ;  and 
though  executed  merely  for  effect,  that  effect  is 
beautiful.  I  remarked  one  female  figure  in  the 
act  of  entering  a  half-open  door ;  she  is  repre- 
sented with  pencils  and  a  palette  of  colours  in 
her  hand,  similar  to  those  which  artists  now 
use :  another  very  graceful  female  holds  a  lyre 
of  peculiar  construction.  These,  I  presume, 
were  two  of  the  muses :  the  rest  remained  hid- 
den. There  were  two  small  panels  occupied 
by  sea-pieces,  with  galleys  ;  and  two  charming 
landscapes,  so  well  coloured,  and  drawn  with 
such  knowledge  of  perspective  and  effect,  that 
if  we  may  form  a  comparative  idea  of  the  best 
pictures  from  these  specimens  of  taste  and  skill 
in  mere  house-painting,  the  ancients  must  have 
excelled  us  as  much  in  painting  as  in  sculp 


a  portico,  running  round  a  central  court.  This 
court  is  in  general  beautifully  paved  with 
mosaic,  having  a  fountain  or  basin  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  possibly  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
drawing-room.  It  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  lovely  country  lived  like 
their  descendants,  mostly  in  the  open  air,  and 
met  together  in  their  public  walks,  or  in  the 
forums  and  theatres.  If  they  saw  company, 
the  guests  probably  assembled  under  the  porti- 
coes, or  in  the  court  round  the  fountain.  The 
houses  seem  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  birds  construct  their  nests ;  as  places  of 
retreat  and  shelter,  rather  than  of  assemblage 
and  recreation  :  the  grand  object  was  to  exclude 
the  sunbeams ;  and  this,  which  gives  such 
gloomy  and  chilling  ideas  in  our  northern 
climes,  must  here  have  been  delicious. 

Hurried  on  by  a  hungry,  noisy,  merry  party, 
we  at  length  reached  the  Caserna  (the  ancient 
barracks,  or  as  Forsyth  will  have  it,  the  proe- 
torium).  The  central  court  of  this  building 
has  been  converted  into  a  garden :  and  here, 
under  a  weeping  willow,  our  dinner-table  was 
spread.  Where  Englishmen  are,  there  will  be 
good  cheer  if  possible ;  and  our  banquet  was  in 
truth  most  luxurious.  Besides  more  substan- 
tial cates,  we  had  oysters  from  Lake  Lucrine, 
and  classically  excellent  they  were ;  London 
bottled  porter,  and  half  a  dozen  different  kind  a 
of  wine.  Our  dinner  went  off  most  gayly,  but 
no  order  was  kept  afterward :  the  purpose  of 
our  expedition  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  gene- 
ral mirth :  many  witty  things  were  said  and 


ture.    I  remarked  on  the  wall  of  an  entrance  j  done,  and  many  merry  ones,  and  not  a  few  silly 


or  corridor  a  dog  starting  at  a  wreathed  and 
crested  snake,  vividly  coloured,  and  full  of 
spirit  and  expression.  While  I  lingered  here 
a  little  behind  the  rest,  and  most  reluctant  to 
depart,  a  ragged  lazzarone  boy  came  up  to  me, 
and  seizing  my  dress,  pointed  to  a  corner,  and 
made  signs  that  he  had  something  to  show  me. 
I  followed  him  to  a  spot  where  a  quantity  of 
dust  and  ashes  was  piled  against  a  wall.  He 
began  to  scratch  away  this  heap  of  dirt  with 
hands  and  nails,  much  after  the  manner  of  an 
ape,  every  now  and  then  looking  up  in  my  face 
and  grinning.     The  impediment  being  cleared 


ones.  We  visited  the  beautiful  public  walk 
and  the  platform  of  the  old  temple  of  Hercules 
(I  call  it  old  because  it  was  a  ruin  when 
Pompeii  was  entire) :  the  Temple  of  Isis,  the 
Theatres,  the  Forum,  the  Basilica,  the  Amphi- 
theatre, which  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  more  elliptical  in  form  than  any  of 
those  I  have  yet  seen,  and  the  School  of  Elo- 
quence, where  R**  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
gave  us  an  oration  extempore,  equally  pithy, 
classical,  and  comical.  About  sunset  we  got. 
into  the  carriages  and  returned  to  Naples. 
Of  all  the  heavenly  days  we  have  had  since 


away,  there  appeared  on  the  wall  behind  a  j  we  came  to  Naples,  this  has  been  the  most 


most  beautiful  aerial  figure,  with  floating  dra- 
pery, representing  either  Fame  or  Victory: 
but  before  I  had  time  to  examine  it,  the  little 
rogue  flung  the  earth  up  again  so  as  to  conceal 
it  completely,  then  pointing  significantly  at  the 
other  workmen,  he  nodded,  shrugged,  gesticu- 
lated, and  held  out  both  his  paws  for  a  recom- 
pense, which  I  gave  him  willingly  ;  at  the  same 
time  laughing  and  shaking  my  head  to  show  I 
understood  his  knavery.  I  rewarded  him  appa- 
rently beyond  his  hopes,  for  he  followed  me 
down  the  street,  bowing,  grinning,  and  cutting 
capers  like  a  young  savage. 

The  streets  of  Pompeii  are  narrow,  the 
houses  are  very  small,  and  the  rooms,  though 
often  decorated  with  exquisite  taste,  are  con- 
structed without  any  regard  to  what  toe  should 
term  comfort  and  convenience  ;  they  are  dark, 
confined,  and  seldom  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  have  a  general  communication  with 


heavenly ;  and  of  all  the  lovely  scenes  I  have 
beheld  in  Italy,  what  I  saw  to-day  has  most 
enchanted  my  senses  and  imagination.  The 
view  from  the  eminence  on  which  the  old  tem- 
ple stood,  and  which  was  anciently  the  public 
promenade,  was  splendidly  beautiful  :  the 
whole  landscape  was  at  one  time  overflowed 
with  light  and  sunshine,  and  appeared  as  if 
seen  through  an  impalpable  but  dazzling  veil. 
Towards  evening  the  outlines  became  more 
distinct :  the  little  white  towns  perched  upon 
the  hills,  the  gentle  sea,  the  fairy  Island  of 
Rivegliano  with  its  old  tower,  the  smoking  cra- 
ter of  Vesuvius,  the  bold  forms  of  Mount 
Lactarius  and  Cape  Minerva,  stood  out  full  and 
clear  under  the  cloudless  sky :  as  we  returned, 
I  saw  the  sun  sink  behind  Capri,  which 
appeared  by  some  optical  illusion  like  a  glori- 
ous crimson  transparency  suspended  above  the 
horizon :  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  were 
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flushed  with  the  richest  rose  colour,  which  j  from  the  lowest  beginnings,  by  toil  and  patient 
gradually  softened  and  darkened  into  purple :  j  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  minutest  articles 
the  short  twilight  faded  away,  and  the  full  j  of  expense,  and  profit.  But  you  must  give  up 
moon,  rising  over  Vesuvius,  lighted  up  the  '  the  pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a 
scenery  with  a  softer  radiance. — Mrs.  Jameson.  \  free  unsuspicious  temper.     If  you  preserve 

;your  integrity,  it  must  be  coarse-spun  and 
•  vulgar  honesty.    Those  high  and  lofty  notions 

OH't         i  of  morals  which  you  brought  with  you  from  the 
j  schools,  must  be  considerably  lowered,  and 
mixed  with  the  baser  alloy  of  a  jealousy  and 
worldly-minded  prudence.    You  must  learn  to 


ON 


INCONSISTENCY  IN 
EXPECTATIONS. 


As  most  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  world 
arises  rather  from  disappointed  desires,  than 
from  positive  evil,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  attain  just  notions  of  the  laws  and 
order  of  the  universe,  that  we  may  not  vex 
ourselves  with  fruitless  wishes,  or  give  way  to 
groundless  and  unreasonable  discontent.  The 
laws  of  natural  philosophy,  indeed,  are  tolerably 
xmderstood  and  attended  to  ;  and  though  we 
may  suffer  inconveniences,  we  are  seldom  dis- 
appointed in  consequence  of  them.  No  man 
expects  to  preserve  orange-trees  in  the  open 
air  through  an  English  winter ;  or  when  he 


do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things  ;  and  for  the  nice 
embarrassment  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous 
spirit,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  fast  as  possible.  You  must  shut  your  heart 
against  the  muses,  and  be  content  to  feed  your 
understanding  with  plain,  household  truths. 
In  short  you  must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your 
ideas,  or  polish  your  taste,  or  refine  your  sen- 
timents ;  but  must  keep  on  in  one  beaten  track, 
without  turning  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  "  But  I  cannot  submit  to  drudgery  like 
this — I  feel  a  spirit  above  it."    'Tiswell:  be 


has  planted  an  acorn,  to  see  it  become  a  large  j  above  it  then ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you  are 


oak  in  a  few  months.  The  mind  of  man 
naturally  yields  to  necessity ;  and  our  wishes 


not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?    That  too 


soon  subside  when  we  see  the  impossibility  of  \  ma7  De  purchased— by  steady  application,  and 
their  being  gratified.  Now,  upon  an  accurate  ,  lonS  solitary  hours  of  study  and  reflection, 
inspection,  we  shall  find,  in  the  moral  govern-  Bestow  these  and  you  shall  be  wise.  "But 
ment  of  the  world,  and  the  order  of  the  intel-  (saJs  the  man  of  letters)  what  a  hardship  is  it 
lectual  system,  laws  are  determinate,  fixed  and  ! tnat  many  an  illiterate  fellow,  who  cannot 
invariable  as  any  in  Newton's  rrincipia.  The  construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on  his  coach, 
progress  of  vegetation  is  not  more  certain  than  [  sha11  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I 
the  growth  of  habit ;  nor  is  the  power  of  at-  \  have  little  more  than  the  common  conveniences 
traction  more  clearly  proved  than  the  force  of  ;  of  life  !"    Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune 


affection  or  the  influence  of  example.  The 
man  therefore  who  has  well  studied  the  opera- 
tions in  mind  as  well  as  in  matter,  will  acquire 
a  certain  moderation  and  equity  in  his  claims 
upon  Providence.  He  never  will  be  disap- 
pointed either  in  himself  or  others.  He  will 
act  with  precision,  and  expect  that  effect  and 
that  alone  from  his  efforts,  which  they  are 


that  you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youth 
in  study  and  retirement  ?  Was  it  to  be  rich 
that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  spring  ?  Have  you  then  mistaken 
your  path,  and  ill  employed  your  industry, 
what  reward  have  I  then  for  all  my  labors  ?  " 
What  reward.    A  large  comprehensive  soul, 


naturally  adapted  to  produce.  For  want  of  I  wel1  Purged  from  vulgar  fears,  and  perturba- 
this,  men  of  merit  and  integrity  often  censure  \  tloas>  and  prejudices ;  able  to  comprehend  and 
the  dispositions  of  Providence  for  suffering  j  interpret  the  works  of  man— of  God.    A  rich, 


characters  they  despise  to  run  away  with 
advantages,  which,  they  yet  know,  are  purchas- 
ed by  such  means  as  a  high  and  noble  spirit 
could  never  submit  to.  If  you  refuse  to  pay  the 
price,  we  expect  the  purchase  ?  We  should 
consider  this  world  as  a  great  mart  of  commerce, 
where  fortune  exposes  to  our  view  various 
commodities,  riches,  ease,  tranquility,  fame, 
integrity,  knowledge.  Every  thing  is  marked 
at  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  our  labor  our  in- 
genuity, is  so  much  ready  money 
are  to  lay  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Examine, 
compare,  choose,  reject,  but  stand  to  your  own 
judgment ;  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you 
have  purchased  one  thing,  repine  that  you  do 
not  possess  another  which  you  did  not  purchase. 


flourishing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  entertainment  and  reflec- 
tion. A  perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas,  and  a 
conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelligence.  And 
what  reward  can  you  ask  besides  ? 

"But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the 
economy  of  Providence,  that  such  a  one,  who 
is  a  mean  dirty  fellow,  should  have  amassed 
wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  ?"  Not  in 
the  least.  He  made  himself  a  mean  dirty  fel- 
which  we  i  low  for  that  end.  He  has  paid  his  health,  his 
conscience  and  his  liberty,  for  it ;  and  will  you 
envy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your 
head  and  blush  in  his  presence,  because  he 
outshines  you  in  equipage  and  show  ?  Lift  up 
your  brow  with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to 


Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  industry,  yourself,  I  have  not  these  things,  it  is  true 
that  a  steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  our  |  but  it  is  because  I  have  not  sought,  because  I 


faculties,  directed  to  one  end,  will  generally 
insure  success.  Would  you,  for  instance,  be 
rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth 
the  sacrificing  every  thing  else  to  ?  You  may 
then  be  rich.    Thousands  have  become  so, 


I  have  not  desired  them ;  it  is  because  I  possess 
something  better.  I  have  chosen  my  lot.  I 
am  content  and  satisfied. 

You  are  a  modest  man — you  love  quiet 
and  independence,  and    have  a  delicacy  and 
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reserve  in  your  temper  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  elbow  your  way  in  the  world, 
and  be  the  herald  of  your  t>wn  merits.  Be 
content  then  with  a  modest  retirement,  with 
the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends,  with  the 
praises  of  a  blameless  heart,  and  a  delicate  in- 
genuous spirit ;  but  resign  the  splendid  dis- 
tinctions of  the  world  to  those  who  can  better 
scramble  for  them. 

The  man  whose  tender  sensibility  of  con- 
science, and  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of 
morality,  make  him  scrupulous  and  fearful 
of  offending,  is  often  heard  to  complain  of  the 
disadvantages  he  lies  under  in  every  path  of 
honor  and  profit.  "  Could  I  but  get  over  some 
nice  points,  and  conform  to  the  practice  and 
opinion  of  those  about  me,  I  might  stand  as 
fair  a  chance  as  others  for  dignities  and  prefer- 
ment." And  why  can  you  not  ?  What 
hinders  you  from  discarding  this  scrupulosity 
of  yours,  which  stands  so  grievously  in  your 
way  ?  If  it  be  a  small  thing  to  enjoy  a 
healthful  mind,  sound  at  every  core,  that  does 
not  shrink  from  the  keenest  inspection ;  in- 
ward freedom  from  remorse  and  perturbation  ; 
unsullied  whiteness  and  simplicity  of  manners ; 
a  genuine  integrity ; 

Pure  in  the  la,st  recesses  of  the  mind : 

ifyoufliink  these  advantages  an  inadequate 
recompense  for  what  you  resign,  dismiss  your 
scruples  this  instant,  and  be  a  slave-merchant, 
a  parasite,  or — what  you  please  ; 

If  these  he  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes  : 

and  as  you  have  not  the  spirit  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  be  wise  enough  not  to  forego 
the  emoluments  of  vice. 

I  much  admire  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  in  that  they  never  attempted,  as 
our  moralists  often  do,  to  lower  the  tone  of 
philosophy,  and  make  it  consistent  with  the 
indulgences  of  indolence  and  sensuality.  They 
never  thought  of  having  the  bulk  of  mankind 
for  their  disciples,  but  kept  themselves  as 
distinct  as  possible  from  a  worldly  life.  They 
plainly  told  men  that  sacrifices  were  required, 
and  what  advantages  they  were  which  might 
be  expected.  If  you  would  be  a  philosopher, 
these  are  the  terms.  You  must  do  thus  and 
thus  :  there  is  no  other  way.  If  not,  go  and 
be  one  of  the  vulgar. 

There  is  no  one  quality  gives  so  much  dignity 
to  a  character  as  consistency  of  conduct.  The 
most  characteristic  mark  of  a  great  mind  is  to 
choose  some  one  important  object,  and  pursue 
it  through  life.  It  was  this  made  Csesar  a 
great  man.  His  object  was  ambition  ;  he 
pursued  it  steadily,  and  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  to  it  every  interfering  passion  and  in- 
clination. 

There  is  a  pretty  passage  in  one  of  Lucian's 
dialogues,  where  Jupiter  complains  to  Cupid, 
that  though  he  has  had  so  many  intrigues,  he 
was  never  sincerely  beloved.  In  order  to  be 
loved,  says  Cupid,  you  must  lay  aside  your 
tegis  aud  your  thunder-bolts,  and  you  must 
curl  and  perfume  your  hair,  and  place  a  gar- 
land on  your  head,  and  walk  with  a  soft  step, 
and  assume  a  winning  obsequious  deportment. 
4  E 


But,  replied  Jupiter,  I  am  not  willing  to  resign 
[  so  much  of  my  dignity.  Then,  returned 
j  Cupid,  leave  off  desiring  to  be  loved. — He 
'  wanted  to  be  Jupiter  and  Adonis  at  the  same 
!  time. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  men  of  genius 
I  are  of  all  others  most  inclined  to  make  these 
;  unreasonable  claims.     As   their   relish  for 
j  enjoyment  is  strong,  their  views  large  and  com- 
prehensive, and  they  feel  themselves  lifted 
!  above  the  common  bulk  of  mankind,  they  are 
apt  to  slight  that  natural  reward  of  praise  anil 
admiration  which  is  vary  largely  paid  to  dis- 
tinguished abilities,  and  to  expect  to  be  called 
forth  to  public   notice   and  favor :  without 
considering  that  their  talents  are  commonly 
unfit  for  active  life  ;  that  their  eccentricity 
j  and  turn  for  speculation  disqualifies  them  for 
the  business  of  the  world,  which  is  best  carried 
on  by  men  of  moderate  genius ;   and  that 
society  is  not  bound  to  reward  any  one  who  is 
not  useful  to  it.    The  poets  have  been  a  very 
um-easonable  race,  and  have  often  complained 
loudly  of  the  neglect  of  genius  and  the  ingrati 
tude  of  the  age.    The  tender  and  pensive  Cow- 
ley, and  the  elegant   Shenstone,  had  their 
minds  tinctured  by  this  discontent ;  and  even 
the  sublime  melancholy  of  Young  was  too 
much  owing   to  the  stings  of  disappointed 
ambition. 

The  moderation  we  have  been  endeavouring 
i  to  inculcate  Avill  likewise  prevent  much  morti- 
fication and  disgust  in  our  commerce  with  man- 
kind. As  we  ought  not  to  wish  in  ourselves, 
so  neither  should  we  expect  in  our  friends, 
contrary  qualifications.  Young  and  sanguine, 
when  we  enter  into  the  world,  and  feel  our 
affections  drawn  forth  by  any  particular  excel- 
lence in  a  character,  we  immediately  give  it 
credit  for  all  others,  and  are  beyond  measure 
disgusted  when  we  come  to  discover,  as  we 
soon  must  discover,  the  defects  in  the  other 
side  of  the  balance.  But  nature  is  much  more 
frugal  than  to  heap  together  all  manner  of 
shining  qualities  in  one  glaring  mass.  Like  a 
judicious  painter,  she  endeavonrs  to  preserve  a 
certain  unity  of  style  and  coloring  in  her 
pieces.  Models  of  absolute  perfection  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  romance ;  where  exquisite 
beauty  and  brilliant  wit,  and  profound  judg- 
ment, and  immaculate  virtue,  are  all  blend- 
ed together  to  adorn  some  favorite  character. 
As  an  anatomist  knows  that  the  racer  cannot 
have  the  strength  of  the  draught-horse,  and 
that  winged  men,  griffins  and  mermaids,  must  be 
mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  so  the  phil- 
osopher is  sensible  that  there  are  combinations 
of  moral  qualities,  which  never  can  take  place 
but  in  idea.  There  is  a  different  air  and  com- 
plexion in  characters  as  well  as  in  faces, 
though  perhaps  each  equally  beautiful ;  and 
the  excellences  of  one  cannot  be  transferred  to 
another.  Thus,  if  one  man  possess  a  stoical 
apathy  of  soul,  acts  independent  of  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  fulfils  every  duty  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  you  must  not  expect  that 
man  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  weakness 
of  pity,  or  the  partialities  of  friendship :  you 
must  not  be  offended  that  he  does  not  fly  to 
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meet  you  after  a  short  absence ;  or  require  j 
from  him  the  convivial  spirit  and  honest  effu- 
Bi<ms  of  a  warm,  open,  susceptible  heart.    If  I 
another  is  remarkable  for  a  lively  active  zeal,  j 
inflexible  integrity,  a  strong  indignation  against  i 
vice,   and  freedom  in  reproving  it,  he  will 
probably  have  some  little  bluntness  in  his  ad-  » 
dress  not  altogether  suitable  to  polished  life ;  . 
will  want  the  winning  arts  of  conversation  ;  he  ! 
will  disgust  by  a  kind  of  haughtiness  and 
negligence  in  his  manner,  and  often  hurt  the 
delicacy  of  his  acquaintance  with  harsh  and  J 
diagreeablc  truths. 

There  is  a  cast  of  manners  peculiar  and 
becoming  to  age,  sex,  and  profession ;  one, 
therefore,  should  not,  throw  out  illiberal 1 
and  commonplace  censures  against  another. 
Each  is  perfect  in  its  kind.  A  woman  as  a 
woman,  a  tradesman  as  a  tradesman.  We  are 
often  hurt  by  the  brutality  and  sluggish  con- 
ceptions of  the  vulgar;  not  considering  that 
some  there  must  be  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  and  that  cultivated  genius, 
or  even  any  great  refinement  and  delicacy  in 
their  moral  feelings,  would  be  a  real  misfortune 
to  them. 

Let  us  then  study  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  The  man  who  is  master  of  this 
science,  will  know  what  to  expect  from  every 
one.  From  this  man,  wise  advice  ;  from  that, 
cordial  sympathy  ;  from  another,  casual  enter- 
tainment. The  passions  and  inclinations  of 
others  are  his  tools,  Avhich  he  can  use  with  as 
much  precision  as  he  would  the  mechanical 
powers;  and  he  can  as  readily  make  allowance 
for  the  workings  of  vanity,  or  the  bias  of  self- 
interest  in  his  friends,  as  for  the  power  of 
friction,  or  the  irregularities  of  the  needle. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 

[In  the  above  admirable  essay,  which  can 
never  be  sufficiently  reprinted,  the  chief  aim 
of  the  author  was  of  course  to  show  the  folly  of 
those  who  pine  for  external  worldly  advantages, 
while   enjoying    those  purer    and  serener 
pleasures  which  must  always  be  sacrificed 
when  the  other  class  of  benefits  are  exclusively 
pursued.    It  is  not  worth  while,  nevertheless, 
to  remark,  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  modified  \ 
diligence  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  world,  I 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  much  delightful 
recreation  in  the  flowery  fields  of  literature,  ' 
or  the  graver  shades  of  science  and  philosophy!  | 
Even  in  the  alteration  of  pursuits  which  such  j 
a  course  of  life  implies,  there  is  a  principle  \ 
pregnant  with  much  that  is  good.    A  change  ! 
of  occupation,  whether  from  business  to  amuse- 
ment,  or  from  amusement  to  business,  is  in  ! 
itself  pleasant  as  well  as  salutary.    The  man  ! 
of  business  may  be  elevated  and  refined  by  an  ! 
acquaintance  with  letters  and  science :  and 
the  man  of  letters  or  of  science  may  be  pre- 
served from  too  abstracted  modes  of  thinking, 
as  well  as  many  odd  habits  of  acting,  by  mix- 
ing a  little  in  business.    Upon  the  whole,  we  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  some  certain  j 
union  of  the  two  classes  of  pursuits  is  the  I 
surest  way  of  attaining  happiness] 


A  FRAGMENT. 
The  sentinel  sleeps  when  off  his  post;  the 
Moorfields  barker  enjoys  some  interval  of 
repose ;  moonshine  suffers  a  partial  eclipse  on 
Bank  holidays  among  the  omnium  gatherem  of 
Bulls  and  Bears  ;  the  doctor  gives  the  under- 
taker a  holiday  ;  Argus  sends  his  hundred  eyes 
to  the  Land  of  Nod,  and  Briareus  puts  his  cen- 
tury of  hands  in  his  pockets. — But  the  match- 
maker,  ante  and  post  meridian,  is  always  at  her 
post!  • 

"  The  News  teems  with  candidates  for  the 
noose  : — A  spinster  conjugally  inclined  ;  a 
bachelor  devoted  to  Hymen  ;  forlorn  widowers  ; 
widows  disconsolate  ;  and  why  not  '  A  daughter 
to  marry?'  Addresses  paid  per  post,  post 
paid !  For  an  introduction  to  the  belle,  ring 
the  bell !  None  but  principals  (with  a  princi- 
pal !)  need  apply." 

"  Egad,"  continued  Mr.  Bosky,  as  we  jour- 
neyed through  the  fields  a  few  mornings  after 
our  caravan  adventure,  to  pay  Uncle  Timothy 
a  visit  at  his  new  rus  in  urbe  near  Hampstead 
Heath,  "  it  will  soon  be  dangerous  to  dine  out, 
or  to  figure  in ;  for  a  dinner  may  become  an 
action  for  damages  :  and  a  dance,  matrimony 
without  benefit  of  clergy !  But  yesterday  I 
pic-nie'd  with  the  Muff's ;  buzzed  with  Brutus  ; 
endured  Ma,  vtusjust  civil  to  Miss ;  when  early 
this  morning  comes  a  missive  adopting  me  for 
a  son-in-law  !" 

We  congratulated  Mr.  Bosky  on  the  prospect 
of  his  speedily  becoming  a  Benedick. 

"  Bien  oblige  I  What!  ingraft  myself  on 
that  family  Upas  tree  of  ignorance,  selfishness, 
and  conceit !  Couple  with  triflers,  who,  hav- 
ing no  mental  resources  or  amusement  within 
themselves,  sigh  '  0 !  another  dull  day !'  and 
are  happy  only  when  some  gad-about  party 
drag  them  from  a  monotonous  home,  where 
nothing  is  talked  of  or  read  but  petty  scandal, 
fashions  for  the  month,  trashy  novels,  mantua- 
makers'  and  milliners'  bills !  I  can  laugh  at 
affectation,  but  I  loathe  duplicity  ;  I  can  pity 
a  fool,  but  I  scorn  a  flirt.  This  is  a  hackneyed 
ruse  of  Ma's.  The  last  coasting  season  of  the 
Muffs  has  been  comparatively  unprolific.  From 
Margate  to  Brighton  Miss  Matilda  counts  but 
five  proposals  positive,  and  half  a  dozen  pre- 
sumptive; in  the  latter  are  included  some 
broad  stares  at  Broadstairs  from  the  Holborn 
Hill  Demosthenes !  and  even  these  have  been 
furiously  scrambled  for  by  the  delicate  sisters 
for  their  marriageable  Misses !  '  Everybody,' 
says  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  1  loves  the  vir- 
tuous, whereas  the  vicious  do  scarcely  love  one 
another.' " 

An  oddity  crossed  our  path.  "  There  wad- 
dles," said  the  Laureat,  11  Mr.  Onessimus  Omni- 
um, who  thrice  on  every  Sabbath  takes  the 
round  of  the  Conventicles  with  his  pockets 
stuffed  full  of  bibles  and  psalm  books,  every 
one  of  which  (chapter  and  verse  pointed  out !) 
he  passes  into  the  hands  of  forgetful  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whom  he  opines  '  Consols,  and 
not  philosophy,  console !'  Pasted  on  the  inside 
cover  is  his  card,  setting  forth  the  address  and 
calling  of  Onessimus!  You  may  swear  that 
somebody  is  dead  in  the  neighbourhood,  (the 
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pious  Lynx  is  hunting  up  the  executors ! )  by 
seeing  hiui  out  of  '  the  Alley'  at  this  early 
time  of  the  day." 

Farther  a-field,  rambling  amidst  the  rural 
scenes  he  has  so  charmingly  described,  we 
shook  hands  with  Uncle  Timothy's  dear  friend, 
the  Author  of  a  work  "  On  the  Bsauties,  Har- 
monies, and  Sublimities  of  Nature.  Happy  old 
man !  Who  shall  say  that  fortune  deals  harshly, 
if,  in  taking  much  away,  she  leaves  us  virtue  ? 

Winding  through  a  verdant  copse,  we  sud- 
denly came  in  sight  of  an  elegant  mansion. 
From  a  flower- woven  arbour,  sacred  to  retire- 
ment, proceeded  the  notes  of  a  guitar. 

"Hush!"  said  the  Laureat,  colouring 
deeply, — "breathe  not!  Stir  not!"  And  a 
voice  of  surpassing  sweetness  sang 

Farewell  Autumn's  shady  bowers, % 
Purple  fruits  and  fragrant  flowers, 
Golden  fields  and  waving  corn, 
And  merry  lark  that  wakes  the  morn  ! 
Earth  a  mouruful  silence  keeps, 
Sec,  the  dewy  landscape  weeps  ! 
Hark  !  thro'  yonder  lonely  dell 
Gentle  zephyrs  sigh  farewell ! 

Call'd  ere  long  by  vernal  epring, 
Trees  shall  blossom,  birds  shall  sing  ; 
The  blushing  rose,  the  lily  fair, 
D.'ck  sweet  summer's  bright  parterre; 
Flosks  and  herds,  the  bounding  steed, 
Shall,  sporting,  crop  the  flowery  mead, 
And  bounteous  Nature  yield  again 
Her  ripen'd  fruits  and  golden  grain. 

Ere  the  landscape  fadis  fom  view, 

As  behind  yon  mountains  bine 

Sets  the  sun  in  glory  bright — 

And  the  regent  of  the  night. 

Throud  where  shines  the  blood-red  Mar*. 

With  her  coronet  of  star3, 

Silvers  woodland,  hill  and  dell. 

Lovely  Autumn  !  fare  thee  well. 

Was  Mr.  Bo3ky  in  love  with  the  songstress  or  j 
the  song  ?    Certes  his  manner  seemed  unusu- 
ally hurried  and  flurried;  and  one  or  two  of  j 
his  forced  whistles  sounded  like  suppressed ! 
tighs.    So  absent  was  he,  that,  not  regarding 
how  far  we  had  left  him  in  the  rear,  he  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  motionless,  as  if  waiting  for 
echo  to  repeat  the  sound ! 

We  thought — it  might  be  an  illusion — that  a  j 
fair  hand  waved  him  a  graceful  recognition,  j 
At  all  events  the  spell  was  soon  broken,  for  he  j 
bounded  along  to  us  like  the  roe,  with 

<;  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  thestile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  at  a  mile  a." 

The  laughing  Autolicus !  It  was  his  blithe- 
some note  that  first  made  us  acquainted  with 
Uncle  Timothy ! 

The  remembrance  of  boyhood  i3  ever  pleas- 
ing to  the  reflective  mind.  The  duties  that 
await  us  in  after  life ;  the  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments that  obstruct  our  future  progress  cast  a 
shade  over  those  impressions  that  were  once 
interwoven  with  our  existence.  But  it  is  only 
a  shade ;  recall  but  one  image  of  the  distant 
scene,  and  the  whole  rises  in  all  its  freshness 
and  verdure  ;  touch  but  one  string  of  this  for- 
gotten harmony,  and  every  chord  shall  vibrate  ! 

"  Arma,  vi-rump  que  cane-ol"  exclaimed  the 
Laureat,  pointing  to  his  old  schoolmaster,  who 
was  leaning  over  his  rustic  garden-gate,  read- 


ing his  favourite  Virgil.    And  how  cordial  was 
their  greeting  !    The  scholar  played  his  urchin 
pranks  over  again,  and  the  master  flourished  a 
visionary  birch.    Mr.  Bosky  hurried  us  into 
the  playground ;  (his  little  garden  was  still 
there,  but  it  looked  not  so  trim  and  gay  as 
when  he  was  its  horticulturist !)  led  us  into  the 
schoolroom,  pointed  out  his  veritable  desk, 
notched  at  all  corners  with  his  initials ;  iden- 
tified the  particular  peg  whereon,  in  days  of 
j  yore,  hung  his  (too  often)  crownless  castor ; 
j  and  recapitulated  his  boyish  sports,  many  of 
j  the  sharers  of  which  he  happily  recognised  in 
j  the  full  tide  of  prosperity ;  and  not  a  few  sink- 
|  ing  under  adverse  fortune,   whose  prospects 
were  once  bright  and  cheering,  and  whose 
bosoms  bounded  with  youth,  and  innocence, 
and  joy! 

"  Let  me  die  in  autumn  !  that  the  withered 
blossoms  of  summer  may  bestrew  my  grave, 
and  the  mournful  breeze  that  scatters  them 
sigh  forth  my  requiem !" — George  Daniel. 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY. 

Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
numerous  instances  have  been  recorded  of 
seeming  insensibility  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings  to  the  action  of  fire 
or  intense  heat.  The  Roman  poet  Virgil 
relates  that  the  priests  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  on  mount  Soracte,  had  the  faculty 
of  walking  with  naked  feet  over  burning 
coals,  and  the  priests  of  other  temples  in 
Rome  used  to  attract  great  crowds  by  a 
similar  peculiarity.  In  modern  days, 
when  the  ordeal  by  fire  was  a  common 
and  approved  mode  of  determining  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  weighty  accusations, 
many  instances  are  related  where  persons 
lifted  and  also  walked  over  red-hot  iron 
bars,  or  put  red-hot  iron  gauntlets  on 
their  hands,  without  suffering  from  such 
trials  in  the  slightest  degree.  Admitting 
many  of  these  stories  to  be  fictitious,  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  too  strong  for  us  to 
disbelieve  all  of  them.  Those  cases 
seem  most  likely  to  be  true  where  indi- 
viduals offered  of  their  own  accord  to' 
undergo  the  fire-ordeal,  in  order  to  prove 
the  justice  of  some  charge  or  other. 
Thus,  when  the  Empress  Maria  of  Arra- 
gon  had  accused  a  young  Italian  count  of 
endeavouring  to  tamper  with  her  nuptial 
faith,  and  had  so  procured  the  death  of 
the  count,  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
came  forward  and  demanded  to  be  admit*- 
ted  to  the  fiery  ordeal,  in  order  to  prove 
his  innocence.  Her  demand  was  acced- 
ed to,  and  on  her  holding  in  her  hand  a 
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red-hot  bar  of  iron  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  without  being  burned,  the 
empress  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  a  false 
charge,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in 
her  turn. 

Such  cases  were  at  that  time  deemed 
miraculous  ;  but  as  the  minds  of  men  be-  ; 
came  more  enlightened,  there  appeared  : 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  power  of! 
resisting  the  action  of  fire  was  referrible 
to  natural  and  intelligible  causes.    Within  j 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  every  half  a  : 
century  or  so  has  been  marked  by  the  | 
appearance  of  some  itinerant  exhibitor, 
whose  person,  in  part  or  whole,  evinced 
the  power  of  enduring  the  action  of  lire 
or  intense  heat.     Whether  this  property 
depended  on  some  peculiarity  in  the  in- 
dividual's constitution,  or  was  acquired 
art,  is  a  question  to  which  we  shall  refer 
afterwards,  when  we    have  described 
some  of  the  feats  of  this  remarkable  class 
of  persons. 

In  Paris,  about  the  year  1677,  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Richardson 
attracted  great  attention  by  his  perfor. 
mances  with  fire.  He  professed  himself 
able  to  execute  the  following  feats.  He 
chewed  live  coals,  and  showed  them 
burning  in  his  mouth  ;  he  melted  sulphur, 
let  it  burn  on  his  hand,  put  it  while  in 
flames,  on  his  tongue,  and  finally  swal- 
lowed it ;  he  put  a  burning  coal  on  his 
tongue,  cooked  there  apiece  of  raw  flesh, 
and  allowed  the  fire  to  be  kept  up  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
he  held  a  red-hot  iron  bar  in  his  hands, 
afterwards  took  it'  into  his  mouth,  from 
which  he  threw  it  forcibly  with  his  teeth  ; 
and,  lastly,  he  swallowed  melted  glass 
and  pitch,  sulphur  and  wax  melted  to- 
gether, and  in  flames,  so  that  the  flame 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  mixture 
made  as  much  noise  in  his  throat,  as  if  a 
hot  iron  were  plunged  in  water.  Such, 
according  to  his  own  announcement,  is 
a  list  of  Richardson's  performances  ;  all 
of  which  he  successfully  executed,  at  least 
in  seeming,  since  a  French  academician 
made  an  attempt  to  explain  his  feats  on 
rational  principles.  The  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  exhibitor  was  protected  by 
a  particular  composition,  which  he  rub- 
bed over  the  parts  exposed  to  the  fire. 
Others  thought  that  habit  did  a  great 
deal  in   the  matter,  while  the  vulgar 


openly  ascribed  the  whole  tf>  a  compact 
with  the  devil. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  Mr.  Powell  acquired  great 
note  on  account  of  his  fire-feats,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  so  much  astonish- 
ment among  the  scientific  men  of  London, 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  medal  from 
the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  succes- 
sors in  the  art  was  an  individual  named 
Lionetto,  who  exhibited  in  Paris  and 
Naples.  Since  that  time,  feats  with  live 
coals,  the  ejection  of  flames  and  smoke 
from  the  mouth,  &c.  have  become  more 
and  more*  common,  and  may  be  seen 
practised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at 
almost  every  fair.  But  within  the  last 
half  century  two  persons  have  appeared, 
who  have  excelled  all  their  predecessors 
in  performances  of  this  kind.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  lady  named  Signora  Girardelli, 
better  known  while  she  was  in  Britain 
(which  was  about  the  year  1818)  by  the 
title  of  the  Incombustible  Lady.  The 
other  personage  was  Monsieur  Chauber, 
who  delighted  in  the  romantic  title  of  the 
Fire-King.  A  most  able  article,  to 
which  we  are  largely  indebted  on  the 
present  occasion,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
later  volumes  of  the  (Constable's)  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  descriptive  of  the  per- 
formances of  Signora  Girardelli,  and  in- 
vestigating thoroughly  the  means  by 
which  she  accomplished  them.  We 
cannot  better  elucidate  any  mystery  that 
may  hang  over  this  subject,  than  by  an 
account  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  questiom  came  to 
respecting  the  feats  of  Signora  Girardelli. 

The  Signora  was  a  pleasant-looking 
;lady,  above  forty  years  of  age.  She 
I  seemed  most  anxious  to  satisfy  her 
visitors  of  her  fair  performance  of  every 
thing  she  undertook,  and  to  eradicate  all 
suspicion  of  juggling  and  mystery.  Her 
feats  were  of  five  kinds;  1st,  those  of 
aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid) ;  2nd,  those  of 
boiling  oil  and  melted  wax  ;  3rd,  those 
with  melted  metal ;  4th,  those  with  hot 
metals ;  and  5th,  those  with  lighted 
candles.  Her  experiments  with  aqua 
fortis  were  as  follows:  She  took  a  little 
aqua  fortis  into  her  mouth,  and,  after 
holding  it  there  a  little  spat  it  out  on 
some  iron  filings,  in  order  to  exhibit  its 
strength  by  the  orange  fumes  that  were 
raised.    She  put  some  aqua  fortis  on  a 
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plate,  and  put  a  halfpenny  into  it,  on  j 
which  it  acted  briskly;  she  then  rubbed! 
about  the  halfpenny  till  it  was  scoured 
bright.  She  put.  a  halfpenny  into  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  poured  a  little 
aqua  fortis  upon  it,  and  allowed  them  to 
act  upon  each  other  there  a  considerable 
time.  Her  hand  was  not  at  all  discolored 
by  these  experiements.  When  exam- 
ined into  these  feats  with  aqua  'fortis 
do  not  appear  very  wonderful.  The 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  copper  was  no 
proof  of  great  strength,  and  it  was  the 
only  proof  given.  When  the  writer  of 
the  account  afterwards  tried  the  same 
experiment,  he  found  that  diluted  aqua 
fortis,  which  had  more  action  on  copper 
than  in  the  Signora's  experiments,  could 
be  taken  into  the  hand  without  discoloring 
it,  and  into  the  mouth  without  any  other 
effect  than  that  of  setting  the  teeth  on 
edge,  and  causing  a  flow  of  saliva.  The 
fumes  and  the  causticity  of  the  liquid, 
therefore,  were  deceptive,  and  the  want 
of  knowledge  in  the  spectators  was  the 
true  cause  of  their  wonder.  The  experi- 
ments with  boiling  oil  and  melted  wax 
were  performed  thus :  "  The  Signora  fil- 
led a  small  pan  with  Florence  oil,  boiled 
it,  proved  that,  it  was  boiling  by  coagula- 
ting the  white  of  an  egg  in  it,  and  then 
took  a  mouthful  of  the  oil,  which,  after 
rinsing  her  mouth,  she  spat  into  the 
brazier,  to  show,  by  its  blazing  that  it  was 
really  oil."  As  the  boiling  point  of  oil  is 
600  degrees  Fahrenheit,  this  would 
certainly  appear  a  remarkable  experi- 
ment. But  our  analyst  observes  that  the 
white  of  egg  coagulates  at  156  degrees, 
and  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  oil 
was  pure.  A  little  water  mixed  with  it 
would  cause  the  appearance  of  ebullition 
at  212  degrees.  The  liquid,  even  in  this 
case,  would  be  very  warm,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  wonder  would  be  taken  away. 
"The  Signora  applied  melted  sealing- 
wax  to  her  tongue,  and  an  impression  of 
a  seal  was  taken  on  it."  The  same  ex- 
periment was  afterwards  ventured  upon 
by  the  writer  of  the  account,  and  he 
found  that  he  could  bear  it  without 
suffering  more  than  a  very  transient 
impression  of  heat.  The  wax,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  was  not  clropl  on  the 
Signora's  tongue,  but  torn  off  from 
the  stick  with  the  seal.  The  saliva  on 
the   tongue,  and    the  slow-conducting 


power  of  the  wax,  seem  to  preserve  from 
injury  in  this  case. 

In  none  of  these  experiments,  then, 
I  which  are  among  the  common  ones  per- 
!  formed  by  the  fire-eaters,  is  there  any 
great  cause  for  wonder,  when  properly 
I  examined  into.    With  regard  to  the  feats 
;  with  melted  metal,  they  first  were  as  fol- 
i  lows:  "  The  Signora  dipped  the  point  of 
:  her  fingers  repeatedly  into  melted  lead, 
and  at  each  time  lifted  a  small  portion  to 
her  mouth,  spitting  it  out  afterwards  in 
thin  chewed  masses.    Again,  she  poured 
a  small  quantity  of  melted  lead  into  her 
mouth,  and  afterwards  took  from  her 
;  mouth  a  chewed  piece  about  the  size  of 
|  a  drachm.     Her  last  feat  with  melted 
i  lead  was  to  strike  repeatedly  with  the 
;  sole  of  her  foot  a  considerable  piece  of 
|  the  metal  when  it  was  barely  congealed." 
:  As  plumbers  are  quite  accustomed  to 
touch  or  draw  the  finger  through  melted 
lead  without  sustaining  injury,  there  is  a 
i  perfect    possibility   of  explaining  the 
:  Signora's  power  of  touching  the  metal  < 
!  with  her  finger  and  foot  upon  the  sup- 
|  position  that,  like  the  plumbers,  she  was 
accustomed  to  it.    But  the  introduction 
of  melted  lead  into  her  mouth  is  certainly 
a  feat  of  a  more  extraordinary  kind.  The 
writer  of  the  account  already  mentioned 
;  could  see  no  juggle  on  the  part,  of  the 
;  lady,  and  considers  the  experiment  as  the 
:  most  striking  of  all  she  went  through. 

The  next  feats  were  with  red-hot  iron. 
I "  The  edge  of  a  shovel  in  that  condition 
■which  set  wood  on  fire,  was  drawn  by 
the  lady  along  the  upper  part  of  her  foot, 
and  front  of  her  ancle,  over  her  arms 
also,  and  hair,  without  making  any  mark, 
or  raising  any  smell  or  smoke !  The 
shovel  was  never  allowed  to  rest  any 
sensible  time  on  one  spot.  Another  red- 
hot  shovel  was  laid  on  a  board  which  it 
set  Are  to,  and  the  Signora  struck  it  re- 
peatedly with  the  sole  of  her  foot  until  it 
was  a  little  bent.  The  contact  here  was 
momentary.  She  also  licked  the  red-hot 
shovel  with  her  tongue,  and  a  hissing 
noise  was  heard,  as  the  spectators  were 
taught  to  expect."  Of  these  experiments, 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  were  those 
made  on  the  hands  and  arms,  where  the 
surface  is  dry.  As  for  the  tongue,  it  is 
distinctly  understood  that  the  saliva  pre- 
vents the  iron,  when  rapidly  passed  over 
it,  from  touching  the  cuticle.    It.  is  a 
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curious  fact,  that  if  the  iron  be  a  black  j  minutest  'examination,  the  writer  we 
heat,  the  tongue  will  be  burnt  in  such  ex-  j  have  quoted  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
periments,  though  uninjured  at  a  redheat.  i  that  the  Signora  derived  her  insensibility 
The  insensibility  of  the  dry  arm  and  leg!  to  heat  of  some  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
is,  we  have  said,  the  most  remarkable  j  increased  by  repetition  and  habit,  and  a 
point  in  the  Signora's  feats  with  the  heat-  great  dexterity  in  making  her  experiments, 
ed  iron.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  That  there  are  constitutional  differences 
she  used  the  edge  of  the  shovel  alone, i  between  human  beings  in  this  respect, 
and  that  this  edge  had  previously  been  j  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one. 
cooled  in  some  degree  by  setting  fire  to  Some  persons  cannot  lift  off  a  kettle  filled 
the  wood.    "  The  remaining  feats  of  the  i  with  boiling  water  from  the  fire,  while 


lady  consisted  of  passing  a  bundle  of 
eight  light  (moulded  and  wax)  candles 
slowly  and  steadily  beneath  each  fore- 
arm,  and  also  moving  her  foot  over  the 
flame  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  light 
rising  between  her  toes.  This  process 
blackened  the  parts  with  smoke,  but 
affected  them  in  no  other  way."  This 
feat  indisputably  showed  great  insensibility 
to  the  effect  of  heat.  Much  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  steady  movement  of  the 
flame,  an  effect  analogous  to  which  is 
seen  in  the  singeing  of  muslin,  where  the 
loose  threads  are  burnt  away  by  being 
passed  over  a  red-hot  cylinder. 


others  can  lift  out  a  piece  of  live  coal 
with  their  fingers.  The  power  which 
laundresses  acquire  of  handling  hot  irons, 
is  a  sufficient  example  of  the  influence  of 
habit  in  obviating  the  effects  of  heat. 

It  is  due  to  candour,  however,  to  say, 
that  some  of  the  fire-eaters  do  appear  to. 
use  a  composition  for  their  skin.  On 
observing  a  quantity  of  vapour  to  arise 
from  Lionetto's  skin,  when  touched 
by  red-hot  iron,  Dr.  Sementini  of 
Naples  became  convinced  that  some  ap- 
plication to  the  skin  was  the  cause  of  its 
insensibility,  and  instituted  a  number  of 
experiments  to  discover  what  the  appli- 


These  are  the  chief  performances  of  |  cation  was.    He  naturally  resorted  first 


one  of  the  most  dexterous  and  celebrated 
of  the  modern  fire-eaters,  as  they  are 
generally  named.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  analysis  is,  that, 
while  every  art  was  used  by  the  Signora 
Girardelli  to  increase  the  ostensible  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  of  the  experiments, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  art  was  put  in 
force  to  diminish  their  real  difficulty. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  a  remarkable 
power  of  resisting  heat  was  fairly  shown 
to  be  possessed  by  the  Signora.  On 
being  questioned,  she  declared  hersef  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  secret  composition 
on  which  the  insensibility  of  her  skin 
depended ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  she  only  found  this  a  convenient  way 
of  answering  such  interrogatories.  She 
asserted  that  she  was  able  to  remain  in 
an  oven  while  a  leg  of  mutton  was  roast- 
ed. This  feat  could  not  depend  on  a 
comjnsition,  for  it  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  apply  anything  of  the  sort  to  the 
membrane  lining  of  the  lungs.  Besides, 
there  was  no  melting  or  evaporation  on 
the  application  of  the  hot  iron  to  her  skin, 
which  would  most  probably  have  been 
the  case  had  any  composition  been  rub- 
bed over  it.  Her  tongue,  also,  was  per- 
fectly red  and  clean.    In  short,  after  the 


to  acids,  and  discovered,  that,  by  wash- 
ing repeatedly  with  diluted  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acids,  the  skin  be- 
came gradually  less  sensible  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  he  was  enabled  to  pass  a 
red-hot  iron  over  it  without  injury.  By 
accident  he  made  the  further  discovery, 
that  hard  soap,  rubbed  over  it,  increased 
greatly  the  power  of  resistance  in  the 
skin.  By  washing  the  tongue  with  dilut- 
ed sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with 
soap,  he  found  that  he  could  pass  a  red- 
hot  iron  over  it  with  impunity.  In  short, 
he  acquired,  by  slow  degrees,  the  power 
of  repeating  all  Lionetto's  experiments. 
Dr.  Sementini,  in  this  case,  ascribes  the 
whole  effect  to  the  applications  made. 
We  are  inclined  to  attribute  at  least  an 
equal  share  in  it  to  habit  or  repetition. 

Monsieur  Chaubert,  or  the  Fire-King, 
flourished  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  many  feats  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Signora  Girardelli  with 
the  melted  lead  and  the  red-hot  metals. 
But  the  particular  line  in  which  Monsieur 
Chaubert  shone  most  highly  was  in  the 
endurance  of  heat  in  ovens,  and  such  like 
places.  What  he  could  endure  in  this 
way  was  very  wonderful,  though  much 
of  the  wonder  has  been  removed  by  ex- 
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periments  of  Dr.BIagden  and  others,  who 
have  proved  that  the  human  bod}-  retains 
an  equability  of  temperature  under  any 
circumstances.  Without  previous  trials 
of  anv  kind,  Dr.  Blagden  entered  a  room 


rendered  effective  in  display  by  all  the 
little  tricks  and  deceptions  possible.  A 
due  degree  of  boldness  and  dexterity  of 
hand  would  enable  most  people  to  go 
through  a  number  of  these  feats  at  the 


raised  to  a  heat  of  260  degrees,  and  re-  \  first  trial ;  and  by  practice,  in  many  in- 
mained  in  it,  while  eggs  and  beef-steak  j  stances,  the  power  of  performing  others 
were  roasted  by  the  atmospheric  heat. !  might  apparently  be  acquired.- 
The  steak  was  overdone  in  about  thirty-; 
three  minutes.  In  such  a  position,  the  j 
suffering  is  in  the  lungs.  Experiments  j 
of  this  order  were'  gone  through  by 
Chaubert  with  greater  ease  than  others 
could  do  them,  and  this  ease  might  partly 
arise  from  constitution,  and  partly  from  a 
repetition  and  habit.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  this  person  was  not  contented  with  the 
repute  of  being  fire-king,  but  wished  also  to 
be  thought  poison-king.  He  gave  out  that 
he  was  proof  against  the  whole  generation 
of  poisons,  and  made  a  show  of  taking 
the  deadly  one  called  prussic  acid  in 
public.  He  even  went  the  length  of 
announcing  his  readiness  to  permit  any 
gentleman  to  bring  his  own  prussic  acid, 
just  as  jugglers,  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  shot  at,  profess  to  let  any  gentleman 
bring  his  own  gun.  Unfortunately  for 
Monsieur  Chaubert,  Mr.  Wakely,  editor 
of  the  Lancet,  desirous  either  of  exposing 
quackery,  or  of  making  curious  philosophi- 
cal experiments,  issued  a  public  advertise- 
ment, stating  that  he  was  about  to  come 
forward  with  a  dose  of  his  oivn  prussic 
acid,  in  answer  to  Monsieur  Chaubert's 
call,  at  the  same  time  warning  the  fire- 
king  of  the  consequences,  and  washing 
his  own  hands  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  The  fire-king,  in  this  instance, 
did  not  stand  fire.  The  attention  of  the 
public  being  arrested  to  the  subject,  he 
found  it  convenient  to  take  leave  of 
London,  and  has  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  heard  of  since.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  at  this  moment  be  sitting  in  an 
oven  in  the  New  World,  beside  a  leg  of 
mutton.  The  worst  wish  we  have  to 
give  him  is,  that  he  may  have  the  fore- 
sight to  take  in  a  knife  and  fork  with 
him. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  here  on 
this  subject,  the  reader  will  observe  it  to 

be  our  opinion,  that  the  majority  of  the  i  usage.  His  moral  constitution  had  nothing 
feats  of  these  fire-eaters  (to  use  tlieir  |  aristocratic  or  exclusive.    On  the  contrary, 

common  name)  are  the  result  in  part  of  \f!  \™rt  ™*  wha*  we  w™!d 

,  .         .  |  #| .  .       .     ,  1  .        '  fam  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of  our  democratic 

a  natural  insensibility  to  heat  in  the  indi-  j  institutions,  an  universal  good-will.  Thecolo- 
vidual,  strengthened  by  long  habit,  and  i  nel  was  remarkably  exempt  (whether  fortu- 


Chambers*  Journal,. 

OUR  VILLAGE  POST  OFFICE. 
The  master  of  our  village  post  office  for 
many  years  past  was  an  old  man ;  but  the  real 
dispenser  of  its  joys  and  sorrows  was  his  son, 
a  youth  who  performed  its  duties  with  intelli- 
gence, exactness,  and  delicacy.  Some  persons 
may  not  be  aware  how  much  the  last  quality  is 
called  into  requisition  in  a  village  postmaster. 
Having  the  universal  country  acquaintance 
with  his  neighbours'  affairs,  he  holds  the  key 
to  all  their  correspondences.  He  knows,  long 
before  the  news  transpires,  when  the  minister 
receives  a  call,  when  the  speculator's  affairs 
are  vibrating ;  he  can  estimate  the  conjugal 
devotion  of  the  absent  husband ;  but  most  envi- 
able is  his  knowledge  of  those  delicate  and 
uncertain  affairs  so  provoking  to  village  curi- 
osity. Letters,  directed  in  well-known  charac- 
ters, and  written  with  beating  hearts  within 
locked  apartments,  pass  through  his  hands. 
The  blushing  youth  steals  in  at  twilight  to 
receive  from  him  his  doom ;  and  to  him  is 
known  first  the  results  of  a  village  belle's  foray 
through  a  neighbouring  district.  Our  young 
deputy  postmaster  rarely  betrayed  his  involun- 
tary acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
sives he  dispersed;  but  whenever  sympathy 
was  permitted,  his  bright  smile  and  radiating 
or  tearful  eye  would  show  how  earnest  a  part 
he  took  in  all  his  neighbours  suffered  or 
enjoyed.  Never  was  there  a  kinder  heart  than 
Loyd  Barnard's — never  a  truer  mirror  than  his 
face. 

His  father,  Colonel  Jesse  Barnard,  belonged 
to  that  defunct  body,  the  aristocracy  of  our 
country.  He  served  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
he  did  good  service  to  the  state  in  the  subse- 
quent Shay's  rebellion,  and  though  he  after- 
wards inexplicably  fell  into  the  ranks  of  the 
popular  or  democratic  party,  he  retained  the 
manners  and  insignia  of  his  caste ;  the  pre- 
scribed courtesies  of  the  old  regime  with  the 
neatly  tied  queue,  and  the  garment  that  has 
given  place  to  the  levelling  pantaloon.  He 
even  persevered  in  the  use  of  powder  till  it 
ceased  to  be  an  article  of  merchandise  ;  and  to 
the  very  last  he  maintained  those  strict  obser- 
vances of  politeness,  that  are  becoming,  among 
us,  subjects  of  tradition  and  history.  These, 
however,  are  merely  accidents  of  education  and 
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nately  or  unfortunately,  each  according  to  his 
taste  must  decide)  from  the  virtue  or  mania  of 
his  age  and  country;  and  consequently,  at 
threescore  and  ten,  instead  of  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  lands  in  the  West,  or  ships  on  the 
sea,  he  possessed  nothing  but  his  small  pater- 
nal estate  in  B  ,  a  pretty,  cottage-looking 

dwelling,  with  a  garden  and  an  acre  of  land. 
As  far  back  as  the  administration  of  Jefferson, 
he  had  received  the  appointment  of  postmaster  ; 
and  as  the  village  grew  with  the  prosperity  of 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  the  income  of 
the  office  has  of  late  amounted  to  some  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars.  This,  with  the  addition 
of  his  pension  as  a  revolutionary  officer,  made 
the  colonel  "passing  rich;''  for  by  this  time 
his  sons  and  daughters  were  married,  and  dis- 
persed from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  the  young- 
est only,  our  friend  Loyd,  remained  at  home. 
"  Passing  rich,"  we  say,  and  repeat  it,  was  the 
colonel.  Those  who  have  never  seen  an  income 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  well  administered  in 
rural  life,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  com- 
fort and  independence,  nay,  luxury,  it  will  pro- 
cure. In  the  first  place,  the  staples  of  life, 
space,  pure  air,  sweet  water,  and  a  continual 
feast  for  the  eye,  are  furnished  in  the  country, 
in  unmeasured  quantity,  by  the  bounty  of  pro- 
vidence. Then  when,  as  with  the  colonel, 
there  are  no  vices  to  be  pampered,  no  vanities 
to  be  cherished,  no  artificial  distinctions  to  be 
sustained,  no  conventional  wants  to  be  sup- 
plied, the  few  hundred  dollars  do  all  for  hap- 
piness that  money  can  do.  The  king  who  has 
to  ask  his  Commons  for  supplies,  and  the 
Croesuses  of  our  land  who  still  desire  more  than 
they  have,  might  envy  our  contented  colonel, 
or  rather  might  have  envied  him,  till,  after  a 
life  of  perfect  exemption  from  worldly  cares, 
he  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  a  chill  from 
the  shadows  of  the  coming  day — a  distrustful 
fear  that  the  morrow  might  not  take  care  of 
itself. 

Among  other  luxuries  of  a  like  nature,  (the 
colonel  was  addicted  to  such  indulgences)  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  adopt  a  little  destitute 
orphan  girl,  Paulina  Morton.  She  came  to  the 
old  people  after  all  their  own  girls  were  mar- 
ried and  gone,  and  proved  so  dutiful  and  so 
helpful,  that  she  was  scarcely  less  dear  to  them 
than  their  own  flesh  and  blood.     Paulina,  or 
Lina — for  by  this  endearing  diminutive  they 
familiarly  called  her — was  a  pretty,  very  pretty 
girl,  in  spite  of  red  hair,  which,  since  it  has  lost 
the  favour  some  beauty,  divine  or  mortal,  of 
classic  days,  won  for  it,  is  considered,  if  not  a 
blemish,  certainly  not  an  attribute  of  beauty.  I 
Paulina's  friends  and  lovers  maintained  that 
hers  was  getting  darker  every  day,  and  that  | 
even  were  it  fire-red,  her  soft,  blue  eyes,  | 
spirited,  sweet  mouth,  coral  lips,  and  exqui-  j 
sitcly  tinted  skin,  would  redeem  it.    Indeed,  \ 
good  old  Mrs.  Barnard  insisted  it  was  only  red  ! 
in  certain  lights,  and  those  certain  Ithuriel 
lights  Loyd  Barnard  never  saw  it  in  ;  for  he 
often  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  one  could  j 
be  so  blind  as  to  call  auburn  red  !    In  these 
days  of  reason's  supremacy,  we  have  found  out  j 
there  are  no  such  "  dainty  spirits"  as  Ariel,  ' 


Puck,  and  Oberon.  Still  the  lover  is  not  dis- 
enchanted. 

"  Lina,  my  child,"  said  the  old  lady,  one 
evening  just  at  twilight,  while  the  burning 
brands  sent  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  ceiling,  and 
were  reflected  by  the  tea-things  our  "  neat- 
handed  lass"  was  arranging,  "  Lina,  do  you 
expect  Mr.  Lovejoy  this  evening?"  "No, 
ma'am."  "  To-morrow  evening,  then  ?"  "  No, 
ma'am ;  I  never  expect  him  again."  "  You 
astonish  me,  Lina.  You  don't  mean  you  have 
given  him  his  answer  ?"  Lina  smiled,  and  Mrs. 
Barnard  continued :  "  I  fear  you  have  noU  duly 
considered,  Lina."  "  What  is  the  use  of  con- 
sidering, ma'am,  when  we  know  our  feelings "." ' 
"  We  can't  afford  always,  my  child,  to  consult 
feelings.  Nobody  can  say  a  word  against  Mr. 
Lovejoy  ;  he  made  the  best  of  husbands  to  his 
first  wife."  "  That  was  a  very  good  reason 
why  she  should  love  him,  ma'am."  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard proceeded  without  heeding  the  emphasis 
on  she.  "  He  has  but  three  children,  and  two 
of  them  are  out  of  the  way."  "  A  poor  reason, 
as  I  have  always  thought,  ma'am,  to  give 
either  to  father  or  children  for  taking  the  place 
of  mother  to  them."  "  But  there  aro  few  that 
are  calculated  for  the  place  ;  you  are  cut  out 
for  a  stepmother,  Lina — just  the  right  disposi- 
tion for  stepmother,  or  stepdaughter." 

Paulina's  ideas  were  confused  by  the  com- 
pliment, and  she  was  on  the  point  of  asking 
whether  stepdaughter  and  daughter-in-law 
expressed  the  same  relation,  but  some  feeling 
checked  her,  and  instead  of  asking  she  blushed 
deeply.  The  good  old  lady  continued  her 
soundings.  "1  did  not,  Lina,  expect  you  to 
marry  Mr.  Lovejoy  for  love."  "  For  what 
then,  ma'am,  should  I  marry  him  ?"  asked 
Lina,  suspending  her  housewife  labours,  and 
standing  before  the  fire  while  she  tied  ami 
untied  the  string  of  her  little  black  silk  apron. 
"  Girls  often  do  marry,  my  child,  to  get  a  good 
home."  "  Marry  to  get  a  home,  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard !  I  would  wash,  iron,  sweep,  scrub,  beg, 
to  get  a  home,  sooner  than  marry  to  get  one  : 
— and,  besides,  have  I  not  the  pleasantesr 
home  in  the  world  ?  thanks  to  your  bounty  and 
the  colonel's." 

Mrs.  Barnard  sighed,  took  Lina's  fair  chubby 
hand  in  hers,  stroked  and  pressed  it.  At  this 
moment,  the  colonel,  who  had,  unperceived  by 
either  party,  been  taking  his  twilight  nap  on 
his  close-curtained  bed  in  the  adjoining  bed- 
room, rose,  and  drew  up  to  the  fire.  He  had 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  now,  to  poor 
Paulina's  infinite  embarrassment,  joined  in. 
"I  am  disappointed,  Lina,"  he  said;  "it  is 
strange  it  is  so  difficult  to  suit  you  with  a  hus- 
band— you  are  easily  suited  with  everything 
else."  "  But  I  don't  want  a  husband,  sir." 
"  There's  no  telling  how  soon  you  may,  Lina  : 
I  feel  myself  to  be  failing  daily  :  and  when  1 
am  gone,  my  child,  it  will  be  all  poor  Loyd 
can  do  to  take  care  of  his  mother."  "  Can  I 
not  help  him  ?  Am  I  not  stronger  than  Loyd  ? 
Would  it  not  be  happiness  enough  to  work  for 
Loyd,  and  Loyd's  mother  ?"  thought  Paulina  ; 
but  she  hemmed  and  coughed,  and  said  nothing. 

"  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me,"  continued 
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the  old  man,  "  to  see  you  settled  in  a  home  of 
your  own  before  I  die."  He  paused,  but  there 
was  no  reply.  "I  did  not  say  a  word  when 
William  Strong  was  after  you — I  did  not  like 
the  stock  ;  nor  when  the  young  lawyer  sent  his 
fine  presents — as  Loyd  said,  '  he  had  more 
gab  than  wit;'  nor  when  poor  Charles  Mosely 
was,  as  it  were,  dying  for  you,  for,  though  his 
prospects  were  fine  in  Ohio,  I  felt,  and  so  did 
Miss  Barnard,  and  so  did  Loyd,  as  if  we  could 
not  have  you  go  so  far  away  from  us  ;  but  now, 
my  child,  the  case  is  different.  Mr.  Love  joy 
has  one  of  the  best  estates  in  the  county  ;  he 
is  none  of  your  flighty,  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  folks,  but  a  substantial,  reliable 
person,  and  I  think,  and  Loyd  said — "  Here 
the  brands  fell  apart ;  and  while  Paulina  was 
breathless  to  hear  what  Loyd  said,  the  old 
colonel  rose  to  adjust  them.  He  had  broken 
the  thread,  and  did  not  take  it  up  in  the  right 
place.  "As  I  was  saying,  my  child,"  he 
resumed,  "  my  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  I 
think,  and  Loyd  thinks — " 

What  Loyd  thought,  Paulina  did  not  learn, 
for  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Loyd 
entered. 

Loyd  Barnard  was  of  the  Edwin  or  Wilfred 
order,  one  of  those  humble  and  generous  spirits 
that  give  all,  neither  asking  nor  expecting  a 
return.  He  seemed  born  to  steal  quietly  and 
alone  through  the  shady  paths  of  life.  A  cast 
from  a  carriage  in  his  infancy  had,  without 
producing  any  mutilation  or  visible  injury, 
given  a  fatal  shock  to  his  constitution.  He 
had  no  disease  within  the  reach  of  art,  but  a 
delicacy,  a  fragility,  that  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  continuous  exertion  or  application  of 
any  sort.  A  merciful  providence  provides  com- 
pensations, or,  at  least,  alleviations,  for  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  Loyd  Barnard,  in 
abundant  leisure  for  reading,  which  he  pas- 
sionately loved,  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  per- 
fectly resigned  temper,  and  in  a  universal  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  feel,  enjoy,  and  suffer,  had 
little  reason  to  envy  the  active  and  prosperous, 
who  are  bustling  and  strugghng  through  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  busy  life.  His 
wants  were  few,  and  easily  supplied  by  the 
results  of  the  desultory  employments  he  found 
in  the  village,  in  the  intervals  of  his  attention 
to  the  post  office.  As  much  of  what  we  call 
virtue  is  constitutional,  so  we  suppose  was 
Loyd's  contentment ;  if  it  was  not  virtue,  it 
was  happiness  ;  for,  till  of  late,  he  had  felt  no 
more  anxiety  for  the  future  than  nature's  com- 
moners— the  birds  and  flowers. 

"  Ah,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  you  have  come  just  in  the  right  time — but 
where  is  Lina  gone  ?"  "She  went  out  as  I 
came  in,  sir,  and  I  thought  she  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  weeping."  "  Weeping  !"  echoed 
the  colonel;  and  "  Weeping  !"  re-echoed  the 
old  lady  ;  and  "  Could  we  have  hurt  her  feel- 
ings ?"  asked  both  in  the  same  breath.  "  Why, 
what  in  the  world  have  you  been  saying  to  her, 
mother?"  "  Nothing,  Loyd — nothing,  nothing 
— don't  look  so  scared.  We  were  only  expos- 
tulating a  little,  as  it  were,  and  urging  her  to 
accept  Mr.  Lovejoy's  offer."  Loyd  looked  ten 
4  F 


j  times  paler  than  usual,  and  kept  his  eye 
j  rivetted  on  Ms  mother,  till  she  added,  44  But 
j  somehow  it  seems  as  if  she  could  not  any  way 
!  feel  to  it." 

|  "  Thank  God  !"  murmured  Loyd,  fetching  a 
I  long  breath.  Both  parents  heard  the  unwonted 
exclamation,  and  to  both  it  was  a  revelation. 
The  colonel  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  and, 
though  the  blinds  were  closed,  stood  as  if  gaz- 
ing out,  and  the  old  lady  jerked  her  knitting- 
needle  from  the  sheath,  and  rolled  up  the 
knitting-work,  though  she  was  not  in  the  seam- 
needle. 

It  is  difficult  in  any  case  for  parents  to 
realize  how  soon  their  children  pass  the  bounds 
of  childhood,  and  how  soon,  among  other 
thoughts  incident  to  maturity,  love  and  mar- 
riage enter  their  heads.  But  there  were  good 
reasons  why  the  colonel  and  his  wife  should 
have  fancied  the  governing  passions  and  objects 
of  ordinary  lives  had  never  risen  above  their 
son's  horizon.  They  considered  him  perfectly 
incompetent  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
most  frugal  family,  and  they  had  forgotten 
that  love  takes  no  council  from  prudence.  It 
was  too  late  now  to  remember  it. 

The  colonel,  after  repeated  clearings  of  his 
throat,  taking  off  his  spectacles,  wiping  and 
putting  them  on  again,  said,  "  Are  you  attached 
to  Lina,  my  son  ?"  (he  used  the  word  in  its 
prescriptive  rustic  sense).  "  Yes,  sir." 
"  Strange  I  never  mistrusted  it! — how  long 
have  you  been  so,  Loyd?"  44  Ever  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  understand  my  feelings ;  but  I 
did  not,  till  very  lately,  know  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  her  becoming  attached  to 
another."  "  Do  you  not  know  what  Lina's 
feelings  are  ?"  44  No,  sir."  44  But  surely  you 
can  guess,  Loyd?"  interrupted  his  mother.  44 1 
can  hope,  mother — and  I  do."  44  The  sooner, 
my  son,  you  both  get  over  it,  the  better,  for 
there  is  no  kind  of  a  prospect  for  you." 

44  My  child,"  said  the  good  old  man,  gently 
laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  com- 
panion of  fifty  years,  44  trust  in  Providence — 
our  basket  and  store  have  been  always  full, 
and  why  should  not  our  children's  be  ?  Loyd 
now  does  the  business  of  the  post  office  ;  while 
I  live  they  can  share  with  us,  and  when  I  am 
gone,  it  may  so  be,  that  the  heart  of  the  ruler 
will  be  so  overruled,  that  the  office  will  be  con- 
tinued to  Loyd."  Loyd,  either  anticipating 
his  mother's  opposing  arguments,  or  himself 
impelled  irresistibly  to  the  argument  of  love, 
disappeared,  and  the  old  lady,  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  lived  less  by  faith  than  her  gentle 
spouse,  replied,  44  The  office  continued  to  Loyd  ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  old  Jackson's  heart  being 
overruled  to  do  what  he  had  not  a  mind  to  ?" 
44  My  dear  child !"  44  Well,  my  dear,  do  hear 
me  out;  don't  the  loaves  and  fishes  all  go  one 
side  of  the  table  ?"  44  Why,  we  have  had  our 
plates  filled  a  pretty  while,  my  dear."  44  Well, 
my  dear,  old  Jackson  could  not  take  the  bread 
and  butter  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  revolutionary 
officer."  44 1  am  sure  he  has  proved  that  he 
would  not."  44  No,  my  dear,  could  not.  Why, 
even  his  own  party — and  we  all  know  what  his 
party  are  in  old  Massachusetts — "    44  About 
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like  the  other  party,  my  dear."  "  My  dear! 
how  can  you  say  so !  Why,  his  own  party  are 
the  most  violent,  given-over,  as  it  were,  and 
low  lived  people  ;  yet  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  see  you  turned  out  of  office."  "  They  would 
be  sorry,  I  know ;  for  we  have  many  good 
friends  and  kind  neighbours  among  them ; 
there's  Mr.  Loomis,  Harry  Bishop,  and  Mr. 
Barton." 

"Mr.  Barton!  Lyman  Barton!  My  dear, 
everybody  knows,  and  everybody  says,  Lyman 
Barton  has  been  waiting  this  last  dozen  years 
to  step  into  your  shoes.  The  post  office  is  just 
what  he  wants.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  snug  man, 
and  lives  within  his  means ;  but  then  he  has  a 
large  growing;  family,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
be  prudent,  and  there  would  be  enough  to  say 
he  ought  to  have  the  office.  And,  besides,  is 
he  not  always  working  for  the  party  ?  writing 
in  the  paper  ?  and  serving  them  every  way  ? 
And  who  was  ever  a  Jackson  man,  but  for 
what  he  expected  to  get  for  it  ?  No,  no,  my 
dear,  mark  my  words !  you  won't  be  cold  before 
Lyman  Barton  will  be  sending  off  a  petition  to 
Washington  for  the  office,  and  signed  by  every 
Jackson  man  in  town."  "  I  d«>n  t  Relieve  it, 
my  dear  ;  I  don't  feel  as  if  Lyman  Barton 
would  ask  for  the  office."  "  Well,  my  dear, 
you'll  see,  after  you  are  dead  and  gone,  how  it 
will  be — you  may  laugh — I  mean  1  shall  see, 
if  I  am  spared — you  always  have,  colonel,  just 
such  a  blind  faith  in  every  body."  "  My  faith 
is  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  my  dear. 
Through  life  I  have  found  friends  kind  to  me 
beyond  my  deservings,  and  far  beyond  my 
expectations.  I  have  got  pretty  near  the  other 
shore,  and  I  can't  remember  that  I  ever  had 
an  enemy." 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress, 
there  was  a  tete-a-tete,  on  which  we  dare  not 
intrude,  in  another  apartment  of  the  house. 
The  slight  veil  that  had  covered  the  hearts  of 
our  true  lovers  dropped  at  the  first  touch,  and 
both,  finding  a  mine  of  the  only  riches  they 
coveted,  "  dared  be  poor"  in  this  world's  poor 
sense.  Secured  by  the  good  colonel's  indul- 
gence, for  the  present  they  were  too  happy  to 
look  beyond  the  sunshine  that  played  around 
them  for  any  dark  entanglements  to  which 
their  path  might  conduct  them.  In  any  event 
they  did  not  risk  the  miseries  of  dependence, 
nor  the  pains  of  starvation.  Nature,  in  our 
land,  spreads  an  abundant  table ;  and  there  is 
always  a  cover  awaiting  the  frugal  and  indus- 
trious labourer  (or  even  gleaner)  in  her  fruit- 
ful fields.  Anything  short  of  absolute  want, 
perhaps  even  that,  it  seemed  to  our  young 
friends  happiness  to  encounter  together. 

Oh  ye  perjured  traffickers  in  marriage  vows ! 
ye  buyers  and  sellers  of  hearts — hearts  !  they 
are  not  articles  of  commerce — buyers  and 
sellers  of  the  bodies  that  might  envelope  and 
contain  celestial  spirits,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die !  To-morrow  your 
home,  that  temple  of  the  affections,  which  God 
himself  has  consecrated,  shall  be  their  tomb, 
within  whose  walls  shall  be  endured  the  tor- 
por of  death  with  the  acute  consciousness  of 
life! 


Our  simple  friends  wotted  not  of  the  miseries 
of  artificial  life.  These  had  never  even  crossed 
the  threshold  of  their  imaginations.  The  colo- 
nel gave  his  hearty  consent  for  the  asking,  and 
his  prudent  helpmate  was  too  true-hearted  u 
woman  to  withhold  hers.  There  are  those 
wise  as  serpents,  if  not  harmless  as  doves,  in 
village  life ;  and  such  shook  their  heads,  and 
wondered  if  the  colonel  calculated  to  live  and 
be  postmaster  for  ever !  or  if  Loyd  could  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  expect  to  succeed  to  the 
office,  when  everybody  knew  it  was  just  as  good 
as  promised  to  Mr.  Barton  ?  Loyd  Barnard,  a. 
steady,  consistent  (our  own  side  is  always  con- 
sistent) whig,  expect  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Jackson  party !  No  ;  Loyd  Barnard  indulged 
no  such  extravagant  expectation.  He  had 
stood  by  "old  Massachusetts"  through  her 
obstinate  or  consistent  opposition  to  the  general 
government,  and  he  expected  to  reap  the  cus- 
tomary reward  of  such  firmness  or — prejudice. 
To  confess  the  trnth,  he  thought  little  about 
the  future,  and  not  at  all  of  the  Malthusian 
theories.  His  present  happiness  was  enough, 
and  it  was  brightened  with  the  soft  and  equal 
light  of  the  past.  As  to  Paulina,  it  was  her 
nature 

Ne'er  to  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 

But  gie  them  a  skelp  as  they're  creepin'  alang. 

The  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  wedding  should 
not  be  deferred.  Quilts  were  quilted ;  the  pub- 
lishment pasted  on  the  church  door;  and  the 
wedding-cake  made.  Never  had  the  colonel 
seemed  better  and  brighter ;  his  step  was 
firmer,  his  person  more  erect  than  usual ;  and 
his  face  reflected  the  happiness  of  his  children, 
as  the  leafless  woods  warm  and  kindle  in  a 
spring  sunshine. 

At  this  moment  came  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  that  mock  at  human  calculations.  An 
epidemic  influenza,  fatal  to  the  feeble  and  the 
old,  was  passing  over  the  whole  country.  Col. 
Barnard  was  one  of  its  first  victims.  He  died 
after  a  week's  illness ;  and  though  he  was  some 
years  beyond  the  authorized  period  of  mor- 
tality, his  death  at  this  moment  occasioned  a 
general  shock,  as  if  he  had  been  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life.  All — even  his  enemies,  we 
should  have  said,  but  enemies  he  had  none — 
spoke  of  the  event  in  a  subdued  voice,  and 
with  the  sincerest  expressions  of  regret.  The 
grief  of  his  own  little  family  we  have  not  space 
to  describe  ;  or,  if  we  had,  how  could  we 
describe  the  desolation  of  a  home  from  which 
such  a  fountain  of  love  and  goodness  was  sud- 
denly removed  ?  Notwithstanding  the  day  of 
the  funeral  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  a  severe 
January,  the  mercury  being  some  degrees 
below  cipher,  and  the  gusty  cutting  wind  driv- 
ing the  snow  into  billows,  numbers  collected 
from  the  adjoining  towns  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  good  colonel. 

There  is  a  reality  in  the  honour  that  is  ren- 
dered at  a  rustic  funeral  to  a  poor>  good  man, 
a  touching  sincerity  in  sympathy  where  every 
follower  is  a  mourner.  The  colonel's  humble 
home  was  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  there 
were  numbers  who  were  obliged  to  await  the 
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moving  of  the  procession  in  the  intense  cold  on 
the  outside  of  the  house ;  and  they  did  wait, 
patiently  and  reverently — no  slight  testimony 
of  their  respect. 

The  coffin  was  placed  iu  the  centre  of  the 
largest  apartment,  in  the  country  phrase,  the 
"  dwelling-room."  Within  the  little  bedroom 
sat  the  "  mourners  ;"  but  a  stranger,  who 
should  have  seen  the  crowd  as  they  pressed 
forward  one  after  another,  for  a  last  look  at 
their  departed  friend,  might  have  believed 
they  were  all  mourning  a  father.  They  were 
remembering  a  parent's  offices.  There  was 
the  widow,  whom  he  had  visited  in  her  afflic- 
tion ;  there  the  orphans,  now  grown  to  be  thriv- 
ing men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers, 
whom  he  had  succoured,  counselled,  and 
watched  over ;  there  were  those  whom  he  had 
visited  in  prison  ;  there  were  sometime  ene- 
mies converted  to  friends  by  his  peace-making 
intervention  ;  there  was  the  young  man 
reclaimed  by  his  wise  counsel  and  steady 
friendship,  for  the  good  colonel  had  a  "  skep- 
tic smile"  for  what  others  deemed  hopeless 
depravity,  and  believed 

"  some  pulse  of  good  must  live 
Within  a  human  nature." 

And  there  were  children  with  wet  eyes,  for  the  j 
rare  old  man  who  had  always  a  smile  for  their  j 
joys,  and  a  tear  for  their  troubles  ;  and  one,  I  j 
remember,  as  her  mother  lifted  her  up  for  the  | 
last  look,  whispered,  "  Oh,  he  is  too  good  a 
man  to  bury  up  in  the  ground !" 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  sad  com-  j 
pany,  and  with  a  face  quite  as  sad  as  his  | 
neighbours',  stood  Lyman  Barton.  A  little 
urchin,  a  particular  friend  of  the  old  colonel's, 
and  of  mine  too,  who  stood  beside  me,  pulled 
my  ear  down  to  his  lips,  and  turning  his  flash- 
ing eye  upon  Barton,  whispered,  "  Ought  not 
he  to  be  ashamed  of  himself?"  "  Why,  Hal  ? 
why  ?"  "  Pie  is  making  believe  cry,  just  like 
a  crocodile  !  Everybody  says  he  has  written 
to  old  Jackson  already  to  be  made  postmaster. 
I  wish  he  was  in  the  colonel's  place."  "  You 
could  not  wish  him  in  a  better,  my  dear." 
"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that !  I  did  not  mean 
that!"  He  would  have  proceeded;  but  I 
shook  my  head,  and  put  an  end  to  the  explana- 
tion he  was  eager  to  make. 

The  funeral  was  over,  the  cold  wind  was 
howling  without,  the  sigh  of  the  mourners 
alone  was  heard,  where  a  few  days  before  all 
had  been  cheerfulness  and  preparation  for  the 
happiest  event  of  human  life.  Paulina  had 
lighted  a  single  lamp  and  placed  it  in  the  far- 
ther part  of  the  room,  for  there  seemed  some- 
thing obtrusive  even  in  the  cheerfulness  of 
light.  She  was  seated  on  a  low  chair  beside 
the  old  lady.  The  passiveness  of  grief  was 
peculiarly  unsuited  to  her  active  and  happy 
nature  ;  and,  as  she  sat  as  if  she  were  para- 
lyzed, not  even  heeding  the  colonel's  favourite 
cat,  which  jumped  into  her  lap,  and  purred  and 
looked  up  for  its  accustomed  caress,  one  could 
hardly  believe  she  was  the  same  girl  who  was 
for  ever  on  the  wing,  laughing  and  singing 
from  morning  till  night.  Poor  Loyd  too,  who 
had  so  gently  acquiesced  in  the  evils  of  his  lot, 


who  had  bent  like  the  reed  before  the  winds  of 
adversity,  suffered  now  as  those  only  do  who 
resist  while  they  suffer.  Perhaps  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  not  to  mingle  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  lover  with  the  grief  of  the  son. 
and,  while  he  was  weeping  his  loss,  to  ponder 
over  some  of  his  father's  last  words.  "  Of 
course,  my  children,"  he  had  said,  "  you  will 
dismiss  all  thoughts  of  marriage — for  the  pre- 
sent I  mean.  It  will  be  all,  I  am  afraid  more, 
than  you  can  do,  Loyd,  when  the  post  office 
and  the  pension  are  gone,  to  get  bread  for  your 
mother.  If  you  marry,  you  can't  tell  how 
many  claims  there  may  be  upon  you.  But 
don't  be  discouraged,  my  children  ;  cast  your 
care  upon  the  Lord — something  may  turn  up 
— wait — blessed  are  they  who  wait  in  faith." 

Both  promised  to  wait,  and  both,  as  they 
now  revolved  their  promise,  religiously  resolved 
to  abide  by  it,  cost  what  it  might. 

Their  painful  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  knock  at  the  outer  door,  and  Loyd  admit- 
ted Major  Perrit,  one  of  his  neighbours,  and 
one  of  those  everlasting  meddlers  in  others' 
affairs,  who,  if  a  certain  proverb  were  literal, 
must  have  had  as  many  fingers  as  Argus  had 
eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  affliction,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  shaking  Mrs.  Barnard's  extended  hand, 
while  a  sort  of  simpering  smile  played  about 
his  mouth  in  spite  of  the  appropriate  solemnity 
he  had  endeavoured  to  assume ;  "  don't  go  out, 
Miss  Paulina — what  I  have  to  communicate  is 
interesting  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  widow  and 
son  of  the  deceased." 

"  Some  other  time,  sir,"  interposed  Loyd, 
whose  face  did  not  conceal  how  much  he  was 
annoyed  by  the  officiousness  and  bustling  man- 
ner of  his  visitor. 

"  Excuse  me,  Loyd — I  am  older  than  you, 
and  ought  to  be.  a  little  wiser — we  must  take 
time  by  the  forelock  ;  others  are  up  and  doing, 
why  should  we  not  be  ?" 

Loyd  now  comprehended  the  major's  busi- 
ness, and,  pained  and  somewhat  shocked,  he 
turned  away ;  but  remembering  the  intention 
was  kind,  though  the  mode  was  coarse,  he 
smothered  his  disgust,  and  forced  himself  to 
say,  "  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Major  Perrit ; 
but  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to 
any  business  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  have  feelings,  Loyd  ;  but 
you  must  not  be  more  nice  than  wise.  They 
must  not  get  the  start  of  us.  I  always  told  my 
wife  it  would  be  so,  and  now  she  sees  I  was 
right.  I  tell  you,  Loyd,  in  confidence,  your« 
honoured  father  wss  not  cold  before  Lyman 
Barton  was  handing  round  his  petition  for  the 
office."  It  was  not  in  human  nature  for  the 
old  lady  to  suppress  a  hem,  at  this  exact  ful- 
filment of  her  prediction  to  the  poor  colonel. 
"  Barton's  petition,"  continued  Perrit,  "  will 
go  on  to  Washington  in  the  mail  to-morrow, 
and  ours  must  go  with  it — here  it  is."  He  took 
the  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  opening  it, 
showed  a  long  list  of  names.  "  A  heavy  list," 
he  added,  "  but  every  one  of  them  whigs  ;  we 
did  not  ask  a  Jackson  man — there  would  have 
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been  no  use,  you  know ;  Lyman  Barton  leads 
them  all  by  the  nose." 

Here  Perrit  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at 
the  entry  door.  A  packet  addressed  to  Loyd 
was  handed  to  him.  Perrit  glanced  at  the 
superscription,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  is  too 
much  !  he  has  had  the  impudence  to  send  you 
the  petition." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  this  of  him," 
thought  Loyd,  as  he  broke  the  seal ;  for  he, 
like  his  father,  reluctantly  believed  ill  of  any 
one.  There  were  a  few  lines  on  the  envelope  ; 
he  read  them  to  himself,  and  then,  with  that 
emotion  which  a  good  man  feels  at  an  unex- 
pected good  deed,  he  read  them  aloud. 

"  My  dear  friend  Loyd, — Excuse  me  for 
intruding  on  you,  at  this  early  moment,  a  busi- 
ness matter  that  ought  not  to  be  deferred.  You 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  my  friends  and 
myself  have  done  what  we  could  to  testify  our 
respect  for  the  memory  of  your  excellent 
father,  and  our  esteem  for  you.  Wishing  you 
the  success  you  deserve,  I  remain  very  truly 
yours,  Lyman  Barton." 

The  enclosed  paper  was  a  petition,  headed 
by  Lyman  Barton,  and  signed  by  almost  every 
Jackson  partisan  in  the  town,  that  the  office  of 
postmaster  might  be  given  to  Loyd  Barnard. 
A  short  prefix  to  the  petition  expressed  the 
signers'  respect  for  the  colonel,  and  their 
unqualified  confidence  in  his  son.  Perrit  ran 
his  eye  over  the  list,  and  exclaiming,  "  This  is 
the  Lord's  hand  !"  he  seized  his  hat  and 
departed,  eager  to  have  at  least  the  consola- 
tion of  first  spreading  the  news  through  the 
village. 

Few  persons  comprehend  a  degree  of  virtue 
beyond  that  of  which  they  are  themselves  capa- 
ble. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense,"  said  Loyd,  as 
the  door  closed  after  Perrit,  "  the  hand  of  the 
Lord ;  for  He  it  is  that  makes  his  creatures 
capable  of  such  disinterested  goodness." 

Those  who  heard  the  fervid  language  and 
tone  in  which  Loyd  expressed  his  gratitude, 
when  he,  that  night,  for  the  first  time,  took 
his  father's  place  at  the  family  altar,  must 
have  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  few  cases 
where  it  was  equally  "  blessed  to  give  and  to 
receive." 

Loyd's  appointment  came  by  return  of  mail 
from  Washington.  In  due  time  the  wedding- 
cake  was  cut,  and  our  village  postmaster  is  as 
happy  as  love  and  fortune  can  make  him. 

It  was  a  bright  thought  in  a  philanthropist 
of  one  of  our  cities,  to  note  down  the  actual 
good  deeds  that  passed  under  his  observation. 
We  have  imitated  his  example  in  recording  an 
act  of  rare  disinterestedness  and  generosity. 
It  certainly  merits  a  more  enduring  memorial ;  I 
but  it  has  its  fitting  reward  in  the  respect  it 
inspires,  and  in  its  blessed  tendency  to  van- 
quish the  prejudices  and  soften  the  asperities 
of  political  parties. — Miss  Sedgwick. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK 

Met  his  death  in  the  Island  of  Owhyhee. 


Captain  Cook  was  the  son  of  a  day  labourer, 
and  born  at  Marston,  a  village  in  Yorkshire, 
3rd  of  November,  1728.  He  went  to  school 
till  the  age  of  13,  and  was  afterwards  bound 
apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper  at  Snaith,  but  sub- 
sequently articled  himself  to  a  ship  owner  at 
Whitby.  He  entered  in  1755,  on  board  the 
Eagle  60  gun  ship,  and  in  1759,  became  master 
of  the  Mercury,  in  which  ship  he  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  He  was  next  appoint- 
ed to  the  Northumberland,  then  employed  in 
the  recapture  of  Newfoundland.  In  1763,  he 
went  to  Newfoundland  as  surveyor  with  Capt. 
Graves,  and  afterwards  acted  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity under  Sir  Hugh  Palliser ;  while  thus 
employed  he  made  an  observation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society.  It  being  determined  to  send  out  as- 
tronomers to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
some  part  of  the  South  sea,  Mr.  Cook  was  se- 
lected to  command  the  Endeavour,  a  ship  taken 
up  for  that  service,  and  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  May  25,  1768.  The 
transit  being  observed  to  great  advantage  at 
Otahette,  Lieutenant  Cook  steered  for  New 
Zealand,  which  by  circumnavigating,  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  not  a  continent.  He  then 
sailed  to  New  Holland,  now  called  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  anchored  in  Botany  Bay, 
April  28,  1770,  an  epoch  of  great  importance 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  For  his  services  on 
this  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  an  account  of  his  voyage  was 
soon  after  published  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 
The  interest  excited  hereby  induced  govern- 
ment to  send  Captain  Cook  on  another  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
he  accordingly  sailed  with  two  ships,  the  Res- 
olution, commanded  by  himself,  and  the  Adven- 
ture, by  Captain  Furneaux,  April  9,  1772. 
The  Resolution  in  this  enterprize  lost  only  one 
man  out  of  her  whole  compliment,  for  which 
Captain  Cook  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  the  gold  medal 
was  voted  to  him  by  the  same  learned  body. 
He  was  also  appointed  a  post  captain,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  valuable  situation  in  Greenwich 
Hospital.  In  July  1776,  he  sailed  again  to 
decide  the  long  agitated  question  of  a  northern 
passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this  voyage 
he  had  two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery. 
He  reached  70  deg.  44  min.  N„  when  the 
object  was  considered  impracticable,  and  on 
November  26,  1778,  the  ships  arrived  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Here  at  first  they  were  well 
received,  but  at  length  the  people  of  Owhyhee 
stole  one  of  the  boats ;  to  recover  which  Captain 
Cook  went  on  shore,  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting into  his  possession  the  person  of  the  king, 
but  in  doing  this  a  crowd  assembled,  and  this 
brave  and  enterprising  commander  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  their  fury.  He  was  struck  by  a  club, 
after  which  he  was  despatched  by  a  dagger, 
I  and  his  body  carried  off  in  triumph.  Captain 
Cook  left  a  widow  and  family ;  on  the  former  a 
pension  of  £200  a-year  was  settled  by  the  king, 
and  £25  a-year  on  each  of  the  children. 
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O  SAY,  THOU  BEST  AND  BRIGHTEST. 
0  say,  thou  best  and  brightest, 

My  first  love  and  my  last, 
When  he  whom  now  thou  slightest, 

From  life's  dark  scene  hath  past, 
Will  kinder  thoughts  then  more  thee  ? 

Will  pity  wake  one  thrill 
For  him  who  lived  to  love  thee, 

And  dying  loved  thee  still  ? 
If  when  that  hour  recalling 

From  which  he  dates  his  woee, 
Thou  feel'st  a  tear-drop  falling, 

Ah,  blush  not  while  it  flows; 
But,  all  the  past  forgiving, 

Bend  gently  o'er  his  shrine, 
And  say,  "  This  heart,  when  living. 

With  all  its  faults,  was  mine."  Moore. 

THE  INDIAN  BOAT. 
'Twas  midnight  dark, 
The  seaman's  bark 
Swift  o'er  the  waters  bore  him, 

When,  through  the  night. 
He  spied  a  light 
Shoot  o'er  the  waves  before  him. 
"A  sail!  a  sail!"  he  cries; 

"  She  comes  from  the  Indian  shore. 
"And  to-night  shall  be  our  prize, 
u  With  her  freight  of  golden  ore : 
"Sail  on!  sail  on!" 
u  When  morning  shone 
He  saw  the  gold  still  clearer ; 
But  though  so  fast 
The  waves  he  pass'd, 
That  boat  seem'd  never  the  nearer. 
Bright  daylight  came, 
And  still  the  same 
Rich  bark  before  him  floated ; 
While  on  the  prize 
His  wishful  eyes 
Like  any  young  lovers  doated : 
"More  sail!  more  sail!"  he  cries, 

While  the  waves  o'ertop  the  mast 
And  his  bounding  galley  flies 
Like  an  arrow  before  the  blast. 
Thus  on,  and  on, 
Till  day  was  gone, 
And  the  moon  through  heaven  did  hie  her, 
He  swept  the  main, 
But  all  in  vain — 
The  boat  seem'd  never  the  nigher. 
And  many  a  day 
To  night  gave  way, 
And  many  a  morn  succeeded : 
While  still  his  flight, 
Through  many  a  night 
That  restless  mariner  speeded, 
Who  knows — who  knows  what  seas 

He  is  now  careering  o'er? 
Behind,  the  eternal  breeze. 
And  that  mocking  bark  before ! 
For,  oh!  till  sky 
And  earth  shall  die, 
And  their  death  leave  none  to  rue  it 
That  boat  must  flee 
O'er  the  boundless  sea, 
And  that  ship  in  vain  pursue  it.  Moore. 


THE  BEECH  TREE'S  PETITION. 
Oh  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me! 
Spare,  Woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree 
Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwarming  shade  below ; 
Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  blush  or  yellow  hue, 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom  born, 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive : 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 
Spare,  Woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree. 
Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour, 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made ; 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound, 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground : 
By  all  that  love  has  whispered  here, 
Or  beauty  heard  with  ravish'd  ear; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honor  me, 
Spare,  Woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree. 

Campbell. 

TOASTED  CHEESE. 
Taffy  ap-Tudor  he  couldn't  be  worse — 
The  Leech  having  bled  him  in  person  and  purse, 
His  cane  at  his  nose,  and  his  fee  in  his  fob, 
Bow'd  off,  winking  crape,  to  look  out  for  a  job. 
"  Hur  Taffy  will  never  awake  from  his  nap! 
Ap-Tudor!  ap-Jones!  oh!"  cried  nurse  Jenny-ap- 
Shenkin  ap-Jenkin  ap-Morgan  ap-Rice — 
But  Taffy  turn'd  round,  and  call'd  out  in  a  trice, 
'•Jenny  ap-Rice,  hur  could  eat  something  nice, 
A  dainty  Welch  rabbit — go  toast  hur  a  slice 
Of  cheese,  if  you  please,  which  better  agrees 
With  the  tooth  of  poor  Taffy  than  physic  and  fees." 
A  pound  Jenny  got,  and  brought  to  his  cot 
The  prime  double  Gloster,  all  hot!  piping  hot! 
Which  being  a  bunny  without  any  bones, 
Was  custard  with  mustard  to  Taffy  ap-Jones. 
"  Buy  some  leeks,  Jenny,  and  brew  hur  some  caudle — 
No  more  black  doses  from  Doctor  McDawdle !" 
Jenny  stew'd  down  a  bunch  into  porridge,  (Welch  punch  ) 
And  Taffy,  Cot  pless  him !  he  washed  down  his  lunch. 
On  the  back  of  his  hack  next  morn  Doctor  Mac 
Came  to  see  Jenny  preparing  her  black! 
Ap  answer'd  his  rap  in  a  white  cotton  cap, 
With  another  Welch  rabbit  just  caught  in  his  trap ! 
"A  gobbling,  you  ghost!"  the  Leech  bellow'd  loud, 
"Does  your  mother  know,  Taffy,  you're  out  of  your 
shroud?" 

"  Hur  physic'd  a  week — at  hur  very  last  squeak, 

Hur  try'd  toasted  cheese  and  decoction  of  leak." 

"  I'm  pocketting  fees  for  the  self-same  disease 

From  the  dustman  next  door — I'll  prescribe  toasted  cheese 

And  leek  punch  for  lunch!"   But  the  remedy  fails — 

What  kills  Pat  from  Kilmore,  cures  Taffy  from  Wales. 

G.  Daniel. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  WOLVES. 

The  wolf  resembles  the  dog  in  shape,  but  is 
generally  larger  and  more  muscular,  as  well  as 
more  savage  in  appearance.  The  leading 
peculiarity  of  the  wolf,  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  is  ferocity  of  disposition,  accompanied 
with  a  certain  degree  of  meanness  or  cowardli- 
ness, which  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the 
dog  in  all  its  varieties.  It  has  been  usual  with 
all  naturalists  to  represent  the  wolf  as  untract- 
able,  or  at  least  unsusceptible  of  attachment 
to  man.  But  this  is  now  discovered  to  be  in- 
correct. The  wild  ferocious  character  of  the 
wolf,  it  appears,  is  very  much  the  result  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. — 
Cuvier  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  wolf 
which  was  brought  up  like  a  dog  by  a  gentle- 
man in  France,  and  became  familiar  with  every 
person  it  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing ;  learned 
to  follow  like  a  dog,  was  obedient,  and  attached 
to  his  master  in  an  extreme  degree.  This  re- 
markable case  of  the  taming  the  wolf  is  given 
as  an  instance  of  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  early  culture  and  kindness  on  even 
the  wildest  and  most  rapacious  of  animals. 

Wolves  were  at  one  time  plentiful  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  it  is  long  since  they  were  ex- 
tirpated. They  still  abound  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia,  and 
are  numerous  in  some  parts  of  France, 
where  they  commit  dreadful  devastations. — 
They  are  likewise  common  in  North  America, 
where  they  are  black  in  color,  and  in  some 
instances  white.  In  the  year  1764,  a  wolf 
committed  the  most  dreadful  devastations  in 
some  particular  districts  of  Languedoc,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  soon  became  the  terror  of 
the  whole  country.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  was  known  to 
have  killed  twenty  persons,  chiefly  women  and 
children ;  and  public  prayers  are  said  fo  have 
been  offered  up  for  its  destruction.  It  seems 
rather  strange  that  even  at  the  present  day, 
wolves  are  not  banished  from  the  thickly  in- 
habited parts  of  France.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  following  anecdote,  which  we  quote 
from  a  late  London  Newspaper: — 

"  The  winter  before  last,  Monsieur  De  B., 
an  advocate  of  Dijon,  was  returning  rather 
late  from  shooting  near  that  town,  when  his 
dog,  a  small  pointer,  who  was  a  few  paces  in 
advance,  ran  suddenly  back  in  evident  alarm. 

The  spot  was  a  long  hollow,  formed  by  two 
sandbanks  ;  and  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach, 
he  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  animal's 
terror,  which  sent  him  crouching  to  his  feet. 
He  proceeded  cautiously,  however,  cocking 
both  barrels  of  his  gun ;  but  for  upwards  of 
two  hundred  yards,  no  cause  of  alarm  presented 
itself.  Indeed,  he  had  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance, and  rested  his  gun  across  his  shoulder, 
when  suddenly  the  dog  sprang  behind  him 
with  an  affrighted  yell.  A  wolf  stood  on  the 
sandbank,  about  thirty  yards  before  him. 
Armed  only  with  patridge  shot,  Monsieur  de 
B.  considered  it  most  prudent  to  retreat,  and 
gain  a  cross  road  in  the  rear.  He  had  not 
returned  many  yards,  when  to  his  horror  and 


astonishment,  he  beheld  another  wolf  barring 
his  path  on  that  side.  Neither  as  yet  ventured 
to  attack  him,  and  as  he  advanced,  each  retir- 
ed ;  but  the  other  would  draw  closer  to  his 
heels.  His  situation  became  critical,  for  night 
was  approaching,  and  he  feared  that  with  it 
more  assailants  would  be  down  upon  him ;  and 
to  this  they  both  howled  as  as  if  to  call  a  rein- 
forcement, and  the  sportsman  at  length  felt 
certain  that  they  were  answered  from  the  hills. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost;  he  rapidly  advanced 
on  one,  and  within  twenty  paces  fired  both 
barrels  at  him.  The  wolf  fell  wounded,  and 
the  other  cleared  the  bank,  evidently  scared. 
Monsieur  de  B.,  following  his  example,  took  to 
his  heels,  and  never  drew  breath  till  he  had 
entered  Dijon.  On  examining  the  snow  next 
morning,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  hotly 
pursued  to  the  very  gates.  As  for  the  wound- 
ed wolf,  a  few  bones  were  all  that  his  comrades 
had  left  of  him." 

The  following  account  of  the  rapacity  of 
wolves  in  Russia,  is  given  by  a  recent  traveller, 
but  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant,  from  the 
manner  it  has  come  under  our  notice  : — 

"  A  peasant,  when  one  day  in  his  sledge, 
was  pursued  by  eleven  of  those  ferocious  ani- 
mals ;  at  this  time  he  was  only  about  two 
miles  from  home,  towards  Avhich  he  urged  his 
horse  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed.  At  the 
entrance  to  his  residence  was  a  gate,  which 
happened  to  be  closed  at  the  time  ;  but  the 
horse  dashed  this  open,  and  thus  himself  and 
his  master  found  refuge  within  the  courtyard. 
They  were  followed,  however,  by  nine  out  of 
the  eleven  wolves  ;  but,  very  fortunately,  at 
the  instant  these  had  entered  the  enclosure, 
the  gate  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and  thus 
they  were  caught  as  in  a  trap.  From  being 
the  most  ferocious  of  animals,  the  nature  of 
these  beasts,  now  that  they  found  escape  im- 
possible, became  completely  changed :  so  far, 
indeed,  from  offering  molestation  to  any  one, 
they  slunk  into  holes  and  comers,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  almost  without 
making  resistance." 

The  following  singular  adventure  of  General 
Putnam  with  a  wolf  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
in  North  America,  has  been  already  made 
known  in  works  of  natural  history,  but  may 
here  appropriately  be  repeated: — 
>  "  Some  time  after  Mr.  Putnam  had  removed 
to  Connecticut,  the  wolves,  which  were  then 
very  numerous,  broke  into  his  sheep-fold,  and 
killed  seventy  fine  sheep  and  goats,  besides 
worrying  several  lambs  and  kids.  This  dread- 
ful havock  was  committed  by  a  she-wolf, 
which,  with  her  annual  whelps,  had  for  several 
years  infested  the  neighbourhood.  The  whelps 
were  commonly  destroyed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  hunters,  but  the  old  one  was  too  sagacious 
to  come  within  reach  of  gun-shot ;  and  upon 
being  closely  pursued,  she  would  generally  fly 
to  the  western  woods,  and  return  the  next 
winter  with  another  litter  of  whelps. 

This  animal  at  length  became  such  an  intoler- 
able nuisance,  that  Mr.  Putnam,  and  five  of  his 
neighbours  agreed  to  hunt  alternately,  until 
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they  could  destroy  her,  and  two  of  them  in 
rotation,  were  to  be  constantly  in  pursuit.  It 
was  known,  that,  having  lost  the  toes  from  one 
foot,  by  a  steel  trap,  she  made  one  track  shorter 
than  the  other.  By  this  vestige  the  pursuers 
recognised,  in  a  little  snow,  the  route  of  the 
wolf.  Having  followed  her  to  Connecticut 
river,  and  found  she  had  turned  back  to  Pom- 
fret,  they  immediate^  returned,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  next  morning  the  blood-hounds  had 
driven  her  into  a  cave  about  three  miles  from 
Mr.  Putnam's  house.  The  people  soon  as- 
sembled with  dogs,  guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sul- 
phur, to  attack  their  common  enemy,  and 
several  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  her 
from  her  den :  but  the  hounds  came  back 
wounded  and  intimidated,  and  neither  the 
smoke  of  blazing  straw,  nor  the  fumes  of  brim- 
stone, could  compel  her  to  quit  her  retirement. 

Wearied  with  these  fruitless  attempts,  which 
had  continued  nearly  twelve  hours,  Mr.  Put- 
nam proposed  to  his  negro  servant  to  go  down 
into  the  cavern  and  shoot  the  wolf;  and  on  his 
declining  the  hazardous  .service,  the  general 
resolved  himself  to  destroy  the  ferocious  animal, 
least  he  should*  escape  through  some  unknown 
fissure  of  the  rock.  Accordingly,  having  pro- 
vided himself  with  several  strips  of  birch  bark, 
to  light  him  in  this  darksome  cave,  he  pulled 
oft"  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  having  a  long 
rope  fastened  round  his  body,  by  whioh  he 
might  be  drawn  back  at  a  concerted  signal,  he 
entered  head  foremost,  with  the  blazing  torch 
in  his  hand. 

The  aperture  of  the  cave,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  high  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about  two  feet 
square :  from  thence  it  descends  obliquely 
fifteen  feet,  and  then  running  horizontally 
about  ten  more,  it  ascends  sixteen  feet  towards 
its  termination.  The  sides  of  this  cavity  con- 
sist of  smooth  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have 
been  divided  from  each  other  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  top  and  bottom  are  also  compos- 
ed of  stone,  and  the  entrance,  in  winter,  being 
covered  with  ice,  is  extremely  slippery.  It  is 
in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man  to  raise 
himself  upright,  nor  in  any  part  more  than 
three  feet  broad. 

Mr.  Putnam  having  groped  his  passage  to 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  cavern,  the  most 
terrifying  darkness  appeared  in  front  of  the 
dim  circle  of  light  afforded  by  his  torch,  and 
all  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  Cautiously 
proceeding  onward,  he  came  to  the  ascent, 
which  he  slowly  mounted  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  till  he  discovered  the  glaring  eye- 
balls of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  den.  Startled  at  the  sight  of 
fire,  she  gnashed  her  teeth  and  gave  a  sullen 
growl,  upon  which  the  general  kicked  the  rope, 
as  a  signal  for  pulling  him  out.  The  people 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  hearing  the  growling 
of  the  wolf,  an  dimagining  their  friend  to  be  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  drew  him  out  witft 
such  celerity,  that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over 
his  head,  and  his  skin  severely  lacerated. 
However,  he  boldly  persisted  in  his  resolution, 
and  having  adjusted  his  clothes,  and  loaded  his 
gun  with  buck-shot,  he  descended  a  second 


time.  On  his  second  approach,  the  wolf  as- 
sumed a  very  fierce  and  terrible  countenance, 
howling,  rolling  her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth, 
and  dropping  her  head  between  her  legs  ;  but 
when  she  was  on  the  very  point  of  springing 
on  him,  Mr.  Putnam  fired  at  her  head,  and 
was  immediately  drawn  out  of  the  cave. 
After  refreshing  himself,  and  permitting  the 
smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  again,  and 
on  applying  the  torch  to  the  animal's  nose, 
found  her  dead  ;  and  then  taking  hold  of  her 
ears,  and  kicking  the  rope,  he  drew  her  forth, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators." 

Chambers'  Journal. 


ONE  WAY  TO  NULLIFY  A  BAD  LEA8E. 

There  is  a  shrewd  and  wealthy  old  Yankee 
landlord  away  down  in  Maine,  who  is  noted  for 
driving  his  "  sharp  bargains" — by  which  he  has 
amassed  a  large  amount  of  property.  He  is 
the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  dwelling  houses, 
and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  is  not  over  scru- 
pulous of  his  rental  charges,  whenever  he  can 
find  a  customer  whom  he  knows  to  be  respon- 
sible. His  object  is  always  to  lease  his  house 
for  a  term  of  years  to  the  best  tenants,  and  get 
the  utmost  farthing  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

A  diminutive  Frenchman  called  on  him  last 
winter,  to  hire  a  dwelling  he  owned  in  Portland, 
and  which  had  long  remained  empt}'.  Refer- 
ences were  given,  and  the  Yankee  landlord 
ascertaining  that  the  tenant  was  a  man  "  after 
his  own  heart "  for  a  tenant,  immediately  com- 
menced to  "jew"  him.  He  found  that  the 
tenement  appeared  to  suit  the  little  Frenchman, 
and  he  placed  an  exhorbitant  price  upon  it ; 
but  the  lease  was  drawn  and  duly  executed, 
and  the  tenant  removed  into  his  new  quarters. 

Upon  the  kindling  of  fires  in  the  house,  it 
was  found  that  the  chimneys  wouldn't  "  draw," 
and  the  building  was  filled  with  smoke.  The 
window  sashes  rattled  in  the  wind  at  night,  and 
the  cold  air  rushed  in  through  a  hundred  cre- 
vices about  the  house  until  now  unnoticed.  The 
snow  melted  upon  the  roof,  and  the  attics 
were  drenched  from  leakage.  The  rain  pelted, 
and  our  Frenchman  found  a  "natural"  bath 
room  upon  the  cellar  floor — but  the  lease  was 
signed,  and  the  landlord  chuckled. 

"I  have  been  vat  you  sal  call  'suck  in,'  vis 
zis  dam  maison"  muttered  our  victim  to  him- 
self, a  week  afterwards — but  n'importe — ve  sal 
see  vot  ve  sal  see." 

Next  morning,  he  arose  bright  and  early,  and 
passing  down  town,  he  encountered  the  land- 
lord. "  A-ha!—  Bon  jour,  monsieur"  said  he 
in  his  happiest  manner. 

"Good  day  sir.  How  do  you  like  your 
house?" — "Ah!  monsieur — elegant,  beautiful — 
magnificent.  Eh  bien,  monsieur,  I  have  but  ze 
one  regret." 

"Ah!  What  is  that?"— "Monsieur,  I  sal 
live  in-zat  house  but  tree  little  year." — "  How 
so  ?" 

"  I  have  find  by  vot  you  sal  call  ze  lease, 
zat  you  hav  give  me  ze  house  but  for  tree  year, 
and  I  ver  mooch  sorrow  for  zat." 

"  But  you  can  have  it  longer  if  you  wish  " 
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— "Ah,  monsieur,  I  sal  be  ver  mooch  glad,  if 
I  can  hav  zat  house  so  long  as  I  please — eh, 
monsieur." 

"0  certainly,  certainly,  sir." — Tres  bien,  j 
monsieur !  I  sal  valk  rite  to  your  offees, — an  > 
you  sal  give  me  vat  you  sal  call  the  lease  for  ; 
zat  maison,  jes  so  long  as  I  sal  cant  ze  house,  j 
Eh,  monsieur." 

"Certainly,  sir.    You  can  stay  there  your  \ 
lifetime,  if  you  like." — "  Ah,  monsieur — I  hav 
ver  mooch  tanks  for  zis  accommodation." 

The  old  leases  were  destroyed  and  a  new  one  ! 
was  delivered  in  form  to  the  French  gentleman, 
giving  him  possession  of  the  premises  for  "such 
period  as  the  lessee  may  desire  the  same,  he  pay- 
ing  the  rent  thereof  promptly,  #c." 

The  next  morning  our  crafty  landlord  was  i 
passing  the  house  just  as  the  Frenchman's  last 
load  of  furniture  was  being  started  from  the 
door ;  and,  an  hour  afterwards,  a  messenger 
called  on  him  with  a  "legal  tender,"  for  the 
rent  for  eight  days,  accompanied  with  a  note 
as  follows: 

"  Monsieur, — I  have  bin  shmoke — I  have  bin  j 
drowned — I  have  been  frees  to  death,  in  ze  i 
house  vat  I  av  hire  of  you  for  ze  period  as  I 
may  desire.    I  hav  stay  in  ze  dam  house  \jes 
so  long  as  I  please,'  and  ze  bearer  of  zis  will , 
give  you  ze  key!  Bon  jour,  monsieur.'' 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  our  Yankee  land- 
lord has  never  since  been  known  to  give  up  "a 
bird  in  the  hand  for  one  in  the  bush." — Boston 
Times. 

LEWIS  (SALTAN!. 

An  Italian  physiologist,  celebrated  as  the 
discoverer  of  animal  electricity,  or  galvanism. 
He  was  born  in  1737,  at  Bologna,  where  in  early 
life  he  became  reader  in  anatomy  to  the  Insti- 1 
tute  in  that  city.  Accident  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covery which  has  perpetuated  his  name. 

His  wife  labouring  under  constitutional  de- 
bility, some  frogs  had  been  skinned  to  compose 
a  restorative  soup  for  her  use ;  they  happened 
to  be  placed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  professor,  | 
on  the  same  table  with  an  electrical  machine,  ; 
when  one  of  the  assistants  by  chance  touching 
with  a  scalpel  the  nerves  of  the  leg  of  a  frog 
lying  not  far  from  the  conductor,  the  muscles 
of  the  limb  were  observed  to  be  immediately 
agitated  with  strong  convulsions.  Madame 
Galvani,  who  was  present,  went  and  informed 
her  husband  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  He 
repeated  the  experiment,  and  ascertained  that  j 
the  convulsion  occurred  only  when  a  spark  was 
drawn  from  the  conductor  while  the  scalpel 
touched  the  nerve.  His  subsequent  inquiries 
induced  him  to  ascribe  the  convulsive  motion 
to  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  fluid  or  principal, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  secreted  by  the  brain, 
and  distributed  by  the  nerves  through  different 
parts  of  the  body.  To  this  principle  he  gave 
the  appellation  of  animal  electricity,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  the  cause  of  muscular  motion. 

Subsequent  researches  have  led  to  conclusions 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Gralvani; 
and  animal  electricity  or  galvanism  (as  it  has 
been  denominated  in  honour  of  the  discoverer) 
is  now  considered  as  depending  on  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause  which  produces  other  electric 


phenomena.  Qalvani  continued  his  inquiries, 
and  made  experiments  on  the  electricity  of  the 
torpedo,  and  on  the  electric-motive  effects  of 
the  contact  of  different  metals ;  but  he  did  not 
materially  extend  the  limits  of  his  original  dis- 
covery.,— Aikin's  Gen.  Biog. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

Sir  James  was  subject  to  certain  Parson- 
Adams-like  habits  of  forgetfulness  of  common 
things  and  lesser  proprieties,  and  this  brought 
down  upon  him  no  slight  share  of  taunt  and 
ridicule.  It  happened  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay, 
that  there  was  no  house  ready  for  his  reception, 
and  it  would  be  a  fortnight  before  a  residence 
in  the  fort  could  be  prepared  for  him.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Duncan,  the  governor  of  the  presi- 
dency, therefore;  with  great  kindness,  offered 
his  garden-house,  called  Sans  Pareil,  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  Sir  James  and  his 
family.  But  months  and  months  elapsed,  till 
a  twelvemonth  had  actually  revolved :  Mack- 
intosh and  his  wife  during  all  this  time  found 
themselves  so  comfortable  in  their  quarters, 
that  they  forgot  completely  the.  limited  tenure 
on  which  they  held  them ;  appearing,  by  a 
singular  illusion,  not  to  have  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  Mr.  Duncan's  proprietorship,  not- 
withstanding some  pretty  intelligible  hints  on 
the  subject  from  that  gentleman,  but  com- 
municated with  his  usual  delicacy  and  polite- 
ness. At  last  politeness  and  delicacy  were  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  poor  governor  was 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  forcible  pos- 
session of  his  own  property.  This  was  partly 
indolence,  partly  absence  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  Sir  James.  He  was  constitutionally  averse 
to  every  sort  of  exertion,  and  especially  that 
of  quitting  any  place  where  he  found  himself 
comfortable.  Before  he  went  out  to  India,  he 
made  a  trip  to  Scotland  with  his  lady ;  and 
having  taken  up  his  abode  for  the  night  at  an 
inn  in  Perthshire,  not  far  from  the  beautiful 
park  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then  Mr. 
Dundas,  sent  a  request  to  Lady  Jane  Dundas 
(Mr.  Dundas  being  absent)  for  permission  to 
see  the  house  and  grounds,  which  was  most 
civilly  granted.  Mr.  Dundas  being  expected 
in  the  evening,  her  ladyship  politely  pressed 
them  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  pass  the  night, 
their  accommodations  at  the  inn  not  being  of  the 
first  description.  Mr.  Dundas  returned  the 
same  day ;  and  though  their  politics  were  as 
adverse  as  possible,  was  so  charmed  with  the 
variety  of  Mackintosh's  conversation,  that  he 
requested  his  guests  to  prolong  their  visit  for 
two  or  three  days.  So  liberal,  however,  was 
the  interpretation  they  put  upon  the  invitation, 
that  the  two  or  three  days  were  protracted 
into  as  many  months ;  during  which  every 
species  of  hint  was  most  ineffectually  given,  till 
their  hosts  told  them,  with  many  polite  apolo- 
gies, that  they  expected  visitors  with  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  and  could  therefore  no  longer 
accommodate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackintosh. 
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NUMBER  XXYI. 

"  IT'S  ONLY  A  DROP!" 

It  was  a  cold  winter's  night,  and 
though  the  cottage  where  Ellen  and 
Michael,  the  two  surviving  children  of 
Ben  Murphy,  lived,  was  always  neat  and 
comfortable,  still  there  was  a  cloud  over 
the  brow  of  both  brother  and  sister,  as 
they  sat  before  the  cheerful  fire ;  it  had 
obviously  been  spread  not  by  anger,  but 
by  sorrow.  The  silence  had  continued 
long,  though  it  was  not  bitter.  At  last 
Michael  drew  away  from  his  sister's  eyes 
the  checked  apron  she  had  applied  to 
them,  and  taking  her  hand  affectionately 
within  his  own,  said,  It  isn't  for  my 
own  sake,  Ellen,  though  the  Lord  knows 
I  shall  be  lonesome  enough  the  long 
winter  nights  and  the  long  summer  days 
without  your  wise  saying,  and  your 
sweet  song,  and  your  merry  laugh  that  I 
can  so  well  remember — ay,  since  the 
time  when  our  poor  mother  used  to  seat 
us  on  the  new  rick,  and  then  in  the  in- 
nocent pride  of  her  heart  call  our  father 
to  look  at  us,  and  preach  to  us  against 
being  conceited,  at  the  very  time  she 
was  making  us  as  proud  as  peacocks  by 
calling  us  her  blossoms  of  beauty,  and  her 
heart's  blood,  and  her  king  and  queen." 

"  God  and  the  blessed  virgin  make 
her  bed  in  heaven  now  and  for  evermore, 
amen,"  said  Ellen,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  out  her  beads,  and  repeating  an 
ave  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  "  Ah, 
Mike,"  she  added,  "  that  was  the  mother, 
and  the  father  too,  full  of  grace  and  god- 
liness." 

"  True  for  ye,  Ellen ;  but  that's  not 
what  I'm  afther  now,  as  you  well  know, 
you  blushing  little  rogue  of  the  world  ; 
and  sorra  a  word  I'll  say  against  it  in  the 
end,  though  it's  lonesome  I'll  be  on  my 
own  hearth-stone,  with  no  one  to  keep 
4g 
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me  company  but  the  auld  black  cat,  that 
can't  see,  let  alone  hear,  the  cray- 
thur." 

"  Now,"  said  Ellen,  wiping  her  eyes, 
and  smiling  her  own  bright  smile, u  lave 
oft";  ye're  just  like  all  the  men,  purtind- 
ing  one  thing,  when  they  mane  another; 
there's  a  dale  of  desate  about  them — all — 
every  one  of  them — and  so  my  dear 
mother  often  said.  Now,  you'd  better 
have  done,  or  maybe  I'll  say  something 
that  will  bring,  if  not  the  color  to  your 
brown  cheek,  a  dale  more  warmth  to  yer 
warm  heart,  than  would  be  convanient, 
just  by  the  mention  of  one  Mary — Mary, 
what  a  purty  name  Mary  is,  isn't  it  1 — 
it's  a  common  name  too,  and  yet  you  like 
it  none  the  worse  for  that.  Do  you  mind 
the  ould  rhyme  1 — 

c  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary.' 

Well,  I'm  not  going  to  say  that  she  is 
quite  contrary — I'm  sure  she  is  anything 
but  that  to  you,  any  way,  brother  Mike, 
Can't  you  sit  still,  and  don't  be  pulling 
the  hairs  out  of  Pusheen  cat's  tail,  it  isn't 
many  there's  in  it ;  and  I'd  thank  you 
not  to  unravel  the  beautiful  English  cot- 
ton stocking  I'm  knitting ;  lave  off  your 
tricks,  or  I'll  make  common  talk  of  it,  I 
will,  and  be  more  than  even  with  you,  my 
fine  fellow  !  Indeed,  poor  ould  Pusheen," 
she  continued,  addressing  the  cat  with 
great  gravity,  "  never  heed  what  he  says 
to  you ;  he  has  no  notion  to  make  you 
either  head  or  tail  to  the  house,  not  he  ; 
he  wont  let  you  be  lonesome,  my  poor 
puss ;  he's  glad  enough  to  swop  an  Ellen 
for  a  Mary,  so  he  is  ;  but  that's  a  secret, 
avourneen ;  dont  tell  it  to  any  one." 
"  Anything  for  your  happiness,"  replied 
the  brother  sulkily ;  "  but  your  bachelor 
has  a  worse  fault  than  ever  I  had,  not- 
withstanding all  the  lecturing  you  kept  on 
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to  me  ;  he  has  a  turn  for  the  drop,  Ellen;  j  red  ribbon  that  confined  its  luxuriance, 

in  the  little  glass  that  hung  upon  a  nail  on 
re- :  the  dresser,  and,  after  composing  her 


said  that!' 


you  know  he  has." 

"  How  spitefully  you 
plied  Ellen;  "and  it  isn't  generous  to  !  arch  laughing  features  into  an  expression  of 
spake  of  it  when  he's  not  here  to  defend  ]  great  gravity,  sat  down,  and  applied  her- 


himself." 

"  You'll  not  Jet  a  word  go  against  him,"  1 
said  Michael. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  will  not  let  ill  be 
spoken  of  an  absent  friend.    I  know  he 
has  a  turn  for  the  drop,  but  I'll  cure: 
him." 

"  After  he's  married,"  observed  Michael, ; 
not  very  good-naturedly. 

"  No."  she  answered,  "  before.     I  j 
think  a  girl's  chance  of  happiness  is  not; 
worth  much  who  trusts  to  after-marriage 
reformation.    /  wont.    Didn't  I  reform 


self  with  singular  industry  to  take  up  the 
stitches  her  brother  had  dropped,  and  put 
on  a  look  of  right  maidenly  astonishment 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Larry's  good- 
humoured  face  entered  with  the  saluta- 
tion of  "  God  save  all  here  !"  He  popped 
his  head  in  first,  and,  after  gazing  round, 
presented  his  goodly  person  to  their  view  ; 
and  a  pleasant  view  it  was,  for  he  was  of 
the  genuine  Irish  bearing  and  beauty — 
frank  and  manly,  and  fearless-looking. 
Ellen,  the  wicked  one,  looked  up  with  well 
feigned   astonishment,   and  exclaimed, 


you,  Mike,  of  the  shockin'  habit  you  had  :  "  Oh,  Larry,  is  it  you,  and  who  would 
of  putting  every  thing  oil' lo  the  last?  and:  have  thought  of  seeing  you  this  blessed 
after  reforming  a  brother,  who  knows  night? — ye're  lucky — just  in  time  for  a 
what  I  can  do  with  a  lover  !  Do  you  '  bit  of  supper  afther  your  walk  across  the 
think  that  Larry's  heart  is  harder  than  moor.  I  cannot  think  what  in  the  world 
yours,  Mike  ?  Look  what  fine  vegetables  makes  you  walk  over  the  moor  so  often  ; 
we  have  in  our  garden  now,  all  planted  ;  you'll  get  wet  feet,  and  yer  mother  'ill  be 
by  your  own  hands  when  you  come !  forced  to  nurse  you.  Of  all  the  walks 
home  from  work — planted  during  the  |  in  the  country,  the  walk  across  the  moor's 
very  time  which  you  used  to  spend  in  lean-  .  the  dreariest,  and  yet  ye're  always  going 
inrr  against  the  door  cheek,  or  sleeping  over  it  ?  I  wonder  ye  havn't  better  sense; 
the  tire  ;  look  at  the  money  you  got  from  ye're  not  such  a  chicken  now." 
the  Agricultural  Society." 

"  That's  yours,  Ellen,"  said  the  gener- 
ous-hearted Mike  ;  "  I'll  never  touch  a 


"Well,"  interrupted  Mike,  "it's  the 
women  that  bates  the  world  for  desaving. 
Sure  she  heard  your  step  when  nobody 
penny  of  it ;  but  for  you  I  should  never  |  else  could  ;  its  echo  struck  on  her  heart, 


have  had  it ;  I'll  never  touch  it." 

"  You  never  shall,"  she  answered  ;  I 
have  laid  every  penny  out,  so  that  when 
the  young  bride  comes  home,  she'll  have 
such  a  house  of  comforts  as  are  not  to  be 


Larry — let  her  deny  it ;  she'll  twist  you 
and  twirl  you,  and  turn  you  about,  so  that 
you  wont  know  whether  it's  on  your 
head  or  heels  ye're  standing.  She'll  tos- 
sicate  yer  brains  in  no  time,  and  be  as 


found  in  the  parish — white  table-cloths  j  composed  herself  as  a  dove  on  her  nest 

a  storm.     But  ask  her,  Larry,  the 
forward  question,  whether  she 


for  Sundays,  a  little  store  of  tay  and  sugar, 
soap,  candles, starch,  everything  good, and 
plenty  of  it." 

"  My  own  dear  generous  sister,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man. 

"I  shall  ever  be  your  sister,"  she 
replied,  "  and  hers  too.  She's  a  good 
colleen,  and  worthy  of  my  own  Mike, 
and  that's  more  than  I'd  say  to  'ere  an- 
other in  the  parish.  I  wasn't  in  earnest 
when  I  said  you'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
me  ;  so  put  the  pouch,  every  bit  of  it,  off 
your  handsome  face.  And  hush  ! — 
whisht !  will  ye !  there's  the  sound  of 
Larry's  footsteps  in  the  bawn — hand  me 
the  needles,  Mike."  She  braided  back 
her  hair  with  both  hands,  arranged  the 


straight 

heard  you  or  not.  She'll  tell  no  lie — she 
never  does." 

Ellen  shook  her  head  at  her  brother, 
and  laughed,  and  immediately  after  the 
happy  trio  sat  down  to  a  cheerful  sup- 
per. 

Larry  was  a  good  tradesman,  blythe, 
and  "  well  to  do  "  in  the  world  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  one  great  fault — an  in- 
clination to  take  the  "  least  taste  in  life 
more  "  when  he  had  already  taken  quite 
enough — there  could  not  have  been  found 
a  better  match  for  good,  excellent  Ellen 
Murphy,  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land,   When  supper  was  finished,  the 
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everlasting  whisky  bottle  was  produced, 
and  Ellen  resumed  her  knitting.  After  a 
time  Larry  pressed  his  suit  to  Michael 
for  the  industrious  hand  of  his  sister, 
thinking,  doubtless,  with  the  natural  self- 
conceit  of  all  mankind,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly secure  with  Ellen  ;  but  though 
Ellen  loved,  like  all  my  fair  countrywomen, 
welly  she  loved,  I  am  sorry  to  say,zmlike 
the  generality  of  my  fair  countrywomen, 
wisely,  and  reminded  her  lover  that  she 
had  seen  him  intoxicated  at  the  last  fair 
of  JRathcoolin. 

"  Dear  Ellen  !"  he  exclaimed,  "it  was 
'  only  a  drop,'  the  least  drop  in  life  that 
overcame  me.  It  overtook  me  unknownst, 
quite  against  my  will." 

"Who  poured  it  down  your  throat,: 
Larry." 

u  Who  poured  it  down  my  throat  is  it 
why,  myself,  to  be  sure;  but  are  you 
going  to  put  me  to  three  months'  penance 
for  that  ?" 

"  Larry,  will  you  listen  to  me,  and  re- 
member that  the  man  I  marry  must  be 
converted  before  we  stand  before  the 
priest.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  con- 
version afther"  

"  Oh  !  Ellen,1'  interrupted  her  lover." 

"  It's  no  use  oh  Ellening  me,"  she 
answered  quickly ;  "  I  have  made  my 
resolution,  and  I'll  stick  to  it." 

"  She's  as  obstinate  as  ten  women," 
said  her  brother.  "  There's  no  use  in  at- 
tempting to  contradict  her ;  she  always 
has  had  her  own  way." 

"  It's  very  cruel  of  you,  Ellen,  not  to  1 
listen  to  reason.    I  tell  you  a  tablespoon- 
ful  will  often  upset  me." 

"  If  you  know  that,  Larry,  why  do  you  j 
take  the  tablespoonful  ?" 

Larry  could  not  reply  to  this  question,  j 
He  could  only  plead  that  the  drop  got  j 
the  better  of  him,  and  the  temptation,  and  j 
the  overcomingness  of  the  thing,  and  it j 
was  very  hard  to  be  at  him  so  about  a  j 
trifle. 

"  I  can  never  think  a  thing  a  trifle,"  I 
she  observed,  "  that  makes  you  so  unlike 
yourself ;  I  should  wish  to  respect  you  i 
always,  Larry,  and  in  my  heart  I  believe ! 
no  woman  ever  could  respect  a  drunkard.  ! 
I  don't  want  to  make  you  angry  ;  God  j 
forbid  you  should  ever  be  one,  and  I  j 
know  you  are  not  one  yet ;  but  sin  grows  | 
mighty  strong  upon  us  without  our  know-  ; 
ledge.    And  no  matter  what  indulgence  I 


leads  to  bad  ;  we've  a  right  to  think  any- 
thing that  does  lead  to  is  sinful  in  the  pros- 
pect, if  not  at  the  present." 

"  You'd  have  made  a  line  priest, 
Ellen,"  said  the  young  man,  determined, 
if  he  could  not  reason,  to  laugh  her  out  of 
her  resolve. 

"  I  don't  think,"  she  replied,  archly, 
"  if  I  was  a  priest,  that  either  of  you 
would  have  liked  to  come  to  me  to  con- 
;  fession." 

"  But  Ellen,  dear  Ellen,  sure  it's  not 
in  earnest  you  are  ;  you  can't  think  of 
I  putting  me  oft' on  account  of  that  unlucky 
drop,  the  least  taste  in  life  I  took  at  the 
fair.  You  could  not  find  it  in  your  heart. 
Speak  for  me  Michael,  speak  for  me. 
But  I  see  it's  joking  you  are.  Why,  Lent 
'11  be  on  us  in  no  time,  and  then  we 
must  wait  till  Easter — -it's  easy  talking." 

"  Larry,"  interrupted  Ellen,  "do  not 
talk  yourself  into  a  passion  ;  it  will  do  no 
good  ;  none  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  you 
love  me,  and  I  confess  before  my  brother 
it  will  be  the  delight  of  my  heart  to  return 
that  love,  and  make  myself  worthy  of  you  , 
if  you  will  only  break  yourself  of  that  one 
habit,  which  you  qualify  to  your  own  un- 
doing, by  fancying,  because  the  least 
taste  in  life  makes  you  what  you  ought 
not  to  be,  that  you  may  still  take  it." 

"  I'll  take  an  oath  against  the  whisky, 
if  that  will  plase  ye,  till  Christmas." 

"  And  when  Christmas  comes,  get 
twice  as  tipsy  as  ever,  with  joy  to  think 
your  oath  is  out-— no  !" 

"  I'll  sware  anything  you  plase." 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  swear  at  all  ; 
there's  no  use  in  a  man  taking  an  oath  he 
is  anxious  to  have  a  chance  of  breaking. 
I  want  your  reason  to  be  convinced  " 

"  My  darling  Ellen,  all  the  reason  I 
ever  had  in  my  life  is  convinced." 

"  Prove  it  by  abstaining  from  taking 
even  a  drop,  even  the  least  drop  in  life, 
if  that  drop  can  make  you  ashamed  to 
look  your  poor  Ellen  in  the  face." 
"  I'll  give  it  up  altogether." 
"  I  hope  you  will  one  of  these  days,  from 
a  conviction  that  it  is  really  bad  in  every 
way  ;  but  not  from  cowardice,  not  because 
you  darn't  trust  yourself." 

"  Ellen,  I'm  sure  ye've  some  English 
blood  in  yer  veins,  ye're  such  a  reasoner. 
Irish  women  don't  often  throw  a  bov 
off  because  of  a  drop  ;  if  they  did,  it's  not 
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many  marriage  dues  his  Reverence 
would  have,  winter  or  summer." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Larry,  and  believe, 
that  though  I  spake  this  way,  I  regard 
you  truly  ;  and  if  I  did  not,  I'd  not  take  the 
throuble  to  tell  you  my  mind." 

u  Like  Mick  Brady's  wife,  who,  when- 
ever she  thrashed  him,  cried  over  the 
blows,  and  said  they  were  all  for  his 
good,"  observed  her  brother  slyly. 

"  Nonsense  ! — listen  to  me,  I  say,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  so  resolute.  It's 
many  a  long  day  since,  going  to  school,  I 
used  to  meet — Michael  minds  her,  too, 
I'm  sure — an  old  bent  woman  ;  they 
used  to  call  her  the  Witch  of  Ballaghton. 
Stacy  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  old 
entirely,  withered  and  white  headed, 
bent  nearly  double  with  age,  and  she  used 
to  be  ever  and  always  muddling  about 
the  streams  and  ditches,  gathering  herbs 
and  plants,  the  girls  said  to  work 
charms  with ;  and  at  first  they  used  to 
watch,  rather  far  off,  and  if  they  thought 
they  had  a  good  chance  of  escaping  her 
tongue  and  the  stones  she  flung  at  them, 
they'd  call  her  an  ill*  name  or  two,  and 
sometimes,  old  as  she  was,  she'd  make  a 
spring  at  them  sideways  like  a  crab,  and 
howl,  and  hoot  and  scream,  and  they'd 
be  off  like  a  flock  of  pigeons  from  a 
hawk,  and  she'd  go  on  disturbing  the 
green-coated  waters  with  her  crooked 
stick,  and  muttering  words  which  if  they 
heard,  none  could  understand.  Stacy  had 
been  a  well-rared  woman,  and  knew  a 
dale  more  than  any  of  us;  when  not  tor- 
mented  by  the  children,  she  was  mighty 
well  spoken,  and  the  gentry  thought  a 
a  dale  about  her  more  than  she  did  about 
them  ;  for  she'd  say  there  wasn't  one  in 
the  country  fit  to  tie  her  shoe,  and  tell 
them  so,  too,  if  they'd  call  her  anything 
but  Lady  Stacy  ;  which  the  rale  gentry 
of  the  place  all  humoured  her  in  ;  but  the 
upstarts,  who  think  every  civil  word  to  an 
inferior  is  a  pulling  down  of  their  own 
dignity,  would  turn  up  their  noses  as  they 
passed  her,  and  maybe  she  didn't  bless 
them  for  it. 

One  day  Mike  had  gone  home  before 
me,  and,  coming  down  the  back  bohreen, 
who  should  I  see  moving  along  it  but 
Lady  Stacy :  and  on  she  came  muttering 
and  mumbling  to  herself  till  she  got  near 
me,  and  as  she  did,  I  heard  Master  Nixon 


(the  dog  man*)'s  hound  in  full  cry,  and 
seen  him  at  her  heels,  and  he  over  the 
hedge  encouraging  the  baste  to  tear  her 
in  pieces.  The  dog  soon  was  up  with 
her,  and  then  she  kept  him  off  as  well  as 
she  could  with  her  crutch,  cursing  the 
entire  time,  and  I  was  very  frightened, 
but  I  darted  to  her  side,  and  with  a  wat- 
tle I  pulled  out  of  the  hedge  did  my  best 
to  keep  him  off  her. 

Master  Nixon  cursed  at  me  with  all 
his  heart,  but  I  wasn't  to  be  turned  off' 
that  way.  Stacy,  herself,  laid  about  with 
her  staff,  but  the  ugly  brute  would  have 
finished  her,  only  for  me.  I  don't 
suppose  Nixon  meant  that,  but  the  dog 
was  savage,  and  some  men,  like  him, 
delight  in  cruelty.  Well,  I  beat  the  dog  off; 
and  then  I  had  to  help  the  poor  fainting 
woman,  for  she  was  both  faint  and  hurt. 
I  didn't  much  like  bringing  her  here,  for  the 
people  said  she  wasn't  lucky ;  however, 
she  wanted  help,  and  I  gave  it.  When 
I  got  her  on  the  floor,f  I  thought  a  drop 
of  whisky  would  revive  her,  and  accord- 
ingly, I  offered  her  a  glass.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  venom  with  which  she  dashed 
it  on  the  ground. 

'  Do  you  want  to  poison  me,'  she 
shouted,  'afther  saving  my  life?'  when 
she  came  to  herself  a  little  she  made  me 
sit  down  by  her  side,  and  fixing  her  large 
gray  eyes  upon  my  face,  she  kept  rocking 
her  body  backwards  and  forwards,  while 
she  spoke,  as  well  as  I  can  remember — 
what  I'll  try  to  tell  you— but  I  can't  tell 
it  as  she  did — that  wouldn't  be  in  nature. 
'Ellen,'  she  said,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in 
my  face,  4 1  wasn't  always  a  poor  lone 
creature,  that  every  ruffian  who  walks  the 
country  dare  set  his  cur  at.  There  was 
full  and  plenty  in  my  father's  house  when 
I  was  young,  but  before  I  grew  to  woman- 
ly estate,  its  walls  were  bare  and  roofless, 
what  made  them  so? — drink  ! — whisky  ! 
My  father  was  in  debt ;  to  kill  thought, 
he  tried  to  keep  himself  so  that  he  could 
not  think;  he  wanted  the  courage  of 
a  man  to  look  his  danger  and  difficulty 
in  the  face,  and  overcome  it ;  for,  Ellen, 
mind  my  words,  the  man  that  will  look 
debt  and  danger  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
resolve  to  overcome  them,  can  do  so. 
He  had  not  means,  he  said,  to  educate  his 


*  Tax  gatherers  were  so  called  some  time  ago  in 
Ireland,  because  they  collected  the  duty  on  dogs, 
f  In  the  house 
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children  as  became  them :  he  grew  not 
to  have  means  to   find  them  or  their 
poor  patient  mother  the  proper  neces- 
saries oflife,  yet  he  found  the  means  to 
keep  the  whisky  cask  flowing,  and  to 
answer  the  bailiff's  knock  for  admission 
by  the  loud  roar  of  drunkenness,  mad,  as  it 
was  wicked.    They  got  in  at  last,  in  spite 
of  the  care  taken  to  keep  them  out,  and 
there  was  much  fighting,  ay,  and  blood 
spilt,  but  not  to  death ;  and  while  the 
riot  was  a-foot,  and    we  were  crying 
round  the  death-bed  of  a  dying  mother,, 
where  was  he? — they  had  raised  a  ten- 
gallon  cask  of  whisky  on  the  table  in  the  I 
parlour,  and  astride  on  it  sat  my  father,  j 
flourishing  a  huge  pewter  funnel  in  one 
band,  and  the  black  jack  streaming  with 
whisky  in  the  other ;  and  amid  the  fumes 
of  hot  punch  that  flowed  over  the  room,! 
and  the  cries  and  oaths  of  the  fighting 
drunken  company,  his  voice  was  heard ! 
swearing  "  he  had  lived  like  a  king,  and 
WOULD  die  like  a  king  !"  ' 

1  And  your  poor  mother  V  I  asked. 

*  Thank  God  !  she  died  that  night — she 
died  before  worse  came:  she  died  on  the 
bed  that,  before  her  corpse  was  cold,  was 
dragged  from  under  her — through  the 
strong  drink — through  the  badness  of  him 
who  ought  to  have  saved  her  ;  not  that  he 
was  a  bad  man  either,  when  the  whisky 
had  no  power  over  him,  but  he  could  not 
bear  his  own  reflections.  And  his  end 
soon  came.  He  didn't  die  like  a  king  ;  he 
died  smothered  in  a  ditch,  where  he  tell  j 
he  died,  and  was  in  the  presence  of  his 
God — how?  Oh,  there  are  things  that 
have  had  whisky  as  their,  beginning  and 
their  end,  that  make  me  as  mad  as  ever 
it  made  him !  The  man  takes  a  drop, 
and  forgets  his  starving  family  ;  the  woman 
takes  it,  and  forgets  she  is  a  mother  and 
a  wife.  It's  the  curse  of  Ireland — a  bit- 
terer, blacker,  deeper  curse  than  ever 
was  put  upon  it  by  foreign  power  or  hard- 
made  laws !'  " 

"  Lord  bless  us !"  was  Larry's  half- 
breathed  ejaculation. 

"  I  only  repeat  old  Stacy's  words," 
said  Ellen  "  you  see  I  never  forgot  them. 
'  You  might  think,'  she  continued,  4  that  I 
had  warning  enough  to  keep  me  from 
having  anything  to  say  to  those  who  war 
too  fond  of  drink,  and  I  thought  I  had ; 
but,  somehow,  Edward  Lambert  got 
round  me  with  his  sweet  words,  and  I  was 


lone  and  unprotected.  I  knew  he  had  a 
little  fondness  for  the  drop;  but  in  him, 
young  handsome,  and  gay-hearted,  with 
bright  eyes  and  sunny  hair,  it  did  not 
seem  like  the  horrid  thing  which  had 
made  me  shed  no  tear  over  my  fathers 
grave.  Think  of  that,  young  girl :  the  drink 
dos'nt  make  a  man  a  beast  at  first,  but 
it  will  do  so  before  it's  done  with  him — 
it  will  do  so  before  it's  done  with  him.  I 
had  enough  power  over  Edward,  and 
enough  memory  of  the  past  to  make  him 
swear  against  it,  except  so  much  at  such 
and  such  a  time,  and  for  a  while  he  was 
very  particular ;  but  one  used  to  entice 
him,  and  another  used  to  entice  him,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  say  but  I  might  have 
managed  him  differently  ;  I  might  have 
got  him  off  it — gently,  may  be  ;  but  the 
pride  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  thought 
of  the  line  I  came  of,  and  how  I  had  mar- 
ried him  who  was'nt  my  equal,  and  such 
nonsense,  which  always  breeds  disturb- 
ance betwixt  married  people,  and  I  used 
to  rave,  when,  maybe,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  if  I  had  reasoned.  Anyway, 
things  didn't  go  smooth — not  that  he 
neglected  his  employment :  he  was  indus- 
trious and  sorry  enough  when  the  fault 
was  done  ;  stilt  he  would  come  home 
often  the  worse  for  drink — and  now  that 
he's  dead  and  gone,  and  no  finger  is 
stretched  to  me  but  in  scorn  and  hatred, 
I  think  may  be,  I  might  have  done  better; 
but,  God  defend  me,  the  last  was  hard  to 
bear.'  Oh  boys  !"  said  Ellen,  "  if  you 
had  only  heard  her  voice  when  she  said 
that,  and  seen  her  face — poor  ould  Lady- 
Stacy,  no  wonder  she  hated  the  drop,  no 
wonder  she  dashed  down  the  whisky.'1 

"  You  kept  this  mighty  close,  £11611,° 
said  Mike,  "  I  never  heard  it  before." 

"  I  did  not  like  coming  over  it,"  she 
replied  ;  "  the  last  is  hard  to  tell."  The 
girl  turned  pale  while  she  spoke,  and 
Lawrence  gave  her  a  cup  of  water.  "It 
must  be  told,"  she  said  ;  "  the  death  of 
her  father  proved  the  effects  of  deliberate 
drunkenness.  What  I  have  to  say,  shows 
what  may  happen  from  being  once  unable 
to  think  or  act. 

'  I  had  one  child,'  said  Stacy, 4  one, 
a  darlint,  blue-eyed,  laughing  child.  I 
never  saw  any  so  handsome,  never  knew 
any  so  good.  She  was  almost  three 
years  ould,  and  he  was  fond  of  her— he 
said  he  was,  but  it's  a  quare  fondness  that 
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destroys  what  it  ought  to  save.  It  was  the 
Pattern  of  Lady-day,  and  well  I  knew  that 
Edward  would  not  return  as  he  went;  lie 
said  he  would,  he  almost  swore  he  would  ; 
but  the  promise  of  a  man  given  to  drink 
has  no  more  strength  in  it  than  a  nope  of 
sand.    I  took  sulky,  and  wouldn't  go  ;  if 
I  had,  may  be  it  wouldn't  have  ended  so. 
The  evening  came  on,  and  I  thought  my 
baby  breathed  hard  in  her  cradle  ;  I  took 
the  candle  and  went  over  to  look  at  her  ; 
her  little  face  was  red  5  and  when  I  laid 
my  cheek  close  to  her  lips  so  as  not  to 
touch  them,  but  to  feel  her  breath,  it  was 
very  hot  ;  she  tossed  her  arms,  they  were 
dry  and  burning.     The  measles  were 
about  the  country,  and  I  was  frightened 
for  my  child.    It  was  only  half  a  mile  to 
the  doctor's ;  I  knew  every  foot  of  the 
road;  and  so  leaving  the  door  on  the 
latch,  I  resolved  to  tell  him  how  my 
darlint  was,  and  thought  I  should  be  back 
before  my  husband's  return.    Grass,  you 
may  be  sure,  didn't  grow  under  my  feet. 
I  ran  with  all  speed,  and  wasn't  kept 
long,  the  doctor  said — though  it  seemed 
long  to  me.    The  moon  was  down  when 
I  came  home,  though  the  night  was  fine. 
The  cabin  we  lived  in  was  in  a  hollow  ; 1 
but  when  I  was  on  the  hill,  and  looked 
down  where  I  knew  it  stood  a  dark  mass, 
I  thought  I  saw  a  light  fog  coming  out  of! 
it ;  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  darted  forward 
as  a  wild  bird  flies  to  its  nest  when  it 
hears  the  scream  of  the  hawk  in  the  j 
heavens.     When  I  reached  the  door, 
I    saw  it  was  open  ;  the  fume  cloud 
came  out  of  it  sure  enough,  white  and  ; 
thick ;   blind  with  that  and  terror  to- 1 
gether,  I  rushed  to  my  child's  cradle. 
I  found  my  way  to  that,  in  spite  of  the 
burning  and  the  smothering.    But  Ellen 
— Ellen  Murphy,  my  child,  the  rosy  child  1 
whose  breath  had  been  hot  on  my  cheek ; 
only  a  little  while  before,  she  was  nothing  I 
but  a  cinder.    Mad  as  I  felt,  I  saw  how  j 
it  was  in  a  minute.     The  father  had  j 
come  home  as  I  expected  ;  he  had  gone  j 
to  the  cradle  to  look  at  his  child,  had  I 
dropt  the  candle  into  the  straw,  and  un-  j 
able  to  speak  or  stand,  had  fallen  down  j 
and  asleep  on  the  floor  not  two  yards  j 
from  my  child.    Oh,  how  I  flew  to  the  i 
doctor's  with  what  had  been  my  baby ;  I 
tore  across  the  country  like  a  banshee  ;  I  j 
laid  it  in  his  arms  ;  I  told  him  if  he  didn't  | 
put  life  in 


>     1 

it,  I'd  destroy  him  and  his ! 


house.  He  thought  me  mad  ;  for  there 
was  no  breath,  either  cold  or  hot,  coming 
from  its  lips  then.  I  couldn't  kiss  it  in 
death;  there  was  nothing  left  of  my 
child  to  kiss — think  of  that !  1  snatched 
it  from  where  the  doctor  had  laid  it ;  1 
cursed  him,  for  he  looked  with  disgust  at 
my  purty  child.  The  whole  night  long  I 
wandered  in  the  woods  of  Newtonbarry 
with  that  burden  at  my  heart?" 

"  But  her  husband,  her  husband  !"  in- 
quired Larry  in  accents  of  horror ;  "  what 
became  of  him  ? — did  she  leave  him  in  the 
I  burning'  without  calling  him  to  himself?' 

"  No,"  answered  Ellen ;  "  I  asked  her, 
j  and  she  told  me  that  her  shrieks  she  sup- 
I  posed  roused  him  from  the  suffocation  in 
>  which  he  must  but  for  them  have  perish- 
I  ed.    He  staggered  out  of  the  place,  and 
•  was  found  soon  after  by  the  neighbours, 
!  and  lived  long  after,  but  only  to  be  a 
i  poor  heart-broken  man,  for  she  was  mad 
j  for  years  through  the  country  ;  and  many 
a  day  after  she  told  me  that  story,  my 
heart  trembled  like  a  willow  leaf.    4  And 
'  now  Ellen  Murphy,*  she  added,  when 
i  the  end  was  come,  '  do  ye  wonder  I 
I  threw  from  yer  hand  as  poison  the  glass 
1  you  offered  me  ?    And  do  you  know  why 
I  have  tould  you  what  tares  my  heart  to 
come  over? — because  I  wish  to  save  you 
who  showed  me  kindness,  from  what  I 
have  gone  through.    It's  the  only  good  I 
I  can  do  ye,  and,  indeed,  it's  long  since  1 
cared  to  do  good.    Never  trust  a  drink- 
ing man ;  he  has  no  guard  on  his  words, 
and  will  say  that  of  his  nearest  friend 
that  would  destroy  him  soul  and  body. 
His  breath  is  hot  as  the  breath  of  a 
plague  ;  his  tongue  is  a  foolish  as  well  as 
a  fiery  serpent.    Ellen,  let  no  drunkard 
become  your  lover,  and  don't  trust  to 
promises  ;   try  them,   prove  them  all, 
before  you  marry.' " 

"  Ellen,  that's  enough,"  interrupted 
Larry,  "  I  have  heard  enough — the  two 
proofs  are  enough  without  words.  Now 
hear  me.  What  length  of  punishment 
am  I  to  have?  I  won't  say  that,  for, 
Nell,  there's  a  tear  in  your  eye  that  says 
more  than  words.  Look — I'll  make  no 
promises — but  you  shall  see;  I'll  wait 
yer  time ;  name  it ;  I'll  stand  the  trial." 

And  I  am  happy  to  say,  for  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  country,  that  Larry  did 
stand  the  trial — his  resolve  was  fixed  ; 
he  never  so  much  as  tasted  whisky  from 
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that  time,  and  Ellen  had  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  knowing  she  had  saved  him 
from  destruction.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, married  till  after  Easter.  I  wish 
all  Irish  maidens  would  follow  Ellen's 
example.  Woman  could  do  a  great  deal 
to  prove  that  "  the  least  drop  in  life"  is 
a  great  taste  too  much  ! — that  "  only 
a  drop  "is  a  temptation  fatal  if  unresisted. 

Mrs.  S.  C  Hall. 


IMPRESSIONABLENESS. 
•'  Each  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts." — Skakspeare 

Chemists  tell  us  that,  let  any  two  metals  be  j 
brought  together,  the  one  will  affect  the  other 
electrically,  that  which  is  the  less  liable  to 
mix  with  oxygen  sending  the  fine  fluid  into 
that  which  is  the  more  liable  to  do  so.  A  phe- 
nomenon of  the  same  kind  is  observable  in  the 
moral  world,  for  no  two  persons  are  ever 
brought  together,  but  the  one  who  is  the  more 
strongly  characterised  in  any  way,  invariably  j 
increases  that  particular  kind  of  character  in 
the  other,  as  if  he  had  actually  communicated 
to  that  person  some  part  of  his  own  tendencies. 
Thus  an  extremely  gay  man  makes  others  more 
gay ;  an  extremely  gloomj-  man  makes  others 
more  gloomy  ; — and  so  on.  At  the  same  time, 
the  extremely  gay  or  extremely  gloomy  man 
becomes  affected  in  some  degree  by  those  whom 
he  affects ;  taking  on  a  little  gloom  or.  a  little 
gayety  in  exchange,  as  it  were,  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  respectively  opposite  characteristics 
which  he  has  imparted.  The  susceptibility, 
however,  of  being  affected  either  in  the  first  or 
second  instance,  depends  very  much  on  the 
fixedness  or  pliancy  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
parties.  It  is  the  class  who  may  be  called  the 
impressionable  that  are  most  apt  to  be  affected 
by  a  powerful  characteristic  in  those  with 
whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  such  a  person  to  have  very  much  of 
some  sort  of  character,  and  yet  to  be  affected 
with  the  opposite  by  one  who  has  not  that 
opposite  in  great  strength,  but  who  is  of  a  less 
yielding  turn.  To  describe  it  in  figures,  gayety 
as  20,  with  impressionableness  as  10,  may  sink 
beneath  gloom  as  10,  with  fixedness  and  con- 
stancy of  character  as  20. 

The  unimpressionable  man  is  readily  to  be 
recognised.  Firmness  and  self-esteem  pre- 
dominate over  his  nature.  In  a  dispute,  he 
never  thinks  of  yielding,  for  it  never  occurs  to 
him  that  he  can  be  wrong.  His  only  and  inva- 
riable object  in  argument  is  to  get  others  to  see 
the  thing  in  the  proper,  namely,  his  own, 
light.  He  is  a  self-erected  standard  for  every 
thing,  and  others  are  rational,  or  foolish,  in 
proportion  as  they  conform  or  do  not  conform 
to  it.  You  wonder  how  he  should  have  ever 
got  any  new  ideas  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime  ; 
for,  whenever  you  present  one  to  him,  different 
from  those  he  already  entertains,  he  challenges 
it  as  only  one  of  your  absurd  fancies,  evidently 


wishing  you,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  a 
better  understanding.  Nothing  is  to  be  done 
or  gained  with  him,  unless  he  gets  all  his  own 
way.  If  he  were  the  one  dissentient  man  of  a 
jury,  he  would  expect  all  the  rest,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  give  up  their  opinions,  and  allow 
his  to  become  the  basis  of  the  verdict.  He 
would  look  upon  them  as  extremely  obstinate 
people,  if  they  did  not  readily  comply ;  the  idea 
of  his  giving  in  to  them  being  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  He  considers  himself,  neverthe- 
less, as  a  man  very  easily  dealt  with,  and  who 
would  give  no  trouble  whatever,  if  people 
would  only  not  thwart  him.  If  he  differs  much 
with  mankind,  and  is  rather  misanthropical,  it 
is  entirely  mankind's  own  blame.  He  would 
be  the  kindest  person  possible  to  mankind,  if 
mankind  would  only  do  what  they  ought  to  do, 
think  what  they  ought  to  think,  and  feel  what 
they  ought  to  feel — namely,  what  he  does, 
thinks,  and  feels. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  man  who,  wherever  he 
goes,  maintains  his  own  characteristics  in  all 
their  ordinary  force  ;  continues  serious  amidst 
the  frivolous,  or  frivolous  amidst  the  serious  ; 
who  would  keep  up  his  habitual  smile  in  a  field 
of  battle,  or  not  relax  a  wrinkle  of  his  brow  in 
the  company  of  Aristophanes,  or  while  reading 
(supposing  he  could  do  such  a  thing)  the  Pick- 
wick papers.  If  he  is  at  all  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  moods  of  those  around  him,  it  is  only 
in  some  minute  inappreciable  degree,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  law  of  the  case — as  a  cherry- 
stone is  allowed,  in  falling  to  the  earth,  to 
exercise  also  some  power  in  drawing  the  earth 
to  itself.  He  is  the  man  to  be  conformed  to, 
not  to  conform.  Whoever,  with  less  fixedness 
of  character,  comes  into  contact  with  him,  is  as 
irresistibly  forced  to  take  up  his  mood,  and 
become  the  yielding  recipient  of  his  ideas,  as 
(to  resume  our  first  image)  the  more  oxidifiable 
metal  is  to  receive  the  galvanic  communication 
from  the  less  oxidifiable. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  philosophical  expla- 
nation of  those  strange  influences  which  some 
minds  are  noted  to  have  exercised  over  others. 
It  is  but  a  larger  endowment  of  firmness  and 
self-esteem  which  has  enabled  some  men  to 
cause  others  to  believe  whatever  they  said,  to 
follow  them  into  all  sorts  of  dangers,  and  to 
,  surrender  the  most  important  interests  to  them. 
I  It  is  the  secret  of  that  fascination  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  product  of  magical  power,  or 
of  drugs  and  philters,  and  was  sometimes  said 
to  reside  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  possessed  it. 
The  less  gifted  with  the  above-mentioned  ele- 
\  ments  of  human  character  constitute  the  class 
I  whom  we  denominate  the  "Impressionable.''" 

The  impressionable  man  readily  yields,  at 
;  least  for  the  time,  to  the  opinions  of  the  less 
'  impressionable.  He  is  ever  apt  to  become  a 
follower,  or  an  instrument.  He  likes  the  shel- 
i  ter  of  authority  for  all  things,  and  to  have 
somebody  in  command  above  him.  His  life  is 
a  perpetual  metamorphosis.  In  the  presence 
of  his  superiors,  he  not  only  feels  humble,  but 
i  could  almost  imagine  himself  their  lacquey. 
|  On  the  other  hand,  though  not  perhaps  a  man 
of  high  station,  the  presence  of  a  decided  infe- 
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rior  makes  him  feel  for  the  moment  very  big. 
If  you  suppose  him  to  be  good,  and  let  him 
know  that  you  do,  he  is  good.  If  you  intimate 
a  suspicion  unfavourable  to  him,  he  becomes 
the  thing  you  suspect.  When  he  meets  a  grave 
and  sober  friend,  he  feels  tacitly  chidden  for 
being  rather  too  light  and  free  in  his  mode  of 
living.  When  he  falls  into  the  company  of  any 
light-hearted,  sanguine,  and  convivial  sort  of 
person,  he  is  disposed  to  look  upon  himself  as 
rather  a  stiff  sort  of  fellow.  He  may  be  a  very 
benevolent  man,  and  act  as  generously  as  he 
feels,  but  he  will  only  be  satisfied  as  to  the  duty 
he  does  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  when  con- 
templating the  less  generous  conduct  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  possess  the  same 
means :  there  will  be  some  in  whose  presence 
he  suspects  himself  to  be  a  complete  scrub.  He 
is  surprised  to  reflect  how  different  is  the  strain 
of  his  discourse  in  different  families,  where  he 
visits;  how,  in  one,  be  finds  himself  constantly 
talking  of  bargains  and  gains  ;  how,  in  another, 
his  chat  is  all  of  balls  and  fetes,  "  Shakspeare, 
taste,  and  the  musical  glasses;"  how,  in  a 
third,  he  does  nothing  but  speak  of  the  fail- 
ings of  his  fellow-creatures ;  at  one  place  gay, 
at  another  serious  ;  here  all  for  prudence  and 
pelf,  there  all  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing 
hour;  alternately,  a  romantic  enthusiast,  a 
solemn  pedant,  a  droll,  a  sagacious  man  of  the 
world,  a  generous  philanthropist,  a  censorious 
misanthrope ;  the  real  cause  being,  that  he  has 
much  veneration  for  others,  an  humble  opinion 
of  himself,  and  no  concentration  or  continuity 
of  feeling,  so  that  he  becomes  whatever  others 
choose  or  chance  to  make  him. 

We  have  no  preaching  to  deliver  on  these 
distinctions  of  human  character.  It  might  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  impressionable  are 
always  in  danger  of  being  led  into  mischief, 
and  that  the  unimpressionable  are  apt  to  suffer 
for  their  self-satisfiedness  and  obstinacy.  We 
might  beseech  the  impressionable  to  be  not 
just  so  impressionable,  and  the  unimpressiona- 
ble to  be  a  little  less  unimpressionable.  But 
of  what  use  would  such  commonplaces  be? 
The  thing  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively  interest- 
ing, as  an  important  point  in  the  natural  his- 
toYy  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  designs  of 
providence.  It  plainly  informs  us  of  one  valu- 
able truth,  that  leaders  and  led,  active  and 
passive,  commanding  and  obeying,  ordering  and 
serving,  are  natural  institutions,  instead  of 
accidental  circumstances,  which  they  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be.  There  are  of  course 
many  evils  arising  from  those  arrangements  in 
human  society,  but,  we  suspect,  only  because 
they  have  never  yet  been  formed  on  just  and 
rational  principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  evils  will  be  much  diminished,  as  man- 
kind become  more  enlightened ;  but  even  in  the 
meantime  they  are  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  would  instantly  arise,  if  the  gene- 
ral provision  which  leads  to  them  were  Avith- 
drawn,  for  then  no  great  or  good  quality  would 
obtain  the  least  reverence,  and  the  social 
fabric  would  be  dissolved  into  its  rude  ele- 
ments. It  is  the  sense  of  different  values  in 
ourselves  and  oUiers  which  alone  at  present 


produces  or  maintains  any  arrangement  in 
society ;  and  for  the  sake  of  so  great  a  good 
we  may  well  bear  with  a  few  troubles  spring- 
ing out  of  it,  and  which  the  improving  sense 
and  humanity  of  the  race  tend  constantly  to 
make  less. — Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 


THE  OFFICER,  HIS  WIFE  AND  THE 
BAGGAGE-ASS. 

The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from 
A  Visit  to  Flanders,  and  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  scenes  that  were 
I  passing  during  the  memorable  Battle  of 
W aterloo : 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  the  in- 
telligent writer,  "to  travel  from  Brussels 
to  Paris  with  a  young  Irish  officer  and  hii 
;  wife,  an  Antwerp  lady  of  only  sixteen, 
of  great  beauty  and  innocence.  The 
:  husband  was  at  the  Battle  of  Quartre- 
:  Bras  as  well  as  Waterloo.    The  unex- 
pected advance  of  the  French  called  him 
off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  Quarlre-Bras ; 
but  he  left  with  his  wife  his  servant,  one 
!  horse  and  the  family  baggage,  which  was 
packed  upon  an  ass.    Retreat  at  the  time 
,  was  not  anticipated  ;  but  being  suddenly 
ordered,  he  contrived  to  get  a  message 
conveyed  to  his  wife,  to  make  the  best  of 
her  way,  attended  by  the  servant  and 
baggage,  to  Brussels.     The  servant,  a 
foreigner,  had  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  take  leave  of  both  master  and 
mistress,  and  to  make  off  with  the  horse, 
leaving  the  helpless  young  lady  alone  with 
the  baggage-ass. 

With  a  firmness  becoming  the  wife  of 
a  British  officer,  she  boldly  commenced, 
on  foot,  her  retreat  of  twenty-five  miles, 
I  leading  the  ass  by  the  bridle,  and  care- 
|  fully  preserving  the  baggage.  No  violence 
i  was  dared  by  any  one  to  so  innocent  a 
|  pilgrim,  but  no  one  could  venture  to  assist 
I  her.    She  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the 
|  retreating  British  army,  and  much  re. 
|  tarded  and  endangered  by  the  artillery  ; 
I  her  fatigue  was  great ;  it  rained  in  tor- 
rents  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  were 
I  dreadful  in  the  extreme.    She  continued 
to  advance,and  got  upon  the  great  road  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  at  Waterloo,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  army  were  taking  up 
their  line  for  the  awful  conflict.    In  so 
extensive  a  field,  among  80,000  men,  it 
was  in  vain  to  seek  her  husband ;  she 
knew  that  the  sight  of  her  there  would 
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embarrass  and  distress  him,  she  kept 
slowly  advancing  to  Brussels  all  night,  the 
road  choked  withall  sorts  of  vehicles,  and 
horses  ;  multitudes  of  fugitives  on  the 
road,  and  flying  into  the  great  road,  and 
many  of  the  wounded  walking  their  pain- 
ful way,  dropping  at  every  step,  and 
breathing  their  last;  here  and  there  lay  a 
corpse  or  a  limb,  particularly,  as  she  said, 
several  hands.  Many  persons  were 
actually  killed  by  others,  if  they  by  chance 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  endeavours  to 
help  themselves ;  and  to  add  to  the  hor- 
rors, trie  rain  continued  unabated,  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning  still  raged  as  if  the 
heavens  were  torn  to  pieces. 

Full  twelve  miles  further,  during  the 
night,  this  young  woman  marched,  up  to 
her  knees  in  mud ;  her  boots  were  worn 
entirely  off,  so  that  she  was  bare-footed ; 
but  still,  unhurt,  she  led  her  ass;  and, 
although  thousands  lost  their  baggage,  and 
many  their  lives,  she  calmly  entered 
Brussels  on  the  morning  in  safet)*,  self, 
ass  and  baggage,  without  the  loss  of  an 
article.  In  a  few  hours  after  her  arrival 
commenced  the  cannons'  roar  of  the  tre- 
mendous Battle  of  Waterloo,  exposed  to 
which,  for  ten  hours,  she  knew  her  hus- 
band to  be  ;  she  was  rewarded — amply 
rewarded,  by  finding  herself  in  her  hus- 
band's arms,  he  unhurt,  and  she  nothing 
the  worse,  on  the  following  day.  The 
officer  told  the  tale  himself  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  With  a  slight  Irish  accent,  he 
called  her  his  dear  little  woman,  and  said 
she  became  more  valuable  to  him  every 
day  of  his  life. 


THE  PIASA. 

It  is  an  idea  which  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred to  me,  while  throwing  together  these 
hasty  delineations  of  the  beautiful  scenes 
through  which,  for  the  past  few  weeks,  I 
have  been  moving,  that,  by  some,  a  disposition 
might  be  suspected  to  tinge  every  outline  in- 
discriminately with  the  "  coleur  de  rose."  But 
as  well  might  one  talk  of  an  exaggerated  emo- 
tion of  the  sublime  on  the  table-rock  of  Nia- 
gara, or  amidst  the  "snowy  scalps  "  of  Alpine 
scenery,  or  of  a  mawkish  sensibility  of  loveli- 
ness amid  the  purple  glories  of  the  "  Campagna 
diRoma,"  as  of  either,  or  of  both  combined,  in 
the  noble  "valley  beyond  the  mountains." 
Nor  is  the  interest  experienced  by  the  traveller 
for  many  of  the  spots  he  passes  confined  to 
their  scenic  beauty.  The  associations  of  by- 
gone times  are  rife  in  the  mind,  and  the  tradi- 
tionary legend  of  the  events  these  scenes  have 
witnessed  yet  lingers  among  the  simple  forest- 
4  H 


j  sons.     I  have  mentioned  that  remarkable 
j  range  of  cliffs  commencing  at  Alton,  and  ex- 
|  tending,  with  but  little  interruption,  along  the 
i  left  shore  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
|  the  Illinois.    Through  a  deep,  narrow  ravine 
j  in  these  bluffs  flows  a  small  stream  called  the 
I  Piasa.    The  name  is  of  aboriginal  derivation, 
j  and,  in  the  idiom  of  the  Illini,  denotes  "  The 
I  bird  that  devours  men"    Near  the  mouth  of  this 
j  little  stream  rises  a  bold  precipitous  bluff,  and 
|  upon  its  smooth  face,  at  an  elevation,  seemingly 
unattainable  by  human  art,  is  graven  the  figure 
of  an  enormous  bird  with  extended  pinions. 
This  bird  was  by  the  Indians  called  the 
"  Piasa ;"  hence  the  name  of  the  stream.  The 
tradition  of  the  Piasa  is  said  to  be  still  extant 
among  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
is  thus  related  : — 

"  Many  thousand  moons  before  the  arrival 
of  the  pale  faces,  when  the  great  megalonyx 
and  mastodon,  whose  bones  are  now  thrown 
j  up,  were  still  living  in  the  land  of  the  green 
J  prairies,  there  existed  a  bird  of  such  dimen- 
j  sions  that  he  could  easily  carry  off  in  his 
talons  a  full-grown  deer.  Having  obtained  a 
taste  of  human  flesh,  from  that  time  he  would 
prey  upon  nothing  else.  He  was  as  artful  as 
he  was  powerful;  would  dart  suddenly  upon 
an  Indian,  bear  him  off  to  one  of  the  caves  in 
the  bluff,  and  devour  him.  Hundreds  of  war- 
riors attempted  for  years  to  destroy  him,  but 
without  success.  Whole  "illages  were  depopu- 
lated, and  consternation  spread  throughout  all 
the  tribes  of  th«  Illini.  At  length  Owatoga,  a 
f  hief  whose  fame  as  a  warrior  extended  even 
beyond  the  great  lakes,  separating  himself 
from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  fasted  in  solitude  for 
tho  space  of  a  whole  moon,  and  prayed  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  Master  of  Life,  that  he 
would  protect  his  children  from  the  Piasa.  On 
the  last  night  of  his  feast  the  Great  Spirit  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  di*eam,  and  directed  him  to 
select  twenty  of  his  warriors,  each  armed  with 
a  bow  and  pointed  arrows,  and  conceal  them  in 
a  designated  spot.  Near  the  place  of  their 
concealment  another  warrior  was  to  stand  in 
open  view  as  a  victim  for  the  Piasa,  which 
they  must  shoot  the  instant  he  pounced  on  his 
prey.  When  the  chief  awoke  in  the  morning 
he  thanked  the  Great  Spirit,  returned  to  his 
tribe,  and  told  them  his  dream.  The  warriors 
were  quickly  selected  and  placed  in  ambush, 
Owatoga  offered  himself  as  the  victim,  willine 
to  die  for  his  tribe ;  and,  placing  himself  hi 
open  view  of  the  bluff,  he  soon  saw  the  Piasa 
ptii  chsd  on  the  cliff,  eyeing  his  prey.  Owatoga 
drew  up  his  manly  form  to  its  utmost  height ; 
and,  placing  his  feet  firmly  upon  the  earth, 
began  to  chant  the  death-song  of  a  warrior :  a 
moment  after,  the  Piasa  rose  in  the  air, 
and,  BwMt  as  the  thunderbolt,  darted  down 
upon  the  chief.  Scarcely  hid  he  reached  his 
victim  when  every  Low  was  sprung  and  every 
arrow  was  sped  to  the  feather  into  his  body. 
The  Piasa  uttered  a  wild,  fearful  scream,  that 
resounded  far  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  expired.  Owatoga  was  safe.  Not  an  ar- 
row, not  even  the  talons  of  the  bird  had  touched 
him;  for  the  Master  of  Life,  in  admiration 
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of  his  noble  deed,  had  held  over  hira  an 
invisible  shield.  In  memory  of  this  event,  the 
image  of  the  Piasa  was  engraved  in  the  face  of 
the  bluff." 

Such  is  the  Indian  traditioD.  True  or  false, 
the  figure  of  the  bird  with  expanded  wing?,, 
graven  upon  the  surface  of  solid  rock,  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  a  height  perfectly  inaccessible ; 
and  to  this  day  no  Indian  glides  beneath  the 
spot  in  his  canoe  without  discharging  at  this 
figure  his  gun.  Connected  with  this  tradition, 
as  the  spot  to  which  the  Piasa  conveyed  his 
human  victims,  is  one  of  those  caves  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  Another,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  situated  about  fifty  feet  from  the  water, 
and  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  is  said  to  be 
crowded  with  human  remains  to  the  depth  of 
many  feet  in  the  earth  of  the  floor.  The  roof 
of  the  cavern  is  vaulted.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  thirty  in  length,  and  in 
form  is  very  irregular.  There  are  several 
other  cavernous  fissures  among  these  cliffs  not 
unworthy  description. — The  Far  West. 


THE  DEVIL'S  BRIDGE, 

IN  CARDIGANSHIRE,  NORTH  WALES. 

The  cataract,  which  is  here  formed  by  the 
fall  of  the  Mynach,  saluted  us  with  its  thun- 
dering roar  long  ere  we  approached  it ;  and  as 
we  drew  near,  the  strong  reverberation,  rebel- 
lowed by  surrounding  cavernous  rocks,  seemed 
to  convulse  the  very  atmosphere  itself!  We 


hastily  put  up  our  horses  at  f he  Hafod  Arms, 
a  solitary  inn  ;  and  within  a  few  paces  found 
ourselves  on  the  bridge,  suspended  over  a  gulf 
at  which  even  recollection  cannot  but  shudder. 

This  bridge  bestrides  a  lane  of  almost^perpen-  danger  threatens  his  return,  when  a  devious 


and  again  descended  a  fearful  tract,  to  witness 
the  grand  falls  of  the  Mynach.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  guide  we  reached  the  ordinary 
station  with  some  difficulty,  where  the  view  of 
the  cataract  disclosed  itself  in  four  different 
cascades;  though  the  intervention  of  a  pro- 
jecting rock  divided  these  great  falls,  they 
appeared  too  much  alike.  I  wished  to  get 
lower,  but  it  seemed  impracticable.  Embold- 
ened, however,  by  the  example  of  a  guide,  I 
clambered  upon  the  edge  of  an  immense  per- 
pendicular strata  of  rock  to  nearly  the  lower 
channel  of  the  torrent,  when  the  cataract 
appeared  in  the  most  perfect  manner  imagina- 
ble; the  great  fall  displayed  itself  in  an 
uninterrupted  superiority,  and  the  lesser  ones 
retired  as  subordinate  parts. 

The  perpendicular  descent  of  this  cataract  is 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  the 
first  fall  does  not  exceed  twenty  feet,  the  next 
increases  to  sixty,  the  third  diminishes  to  about 
twenty,  and  then  after  a  momentary  pause, 
the  torrent  bounds  over  a  shelving  rock  in  one 
tremendous  fall  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
and  soon  unites  itself  with  the  Rhydol,  a  river 
of  considerable  size. 

This  grand  cataract  receives  no  small  aug- 
mentation of  its  terrific  appearance  from  the 
black  stratified  rocks  forming  the  glen  down 
which  it  thunders;  nor  can  the  spectator, 
however  firm  his  mind,  divest  himself  of  terror, 
while,  near  the  bottom  of  an  abyss  for  ever 
denied  a  ray  of  sun,  he  views  the  menacing 
torrent  bursting  before  him,  or  contemplates 
its  foaming  course  tearing  at  his  feet,  among 
crags  that  its  fury  has  disjoined.  If  he  ven- 
tures to  look  up  the  acclivitous  rock,  more  real 


dicular  rocks,  patched  with  wood,  whose  sum- 
mits are  here  scarcely  five  yards  asunder. 

At  a  terrific  depth  in  the  glen  rages,  unseen, 
the  impetuous  Mynach,  engulfed  beneath  the 
protruding  crags  and  pendant  foliage  ;  but  on 
looking  over  the  parapet,  the  half-recoiling 


balance  or  false  step  would  ensure  his  certain 
destruction !  Yet,  from  the  horrors  of  this 
gloomy  chasm,  some  favoured  projections 
relieve  the  imagination,  ornamented  by  the 
light  and  tasteful  penciling  of  the  mountain 
ash,  intermixing  with  vigorous  sapling  oaks ; 


sight  discovers  the  phrenetic  torrent  in  one  where  here  and  there  a  tree  of  riper  years,  una- 
volume  of  foam,  bursting  into  light,  and  ble  to  derive  support  from  the  scanty  soil,  falls 
threatening,  as  it  breaks  against  the  opposing  in  premature  decay  a  prostrate  ruin, 
rocks,  to  tear  the  mountains  from  their  strong  I  have  seen  waterfalls  more  picturesquely 
foundations :  then  instantly  darting  into  the  grand  than  that  of  the  Mynach,  but  none  more 
dark  abyss  beneath,  it  leaves  the  imagination  ;  awfully  so— not  excepting  even  the  celebrated 


free  to  all  the  terrors  of  concealed  danger.  With 
emotions  of  awe,  nor  without  those  of  fear,  we 
descended  the  side  of  the  rock,  assisted  by  steps 
already  cut  in  it,  and,  with  some  peril,  readied 
the  level  of  the  darkened  torrent,  where,  stand- 
ing on  a  projecting  crag,  against  which  the 
river  bounded,  immersed  in  its  spray 
deafened  by  its  roar,  we  clung  to  the  rock.  The 
impression  of  terror  subsiding,  left  us  at  liberty 
to  examine  the  features  of  the  scene.  Nearly 


falls  of  Lodore  and  Scaleforce,  in  Cumberland. 
Climbing  from  the  scene  of  terrors,  I  rejoined 
my  companions,  and  at  the  Hafod  Arms  Inn 
obtained  a  change  of  clothes  ;  a  comfort  which, 
though  wet  for  several  hours,  I  should  still 
longer  have  denied  myself,  hadnot  the  approach 
and  of  night  forced  me  from  the  Mynach's  interest- 
ing scenerv. 


Mode  or  Travelling  in  Hindostan. — 
over  our  heads  appeared  the  Old  Bridge,  !  Palanquins,  which  are  a  kind  of  covered  litter, 
attributed  to  the  handy  work  of  the  Devil,  and  j  carried  by  means  of  poles  upon  ths  shoulders 


another  standing  perpendicularly  over  that,  I  of  men,  form  the  principal  vehicle  for  personal 
built  by  a  native  mason  aboutfifty  years  since.  '  transport  in  Hindostan.  Avery  minute  descrip- 
The  original  bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been  tion  of  an  ordinary  palanquin,  together  with  an 
built  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  j  amusing  account  of  a  dak  or  dawk  journey, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  On  \  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  mode  of  travel- 
climbing  from  this  hollow,  we  proceeded  two  or  j  ling  long  distances  by  the  palanquin,  is  given  by 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  I  Captain  Basil  Hall.  The  palanquin  is  described 
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as  about  six-  feet  long  by  tiro  and  a  half  feet 
■wide,  and  provided  with  conveniences  which 
enable  it  to  serve  at  night-time  for  a  bed,  and 
in  the  day-time  for  a  parlour.  In  the  front 
part  is  usually  a  shelf,  with  a  drawer 'under- 
neath, and  a  net  stretched  above  it ;  and  in  the 
hinder  part  is  often  a  shelf  for  books,  a  net  for 
fruit,  and  other  loose  articles,  and  hooks  for 
hats,  towels,  &c.  In  each  side  of  the  palanquin 
are  two  doors,  or  sliding  partitions,  with 
Venetian  blinds  in  the  upper  panel,  and  in  each 
end  are  two  small  windows.  As,  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  country,  travelling  is  performed 
much  by  night,  palanquins  are  often  furnished 
with  a  lamp  at  one  corner,  so  fixed  as  to  throw 
its  light  into  the  interior,  but  to  be  trimmed 
from  the  outside.  The  bottom,  or  seat,  is  made 
of  strips  of  rattan,  like  that  of  a  cane-bottomed 
chair,  and  is  covered  with  a  light  elastic  mat- 
tress stuffed  with  horse  hair  or  shavings 
produced  in  ■  dressing  the  bamboo  and  rattan. 
Across  the  palanquin,  at  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  hinder  end,  is  hung  a  flat  square 
cushion  for  the  traveller's  back  to  rest  against 
when  sitting  up,  and  towards  the  other  end  is 
a  moveable  bar,  against  which  the  feet  maybe 
planted  as  against  the  stretchers  of  a  boat, 
whicli  may  be  shifted  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  end  of  the  palanquin,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  traveller's  legs,  or  his  choice  of 
position.  In  the  space  behind  the  back  cushion 
the  bed-clothes  and  pillow  are  stowed  away 
during  the  day :  and  the  shelves,  drawers  and 
nets  afford  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  tea- 
pots, canisters,  shaving  apparatus,  scientific 
instruments,  sketching  materials,  and  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  clothing  to  prevent  inconveni- 
ence if  the  traveller  be  separated  for  a  time 
from  his  heavy  baggage.  Flat  articles  may  be 
laid  beneath  the  mattress,  and  bottles  and 
glasses  carried  in  sockets  attached  to  the 
corners  of  the  palanquin.  A  cover  of  waxed 
cloth  is  affixed  to  the  top  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  be  rolled  up  when  not  wanted,  and  let 
down  so  as  completely  to  envelop  the  palan- 
quin, in  rainy  weather,  or  when  the  night  is 
cold.  A  pole  is  attached  to  each  end  of  the 
palanquin,  near  the  top,  to  carry  it  by ;  and  to 
the  foremost  of  these  poles  is  suspended  a  rat- 
tan basket  containing  a  water  pitcher,  or  goblet 
of  porous  earthenware ;  and  as  the  water  which 
exudes  through  the  pores  of  the  goblet  is 
rapidly  evaporated  by  the  current  of  air,  its 
contents  are  always  kept  cool  in  the  hottest 
weather.  On  the  hinder  pole  are  carried  in 
like  manner  a  kettle,  coffee-pot,  and  wooden 
wash-hand  basin.  As  the  poles,  which  rest 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  are  not 
elastic,  like  those  of  a  sedan-chair,  Captain  Hall 
states  that  a  palanquin  has  not  the  same 
unpleasant  motion  as  that  vehicle ;  and,  Bishop 
Heber  also  observes,  is  neither  violent  nor 
unpleasant,  but  that,  being  incessant,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  in  a  palanquin,  and  not  very 
convenient  to  read,  excepting  a  large  print. 
Only  four  bearers  can,  in  an  ordinary  palan- 
quin, place  their  shoulders  beneath  the  poles, 
two  at  each  end ;  but  in-  passing  over  difficult 
ground,  two  others  will  occasionally  bear  part 


of  the  weight  by  thrusting  a  bamboo  under  the 
body  of  the  palanquin.  In  most  cases  the 
bearers  follow  each  other  in  a  straight  line : 
but  in  some  districts  it  is  the  custom  to  proceed 
obliquely,  in  which  case  the  sideway  motion  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  travel- 
ler. While  walking  or  running  with  their 
load,  the  bearers,  who  form  a  peculiar  caste 
among  the  Hindoos,  keep  up  an  incessant 
noise,  sometimes  like  grunting  or  groaning,  and 
sometimes  approaching  the  character  of  a 
song,  or  of  wild  vociferation. 

Treatment  of  the  Dead  in  Thibet. — The 
people  of  Thibet,  instead  of  burying  or  burning 
the  bodies  cf  the  dead,  throw  them  into  a 
walled  enclosure,  that  they  may  be  devoured 
by  birds  of  prey ;  but  they  hold  an  annual 
festival  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Captain  Turner: — "On  the 
29th  of  October,  as  soon  as  the  evening  drew 
on,  and  it  became  dark,  a  general  illumination 
was  displayed  upon  the  summits  of  all  tho 
buildings  in  the  Monastery  of  Teshoo  Loomboo, 
close  to  which  was  the  Golgotha,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  to  which  they  convey  their  dead ;  tho 
tops  also  of  the  houses  upon  the  plain,  as  well 
as  in  the  most  distant  villages,  scattered  among 
the  cluster  of  willows,  were  in  the  same  manner 
lighted  up  with  lamps,  exhibiting  altogether  a 
splendid  and  brilliant  spectacle.  The  night 
was  dark,  the  weather  calm,  and  the  lights 
burned  with  a  clear  and  steady  flame.  The 
Thibetians  reckon  these  circumstances  of  the 
first  importance,  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  deem 
it  a  most  evil  omen,  if  the  weather  be  stormy, 
and  their  lights  extinguished  by  the  wind  or 
rain.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  materially 
an  effect  depends  upon  a  previously-declared 
design,  and  how  opposite  the  emotions  may  be, 
although  produced  by  appearances  exactly 
similar.  In  England,  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  esteem  general  illuminations  as  the  strongest 
expression  of  public  joy;  I  now  saw  them 
exhibited  as  a  solemn  token  of  melancholy 
remembrance,  an  awful  tribute  of  respect  paid 
to  the  innumerable  generations  of  the  dead. 
The  darkness  of  the  night,  the  profound  tran- 
quillity and  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the 
deep  and  slowly-repeated  tones  of  the  ?iowbut, 
gong,  and  cymbal,  at  different  intervals ;  the 
tolling  of  bells,  and  the  loud  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  sentences  of  prayer,  sometimes  heard 
when  the  instruments  were  silent;  were  so 
calculated,  by  their  solemnity,  to  produce 
serious  reflection,  that  I  really  believe  no 
human  ceremony  could  have  been  contrived 
more  effectually  to  impress  the  mind  with 
sentiments  of  awe.  In  addition  to  this  exter- 
nal token  of  solemn  respect,  acts  of  beneficence, 
performed  during  this  festival,  are  supposed  to 
have  peculiar  merit,  and  all  persons  are  called 
upon,  according  to  their  ability,  to  distribute 
alms,  and  to  feed  the  poor. 

Cure  for  Warts. — Dissolve  as  much  com- 
mon washing  soda  as  the  water  will  take  up ; 
wash  the  warts  with  this  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  let  them  dry  without  wiping.  This  repeat- 
ed, will  gradually  destroy  the  largest  wart. 
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Adhere  rigidly  and  undeviatingly  to  truth ; 
but  while  you  express  what  is  true,  express  it 
in  a  pleasing  manner.  Truth  is  the  picture, 
the  manner  is  the  frame  that  displays  it  to 
advantage. 

If  a  man  blends  his  angry  passions  with  his 
search  after  truth,  become  his  superior  by  sup- 
pressing yours,  and  attend  only  to  the  justness 
and  force  of  his  reasoning. 

Truth,  conveyed  in  austere  and  acrimonious 
language,  seldom  has  a  salutary  effect,  since 
we  reject  the  truth,  because  we  are  prejudiced 
against  the  mode  of  communication.  The  heart 
must  be  won  before  the  intellect  can  be 
informed. 

A  man  may  betray  the  cause  of  truth  by  his 
unseasonable  zeal,  as  he  destroys  its  salutary 
effect  by  the  acrimony  of  his  manner.  "Whoever 
would  be  a  successful  instructor,  must  first 
become  a  mild  and  affectionate  friend. 

He  who  gives  way  to  angry  invective,  fur- 
nishes a  strong  presumption  that  his  cause  is 
bad,  since  truth  is  best  supported  by  dispas- 
sionate argument.  The  love  of  truth,  refusing 
to  associate  itself  with  the  selfish  and  dissocial 
passions,  is  gentle,  dignified,  and  persuasive. 

The  understanding  may  not  be  loner  able  to 
withstand  demonstrative  evidence,  but  the 
heart  which  is  guarded  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, is  generally  proof  against  argumentative 
reasoning  ;  for  no  person  will  perceive  truth 
when  he  is  unwilling  to  find  it. 

Many  of  our  speculative  opinions,  even  those 
which  are  the  result  of  laborious  research,  and 
the  least  liable  to  disputation,  resemble  rarities 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  curious,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  the  possessor,  and  to  a  few  con- 
genial minds,  but  which  are  of  no  use  to  the 
world. 

Many  of  our  speculative  opinions  cease  to 
engage  attention,  not  because  we  are  agreed 
about  their  truth  or  fallacy,  but  because  we  are 
tired  of  the  controversy.  They  sink  into 
neglect,  and  in  a  future  age  their  futility  or 
absurdity  is  acknowledged,  when  they  no 
longer  retain  a  hold  on  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind. — Mackenzie's  Literary  Varie- 
ties. 

The  Circassian  Wallace. — We  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  Schamyl,  the  chief  of 
the  Circassians,  from  a  letter  dated  Constanti- 
nople, and  published  in  the  Univers: — "It  is 
said  that  the  power  of  Schamyl  Bey  is  on  the 
increase.  Circassia,  in  place  of  ceasing  the 
unequal  Struggle  in  which  she  has  f>gen  engaged 
for  so  many  years,  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to 
find  new  resources  in  the  courage  and  alliance 
of  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  Caucasus  has 
become  the  refuge  and  the  rampart  of  all  the 
mountaineers  who  defended  their  ancient  liber- 
ties ;  and  such  is  the  general  confidence  in  the 
future,  that  this  military  leader  is  already  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  a  monarchy  around 
which  the  populations  of  Georgia,  Armenia, 
and  Daghestan  are  to  be  grouped.  Russia  has 
no  longer  to  put  down  a  partial  revolt.  The 
point  for  her  is  now  to  hold  firmly  against  a 


rising  and  creating  power,  which  opposes  nu- 
merous and  strong  nationalities  to  her  own. 
The  vague  reports'  collected  relative  to  Schamyl 
represent  him  as  an  able  and  fortunate  warrior, 
surrounded  with  a  warlike  army,  disciplined  by 
|  Polish  refugees  in  the  European  manner.  On 
Fridays,  public  prayers  are  offered  up  for  his 
;  safety — a  Mussulman  ceremony  in  honour  of 
i  royalty.    Money  is  struck  with  his  mark — we 
j  do  not  say  his  effigy,  for  the  poverty  of  the 
j  country  does  not  permit  the  use  of  metal  for 
I  money,  but  only  of  leather,  which,  however,  is 
received  in  all  places  where  his  authority  ex- 
I  tends,  and  is  even  preferred  to  Russian  money. 
!  Schamyl  is  of  middle  height,  well  made,  and  of 
a  robust  constitution,  which  enables  him  to 
j  support  with  ease  all  kinds  of  fatigue ;  continu- 
!  ally  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
j  band  of  determined  troops,  composed  of  Polish 
lancers  and  Cossack  hulans,  he  never  appears 
j  but  with  the  ornaments  of  his  rank  and  in  full 
uniform;  liberal  to  profusion,  he  distributes 
all  the  booty  with  those  who  share  his  danger  \ 
fond  of  literature,  he  has  around  him  poets 
who  celebrate  his  triumphs  in  popular  songs ; 
I  prompt  to  conceive  plans  of  strategy,  and  still 
more  so  to  execute  them,  he  flies  from  one 
extremity  of  his  territory  to  the  other,  and  falls 
on  the  Russian  outposts  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  after  occasioning  them  serious 
j  loss,  returns  to  his  impregnable  mountains,  or 
I  flies  to  other  dangers.    His  batteries  of  artil- 
j  lery  are  numerous  and  complete,  and  each  piece 
is  a  trophy  which  has  cost  the  enemy  dear. 
Mussulman  enthusiasm  surrounds  him  with  a 
religious  aspect ;  but  he,  with  an  elevated  and 
|  tolerant  spirit,  leaves  to  all  his  soldiers,  as  well 
as  to  the  population  under  his  authority,  the 
free  and  full  exercise  of  their  worship.  Liberty 
in  this  respect  contrasts  so  advantageously  for 
him  with  the  religious  despotism  of  the  Russian 
Government,  that  it  has  gained  him  the  sympa- 
l  thies  of  the  Christians  persecuted  by  the  official 
j  church  of  the  Emperor." 

A  Neapolitan's  Firmness. — The  Neapoli- 
tans in  general  hold  drunkenness  in  very  great 
abhorrence.  A  story  is  told  there  of  a  noble- 
man, who,  having  murdered  another  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  His 
life  was  offered  to  him  on  the  sole  condition  of 
saying  that  when  he  committed  the  deed  he  was 
intoxicated.  He  received  the  offer  with  dis- 
dain, and  exclaimed,  "I  would  rather  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths  than  bring  eternal  disgrace  on 
my  family  by  confessing  the  disgraceful  crime 
of  intoxication."  He  persisted,  and  was  exe- 
cuted. 

Use  of  the  Peacock's  Tail. — The  beauty 
of  the  peacock's  plumage  was  a  theme  of  admi- 
ration in  the  remotest  times ;  and  the  bird  was 
sought  after  as  capable  of  adding  splendour  to 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon.  The  chief  display 
of  this  beauty  arises  from  that  arrangement  of 
long  and  gorgeous  feathers  which  spring  from 
the  space  between  the  region  behind  the  wings 
and  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  but  the  use  of  this  to 
the  bird  itself  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  to  be  no  better  than  a  luxu- 
riance of  nature,  and  an  encumbrance  rather 
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than  a  benefit.  The  action  by  which  their  splen- 
dour is  outspread  has  also  been  deemed  an  ab- 
surd manifestation  of  pride.  But  men  are 
imperfect  interpreters  of  the  actions  of  animals ; 
and  a  closer  examination  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird  will  afford  explanation.  The  tail  of  the 
peacock  is  of  a  plain  and  humble  description, 
and  seems  to  be  of  no  other  use  besides  aiding 
in  the  erection  of  the  long  feathers  of  the  loins; 
while  the  latter  are  supplied  at  their  insertion 
with  an  arrangement  of  voluntary  muscles  which 
contribute  to  their  elevation,  and  to  the  other 
motions  of  which  they  ar<~  1  oable.  If  surprised 
by  a  foe,  the  peacock  J  ly  erects  its  gorge- 
ous feathers;  and  the  enemy  at  once  beholds 
starting  up  before  hiiu  a  creature  which  his 
terror  cannot  fail  to  magnify  into  the  bulk  im- 
plied by  the  circumference  of  a  glittering  circle 
of  the  most  dazzling  hues ;  his  attention  at  the 
same  time  being  distracted  by  a  hundred  glar- 
ing eyes  meeting  his  gaze  in  every  direction. 
A  hiss  from  the  head  in  the  centre,  which  in 
shape  and  colours  resembles  that  of  a  serpent, 
and  a  rustle  from  the  trembling  quills,  are  atten- 
ed  by  an  advance  of  the  most  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  this  bulk ;  which  is  in  itself  an  action  of 
retren+,  being  caused  by  a  receding  motion  of 
the  body  of  the  bird.  That  must  be  a  bold  ani- 
mal which  does  not  pause  at  the  sight  of  such 
an  object;  and  a  short  interval  is  sufficient  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  bird ;  but  if,  after  all, 
the  enemy  should  be  bold  enough  to  risk  an 
assault,  it  is  most  likely  that  its  eagerness  or 
rage  would  be  spent  on  the  glittering  appen- 
dages, in  which  case  the  creature  is  divested 
only  of  that  which  a  little  time  will  again  supply. 
A  like  explanation  may  be  offered  of  the  use  of 
the  long  and  curious  appendages  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  various  kinds  of  humming-birds, 
which,  however  feeble,  are  a  pugnacious  race. 
— Couch's  Illustration  of  Instinct. 

The  Cat  and  the  Crow — A  few  days  ago, 
the  attention  of  several  persons  was  excited  at 
St.  Ives  by  an  unusual  noise  made  by  a  crow 
which  had  built  her  nest  and  hatched  her 
young  in  the  chimney  of  an  uninhabited  house 
near  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  that  town.  On 
examination,  it  appeared  that  a  cat  had  discover- 
ed the  young  birds,  and  was  trying  to  dislodge 
them ;  but  every  time  puss  put  her  head  into 
the  chimney  the  crow  pounced  upon  her  hinder 
parts,  and  then  iVw  off  to  a  neighbouring  chim- 
ney. The  crow,  perceiving  that  she  was  unable 
singly  to  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  flew  to  the 
tower  of  the  church  and  brought  seven  others, 
which  proceeded  to  assail  the  cat  in  the  way 
before  described,  until  she  was  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  be  obliged  to  retreat,  minus 
pretty  much  of  her  fur,  and  bleeding  profuse- 
ly.—  West  Briton. 

Quaint  Resemblances. — Some  philosopher 
has  remarked  that  every  animal  when  dressed 
in  human  apparel,  resembles  mankind  very 
strikingly  in  features.  Put  a  frock,  bonnet, 
and  spectacles  on  a  pig,  and  it  looks  like  an 
old  woman  of  eighty.  A  bull  dressed  in  an 
overcoat  would  resemble  a  lawyer.  Tie  a  few 
buttons  round  a  cat,  put  a  fan  in  its  paw,  and 


a  boarding  school  miss  is  represented.  "  A  cock- 
erel in  uniform  is  a  general  to  the  life.  Dress 
a  monkey  in  a  frock  coat,  cut  off  his  tail,  and 
trim  his  whiskers,  and  you  have  a  city  dandy. 
Donkeys  resemble  a  good  many  persons. 

M.  Lewenhoeck,  in  his  work  on  the  micros- 
cope, says  that  the  mite  makes  500  steps  in  a 
second.  Each  leaf  on  a  tree  has  a  colony  of 
insects  grazing  on  it  like  oxen  on  a  meadow. 

The  Weevil  in  Wheat. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  states  the  follow- 
ing means  of  destroying  weevib : — "  I  have  in 
more  than  one  instance  tried  the  simple  remedy 
of  one  quart  of  sifted  lime  mixta  with  one  pint 
of  fine  salt  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
where,  I  may  say,  millions  of  that  insect  were 
to  be  perceived;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  have  completely  disap- 
peared. I  did  not  see  a  single  one  of  them  in 
the  grain  again,  although  kept  in  the  same 
place  for  months  afterwards." 

A  gentleman  of  Runcorn,  having  seen  a 
recipe  for  destroying  cockroaches,  &c,  sliced 
cucumber,  made  a  trial  of  the  remedy  by 
slicing  two  cucumbers,  and  throwing  them 
into  a  place  which  was  literally  swarming  with 
them.  The  effect  was  very  satisfactory,  for  in 
fifteen  hours  there  was  an  almost  perfect  clear- 
ance of  these  disagreeable  inmates. 

Protecting  Wall-Fruit  from  Insects.  

The  ant  occupies  a  dial  .iguished  position  as  a 
depredator  on  wall-fruit.  No  sooner  has  an 
insect  "of  large  growth"  commenced  the  de- 
struction of  a  fruit,  than  these  little  pests  as- 
semble in  myriads  and  complete  the  demolition ; 
and  this  is  often  carried  on  by  means  of  a  minute 
aperture  in  the  cuticle  of  the  fruit  next  the 
wall,  so  that  some  of  the  finest  fruit  is  often 
destroyed  ere  we  become  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  usual  wasp-traps  are  of  little  or  no  service 
in  the  destruction  of  the  ant,  and  even  muslLa 
bags,  so  effectual  for  the  exclusion  of  flies,  &c, 
are  often  ineffectual.  The  best  remedy  I  have 
ever  seen  for  the  prevention  of  the  attacks  of 
the  whole  insect  race  is  common  tow  or  hemp. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit,  from  its  ripeness,  begins 
to  become  attractive,  envelope  it  in  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  this  substance,  packing  it  well  between 
the  fruit  and  the  wall,  and  no  insect  will  ven- 
ture to  molest  it.  The  fine  filaments  of  the 
hemp  form  a  complete  chevauz  de  frise  to  their 
attacks.  Even  the  minute  ant  fails  to  penetrate 
them,  I  lately  saw  a  fine  crop  of  peaches, 
which  were  required  to  be  preserved  for  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  treated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  out  of  several  dozen  from  the  one 
tree  not  one  fruit  had  the  least  blemish  from 
the  attack  of  an  insect. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 

A  miser  having  threatened  to  give  a  poor 
labourer  some  blows  with  a  stick:  "I  don't 
believe  you,"  says  the  other,  "for  you  never 
give  anything." 

A  captain  of  a  vessel  loading  coals  went  into 
a  counting  house,  and  requested  the  loan  of  a 
rake.  The  merchant,  looking  towards  his 
clerks,  said,  "I  have  a  number  of  them  here 
but  none  of  them  would  wish  to  be  hauled  over 
the  coals." 
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an  adventure  in  Hungary.  j  upon  the  floor,  and  stretch  himself  upon  the 

On  the  third  day  of  his  departure  from  hed  which  he  had  just  quitted  !  A  few  moments 
Vienna,  a  horsedealer  alighted  at  an  inn  situ-  afterwards  he  heard  the  intruder  snore,  and  his 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  town,  which,  to  i  terror  began  gradually  to  give  way  to  reflec- 
all  appearance,  was  respectable  and  quiet.  He  :  tion>  although  the  whole  affair  was  quite 
recommended  his  horse  to  the  care  of  the  land-  i  incomprehensible  to  him. 
lord,,  dried  his  clothes  at  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  |  Me  was  Just  preparing  to  quit  his  hiding- 
as  supper  was  ready,  sat  down  to  the  table  j  place,  in  order  to  awake  the  inmates  of  the 
with  the  host  and  his  family,  who  appeared  to  '  house,  and  ask  another  bed  in  place  of  that 
be  decent  people.  |  from  which  he  had  been  so  unceremoniously 

During  supper  the  traveller  was  asked  where  j  expelled,  when  a  new  incident  occurred, 
he  came  from,  and  on  his  answering  from  j  He  heard  the  outer  door  carefully  opened, 
"Vienna,  they  were  all  anxious  to  hear  some  !  and>  011  listening,  the  sound  of  cautious  foot- 
news  from  the  capital.  The  horsedealer  told  !  steP8  reached  his  car.  In  a  few  moments  the 
them  all  he  knew.  The  landlord  then  asked  j  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  two  figures, 
him  what  business  had  taken  him  to  Vienna,  to  those  of  the  landlord  and  his  son,  stood  on  th- 
which  he  replied  that  he  had  been  there  to  sell  I  threshold. 

some  of  the  very  finest  horses  that  had  ever  !  "  Keep  the  lamp  back  !"  muttered  the  father 
appeared  in  the  market  there.  1  in  a  suppressed  voice. 

At  these  words  the  landlord  looked  very  sig- j  "What  have  we  to  fear?"  said  the  young 
nificantly  at  the  young  man  who  sat  opposite  ;  man !  "  we  are  two  against  one :  besides  he 
to  him,  and  who  appeared  to  be  his  son.  His  \  has  only  a  small  knife  with  him,  and  is  sleep- 
expressive  glance  did  not  escape  the  observation  j  inS  soundly  :  hear  how  he  snores." 
of  the  traveller,  who,  however,  took  no  notice  '  "  Do  what  I  tell  you,"*  said  the  father, 
of  it ;  yet  he  very  soon  afterwards  had  cause  to  |  anSrily  :  "  do  you  wish  to  awake  him  ?  would 
regret/his  want  cf  caution.  Being  in  want  of  vou  have  his  cries  alarm  the  neighbourhood  ?" 
repose,  he  begged  the  landlord,  as  soon  as  the  !  The  horsedealer  was  horrified  with  the  spec- 
supper  was  finished,  to  show  him  to  his  room.  !  tacle-  He  remained  motionless  under  the  bed, 
The  landlord  took  a  lamp,  and  conducted  the  j  scarcely  daring  to  breathe.  The  son  shut 
traveller  across  a  yard  into  a  detached  build-  ;  the  door  after  him,  and  the  two  wretches 
ing,  which  contained  two  tolerably  neat  rooms.  1  approached  the  bed  on  tiptoe. 
A  bed  was  prepared  at  the  farther  end  of  the  [  An  instant  afterwards,  the  bed  was  shook  by 
second.  [  a  convulsive  motion  ;  and  a  stifled  cry  of  pair: 

As  soon  as  the  landlord  had  retired  the  !  confirmed  the  foreboding,  that  the  unhappy 
traveller  undressed  himself,  unbuckled  a  man  in  the  bed  had  had  his  throat  cut.  After 
money-belt  containing  a  considerable  sum  in  |  a  short  pause  of  awful  silence,  the  landlord 
gold,  and  tool:  out  his  pocket-book,  which  was  !  sa*d  : 

full  of  Austrian  bank-notes.  "  lt  is  over  now :  look  for  the  money." 

Having  convinced  himself  that  his  money  !  " 1  have  found  it  under  the  pillow,"  said  the 
was  right,  he  placed  both  under  his  pillow,  j  son ;  "  it  is  in  a  leathern  belt  and  a  pocket- 
extinguished  the  light,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  j  hook.' 

thanking  God  and  all  the  saints  for  the  success      The  murderers  disappeared, 
of  his  journev.    He  had  slept  but  an  hour  or  I     Everything  being  now  quiet,  the  traveller 
two  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  j  crePt  from  under  the  bed,  jumped  out  of  the 
opening  of  the  window,  and  immediately  felt !  window,  and  hastened  to  the  adjoining  town  to 
the  night  air  blow  upon  him.  !  hiform  the  authorities  of  what  had  happened. 

Startled  at  this  unforeseen  circumstance,  the  j  The  mayor  immediately  assembled  the  mili- 
traveller  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and  per-  tary,  and  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
ceived  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man,  who  hour,  the  inn  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  who 
was  struggling  to  get  into  the  room ;  at  the  j  had  been  summoned  to  arrest  the  murderers, 
same  time  he  heard  the  voices  of  several  per-  j  The  whole  house  seemed  buried  in  profound 
sons  who  were  standing  under  the  window.        silence,  but  on  approaching  the  stables  they 

A  dreadful  terror  seized  our  traveller,  who  heard  a  noise.  The  door  was  immediately 
gave  himself  up  for  lost;  and  scarcely  knowing  broken  in,  and  the  landlord  and  his  son  were 
what  he  did,  crept  under  the  bed  as  quickly  as  seen  busily  digging  a  pit.  As  soon  as  themur- 
possfble.  A  moment  afterwards  a  man  sprang  derers  saw  the  horsedealer,  they  uttered  a  cry 
heavily  into  the  room,  and  staggered  up  to  the  of  horror,  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands, 
bed,  supporting  himself  against  the  wall.  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Confounded  as  the  horsedealer  was,  he  never-  This  was  neither  from  repentance  nor  the 
theless  perceived  that  the  intruder  was  inebri-  fear  of  punishment,  but  they  thought  they  saw 
ated ;  this  circumstance,  however,  gave  him  before  them  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man, 
little  hope,  for  he  had  probably  got  intoxicated  notwithstanding  they  heard  him  speak.  There 
la  order  to  summon  up  courage  for  the  con- ;  was  some  trouble  in  convincing  them  to  the 
templated  crime ;  besides  this  the  traveller  had  contrary.  They  were  then  bound,  and  led  to 
heard  the  voices  of  persons  outside,  so  that  the  the  out-house,  where  the  horrible  deed  had 
murderer,  in  case  of  resistance,  could  count  been  committed,  anxious  to  see  how  the  enigma, 
upon  the  assistance  of  his  comrades.  would  be  solved. 

But  how  great  was  his  astonishment  when  The  prisoners  appeared  tolerably  collected, 
he  *  saw  the  unknown  j  person  J; throw  his  coat  at  least  calm  and  sullen ;  but  when,  on  entering 
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the  room,  they  perceived  the  body  •which  lay 
on  the  bed,  the  son  fell  senseless  to  the  earth, 
and  the  father  threw  himself  upon  it,  with 
loud  lamentations,  clasped  the  bloody  corpse, 
and  exclaimed  despairingly,  "  My  son!  oh,  my 
son  !  I,  thy  father,  am  thy  murderer." 

The  murdered  man  was,  in  fact,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  host.  Drunkenness  was  the  mly 
fault  this  young  man  had ;  and,  this  night, 


or  six  inches  from  each  other.  It  is  called 
Samourah,  and  the  pulp  inside  is  easily  ex- 
tracted, by  steeping  it  for  a  few  days  in 
water. 

Thus  the  Ourah  and  Samourah,  one  within 
the  other,  form  the  blow-pipe  of  Guiana.  The 
end  which  is  applied  to  the  mouth  is  tied 
round  with  a  small  silk  grass  cord,  to  prevent 
its  splitting ;  and  the  other  end  which  is  apt 


instead  of  being,  as  his  father  and  brother  to  strike  against  the  ground,  is  secured  by  the 
supposed,  in  his  own  bed,  he  had  gone  out 
secretly,  and  been  carousing,  with  some  of  his 
companions,  at  the  ale-house. 

Soon  becoming  sufficiently  inebriated,  and 
fearing  his  father's  anger  if  he  appeared  before 
him  in  that  state,  he  intended  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  detached  outb  ouse,  as  he  had  often  done 


eed  of  the  Acuero  fruit,  cut  horizontally 
through  the  middle,  with  a  hole  made  in  the 
end,  through  which  is  put  the  extremity  of  the 
blow-pipe.  It  is  fastened  on  with  string  on  the 
outside,  and  the  inside  is  filled  up  with  wild 
bees'-wax. 

The  arrow  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long. 


before.  His  companions  had  accompanied  him  j  It  is  made  out  of  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  palm- 
hither,  and  helped  him  to  climb  up  to  the  win-  '  tree,  called  Coucourite,  hard  and  brittle,  and 


dow.  The  rest  requires  no  further  explana- 
tion. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  add  that  the  murderers 
expiated  their  crime  with  their  life ;  and  that 
the  horsedealer.  although  saved,  and  again  in 
possession  of  his  plundered  property,  still 
shudders  at  the  recollection  of  that  dreadful 
night. 


pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  About  an  inch 
of  the  pointed  end  is  poisoned.  The  other  end 
is  burnt  to  make  it  still  harder,  and  wild  cotton 
is  put  round  it  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
It  requires  considerable  practice  to  put  on  this 
cotton  well.  It  must  just  be  large  enough  to 
fit  the  hollow  of  the  tube,  and  taper  off  to 
nothing  downwards.    They  tie  it  on  with  a 


Caution— Two  brothers  were  cultivating  the  thJea^  of  the  silk  S™ss,  to  P™™!*  **?  sliPPinS 


ground  together :  the  eldest  went  home  first  to 
prepare  dinner,  and  then  called  his  brother ; 
upon  which  the  latter  cried  out,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "wait  till  I  ho.ve  hidden  my  spade,  then 
I  will  come  directly."  When  he  came  to  the 
table,  his  brother  scolded  him,  saying,  "When 
one  hides  any  thing,  one  ought  to  be  silent,  or 
at  least  to  speak  about  it  with  a  low  voice  ;  for 
by  bawling  out  as  you  did,  one  risks  being  rob 


off  the  arrow. 

South  America. 


Waterton's     Wanderings  in 


NATURAL    HISTORY  OF    THE  SALMON. 

The  salmon  is  a  very  prolific  fish:  both 
male  and  female  are  frequently  fit  for  propaga- 
tion during  the  first  year  of  their  age.  The 
roe  of  the  female  is  found,  on  an  average,  to 
contain  from  17,000  to  20,000  ova  or  eggs. 


bed."    The  dinner  being  over,  the  younger  j  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 

October  the  reproductive  organs,  both  of  the 
male  and  female  salmon,  have  more  or  less  com- 
pletely reached  maturity ;  at  which  period  the 
instinct  of  propagation  compels  them  eagerly  to 
seek  rivers,  and  to  ascend  them  nearly  to  their 
sources,  in  order  to  find  a  place  suitable  for  the 
deposition  of  their  spawn.  They  no  longer,  as  in 
winter  and  spring  months,  roam  over  the 
coast  and  shores,  and  return  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  bul  pursue  the  most  direct  route  by  the 
mid-channel  up  the  river,  and  make  the 
greatest  efforts  to  overcome  every  obstacle, 


brother  went  again  into  the  field,  but  on  seek- 
ing the  spade,  he  only  found  the  place  where 
he  had  put  it.  He  immediately  ran  back  to  his 
brother,  and  approaching  his  ear  mysteriously, 
he  whispered,  ;'my  spade  has  been  stolen." 

The  Blow-pipe  and  Arrows  of  Guiana. — 
When  a  native  of  Macoushia  goes  in  quest  of 
feathered  game  or  other  birds,  he  seldom  car- 
ries his  bow  and  arrows.  It  is  the  blow-pipe 
he  then  uses.  This  extraordinary  tube  of 
death  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  of  Guiana.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
country  of  Macoushia.    Those  Indians  tell  you  j  either  natural 


that  it  grows  to  the  south-west  of  them,  in  the 
wilds  which  extend  betwixt  them  and  the  Ilio 
Negro.  The  reed  must  grow  to  an  amazing 
length,  as  the  part  the  Indians  use  is  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet  long,  and  no  tapering  can  be 
perceived  in  it,  one  end  being  as  thick  as  the 
other.    It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  perfectly 


artificial,  that  may  impede 
their  progress.  The  spawning  is  accomplished 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January.  When  the  parent  fishes  have  reach- 
ed the  spawning  ground,  they  proceed  to  the 
shallow  water,  generally  in  the  morning,  or  at 
twilight  in  the  evening,  where  they  play  round 
the  ground  two  of  them  together.     After  a 


smooth  both  inside  and  out.    It  grows  hollow;  turn,  they  begin  to  make  a  furrow,  by  working 


nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  a  knot  or 
joint  throughout  the  whole  extent,  Tho 
natives  call  it  Ourah.    This,  of  itself,  is  too 


up  tne  gravel  with  their  noses  rather  against 
j  the  stream ;  as  a  salmon  cannot  work  vtith  his 
head  down  the  stream,  for  the  water  going 


slender  to  answer  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe;  but  |  into  his  gills  the  wrong  way,  drowns  him 
there  is  a  species  of  Palma,  larger  and  strong-  j  When  the  furrow  is  made,  the  male  and  female 
er,  and  common  in  Guiana,  and  this  the  i  return  to  a  little  distance,  one  to  the  one,  and 
Indians  make  use  of  as  a  case,  in  which  they  the  other  to  the  other  side  of  the  furrow, 
put  the  Ourah.  It  is  brown,  susceptible  of  a  They  then  throw  themselves  upon  their  sides, 
fine  polish,  and  appears  as  if  it  had  joints  five  i  again  come  together,  and  rubbing  against  each 
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other,  both  shed  their  spawn  into  the  furrow  at 
the  same  time.    This  process  is  not  completed 
at  once,  as  the  eggs  of  the  roe  must  be  exclud- 
ed individually,  and  from   eight  to  twelve 
days  are  required  for  completing  the  operation. 
When  this  process  is  over  they  betake  them- 
selves to  the  pools  to  recruit  themselves.    The  j 
spawn  thus  deposited  is  afterwards  covered  I 
with  loose  gravel ;  and,  in  this  state  the  ova  | 
remains  for  weeks,  or  sometimes  much  longer, 
apparently  inert,  like  seeds  buried  in  the  soil. 
In  an  early  spring,  the  fry  come  forth  early, 
and  later  when  the  spring  is  late.  Generally, 
they  begin  to  rise  from  the  bed  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  their  first  movement  is 
usually  completed  by  the  middle  of  April.  The 
appearance  which  they  present  is  that  of  a 
thick  braid  of  grain  rushing  up   in  vast 
numbers.    The  tail  first  comes  up,  and  the  j 
young  animals  often  leave  the  bed  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  ovum 
about  their  heads.     From  experiments  that 
were  made  upon  the  roe,  it  appears  that  they  J 
can  only  be  hatched  in  fresh  water  ;  for  when 
a  portion  of  the  roe  was  put  into  salt  water, 
none  of  the  ova  ever  came  into  life  ;  and,  when 
a  young  fish  which  had  been  hatched  in  fresh 
water,  was  put  into  salt  water,  it  showed  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
When  the  evolution  from  the  ova  is  completed, 
the  young  fry  keep  at  first  in  the  eddy  pools  till 
they  gain  strength,  and  then  prepare  to  go 
down  the  river,  remaining  near  its  sides,  and 
proceeding  on  their  way  till  they  meet  the 
salt  water,  when  they  disappear.    The  descent 
begins   in  the  month  of  March,  continues  I 
through  April,  and  part  of  May,  and  some-  I 
times  even  till  June.    The  reason  why  the  fry  j 
thus  descend  by  the  margin  in  rivers,  and  I 
the  mid-channel  in  estuaries,  is  apparently, 
according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  because  the  margin  , 
of  the  river  is  the  easy  water,  and  consequently 
best  suited  to  their  young  and  weak  state ; 
but  when  they  reach  the  estuary  or  tide-way,  j 
then  the  margin  of  the  water  being  most  dis-  j 
turbed,  the  fry  avoid  it,  and  betake  themselves 
to  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  disappearing 
alike  from  observation  and  capture,  and  so  go 
out  to  sea.    After  remaining  some  weeks  at 
sea,  the  smolts  or  samelts,  as  the  fry  are  called,  j 
return  again  to  coasts  and  rivers,  having  at-  j 
tained  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of ; 
weight ;  by  the  middle  of  June  they  weigh  j 
from  two  to  three  pounds,  and  are  said  to  in- 
crease half  a  pound  in  weight  every  week.  | 
They  are  now  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name 
of  grilses,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  j 
they  have  attained  the  size  of  seven  or  eight  I 
pounds.    In  the  lirst  live  months  of  its  exist-  J 
ence,  that  is  from  April  to  August,  both  in- 
clusive,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  salmon  ; 
reaches,  in  favourable  circumstances,  eight 
pounds  in  weight,  and  afterwards  increases,  j 
though  more  slowly,  yet  so  as  to  have  acquired 
the  weight  of  thirty-five  pounds   in  thirty- 
three  months.    After  the  process  of  spawning 
is  completed  in  the  river,  the  parent  fish  retire 
to  the  adjoining  pools  to  recruit.    In  two  or 
three  weeks  from  that  time,  the  male  begins 


to  seek  his  way  down  the  river  ;  the  female 
remains  longer  about  the  spawning  ground, 
sometimes  till  April  or  May.  The  fishes  which 
have  thus  spawned  are  denominated  In 
their  progress  to  the  sea,  when  they  reach  the 
estuary,  they  pursue  a  course  precisely  similar 
to  the  fry,  not  roaming  about  the  banks  like 
clean  fish,  but  keeping  in  the  mid-channel. 
They  are  at  this  time  comparatively  weak,  and 
in  thus  betaking  themselves  to  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  channel,  they  are  the  better  able  to  resist 
the  deranging  effects  of  the  flood-tide,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ebb-tide  in  accelerating 
their  migration  to  the  sea.  It  appears  that 
some  which  descend  as  kells  in  spring,  return 
again  in  autumn  in  breeding  condition,  a 
recovery  which  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
early  growth  of  these  animals.  The  sea  seems 
to  be  the  element  in  which  the  salmon  feeds 
and  grows.  When  caught  in  fresh  water,  not 
only  is  their  condition  comparatively  poor,  but 
scarcely  anything  is  ever  found  in  their 
stomachs.  In  estuaries  and  on  coasts,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  feed  abundantly,  and  their 
stomachs  are  often  found  full  of  sandeels. — 
Edin.  Nexo  Phil  Journal 

Properties  of  Charcoal. — Among  the  pro- 
perties of  charcoal  may  be  mentioned  its  power 
of  destroying  smell,  taste,  and  colour ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  its  possessing  the  first  quality,  if  it  be 
but  rubbed  over  putrid  meat,  the  bad  smell  will 
be  destroyed.  If  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  thrown 
into  putrid  water,  the  putrid  flavour  is  destroy- 
ed, and  the  water  is  rendered  comparatively  fresh 
The  sailors  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  when 
the  water  at  sea  is  bad,  are  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  pieces  of  burnt  biscuit  into  it  to  rectify 
it.  Again,  colour  is  materially  influenced  by 
charcoal,  and,  in  numbers  of  instances,  in  a 
very  singular  way.  There  are  numerous  ap- 
plications of  this  property  of  charcoal  to  useful 
purposes  in  the  arts ;  if  you  take  a  dirty  black 
syrup,  such  as  molasses,  and  filter  it  through 
burnt  charcoal,  the  colour  will  be  removed. 
There  are  some  properties  in  charcoal  which 
appear  to  be  mechanical  rather  than  any  thing 
else ;  but,  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  the 
charcoal  of  animal  matter  appears  to  be  the 
best.  You  may  learn  the  influence  of  charcoal 
in  destroying  colour,  by  filtering  a  bottle  of  port 
wine  through  it ;  it  will  lose  a  great  portion  of 
its  colour  in  the  first  filtration,  and  become 
tawney ;  and  after  repeating  the  process  two  or 
three  times  you  may  destroy  its  colour  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  very  hygrometric  substance,  and 
therefore  absorbs  air  and  moisture  in  consider- 
able quantity ;  it  therefore  increases  in  weight, 
on  exposure  to  air  after  burning. — Brande's 
Lectures. 

A  Gentleman,  a  good  shot,  lent  a  favourite 
old  pointer  to  a  friend,  who  had  not  much  to 
accuse  himself  of  in  the  slaughter  of  par- 
tridges, however  much  he  might  have  fright- 
ened them.  After  ineffectually  firing  at  some 
birds,  which  the  old  pointer  had  found  for  him, 
the  dog  turned  away  in  apparent  disgust,  went 
home,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany the  same  person  afterwards. 
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I  WOULD  WE  HAD  NOT  MET  AGAIN. 
I  would  we  had  not  met  again! 

I  had  a  dream  of  thee, 
Lovely,  though  sad,  on  desert  plain, 

Mournful  on  midnight  sea. 
What  though  it  haunted  me  by  night, 

And  troubled  through  the  day? 
It  touched  all  earth  with  spirit-light, 

It  glorified  my  way ! 
Oh  I  what  shall  now  my  faith  restore 

In  hcly  things  and  fair  ? 
We  met — I  saw  thy  soul  once  more — 

The  world's  breath  had  been  there ! 
Yes !  it  was  sad  on  desert  plain, 

Mournful  on  midnight  sea, 
Yet  would  I  buy  with  life  again 

That  one  deep  dream  of  thee! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


HERE,  TAKE  MY  HEART. 
Here,  take  my  heart— 'twill  be  safe  in  thy  keeping, 

While  I  go  wand'ring  o'er  land  and  sea; 
Smiling  or  sorrowing,  waking  or  sleeping, 

What  need  I  care,  so  my  heart  is  with  thee. 
If,  in  the  race,  we  are  destined  to  run,  love, 

They  who  have  light  hearts  the  happiest  be, 
Then  happier  still  must  be  they  who  have  none,  love, 

And  that  will  be  my  case  when  mine  is  with  theo. 
It  matters  not  where  I  may  now  be  a  rover, 

I  care  not  how  many  bright  eyes  I  may  see; 
Should  Venus  herself  come  and  ask  me  to  love  her, 

I'd  tell  her  I  couldn't— my  heart  is  with  thee. 
And  there  let  it  lie,  growing  fonder  and  fonder— 

For,  even  should  fortune  turn  truant  to  me, 
Why,  let  her  go — I've  a  treasure  beyond  her, 

As  long  as  my  heart's  out  at  int'rest  with  thee. 

Moore. 

I  THINK  OF  THEE. 

I  think  of  thee,  when  morning  springs 

From  sleep  with  plumage  bathed  in  dew, 
And  like  a  young  bird,  lifts  her  wings 

Of  gladness  on  the  welkin  blue ; 
And  when,  at  noon,  the  breath  of  love 

O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wandering  free, 
And  sent  in  music  from  the  grove, 

I  think  of  thee— I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee,  when  soft  and  wide 

The  evening  spreads  her  robe  of  light, 
And,  like  a  young  and  timid  bride, 

Sits  blushing  in  the  arms  of  night : 
And,  when  the  moon's  sweet  crescent  springs 

In  light  o'er  heaven's  deep  waveless  sea, 
And  stars  are  forth  like  blessed  things, 

I  think  of  thee— I  think  of  thee. 

Prentice. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADES. 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light, 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it; 

And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom, 
The  saddest  heart  is  not  all  sadness; 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 
There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair, 
Nor  life,  nor  death,  the  future  closes; 

And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care 
Will  hope  and  fancy  twine  their  roses. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 
Yes,  dear  one,  to  the  envied  train 

Of  those  around  thy  homage  pay, 
But  wilt  thou  never  kindly  deign 

To  think  of  him  that's  far  away? 
Thy  form,  thine  eye,  thine  angel  smile, 

For  many  years  I  may  not  see; 
But  wilt  thou  not  sometimes  the  while, 

My  sister  dear,  lemember  ms? 
Remember  m,  I  pray — but  not 

In  Flora's  gay  and  blooming  hour, 
When  every  brake  hath  found  its  note, 

And  sunshine  smiles  in  every  flower; 
But  when  the  fallen  leaf  is  sear, 

And  withers  sadly  from  the  tree, 
And  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  year 

Cold  autumn  weeps,  remember  me. 
Remember  me — not,  I  intreat, 

In  scenes  of  festal  week-day  joy; 
For  then  it  were  not  kind  or  meet  ^ 

Thy  thoughts  thy  pleasure  should  alloy : 
But  on  the  sacred  Sabbath  day, 

And,  dearest,  on  thy  bended  knee, 
When  thou  for  those  thou  lov'st  dost  pray, 

Sweet  sister,  then  remember  me. 

Everett. 

REMINISCENCES. 
Where  are  ye  with  whom  in  life  I  started, 

Dear  companions  of  my  golden  days? 
Ye  are  dead,  estranged  from  me,  or  parted, 

Flown,  like  morning  clouds,  a  thousand  ways. 
Where  art  thou,  in  youth  my  friend  and  brother, 

Yea,  in  60ul  my  friend  and  brother  still  ? 
Heaven  received  thee,  and  on  earth  none  other 

Can  the  void  in  my  lorn  bosom  fill. 
Where  is  she,  whose  looks  were  love  and  gladness- 
Love  and  gladness  I  no  longer  see! 
She  is  gone ;  and  since  that  hour  of  sadness, 

Nature  seems  her  sepulchre  to  me. 
Where  am  I? — life's  current,  faintly  flowing, 

Brings  the  welcome  warningjof  release ; 
Struck  with  death,  ah!  whither  am  I  going? 

All  is  well— my  spirit  parts  in  peace. 

Montgomery. 

DEPARTED  DAYS. 
The  mist  grows  dark— the  sun  goes  down- 
Yes,  dear  departed,  cherished  days; 

Could  memory's  hand  restore 
Your  morning  light,  your  evening  rays, 

Prom  Time's  gray  urn  once  more, 
Then  might  this  restless  heart  be  still, 

This  straining  eye  might  close, 
And  Hope  her  fainting  pinions  fold, 

While  the  fair  phantoms  rose. 
But  like  a  child  in  ocean's  arms, 

We  strive  against  the  stream, 
Each  moment  farther  from  the  shore, 

Where  life's  young  fountains  gleam- 
Each  moment  fainter  wave  the  fields, 

And  wilder  rolls  the  sea ; 
The  mist  grows  dark— the  sun  goes  down — 

Day  breaks— and  where  are  we? 

Holmes. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  Canadian  Journal. — The  February  num- 
ber of  this  Periodical  contains  A  Memorial 
and  Correspondence  respecting  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Toronto ;  Notes  on  the  Geology 
of  Toronto  ;  The  Mineral  Springs  of  Canada ; 
The  Horse  and  its  Rider;  Extracts  from 
Exhibition  Lectures  ;  Notice  of  an  Indian 
Burying  Ground  ;  Scientific  Intelligence,  &c, 
&c,  &c. 

Sydney  Smith's  Prime  Cut. — When  Sydney 
Smith  got  the  prebendal  stall  in  our  cathedral, 
ho  was  lodging  in  College  Green ;  and  as  his 
fame  as  a  convivialist  was  not  then  so  noised 
and  known  as  subsequently,  he  was  allowed  to 
dine  at  home  more  frequently  than  one  would 
suppose ;  and  his  dinner  was  always  a  beefsteak, 
and  that  beefsteak  he  always  bought  himself. 
I  was  then  as  I  am  now,  my  own  purveyor,  and 
there  were  few  days  when  he  was  in  residence 
that  I  did  not  meet  him  at  Burge's  in  Denmark 
Street,  (his  favourite  butcher  and  mine,)  over- 
seeing and  selecting  his  own  cut.  After  Sydney 
had  described  a  circle  with  his  finger  round  a 
certain  pin-bone,  and  emphatically  told  the 
man  of  fat  to  "  cut  there,  and  cut  boldly,"  as 
the  Roman  augur  said,  Burge  turned  to  me 
and  asked,  "And  where  will  you  be  helped, 
sir?"  "I'll  follow  suit,"  said  I,  "  the  cut  next 
to  Mr.  Smith's;  I  can't  go  wrong  with  such  a 
precedent."  The  canon's  droll  eye  twinkled  ; 
his  large,  pouting,  and  somewhat  luxurious  lip 
moved  with  that  comic  twitch  which  spoke  the 
man,  as  he  said,  "You're  a  wise  man,  sir;  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  where  you  can't  err  if  you 
follow  the  church,  and  you'll  find  your  obedience 
rewarded  with  a  good  beefsteak." — The  Church- 
Goer,  $c. 

An  Irishman  was  seen  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  with  the  words  "A  Tenant  Wanted," 
painted  in  large  letters  on  pasteboard,  and  sus- 
pended around  his  neck.  Patrick  was  asked 
"Who  wanted  the  tenant,  and  where?"  "And 
it's  me,  meself,"  he  replied,  "that  wants  a 
tenant."— "Well,  for  what  house?"— "House! 
and  do  I  care  what  house,  so  long  as  it  be  a 
dacint  and  respectable  place  and  sure  wages?" 
— "You're  a  fool,  Paddy,  or  somebody  has  been 
making  a  fool  of  you — for  if  you  have  a  house 
to  rent  then  you  want  a  tenant,  but  if  you  want 
a  situation  why  don't  you  say  on  your  show- 
bill 'A  Situation  Wanted.'" — "Aha,  my  dar- 
lint,"  replied  the  Irishman,  "and  is  it  there 
you  are?  And  perhaps  I  aint  a  fool !  Sure  I 
want  to  be  occupied,  and  can  I  be  occupied  un- 
less I  have  a  tenant?" — New  York  Mirror. 

All  or  Auld  Fool's  Day. — The  first  day  of 
April,  among  the  French,  is  occupied  in  mak- 


ing pretended  keepsakes,  or  presents,  and  in 
performing  sundry  pleasant  tricks :  each  per- 
son tries  to  deceive  the  other,  whether  by 
sending  packets  filled  vftth  straw,  &c,  or  in 
prevailing  on  persons  to  go  to  houses  where 
they  are   not  wanted,  &c.  &c.    Among  the 
ancients,  and  indeed  with  all,  till  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  year  commenced  at  the 
Spring  Equinox ;  and  it  was  the  practice  to 
make  presents  at  the  commencement  of  the 
j  year,  consequently  this  custom  was  formerly 
!  practised  on  the  first  of  April ;  but  when  this 
;  month  became  the  fourth  in  the  Calendar,  the 
exfrennes,  or  gifts,  were  carried  back  to  the 
first  of  January  ;  accordingly,  in  April,  nothing 
but  pretended  presents  and  mock  congratulations 
j  were  made,  to  deceive  those  who  still  believed 
i  that  the  first  of  April  was  the  first  day  of  the 
I  new  year;  hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  those 
sleeveless    errands   and  worthless  presents 
which  are  the  usual  attendants  of  the  first  of 
j  April.    The  persons  whose  credulity  is  thus 
imposed  on  are  called  Poissons  d*  Avril,  or 
April  Fish. 

The  Cornwall  Schoolboy. — An  ould  man 
found,  one  day,  a  young  gentleman's  portman- 
tle,  as  he  were  a  going  to  es  denriar;  he  took'd 
et  en  and  gived  et  to  es  wife,  an  said,  "  Mally, 
here's  a  roul  of  lither,  look,  see,  I  suppose  some 
{  poor  ould  shoemaker  or  other  have  los'en,  tak'en 
and  put'en  a  top  of  the  tester  of  tha  bed,  he'll 
be  glad  to  hab'en  agen  sum  day,  I  dear  say." 
The  ould  man,  Jan,  that  was  es  neam,  went  to 
es  work  as  before.  Mally  then  open'd  the 
portmantle,  and  found  en  et  three  hundred 
pounds.  Soon  after  this,  the  ould  man  not 
being  very  well,  Mally  said,  "Jan,  I'ave  saaved 
away  a  little  money,  by  the  bye,  and  as  thee 
can't  read  or  write,  thee  shu'stgo  to  scool"  (he 
were  then  nigh  threescore  and  ten.)  He  went 
but  a  very  short  time,  and  corned  hoam  one 
day,  and  said,  "Mally,  I  wain't  go  to  scool  no 
more,  'case  the  childer  do  be  laffin  at  me ;  they 
can  tell  their  letters,  and  I  can't  tell  my  A,  B, 
C,  and  I  would  rather  go  to  my  work  agen.:' 
"Do  as  the  wool,"  ses  Mally.  Jan  had  not 
ben  out  many  days,  afore  the  yung  gentleman 
came  by  that  lost  the  portmantle,  and  said, 
"  Well,  my  ould  man,  did'ee  see  or  hear  tell  of 
sich  a  thing  as  a  portmantle?"  "Portmantle, 
sar,  was't  that  un,  something  like  thickey? 
(pointing  to  one  behind  es  saddle.)  I  found 
one  t'other  day  zackly  like  that."  "  Where  es 
et?"  "Come  along,  I  carr'd'en  and  gov'en  to 
my  wife  Mally ;  thee  sha't  av'en.  Mally,  where 
es  that  roul  of  lither  that  I  giv'd  tha  the  t'other 
day?"  "What  roul  of  lither?"  said  Mally. 
"  The  roul  of  lither  I  broft  en  and  tould  tha  to 
put'en  a  top  of  the  tester  of  the  bed,  afore  I 
go'd  to  scool."  "  Drat  tha  emperance,"  thee 
art  bewattled,  that  was  before  I  was  born." — 
Halliwell's  Provincial  Dictionary. 
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